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CHAPTER  IV. 


XX.  We  now  pass  from  the  poets  of  the  Papons  to  theic 
philosophers.  A  modem  writer,^  coDceming  the  reujrion  of  the 
gentiles,  affirmeth  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  veiy  emi- 
nent philosophers,  ^^  That  even  all  the  minor  gods  of  the  ^Pagans 
did  exist  of  themselves  from  eternity  unmade,  they  giving  many 
reasons  for  the  same."  But  how  far  from  truth  this  is,  will  (as 
we  conceive)  appear  sufficiently  from  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 
And  we  cannot  conclude  otherwise,  but  that  this  learned  writer 
did  mistake  that  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  the  latter  Platonists, 
concerning  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  gods,  as  if  they  had 
therefore  asserted  the  self-existence  of  them;  the  contrary 
whereunto  hath  been  already  manifested.  Wherefore  we  shall 
DOW  make  it  unquestionably  evident,  by  a  particular  enumera- 
tion, that  the  generality  of  the  pagan  philosophers,  who  were 
Theists,  however  they  acknowledged  a  multiplicity  of  gods,  yet 
asserted  one  only  self-existent  Deity,  or  a  universal  Numen,  by 
whom  the  world  and  all  those  other  gods  were  made.  There 
being  only  some  few  Ditheists  to  be  excepted  (such  as  Plutarch 
and  Atticus),  who,  out  of  a  certain  softness  and  tenderness  of 
nature,  that  they  might  free  the  one  good  God  from  the  imputa- 

• 

^  He  means  Edward  Herbert  Baron  of  Cberbiuy,  who,  in  his  celebrated  work  De 
Religione  Gentilium,  cap.  14.  p.  228.  thus  writes:  At  quid  si  a  se  ipsis  ezistentiie 
Deo  sommo  coietems  fiierint  ?  quod  ita  esse,  non  infimi]  subeellii  philoeophi  multis 
iati<»ubus  contendentei  videre  passim  licet,  *'  But  what  if  tiiey  were  self-existent  and 
co-eternal  with  the  supreme  Grod?  there  being  eminent  philosophers  ererjr  where  to  be 
met  with  who  maintain  by  many  arguments  that  this  was  the  case.*^ 
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tion  of  evils,  would  needs  set  up,  besides  him,  an  evil  soul  or 
demon  also  in  the  world,  self-existent,  to  bear  all  the  blame  of 
them.i 

And  indeed  Epicurus  is  the  only  person  that  we  can  find 
amongst  the  reputed  philosophers,  who,  though  pretending  to 
acknowledge  gods,  yet  professedly  opposed  monarchy,  and  ver- 
bally asserted  a  multitude  of  eternal,  unmade,  self-existent  dei- 
ties; but  such  as  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  either  with  the 
making  or  governing  of  the  world.  The  reason  whereof  was, 
because  he  would  by  no  means  admit  the  world  to  have  been 
made  by  any  mind  or  understanding.     Wherefore  he  concluded : 

Naturam  rcrum,  haud  divinA  mente  coortam/ 

"That  there  was  no  God  the  SrifnovpydQ  or  framer  of  the 
world."  But  nevertheless,  that  he  might  decline  the  odium  of 
being  accounted  an  Atheist,  he  pretended  to  assert  a  multitude  of 
gods  unmade  and  incorruptible,  such  as  were  unconcerned  in  the 
fabric  of  the  world.  Wherein  first  it  is  evident,  that  lie  was  not 
serious  and  sincere,  because  he,  really  admitting  no  other  prin- 
ciples of  things  in  his  philosophy,  besides  atoms  and  vacuum, 
agreeably  thereunto,  could  acknowledge  no  other  gods  than  such 
as  were  compounded  out  of  atoms,  and  therefore  corruptible. 
And  thus  does  Origen  declare  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  not 
indeed  as  he  pretended  to  hold  it,  but  as,  according  to  tlie  tenor 
of  his  principles,  he  must  have  held  it,  had  lie  really  asserted  any 
gods  at  all  :t  0{  row  '£ircKOi;pou  3'co),  avvOtroi  t?  arojuwv  Tvy\a-' 
vovreg^  icai  t6  o<rov  iiri  ry  cruoraaci  avaXvroi,  wpayiiaTevovTai  rag 
^9opo7ro(ovc  arifjiovg  cTrocrcffa^ai,  "  Epicurus'  gods  being  com- 
pounded of  atoms,  and  therefore  by  their  very  constitution  cor- 
ruptible, are  in  continual  labour  and  toil,  struggling  with  their 
corruptive  principles."  Nevertheless,  if  Epicurus  had  in  good 
earnest  asserted  such  a  commonwealth  of  gods,  as  were  neither 
made  out  of  atoms,  nor  yet  corruptible ;  so  long  as  he  denied 
the  world  to  have  been  made  by  any  mind  or  wisdom  (as  we 
have  already  declared)  he  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
Theists,  but  Atheists.* 

Thales,  the  Milesian,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losophers, who,  that  he  admitted  a  plurality  of  gods  in  some 
sense,  is  evident  from  that  saying  of  his  cited  by  Aristotle:^ 
Tlavra  ^£wv  7rX//pij,  "  All  things  are  full  of  gods."  But  that, 
notwithstanding,  he  asserted  one  supreme  and  only  unmade  or 

^  Of  all  these  we  hare  several  times  spoken  at  great  length  already. 

*  Lucrct.  lib.  3.     [Ver.  15.]  t  Lib.  4.  cont.  Cels.  p.  1G9. 

*  On  the  religion  of  Epicurus  see  our  remarks  above  on  ch.  2.  sect.  2. 

'  Do  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  17.  torn.  2.  opp.  The  same  saying  of  his  is  quoted 
by  Cicero,  Dc  Legibus,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.  p.  3353,  torn.  9.  opp.  Add  Diogenes  Laertius, 
lib.  1.  segm.  27.  p.  18. 
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self-existent  Deitj^  is  also  manifest  from  that  other  apothegm  of 
his  in  Laertins  :*  ITpecr/Svrarov  wavrktv  6  &€oc»  ayivvrirov  yapf 
^  God  is  the  oldest  of  all  things,  because  he  is  unmade."  From 
whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  Thales'  other  gods  were 
generated,  and  the  offspring  of  one  sole  unmade  Deitj.^ 

PhercOTdes  Syrus  was  Thales'  contemporary,  of  whom  Aris- 
totle in  his  Metaphysics^  hath  recorded,  that  he  affirmed  to  yev- 
vijirav  TrpCrrov  apiarovy  that  the  first  principle  from  whence  all 
other  things  were  generated,  was  the  best  or  an  absolutely  per- 
fect being;  so  as  that  in  the  scale  of  nature,  things  did  not 
ascend  upwards  from  the  most  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect 
beings,  but  on  the  contrary  descend  downwards  from  the  most 
perfect  to  the  less  perfect.  Moreover,  Laertius  informs  us,' 
that  this  was  the  b^inning  of  one  of  Pherecydcs'  books,  Zcuc 
filv  Koi  \p6voQ  cic  ad,  ical  vflwv  ^v,  "  Jupiter,  and  Time,  and 
the  Earth,  always  were.**  Where,  notwithstanding,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  he  makes  the  earth  to  be  dependent  upon  Jupiter; 
though  some  reading  Kpcivoc  here,  instead  of  xp6vogy  seem  to 
understand  him  thus,  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  really  one  and 
the  same  Numen,  was  always  from  eternity.  However,  there  is 
in  these  words  an  acknowledgment  of  one  single  and  eternal 
Deity.8 

*  Lib.  1.  segm.  35.  p.  21. 

'  On  the  religion  of  Thales  I  have  already  discoursed  at  length,  on  ch.  2.  sect.  20. 
If  Thales  had  IdH  us  accurate  definitions  of  the  words  he  makes  use  of,  we  should  be  able 
at  thu  day  to  judge  with  more  certainty  of  his  reb'gious  opinions.  But  we  are  nowhere 
informed,  what  he  meant  by  ^(6g  and  ^ioi.  lie  has  defined  God,  indeed,  to  be  a 
nature  /trfri  dpxiv  ix^^f  M^/^*  rtXtvri^v,  '*  having  neither  beginning  nor  end," 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  1 .  sect.  36.  p.  22.  But  this  defi- 
nition is  too  Tague,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  etemnl  matter  as  it  is  to  the  supreme 
Deity,  whose  existence  is  pointed  out  by  reason.  Nor  is  that  better  which  is  given 
here:  **  God  is  unmade  and  the  oldest  of  all;^^  which  would  be  willingly  adopted  by 
an  those  who  are  anxious  to  refer  the  origin  of  things  to  matter,  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  God. 

*  Lib.  12.  cap.  4.  p.  446.  torn.  4.  opp.  I  have  already  treated  laigely  of  this  passage 
above. 

^  Lib,  1.  segm.  119.  p.  76, 

*  According  to  the  authority  of  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromat.  h'b.  5.  p.  676.  Phere- 
cjdes  expressed  himself  in  all  that  he  left  on  record  on  divine  matters  in  an  abstruse 
and  recondite  style,  and  concealed  his  opinions  in  obsciu'e  words;  which  is  proved  to 
be  the  case  both  by  passages  quoted  from  him  in  Clemens  and  by  the  very  exordium 
of  his  work  as  given  in  Laertius.  However,  this  very  exordium  will  enable  us,  if  not 
clearly  to  understand,  at  least  to  form  some  conjecture  respecting,  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  things.  Jupiter,  time,  and  the  earth,  he  says,  existed  from  ail  eternity.  I 
grant,  that  Jupiter  is  here  the  supreme  and  first  cause  of  all  things,  omnipotent' and 
all- wise:  nor  will  the  words  which  follow  permit  us  to  think  otherwise.  But  to  this 
Jupiter  he  first  makes  time,  then  the  earth,  to  be  equal.  In  affinning  that  time  existed 
along  with  Grod  from  all  eternity,  he  would  appear  to  have  held  the  stars  and  heavenly 
bodies,  by  whose  annual  courses  ages  are  formed,  to  be  also  eternal.  Nor  if  this  wa-e 
his  opinion,  which  I  .consider  probable,  would  he  be  the  only  one  who  thought  so. 
But  there  are  some  who  suppose  a  certain  time  to  have  existed,  before  that  time  was, 
which  is  produced  by  the  conversion  of  the  world :  and  as  it  is  uncertain,  whether 
Pberecydes  held  this  opinion,  nothing  can  be  decided  upon.  It  is  more  certain,  how- 
ever, that  this  man  aoociated  eternal  naatter  with  his  God.    For  this,  beyond  doubt, 
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Pythi^oras  was  the  moet  eminent  of  all  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, wno,  that  he  was  a  Polytheist  as  well  as  the  other  JPagans, 
may  be  concluded  from  that  beginning  of  the  golden  verses 
(though  not  written  by  him) : 

'AOavdrovc  fi^v  vpdra  ^ioi*Q,  vftjit^  cue  ^lOKUVTai, 
Tifia,  Koi  ffi£ov  Spcov*  itrtiO'  ijpwac  6yavovQ' 
TovQ  Tt  Karax^oviovc  cite  falftovac,  ivvofia  piZ^v. 

Wherein  men  are  exhorted,  in  the  first  place,  to  worship  the 
immortal  gods,  and  that  accordingly  as  they  were  appointed  by 
law ;  after  them  the  heroes,  and  last  of  all  the  terrestrial  demons. 
And  accordingly  Laertius^  gives  this  account  of  Pythagoras' 
piety :  Ti/xac  ^coTc  Stlv  vofilZnv  koI  tjooxtiv,  /ui)  tqq  ttrac,  "  That 
ne  conceived  men  ought  to  worship  both  the  gods  and  the  heroes, 
though  not  with  equal  honour."  And  who  these  gods  of  Py- 
thagoras were,  the  same  writer  also  declareth :  "HXtov  re  Koi 
fnXiivijv  Koi  roue  aXXouc  aarripaQ  tlvai  Srcouc,  "  That  they  were, 
in  part  at  least,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars." 

Notwithstanding  which,  that  Pythagoras  acknowledged  one 
supreme  and  universal  Numen,  which  tlicrcfore  was  the  original 
of  all  those  other  gods,  may  partly  appear  from  that  prayer  in 
the  golden  verses,  which,  whether  written  by  Philolaus  or  Lysis, 
or  some  other  follower  of  Pythagoras,  were  undoubtedly  ancient 
and  agreeable  to  his  doctrine.^^ 

is  that  x^^*^»  wliich  he  asserts  to  Iiavc  existed  for  ever  along  witli  Jupiter.  To  this 
be  adds:  X^oviri  H  ovofia  Ijiviro  yj,  i^a^i)  avrg  7,i{iQ  ycpaQ  ^i?ot, "  And  the 
earth  was  called  xBovirij  after  Jupiter  conferred  honour  upon  it."  A  specimen  of  the 
obscure  phraseology  affected  by  this  philosopher.  If  the  words  signify  anything,  the 
following,  unless  1  am  mistaken,  is  their  purport.  That  the  supreme  Deity  ordered 
and  disposed  that  rude  mass  which  existed  from  eternity,  and  g»ve  to  it  the  form  it 
now  has :  after  which  it  was  called  the  earth.  I  miglit  discourse  at  greater  length  on 
this  subject,  and  explain  the  doctrine  of  Pherecydes  more  copiously,  were  I  disposed 
to  transfer  into  these  pages  what  is  related  of  him  by  Clemens :  but  I  fear  I  may 
appear  to  many  to  have  been  already  too  prolix.  [Consult  Beausobre,  Grig,  de  Ma- 
nich.  p.  3*27.  who  treats  largely  of  Pherecydes.  The  whole  of  his  philosoj)hy  is 
expounded  differently  from  what  it  usually  is  by  Warburton,  Divine  Legation  of  Moses, 
torn.  1.  p.  437.  See  especially  Heine's  Dissertation  on  I^hcrecydes,  Histoire  do 
r Academic  des  Sciences,  Berlin  Ah.  1747.  p.  303.  which  however  contains  many 
inaccuracies.] 

•  Lib.  8.  segm.  33.  p.  514.  Herewith  compare  segm.  23.  p.  506.  of  the  same  book. 
The  passage  of  Laertius  which  follows  occurs  segm.  27.  p.  509. 

'®  These  verses  v.  Gl.  62.  occur  in  the  poems  usually  termed  ^o^^n.  In  my  opinion 
the  following  translation  expresses  the  sense  more  accurately  than  the  one  here  given  : 

O  Jupiter,  multis  certe  roalis  homines  liberares, 
Si  omnibus  indicares,  quail  quisque  genlo  utatur. 

As  to  the  learned  Doctor's  statement,  that  these  golden  verses  contain  the  substance  of 
the  doctrine  professed  by  Pythagoras,  I  willingly  agree  with  him,  if  it  be  understood  of 
his  external  doctrine,  which  he  concealed  from  no  one  and  taught  publicly  to  all. 
But  this  philosopher,  as  is  well  known,  had  another  secret  and  hidden  doctrine,  which 
he  explained  only  to  select  disciples,  of  whose  capacity  and  fidelity  he  had  assured 
himself:  and  I  deny  that  this  is  contained  in  these  verses,  as  I  hope  I  shall  easily 
prove  by  and  by  to  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  think  otherwise.  See  Porphyry  only, 
Vita  Pythagnrs,  p.  39. 
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Ztv  wArtp,  ^  wo\K&v  Te  kok&v  Xv^cioc  &iravTac^ 
Si  waaw  iii^aic,  oitf  rtf  daifiovi  xpMvrac* 

Jupiter  alme,  malis  jabeas  vel  solYier  oinnes : 
Omnibiis  utantur  vel  quonnm  dcmone  monstra. 

Upon  which  ECerocles  thus  writeth  :*  Tov  woiijTnv  koI  waripa 
rovSe  Tov  vairrog  cfloc  *Jv  roTc  TlvOayopdoiQ  r^J  tov  Aiog,  koL 
Zi|voc»  bvofiari  ae/uvuvciv*  Si*  ov  yap  to  clvai,  Koi  to  ^^v,  toTc 
vaoiv  \rjrap\u,  tovtov  Slkoiov  otto  rrJQ  ivipytiag  ovonaZ^aSfaiy 
"  It  was  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans  to  honour  the  maker 
and  father  of  this  whole  universe  with  the  name  of  Dis  and  Zen, 
it  being  just,  that  he,  who  giveth  being  and  life  to  all,  should  be 
denommated  from  thence."  And  again  afterwards:  To  tov 
Aioc  ovofia  (TVfi^oXov  iarif  kuX  elfccuv  iv  ^oivy  Si}/Kioup'y(icQc 
ovala^y  r(J»  roue  wpwrovq  ^tfiivovg  rolg  wpayjULaai  ra  6v6fiaTa  Sta 
(TOi^iag  inrtpfioXrivj  SxTjrep  rivag  ayaXnaroTTOioifg  apl<rrovgy  Sia 
riov  ovojiaTtJVy  i)g  Si  cikuvcjv,  ifi<l>av((Tai  avnov  rag  Svvdfiugy 
"  This  very  name  Zeus  is  a  convenient  symbol  or  image  of  the 
demiurgical  nature.  And  they  who  first  gave  names  to  things, 
were,  by  reason  of  a  certain  wonderful  wisdom  of  theirs  a  kind 
of  excellent  statuaries ;  they,  by  those  several  names,  as  images, 
lively  representing  the  natures  of  things."  Moreover,  that  this 
Pythagoric  pr^er  was  directed  to  the  supreme  Numen  and 
king  of  gods,  tfamblichus  thus  declares  in  his  Protreptics  :^  *Ev 
8^  TOvroiQ  fila  plv  apiarr)  7rapaK\r)(TiQ  ug  rfjv  ^dav  cuSaijuovfav 
i  fiepiypivri  raig  tvxaig  Koi  avaK\ii(Ti<Ti  riov  ScJiv,  Kai  fiaXiara  tov 
fiaaiXiwg  avTQv  Aioc, "  Here  is  an  excellent  exhortation  of  these 
golden  verses  to  the  pursuit  of  divine  felicity,  mingled  together 
with  prayers  and  the  invocation  of  the  gods,  but  especially  of 
that  Jupiter,  who  is  the  king  of  them.  Moreover,  the  same 
might  further  appear  from  those  Pythagoric  fragments,'  that  are 
still  extant ;  as  that  of  Ocellus  Lucanus,  and  others,  who  were 
moralists,  in  which  as  gods  are  sometimes  spoken  of  plurally,  so 
also  is  God  often  singularly  used  for  that  supreme  Deity  which 
coptaineth  the  whole. 

.  But  this  will  be  most  of  all  manifest  from  what  hath  been 
recorded  concerning  the  Pythagoric  philosophy,  and  its  making 
a  monad  the  first  principle.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  writer, 
De  Placitis  Philosophorum,  doth  aflSrm  Pythagoras  to  have 
asserted  two  substantial  principles  self-existent,  a  Monad  and  a 
Dyad;  by  the  former  of  which,  as  God  is  confessed  to  have 
been  meant,  so  the  latter  of  them  is  declared  with  some  uncer- 
tainty, it  being  in  one  place  interpreted  to  be  a  demon,  or  a 

*  Salman  Pref.  in  Tab.  Ceb.  Arab. 

*  Camm.  in  Aurea  Carmina*  p.  200.  ed.  Needhami. 

*  Gap.  3.  p.  10.  ed.  Arcerii. 

*  They  are  published  by  Dr.Tho.  Gale  in  his  Onuscula  Veter.  Moral,  et  Mytholog. 
AmstcL  1688.  8. 
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principle  of  evil  2  *  HvOaydpag  twv  ag\C}v  rriv  piv  fJiOvaSa  diovy 
Koi  TayaOov,  riric  £<ttIv  fi  rov  ivhc  ^^aic^  aifT6g  6  vovc'  tiJv  8* 
a6pi(TTov  ivaia  SaljJLovQf  ical  rh  KaKov,  &C.5  '^Pythagoras'  first 
principle  is  God  and  Good,  which  is  the  nature  ^of  unity,  and  a 
perfect  mind ;  but  his  other  principle  of  duality  is  a  demon  or 
evil."  But  in  another  place  expounded  to  be  matter:*  TLaXiv 
Trjv  /xovaSa  koX  ri/v  aopKrrov  Sva^a  iv  toiq  apxdig'  (nrtvSii  Si 
avTi^  Tiov  ap\wv  ri  juiiv  iirl  to  woiiitikov  oItiov  koI  itSiKOv  {pinp 
l<rr\  vovQ  6  Sioc)*  v  Si  ctti  to  Tra^ijTiKOv  re  Koi  vXikov  {onep  terriv 
6  opaTog  *c(J(rjuoc)j*  "  Pythagoras'  principles  were  a  monad  and 
infinite  duality ;  the  former  of  them  an  active  principle,  mind  or 
God,  the  latter  passive  and  matter."  And  Plutarch  in  some 
other  writings  of  his  declares,  that  the  first  matter  did  not  exist 
alone  by  itself  dead  and  inanimate,  but  acted  with  an  irrational 
soul ;  and  that  both  these  together  made  up  that  wicked  demon 
of  his.  And  doubtless,  this  book,  De  Placitis  Philosophorum, 
was  either  written  by  Plutarch  himself,  or  else  by  some  disciple 
and  follower  of  his  according  to  his  principles.  Wherefore  this 
account,  which  is  therein  given  of  the  Py thagoric  doctrine,  was 
probably  infected  with  that  private  conceit  of  Plutarch's,  that 
iJod  and  a  wicked  demon,  or  else  matter,  together  with  an  irra- 
tional soul,  self-existent,  were  the  first  principles  of  the  universe. 
Though  we  do  acknowledge  that  others  also,  besides  Plutarch, 
have  supposed  Pythagoras  to  have  made  two  self-existent  prin- 

^  This  passage  occurs  De  Placitis  Philosoph.  lib.  1'.  cap.  7.  881.  But  the  learned 
Doctor  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  two  passages  which  he  here  adduces  are  contra- 
dictory to  each  other,  and  that  in  the  former  Plutarch  has  not  expressed  his  meaning 
sufficiently  clearly  on  the  dyad  of  Pythagoras.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  the 
two.  In  the  former  passage  Plutarch  states,  that  the  dyad  of  Pythagoras  is  a  demon 
and  evil :  but  adds,  what  is  here  omitted  :  JJipl  ijv  l(m  r6  vXiKbv  nXfj^oc  t^rt  ik 
Kal  dparbc  6  KdafioQ^  "  Which  is  surrounded  with  the  mass  of  matter.  And  this  is 
the  visible  world.^^  Consequently  in  this  passage  he  makes  the  duad  of  Pythagoras  to 
be  matter,  in  which  is  concealed  a  certain  wicked  and  disorderly  souL  In  the 
latter  again  he  asserts  this  dyad  to  be  matter  or  the  visible  world.  In  both  therefore 
he  expressly  declares  the  dyad  of  Pythagoras  to  be  rude  and  unformed  matter :  but 
in  the  latter  he  adds,  that  this  matter  is  animated,  and  imbued  with  a  certain  living 
but  irrational  nature.  Agreeably  to  Plutarch's  opinion,  then,  wherever  he  mentions 
matter,  we  are  to  understand  it,  not  as  inanimate,  but  endowed  with  a  certain  irregular 
and  disorderly  life;  to  which  opinion,  as  we  have  before  sufficiently  demonstrated,  he 
was  much  wedded,  although  after  the  manner  of  the  academics  he  came  to  no  positive 
decision.  Compare  his  book  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  870,  where  he  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras  in  the  same  way.  Who  is  ignorant  of  its  being  the  custom  of  the 
best  writers,  to  name  only  one  of  those  things  which  they  conceive  to  be  eternally 
associated  together,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  other  to  be  understood  ?  Plu- 
tarch therefore  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  because,  having  once  decided  that  there 
perpetually  exists  in  matter  an  e^il  mind  or  demon,  which  cannot  by  any  means  be 
separated  from  it,  he  in  some  other  passage  mentions  matter  alone,  and  does  not  at  the 
same  time  speak  expressly  of  the  demon  which  he  supposed  to  be  connected  with.  it. 
Indeed,  this  very  observation  almost  leads  me  to  the  conviction,  that  Plutarch  himself 
is  the  author  of  the  book,  De  Placitis  Veterum  Philosophorum,  written,  though  it  be^ 
in  any  thing  but  neat  order,  and  not  always  according  to  strict  accuracy  and  truth. 
'    •  Lib.  1.  cap.  3.     [P.  876.  torn.  oper.  2.] 

^  [Bcausobre  finds  fault  with  this  opinion,  HL>t.  de  Manich.  p.  32.  not.] 
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dpiesy  Grod  and  matter,  but  not  animatey  nor  informed,  as  Plu- 
tajch  supposed,  with  any  irrational  or  wicked  souL 

Notwithstanding  which,  it  may  well  be  made  a  question, 
whether  Pythagoras  by  his  Dyad  meant  matter  or  no ;  because 
Malchus  or  Porphyrius,  in  the  Ufe  of  Pythagoras,  thus  interprets 
thoee  two  Py thagoric  principles  of  unity  and  duality  :*  To  ainop 
riJC  w/jnrvotag  koI  rijg  <rvfnraOdaQy  Koi  Trig  (rtarripiac  rwv  oXcov 
TOW  Kara  ravTo.  Koi  ooavrwg  €^ovroc»  tv  Trpo<Triy6pev(TaVf  Ka\  yap 
TO  tv  Toig  Kara  fiipog  tv  toiovtov  Wap^ci,  fiv(oiJ,ivov  Toig  ^iptai 
Koi  avfiTTvovVy  Kara  juLETOvtriav  tov  irputTOv  ahiov'  tov  Si  r^c  i^e^ 
poTifTog  Ka\  avtaoTtiTOQ  Ka\  iravroc  tov  fiepKrrov  Ka\  iv  ficrajSoXy 
Koi  aAAorc  aXXiog  cyovtoc  8vo£«8r/  \6yov  Kai  SvaSa  irpocrijyo- 
pevaav,  "  The  cause  of  that  sympathy,  harmony,  and  agreement, 
whidi  is  in  things,  and  of  the  conservation  of  the  whole,  which 
is  always  the  same  and  like  itself,  was  by  Pythagoras  called 
unity  or  a  monad  (that  unity,  which  is  in  the  things  themselves, 
bein^  but  a  participation  of  the  first  cause :)  but  the  reason  of 
altenty,  inequality,  and  inconstant  irregularity  in  things,  was  by 
him  OBdled  a  Dyad."  Thus,  according  to  Porphyrins,  by  the 
Pythagoric  Dyad  is  not  so  much  meant  matter,  as  the  infinite 
and  indeterminate  nature,  and  the  passive  capability  of  things. 
So  that  the  Monad  and  Dyad  of  Pythagoras  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Plato's  wipag  and  awupov,  his  "finite"  and  "infi- 
nite" in  his  Philebus ;  the  former  of  which  two  only  is  substan- 
tial, that  first  most  simple  being,  the  cause  of  all  unity,  and  the 
measure  of  all  thino^s.^ 

However,  if  Pyuiagoras'  Dyad  be  to  be  understood  of  a  sub- 
stantial matter,  it  will  not  tnerefore  follow,  that  he  supposed 
matter  to  be  self-existent  and  independent  upon  the  Deity,  since, 
according  to  the  best  and  most  ancient  writers,  his  Dyad  was  no 
primary  but  a  secondary  thing  only,  and  derived  from  his  Monad, 
the  sole  original  of  all  things.  Thus  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,^ 
that  Alexander,  who  wrote  the  successions  of  philosophers, 
affirmed  he  had  found  in  the  Pythagoric  Commentaries,  apxHv 
piv  rCtv  airavrwVf  povaSa'  Ik  Si  rrjg  povaSog,  aopcorov  SvaSa,  i}g 

*  This  paaage  of  Porphyry  occurs  in  his  Vita  Pythagorse,  p.  47.  cd.  Kusteri.  But  I 
hare  again  and  again  stated  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  junior  Platonists,  to  whose  sect 
Porphyry  belonged,  are  not  to  be  trusted  when  expounding  the  dogmas  of  .the  old  phi- 
losophers, inasmuch  as  they  for  the  most  part  interpret  all  ancient  doctrines  agreeably 
to  th^  own  principles.  And  as  regards  this  explication  of  the  Pythagoric  numbers  in 
particular,  I  hold  it  to  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  meaning  of  the  philosopher.  For 
he  referred  the  nature  of  things  to  numbers,  or  had  recourse  to  numbers  in  explaining 
physical  matters  ;  but  I  find  no  record  in  ancient  writers  of  his  having  defined  moral 
doctrines  or  metaphysical  notions  by  numbers.  Porphyry  on  the  contrary  connects  the 
whole  system  of  numbers  as  taught  by  Pythagoras,  with  those  metaphysical  subtleties, 
which  abound  so  plentifully  in  the  books  of  his  master  Plotinus.  But,  to  confess  the 
truth,  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  Pythagoric  numbers  are  so  full  of 
obacurity  and  inconsistency,  that  in  my  opinion,  musicians,  butchers,  cooks,  gardcucrs, 
at  any  others,  might,  if  so  inclined,  find  the  elements  of  their  respective  arts  in  them.. 

•  P.  203.  '  Lib.  0.  scgm.  25.  p.  607. 
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av  vXtiv  rg  uovaSi  alrlt^  ovri  vvixnfivaiy  'Hhat  a  Monad  was  tho 
principle  of  all  things,  but  that  from  this  Monad  was  derived 
infinite  duality,  as  matter  for  the  Monad  to  work  upon,  as  the 
active  cause."  With  which  agreeth  Hennias,®  affirming  this  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  of  aU  the  Pythagoric  mysteries,  that  a 
Monad  was  the  sole  principle  of  all  things.  Accordingly  w  here- 
unto, Clemens  Alexandrinus  cites  this  passage^  out  of  Thearidas^ 
an  ancient  Pythagorean,*  in  his  book  concerning  nature :  'A  apxa 
tIdv  ovtwv,  ap\a  filv  ovrwg  aXtiOiva,  fila'  Ktlva  yap  iv  ao\(^  ri 
loTiv  %v  KcX  iiovovy  "  The  true  principle  of  all  things  was  only  one: 
for  this  was  in  the  beginning  one  alone."  Which  words  also  seem 
to  imply  the  world  to  have  had  a  novity  of  existence  or  beginning 
of  duration.  And  indeed,  however  Ocellus  Lucanus  writes,  yet 
that  Pythagoras  himself  did  not  hold  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
may  be  concluded  from  what  Porphyrins'^  records  of  him,  where 
he  gives  an  account  of  that  his  superstitious  abstinence  from  beans : 
"Ort  TTiQ  irpdjTrjQ  ap^riQ  Koi  yevifnwQ  raparTOjULivrtg,  koI  iroXXoiv 
ajua  <TVVi)vtyiiivtjJV  kqI  arvcnrHpOfiivtJV  Koi  avdtrvfiroiiiivwv  iv  to  yy, 
icar'  oX^yov  yivtcrig  kqi  SiaKpidi^  trvvlori],  Zwwv  re  ojulov  yivofUvwv, 
Koi  i^vTOiv  ayaSiSo/x£v(i)v,  Tore  Srj  awh  Trig  avrriQ  aifTTCorfvoCj  av- 
^oiinovQ  oT/crrnvai  koL  Kvauovg  /SXaoriivai,  "  That  at  the  begin- 
ning things  being  confounded  and  mingled  together,  the  gene- 
ration and  secretion  of  them  afterwards  proceeded  by  d^rees, 
animals  and  plants  appearing ;  at  which  time  also,  from  the  same 
putrified  matter,  sprung  up  both  men  and  beans."^ 

'  Irrisione  Philos.  Gentilis.  sect.  16.  p.  225.  Uv^aySpaQ  cat  ol  rovrov  ovu/^v^ 
Xkrai  .  .  .  irapah^ovfTiv  aXKa  fioi  ddyuara,  &<rxtp  fivarriouii  xal  tovto  it  r6 
fiiya  Kal  Airditptirov   r6,  a^rdc  l^iy*   ipX^  ^^*^  Trdvnov  tf  fiovdc,  '*  Pjrthagoraa 

and  those  of  hu  sect teach  other  opinions,  as  mysteries,  and  also  this  great  and 

hidden  one,  he  himself  said,  unity  is  the  first  principle  of  all  things." 

*  Dr.  Cudworth  does  not  cite  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  Clemens,  but  as  it  u  giFen 
by  Eusebius,  Prspar.  Evangel,  lib.  5.  cap.  24.  That  this  Thearidaf  was  a  diadple  of 
Pythagoras  is  inferred  from  Jaroblichus'  Vita  Pythagorse,  cap.  36.  p.  214.  where 
OetopicriQ  Metapontinus  is  numbered  among  the  hearers  of  Pythagoras. 

•  Strom.  6.  p.  611.  [p.  728.  edit.  Potteri.] 
"  Vita  Pythagor®,  p.  43.  ed.  Kusteri. 

^  In  explaining  the  Pythagorean  numbers,  and  investigating  their  import,  it  would 
be  easy,  were  I  so  disposed,  to  launch  forth  into  a  lengthened  and  ingenious  discusnon; 
But  I  am  deterred  by  the  example  of  so  many  men  far  more  learned  than  myself 
who,  I  perceive,  after  long  and  eruidite  labours  have  produced  nothing  beyond  very 
uncertain  conjectures.  Jo.  Meursius,  who  in  his  book  De  Denario  Pythagorko,  has 
collected  most  of  the  passages  of  the  andcnts  respecting  these  numbers,  will  conTinoe 
any  one  that  nothing  can*  be  more  obscure  than  the  whole  subject,  and  consequently 
thnt  to  si)end  much  time  or  study  in  exploring  it  is  the  part  of  a  man  who  makes  an 
unprofitable  use  of  his  leisure.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  observations 
which  I  consider  may  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  read  to  some  advantage  the 
present  disputation  of  Dr.  Cudworth.  I.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoms  himself  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  well  distinguished  from  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  his  disciples,  who, 
beyond  all  controversy,  have  foisted  not  a  few  things  upon  their  master,  which  never 
entered  that  philosopher's  mind.  For  as  Pythagoras  committed  nothing  to  writing, 
and  did  not  openly  declare  his  mind  on  all  subjects,  it  followed,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  that  eadi  interpreted  his  philosophy  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  attri- 
buted whatever  he  himself  regarded  as  truths,  to  the  authority  of  Pythagoras.    That 
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Pythagoras  is  generally  reportecT  to  have  held  a  trinity  of 
divine  hypostases;  and  therefore  when  St  Cyril*  affirmeth 
Pythagoras  to  have  called  God  xf/ixwmv  rCtv  S\wv  kvicXoiv,  kqI 

this  was  the  case  is  shown  even  by  the  signal  want  of  unanimity  among  his  disciples, 
who  although  rerj  often  altogether  at  rariance,  nevertheless  all  appeal  to  Pythagoras, 
and  cease  not  to  ring  their  Ai^rbg  l^a  in  our  ears.    Pythagoras  himself  was  especially 
devoted  to  geometry  and  the  mathematical  sciences.     See,  besides  many  otherA,  Jam- 
blicbtts,  De  Vita  Pythagors,  cap.  26.  p.  96.  cap.  29.  p.  134.  &c.     Hence  he  described 
and  defined  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  by  geometrical  tdgns  and  figures,  as 
men  generally  are  wont  to  apply  the  art  they  most  understand  and  follow,  even  in 
other  sciences.     In  what  manner  he  did  this  we  may  learn  fh)m  the  Timsus  of  Plato 
and  Chalddius'  Commentary  thereon.    Add  what  Macrobius  has  written  in  Somnium 
Sdpionis,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  28.  and  of  the  modems  what  Herbert  of  Cherhury,  among 
many  others,  has  said  on  this  subject,  DeRe'igione  Gentilium,  cap.  10.  p.  89.  '&c.     He 
was  not  content,  however,  with  seeking  for  geometrical  proportion  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  supposed  that  the  parent  and  author  of  nature  had  regard  also  to  arith- 
metical proportion.     Wherefore,  as  in  numbers  the  progression  is  gradual  from  that 
whidi  is  simple  and  one  to  that  which  is  compound  and  consists  of  many,  so  also  in 
Uiis  universe  he  ima^ned  all  things  to  have  flowed  from  one  simple  nature,  and  by 
gradual  increase  to  have  become  &rther  removed  from  that  first  simplicity  :  moreover, 
that  all  the  classes  of  naturels  works,  and  also  the  whole  of  nature,  are  contained  in 
the  number  ten,  as  being  the  most  perfect.    Hence  the  labour  devoted  by  him  to  the 
contemplation  of  nature  was  directed  to  this  alone,  to  show  in  the  first  place  in  what 
manner  all  other  things  were  made  from  one,  so  that  the  composition  continually 
mcreased ;  and   secondly  to  prove,  that  the  architect  of  nature  nowhere  proceeded 
beyond  the  number  ten.     By  way  of  a  specimen,  the  better  to  understand  the  latter  of 
these,  read,  and  not  only  read,  but  dig^,  the  remarks  of  Jac.  Thomasius  on  the 
Anticfathon  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  Obs^vation.  Halens,  t  4.  obs.  19.  p.  373.   For  my 
part  I  should  not  place  much  value  on  this  system  of  philosophizing  on  nature  ;  nor 
does  Pythagoras  seem  to  me  to  be  any  better  than  a  musician  or  a  clockmaker  who 
should  attempt  to  accommodate  physical  science  to  the  precepts  of  his  art,  which  every 
one  would  at  once  pronounce  to  be  absurd  and  preposterous.     But  we  are  not  here  in- 
quiring, what  sort  of  a  philosopher  Pythagoras  was,  but  what  was  meant  by  his  numbers. 
Now  what  bodies  and  natural  things  Pythagoras  designated  by  numbers,  I  consider 
neither  to  be  known  by  any  one  at  the  present  day,  nor  indeed  to  have  been  known  by 
those  who  formerly  ddighted  in  the  name  of  Pythagoreans  ;  who,  being  ignorant  of  their 
master's  true  meaning,  transferred  those  numbers  some  to  metaphysical,  others  to 
moral,  and  others  to  I  know  not  what  other  subjects,  and,  entangled  in  endless  subtleties 
snd  verbal  niceties,  betrayed  their  own  ignorance  by  their  disputes  and  dissensions. 
That  this  maj  not  appear  strange  and  incredible  to  any  one,  I  shall  briefly  show  what 
I  observe  is  not  generally  known,  that,  properly  spealung,  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goru  perished  with  Pythagoras  himself,  and  that  those  who  after  his  death  wished  to 
be  regarded  as  Pythagoreans  were  scarcely  half  Pythagoreans,  being  the  followers  of 
this  man  in  name  rather  than  in  reality.    That  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras,  his  system 
of  instruction,  and  every  thing  else  connected  therewith,  were  lost  to  the  world  at  the 
same  time  wiUi  himself,  and  revived  by  no  one  afterwards,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those 
who  paj  even  moderate  attention  to  ancient  authors.     I  shall  only  speak,  therefore, 
of  h»  ))hilo8opby,  and  shall  show  by  the  testimonies  of  the  Pythagoreans  themselves, 
that  but  a  slender  report  of  this  survived  him.    Lysis,  one  of  his  own  scholars,  in  an 
epistle  to  Hipparchus,  written  after  Pythagoras'  death,  and  still  extant,  signifies  hfs 
unwillingness  to  communicate  to  any  one  the  precepts  of  his  master,  and  shows  at 
much  length  that  those  who  called  themselves  fbllowers  of  Pythagoras  did  not  repre- 
sent even  the  shadow  of  his  disciples.    This  epistle  has  been'  published  by  Dr.  Tho. 
Gale  among  others,  Opuscula  Veterum  Mythologica,  p.  736.    At  such  a  low  ebb  was 
the  philosDphj  of  Pythagoras  not  long  after  his  death.     What,  therefore,  do  we  sup- 
pose befell  it  afterwards  ?    This  is  made  pretty  apparent  by  Porphyry  in  his  life  of 


'  Contra  Julianum,  lib.  1.  cap.  30.  But  Cyril  interprets  this  saying  of  Pythagoras 
diflerently  from  the  learned  Doctor,  whose  explication,  obviously  at  variance  with  tho 
Greek  words,  as  given  by  Cyril,  will  I  fiincy,  be  assented  to  by  no  one. 
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wavTfov  Ktvritriv,  "  the  animation  of  the  whole  heavens,  and  the 
motion  of  all  things ;"  adding,  that  God  was  not^  as  some  sup- 
posed,  iicrog  tqq  diaKoafitiaBWQj  aXX'  iv  avrd^  SXog  iv  SXc^,  **  with- 

Pytbagoras,  p.  52.  where  he  confesses  that  at  the  decease  of  the  first  disciples  of 
Pythagoras,  the  whole  of  his  philosophy  perished,  a  very  few  remnants  alone  haTing 
been  preserved  in  the  memory  of  some  individuals.  I  shall  cite  some  of  his  words: 
Tf/c  ik  ffvfi^paQ  o^T^Q  KaTaffxovfftig  roifc  &v^paQ,  <n;vc(IXiwe  cat  i)  Iwicrr^^fi, 
dpffrjToc  Iv  toXq  arri^ttnv  in  ^vXax^itca  axP*  rSrt,  /iSvtov  rCiv  Svaavvirttv 
wapd  ToiQ  i^at  SiafAPfifiovivouit^v'  ovrt  ydp  t6v  Uv^aySpov  avyypaufia  ^y, 
*'  When  the  men  were  overwhelmed  with  this  calamity,  the  science  also  perished  along 
with  them,  hitherto  kept  concealed  in  their  breasts,  except  some  few  things  difficult  to 
be  understood,  which  the  auditors  of  exterior  admission  retained  in  the  memoij. 
For  no  writing  of  Pythagoras  was  in  existence."  Porphyry  immediately  adds, 
that  after  the  death  of  Pythagoras  his  surviving  scholars,  Lysis,  Archippus  and 
others,  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  any  of  his  precepts  from  beoomii^ 
public.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  all  the  interior  and  secret  philosophy 
of  Pythagoras  died  along  with  himself,  nor  has  any  portion  of  it  come  down 
to  us  except  what  those  whom  he  did  not  admit  to  the  mysteries  retained  by 
heart,  and  did  not  themselves  understand.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that 
what  he  taught  concerning  numbers  and  the  whole  of  physical  science  belonged  to  this 
interior  philosophy.  From  which  wc  may  understand  now  little  hope  remains  to  us  of 
recovering  the  true  form  and  nature  of  this  lost  doctrine.  But  I  shall  now  give 
another  passage  of  Porphyry's  from  the  same  Life,  p.  49.  which  clearly  proves  that 
not  only  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  generally,  but  in  particular  his  doctriue  concerning 
numbers  perished  along  with  himself:  'H  fikv  ^i/  wept  twv  dpi^^v  irpayfidrtia 
Totavrfi  Tois  Uv^ayopiioic  koI  Sid  ravrijv  irpiiiriffrriv  oijaav  n)v  j^tXoao^iav 
ravrriv  trvvsPrj  tr^Kr^rivai,  "  Such  was  the  use  of  numbers  with  the  Pythagoreans^ 
and  on  account  of  this  being  a  sort  of  first  philosophy  it  so  happened  that  the  philo> 
sophy  itself  perished.**  Porphyry  subjoins  other  reasons,  why  this  species  of  philosophy 
was  lost,  which  I  now  pass  over.  If  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  perished  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  numbers,  which  was  its  ground- work,  being  mostly  neglected,  who,  I 
ask,  will  deny  the  philosopher's  opinion  concerning  these  numbers  to  have  also  perished  ? 
Wherefore  Jamblichus,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  boasted  of  having  restored 
to  light  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  hitherto  neglected  and  enveloped  in  thick  dark- 
ness, De  Vita  Pythagorse,  cap.  1.  p.  2.  cd.  Kusteri.  Such  being  the  facts,  it  must  be 
manifest  with  what  truth  we  stated  that  there  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  bestow 
much  time  and  labour  upon  the  investigation  of  these  mysteries,  and  that  the  later 
Pythagoreans,  who  are  relied  upon  as  authorities  in  this  question,  are  unworthy  of  the 
sUghtest  consideration.  That  the  exterior  discipline  of  Pythagoras  is  for  the  most  part 
known  to  us,  I  admit;  but  the  interior  we  are  obliged  to  form  our  judgment  of  from  a 
few  words  of  certain  authors,  who  were  themselves  unacquainted  with  it. 

II.  To  come  to  Pythagoras*  monad  and  dyad  in  particular,  the  written  accounts 
extant  in  ancient  authors  respecting  these  nimibers,  may  themselves  even  be  taken  as 
a  proof,  that  those  decide  the  most  wisely  who  rank  the  whole  of  this  science  of  num- 
bers among  the  things  obliterated  by  time.  Not  a  few  of  the  ancients  consider  Uio 
monad  of  Pythagoras  to  be  God,  and  the  dyad,  matter,  out  of  which  God  created  the 
world.  Some  of  these  have  been  cited  by  the  learned  Doctor :  but  many  more  might 
be  brought  forward,  if  necessary.  Consult  J.  Meursius*  book  above  mentioned,  and  to 
the  authors  adduced  by  him  add  among  others,  Philo  Judaeus,  De  Legibus  Specialibus, 
p.  805.  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  8.  segm.  25.  p.  507.  508.  Neither  is  the  thing 
altogether  destitute  of  probability,  especially  if  Pythagoras  be  supposed  to  have 
r^arded  matter  as  animated  with  a  certain  spirit ;  which,  according  to  some  passages 
of  the  ancients,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  For  there  seems  to  have  been 
nothing  absurd  in  comparing  matter,  which  is  pervaded  by  a  certain  spirit,  with  the 
number  two,  and  the  mind  itself,  which  digested  and  disposed  this  rude  matter,  with 
the  monad  or  unity.  But  if  we  are  to  believe  others  not  inferior  in  age,  learning,  or 
iitclligence,  we  shall  perhaps  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  what  the  philosopher  called 
a  monad,  was  rude  and  ill-digested  matter,  from  the  modification  of  which  were  pro- 
duced first  the  four  elements,  and  afterwards  all  other  bodies.  We  shall  adduce  some 
evidence  of  this.  Hcrmias,  Irris.  Philos.  Gcntil.  sect  16.  p.  225.  says  :  'Apx^  rwv 
vdvTiav  »)  fiot'dc*  ix  H  t&v  trxtjpMTuv  avrrjQ  Kal  Ik  t&v  dpi^fidv  rd  arotxi^a 
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out  the  fabric  of  the  world,  but  whole  in  the  whole,"  this  seems 
properly  to  be  understood  of  that  third  divine  hypostasis  of  the 
ryUiagoric  trinity,  namely  the  eternal  Psyche.  Again,  when 
Goi  is  called  in  Plutarch,^  according  to  Pythagoras,  avrog  6  vovc^ 
"mind  itself,**  this  seems  to  be  meant  properly  of  his  second 
hypostasis ;  the  supreme  Deity,  according  to  him,  being  some- 
thing above  mind  or  intellect     In  like  manner  when  in  Cicero,^ 

yiycrai,  "  Unity  is  the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  and  from  the  figures  and  numbers  of 
this  the  elements  are  form^**  What  can  a  monad  be  but  matter,  if  the  beginnings  of 
things  axe  produced  from  its  various  figures  ?  Nicomnchus  Gcrasenus,  in  Photius, 
Bibtioth.  cod.  187.  p.  462.  after  sajing  that  the  Pythagoreans  held  the  fiovdc  to  be 
SXi)  in  a  certain  way  (irwc)>  thus  proceeds :  Uavra  vpW^^^  fiiyvvg  u»g  dXfj^ug, 
ad  way^oxi^C  Xoitrbv,  Kal  x^pV^^'^'^t  'f«»  X«0C»  <ri;yx*'^'C»  ffvyicpa<ric,  aXafiTria, 
**  That  the  same  in  truth  mingles  all  things,  and  afterwards  receives  and  contains  all, 
and  is  ohaos^  oonfuslon,  commixture,  darkness."  Which  words,  as  must  be  obvious  to 
everjone,  can  only  apply  to  the  first  matter,  from  which  all  other  things  flowed.  Nor 
to  eonfefls  the  truths  does  this  opinion  appear  to  me  to  be  absurd  or  improbable,  espe- 
pedally  if  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  from  the 
precepts  of  his  followers,  particularly  Empedocles.  What  should  hinder  us  from 
callmg  that  one  matter  from  which  all  other  things  emanated,  a  monad,  if  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  employ  numbers  on  phjrsical  subjects  ?  From  this  one  matter  pro- 
ceeded fint  the  dyad,  namely,  the  two  primary  elements,  water  and  air.  From  the 
coBcretion  of  water,  the  earth  was  gradually  produced :  from  air  sprung  fire.  Thus  we 
have  the  quaternary  number,  which  Pythagoras,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  many, 
laid  down  as  the  number  of  the  elements.  Now,  which  of  the  two  opinions  is  to  be 
pidened,  I  would  fiiin  learn  fit)m  those  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  very  sagacious  in 
exploring  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients.  But  most  assuredly,  if  they  wish  to  be  guided 
hj  truth  and  reason,  they  will  confess  that  no  one  at  the  present  day  is  able  to  dispel 
these  doubts  and  difficulties. 

II L  The  learned  Doctor's  arguments  to  show  that  Pythagoras  subjected  matter  to 
God,  or  derived  it  from  the  divine  essence  itself,  appear  to  me  to  possess  little  weight 
Tbe  passage  of  Alexander,  in  Laertius,  is  too  obscure  to  admit  of  any  thing  certain  being 
elicited  Arom  it.  If  it  proves  any  thing,  it  is  this,  that  Pythagoras  placed  the  so-called 
dyad  below  the  monad.  But  it  does  not  explain  what  he  meant  by  monad  and  dyad, 
^e  saying  of  Hermias,  which  we  have  just  noticed,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  point, 
the  monad,  according  to  it,  being  the  matter  from  which  the  elements  were  generated. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  from  Thearidus  cannot  be  decided  upon  with  any  certainty, 
owing  to  its  extreme  conciseness ;  neither  is  it  clear,  whether  this  man  was  expressing 
his  own  sentiments,  or  those  of  Pythagoras.  But  the  statement  of  Porphyry,  which  is 
the  last  quoted,  if  tme,  is  so  &r  from  clearing  and  exculpating  Pythagoras,  that  it  shows 
him  rather  to  belong  to  those,  who  suppose  men  and  animals  to  have  been  produced^ 
like  the  plants,  from  putrid  matter,  without  any  assistance  of  the  Deity;  which  opinion 
trenches  doeely  upon  the  gravest  impiety  towards  God.  Let  us  own  the  truth.  We 
are  not  at  this  day  in  a  condition  to  estimate  the  whole  of  the  science  and  discipline  of 
Pythagoras  and  other  philosophers  from  a  few  scattered  words  of  ancient  authors.  As 
regards  Pythagoras  especially,  the  accounts  handed  down  respecting  him  are  so  con- 
flicting, and  BO  various  and  ambiguous,  that  any  one  endowed  with  even  a  moderate 
share  of  talent,  might  be  able  to  find  in  them  the  precepts  and  principles  of  all  the 
philosophers  that  ever  existed.  To-day,  Pythagoras  will  appear  a  Cartesian,  should  any 
one  of  that  school  so  desire ;  to-morrow,  should  another  not  grudge  the  labour,  he  will 
pass  over  to  the  school  of  Grassendi ;  from  which  again  Spinoza  and  his  party  will  presently 
drag  him  forth,  and  prove  him  to  have  belonged  to  themselves.  Such  is  the  weakness 
of  mankind :  what  it  is  permitted  us  to  know,  we  pass  by  and  disregard,  while  those 
things  whidi  are  shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness,  and  as  it  were,  in  eternal  nighty 
alth^igh  not  at  all  concerning  us,  we  watch  over  with  intense  anxiety  and  labour,  as 
tboc^  they  were  the  riches  of  Attalus. 

*  De  Pladtis  Philos.  lib.  I.  cap.  7.  p.  881.    This  explication  also,  together  with  all 
that  is  here  bronght  forward,  will  with  difficulty  be  assented  to. 

*  De  Natura  0eor*  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  2895.  torn.  9.  opp. 
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Pythagoras'  opiiiion  concerning  the  Deity  is  thus  represented; 
Deum  esse  aniinum  per  naturani  rerum  onmium  intentum  et 
commeantem,  ex  quo  animi  nostri  carperentur,  "  That  Godwaa 
a  mind  passin^^  thcough  the  whole  nature  of  things,  from  whom, 
our  Bout  were,  ;is  It  nere,  decerped  or  cut  out;"  and  again :  Ex 
univeraa  mente  diviiia  delibato  esse  animos  nostros:  thUintiir 

Srobability  wus  to  iic  underatood  also  either  of  the  third  or  secooii 
ivine  hypostasis,  and  not  of  the  first,  which  was  properly  called 
hy  him  to  iv  and  ^di  ami  "  Monad  ;"  and  also,  at 

Plutarch*  tells  us,  oodnesa   itself."      Aristotlo'' 

phunly  affirmctli,  tha  ancient  theologere  amongst 

the  Pagans  made  tpi  o  be  the  first  principle  of  all 

things,  that  is,  the  e  ind  we  have  already  showed, 

that  OrpbeuB  was  ol  '  when  tpBii;  iroXvrtoTriis  and  i 

iroXft^qnc,  "delight  lat  which  is  not  blind,  butJ 

iitll  of  wisdom  and  c  by  bim  to  be  atTortXIc  an^^ 

■irpta^6Ta.Tov,  "  self-j  be  oldest  of  tdl  things,"  it  ij 

Kain,  that  he  snppoak..  hing  less  than  the  supreme 

eity.  Wherefore  since  Pythagoras  is  generally  afhrmcd  to 
have  followed  the  Orphic  principles,  we  may  from  hence  presume, 
that  he  did  it  in  this  also.  Though  it  be  very  true  that  Plato, 
who  called  the  supreme  Deity  rayaObv,  as  well  as  Pythagoras, 
did  dissent  from  tue  Orphic  theology  in  this,  and  would  not 
acknowledge  Love  for  a  name  of  the  supreme  Deity  ;  as  when 
in  his  Symposion  in  the  person  of  Agatho  he  speaks  thus: 
♦niSptfUroAXo  aWa  b/io\oybiv,  tovto  oii_^  o/ioXoyC),  wc  "Epwf 
Kp6vov  Kol  'lairfTou  ap\at6Tep6c  iartv'  aWa  ^ttfii  vcturarov 
avTov  tlvai  dtuv,  koX  atl  v(ov,  "  Though  I  should  readily  grant 
to  Phtedms  many  other  things,  yet  I  canuot  consent  to  him  in 
this,  that  Love  was  older  than  Saturn  and  lapet ;  but  on  the 
contrary  I  do  affirm  him  to  be  the  youngest  of  the  gods,  a8  he  is 
always  youthful."  They  who  made  Love  older  than  Saturn  as 
well  as  lapet,  supposed  it  to  be  the  supreme  Deity ;  wherefore 
Plato  here  on  the  contrary  affirms  Love  not  to  be  the  supreme 
Deity  or  Creator  of  all,  but  a  creature ;  a  certmn  junior  god,  or 
indeed,  as  he  afterwards  adds,  not  so  much  a  god  as  a  demon,  it 
bdng  a  thing  which  pitunly  implies  imperfection  in  it.  "  Love 
(saith  he)  is  a  philosopher,  whereas  5tC>v  ouStlc  ^iXono^ei,  oiiS* 
hrtBvpfi  (To^oc  -fivta^ai,  tim  yap,  no  god  philosophizeth,  nor 
desires  to  be  made  wise,  because  he  is  so  already,"  ACTCeably 
with  which  doctrine  of  his,  Flotinua'  determines,  that  Love  la 
peculiar  to  that  middle  rank  of  beings  called  souls :  Tlaaa  i/'ux^ 

*  De  Pbcitia  Philos.  lib.  I.  cap.  7.  p.  881. 

'MclaphjB.  lib.  I.  cap.  i.  p.  267.  torn.  4.  opp.  See  eti.  S.ncl.  IS.  and  what  we  haw 
there  remarked. 

'  De  Bono  et  Unn,  Ennead.  6.  lib.  8.  cap.  12.  p.  768.  Compare  the  aamc  Plotiniu 
in  a  ipecific  tteatite,  Dc  Amoic,  Enncad.  3,  lib.  5.  p.  291. 
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'A^poS/ni*   Kol  TOUTO  alvlmrai  Kai  ra  r^c  'A^poSfrijc  yevfdXia,  kuX 
i  IfHitg  b  fUT*  airnig  yBvSfiivoc*  ip^  ovv  Kara  <^{kjiv  typvaa  ^pv^rj 
hov,  evte>0fivai  SriXovaa,  SjoirBp  wapOivoc  koAi^  irpog  koaov  avSpa' 
irav  Si  etc  yive<Tiv  eXdoDcra,    olou   fivritrrdaic   airari}0y9    aXXov 
i^fiivri   S'viiTOV  tpwra,  iptifiiq  irarpog   vSpi^crai,  &C.   **  Every 
Soul  is  a  Venue,  which  is  also   intimated   by  Venus'  nativity, 
md  Love's  being  begotten  with  her :  wherefore  the  soul  being  m 
ts  right  natural  state  loves  God,  desiring  to  be  united  with  him, 
?lu(£  is  a  pure,  heavenly  and  virgin  love ;  but  when  it  descends 
0  generation,  being  courted  with  these  amorous   allurements 
lere  below,  and  deceived  by  them,  it  changeth  that  its  divine 
nd  heavenly  love  for  another  mortal  one :  but  if  it  again  shake 
ff  these  lascivious  and  wanton  loves,  and  keep  itself  chaste  from 
bem,  returning  back  to  its  own  father  and  original,  it  will  be 
igbtly  affected  as  it  ought.''    But  the  reason  of  this  difference 
etwixt  the  Orpheists  and  Plato,  that  the  former  made  Love  to 
e  the  oldest  of  all  the  gods,  but  the  latter  to  be  a  junior  god  or 
emon,  proceeded  only  from  an  equivocation  in  the  word  Love, 
i'or  Plato's  Love  was  the  daughter  of  Penia,  that  is,  poverty 
ud  indigency,  together  with  a  mixture  of  nfipoc>  or  "  riches ;" 
nd  being  so  as  it  were  compounded  of  plenty  and  poverty,  was 
a  plain  language  no  other  than  the  love  of  desire,  which,  as 
Instotle  affirmeth,  is  /xcra  XijrriQy  "  accompanied  with  m*ief  and 
ain."    But  that  Orphic  and  Pythagoric  love  was  nothing  else 
<nt  7r6poQ  and  evTropca,  "  infinite  riches  and  plenty,  a  love  of 
edundancy  and  overflowing  fulness,  delighting  to  communicate 
iself,"  wmch  was  therefore  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  things 
nd  the  most  perfect,  that  is,  the  supreme  Deity ;  according  to 
rhidi  notion  also,  in  the  Scripture  itself,  God  seems  to  be  c^led 
>ve,  though  the  word  be  not  there  iptaq,  but  ayairii.     But  to 
ay  the  truth,  Parmenides'  love  (however  made  a  principle  some- 
where by  Aristotle®)  seems  to  be  neither  exactly  the  same  with 
he  Orphic,   nor  yet  with  the  Platonic  love,  it  being  not  the 
upreme  Deity,   and  yet  the  first  of  the  created  gods ;  which 
ippears  from  Simplicius'^  connecting  these  two  verses  of  his 
ogether  in  this  manner : 

'avTtiv  Kol  itwv  alrlav  ilval  ^i}(ri,  Xlywv, 

JlpiarioTov  fAiv  Ipwra  ^iCiv  fifirlffaaro  navnav* 

*Li  the  midst  of  these  elements  is  that  God  which  govemeth  all 
hings,  and  whom  Parmenides  affirmeth  to  be  the  cause  of  gods, 
rritmg  thus :  God  first  of  all  created  Love,  before  the  other  gods." 

*  Phjrsic.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  3.  p.  446.  torn.  1.  opp.     Add  Metaphyaic  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
.269. 
'  Comment,  in  AriHotelis  Phytica,  p.  152.  ed  Grece  Aldins. 
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Wherefore  by  this  love  of  Parmeniilca  is  understood  nothing 
else,  but  the  lower  soul  of  the  world,  together  with  a  pl»«ti0 
nature,  which,  though  it  be  the  origiuol  of  motion  and  activity 
in  this  corporcd  world,  yet  is  it  but  n  eecoodary  or  created  gO(fV 
before  whose  pro<:luction,  necessity  ie  said  by  those  Emnaf 
theologers  to  have  reigned :  the  true  meaning  whereof  acema  bQ 
be  this,  that  before  tliat  divine  spirit  moved  upon  the  wateiqj 
and  brought  tilings  into  nn  orderly  system,  there  was  Dothlng 


but  the  necessity  of  r 
wisdom  or  luelhod 
and  floating  ehaos."* 
But  Pythagoras, 
Deity  a  Monad,  but 
rally  affirmed,  that 
hereby:  though Porp 
the  disciples  of  P; 
delivered  to  them  i 
Which  Tetractye  alsv 
^iaiag  "  the  fountain  or  i 


.,  unguided  by  any  ordedj! 
is,  by  love)  in  that  confused 

d  not  only  call  the  supremd 
or  Tetractys  :  for  it  is  gene^ 
limsclf    was    wont  to    swe  " 
ibliehus  and  others,  wiite  th 
e  by   Pythagoras,   who   hi 
Cnbak  of   this   Tetracty 
verses  is  called  wiiyii  aivni 
.1^1  nature."  an  expression,  that 


cannot  properly  belong  to  any  thing  but  the  supreme  Deity. 
And  thus  Hierocles:'  Ovk  tartv  fiiriTf  o  fi^  tvc  TtrpaKTvo^,  <uc 
piZvCt  K"'  opxSc  ^pTifroi'  lan  yap,  tif  t^a/itv,  Srifitovpyoc  tuv 

"  That  the  Pjrthagoream  aitributed  great  power  and  importance  to  the  tematj 
number,  and  aaserted  all  thing)  to  be  compounded  of  three,  ie  showa  both  Irom  maoj 
other  p»«age«  of  ancient  authors,  collFcled  by  J,  Menraiui,  in  hii  Denar.  FythagDiic. 
cap,  5.  p.  35.  and  eipcdally  from  the  clear  testimony  of  Ariitotle,  De  Ccelo,  lib,  1, 
cap.  1.  p.  GIO.  torn.  1.  opp.  Bull  am  ignorant,  I  own,where  it  ii  made  to  appear, that 
thii  aect  together  with  their  maitei  ranked  God  alio  among  thoee  Ihingi  which  are  com- 
prised in  these,  nor  do  I  undentand  upon  what  foundation  the  PythBgorean  trinity 
rests  for  its  support.  If  what  most  andent  authors  inform  us  of  be  true,  Ibat  the  reason, 
why  so  much  importance  was  attached  in  this  school,  to  the  temarj  number,  was,  because 
all  things  have  a  begiqning,  middle,  and  end,  ve  must  exempt  the  Deil;  ^m  this  cUia 
of  things,  to  which  the  triad  is  sacred,  innsmuch  as  he  is  without  beginning,  middle, 
and  end,  and  is  wholly  simple  and  one.  As  to  its  being  stated  that  Pythagoras  was  ■ 
disciple  of  Orpheus,  and  that  Orpheus  acknowledged  three  persons  or  natures  in  God, 
this  with  me  baa  very  little  weight.  For,  supposing  Pythagoras  to  hate  borrowed 
his  precepts  from  the  Orphic  poems  ;  which,  however,  I  consider  (o  admit  of  dispute, 
althougihjnmblichus,  DeVita  Fythagone,  cup.  21.  p.  127.  and  others  forbid  us  to  doubt 
it  ;  what  ia  advanced  on  the  subject  of  the  three  principles  of  Orpheus,  is,  ns  1  havs 
already  shown  above,  so  lame  and  unsatisfactory,  that  few  wise  men  will  be  fuund  to 
assent  to  it.  No  greater  value  do  I  attach  to  the  testimonies  of  the  junior  Plntonists, 
who  are  wont  also  to  number  Pythagoras  among  the  patrons  of  their  three  principles. 
If  we  are  to  abide  by  their  authority,  we  must  confound  the  whole  of  the  doctrine* 
of  ancient  philosophers,  whom  Ihey  are  accustomed  to  force  into  tbeit  own  camp  and 
to  make  the  unwilling  champions  of  their  own  principles,  I  pass  orer  what  is  here 
advanced  respecting  the  Orphic  and  Platonic  love.  For  I  have  already  bestowed  some 
aUention  upon  the  subject,  ch.  3.  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  r^nrd  the  whole  of  the 
accounts  on  this  subject,  met  with  in  andent  authors,  who  neither  agree  among  them- 
selves nor  in  nil  instances  understand  their  own  meaning,  as  resembling  idle  and 
visionflry  trifles  rather  than  the  opinions  and  precepts  of  philosophy.  In  explaining 
and  eluddating  which  matters,  were  a  wise  mnn  lo  enpend  much  labour,  he  would  be 
acting  Uke  those  who  undertake  to  turn  dust  into  gold,  or  who  construe  the  words  of  the 
uck  into  infalhlile  oracles. 

'  Comment,  in  Auren  Cannina  Pythagorc.  p.  170.  171. 
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Sk(aVy  KtA  alrta  fi  Tcrpac^  Geoc  votifrig,  airioc  rov  ovpaviov,  jcal 
alffOtp-ov  GcoD,  '^  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  worlds  which 
doth  not  depend  upon  the  Tetractys,  as  its  root  and  principle. 
For  the  Tetrad  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  maker  of  all 
things;  the  intelligible  God,  the  cause  of  the  heavenly  and  sen- 
sible God,''  that  is,  of  the  animated  world  or  heaven.  Now  the 
latter  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists^  endeavour  to  give  reasons 
why  God  should  be  called  Tetras  or  Tetractys,  from  certain 
mysteries  in  that  number  four,  as  for  example ;  First,  because 
the  Tetrad  is  Svva/iic  ScjcaSoc*  "the  power  of  the  Decad,"  it 
virtually  containing  the  whole  Decad  in  it,  which  is  all  numbers 
or  beings ;  but  the  bottom  of  this  mystery  is  no  more  than  this, 
that  one,  two,  three,  four,  added  sul  together,  make  up  ten. 
Again,  because  the  Tetrad  is  an  arithmetic  mediety  betwixt  the 
Afonad  and  the  Hebdomad ;  which  Monad  and  Hebdomad  are 
said  to  agree  in  this,  that  as  the  Monad  is  ingenit  or  unmade,  it 
being  the  original  and  fountain  of  all  numbers,  so  is  the  Heb- 
domad said  to  be,  not  only  nap^ivog,  but  ajuLyTtiyoy  ^*  a  motherless,'*' 
as  well  as  "  virgin  number."  Wherefore,  the  Tetrad  lying  in  the 
middle  betwixt  the  ingenit  Monad,  and  the  motherless  virgin 
Hebdomad ;  and  it  being  both  begotten  and  begetting,  say  they, 
must  needs  be  a  very  mysterious  number,  and  ntly  represent  tne 
Deity.  Whereas  indeed  it  was  therefore  unfit  to  represent  the 
Deity,  because  it  is  begotten  by  the  multiplication  of  another 
number ;  as  the  Hebdomad  therefore  doth  not  very  fitlv  sym- 
bolize ^vith  it  neither,  because  it  is  barren  or  begets  nothing  at 
all  within  the  Decad,  for  which  cause  it  is  called  a  vir^n.  Again, 
it  b  fiirther  added,  that  the  Tetrad  fitly  resembles  that  which  is 
solid,  because,  as  a  point  answers  to  a  Monad,  and  a  line  to  a 
Dyad,  and  a  superficies  to  a  Triad,  (the  first  and  most  simple 
fi^re  being  a  triangle ;)  so  the  Tetrad  properly  represents  the 
sdiid,  the  first  pyranud  being  found  in  it.  But  upon  this  consi- 
deration, the  Tetrad  could  not  be  so  fit  a  symbol  of  the  incor- 
poreal Deity,  neither  as  of  the  corporeal  world.  Wherefore 
these  things  being  all  so  trifling,  slight,  and  fantastical,  and  it 
being  reauy  absurd  for  Pythagoras  to  call  his  Monad  a  Tetrad; 
the  late  conjecture  of  some  learned  men  amongst  us'  seems  to  be 
much  more  probable,  that  Pythagoras'  Tetractys  was  really 

'  This  applies  principally  to  Hierocles,  in  whose  commentary  on  the  golden  verses, 
the  explications  of  the  tetrad,  which  follow,  are  propounded. 

'  He  means  Jo.  Seldeu  and  Theoph.  Gale,  who  maintained  this  opinion,  the  former 
De  Diis  Syria  Syntag.  2.  cap.  1.  p.  209.  210.  and  the  latter  in  a  learned  book, 
entitled.  The  Court  St  the  (xentUe^  or  a  Discourse  touching  the  Original  of  Human 
litemtaje,  Oxon.  1672.  4.  par.  2.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  p.  147.  Perhaps  also  the  same  was 
hdd  bj  other  British  writers,  whose  works  have  not  reached  us.  Dr.  Henry  More,  a 
learned  tAend  of  Dr.  Cudworth's,  in  the  Append,  ad  Defensionem  CabbalaB  Philosoph. 
Sam.  AndiesB  Oppositam.  cap.  2.  p.  124.  neither  wholly  rejects  nor  adopts  the  opinion, 
hot  tijces,  at  it  were,  an  intermediate  station  between  the  advocates  of  the  respective 
ttdci. 
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nothing  elae  but  tlie  Tetragrammaton,  or  that  proper  name  of  the 
supreme  God  amongst  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  four  letters  or 
consonants.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Pythagoras 
(who  besides  liis  travelhng  into  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Chaldea,  and 
his  eojouroiug  at  Sidon,  is  affirmed  by  Joaephus,  Porphyrias,  and 
others,  to  have  conversed  with  the  Hebrews  also*)  should  be  bo 
well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Tetragrammaton,  since  it 
not  unknown  to  the  Hetruriaus  and  Latins,  their  Jove  being 
cert^nly  nothing  clt"'  *  "■'  -"''-"d,  it  is  the  opinion  of  soma 
philol<^ers,'  that  eve  Verses  themselves,  notwith- 

*  Of  thia  opinion  ate  mo  ng  whom  will  be  fiiund,  Hugo  Gntfim, 

ObwmU  ad  lib.  1.  De  Ve  jann,  p.  72.  nod  J.  Alb.  Fabricim, 

Diblioth.  Grec  lib.  2.  tb|>  inpote   Pjlhagoiai  to  have  dcrired 

whalcTer  true  doctrine  he  id  divine  thing!  from  (he  Jem.     Ts  i 

omit  othen,  Dr.  Cudvoctb'  1,  Dr.  Henrr  More,  in  hii  Cabb^ 

Philoaophia,  mid  hii  defai'  m  teft  no  «onc  unlumed,  in  order  to 

cMabliih  the  tnitb  of  this  ,  eqnalljr  lalenlf  d  and  eniditc,  hnw 

proTed  bj  no  mean  argumo  s  il  to  be  pUced  uptm  tb«  areoanU- 

reipecting  Pythagorai'  inlei<  Sea  i.  Albt.  Mirieiua,  ifatd.  p.  4Ml 

who  take*  Iheiami;  view.    ,  paaa^  of  Hennippni,  in  Jom^tm, 

which  is  principally  relied  u<-  mj  u-un  -..»  «••=  of  Ihe  nppoiitt  opinion,  the  ImtiihI 
J.  Le  Clerc  hoafnigijESti.'d.  that  Joaephus  crtuneougly  rea-l  'lot'faiui'  for  'Ifalvv.  Not. 
ail  Grotium  de  Veril.  Relig.  Chrirt.  p.  7'2.  nnJ  in  mv  opinion,  not  without  proliahility. 
At  all  event!,  it  is  certain  thKl  Fythagonia  Hijouintil  among  thf  IdiMns  in  Crete,  on 
which,  coniull  J.  Manhani,  Cnnon  Chronic,  uec  10.  p.  35G. 

>  Their  opinion,  however,  ha*  been  criticized  at  aome  length  bj  Dr.  Hen.  Hoi^ 
Append,  od  Defeniionem  Philoa.  Cahbals,  cap.  3.  p.  IIS.  &c.  whoee  worda,  aa  emi- 
centlj  illiutrative  of  this  mbject,  it  will  not  be  amin  to  quote.  Thus,  then,  he  writea : 
Interea  lad  dod  aba  re  fore  puto,  eoa  Fhilologoe  aggredi,  quonim  meminit  eiuditu* 
auctor  Sislematii  mundi  intcllectualis,  qui  juramentum  in  diiticho  Fjtbagorico  pet 
Tetractjn  sTe  Tetragrammaton  fieri  ataluunt,  hoc  eat,  per  JehoTam,  nomine  Dd  pn 
ipio  DeD  poaito  juita  illud  Robbinorum  dictum  :  kti  latn  mvi  NVr,  Ipte  iwiiwn  lUim 
eil,  luumgue  nomen  ipt :  ac  ai  senaua  iatonun  lertMruni : 


hie  eaaet :  per  Tetragrammaton  aire  Jebovam,  qni  communirarit  k  ipium  die  Ibntem 
Eteme  nalum  noMrii  animabui,  quippe  aeeundum  doctrinam  PjthBgoricam  ei  menia 
dirina  carptia  at  delibatii.  Ad  Fhilologoa  igitur  istoa  reapondeo.  Primo  tinnuluDI 
iatud  reciprocumque  Rabbinoruni  dictum,  aeaau  politico  et  fomn  magii  arcsno  mjiti- 
eoque  intelligendum,  perpeiBin  heic  et  (juasi  obtorto,  quod  oiunt,  cotio,  ad  fodiHimain 
Boliccismum  grammaticum  defendendum  vel  inritum  tiahi.  Neque  enitn  illad  dictum 
Rabbinlcum  aeniu  grammalico  acciplendum  eat  ad  abionBi  exciuandaa  i<rvvra{iae, 
aed  ad  significandum,  ubi  nomen  Jehovah  Blicuipenonsimpooitur,  nan  eeae  inane  nomen 
in  Scriptura,  aed  rem  ipeam  aubeiae:  ut,  ubi  angelua  fiaderis  et  dux  laraelitanim 
Jehovah  dicttur.  Jehovsni'ipaum  iiti  posone  niboae  innuit,  ac  ro  vaa  fiiiaae  Cbriitum 
animamve  Messis  tetemo  Logo  conjuDctam  esse,  &c  '  Ut  omiltsm,  nomen  et  rem, 
vocarr  et  ease  idem  frequenter  spud  Hebrzoa  ngniflcaie,  adeo,  ut  ex  communi 
ialo  lingux  Hebraice  idiotiimo  dictum  illud  Rabbinicum  multis  in  lods  exponi 
poMit:  quern  tamen  Idiotiamum  omnea  syntaxioi  legea  irritaa  facere,  nemo  ^luuI 
atatuerit.  Deinde,  quod  et  aupra  monui,  ne  Tetragiammaton  quidem,  mulloqiM 
minus  Tetractjra,  eat  nomen  Dei,  aed  Jehovah :  adeo  ut  demirari  aati*  nequeam 
borum  oacitantium  Philologorum,  qui  tam  incondita  et  male  cohsreatia  inaomnia  oilii 
lilteralo  propinani,  nee  Tetiactyn  aive  Tirpila,  perinde  atque  reliqao  nnmerw 
Pjthagoricoa,  symbols  ease  permiltunt  ;  (ut  eerie  Hierocle*  eo  loco,  urbi  ait ;  'Bim 
jip  Jij/iioupyit  riv  BXuiv  lal  alria  ij  nrpdci  S»ie  voflric,  *c  ajmbolum  pro 
ip  aignata  poiiit)  aed  propria  nomina  volunt  eaae,  immo  fea  ipaaa,  quorum  tantmn 
■j^mboLa  aunt  aive  repcitoria  /ivqfioyivruii :  qulim  luce  profecto  clariua  ait,  Tatractya 
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standing  the  seeming  repugnancy  of  the  ajmiax,  it  is  not 
Pythagoras,  that  is  sworn  by,  bat  this  Tetractys  or  Tetragram- 
maton ;  that  b  Joyah  or  Jehovah,  the  nam^  of  God  being  put  for 

noQ  ene  nomen  Dei,  sed  Tetngrammati  repontoiium  dumtaxat,  ati  et  aliorum  mjste- 

rioram,  quomm  ait  idoneum  tymbolum*    Ac  proinde,  qaomodo,  (ipse  nomen  suum  est, 

aoumqiie  nomen  ipse)  quum  Tetractyi  nomen  iptius  non  sit,  nedum  ipse  Deus,  craisum 

fflum  soloDciaiDiun  excusare  posBit,ego  quidem  nequaquam  Tideo.  Teitio,  si  {irapad6vTa) 

eMntiJB  diviniB  animabns  hamanis  communicationem  sive  fur&iomp  significare  debu- 

isKt,  Tocalnilani  furad6vra,  non  irapadSvra,  adhibitum  fuiaset,  quum  usitatissima  vods 

iropa^oDvoi  significatio  ad  doctrinam  mysteriorumve  traditionem  pertineat :  quo  sensu 

Doo  ego  solum,  sed  alii  plerique  omnes  hoc  in  loco  accipiunt    Quarto,  si  wapadSvra 

idem  heic  sonet,  atque  /ttraidyra,  et  (iraydv  divdov  (^v<rtu>g)  ipsam  dinnam  essentiam 

indigitet,  nostris  animabus,  quippe  ex  mente  divina  carptis  et  delibutis,  communicatam, 

id  quidem  admodum  durum  paradoxum  est,  et  doctrinse  PythagoricsB  omnique  sanas 

sapientie  contrarium.     Dum  enim  animos  nostros  ex  mente  di?ina  carptos  esse  ac 

ddibatos  supponit,  mentem  divinam  supponit  discerpibilem,  ac  proinde,  corpoream, 

adeo  ut  Philologi  isti,  qui  huic  sententias  &vent,  pbilologia  multo  plus  poUere  videantur, 

qoam  soUda  ratione  aut  acumine  philosophico.    Quxnto  denique  plena  formula  juia- 

menti  Pjthagorici  sic  est : 

Oif  f^d  rbv  djitripg,  yffvxf  wapaiSvra  rirpoKT^ 
Uaydv  Atvaov  fitffiUQf  piZ^fiA  r*  ixovtrav, 

qnemadmodum  reperitur  apud  Sextum  Empiricum,*  passimque  apud  alios  scriptores : 
nee  probabile  est  primitus  plenum  non  ftiisse  distichon  ;  (nisi  monostichon  solummodo 
ftiait)  cujus  igitur  sensus  hie  Ibret  secundum  istos  Philologos : 

Non  per  Tetractjm,  qui  animae  nostra  oommunicaTit 
Fontem  stemsB  nature^  ladicemque  habentem. 

Qui  aeuai  plane  mancus  est  et  imperfbctus,  quum  plenus  et  natims  sensus  sit,  idemque 

Non  per  eum,  qui  animae  nostras  tradidit  Tetiactyn, 
Fontem  perennis  naturs  radicemque  habentem. 

Hie  sensus  plenus  est,  ooncinnus  et  perspicuus :  alter  yero,  praeterquam  quod  mancus, 
falsus  est  praeterea.  Neque  enim  fons  aetemae  naturae,  Deus  utique  ipse,  radicem 
habet,  unde  pullulet,  set  radix  ipsa  est  rerum  quidem  omnium.  Atque  hec  breviter 
ad  ooofutandam  banc  absonam  opinionem  dictorum  Philologorum  opera  pretium 
putabam  affietrre,  quum  eruditissimus  vir,  ad  alia  properans,  earn  tantummodo  propo- 
nere  contentus  esset,  oonfutationem  yero  illius  ipsi  visum  sit  praetermittere ;  quippe 
quam  forsan  yix  dignam  conftitatione  putayit,  praesertim  si  cum  simplici  nostra  jur»- 
menti  Pythagorid  interpretatione  conferatur,  **  Meanwhile  it  will  not,  I  consider,  be 
foreign  to  our  purpose,  to  notice  those  philologers  mentioned  by  the  learned  author  of 
the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Unirerse,  who  decide  that  in  the  Pythagoric  distich  it  is 
tbe  Tetractys  or  Tetngrammaton  that  is  sworn  by,  that  is  Jehovah,  the  name  of  the 
Deity  being  put  for  the  Deity  himself,  according  to  the  rabbinical  saying :  '  He  is  his 
name  and  his  name  is  He,'  as  though  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  this  distich  were 
this:  '  By  the  Tetragrammaton  or  Jehovah,  who  hath  communicated  himself  or  the 
fountain  of  tbe  eternal  nature  to  our  souls,'  as  being  according  to  the  Pythagorean 
doctnne  canred  and  culled  out  of  the  divine  mind.  To  these  philologers  therefore  I 
reply.  In  the  first  place,  this  jingling  and  reciprocating  saying  of  the  rabbins,  which 
IS  to  be  understood  in  a  political  and  probably  in  a  more  hidden  and  mystical  sense,  is 
lieve  erroneously  and  forcibly  dragged  in  to  defend  the  foulest  grammatical  solecism. 
For  this  saying  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  grammatical  sense  to  excuse  harsh  Awirraliai^ 
but  to  signify,  when  the  name  Jehovah  is  applied  to  any  person,  that  it  is  not  in 
fcripture  an  idle  name,  but  that  the  thing  itself  is  understood  by  it :  as,  where  the 
«Dg^  of  the  covenant  and  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  is  called  Jehovah,  it  implies  that 
Jebofah  himself  was  the  person  understood*  and  that  it  was  in  reality  Christ  or  the 
•odI  of  the  Messiah  combined  with  the  eternal  Logos,  &c  setting  aside,  that  the  name 
and  the  thing,  to  be  called  and  to  be,  with  the  Hebrews  firequently  mean  the  same; 
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Ood  himself,  according  to  that  received  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
lawi  KVT  Hin  lao,  "  tliat  God  and  his  Dame  were  all  one ;"  as  if 
the  meaniag  of  those  worda, 

were  this  :  "By  the  Tetragnunmaton  or  Jovah,  who  hath  com- 
mimicated  fhimself  or]  the  fountiiin  of  t^e  eternal  nature"  to  our 
faiunaa  souk ;  lor  these,  accordtag  to  the  Pythagoric  doctriae, 


atnij  with  all  the  tnin  of  <;nlax.  Scwindl}'.  u  I  tiave  hinted  oliovii,  [lOt  oven 
THragnunnuitiin.  muuh  lc«  \he  Tctmctyt,  it  llie  onme  of  God,  hut  Jeboiah :  tu  ttat 
I  cannot  mffidenllj  •dmiK  the  tarelenmesi  of  thaw  pbilnlogera,  who  |irupuM  weh 
ill-wnroded  anJ  incoacutcot  eoneeiU  to  the  lilBiary  world,  and  do  nnt  purmil  the 
TeUndji  or  Tirpdc.  lilie  the  other  Pjlhagoric  numbera,  to  be  sirmtiolB  [w  Hienwte 
at  leut,  in  the  puwge,  where  be  •h^i  :  '  The  tetrad,  or  intelligibli?  Gmt,  i»  the  fnnm 
and  muse  of  all  thingi,'  &c  pats  the  sfmbut  for  the  thing  >igniticd]i  bill  will  hane 
them  to  be  proper  niunes.  naj,  things  thenuelTea,  of  tthich  the;  are  menly  the  qrm- 
boI>  01  mnemoneutic  repoailories :  it  being  lu  cieiBi  ai  noon-day  that  the  Tetractji  ia  nol 
the  name  of  God,  hut  onl;  the  reponlorr  of  the  Tetrsgrammalon,  lu  bIm  of  othci 
myotetin,  of  which  it  may  be  the  appropriate  sfmbol.  And,  therefore,  how  the  njing, 
*  He  ii  hi*  name  and  hia  name  ia  He,'  inaamuch  oa  the  Tctrautys  i»  not  the  name  rf 
God,  much  leia  God  himi^lf,  can  eiciue  this  crude  aolcciam,  I  am  at  a- Ion  to  kno*. 
Thildly,  if  irapai6vTa  had  been  intended  to  mean  tho  oomtnunicatian  of  the  diiine 
MKDce  lo  our  aoula  or  furAcoaii,  the  ward  jiiraJ^tra,  Dot  repaiivra,  would  hare 
been  uicd,  a*  the  moat  common  ugnificntion  of  the  word  trafaloii 
teaching  or  imparting  of  myateriea,  in  which  aenae  not  1  alone,  but  ajmoat 
underHand  it  in  thia  pnasngc.  Fourthly,  if  rapaldvTa  hero  aignifiea  thi 
fiiratoiTa,  and  wayiv  itvaoa  ^iofaig  imptiea  the  divine  eaacnce  itaclf, 
caleit  lo  otir  aoula  aa  bdiig  delibatioaa  of  the  divine  mind,  thia  is  altogdher  a  hanh 
paradox  and  repugnant  lo  (ho  Pythagorean  doetrine  and  lo  oil  aound  wisdom.  For, 
by  BuppouDg  our  aoula  to  be  larved  and  cut  out  of  tlie  divine  mind,  it  sup|>oaee  Ih* 
difine  mind  to  bo  divisible,  and  therefore  carpnreal ;  ao  that  the  philolo^en  who 
&Tour  thia  opinion  aecm  to  excel  much  more  in  phtlnlog;  than  in  aound  reason  or 
pbiloaophicai  acumen.    LaUly,  the  fiiU  form  of  the  t'ythngoiic  oalli  ia  u  (oUowi: 


II  relate!  to  the 


aa  it  ia  found  in  Seilus  Empiricua  and  every  irhere  io  other  autbora :  nor  j»  it  pn^ 
bahle,  that  in  the  Gnt  initonce  it  waa  not  a  complete  dialich  [uulcn  il  were  onl]'  a 
nonOBtich) :  the  aemw  of  nhich  therefore  according  lo  tbeae  philologvn  would  be  tbii: 


Wltich  it  obvioual;  lame  and  defective^    Wo  translate  aa  CoUowi : 


.    Thh  Nfiae  it  fhll,  compact  and  cleu;  but  the  other,  beiidee  bdng  defective,  ia  alao 
I    hlae.    For  tho  fiiuntuin  of  the  etemaj  nature,  oi  God  hinuelf;  hi»  no  root,  ttma  which 

lieaprin^bul  iahimaeirthe  rout  nf  alllhinji^ Thoa  much  I  ha>c  Ihoughl  il  wonb 

whilr  to  advance  in  oinfiilation  of  tho  abauRl  opinion  of  the  philoEogen  above  men- 
I    tioncd,  M  the  learned  Dr.  Cudwortb  oonti-nlcd  himaelf  with  eimply  notichig  it  in  paaa- 
.    ing  wjtliout  iloppiiig  to  reTote  it;  conaidering  it  probably  aa  unworthy  of  Gonfutatjoa, 
Mptdalljr  when  oampaied  with  oui  limplc  iuterpntation  of  the  Pylhogoric  oath." 
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were  said  to  be  ex  mente  divina  carptse  et  delibatae,^  I.  e.  nothing 
but  derivative  streams  from  that  first  fountain  of  the  divine 

mind.'' 

*  The  words  are  Cicero^,  Deffatura  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  p.  2895. 

^  If  I  had  much  leisure  and  was  willing  to  consume  it  to  little  purpose,  I  might 
here  commenoe  a  long  disputation  on  the  Pjrthagoric  Tetractys;  might  enumerate  the 
TBit  variety  of  opinions  of  learned  men  respecting  it;  might  comment,  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  do,  upon  each  of  these ;  and  lastly,  might  advance  new  conjectures  of  my  own, 
or,  if  so  disposed,  confbss  the  whole  subject  to  be  so  perplexed  and  intricate,  as  to  be 
altogether  incapable  of  explication.  But  there  are  grave  reasons  to  dissuade  me  from 
this.  For  why  unnecessarily  feed  my  readers  with  empty  air  ?  I  shall  content  myaelf 
with  a  few  obeenrations,  from  which  wise  and  learned  men  will  perceive,  that  many,  per- 
haps insuperable,  difficulties  are  to  be  cleared  away,  before  any  satis&ctory  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  on  this  question.  I.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  rarious  opinions  of  the  learned  on  the  quaternary  number  of  Pythagoras,  may 
consult  Jac  Thomasius,  De  Exustione  Mundi  Stoica  diss.  21.  p.  251.  &c  Jo.  Meur- 
lius,  Denar.  Pythagoric  cap.  6.  p.  45.  &c.  Theod.  Marcilius,  Not.  ad  Aurea  Carmina 
Py^agorae,  p.  345.  ficc.  Luc.  Holstenius.  Observationes  ad  Porphyrii  Vitam  Pytha- 
gors,  p.  28.  Henr.  More,  Append,  ad  Defensionem  Cabbalas  Philosoph.  cap.  2.  p. 
122.  &C.  J.  Fr.  Hombergk,  De  Themide  seu  Ortu  Legis  iEtemse,  p.  148.  &c.,  and 
many  others,  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  Any  one  who  contemplates  so 
many  discordant  opinions,  will  be  led  by  the  very  inconsistency  of  learned  men  to 
conclude,  that  the  truth  here  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  and  cannot  easily  be  drawn 
ontofit 

II.  Learned  men  are  right  in  pupposing,  that  there  is  nothing  from  which  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  ascertain,  what  this  Tetractys  or  quaternary  number  was,  or  to  what 
it  was  applied  by  Pythagoras,  than  the  Pythagorean  oath,  in  which  the  Tetractys 
was  appealed  to.  Hence  those  who  handle  this  subject  are  accustomed  to  direct  their 
duef  efforts  to  the  explication  of  this  oath.  But,  i  I  may  be  allowed  to  measure  the 
capabilities  of  others  by  my  own,  there  are  many  things  to  prevent  this  from  being 
accomplished  sucoeasfiilly  and  without  risk  of  error.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  uncertain, 
how  the  two  verses  which  contain  this  oath  are  to  be  read.  For  ancient  authors  do 
not  exhibit  them  in  the  same  form,  but  are  incredibly  at  variance  with  each  other :  on 
which,  besides  the  writers  above  mentioned,  see  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  NotaB  ad  Sextum 
Empiricura,  p.  332.  And  who  will  arrogate  to  himself  the  possession  of  such  critical 
acumen  as  to  think  himself  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this  controversy,  and  to 
determine  upon  the  reading  that  is  to  be  adopted  ?  For  my  part,  on  well  consi- 
dering the  matter,  I  avow  my  inability  to  come  to  any  conclusion;  nor  should  I  wish 
to  be  arbiter  in  the  dispute  for  example,  whether  in  the  first  verse  ^vxdt  as  some  of 
the  ancients  have  it,  or  yivia,  or  trripvoitTif  as  in  Julian,  or  <ro^iag,  the  reading  of 
Jamblichus,  or  Ziffjc*  that  of  Methodius,  is  to  be  preferred.  Nor  is  the  discord  less 
among  modem  scholars,  or  more  likely  to  be  put  an  end  to,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  words  are  to  be  construed  and  distinguished.  Who  therefore  will  be  able  to  settle 
the  meaning  of  verses,  the  true  reading  of  which,  no  less  than  their  construction  and 
distinction,  will  be  subjects  of  controversy  so  long  as  men  shall  be  found  willing  to 
engage  in  it.  For  suppose  us  to  have  reasonable  grounds  for  expectation,  that  some 
acute  explorer  may  clear  his  way  out  of  these  critical  and  grammatical  questions,  still 
other  and  those  not  slighter  difficulties  will  arise.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  ascertained, 
whether  the  Pythagoreans  swore  by  the  Tetractys  itself,  or  by  him  who  communicated 
the  Tetractys  to  souls.  Whether  you  take  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions,  you 
will  be  able  to  support  it  by  high  ancient  authorities.  And  Jac.  Palmerius,  I  remember, 
q)ent  much  labour  upon  the  solution  of  this  question,  Exercitat  ad  Graecos  quosdam 
Auctores,  p.  228.  while  Ludolph  Kuster,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Not.  ad  Jamblichi 
Vitam  Pythagor.  p.  127.  considers  it  to  be  a  matter  not  worth  entering  into  ; 
because  the  Pythagoreans  were  accustomed  to  swear  as  well  by  the  Tetractys 
as  by  its  inventor.  Nor  do  Luc.  Holstenius,  Not.  ad  Porphyrii  Vitam  Pythagor. 
p.  28.  and  Theod.  Marcilius,  Ad  Aurea  Carmina,  p.  344.  much  dissent  from  this 
opinion.  For  my  part,  however,  there  is,  I  conceive,  as  much  difference  between 
swearing  by  the  Tetractjrs  and  by  the  inventor  of  the  Tetractys,  as  by  the  sun 
and  by  God  who  made  the  sun  ;  nor  can  I  well  understand,  how  the  two  can 
be  associated  together,  or  both  have  place  in  the  verses  oontai|png  tha  oath.    But 
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Wlierefore  we  shall  now  sam  up  uU  concercing  Pythagons  in 
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I  will  be  liberal,  ojid  grant  that  there  is  a  period  put  also  to  this  cantrovmy  :  not 
io  will  all  thingi  be  pbiin.  If  we  auetit  to  thow,  who  suppw*  the  FTtha^araani  *e 
have  (worn  by  the  initntor  or  author  of  the  quaternion,  we  ihail  have  again  to  am- 
sider  who  ibis  inventor  wai,  God  or  Prthagoru.  The  Tomier  appoin  more  probabl*, 
and  ii  the  xiev  taken  b;  man}'  very  giaie  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Bnl 
it  ia  rejerteil  by  almoM  the  whole  of  thole,  aha  commented  formerly  on  the  Pjlbtr 
goreanB  and  their  inatitutions:  by  Scxlui  Empirictu,  by  llieroclea,  and  many  olhen! 
who  indeed  all  agree,  that  the  fallowem  of  Pythagnma  airare  by  their  master.  It  ceN 
tainly  Kcms  lud^crou^  and  allogFther  foreign  to  the  chonictet  of  wi>o  men,  wch  M 
those  were  dc»iroiU  of  apiKaring,  for  mortal  lo  »wc*r  by  mortn!,  the  disciplea  by  thea 
defunct  muter.  But  nolbing.  it  oiny  be  nud,  i>  too  gt«H  and  absurd  for  those  lonM- 
times  lo  be  guilty  of,  who  affect  the  reputstioa  of  nipeiior  viidom.  Not  would  I 
venture  la  delemiine  Ihia  ditpute,  a*  1  am  unable  lo  tay  which  nde  hai  the  balance  o( 
Itatimony  in  ila  fovour.  But  come,  let  ua  luppose  some  one  able  to  find  hii  way  uul 
of  theae  difficuttie*  alio,  nnd  a  nnv  conlroTeny  will  then  itart  up,  which  1  douht 
wfaetbei  any  one  will  speedily  decide.  Ilaite,  ye  pbllologists  and  gTammariaiU,  anl 
consider,  what  morning  we  ore  to  attach  to  the  phrase  :  to  impart  the  Telrsctys  to  tha 
MuL  It  is  capable.  I  ohaerve.  of  two  signiRcstionB.  Fint:  to  imbaetheaoul  with  th» 
doctrine  of  the  TeUactys,  whatever  this  ma<r  be.  And  this  exposition  is  adopted  bf 
not  a  few,  the  mos*Ieamed  Dr.  Hen,  More  capecialiy.  Secondly  :  lo  impart  to  IM 
soul  four  propotiea,  viituei,  or  nfftctians:  to  which  o)>inion,  again,  a  long  train  both  of 
■ndents  and  niodenis  are  fiivourable.  Which  of  the  Iwo  interjiretatians  ts  the  Irna 
one,  1  conffeM  myself  to  be  ignorant ;  nor  in  my  opinion  do  those  know,  who  eapo*  " 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  however  anxious  they  may  be  lo  nppeu  to  know.  If  thi 
were  any  one  who  coold  divest  our  minds  of  all  doubts  on  this  point  also,  be  wot 
(till  b«  exposed  lo  new  queriea,and  he  asked,  what  were  those  four  virtues  or  aAxtk 
of  the  soul,  or  what  that  doctrine  of  the  Tetractys  said  to  be  communicated  to  sou 
On  this  there  are  as  many  opinions  as  there  are  heads,  and  we  nuiy  aa  soon  expect 
agreement  among  clocks  as  among  those,  who  have  consumed  tbrir  leisure  on  tl 
quntion.  Another  dispute  will  arise  upon  the  words  wotJv  Aivaov  fianiif.  It 
doubtful,  whether  they  are  to  be  referred  to  him  who  sent  the  Tetmctys  into  sonit,  or  to 
ll;e  Tetractys  itoelf.  Either  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  laws'  of  grammar,  an4 
■sch  opinion  finds  its  supporters  aniong  learned  men.  For  myself.  1  remain  und» 
dded,  not  feeling  myself  influenced  by  the  orgumeDls  of  either  party.  Such  are  thI 
difficultiea  besetting  the  opinions  of  thoso,  who  make  the  Pythagoreans  to  have  iwoil 
by  him  who  imported  the  Tetractys  to  the  souls  of  mortals  ;  difRcullies  of  which  I  d( 
not  find,  nor  perceive  that  ofhers  more  ingenious  Ihan  myself  have  (bund,  any  solution 
Nor  ignin  will  there  be  less  to  perplex  us,  if  we  adopt  the  view  of  Ihose  who  consida 
this  SDot  to  have  sworn  by  the  Telractys  ilsetf.  For  not  only  here  also  will  the  eh'M 
part  of  the  questions  I  have  just  enumerated  nnceaangly  torture  us,  but  we  ahall  nun 
DTcr  bg  unable  l«  distinguish,  in  the  VRSt  vatiel;  of  conjecture*,  what  is  the  nattua  a 
that  Tetnctys  which  woa  held  so  Facred  b;  the  Pythagorean*.  One  atfimu  it  l«  b 
God.  another  the  Hebrew  name  of  God,  a  third  the  soul  of  tbe  world,  a  fourth  the  fin 
elenenls  of  things,  n  fifth  four  alTectiona  of  the  sou!,  and  so  on.  Neitha  docs  any  M 
6f  them  bring  forward  a  single  argument  to  justify  an  unhesitating  sawnt,  liul  all  O 
the  contrary  follow  the  phantasms  of  tlieir  own  minds  alone,  am!  indulge  in  the  vagncs 
surmises.  This  discunion  1  have  thought  proper  to  pursue  to  somewhat  graaU 
length,  in  order  lo  add  weight  to  what  I  idianced  a  little  above,  thnt  the  whole  doctiis 
of  oumbera,  as  taught  by  the  Samian  philosopher  is  lost ;  and  nt  the  some  timi  % 
warn  learned  men  not  lo  grow  old  in  the  imestigBtion  of  subjects  so  iurolved  in  uncM 
tainty,  or  to  suppose  themselves  to  know  more  than  thoy  really  do ;  errors  whioh  are  woi 
to  bring  much  coolampl,  as  well  upon  literature  and  the  arts,  as  upon  tbair  profuwoifc 
III.  As  to  the  conjecture  in  particular  of  Selden.  Cudwortb,  and  others,  Uiat  tin 
Tetractys  is  tbe  name  of  Jehovah,  which  consists  of  four  letters,  it  hna  alreadj 
iMcn  handled  soffidently  by  Dr.  More  in  tbe  pon^e  above  quoted,     lu  very  n 
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KicXctiv  iravTwv  idvrimv'  wtipriKTai  8i  ra  iravra  trap  ovrot;>  icql  rriv 
\t  rou  /UT}  ovroc  «tc  to  «Iva«  icfvi|(rcv  \a\6vTa  ipalvtraiy  "  Behold 
we  see  dearly,  that  Pythagoras  held  there  was  one  God  of  the 
whole  universe,  the  principle  and  cause  of  all  things,  the  illumi- 
nator, animator,  and  quickener  of  the  whole,  and  original  of 

timet  alto  Jo.  Fr.  Hombeigk,  De  Themide,  p.  155.  &c  has  repudiated  it,  not  to  tpeak 
of  Jac  Thomaaiiia,  Greozg.  Horn  and  others.  It  rests  solelj  upon  the  opinion  of  those, 
vbo  tuppoae  Pythagoras  to  have  conversed  with  the  Jews,  and  to  have  imbibed  their 
doctrines.  IVom  which  opinion  if  all  credit  and  authority  be  withdrawn,  as  I  have 
above  shown  to  have  been  done  by  learned  men,  the  conjecture  itself  fi&lls  to  the 
ground  at  the  same  time. 

IV.  Lest,  however,  any  one  should  complain  that  I  am  qualified  to  confound  every 
thing  and  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  learned  men,  but  unable  myself  to  drag  truth 
from  its  hiding-place,  I  shall  now  ^expound  my  own  view  of  this  oath  and  claim  for 
myself  the  last  place  among  conjecturera  and  divinerSb  In  the  first  place  I  assume, 
what  Jamblichus  in  his  Theologumena  Arithmetica,  p.  20.  has  left  on  record,  that 
Empedocles  was  the  author  of  this  oath.  This  Empedocles  believed  the  whole  nature 
of  things  to  consist  of  four  elements.  His  verses,  in  which  he  explains  this  doctrine, 
are  well  known,  beginning  as  follows : 

Tl<rcrapa  r&v  wdvriav  ^iZ^fiara  wp&rov  dicovi,  '* 

"  In  the  first  place  hear  of  four  roots  of  all  things." 

See  Plutarch,  De  Pladtis  Philosoph.  Vh.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  828.  Now  this  doctrme 
had  been  handed  down  from  his  master  Pythagoras,  who  is  likewise  said  to  have 
tdbred  all  things  to  four  elements.  See  Diogenes  Laertius.  lib.  8.  s^gm.  25.  p.  508. 
And  these  very  elements  or  principles  of  things  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  jrere  accus- 
tomed to  call  Tetras  or  Tetractys ;  which  is  proved  as  well  by  many  other  things  as 
bv  these  verses  preserved  by  Proclus  from  the  h3rmn  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Comm.  in 
llmaeum  Platonis,  lib.  2.  p.  96.  and  lib.  3.  p.  155 : 

Tirpdi*  kwi  Za^ifiVt  tj  94  ^^  firirkpa  jr&vnnf 
'ArpoiroVf  dKdfiarov  diicdda  icKiiovfft  /tiv  dyvfiv, 

**  Till  the  divine  Tetrad  existed,  which  brought  forth  the  mother  of  all  things, 
Immoveable^  unwearied  :  they  call  her  the  sacred  Decad." 

T)ie  sense  is  plain :  that  from  the  four  elements  was  produced  the  whole  nature  of 
tlungs,  which  resembles  the  perfect  number  or  Decad.  Empedocles  held,  moreover, 
that  there  is  a  double  soul  in  man,  the  one  sentient  and  percipient,  the  other  rational« 
as  we  have  copiously  shown  above  on  ch.  1 .  sect.  24.  The  sentient  and  percipient 
soul  he  supposed  to  have  been  compounded  by  Grod  out  of  the  four  elements,  and 
hence  to  be  enabled  to  perceive  all  those  elements  placed  externally  to  it.  See  what 
we  have  observed  on  ch.  1.  sect.  14.  If  all  these  things  be  combined  and  diligently 
examined  together,  it  will,  I  conceive,  become  very  probable,  that  the  meaning  ci  this 
Pythagorean  oath  was  as  follows :  **  We  swear  by  the  God,  who  gave  to  us  a  soul, 
compounded  and  formed  of  the  four  elements,  by  which  we  see,  perceive,  and  dis- 
tinguish all  things ;  which  Tetras  of  elements  is  the  fountain  of  eternal  nature  and  the 
alone  cause,  firom  which  all  other  things  flowed."  Certainly  if  we  conclude  the 
Tcrparrt^C  >n  these  verses  to  be  the  four  elements,  we  shall  best  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  wiiyi^v  divdov  f^fftfOQ,  For,  that  the  Pythagoreans  so  termed 
the  four  first  principles  of  things,  is  manifest  from  the  passages  adduced.  Nevertheless, 
the  junior  Pythagoreans,  I  consider,  erroneously  supposed  this  oath  to  pertain  to 
Pythagoras,  by  whom  the  Tetras,  or  doctrine  of  the  Tetras,  was  first  invented.  I  arro- 
gate nothing,  nor  do  I  &vour  myself  so  fiir  as  to  wish  every  one  to  adopt  this  conjecture. 
I  am  certain,  however,  that  it  is  no  less  probable  than  the  rest  of  those  advanced  by 
learned  men  on  the  subject  Let  each  one  enjoy  his  opinion  ;  for  we  are  not  dis- 
puting upon  a  matter  of  vital  importance* 
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motion ;  from  whom  all  things  were  derived,  and  brought  out  of 
nonentity  into  being." 

Next  to  Pythagoras,  in  order  of  time,  was  Xenophanes  the 
Colophonian,  the  head  of  the  Eleatic  sect  of  philosophers,  who, 
that  be  was  an  assertor  both  of  many  gods  and  one  God,  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  that  verse  of  his  before  cited,  and  attested 
both  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,^  and  Sextus  the  philosopher. 

"EIq  OtbQ  iv  re  dtotffi  ical  &vOpwiroi<n  fieyitrTOQ,   * 

'^  There  is  one  God,  the  greatest  both  amongst  gods  and  men." 
Concerning  which  greatest  God,  this  other  verse  of  Xenophanes 
is  also  vouched  :^ 

Kac  &ir&vtv9e  wovoio  voov  ^ptvl  w&vra  gpaSalvii, 

"  That  he  jnoveth  the  whole  world  without  any  labour  or  toil, 
merely  by  mind."  Besides  which,  Cicero'°  and  others  tell  us, 
that  this  Xenophanes,  philosophizing  concerning  the  supreme 
Deity,  was  wont  to  call  it,  ev  kqX  vav,  "  one  and  all,"  as  being 
one  most  simple  Being,  that  virtually  containeth  all  things. 
But  Xenophanes'  theosophy,  or  divine  philosophy,  is  most  fufly 
declared  by  Simplicius  out  of  Theophrastus,  in  this  manner:* 
M/av  Si  rfjv  apxfjv,  irroi  ev  to  6v  koI  ttSv,  koI  ovrc  imrepaaiuilvov, 
oSrc  aviipov,  cure  icivov/Lcevov,  ovre  r\pifxovVi  £cvo^ayi|v  rov  Ko- 
\o^u)ViOv  rov  Yiapfikvl^ov  ScSaaicaXov  vTrorl^ea^al  <f>Yi<nv  6  Geo- 
^paoTog'  bfioXoywv  iripag  eivai  fJiaWov  rj  rrjg  vepX  <fi{f<n(og  foro- 
plag^  rfjv  jJLvrifirjv  rrjg  rovrov  8o^t|c'  rb  yap  ev  roiiro  Koi  irav  rov 
Qiov  iXeyev  6  Sevotftavt^g'  8v  iva  filv  BdKvvmv  cic  rov  wavrwv 
Kpariarov  tlvaC  TrXuovbiv  yap  f^r^aiv  ovraiv,  ofiottog  avayKt}  vnap^ 
;(££v  7ra<ri  to  Kpareiv'  to  cl  iravrtov  Kpartfrrov  Ka\  apurrov,  Gtoc' 

ayivvriTOv  Si  iSilKvviv Ka\  ovre  Si  avetpov,  ovre  wewtpa<Tnivov 

ilvai'  StOTi  aiTBipov  filv  to  nfj  ov,  wc  oin  ap\rlv  ixov,  fiitre  jiiaovy 
fiijre  riXog'  irepalvuv  Sc  wpog  aXXrjiXa  to  ttXc/oi*  TrapaTrXr}(rltM)g  Si  ical 
rfiv  Klvr^tTiv  a<l>aiptif  ical  rrjv  rjoBulav'  aicfvijTov  filvy  &c,  **  Theo- 
phrastus afiirmetn,  that  Xenopnanes  the  Colophonian,  Parmenides' 
master,  made  one  principle  of  all  things,  he  calling  it  one  and  all, 
and  determining  it  to  be  neither  finite  nor  infinite  (in  a  certain 
sense)  and  neither  moving  nor  resting.  Which  Theophrastus 
also  declares,  that  Xenophanes  in  this  did  not  write  as  a  natural 

'  Stromnt.  lib.  5.  p.  714.  fh)Tn  whom  Eusebius  quotes  this  verse,  Pnepar.  Evangel, 
lib.  13.  cap.  13.  p.  678.  But  the  learned  Doctor  is  wrong  in  saying,  that  it  occurs  also 
in  Sextus,  having  been  misleti  by  Hen.  Stephnnus,  who  states  so  in  his  Poesis  Philo- 
soph.  p.  36.  ^igid.  Menagius,  Comin.  in  Diogenem  Lacrtius,  p.  400.  has  through  a 
lapse  of  memory  fallen  into  the  same  error,  erroneously  attributing  Clement's  own 
words  to  Sextus,  with  whom  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found. 

•  But  tliis  let  others  try  to  find,  who  have  jdcnty  of  leisure ;  as  I  have  in  vain 
looked  for  it  in  many  ancient  authors,  including  the  remains  of  the  poems  of  Xeno- 
phanes collected  by  Hen.  Stephanus  in  his  Poes.  Philosoph.  p,  35.  &c. 

'^  Academ.  Qusst.  lib.  4.  cap.  37.  p.  2315.  torn.  8.  opp. 

*  In  Aristot.  Phys.  p.  5.  6. 
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philosopher  or  phjsiologer;,  bat  as  a  metaphysician  or  theologer 
only;  Xenophanes'  one  and  all  being  nothing  else  but  God* 
Whom  he  proved  to  be  one  solitary  being  from  hence,  because 
God  is  the  best  and  most  powerful  of  all  things ;  and  there  being 
many  degrees  of  entity,  there  must  needs  be  something  supreme 
to  rule  over  all.  Which  best  and  most  powerful  bein^  can  be 
but  one.  He  also  did  demonstrate  it  to  be  unmade,  as  likewise 
to  be  neither  finite  nor  infinite  (in  a  certain  sense);  as  he  re- 
moved both  motion  and  rest  from  God.  Wherefore,  when  he 
sdth,  that  God  always  remaineth  or  resteth  the  same,  he  under- 
stands not  this  of  that  rest  which  is  opposite  to  motion,  and 
which  belongs  to  such  things  as  may  be  moved ;  but  of  a  certain 
other  rest,  which  is  both  above  that  motion  and  its  contrary." 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  Xenophanes  supposed  (as  Sex- 
tus^  the  philosopher  also  affirmeth)  God  to  be  incorporeal,  a 
beine  unlike  to  all  other  things,  and  therefore  of  which  no  ima^e 
could  be  made.  And  now  we  understand,  that  Aristotle^  dealt 
not  ingenuously  with  Xenophanes,  when  from  that  expression  of 
his,  that  God  was  <r<liaipo€iSrjg,  or  ^^  spheriform,"  he  would  infer, 
that  Xenophanes  made  God  to  be  a  body,  and  nothing  else  but 
the  round  corporeal  world  animated  ;  which  yet  was  repugnant 
also  to  another  physical  hypothesis  of  this  same  Xenophanes, 
ain((H>vg  riXlovg  ilvai  koI  (rcXifyacy  "  that  there  were  infinite  suns 
and  moons ;"  by  which  moons  he  understood  planets,  affirming 
them  to  be  all  habitable  earths,  as  Cicero  teUs  us.'    Wherefore, 

^  I  hare  no  doubt  of  the  name  of  Sextiu  being  again  put  by  mistake,  as  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  met  frith  in  this  author.  Dr.  Cudworth  ought  to  have  said  Clemens, 
the  onlj  ancient  author  that  I  know  of,  who  informs  us  that  Xenophanes  taught,  Sri 
Aifufiaroc  6  0(6q,  Stromat.  lib.  5.  p.  714.  Which  statement  of  his,  however,  Dr. 
Potter  censures  in  his  notes,  intimating  that  it  is  at  variance  with  Sextus*  opinions  of 
Xenophanes.     I  shall  state  by  and  by  my  own  view  of  this  matter. 

'  He  is  here,  no  doubt,  alluding  to  what  Aristotle  says  in  his  book  De  Xenophanes 
Zenone  et  Groigia,  cap.  4.  p.  843.  844.  which,  although  properly  referring  to  2^no,  will 
at  the  same  time  apply  to  Xenophanes,  who  entertained  similar  sentiments  on  this 
matter.  Add  however,  regarding  Xenophanes  in  particular,  Metaphysi  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
p.  270.  torn.  4.  opp. 

*  Who,  Academ.  Quaest.  lib.  4.  cap.  39.  p.  2319.  torn.  8.  opp.  informs  us,  that 
Xenophanes  held  '*the  moon  to  be  inhabitcKl."  He  speaks  of  one  moon  only,  and 
not,  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes,  of  severaL  Lactantius  attributes  the  same  opinion 
to  thb  philosopher,  Divin.  Instit.  lib.  3.  cap.  23.  p.  368.  On  the  other  hand,  Plu- 
taicb,  De  Pladtis  Philos.  b*b.  2.  cap.  24.  p.  901.  and  Stobanis,  Eclog.  Physic,  lib.  1. 
CBp.  56.  relate,  that  he  asserted  many  suns  and  moons.  These  seem  to  be  conflicting 
statements ;  and  any  one,  if  so  disposed,  might  enter  into  a  controversy,  as  to  which 
opinion  is  the  more  probable.  But  with  all  due  deference  to  the  learned  men,  who 
have  canvassed  the  doctrines  of  ancient  philosophers,  the  opinion  of  Xenophanes  on  a 
plurality  of  suns  and  moons,  b*ke  most  of  the  dogmas  of  the  old  physiologers,  has  not 
as  yet  been  properly  explained  or  understood  :  for  when  this  is  known,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  both  statements  are  in  accordance  with  it,  and  that  he  both  asserted  one  sun 
and  moon  and  an  infinity  of  suns  and  moons.  I  will  explain,  what  were  the  views  en- 
tertained by  this  philosopher.  Xenophanes  supposed,  then,  that  the  light  which  we 
call  the  sun  »  not  a  permanent  and  self-existent  body,  or,  to  speak  more  clearly,  a 
»ub§tttncef  bot  an  actident,  a  changeable  thing,  quickly  produced  and  as  quickly 
perishing ;  in  short,  a  sort  of  natuial  phenomenon  or  cloud,  which  is  at  one  time  ool- 
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as  SimpliciuB  resolves,  God  was  aaid  to  be  tr^aipoti^^?  or  Bpheri* 
furiD,  by  XeDophanee,  only  in  this  senite,  as  being  Tri)VTo\odiv 
fi^tHoC)  "  every  way  like  and  uniform."     However,  it  ia  plain, 

Itrtti  together  and  bI  anoUier  sgiun  dispprwd  and  diasipated.  This  i*  (bown 
by  Ih*  expm  ooidi  both  of  Flutnrcli  and  Slotwiu:  the  iBtler,  Edot.  Pti/ric 
liliL  1.  |i.  iS.  the  former,  De  Placitia  Philosi'pli.  lib.  Z  tap.  20.  p.  SH9.  X^ 
nopbana.  nn  Plutarch,  taught  thst  the  «m  mnHsU,  jc  rvpifiarr  riir 
nvaSpDitDfiii'uiv  it  rqc  uypa^  ivaSvfitaatm^.  evva^voAivvti'  H  tiv  ItXtnt, 
ti  vi^cnc  'Ktvvpvfiivoy,  "  of  fiery  panide*  collected  fram  molM  nhalHtian,  whidi 
(btm  the  nin  or  a  fiery  cloud."  The  nme  ia  moat  clearly  Maleil  by  Origco  !d 
bii  PhilOBaphuinenii,  ap.  14.  p.  9(i:  liv  ii  ))Xuv  ic  fiupvv  itvpdiuiv  iifo^b- 
l^mtv  ylvuiai  cuS'  Uivriiv  it/Upnv.  "  Thai  the  aun  ia  produced  «aoh  day  tUm 
amall  liny  particle*  collecl«l  together."  Ho  imagined,  therelare,  moiit  tapoim  to 
•leend  each  night  rrom  the  earth  and  iratera  into  the  middle  region  of  beavcn,  mS- 
cient  Is  produce  that  ligbt  which  it  mid  lo  be  the  ■un'i.  He  (luppowd,  no  doubt.  Dial 
Ihise  Diniil  Tapouts  in  nicending  upiranJa  become  continually  more  rare  and  anbtilo, 
Boaato  toMallmoiitureand  awunie  the  nature  of  Gie  and  light:  and  that  thia  accu- 
mulated man  of  corpuaclea  enilurea  for  a  certain  time  and  by  the  action  of  nature  ii 
again  icattered  and  dinipaled  :  whereupon  the  day  dtsappenn,  and  what  we  call 
evening  succeeda  Hence,  being  aiked  hia  opinion  reapecting  the  selling  and  edipaa 
of  the  nin,  he  hwtated  not  to  reply,  that  the  auu  in  an  cclipM  totally  peiuhee.    Xeoik- 

Ehanea,  aaya  Plutarch.  De  Pladt.  Plulna.  lib.  2.  cnp.  11.  p.  91)0.  anerted  that  an 
[XtiJ'if,  or  "  eclipie"  of  the  «un,  ii  cauwd,  rarJ  fffjiinii,  "  by  its  extinction  :"  Jrtpw 
ti  rakiv  irpic  role  itvaroXaic  yiviirSoi,  "  for  that  a  ne*  aun,"  to  I  interpnt  fail 
won)*,  '*  is  alwayi  produced  a«  often  aa  one  riaea."  The  tame  Xenophnnea.  PlutanA 
adda,  in  order  to  give  some  weight  to  hia  opinion,  atGrmed  that  there  waa  a  time  «hen 
the  iuii  wna  ahecnl  for  a  whole  month,  and  that  at  another  luch  great  darknev  aud- 
denly  took  place,  aa  to  torn  day  into  night.  We  are  recording,  certainly,  a  TCiy  [Jta- 
aant  and  euligblened  view  of  uatunil  philoaopby  :  but  nothing,  I  nm  couvineed,  eu  ba 
too  iDdicroua  or  absurd  to  have  entered  the  head  of  tame  nne  or  other  of  ike  phynal»- 
giila  of  former  times.  For  no  other  reoaon  he  denied,  natheaame  Plutarch  infbrma  oa, 
the  revolution  of  the  aim  round  the  earth,  mninTaining  it  to  be  a  light  every  wh«i« 
dimwed.  nithougb  vacioua.  Now  Xenophnnm.  being  imbued  with  this  opmion,  cualtl 
DM  help  aftinning  in  a  certain  lense  the  exi*tence  of  innumerable  tuns.  In  liut  fiat 
place,  he  (uppo«d  that  a  new  mn  wai  prodnced  every  day,  and  that  thrra  wcra 
aa  many  anna  aa  dnya.  Secondly,  aa  in  hia  opinion  the  vapoura  of  the  whole 
(lobe  contribute  to  the  production  of  thit  gmt  luminary  and  iheso  lapoun  vary 
according  to  the  larirty  of  the  lands  trntu  which  Ihey  ariae,  aa  ho  muft  neceannly 
have  believed,  for  instance,  the  Spaniarda,  the  Gnuls,  and  the  Parthiana,  to  be  r»- 
ipeclSvely  wanned  OJ  different  auna,  and,  although  there  ia  a  certain  ountinuatiOD  at 
li^t  and  heat,  still ,  that  this  light  and  heat  ii  not  every  where  of  the  aama  kind,  but 
mads  up  and  composed  of  diflcrent  particles  Therefore,  he  maintained,  not  ao  mudi 
that  there  are  a  multitude  of  suns  or  sclf-exiateni  atara,  aa  that  one  luminary  ia  varionaly 
produced  each  day.  having  various  ports,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  aun  wbid  shini 
upon  us  ia  ditferently  constituted  from  that  which  iliuminatcs  Aala.  That  nollungbor* 
ia  indented,  the  words  of  Plutarch  clearly  demonolrate :  IIoUdi^c  iliiai  qXioUE  nJ 
nX^foc  vrd  cXi'/ioro  r^  yiif,  cai  dvorofidc,  icol  Cwfic.  "  That  there  are  mai? 
auns  [anid  Xenophanea]  according  to  the  diBerent  climate*,  lecliont,  and  aonca  ot  I)m 
auth."  It  is  now  apparent,  I  Uiink,  in  what  manner  Xenophanca  could  i 
niatenee  both  of  one  and  of  many  luni.  It  was,  in  hia  opinion,  one  sun.  be 
whole  infinity  of  parts  of  this  light,  which  we  denominate  tlie  aun,  were  joined  and  Ma> 
nected  together  ;  at  the  aame  time,  it  wna  uianifiild  and  various,  bevaiiM  each  n^Ian 
Itaalf  producvd  the  pnrtioa  of  the  light  which  It  used,  and  therefhre  had  it'  ~ 
However,  if  what  Lai-itJus  haa  recorded,  lib.  9.  sect-  iS.  p.  558.  be  true,  tbi 
[lined  an  inRnily  of  wortda,  hii  doctrine  of  many  suna  will  admit,  I  n<a-n,  of 
iRtCtprrtation  from  Ihia,  But  it  is  manifest  from  Plutiircb.  that  he  aKrilied  muny  aoaa 
to  the  world  which  we  inhabit;  which  he  must  hnve  done  in  the  manner  I  have  slated. 
His  opinion*  on  the  moon  are  not  equally  clear.  Plulnrth.  ibid.  lib.  2.  cap.  'ia.  p.  901. 
infbrma  ui,  that  he  held  the  moon  to  be  yi^oc  iriirtXq/iIvav.  "  D  condenacd  cloud." 
Fi«D  wUdi  he  would  appeal  lo  have  enlerlsiued  the  aame  notion  of  the  moon  it  e£fk. 


^vrr.r 
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tbat  Xenophanes  asserting  one  God,  who  was  all,  or  the  uni- 
yerse,  could  not  acknowle^e  a  multitude  of  partial,  self-existent 

deities.* 

nm.  But  how  he  could  Buppofle  such  a  condensed  cloud  to  be  habitable,  is  not  easy 
to  make  out.  Perhaps  he  distinguished  between  the  moon  itself  and  its  light,  and 
inuigined  the  moon  to  be  earth,  like  our  own  globe,  and  the  light  surrounding  the  moon 
to  be  a  cloud  consisting  of  vapours.  As  to  the  learned  Doctor's  considering  it  to  be 
plain  even  from  this  opinion  of  Xenophanes  respecting  many  suns,  that  Aristotle  did 
that  philosopher  injustice  in  saying,  that  he  held  only  a  corporeal  God,  I  confess  this  is 
not  sufficiently  clear.  For  I  cannot  see  what  should  prevent  him,  who  holds  the 
existence  of  many  suns,  from  denying,  tbat  there  is  any  other  god  besides  this  the 
visible  world, 

*  As  the  religion  and  fHety  of  the  ancient  philosophets  generally  are  matters  of  con- 
troversy among  learned  men,  so  also  are  they  at  variance  as  to  the  opinions  of 
Xenophanes  on  God  and  divine  things.     Already  in  former  times,  Jo.  Aldobrandinus, 
besides  others.  Not.  ad  Diogenem  Laertium,  p.  558.  ranked  him  among  the  enemies  of 
God ;  supposing  him  to  have  believed  in  an  infinity  of  worlds,  like  Anaximander,  and  as 
many  gods,  and,  therefore,  to  have  made  no  distinction  between  God  and  the  world. 
TVith  much  greater  acuteness  and  ingenuity  has  he  been  attacked  in  our  own  times  by 
Pet.  Bayle,  who  brings  his  whole  intellectual  powers  to  bear,  in  order  to  prove,  that 
Xenophanes  was  no  better  than  Bened.  Spinosa,  and  did  not  distinguish  nature  from  the 
parent  of  nature.  Diction.  Histor.  et  Critiq.  tom.  4.  art,  Xenophanes,  not.  b.  p.  2886. 
And  the  authority  of  this  able  writer  has  so  weighed  with  many,  J.  Fr.  Buddeus,  J. 
Christ.  Wolf^  VaL  Em,  L<BScher,  and  several  others,  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to 
Inand  this  philosopher  as  an  Atheist.    Among  whom  the  learned   Wolf,  Not  ad 
Origenis  Philosophumena,  p.  98.  censures  our  author  by  name  on  this  very  account, 
that  he  has  judged  so  ftivourably  of  Xenophanes.     Nevertheless,  the  learned  Jac  Fr. 
Reimmann  dttsentsfrom  men  so  eminent,  and,  Histor.  Atheismi,  sect.  1.  cap.  30.  sect  2. 
p.  203.  brings  forward  various  arguments,  although  not  all  of  equal  force,  to  prove 
Xenophanes  to  have  professed  a  better  philosophy,  than  is  commonly  supposed.     And 
the  illustrious  scholar  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Not.  ad  Sexti.  Empir.  Pyrrh.  Hypotyposes, 
p.  59.  thoroughly  purges  him  of  the  charge,  asserting  point-blank,  sensisse  Xenophanem, 
Deum  esse  roentem  setemam,  unam  et  immutabilem,  nee  generatione  obnoxiam  nee 
roorti,  sed  vivam,  rationeque  ac  sensu  pollentem  usquequaque  semper  fuisse,  et  futuram 
semper,  sibique  per  omnia  similem,  '*  that  Xenophanes  believed  God  to  be  eternal  mind, 
one  and  unchangeable,  subject  neither  to  generation  nor  death,  but  having  always  been 
and  always  about  to  be  in  perfect  possession  of  life,  reason,  and  sense,  and  like  to  itself 
in  all  things."     To  confess  my  own  opinion,  Xenophanes  is  not  a  man  about  whose 
principles  there  is  occasion  for  much  dispute.    For,  as  we  may  learn  from  his  verses  in 
Sextus  Empiricus  and  others,  he  himself  determined  upon  nothing  as  certain,  but  held 
all  things  to  consist  in  opinion,  which  may  mislead  and  deceive  us,  and  consequently 
did  not  wish  what  he  advanced  to  be  looked  upon  as  truths.    See  Sextus,  lib.  7. 
Contra  Matbem.  p.  379.    But  those  who  think  thus  do  not  hesitate  frequently  to 
change  their  opinions,  and  adopt  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  aflected  in  mind  or  influenced  by  the  senses.    However,  as  some  notice 
is  taken  by  ancient  authors  of  his  doctrines,  I  shall  briefly  declare  my  own  opinion  re- 
specting them.    To  form  our  judgment  of  these  doctrines  from  Simplicius,  as  the  learned 
Doctor  here  does,  I  consider  to  be  unsafe,  as  the  sect  to  which  Simplicius  belonged 
usually  made  it  their  chief  study  to  re-model  the  dogmas  of  the  ancients  agreeably  to 
their  own  notions.     The  whole  dispute,  therefore,  must  be  decided  upon  other  testi- 
monies, on  which  greater  reliance  can  be  placed.     According  to  these,  then,  Xeno- 
phanes* sentiments  neither  appear  to  have  been  of  that  impious  character,  which  would 
warrant  his  being  classed  among  the  predecessora  of  Spinoza,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
so  sound  and  pious,  as  to  evince  any  very  close  approximation  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity.     In  the  first  place,  he  sneered  at  the  public  religions  of  his  own  time 
and  openly  avowed,  that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  the  common  &bles  con- 
cerning the  gods,  as  exhibited  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod :  of  which  ample 
proof  is  afibrded   by  his  verses    in    Diogenes  and   Clemens    Alexandr.     Secondly, 
he  held  the   universe  to  be  eternal,  therewith  associating  mind,  likewise  eternal, 
but   conjoined  with  matter  and  difiiised    through  the  whole  mass.     This  eternal 
nuDd  m  the  god  of  Xenophanes.      Sextus  ESmpiricus,  lib.   1.    Hypotypos,    cap. 
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Heraclitus  was  no  clear,  but  a  confounded  philosopher  (he 
being  neither  a  good  naturalist  nor  metaphysician),  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  hard,  or  rather  impossible,  to  reconcile  his  several 
opinions  with  one  another.  Which  is  a  thing  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  because,  amongst  the  rest  of  his  opinions,  this  also 
is  said  to  have  been  one,  that  contradictories  may  be  true  ;^  and 

33.    p.    59.    'EdoyfiAnZt    ^k   tBitvo^Avrjc ?v    elvai  rb  vav,  ical    rbv   ^ibv 

ffVfAAvij  toXq  watrtt  *'  Xcnophanes  taught,  that  the  universe  is  one,  and  that  God  is 
in  all  things."     The  same  clearly  appears  from  Arittotle'a  book,  De   Xenophane, 
Gorgia,  et  2^none,  cap.  1.  and  2.    Now,  to  show  the  truth  of  what  we  have  just 
advanced  respecting  the  religion  of  Xenophanes,  two  things  in  his  Deity  must  be  coiir 
sidered  separately.     In  the  first  place,  he  supposed  this  Deity  or  etenial  mind  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  matter  and  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  mortals,  either  at 
regards  body  or  soul.    This  is  shown  both  by  the  verses  of  Timon,  in  Sextus  as  above 
quoted,  p.  59.  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Xenophanes  asserted  **  God  to  be  altogether 
■oul,"  and  by  a  passage  of  Xenophanes  himself  in  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromat.  lib. 
5.  p.  714.  in  which  he  openly  declares,  that  God  resembles  neither  the  soul  nor  body  of 
men.   Of  those  which  are  supplied  by  Diogenes  Laertius  on  this  subject,  I  say  nothing. 
And  this  opinion,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  separates  him  from  Spinoza,  who  dreamt  o( 
men,  both  as  respects  soul  and  body,  being  parts  and  members  of  God,  and   ia 
perpetually  confounding  mind  and  matter.     Secondly,  he  held  that  this  mind  was 
conjoined  from  all  eternity  with  matter,  in  which,  like  a  workman,  it  controls  and 
perfects  all  things,  and  that  it  will  always  be  associated  with  it.     That  such  was  bis 
opinion  is  clear  from  every  thing  which  he  is  said  to  have  taught  on  the  nature  of  things, 
as  being  one,  immutable,  and  eternal.     This  dogma  separates  him  by  a  wide  interval 
from  those,  who  entertain  that  notion  of  the  Deity  which  reason  points  out ;  and 
classes  him  in  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  from  whom  however,  in  physical  subjects,  he 
totally  diifere<1.     It  remains  for  me  to  reply  to  those  who  may  ask  :  I.  What  did  he 
mean,  then,  by  asserting  God  to  be  "  of  a  spherical  form,"  afaipoiiSrjQ  ?     II.  Did  he 
suppose  God  to  be  secrete  from  all  body,  or,  as  Clemens  says,  affWfiaroQ  ?    To  begin 
with  the  latter,  I  consider  that  we  can  hardly  decide  any  thing  upon  this  subject,  as  it  is 
unknown  to  us,  how  Xenophanes  defined  mind  and  body.   That  he  clearly  distinguishes 
that  eternal  mind  from  the  gross  and  rude  matter,  of  which  this  universe  of  things,  as 
well  as  our  own  bodies,  is  composed,  is  unquestionable.     But  it  cannot  escape  the 
notice  of  those,  who  peruse  ancient  authors  with  attention,  that  those  natures  which  they 
held  to  be  free  from  all  corporeal  concretion,  were  not,  on  that  account,  necessarily  re- 
garded by  them  as  simple  and  pure  mind,  such  as  those  which  we  call  spirit.     What 
most  of  the  ancients  call  daufiaroVy  is  nevertheless  matter,  although  that  the  most 
subtle,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  example  of  the  Stoics,  who  abstracted  their  God  from 
all  body  and  yet  asserted  him  to  be  fire.     And  the  same  opinion,  it  is  very  probable, 
was  entertained  by  this  philosopher,  as  he  held  that  universe  which  he  calls  God  to 
be  infinitely  extended   and  also  to  possess  a  spherical  form.     As  regards  the  first 
query,  although  there  are  not  wanting  reasons  for  supposing,  that  Xenophanes  meant 
this  to  be  understood  not  physically,  but  figuratively,  and  called  God  spheriform,  in  order 
to  express  his  extreme  equability  and  perfection,  still  I  am  led  to  think  otherwise,  from 
the  fact,  that  no  one  of  the  ancients  has  so  interpreted  this  word  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
read,  that  this  spherical  form  of  God  was  opposed  by  him  to  the  form  of  men.    Diogenes 
Laertius,  lib.  9.  segm.  19.   p.  558.  tells  us,  that  he  asserted,  oiviav  ^lov  fft^aipotiiii, 
firi^ev  ofioiov  i\ovaav  iv^puiriftf  "  the  substance  of  God  to  be  spherical,  and  to  have 
nothing  in  common  with  man."     He  therefore  contrasted  What  he  considered  the  true 
with  the  false  form  of  the  Deity  :  averring  that  the  human  form  was  falsely  attributed 
to  God,  and  that  his  true  figure  was  spherical.     Now,  this  opinion  would  have  been 
any  thing  but  in  keeping,  if  he  had  opposed  a  physical  and  real  form,  such  as  that  of 
man,  to  a  meta])hysical  and  figurative  one,  namely,  perfection.     Wherefore,  I  suspect, 
that  Xenophanes  supposed  the  universal  nature  of    things  to  be  of  a  globular  or 
spherical  form.     And  as  he  imagined  the  whole  of  this  spliere  to  be  animated  by  God 
and  every  where  full  of  the  Deity,  it  was  consistent  with  such  dogma,  that  he  should 
suppose  the  essence  or  nature,  pervading  this  sphere,  to  be  itself  also  spherical. 

*  Who  has  recorded  this  of  Heraclitus,  is  to  me,  I  confess,  unknown  :  nay,  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  thing  of  the  kind  extant.    He  was  wholly  devoted  to  physical 
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hiB  writings  were  aocordbglj,  as  Plato^  intimates,  stuffed  with 
immtelligible,  mysterious  nonsense.  For  first,  he  is  affirmed  to 
have  acknowledged  no  other  substance  besides  body,  and  to  have 
mamtained,  that  all  things  did  flow,  and  nothing  stand,  or 
remain  the  same ;  and  yet  in  his  epistles  (according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  philosophers  at  that  time)  doth  he  suppose  the 
pro  and  poet-existence  of  human  souls  in  these  words :  Ta^a 
kq)  ^l*v\ri  fjLavTtiirai  aTr6\vaiv  iavrriq  ^Sij  irorl  Ik  tov  Setr/JLOTtipiov 
Toirov'  Koi  aeiofiivov  tov  trdfiarog  iKKVirrovffai  avafjufivijaMrai  ra 
warpia  \u^pta^  tvOtv  icoreXdoOcra  Tr^piiQaWvro  piov  (rCjfia  rc^ycio^ 
rovro,  o  Sokcc,  &C.,  '^  My  soul  seemeth  to  vaticinate  and  presage 
its  approaching  dismission  and  freedom  from  this  its  prison ;  and 
lookmg  out,  as  it  were,  through  the  cracks  and  crannies  of  this 
body,  to  remember  those  its  native  regions  or  countries,  from 
whence  descending  it  was  clothed  with  this  flowing  mortal  body; 
which  is  made  up  and  constipated  of  phlegm,  choler,  serum, 
blood,  nerves,  bones,  and  flesh.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  also 
there  acknowledgeth  the  souFs  immortality,  which  Stoics,  al- 
lowing its  permanency  after  death,  for  some  time  at  least,  and  to 
the  next  conflagration,  did  deny :  ^vtnrai  rh  aCjiia  dg  to  ilfiap" 
fiivov,  aWa  ov  i/'V^i)  Svatrat'  aXXa  a^avarov  ovfra  Y/ofi/ia,  lie 
ovQavov  ava7rrfi<Terat  niTapmog'  Si^ovrai  Si  pe  al^fpioi  c6poiy  Kni 
noXcrevfTopai  ovic  iv  av^pwwoig  aXX*  iv  ^koXg,  *'  This  body  shall 
be  fatally  changed  to  something  else;  but  my  soul  shall  not  die 
or  perish,  but  being  an  immortal  thing,  shall  fly  away  mounting 
upwards  to  heaven ;  those  ethereal  houses  shall  receive  me,  ana 
I  shall  no  longer  converse  with  men,  but  gods."  Again,  though 
Heraclitus  asserted  the  fatal  necessity  of  all  things,  yet  notwith- 
standing was  he  a  strict  moralist,  and  upon  this  account  highly 
esteem^  by  the  Stoics,  who  followed  him  in  this  and  other 

Btudiea,  as  is  endent  even  from  the  testimony  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  lib.  7.  contra 
Matbem.  p.  371.  while  moral  and  dialectic  subjects,  to  which  this  dogma  pertains,  were 
in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  him.  The  learned  Doctor,  I  do  not  doubt,  had  in  his 
mind  this  precept  of  his :  Td  Ivavria  mpi  rh  avrb  v^rapxav,"  that  contraries  are  about 
the  same  thing  ;"  which  is  discoursed  of  at  large  by  Sextus,  Hypotypos.  lib.  1.  cap.  29. 
p.  53.  But  Uiis  is  a  physical  precept,  and  does  not  mean  that  **  things  entirely  oppo- 
site can  be  true  at  the  same  time.**  Consult  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Notes  on  Sextus,  and 
God.  Olearius',  diss.  2.  De  Prindpio  Rerum  Omnium  ex  Mente  Ueracliti,  sec.  6. 
p.  862.  in  Stanley*s  Historia  Philosophica. 

*  The  passage  of  Plato  respecting  Heraclitus  here  alluded  to  is,  I  suspect,  the  one 
occurring  in  the  Sympos.  p.  321.  in  which  however  he  is  not  censuring  this  obscure 
philosopher. 

'  This  and  the  following  passage  occur  in  Heraclitus*  Epistle  to  Amphidamas,  in 
the  Epistol.  Grsc.  published  by  Eilb.  Lubin,  Heidelb.  1601.8.  p.  54.  55.  But  I  con- 
fess I  attach  no  importance  to  these  epistles  of  Heraclitus.  They  are  the  forgeries  of 
iGDie  one,  who  made  it  his  business  to  introduce  Heraclitus  as  full  of  Platonic  prin- 
ciples, to  which  however  he  was  a  stranger,  and  obtained  his  materials  from  the 
acooonts  given  in  Laertius  of  this  philosopher's  sickness  and  death.  If  there  were  no 
other  pro^  of  this,  it  would  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  clearness  and  perspicuity 
of  these  epistles;  a  virtue  which  Heraclitus  was  so  far  from  affecting,  that  he  on  the 
cootniy  received  a  surname  from  the  obscurity  of  his  ordinary  style.  ^ 


thincs ;  and  he  makes  do  email  pretence  to  it  himself  in  his 
epistle  to  Hennodorus :"  Kol  i/ioo-ft  ttoXXoI  kbI  Suo-xtpftn-nrw 
(L^Aoi  KaTaipSmvraC   vivlKtiKU  qSocoCi   viviKiiKa   xp'tl'"^"'  vcvfcqa 

Ji\oTt/t!av,  KOTtiraXauia  SoMav,  KaTiiraXmiTa  KoXoKtlav'  ovk  atrt- 
{yu  fioi  tp^&of,  oiiK  OMTiXlyH  fioi.^i^ti'  tpofittrai  fii  Xuirrj,  ^o- 
(•tirai  fit  6p7V('  Kara  rourtiiv  auruv  kqI  atruc  tTTC^a Vbifuu, 
ipdun^  tiriTarrwv,  oiric  in-'  EvpuaH<^Q,  "1  have  also  had  my 
difficult  liibours  and  conflicts,  as  well  as  Hercules ;  I  have  coD> 
quered  pleasures,  I  have  conquered  riches,  I  have  conquered 
ambition ;  I  have  subdued  cowardice  and  flattery ;  neither  fear 
nor  intemperance  can  control  me;  grief  and  anger  are  afraid 
of  mo,  and  fly  away  from  me.  These  are  the  victories  for  which 
I  am  crowned,  not  hy  Eurystlieus,  but  as  being  made  master  of 
myself."  Lastly,  though  Heraclitue  made  fire  to  be  the  first 
nriuciple  of  all  things,  and  hod  some  odd  passagca  imputed  to 
him,  yet  notwithstanding  was  he  a  devout  religionist,  he  Buppoe- 
ing  that  fiery  matter  of  the  whole  universe,  animantcm  esse  et 
Deum,  "  to  be  an  animal  and  God."  And  as  he  acknowledged 
many  gods,  according  to  that  which  Aristotle^  recordcth  of  him, 
that  wlien  some  passing  by  had  espied  him  sitting  iu  a  smoky 
cottage,  he  bespake  them  after  this  manner:  Introite,  nam  et 
bicdii  sunt,  "Come  in,  I  pray,  for  here  there  are  gods  alfio:"  he 
supposing  all  places  to  be  full  of  gods,  demons,  and  souls :  bo 
he  on  undoubted  assertor  of  one  supreme  Numen,  tliat 
governs  all  things,  and  that  such  as  could  neither  be  represented 

_  *  In  Lubin'i  Epintol.  Grac  p.  SO.  &c  But  I  hold  thia  cpiitle  in  the  aame  eMima- 
tioii  u  lh«  one  he  i*  nid  to  have  irritten  to  Amphidnmaa,  It  la  the  pradaction  of 
•ome  one.  who  wu  plrased  tonipplyhu  geniiu  vith  matter  for  eierciic,  uid  not  of  tbs 
philOMpbcr  whom  we  are  tpeaking  of.  Dr.  Cudworlb,  however,  makea  Iwo  ofaaan- 
tUm»  rcapecting  HerBciitui,  which  utem  to  me  k>  require  ■ome  Dotice.  1,  Ha 
■uppoan  Ketaclitiu'  opinion  reapectiog  Site  to  be  incunsielent  witb  hisicalout  deiotioB 
lo  the  fipomtioD  of  moral  doctrines.  But  thja  inconuAency  will  Taniah,  if  that  Im 
true  which  God.  Oleariua,  to  deeply  vtreed  in  aueh  lubjecta,  hai  shown  to  be  trnj  pn>- 
bable,  that  the  tlfupfiivir  <>>  fate  of  HemcUtus  was  Ood  himielf,  the  nukoi  M  tiM 
uniTerae,  Dm.  de  Igne  Rerum  Omnium  Prindpio  ex  Mente  Uenclili.  kcL  13.  p> 
853.  and  Din.  lie  Ilerum  Gen»i  ci  Uenle  Heraditi,  acct.  6.  p.  BGO.  II.  He  atatc* 
that  Heraclitus  wua  a  itrict  moralisl.  To  mc,  howe'ci,  thii  appeal*  to  be  tei;  flu 
ttom  the  tmth.  lie  almost  ex«lilMTely  dc«ot«d  liimaelf  to  the  inieatiention  of  phjiieal 
•ubjecti,  and  scarcely  loached  upon  cthica ;  a  Aict  that  led  some  brmeily  to  mquiw : 
El'  /i^  fiht'  fvamoc  J<n-iv,  A\Xd  rat  ^iaic  f lUmfoc  'Hp<!jcX(iroc>  "  Whelhac 
Beraditui  V  ■>!  only  a  phyiicat  or  alao  s  momt  philosopher,"  ai  Seilui  . 
infanna  ui,  Adv.  Mathemat.  lib.  B.  p.  371.  I  ud  aware  that  the  Sloiia 
preached  by  Cicero,  and  perhapa  by  othen,  with  baring  chosen  HeradituB  for  tb«ir 
(uide  in  th«r  eiposKion  of  physical  matten;  but  t  know  of  no  andent  author,  who 
MS  recorded,  that  the  moml  precept*  inculcated  by  them  were  aln  borrowHl  from  lb* 
doctrine  of  Keraclltus.  Neither  would  thia  pasnge  from  the  ejiiiUc  to  Ilcrmodarus,  If 
It  were  genuine,  prore  Heraclitus  to  hove  butowed  much  time  and  Inbour  upon  t)w 
Ituitiatiiin  of  ethica.  Fur  he,  who  bonsts  of  bating  IriunipheJ  over  his  own  ticca,  it 
tot  neooaaarily  to  be  lankcd  on  that  nccouut  among  moral  philnwipbcn.  )l  k  one 
Jiing  to  treat  of,  set  forth,  and  cipound  luotal  dOLlrineii,  and  another  Iu  raul  and 

ister  one  a  own  vidoui  propensities. 

'  He  Pftitib.  Ajvimalinip,  lib.  I.  cap.  6.  p.  481.  lorn.  2.  opp. 
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by  images,  nor  confined  to  temples.  For  after  he  had  been 
accused  of  impiety  by  Euthycles,  he  writes  to  Hermodorus  in 
this  manner  :*°  'AXX'  &  afxa^tig  avdpoiTroc,  Siia^an  wptJTOv  rifiag 
rl  iariv  6  ^€<Jc>  t^ov  8'  i<mv  6  S'coc;  iv  rdiq  vaoig  airoKixXua^ 
fihog ;   tvatEtTc  */«>  oi  iv  (tkoth  tov  ^bov  iSpven ; airalievrot^ 

OVK  XoTBf  &Tl  OVK  toTl  &€0C  XElpOKfXtlTOg,  OV^l  f^  ipX^C  /3ci<riV  ?X€«, 

oiSi   €X£t   Iva  •jTCpiGoXov*  aXX'  8Xoc   &  ic<{<r/ioc  avrc^  vadc   lore, 
{liocc  ical  'f^vToig  Koi  a<rrpotg  ireiroiiaXfilvoc^  "  But  O  you  unwise 
and  unlearned  I  teach  us  first  what  God  is,  that  so  you  may  be 
believed  in  accusing  me  of  impiety :  tell  us  where  God  is.     Is 
he  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  temples  ?  is  this  your  piety  to 
place  Gt)d  in  the  dark,  or  to  make  him  a  stony  God  ?     O  you 
unskilful  I  know  ye  not,  that  God  is  not  made  with  hands,  and 
hath  no  basis  or  fulcrum  to  stand  upon,  nor  can  be  inclosed 
within  the  walls  of  any  temple ;   the  whole  world,  variegated 
with   plants,    animals,  and    stars,   being    his    temple  T    And 
again:  ^Ap*  ovk  ci/il  cvas/S^Cy  ^v^vKXtig,  Sg  fiovog  o78a  deciv; 
Ulv  Si  firi  ibpvady  deov  ^fibg,  oifK  ifrri  dt6g ;  iav  Si  iSpvtr^  /Jiri 
iiov,  dt6g  i<mv  ;   (2(rrc  Xf^o£  dawv  jiaprvptg'  cpya  Set  fiaprvpHv, 
ola  riXloV  vif%  airr^  Koi  rifjiipa  fiaprvpovaiv'  wpai  airrd^  iiaprvptgy 
7$  SKfl  Kapiro<popovffaf  fiaprvg'  treXfiviig  6  iciifcXocy  liccfvov  tpjov, 
ovpavioc  fiaprvptoy   ^^  Am  I  impious,  O  Euthycles,  who  alone 
know  what  God  is?  is  there  no  God  without  altars?  or  are 
stones  the  only  witnesses  of  him?     No;  his  own  works  give 
testimony  to  hun,  and  principally  the  sun ;  night  and  day  bear 
witness  of  him ;  the  earth  bringing  forth  fruits,  declares  him; 
the  drcle  of  the  moon,  that  was  maiae  by  him,  is  a  heavenly  tes- 
timony of  him."^ 

In  the  next  place,  Anazagoras  the  Clazomenian  philosopher 
comes  to  be  considered,  whose  predecessors  of  the  Ionic  order 
fafter  Thales)  as  Anazimander,  Anaximenes  and  Hippo,  were 
(as  hath  been  already  observed)  Materialists  and  Atheists ;  they 
acknowledging  no  other  substance  besides  body,  and  resolving 
all  things  into  the  motions,  passions,  and  affections  of  it.  Whence 

^  These  and  the  words  soon  after  foIIo?nng  are  extant  in  the  same  epistle  to  Her- 
modorus, in  Lubin's  Epistol.  Graec  p.  50.  of  which  I  have  just  expressed  my  opinion. 

'  Upon  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  I  have  already  discoursed  above,  on  ch  3.  sect. 
28.  and  on  the  Digression  concerning  a  Plastic  Nature,  sect.  6.  to  which  I  have  at 
present  nothing  further  to  add.  As  Heraclitus,  even  when  living,  was  considered  so 
obscure  bj  most  men,  that  they  despaired  of  being  able  to  ascertain  his  meaning,  nor 
were  those  more  enlightened  on  the  matter,  who  in  former  times  read  his  books,  it 
certainly  would  be  bold  and  self-conceited  in  us  at  this  day  to  take  upon  ourselves  to 
unravel  the  whole  of  his  discipline  from  the  very  scanty  portions  of  it  now  remaining, 
involved  as  these  are  in  obscurity.  On  which  account,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
make  Heraclitus  to  have  been  guilty  of  inconsistency,  and  to  have  advanced  many 
contrary  theories.  For  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not  can  only  be  known,  when  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  philosophy  is  thoroughly  understood,  which  at  this  day  is  impos- 
sible. I  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who,  De  Nature  Deor.  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  p. 
3067.  says :  Heraolitum,  quoniam,  quid  diceret,  intelligi  noluit,  omittamus,  **  Let  us 
over  Heraclitus,  as  he  was  unwilling,  that  what  he  said  should  be  understood.** 
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was  that  cautious  advice  given  by  Jamblichus  :*  Uporliia  rriv 
^Irakucriv  ^£Xo(ro^fal^  n^v  ra  atTdjfJLara  Ka^  avra  ^BtopovtraVf  Tjjg 
^lovuc^C)  ''Sc  Ta  (rdjpuiTa  irporiyovfjiivtog  iTrifTKOwovfiivtiCi  **  Prefer 
the  Italic  philosophv,  which  contemplates  incorporeal  substances 
hy  themselves,  bemre  the   Ionic,   which  principally  considers 
bodies."    And  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  of  these  Ionics,   who 
went  out  of  that  road ;  for  seeing  a  necessity  of  some  other 
cause,  besides  the  material  (matter  being  not  able  so  much  as  to 
move  itself,  and  much  less  if  it  could,  by  fortuitous  motion,  to 
bring  itself  into  an  orderly  system  and  compages ;)  he  therefore 
introduced  Mind  into  the  Cosmopoeia,  as  the  principal  cause  of 
the  universe ;  which  Mind  is  the  same  with  God*     Thus  The- 
mistius,t  speaking  of  Anaxagoras :  'Sovv  Koi  deov  irpCjrog  iiraya- 
y6fievog  ry   Koa/iOTrou^,  ko\   oh  iravra  ava\pag  rrig    6v<rBwg  rCtv 
(Tiofiartov,  ^^  He  was  the  first  (that  is,  among  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophers) who  brought  in  Mind  and  God  to  the  Cosmopoeia,  and 
did  not  derive  all  things  from  senseless  bodies."     And  to  the 
same  purpose  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Pericles :  To7c  SXoig  wptorog 
oi  Ti7^T|v,  oiS'  avajKriVy  Statcoafiiiaewg  ap^riVf  aWa  vovv  lvi<mifTe 
KaOapov  KOI   aKoarovy    "The   other   Ionic  philosophers   before 
Anaxagoras  made  fortune  and  blind  necessity,  that  is,  the  for- 
tuitous and  necessary  motions  of  the  matter,  to  be  the  only 
original   of  the   world;    but   Anaxagoras   was  the  first,   who 
aflSrmed  a  pure  and  sincere  Mind  to  preside  over  all."     Anaxa- 
goras therefore  supposed  two  substantial  self-existent  principles 
of  the  universe,  one  an  infinite  Mind  or    God,  the   other  an 
infinite  Homoiomery  of  matter,  or  infinite  atoms ;  not  unquali- 
^  fied,  such  as  those  of  Empedocles  and  Democritus,  which  was 
the  most  ancient  and  genuine  atomology ;  but  similar,  such  as 
were  severallv  endued  with  all  manner  of  qualities  and  forms, 
which  physiology  of  his  therefore  was  a  spurious  kind  of  atomism. 
Anaxagoras  indeed  did  not  suppose  God  to  have  created  matter 
out  of  nothing,  but  that  he  was  Kivriaiwg  apxv^  ^^  the  principle  of 
its  motion,"  and  also  rov  cS  koI  KaXwg  alrla,  "  the  regulator  of  this 
motion  for  good,"  and  consequently  the  cause  of  all  the  order, 
pulchritude  and  harmony  of  the  world :  for  which  reason  this 
divine  principle  was  called  also  by  him,  not  only  mind  but  good ; 
it  being  tliat  which  acts  for  the  sake   of  good.     Wherefore, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  first,  the  world  was  not  eternal,  but 
had  a  beginning  in  time ;  and  before  the  world  was  made,  there 
was  from  eternity  an  infinite  congeries  of  similar  and  qualified 
atoms,  self-existent,  without  either  order  or  motion:  secondly, 
the  world  was  not  afterwards  made  by  chance,  but  by  Mind  or 
God,  first  moving  the  matter,  and  then  directing  the  motion  of  it 

•  Sjrmb.  36.  p.  159.  [Potius  in  Drat,  protrept  ad  philoeoph.  p.  159.  edit.  ArceriL] 
t  Crat.  15.  [P.  317.  edit.  Harduini.1 
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80  as  to  bring  It  into  this  orderly  system  and  compages.     So  that 

voiic  was  ico47/i07roeoc9  '*  Mind,  the  first  maker  of  the  world," 

and  voiic  ^aaiX^vg  ovpavov  re  Koi  yrigy  "  Mind,  that  which  still 

governs  the  same,  the  king  and  sovereign  monarch  of  heaven 

and  earth."     Thirdly,  Anaxagoras'  Mind  and  God  was  purely 

incorporeal ;  to  which  purpose  his  words  recorded  by  Simplicius 

are  very  remarkable  :*  Novc  fxifjiiKrai  ovSbvi  \py)fjiaTi'  aXXa  ii6vo^ 

airro^  l^^  iavrov  itrrlv'  el  /jltj  yap  Iff  iavTOV  i}v,  aXAa  rito  enifiiKTO 

aXXffy  pteru\iv  av  awavrwv  \pt)fiaTwV)  ei  ifiifiucro  rii^'  iv  iravrX 

yap  vavTog  fioipa  tvioriv'  Stavip   iv  rdiq  vpoa^ev  i/uoi.  XAficrat' 

KOi   avBKwXvsv  aifTov  ra   frvfifiiixiypivay  axrrt  fitySevoc    xprifiaro^ 

Kporciv  6/Lio/(i>C9  <^C  'c<<^  fJLOvov  iovra  itfi'   iavroif'  i<TTl  yap  Xcttto- 

Torov  T6  wavTiov  xprifJiaTtMfVy  Kal  KaOapdrrarov'  xat  yvvjuifv  yt  irepX 

iravToc  watrav  Jo'X^*'  "^^  l<T\{fH  jiiy torov,  "  Mind  is  mingled  with 

nothing,  but  is  alone  by  itself  and  separate ;  for  if  it  were  not  by 

itself  secrete  from  matter,  but  mingled  therewith,  it  would  then 

partake  of  all  things,  because  there  is  something  of  all  in  every 

thing;  which  things  mingled  together  with  it,  would  hinder  it, 

so  that  it  could  not  master  or  conquer  any  thing,  as  if  alone  by 

itself:  for  Mind  is  the  most  subtile  of  all  things,  and  the  most 

pure,  and  has  the  knowledge  of  all  things,    tc^ether  with  an 

absolute  power  over  alL"    Lastly,  Anaxagoras  did  not  suppose  a 

multitude  of  unmade  minds,  co-existent  from  eternity,  and  so 

many  partial  causes  and  governors  of  the  world,  but  only  one 

infinite  Mind  or  God,  ruling  over  alL^ 

Indeed  it  may  well  be  made  a  question,  whether  or  no,  besides 
this  supreme  and  universal  Deity,  Anaxagoras  did  acknowledge 
any  of  those  other  inferior  gods,  then  worshipped  by  the  Pagans? 
because  it  is  certain,  that  though  he  asserted  infinite  Mind  to  be 
the  maker  and  governor  of  the  whole  world,  yet  he  was  accused 
by  the  Athenians  for  Atheism,  and  besides  a  mulct  imposed  upon 
hun,  banished  for  the  same ;  the  true  ground  whereof  was  no 
other  than  this,  because  he  affirmed  the  sun  to  be  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  fire,  and  the  moon  an  earth,  having  mountains  and 
valleys,  cities  and  houses  in  it ;  and  probably  concluded  the  same 
of  all  Uie  other  stars  and  planets,  that  they  were  either  fires,  as 
the  sun,  or  habitable  earths,  as  the  moon ;  wherein,  supposing 
them  not  to  be  animated,  he  did  consequently  deny  them  to 
be  gods.  Which  ungodding  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  was 
then  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  as  nothing  less  than  absolute 
atheism ;  they  being  very  prone  to  think,  that  if  there  were  not 
many  understanding  beings  superior  to  men,  and  if  the  sun,  moon 

•  In  Arist  Phyi.  lib.  1.  fol.  33.  c.2. 

'  The  nibject  of  Anaxagoras  and  his  philosophy,  if  we  except  B.  Jo.  Schmid  in  a 
tpeciSc  dissertation  published  at  Jena,  has  been  discussed  the  most  copiously  nnd 
acutely  by  P.  Bayle,  Diction.  Histora.  et  Critique,  torn.  1.  t.  Anaxagoras*  p.  104.  &c. 
after  whcm  I  bare  no  remark  to  oifer. 


Dd  stars  were  not  such,  and  tlierefore  in  their  lang;uage  g<^ 
bere  was  no  God  at  all.  Neither  was  it  the  vulgar  oDly,  who 
londemned  Anaxagoraa  lor  tliia,  but  even  those  two  grave  pWio- 
Ophers  Socrates  and  Plato  did  the  like  ;  the  first'  in  his  apology 
nade  to  the  Athenians,  where  lie  calls  this  opinion  of  Anaxap 
ptroB  absurd ;  the  second  in  his  book  of  laws,  where  be  con- 
llains  of  this  doctrine  as  a  great  inlet  into  stbeiam,  in  thh 
Danner:*  'E^oii  koi  aov,  aravrtK/iijoiaXtyuititv,  (uc  lioi  ^loliTavra 
;tro  jrpOCT^fpovToc  iiXftti"  re  Kal  ffA/jvijc,  koi  atrrpa  kqi  yriv,  «i>c 
houg  Kai  ^Eia  oi^Oi  viro  rHiv  cro^uv  toitiiiv  avairtjrtiatilvfH  &v 
ityoilv,  die  7nf  CE  Kal  Xf^ou^ovra  aiirA,  Kai  ati^iVTCiv  at-0panri!uv 
Tpa-ffiariov  ^qovtIZuv  tuva/itvii,  "  When  you  and  I  endeavouring 
ty  ai^umentH  to  prove,  that  there  are  gods,  speak  of  iho  eun 
ind  moon,  stars  and  earth,  as  goda  and  divine  things,  our  young 
Den  presently,  being  principled  by  these  new  philosophers,  wiU 
eply  ;  that  these  are  nothing  but  earth  and  stones  (senseless  and 
nanimate  bodies)  which  therefore  cannot  mind  nor  take  notice 
)f  any  human  affairs."  Where  we  may  observe  these  two 
iiings ;  first,  that  nothing  was  accounted  truly  and  properly  a 
^1  amongst  the  Pagans,  but  only  what  was  endued  with  life 
tnd  understanding.  Secondly,  that  the  taking  away  of  those 
nferior  gods  of  the  Pagans,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  by  denying 
ibem  to  be  animated,  or  (o  have  life  and  understantUng  in  tnein^ 
ras,  according  to  Plato's  judgment,  then  the  moat  ready  and 
ifiectual  way  to  introduce  absolute  atheism. 

Moreover,  it  is  true,  that  though  this  Anaxagoraa  were  a  pny- 
bssed  Theist,  he  asserting  an  infinite  self-existent  Mind  to  be 
iie  maker  of  the  whole  world,  yet  he  was  severely  taxed  also 
by  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  one  not  thorough-paced  in  theism, 
lud  who  did  not  so  fully  as  he  ought  adhere  to  his  own  prin- 
nples.^  For  whereas,  to  assert  IVIind  to  be  the  maker  of  the 
Forld,  is  really  all  one  as  to  assert  final  causality  for  things  in 
Bature,  as  also  that  they  were  made  after  the  best  mannw; 
&naxagoras,  when  he  was  to  give  his  particular  account  of  tbe 
phenomena,  did  commonly  betake  himself  to  material  causes 
only,  and  hardly  ever  make  use  of  the  mental  or  final  cause,  but 
when  ho  was  to  seek  and  at  a  loss ;  then  only  bringing  in  God 
lipon  the  stage. f  Socrates'*  discourse  concerning  this  in  Plato's 
iPhaslo  is  very  well  worth  our  taking  notice  of:  "  Hearing  one 
ll  sometimes  read  (snith  he)  out  of  a  book  of  Anaxagoras,  m^  wtuc 
^ffTtv  &  StaKoafiuiv  Ti  Kol  iravTwv  oTnoc,  "  That  Mind  was  the  order 


Or  rather  Plato  in  the  Apatogj  of  SoeraMs,  p.  362, 

De  Leg.  lib.  10.  p.  8841. 

Ucnoith  coinpnre  irhkl  Di,  Cudworth  hiu  writUn  on  the  nn 
'iBirtic  Nature,  «e<;l.  C.  togclhet  with  out  cum  renurlu, 
+  P.  97.  Slcph. 
*  Thia.  hairever.  ia  not  Socnta'  own  dkHiune  id  PUto,  but  merely 
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and  cause  of  all  things,  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  herewith,  con- 
cluding, that  it  must  needs  follow  from  thence,  that  all  things 
were  ordered  and  disposed  of  as  they  should,  and  after  the  best 
manner  possible ;  and  therefore  the  causes  even  of  the  things  in 
nature  (or  at  least  the  grand  strokes  of  them)  ought  to  be  fetched 
from  the  to  /3cAr«Troy,  that  which  is  absolutely  the  best.  But 
when  afterwards  I  took  Anaxagoras'  book  into  my  hand,  greedily 
reading  it  over,  I  was  exceedingly  disappointed  of  my  expect- 
ation,  finding  therein  no  other  causes  assigned  but  only  from 
airs,  and  ethers,  and  waters,  and  such  like  physical  and  material 
things.  And  he  seemed  to  me  to  deal,  just  as  if  one  having 
affirmed,  that  Socrates  did  all  by  mind,  reason  and  understanding, 
afterward  undertaking  to  declare  the  causes  of  all  my  actions,  as 
particularly  by  my  sitting  here  at  this  time,  should  render  it 
after  this  manner;  because,  forsooth,  my  body  is  compounded  of 
bones  and  nerves,  which  bones  being  solid,  have  joints  in  them  at 
certain  distances,  and  nerves  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  both  intended  and  remitted:  wherefore  my 
bones  being  lifted  up  in  the  joints,  and  my  nerves  some  of  them 
intended  and  some  remitted,  was  the  cause  of  the  bending  of  my 
body,  and  of  my  sitting  down  in  this  place.  He  in  the  mean 
time  neglecting  the  true  and  proper  cause  hereof,  which  was  no 
other  than  this ;  because  it  seemed  good  to  the  Athenians  to 
condemn  me  to  die,  as  also  to  myself  most  just,  rather  to  submit 
to  their  censure  and  undergo  their  punishment,  than  by  flight  to 
escape  it ;  for  certainly  otherwise  these  nerves  and  bones  of  mine 
would  not  have  been  here  now  in  this  posture,  but  amongst  the 
Megarensians  and  Ba^otians,  carried  thither  xnro  So^r^c  tov 
PiXrltrroVf  by  the  opinion  of  the  best ;  had  I  not  thought  it 
better  to  submit  to  tn^  sentence  of  the  city,  than  to  escape'  the 
same  by  flight.  Which  kind  of  philosophers  (saith  he)  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  true  and  proper  cause  of 
things,  and  the  cause  sine  qua  non,  that  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  eflected.  And  such  are  they,  who  devise 
many  odd  physical  reasons  for  the  firm  settlement  of  the  earth, 
without  any  regard  to  that  power,  which  orders  all  things  for 
the  best  (as  having  Saifiovlav  l<rxvvy  a  divine  force  in  it ;)  but 
thinking  to  find  out  an  Atlas  far  more  strong  and  immortal,  and 
which  can  better  hold  all  things  together :  rb  yap  aya^ov  icai  rb 
Sloi/,  ovSlv  ^vvdeiv  KOI  ^vveYHv'  (rood  and  fit,  being  not  able, 
in  their  opinions,  to  hold,  or  bmd  any  thing." 

From  which  passage  of  Plato's  we  may  conclude,  that  though 
Anaxagoras  was  so  far  convinced  of  Theism,  as  in  profession  to 
make  one  infinite  Mind  the  cause  of  all  things,  matter  only  ex- 
cepted ;  yet  he  had  notwithstanding  too  great  a  tang  of  that  old 
material  and  atheistical  philosophy  of  his  predecessors,  still 
hanging  about  him,  who  resolvea  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 

YOL.  IL  li 
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into  physical,  and  nothing  into  mentnl  or  final  causes.  And  we 
have  the  rather  told  this  long  etory  of  liim,  because  it  is  bo  exact 
&  parallel  with  the  philosophic  humour  of  some  in  this  present 
age,  who,  pretending  to  a.98ert  a  God,  do,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
card all  mental  and  final  causality  from  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  fabric  of  the  world ;  and  resolve  all  into  materi^  neces- 
sity and  mechanism,  into  vortices,  globuli,  and  striate  particles, 
and  the  like.     Of  which  Christian  nhiloaophers  we  must  needs 

Eronounce,  that  they  i  2;ood  Theista  as  Auaxagoras 

imself  was,  though  si  led  by  Plato  and  Aristotle ; 

forasmuch   as  lie  did  t  God  to  be  the  cause  of 

motion,  but  also  the  t  itor,  and  methodizer  of  the 

same,  for  the  producti  onioua  system  of  the  world, 

and  therefore  toS  tt  iv,  "  the  cause  of  well  and 

fit."   Whereas  these  ii  i  latter,  and  only  admitting 

the  former,    will  neei.  ven  and  earth,  plants  and  , 

animalB,  and  all  thin{  n  this  orderly  compagea  of  ^ 

the  world,  to  have  resultea  merely  from  a  certain  quantity  of 
motion,  or  agitation,  at  first  impressed  upon  the  matter,  and 
determined  to  vortex.' 

XXI.  The  chronology  of  the  old  philosophers  having  some 
uncertainty  in  it,  we  shall  not  scrupulously  concern  ourselves 
therein,  but  in  the  next  place  consider  Parmenidcs,  Xenophaues' 
auditor  and  a  philosophic  poet  likewise,  but  who   conversing 

*  That  Descartea  and  hii  diaciplea  bk  here  glanced  at,  will  be  obvious  to  ererj  one 
at  all  acquainled  ailh  th«e  matten.  Hon  Tar  we  are  to  assent  to  the  learned  Doctoi 
will  I  think  be  evident  rrom  what  we  have  observed  above  on  the  Ulgiession  on  Plastic 
Nature.  As  to  the  rest,  the  whole  of  what  is  here  ai^ed  respecting  the  philosophj  of 
Anain^ras  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  foreign  to  the  question  which  our  worth; 
author  had  proposed,  whether  or  no  AnaiBganu,  besides  the  one  supreme  Deitj,  ac- 
knowledged also  many  other  gods,  or  worshipped  the  deities  of  the  Athenians?  Dr. 
Cudworth  touches,  indeed,  upon  this  question,  and  seems  inclined  to  agree  with  those 
who  affirm  this,  but  he  afterwards  dismisses  it  altogether  without  coining  to  nny  con- 
clusion ;  which,  however,  was  necessary  for  his  purpose.  The  some  thing  he  had 
done  before  in  the" case  of  Xenophancs.  His  object  is  lo  show,  that  those  who  formerly 
worshipped  a.  plurality  of  gods,  neverthelm  at  the  same  time  acknowledg«l  one 
■upieme  Deity.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  have  shown  that  Xenophancs  and  Anai- 
agoras,  whose  examples  he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  in  this  matter,  sacrificed  both  to 
one  and  to  scveriil  gods.  In  mjr  opinion,  neither  Xenophancs  norAnaiagoras  paidaoy 
attention  to  the  deities  of  the  vulgar,  espedally  of  the  Athenians,  acknowledging  do 
other  God,  except  that  divine  mind  which  they  supposed  to  govern  all  things.  I 
■hould  not,  however,  deny  it  to  be  posaible,  that  Anaiagoras,  who  believed  one  mind 
to  prcude  over  all  things,  may  have  supposed  other  inferior  minds  to  have  proceeded 
from  this  supreme  mind  and  to  have  been  appointed  l>y  the  most  high  God  to  tlie 
ad  ministration  of  human  aflain.  But  I  do  not  think  the  same  of  Xennphnnes.  I 
know  that  this  philosopher  himself  in  the  tcrses,  which  are  still  extant,  mnkea  mention 
also  of  gods :  noi  am  I  ignorant  of  its  being  sUited  by  Cicero,  De  Divinntione,  lib.  I, 
cap.  3.  p.3111.  lorn.  9.  opp.  unum  Xcnophanem,  quum  Decs  esse  diceret,  divina- 
tioncm  fundilus  sustuliMe,  "  that  Xenophanea  alone,  although  asserting  the  eiistenee 
of  gods,  altogether  rejected  divination."  But  these  gods  of  Xennphnnes,  I  fear, 
were  metely  portions  of  the  univeree,  destitute  of  life  and  reason,  whom  he  improperly 
deiugnated  by  the  name  of  gods,  or  such  godj  as  those  of  the  Stoics,  which  did  not 
diffin'  fiom  tbe  nipmne  God  bimielf. 
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much  with  two   PytbagoreaoB,   Amenias  and  Diochcetes,   was 
therefore  looked  upon  as  one,  that  was  not  a  little  addicted  to 
the  Pythagoiic  sect.     That  this  Parmcnides  acknowledged  many 
gods,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  cited  out  of  him ;  not- 
withstanding which,  he  plainly  asserted  also  one  supreme,  making 
him,  as  Simplicius  tells  us,  alrlav  SfeutVy  "the  cause  of  all  those  other 
gods,**  of  which  Love  is  said  to  have  been  first  produced.  Which 
supreme   Deity   Parmenides,   as   well   as  Xenophanes,   called, 
tv  TO  irav,   '^  one  that  was  all,"  or  the  universe ;   but  adding 
thereunto  of  his  own,  that  it  was  also  atc^vfyrov,  "  immoveable.^ 
Now,  though  it  be  true,  that  Parmenides'  writings  being  not 
without  obscurity,  some  of  the  ancients,  who  were  less  acquainted 
with  metaphysical  speculations,  understood  him  physically ;  as 
if  he  had  asserted  the  whole  corporeal  universe  to  be  all  but  one 
thing,  and  that  immoveable,  thereby  destroying,  together  with 
the  diversity  of  thing^  all  motion,  mutation,  and  action ;  which 
was  plainly  to  make  JParm^nides  not  to  have  been  a  philosopher, 
but  a  madman :  yet  Simplicius,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  ancient  philosophers,  and  who  had  by  him  a  copy  of 
Parmenides'  poems,  (then  scarce,  but  since  lost")  assures  us  that 
Parmenides  dreamt  ot  no  such  matter,  and  that  ne  wrote,  ov  irepl 
TOW  ^vaiKOv  uTOi\etov,  aXXa  ttc/oi  tov  ovtwq  oi/tocj  or,  irepi  t^c 
Stfac  inrBpo\rig,  "  not  concerning  a  physical  element  or  principle, 
but  concerning  the  true  Ens,   or  the   divina  transcendency:*' 
adding,  that  though  some  of  those  ancient  philosophers  did  not 
distinguish  to  ^voriica  otto  tC)v  imi^  ^vcrtv,  "  natural  things  from 
supernatural;"    yet  the  Pythagoreans,  and    Xenophanes,   and 

*  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  the  caae  that  Parmenides  alone,  and  not  Xcnocratcs  also, 
anerted  that  one  which  he  called  all  to  be  at  the  same  time  &Kivffrov,  or  "  immove- 
able." Indeed,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  sect  commonly 
call^  Eleatic  was  imbued  with  this  dogma*  Nor  am  I  without  authority  for  such 
opinion.  Aristotle,  in  his  book,  De  Philosophia  in  Eusebius*  Pneparat.  Evangel,  lib. 
14.  cap.  17.  p.  756.  says  expressly  :  Toiavra  yap  Tiva  trp6ripov  fiiv  Sivo<pavtjg,  gat 
UapfitvUtiCt  Kai  ZijvtJPt  Kal  MsXc(T(TOC  iXtyoVj  vffTipov,  ik  oi  iripi  SriXTrwra  Kai 
To^C  hityapucovQ'  &3f  v  ^^iovv  t6  dv  iv  iJvai^  Kai  rb  firfov  tTtpov  ilvat,  fiiidi  yivvav' 
^ai  rt,  fi fj^i  ^^tiptff^ai,  fifiSk  Kiviitr^ai  t6  irapdirav,  "  For  Xenophanes,  Parme- 
nides, Zeno,  and  Melissus  first  asserted  these  doctrines,  and  afterwards  Stilpo,  and  the 
Maguennan  philosophers.  These  supposed,  that  that  which  exists  is  one  and  that  which 
does  not  exist  is  different ;  and  that  nothing  is  generated  or  corrupt^,  or  in  short, 
moved.**  I  would  not  deny,  however,  that  there  was  some  difference  between  the 
opmions  of  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides  on  this  subject  and  that  they  did  not  both 
call  the  first  principle  of  all  things  immoveable  in  the  same  way.  For  Parmenides  and 
Melitms  are  stated  in  Aristotle,  Sextus,  and  other  ancient  authors,  to  have  taken  away 
motion  altogether  from  the  nature  of  things ;  an  opinion  which  I  do  not  see  to  have 
been  attributed  by  any  one  to  Xenophanes.  It  is  usual  with  most  of  the  ancient 
authors,  few  of  whom  examined  the  dogmas  of  the  early  sects  with  a  due  degree  of 
diligence,  to  represent  those,  whom  they  observe  to  have  made  use  of  the  same 
expressions,  as  entertaining  similar  opinions :  whereas,  sometimes  those  who  employ 
the  same  terms  very  widely  differ  in  their  sentiments.  For,  every  one  who  has 
devoted  any  attention  to  the  matter  must  be  aware  of  the  utter  poverty  of  almost  all 
languages  in  expressing  the  notions  and  speculations  of  the  mind.  Hence,  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  we  are  frequently  compelled  to  de«gnate  different  ideas  by  the  same  words : 
by  which  many,  who  consider  things  only  superficially,  are  led  into  the  gravest  errors. 
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armenidea,  and  Empedoclea,  and  Anaxagora^  did  all  SioKptviiv, 
handle  these  two  distmctlv,"  Kolirip  ry  aaa^tla  \ov5avavttc 
ic  TToXXoiiff,  "  however,  by  reason  of  their  obscurit)',  it  was 
t  perceived  by  many  ;"  for  which  cause  they  have  been  most 
them  misrepresented,  not  only  by  Pagans^  but  also  by  Chria- 
a  writers.  For,  as  the  aame  Siniplicius  informs  us,  Parme- 
dee  propounded  two  several  doctrines,  one  aftc-r  another;  the 
■  concerning  theological  and  metaphysical  things,  called  by 

a\(i9uav,    "  truth ;"    the    second  concerning  pliysical  anil 

irporcal  things,  which  he  called  Su^av,  "  opinion."     The  traam- 
a  betwixt  which  was  ccinlJiiued  iu  these  verses  of  his: 

'El"  r^j  iroi  raiui  iriirrJv  XAyov  ijEi  vtSq/ia 
Kiv9avi'  Eitvfiai'  tfiwv  iriuy  iiraTi)\br  dcovup. 

the  former  of  which  doctrines,  Panuemdes  asserted  one  im- 
ioveable  principle;  but  in  the  latter,*  two  moveable  one^  Qreand 
wth.  He  speaking  of  souls  also  as  a  certain  middle  or  yinculum 
etwixt  the  incorjKireai  and  the  corporeal  world,  and  aflirming 
lat  God  did  rn?  i/^uvnc  vlfiwttv  nvri  fiiv  ik  roii  ifupavoui;  «c  rii 
hS(c,  T"r*  5*  avawaktv,  "sometimes  send  and  translate  eoula 
om  the  visible  tu  the  invisible  regions,  and  sometimes  again,  on 
le  contrary,  from  the  invisible  to  tlie  visible."     From  whence  it 

plain,  that  when  Parmenidcs  asserted  his  one  and  all  immova- 
ble, he  spoke  not  as  a  physiologer,  but  as  a  metaphysician  and 
leologer  only.  Which  indeed  was  a  thing  so  evident,  that 
jrietotle^  himself,  though  he  had  a  mind  to  obscure  Parmcnidee* 
iDse,  that  he  might  have  a  fling  at  him  in  his  Physics,  yet  could 
ot  ^together  disaemhie  it.  For  when  he  thus  begins,  "  There 
luet  of  necessity  be  either  one  principle  or  many  ;  and  if  there 

but  one,  then  must  it  either  be  immoveable,  as  Parmenides 
id  Melis8U8  affirm,  or  elae  moveable,  Syawto  o!  ^uo-ikoI,  "as  the 
'aturalista  or  Physiologers ;"  he  therein  plainly  intimates,  that 
hen  Parmenides  and  Melissus  made  one  immoveable  the  prin- 
ple  of  all  things,  ihey  did  not  w  rite  tliia  as  Physiologera.  And 
lerwarda  he  confesses,  that  tins  controversy,  whether  there 
ire  one  immoveable  principle,  does  not  belong  to  natural  phl- 
Aopby,  but  to  some  other  science.  But  this  is  more  plainly 
Kuired  by  lum  elsewhere,^  writing  concerning  Famienidc«  and 

PhjNC  Auicnltal.  lib,  1.  cap.  2.  p,  il6.  lom.  1.  opp. 

De  Calo,  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  p.  G68.  I  coniudeT  Ihow  thrt«  psMBgcs  of  Arutotlt, 
emt,  to  be  insufRdeni  to  viculpate  PanncoiileB  and  not  be  of  luch  weight  •■  Ift 
M  us  to  beliere  tbat  hi*  tiae  and  all  not  b  nalure  Bitagcthci  acponil*  (ran 
uniione  nnd  that  motiun.  whicli  oocoiding  [o  the  concurrent  tcatliiiiHtj  of  all 
.HI  ho  dciii«d.  ma  not  ihe  mutiou  of  ihe  unltene,but  mm*  other.  L  Aato 
nitolle>  here  opp<i«ing  phytjolugvn  to  I'BnneDUlei  and  Mulnsiu.  Uiii  iiniaunti  M 
"ifl.  For  by  physiologe™  Ari»totle  means  IhoM  ■ndant  jdiUimi'bn*  bafon 
ite^  who  hod  oceuf  iod  IbemaclTia  cictujiTelj  with  the  inveitiptma  of  ji 
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Melissus  after  tliis  manner :  EJ  kq}  r'  aWa  Xiyovm  KaXufg,  a\y 
oJ  f vaticb^c  y^  Set  vofilZ^iv  \iyHVy  to  yap  elvai  ana  rwv  ovrwv 
aylwiiTa  koi  oXtog  atclvriTa^  /uaAXov  itrriv  kripaq  Ka\  irporlpag,  rj 
TJc  ^uawciic  iTri<TK£\ptwg,  "  Though  it  be  granted  that  Parmenides 
and  Melissus  otherwise  said  well,  yet  we  must  not  imagine  them 
to  have  spoken  physically.     For  this,  that  there  is  something 

things  and  neglected  all  other  departments  of  science:  to  which  namber  neither 
Pannenides  nor  Melumis  belonged.  This  is  evident  from  innamerable  passages  of  the 
Stagirite,  of  which  I  shall  quote  only  one,  Metaphys.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  p.  276.  01  fiiv 
oiv  KaXdrfti-h^oi  nv^ayopeiot  toiq  fiiv  apxatc  Kal  toXq  ormxcioic  iKTorrtoripwQ 
Xpwvrat  rwv  ^vinoXSytav,  **  Those  called  Pythagormns  employ  the  first  principles 
and  elements  in  a  more  remote  sense  than  the  physiologers."  Here  the  philosopher 
contrasts  the  physiologers  with  the  Pythagoreans,  and  in  doing  so,  acknowledges  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  latter  taught  concerning  the  elements  and  first  principles  of  things, 
that  is,  performed  the  part  of  physiologers.  His  bookc*'of  physics  and  metaphysics 
are  full  of  similar  passages.  Hence,  I  consider  wc  ought  not  to  listen  to  Sextus 
Empiricus,  who,  lib.  10.  adv.  Matbemat.  cap.  2.  p.  641.  affirms  that  Melissus  and 
Parmenides  were  called  a^Oaixoi  by  Aristotle,  on  apxv  KiyritnutQ  Itrriv  i}  <pviTig, 
"because  nature  is  the  principle  of  motion,"  which  these  philosophers  did  away  witlu 
This  conjecture  is  too  far-fetched  and  repugnant  as  well  to  the  general  tone  of  Aris- 
totle'^ writings.  II.  Nor  does  Aristotle's  confession  that  the  question  :  "  whether 
thoe  be  one  immoveable  principle  or  not/'  does  not  properly  belong  to  natural  phi- 
losophy, more  effectually  assist  the  cause  of  Parmenides.  For  he  who  refers  this  con- 
troveray  to  some  other  science  than  physics,  by  no  means  confesses  at  the  same  time, 
that  those  who  hold  something  to  be  immoveable,  inculcate  correct  notions  of  the  nature 
of  this  immoveable  and  abstract  it  from  physical  subjects.  Aristotle  supposed  phy- 
sical science  to  be  conversant  solely  about  those  things  which  fell  under  our  senses  ; 
which  endure  but  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  perish  ;  which,  in  short,  have  motion  or 
at  least,  seem  to  us  to  have  it ;  and  entertaining  this  opinion,  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
consider  speculations  respecting  things  which  are  eternal,  more  general,  and  altogether 
rennoved  firom  the  senses,  as  belonging  to  some  other  discipline.  It  will  be  worth  our 
while  to  hear  the  philosopher  himself,  Metaphys.  lib.  6.  cap.  1.  p.  347.  348.  tom.  4.  opp. 
Elii  Ti  lariv  dcivifrovcai  dtdiov  Kal  xtapccrr^v,  ^avtphvy  '6ti ^etopriTiKijg rb  yvdvai, 

ob  ftivroi  ^vtriKifQ  yt'  vtpi  Kivfirdv  ydp  Tivotv  ly  t^vtrucfi' ij  fiiv  ytJtp  ^vffiKf^ 

xipi  Axfapitrra  jikv,  dXX  ov  drcviyra,  **  But  if  any  thing  is  immoveable,  and  eternal, 
and  separable,  it  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  this  belongs  to  speculative  and  not 

to  physical  science :  for  the  latter  is  of  certain  things  which  are  moveable. For 

physical  science  treats  of  things  inseparable,  but  not  immoveable."  Hence,  all  specu- 
btions  respecting  the  heavens  and  the  world,  which  the  Stagirite  held  to  be  eternal, 
he  separated  from  physics,  and  either  treated  of  separately,  or  referred  to  metaphysics. 
III.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  in  the  third  pbice,  what  construction  ought  to  be  put 
upon  the  passage  in  which  he  grants  that  Parmenides  and  Melissus  otherwise  dis* 
couned  well,  but  denies  them  to  have  spoken  physically.  Aristotle  himself,  it  is  noto- 
rious, maintained,  that  there  is  something  eternal  and  immoveable,  namely  God.  Hence, 
he  could  not  but  generally  applaud  those  philosophers,  who  in  like  manner  asserted  one 
eternal  and  immoveable  principle.  But  in  doing  so,  he  do^  not  intimate  what  it  was 
that  Parmenides  held  to  be  immoveable,  or  acknowledge  him  to  have  entertained 
correct  notions  respecting  it ;  on  the  contrary,  in  other  passages,  especially  Physic, 
lib.  1.  and  Metaphys.  lib.  1.  he  notices,  and  at  the  same  time,  censures  his  opinion. 
Not  to  be  unjust,  however,  I  will  confess  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Aristotle  overlooked 
by  Dr.  Cadworth,  in  which  the  philosopher  seems  to  intimate,  that  Parmenides'  doctrine 
was  such  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes  it  to  be,  Metaphys.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  270. 
tom.  4.  opp.  HapfiividfiQ  fiky  lotict  rov  Kard  \6yov  ivbg  dwio^ai*  MlXc(r<roc  ii 
Tov  Kard  rrjv  ^CXiyv  ^ib  Kal  6  fiiv  rrtmpaffftkvovt  6  dk  airupbv  ^tjtriv  ilpat  avrS, 
"  For  Pannenides  seems  to  have  treated  of  one  according  to  reason,  Melissus  of  one 
according  to  matter  ;  wherefore  the  former  asserts  it  to  be  finite,  the  latter  infinite." 
But  setting  aside  that  Aristotle  proposes  this  only  as  a  conjecture,  the  passage  is  most 
obscure  ;  nor  is  it  clear  what  he  meant  by  one  Kard  Xoyov,  and  one  Kard  ^Xi}v.  Of 
the  opinion  itself  of  Parmenides  we  shall  speak  by  and  by. 
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uumade  and  immoveable,  does  not  bo  prnperly  belong  to  physics, 
"=  *0  a  certain  «tlier  science,  whicb  is  before  it." 


Wherefore  I'nrnienidea,  as  well  as  Xenopbanes,  hie  moetcr,  by 
his  one  and  all,  mount  nothing  else  but  the  supreme  Deity,  he  calling 
it  also  immoveaiOe.  For  the  supreme  Deity  was  by  the^c  ancient 
pbiloaophera  styled,  firet  t6  ti-  and  /locaci  "  ^  unity  and  monad," 
because  they  conceived  that  the  firet  and  most  perfect  being,  and 
the  beginQing  of  ail  thinirs.  must  nncds  be  the  moat  simple. 
Thus   Eudortis,   in  res  their   sense:    'Ap^^v 

t^aav  tlvat  TMv  wav.  I  r^c  uXij^  mil   ruif   Svrwv 

waiTotv  (£  oiiTou  7(7ti  'f  ilvai  tov  inrcpavui  ithvf 

"  These  ancients  affii  le,  or  unity,  was  the  first 

Srinciple  of  all;  ma<  1  as  other   things,    being 

erived  from  It ;    tl  ;his   one  that   hicliest  or 

supreme  Go(],   who  i  Syrianus,  to  tne  same 

purpose  :'°  Of  Stiot  l\  <  Oeou  t^yov,  in;  Iviatui^ 

roic  uAoiy  atrivv,  koJ  ical  iraffnc  2[iiiqp,   "  TboBe 

divine  men  called  God  tbe  Une,  as  Deing  the  cause  of  unity  to 
all  things,  aa  likewise  he  was  of  being  and  life."  And  Sim- 
plicius  concludes,  that  Parmenides'  %v  ov,  "  one  Ens,"  was  a  cer- 
tain divine  principle,  superior  to  mind  or  intellect,  and  more 
simple  :*  Ailimai  ovv  to  votirbv  Trairwv  amov,  Si  5  Koi  &  vovg 
iirtt  KOI  ro  voeTv,  Iv  (jt  TTOvra  Kara  fitav  tvuiiriv  avvyprifid-iMi^  Kant' 
Aifirrai,  Ka\  ^nwjifvwc,  touto  tlvai  rb  IlappiviStiov  tv  ou,  "It 
remaineth,  therefore,  that  that  intelligible,  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  things,  and  therefore  of  mind  and  understanding  too,  in  which 
all  things  arc  contained  and  comprehended  compendionsly  and  in 
a  way  of  unity,  I  say,  that  this  was  Parmenides'  one  Ens  or 
Being." 

In  the  next  place,  Parmenides,  with  the  others  of  those 
ancients,  called  also  his  cv  ov,  ro  irav,  "  his  one  Ens  or  first  most 
simple  Being,  all,  or  the  universe ;"  because  it  virtually  contained 
all  things,  and  as  Simnlicius  writes  :  Ilavra  SiaKiKpip(vu>c  Ipipal- 
virat  qtt'  aurou,  "  All  things  are  from  this  one  distinctly  dis- 
played." For  which  cause,  in  Plato's  Parmenides,  this  one  is 
said  to  be,  iwi  wavra  iroWa  ovra  pivcfiiiiilvov,  "  distributed  into 
all  things,  that  are  many."  But  that  Parmenides  by  his  tv  to 
wav,  "  one  and  all,"  or  "  the  universe,"  did  not  understand  the 
corporeal  world,  is  evident  from  hence,  because  he  called  it 
aSiatptTov,  or  "indivisible,"  and  as  Simplicius  observes,!  sup- 
posed it  to  have  no  magnitude ;  because  that  which  is  perfectly 
one,  can  have  no  parts, 

'  Comment,  in  Phfsicam.  Ariitot.p.  39.  ed.  Gr.-cc,  Aldiru!. 

'°  These  wotds  the  learned  Dnclor  no  doubt  citnielod  Trom  A  manuBcript  of 
Syrinnus'  Comm.  in  Libros.  aIii]uot.  Metaphjuc.  Ariatot.  For  this  conimetitaiy  has  not 
jet  been  published  in  the  Greek. 

•  y.  31.  Ur.     [Cumment.  in  rhyaic,  Ariotolol  1  f  In  Phys.  fol,  17.  2. 
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Wherefore,  it  may  be  here  observed^  that  this  expression  of 
fv  TO  TTCLv,  **  one  being  all,"  hath  been  used  in  very  di£ferent 
senses :  for  as  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes  understood  it  of  the 
supreme  Deity,  that  one  most  perfect  and  most  simple  being  was 
the  original  of  all  things ;  so  others  of  them  meant  it  atheistically, 
concerning  the  most  imperfect  and  lowest  of  all  beings,  matter 
or  body,  they  affirming  all  things  to  be  nothing  but  one  and  the 
same  matter  diversely  modified.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  that 
place  of  Aristotle's  in  bis  Metaphysics  :*  "0<roi  /jlIv  ovv  ivre  to 
iray  Koi  fiiav  elvai  riva  <j>v<Ttv  otg  vXtjv  Ti^iacrii  koi  ravrriv  (nvfia" 
TiKrjv  Koi  fUyeOog  c^ovo'av,  SijXov,  ore  iroXkaxCjg  afiapravovaiy 
"  Ihey  who  affirm  one  to  be  all  in  this  sense,  as  if  all  thmgs  were 
nothing  but  one  and  the  same  matter,  and  that  corporeal  and 
endued  with  magnitude,  it  is  manifest  that  they  err  sundry  ways." 
But  here  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  these  two  to  be  observed, 
in  that,  the  atheistical  assertors  of  one  and  all  (whether  they  meant 
water  or  air  by  it,  or  something  else)  did  none  of  them  suppose 
their  one  and  all  to  be  immoveable,  but  moveable:  but  they,  whose 
principle  was  one  and  all  immoveable  (as  Parmenides,  Melissus, 
and  Zeno)  could  not  possibly  mean  any  thing  else  thereby,  but 
the  Deity  ;  that  there  was  one  most  simple,  perfect,  and  immu- 
table Bemg  incorporeal,  which  virtually  contained  all  things,  and 
from  which  all  things  were  derived.  But  Heraclitus,  who  is  one 
of  those,  who  are  said  to  have  affirmed  €v  elvai  to  ttqi/,  "  that  one 
was  all,"  or  "  that  the  universe  was  but  one  thing,"  might  pos- 
sibly have  taken  both  those  senses  together,  (which  will  also  agree 
in  the  Stoical  hypothesis^  that  all  things  were  both  from  one 
God,  and  from  one  fire ;  tney  being  both  alike  corporeal  Thcists, 
who  supposed  an  intellectual  fire  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all 
things. 

And  though  Aristotle,  in  his  Physics,  quarrels  very  much 
with  Parmenides  and  Melissus,  for  making  one  immoveable 
principle;  yet  in  his  Metaphysics  himself  doth  plainly  close 
with  it,  and  own  it  as  very  good  divinity,  that  there  is  one 
incorporeal  and  immoveable  principle  of  all  things,  and  that  the 
supreme  Deity  is  an  immoveable  nature:!  "Eiwep  xmapxu  ti^ 
ovtrta  ToiavTif,  Xiyw  Si,  ^oiptori}  Koi  aKtv^Tog^  imp  TreipacFoinai 
SuKVVvat,  ivTav^a  av  eiri  irov  koI  to  dcTov,  Kai  avTt]  av  eiri  wptoTti 
Koi  KupidiraTrr  ap\r]y  ^^  If  there  be  any  such  substance  as  this,-  that 
is  separate  (from  matter,  or  incorporeal)  and  immoveable  (as 
we  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  show  that  there  is)  then  the 
divinity  ought  to  be  placed  here,  and  this  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  the  first  and  most  proper  principle  of  all."  But  lest  any 
should  suspect  that  Aristotle,  if  not  Parmenides  also,  might,  for 
all  that,  hold  many  such  immoveable  principles,  or  many  eternal, 

•  Lib.  1.  cap.  7.  [P.  274.  torn.  4.  opp.]  f  Lib.  6.  cap.  1.  and  Lib,  13.  cap.  7. 


uncreated  and  Bctf-exUtent  beinga,  &s  ao  many  partial  causes  of 
the  world:  Siinpiicius  assures  us,' fii)  -ytfovivai  So^av  ttoAXoc 
Kfli  OLKWiiTovQ  TOQ  op^oc  XtyoKtrai',  i.  e.,  "that  though  divers  of 
the  ancient  philii9o])herg  asserted  a  plurality  of  moveable  prin- 
ciples (and  some  indeed  an  infiuity)  yet  there  never  was  any 
opinion  entertiiioed  amongst  philosophers,  of  many,  or  more  than  ■ 
one  immoveiilile  principles."  From  whence  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  no  philosopher  ever  asserled  a  multitude  ot  unmade,  self- 
existent  min<b,  or  'mC  '  "  '  '  '  s,  as  co-ordinate  principles 
of  the  world. 

Indeed    Plotinus  si  that   Pnrmenides  in    his 

writings,  by  his  ro  3v,  frequently  mean  a  perfect 

mind  or  intellect,  the  c  entity  (according  to  him) 

below  that  which  und  mind,  though  incorporeaJ, 

was  likened  by  him  to  le  it  comprehends  all  within 

itself,  and  because  ii  it  from  without,  but  from 

within):  but  that  wht  his  "On" or  "  Ens" one,  he 

gave  occajion  thereby  i^  ,_  ^>..-.Tel  with  him,  as  making  the 

same  both  one  and  many  ;  intellect  being  that  which  contains  the 
ideas  of  all  things  in  it.  Wherefore  Parmenides'  whole  philo- 
sophy (saith  he)  was  better  digested  and  more  exactly  and  difr 
tinctly  set  down  in  Plato's  Parmenides,  where  he  acknowledgeth 
"  three  unities  subordinate,  or  a  trinity  of  divine  hypostases :"" 
"O  irapa  nXoruvi  HapfiivlSij^,  aKpt^lrrrtpov  \lyiuv,  ?)iaipti  aw' 
aXXiiXbiv  TO  vpwrov  tv,  S  KVpiiliTfpov  tv  koX  Siunpov  tv  n-oXXa 
"KiyiDV  Kdl  rplrov  iv  (cai  7roA\a'  sat  trvpipwvoc  oriTO^  koI  aitr^g 
toTi  TdTc  Tpiatv,  "  Parmenides  in  Plato,  speaking  more  exactly, 
distinguishes  three  divine  unities  subordinate ;  tne  first  of  that, 
which  is  perfectly  and  most  properly  one ;  the  second  of  that, 
which  was  called  by  him  one-many  :  the  third  of  that,  which  is 
thus  expressed,  one  and  many.  So  that  Parmenides  did  also 
agree  in  this  acknowledgment  of  a  trinity  of  divine  or  archical 
hypostases."  Which  observation  of  Plotinus  is,  by  the  way,  the 
best  key,  that  we  know  of,  for  that  obscure  book  of  Plato's 
Parmenides,  Wherefore  Parmenides  thus  asserting  a  trinity  of 
divine  hypostases,  it  was  the  first  of  those  hypostases,  that  was 
properly  called  by  him,  Ev  to  irav,  "one  the  universe  or  all:" 
that  is,  one  most  simple  being,  the  fountain  and  original  of  alL 
And  the  second  of  them  (which  is  a  perfect  iuteliect)  was,  it 
seems,  by  him  called,  in  way  of  distinction,  iv  woWa  or  iravra, 
"  one-many"  or  "one  all  things;"  by  which  all  things  are  meant 
the  intelligible  Ideas  of  thjngs,  that  are  all  contained  t<^ether  in 
one  perfect  mind.  And  of  those  was  Parmenides  to  be  under- 
stood also,  when  he  affirmed,  that  all  things  did  stand,  and 
nothing  fiow ;  not  of  singular  and  sensible  things,  which,  as  the 
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Heraclitics  rightly  affirmed^  do  indeed  all  flow ;  but  of  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  the  mind,  which  are  eternal  and  immutable : 
Aristotle  himself  acknowledging,  that  no  generation  nor  cor- 
ruption belongeth  to  them,  since  there  could  be  no  immutable 
and  certain  science,  unless  there  were  some  immutable,  necessary 
and  eternal  objects  of  it.  Wherefore,  as  the  same  Aristotle*  also 
declares,  the  true  meaning  of  that  controversy  betwixt  the 
Heraclitics  and  Parmenideans,  Whether  all  things  did  flow,  or 
some  things  stand  ?  was  the  same  with  this,  Whether  there  were 
any  other  objects  of  the  mind,  besides  singular  sensibles,  that 
were  immutable?  and  consequently,  whether  there  were  any 
BQch  thing  as  science  or  knowledge  which  had  a  firmitude  and 
stability  in  it  ?  For  those  Heraclitics,  who  contended,  that  the 
only  objects  of  the  mind  were  singular  and  sensible  things,  did 
with  good  reason  consequently  thereupon  deny,  that  there  was 
any  certain  and  constant  knowledge,  since  there  can  neither  be 
any  definition  of  singular  sensibles  (as  Aristotle^  writes),  nor 
any  demonstration  concerning  them.  But  the  Parmenideans,  on 
the  contrary,  who  maintained  the  firmitude  and  stability  of 
science,  did  as  reasonably  conclude  thereupon,  that  besides  sin- 
gular sensibles,  there  were  other  objects  of  the  mind,  universal, 
eternal  and  immutable,  which  they  called  the  intelligible  ideas, 
all  originally  contained  in  one  archetypal  mind  or  understanding, 
and  from  thence  participated  by  inferior  minds  and  souls.  But 
it  must  be  here  acknowledged,  that  Parmenides  and  the  Pytha- 
goreans went  yet  a  step  further,  and  did  not  only  suppose  those 
intelligible  ideas  to  be  the  eternal  and  immutable  objects  of  all 
science,  but  also,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  divine  intellect,  to 
be  the  principles  and  causes  of  all  other  things.  For  thus 
Aristotle  declares  their  sense  rf  Alria  ra  etSij  to7c  oXXoiq,  and 
again,  rh  rl  ijv  elvai  tKa(TT(^  rtjv  aXXciii'  ra  ciSij  irapixovrai,  roig 
Si  uSeai  rb  Iv,  "  The  ideas  are  the  causes  of  all  other  things ; 
and,  the  essence  of  all  other  things  below  is  imparted  to  them 
from  the  ideas,  as  the  ideas  themselves  derive  their  essence  from 
the  first  unity :"  those  ideas  in  the  divine  understanding  being 
looked  upon  by  these  philosophers  as  the  paradigms  and  patterns 
of  all  created  things.  Now  these  ideas  being  frequently  called 
by  the  Pythagoreans  "  Numbers,"  we  may  from  hence  clearly 
understand  the  meaning  of  that  seemingly  monstrous  paradox  or 
puzzling  Griphus  of  theirs,  that^  Numbers  were  the  causes  and 

•  Met  b*b.  4.  c.  5.  [P.  298.  torn.  4.  opp.] 

'  Metaphys.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  p.  27*2.  t.  4.  opp.     Aristotle,  howeyer,  does  not  give 
this  as  his  oien  but  as  Plato^s  opinion,  from  whidi  he  himself  dissents, 
t  Met.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  [P.  273.  torn.  4.  opp.] 

*  Metaphys.  cap.  6.  272.  On  the  Pythagorean  nambers  I  have  already  said  as 
much  as  any  one  need  know  who  is  willing  to  be  guided  by  his -reason.  The  opinion 
here  adopted  by  the  learned  Doctor,  that  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras  and  the  ideas  of 
Plato  did  not  differ  from  each  other,  has  not  a  great  while  ago  been  set  forth  and 
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principles  of  nil  things,  or  that  all  things  were  made  out  of 
Mumbeni ;  it  signifying  indeed  no  inure  than  this,  that  all  thingl 
were  made  from  the  ideas  of  the  divine  intellect,  called  Numbers  j! 
which  themselves  also  were  derived  from  a  monad  or  unitjrr 
Aristotle  somewhere'  intimaling  thia  very  account  of  that  a 
tion,  roue  aptQ/iov^  oirfuvp  tlvai  roTe'  a\Aoic  rfj^  ohala^,  "  that 
Numbers  were  the  causea  of  the  essence  of  other  things," 
namely,  becausu  rd  t'Si)  apiO/ioi,  "  the  ideas  were  numbers." 
Though  we  are  not  if  ;  Pythagoreans  made  also  all 

the  numbers  within  be  symbols  of  things.     But' 

besides  th^ee  two  div  already  mentioued,   Farme- 

nides  seems  to  have  third,  which,  because  it  had 

yet  more  alterity,  for  c  was  called  by  him,  neither 

tv  T<J  wav,  "  one  tb.  nil ;"  nor  iv  iravra,    "  one-all 

things ;"  but  tv  koI  md  all  things :"  and  this  ia 

taken  by  Plotinus  t<  1  Payche,  that  actively  prtK 

duceth  all  things,  in  i,  according  to  those  diriafr 

ideas. 

But  that  I'arracnidcs,*  by  his  one-all  immoveable,  really  under- 
stood nothing  else  but  the  aupreme  Deity,  is  further  unquestion- 
ably evident  from  those  verses  of  hia  cited  by  Simplicius,  but  not 
taken  notice  of  by  Stcphanus  in  his  Pocais  Philoaopliico,  of 
which  we  shall  only  set  down  some  few  here. 

'Oc  ayivnrai'  liv  Kai  ovuXtdpov  iirriv, 
OirliirOT    ijv,  oliS'  larai,  iirii  yiv  innv  ojtav  Trav 
"El.  <n;»,j^fs'  T.™  ydp  y,y,n^  ltKi,,m  ai,TC»  ; 
Airdp  dnnjroi;  /iiyaXuv  iv  iriipairi  tiaiiav, 
TauTM  r'  iv  roHriji  n  fiivoy.  Bn3'  iavri  n  silrai-  &c. 

In  which,  ton;ether  with  ihoae  that  follow,  the  supreme  Deity  is 
plainly  described  as  one  single,  solitary,  and  most  simple  being, 
unmade  or  self-existent,  and  necessarily  existing,  incorporeal  and 
devoid  of  magnitude,  altogether  immutable  or  unchangeable, 
whose  duration  therefore  was  very  ditfereut  from  that  of  oiirB, 
and  not  in  a  way  of  flux  or.  temporary  auccesaion,  but  a  conatant 
eternity,  without  either  past  or  future.  From  whence  it  may 
be  observed,  that  this  opinion  of  a  standing  eternity,  difierant 

defended  by  the  emiaent  achalac  Jnc.  Brucker.  in  a  long  and  erudite  commeiit,  whicb  )■ 
extant  in  J.  Geo.  Sehelhom'a  Amcenilat.  Liltcrar.  I.  7.  p.  173.  [Beatuobie  tlM 
approves  of  it,  Hint,  de  Manicli.  p.  393.]  I  haie  no  objection  to  Uieit  wsentinglo 
this  opinion,  iF  thejr  think  pro[ier  ;  but  to  myself  there  leeim  to  be  a  vast  diferenca 
between  (he  notions  or  ideas,  of  things  and  numbers,  nor  can  1  aufticiently  cleulj 
perceive  an;  reaembliuice  between  the  tiro.  But  in  Bubjects  lo  obaciue,  nothing  admiU 
of  being  decided  upon  with  certainty. 

*  MctH|ib)-a.  lil).  1.  cap.  S.  p.  2J-2.  Dut  in  (hiH  pasngc  Ariatotle  ia  as  osual  ao 
intricHtv  and  obscure,  (hat  1  con«idur  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  discharge  tbe  office  of 
interpreter  without  great  Iota  of  time.  Let  him,  thorefore,  an  having  been  uninllii^  lo 
be  known  to  ever;  one,  lie  concealed  in  his  own  darkness. 

■   In  Ariiil.l*hy«.  fol.7.ct  i;.et.3l. 
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from  that  flowing  sncoession  of  time,  is  not  so  novel  a  thing  as 
some  would  persuade,  nor  was  first  excogitated  by  Christian 
writers,  scbooimen  or  fathers,  it  being  at  least  as  old  as  Parme- 
nides;  from  whom  it  was  also  afterwards  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  best  of  the  other  pagan  philosophers ;  however  it 
hath  been  of  late  so  much  decried,  not  only  by  atheistical 
writers,  but  other  precocious  and  conceited  wits  also,  as  nonsense 
and  impossibility.^ 

'  Oa  the  opinion  of  those  who,  like  most  of  our  theologians  at  this  daj,  exclude  all 
mecesBon  from  the  notion  of  eternity,  and  on  the  antiquity  of  that  opinion,  a  more  con- 
Tenient  opportunity  will  I  hope  be  afforded  me  of  discoursing  in  the  sequel.     Most 
sasuredly  they  are  mistaken,  who  deny  it  to  have  been  entertained  prior  to  the  fifth  or 
■xth  century.     I  much  doubt,  howerer,  whether  Parmenides  was  fiivourable  to  it ; 
neither  do  Uie  renes  of  his  here  quoted  place  this  beyond  controversy.     But  of  this 
dsewhere:  at  present  I  consider  it  necessary  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  philo- 
lophy  of  Parmenides,  to  show  how  fkt  we  ought  to  assent  to  what  is  here  eruditely 
and  ingeniously  argued  by  the  learned  Doctor.    He  strains  every  nerve  in  order  to  prove 
that  Parmenides  was  free  from  all  impiety  towards  God  and  that  those,  who  supposed 
'  the  one  immoveable  principle  introduced  by  this  philosopher  to  be  this  whole  universe 
of  things,  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  injustice  towards  him.     [Bmcker,  £p.  ad  Zim- 
mermann.  clears  him  from  the  charge  of  atheism.]     The  same  opinion  has  been  advo- 
cated by  many  other  distinguished  and  learned  men,  amongst  whom  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  author  of  the  Ars  Cogitandi,  par.  3.  cap.  19.  p.  246.  Pet.  Gaasendi, 
opp.  t.  1.  p.  206.  Mich.  Mourgues,  in  his  book  intitled  Plan  Theologique  du  Pytha- 
gonsme,  p.  16.  Ren.  Vallinus,  Ad  Boethium  de  Consolatione  Philos.  p.  7*2.  who  have 
no  doubt  of  Parmenides  having  entertained  sentiments  equally  wise  and  sound  as  those 
of  Christians.     But  these  are  opposed  by  others  not  inferior  in  ability  and  learning, 
who  maintained  that  Parmenides  philosophized  on  God  and  divine  things  in  the  same 
manner  as  Spinoza,  and  consequently  did  away  with  all  religion,  Pet.  Bayle,  Diction. 
Histor.  et  Critique,  lib.  4.  v.  Xenophanes,  not.  b.  p.  2887.  Jo.  Fr.  Buddeus,  Thes.  de 
Atheismo  et  Superstit  cap.  1.  sect.  19.  p.  60.  and  the  illustrious   Nic.  Hier.  Gud- 
lingius,  whose  long  and  ingenious  commentary,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  the 
atheism  of  Parmenides,  is  extant  in  Gudlingianor.  par.  15.  p.  372.    Among  these  some 
also  take  a  middle  course,  and  neither  accuse  nor  exculpate  Parmenides  ;  who  have  not 
long  ago  been  joined  by  the  most  erudite  Jac.  Fr.  Reimann,  Historia  Atheismi,  sect.  1. 
cap.  30.  sect.  3.  p.  205. 206.    If  we  could  fearlessly  put  faith  in  Plotinus  and  Simplicius, 
who  have  been  brought  forward  by  Dr,  Cudworth  as  leading  authorities  in  this  question, 
Parmenides  would  easily  come  out  of  the  ordeal  acquitted  of  all  infam/.     To  these 
might  be  added  Proclus,  who  says  much  in  his  praise,  and  copiously  discusses  his  phi- 
losophy, Introduct.  in  Theologiam  Platonic,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  &c.  p.  15—45.      But  as 
this  class  of  men  is  known  to  have  measured  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  generally 
according  to  their  own  peculiar  views,  I  am  wont  to  be  slow  in  assenting  to  their  state- 
ments ;  nor  do  I  think  1  am  wrong  in  doing  so.     Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  from 
his  poems,  or  rather  frngments  of  poems  occurring  here  and  there  in  Gkilen,  Clemens, 
Sextus,  Simplicius  and  others,  any  thing  certain  or  satisfactory ;  as  they  are  wonder- 
fully obscure  and  mere  detached  and   disconnected  scrape,  of  which  no  one  will 
easily  determine   the  true  meaning.     I  should   almost   say  the  same  of   Plato's 
dialogue  entitled  Parmenides.     For  it  is  not  certain,  whether  Plato  has  recorded 
the  real  opinions  of  this  philosopher  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  supplied  him 
with  his  own  sentiments  ;  nor  is  the  sense  of  many  things  propounded  in  this  dialogue 
at  all  apparent.     Which  being  the  case,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  doctrines  of 
Parmenides,  the  only  recourse  left  for  us  is  to  compare  the  not  very  numerous 
accounts  given  of  them  by  ancient  authors  and,  having  done  so,  to  determine  by  pro- 
bable conjecture,  what  amount  of  piety  or  impiety  towards  God  is  to  be  attributed  to 
him.     Before  all  things  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  what  is  manifiE»t  from  the  testimonies 
of  those  whom  I  shall  name  by  and  by,  that  the  philosophy  of  Parmenides  was  two- 
fold, one  regulated  by  the  senses,  the  other  by  reason  and  judgment ;  the  latter  certain 
and  subject  to  no  doubt,  the  former  owing  to  the  infirmity  of  the  senses  fiillacious  and 
variable  :  of  which  the  former  might  not  improperly  be  denominated  physical,  uitd  the 
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It  is  well  known,  that  Melissua  held  forth  the  *'eiy  eame  doo 
rine  with  Parmenidea,  of  one  unmoveable,  that  was  all,  which 
le  plainly  atfirmed  to  be  incoiporeal  likewise,  aa  Parnienidee  did : 

btlBT  mftaphyiioal.  Sm.  brsMea  Difigenes,  Euneliius,  Prsiiat.  Evflngel.  lib.  1.  tap.  S. 
I.  33.  and  ispccinll}'  Plutnirh,  AiItcti.  Colotcm,  p.  1 1 U.  he  t.  2.  npgi.  wbo  iliovl 
ilninlj  that  Mme  bad  bat  impctfectl}'  understood  Ihii  philoaojjber'ii  dnvirinr;  To  ttw 
brmei  philonphf  belong  the  nhole  tiiible  unirene  and  all  ila  viclsiludea  and  cbangMi 
g  >hort,atl  Ihinnthol  nie  (ubjcct  and  expiMed  to  (he  aeraet,  Whalpter,  therefbrv.ia 
li*  precepla,  aa  handed  down  b;  ancient  authnn,  treati  of  thing*  irhicli  can  b«  Mt 
_een,  or  touched,  pertnins  Altogether  to  this  philosophy ;  which  if  loimed  men  tan 
tttended  to,  thej  would  have  escsped  manj  djlRcultJe*  and  controTeniea  in  tho  in*M- 
fgalion  of  tliia  quntion.  Hia  BRertion,  therefore,  of  two  tint  principle*  of  tblii|^ 
DaftT  ttiAfiri,  or  as  Plutarch  saya,  ibid.  p.  1114.  to  \aiirfhv  koI  ri  atorttrbv,  of 
If  Plato  and  othera,mrfA  and  J&«,-  hli  hjpolheais  that  men  are  procmtod  bf  lb* 
pawn'  of  theEun;  and  all  that  which,  according  to  I'lularch.he  inculraled  respeotinjt  tb( 
iCBiena,  the  moan,  and  the  Mare,  are  to  be  r^rred  thi>  department  of  hit  philna^ibf. 
Hor,  if  I  am  not  wholly  Tniatnken,  doea  what  he  Is  atatrd  to  have  taught  nncening 
~  J,  pertoin  to  any  other,  Patmenidea,  ravi  Cicero,  Do  Natura  D««r,  lib,  I,  cap.  11. 
3II9JS.  commenlitiuia  quiddaro  corons  aimilitudine  eflieit ;  Sl«phancni  appdltt, 
tontlnentem  aidore  luci*  orhem,  qui  cinglt  cnlum,  quern  appcllnt  Deum,  "  rannanidM 
akra  a  arttnin  ima^nriry  thing  reaembling  a  cmtrn  ;  he  otlli  it  'lepluntf,  a  continuom 
41  (if  fervid  light,  which  suiroond*  the  heaTens  and  which  he  call*  God."  What  Ml 
'  God  Ihia  is,  ia  manifeat,  Ramely,  a  moat  lubtle  Era,  auimtinding  and  encatupaarfnS 
Ibe  whole  world  j  lo  which  it  is  verj  doubtful  whether  FanneDido  aacrihed  mind  and 
Itmm.  Tint  Urtd  with  him  wiu  that  whioli  is  most  excellent  in  the  nature  of  thiD^ 
ind  which  gmentto  and  produces  nil  things  therein,  is,  1  conceirr  un<|UHttonaMck 
And  tliis  he  onnsidcrrd  to  bo  fire,  which  ho  frequently  speaks  of  aa  being  the  makfl 
■nd  fVatnel'  of  nil.  Diogenes  Lai-rtiua,  lib  9.  legm.  S2,  p.  561.  ^!>e  rt  iJvat  rrM> 
iri'p  (ul  rq)'.  Kai  r&  u<v  itnimvpfitS  raiiv  ():iii',  "That  there  OM  t»a 
nis,  Hrc  nnd  earth,  and  that,  the  ti^rmer  ho*  the  office  of  fVainer  or  arehltod." 
Add  Oligen,  Philoaophumenn,  cap.  II.  p.  UT.  and  others.  But  fits,  as  eter*  «n* 
lusl  allow,  pertnina  to  siinuble  things  g  therdbre  then;  can  be  no  dn'jlit  thni  the  (Isd 
t  Pamicnides  ought  to  be  referred  lo  this  part  of  philosophy.  Sloreixer  tho  MMDn 
irhy  he  called  Ibis  all-pmduciiig  nalure  ilfp/ume  or  crown,  although  it  Iws  aftbnlHl 
tarious  matter  for  disquiaition  to  learned  men,  ai'peua  to  myaelf  to  be  b]r  no  manf 
hilricale  or  reoindile.  ParmenldcB  comprised  hii  philosophy  in  a  poem,  in  which  h* 
tlmoat  invariabW  designated  things  by  the  nnmes  of  others  instead  of  exprvaaing  them 
Itf  their  own.  '  There  is  extant  in  Sciius  Em  piiicua,  lib.  B.  adr.  Mntbemnt.  p.  1S3. 
k«-  a  tolerably  long  fragmeni  from  his  book  on  Nalure,  in  which  he  mils  the  mental 
ippetiica  Aor>«.  renson  a  dmoB,  and  the  eyes /fWian  pir^ni.  It  is  not  strange,  tb«fr 
bre,  that  ho  ahould  also  hn<e  deugnaled  the  god  he  professed  by  a  similar  name,  tad 
Aould  have  denominated  him  a  ctwfii,  as  (he  gnmteat  of  ornaments. 

I  would  ban  no  one  believe,  however,  that  Ponnenidea  was  so  sbaord  and  imtioBBl 
MtO  eonsidor  all  things  bllingnndcrihe  senses  as  mere  phantasms  and  fiction*  of  tb« 
Mitca,  or  to  maintain  thai  there  ia  no  motion,  and  that  nothing  rcnllvls  produced  at  d»- 
prayed,  but  merely  appeon  so  to  us.  If  be  had  held  such  a  notion,  fie  would  haveb«ai 
unworthy  the  name  ofa  lensonsble  being.  1  am  aware,  indeed,  that  Aristotle,  Sextd^ 
«nd  nthers,  have  so  interpreted  hb  opinion.  Cololea  in  Plutarch  accuses  ParmenMa 
vt  ha»ing  denied  the  eiislence  of  fire,  water,  cpqfivol  anj  xiXa^,  "  a'prrdplce  oad 
gities,"  nnd  nf  baring  ranked  the  whole  nature  of  things  among  the  nvings  and 
Unihnii  of  distempmd  mhids.  Nor  i«  he  diSbrently  undentond  bj  Arintoolca  la 
Euseblui,  whu,  in  oppoaition  lo  him,  maintains  the  existence  of  motion.  In  our  mm 
'  «,  Pet.  Bnylehna  revived  the  accusation.  Diction.  IIistur,etCiitH].vocXBnophBtta^ 
,  p.  21tS7,  II  fiilut  done,  lays  he,  among  other  things,  qu*  ils  (la  secic  Elcntique} 
tifiBsrnl.  que  lo  nature  demeoriMt  toujou™  In  miime,  et  quo  Im  chnngeraens  qu'  (Hie 
aoufte  ne  sonl  que  dea  illusions  dt  noa  sent  et  que  des  purcs  npparmcea,  "  They  <lha 
Blealic  Hct)  must  therefore  have  mainlained,  that  nnture  remains  ilwnys  the  sama,  altd 
-  -  the  changes  ilundagoea  are  only  the  iliusionsof  our  Knaannd  mere  appwrknaec" 
he  hni  long  ngn  been  defended  by  Plutarch,  who,  Adv.  Cololem,  ji.  NIB.  jta. 
Ble»lj  •hoin,  that  Parmenides,  in  (encbing  that  all  viwhlc  things  consist  in  and  dl    ~  * 
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Kai  6  MlXcororoc  ^v  lov  ^i|<rt9  Sc?  auro  trSfiuia  /xfj  ix^iv,  il  Si  i\H 
iroxocy  Iexoc  av  fiopiay*  ^'  Melissus  also  declared,  that  his  one 
Ens  must  needs  be  devoid  of  bodj,  because  if  it  had  any  crassities 

upon  opinion,  meant  nmply  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus  and  to  many 
othen,  that  the  whole  of  natare  is  perpetually  flowing,  and  has  no  stahiiity ;  and,  on 
the  oonirary,  that  the  things  which  reason  contemplates  and  comprehends  are  alone 
certain  and  constant.  And  that  such  was  the  &ct  is,  in  my  opinion,  placed  beyond  all 
controTersy  by  his  very  philosophy  on  physical  things.  Parmenides  not  only  dis- 
oouxsed  of  physical  thuigs,  but  also  of  their  first  causes  and  origin,  and  traced  the 
mtore  of  things  to  its  elements.  But  this  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  sup- 
posed that  we  dream  and  are  deceived  by  the  senses,  and  that  nothing  that  we  seem  to 
Bee  m  reality  takes  place.  For  what  man  in  his  senses,  I  ask,  investigHtes  the  causes 
sod  reasons  of  a  thing,  which  he  believes  to  have  no  existence  ?  Let  us  suppose 
PamieDides  to  have  believed,  that  nothing  whatever  is  produced,  but  merely  seems  so 
to  OS,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  inquired  into  the  cause  oTthings  which  arc  pro- 
duced, and  after  exploring  the  whole  to  have  decided  that  fire  is  the  maker  and  con- 
triver of  all  things,  would  not  this  be  the  height  of  madness  ?  That  which  does  not 
exist  can  have  no  cause  ;  consequently,  if  none  of  those  things  which  we  imagine  to 
take  place,  really  do  take  place,  fire  could  not  be  laid  down  as  the  cause  of  them. 
Besides,  Parmenides  philosophized  not  only  upon  present  but  also  upon  past  things, 
and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  causes.  Accorduig  to  Laertius  and  others,  one  of 
his  dogmas  was :  **  That  the  first  men  were  generated  from  the  sun."  Now  what 
would  be  the  meaning  of  this  axiom,  if  the  man  entertained  the  notions  attributed  to 
him  by  so  many  ancient  and  modem  writers  ?  Assuredly  this,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  :  **  that  there  were  men  before  any  men  existed,  to  whom  it  appeared 
that  a  sun  existed,  and  that  this  sun  excited  motion  in  the  earth,  and  from  it  generated 
men;"  to  pass  oyer  other  absurdities  connected  therewith.  And  what  would  Parme- 
nides have  thought  of  himself,  if  he  had  classed  the  generations  of  all  men  and  animals 
among  empty  and  unreal  visions?  [He  admitted  motion  in  physics,  but  denied  it  in 
metaphysics.]  Let  us  reject,  therefore,  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  Parmenides  took  away 
all  motion  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  conclude  him  to  have  simply  meant,  that  all 
visible  things  are  subject  to  perpetual  conversions  and  changes,  and  therefore  do  not 
supply  matter  for  stable  and  certain  knowledge,  but  only  for  opinion,  more  especially 
as  the  evidence  of  the  senses  also  is  follible  and  uncertain. 

The  other  department  of  his  philosophy  was  solely  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of 
things  removed  from  the  senses  and  the  sight.  And  of  this  the  first  precept  was : 
''That  there  is  one  that  is  all,  immutable,  immoveable,*'  &c.  What  is  meant, 
therefore,  by  this  one  and  all,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered.  Dr.  Cudworth,  and 
many  others  besider  him,  assert  it  to  be  God.  Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  what  he 
attributed  to  this  one  and  all,  if  rightly  understood,  is  applicable  to  the  Deity.  For 
my  part,  however,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those,  who  make  the 
one  and  all  of  Parmenides  to  have  been  the  whole  visible  universe,  abstracted  by 
reason  and  thought  from  all  forms  and  qualities.  For  the  god  of  Parmenides,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  a  most  subtle  fire,  encompassing  and  confining  the  whole  of 
nature;  which  by  no  means  corresponds  with  what  he  was  wont  to  inculcate  re8})ecting 
his  oru.  Besides,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  his  philosophy,  which  he  stated  to  consist 
in  opinions,  was  employed  solely  in  the  consideration  of  the  forms  of  things.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  other  part,  which  was  opposed  to  this,  was  dedicated  to  that 
nature,  which  is  the  nurse,  seat,  and  mother  of  forms.  For  no  one  will  easily  believe, 
that  so  eminent  a  philosopher  concerned  himself  about  forms  only,  and  never  thought 
of  matter,  in  which  those  forms  arise ;  which  indeed  would  have  been  the  part  of  a 
man  destitute  of  all  mental  subtlety  and  acuteness.  I  pass  over  the  fact  that  he  calls 
this  one  wefrepafffiivovj  or  **  finite,''  which  could  in  no  sense  he  said  of  God.  Dr. 
Cudworth,  indeed,  a  littl?  afterwards  tells  us,  that  God  was  called  by  him  finite,  because 
he  is  sripctc  Kal  /i^rpov  frdpTotv,  "  the  term  and  measure  of  all  things."  But  the 
venerable  Wolf,  Not.  ad  Origenis  Philosophumena,  p.  86.  has  already  justly  re- 
marked upon  the  improbability  of  this  interpretation.     Certainly  there  would  be  no 
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in  it,  it  would  have  parts.''  But  the  only  di£ference  that  was 
between  them  was  this,  that  Parmenidcs  called  this  one  im- 
moveable that  was  all,  wsnepaafiivovy  "  finite  or  determined,"  but 
Melissus  aireipov^  "  infinite ;"  which  difference  notwithstanding 
was  in  words  only,  there  being  none  at  all  as  to  the  reality  of 
their  sense :  whilst  each  of  them  endeavoured  in  a  dififerent  way 
to  set  forth  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  Deity;  there  being  an 
equivocation  in  those  words  finite  and  infinite,  and  both  of  them 
signifying  in  one  sense  perfection,  but  in  another  imperfection. 
And  the  disagreeing  agreement  of  these  two  philosophers  with 
one  *  another,  Parmenides  and  Melissus,  as  also  of  A^enophanes 
with  them  both  concerning  the  Deity,  is  well  declared  by  Sim- 
plicius  after  this  manner  :*  OvSlv  ?1  1<ra)g  x'^P®*' ^^'7®*'  Trapcic- 
Sdira  roic  tpiXofiaOearlpoig  eTTcSa^ai,  wiog  kqItoi  SiatplpHv 
SoKOvvTfQ  oi  waXaioi  irfpi  rag  riov  ap\tjv  So^agy  ivapfiovlwg  o/uciic 
<TVfi<fiipovTaC  Kal  yap  oi  filv  irepX  rrjg  voiji^c  ^al  tt/ocDtjjc  ap\rig 
SieXi\Ori<Tav,  tjg  ^evo<pavr}g  Koi  TlapiuievlSfig  Koi  MiXiaaog'  6  /Ltiv 
Xlap/uev/Sijc  cv  Xiy(i)v  koi  irevipaafiivov*  avayKij  yap  to  iv  tov 
irXriOovg  irpovTrap\eiv,  Koil  to  iramv  opov  koi  iripaTog  aiTiovy  KaTa 
TO  rripag  fiaXXov  fjirep  Kara  Trjv  avtipiav  cKJiopll^ttT^aiy  Ka\  to  iravTy 
re  TsXeiov   to   TiXog   to  oitctiov   avtiXi}^6gy  wiTripatrfAevov  tlvai, 

opinion  so  absurd  as  not  to  admit  of  an  apt  and  convenient  explication,  if  such  latitude 
and  freedom  were  allowed  in  attaching  meanings  to  words.     The  one  and  all  of  Par- 
meiHdes,  therefore,  is  the  whole  nature  of  things,  regarded  in  and  of  itself,  not  by 
the  eyes,  but  by  reason  and  intellect.     The  philosopher's  meaning  was  this  :**  Al- 
though various  conversions,  generations,  and  corruptions  of  things  take  place,  still  it 
is  the  philosopher's  part  to  look  deeper,  and  to  separate  in  his  mind's  eye  nature  itself 
from  its  numerous  forms  and  modes.     If  this  be  done,  it  will  be  plain  that  the  whole 
universe  is  one^  that  is,  connected  and  fitted  together  in  one  continued  chain,  although 
many  things  appear  to  exist  separately  and  by  themselves ;   also  that  it  is  eternal 
and  untfenerated ;  also,  immutable,  that  is,  none  of  its  parts  can  lose  its  own  nature, 
although  they  are  variously  transferred,  and  enter  sometimes  into  one  sometimes 
into  another  nature  ;  lastly,  it  is  immoveable^  or  dicivtjrov,  that  is,  all  motions  which 
take  place  in  the  nature  of  things  do  not  prevent  tlie  mass  itself,  considered  as  a  whole, 
from  remaining  fixed  and  unshaken  ;  as  the  sea  which  is  agitated  by  innumerable 
waves,  and  yet  on  the  whole  is  not  dislodged  from   its  place,    but  remains  in  a 
certain  sense  immoveable  ;  or,  as  the  sand  of  Archime<lcs,  although  variously  dis- 
turlicd  and  stirred  by  his  staff,  nevertheless  rests  unmoved."     I  am  aware  how  acutely 
learned  men  have  expounded  this  dogma  of  Parmenides,  that  the  universe  is  immove- 
able, but  to  me  it  appears  to  be  better  to  follow  that  which  is  simple  and  plain,  than  to 
suffer  our  imagination  to  take  wing  and  carry  us  above  the  clouds  and  the  moon. 
Lastly,  his  giving  a  special  form  to  his  universe,  likewise  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
Having  asserted  rb  vav,  or  "  the  universe,"  to  be  mtnoao^dvov,  or  "  finite,"  he 
was  called  upon  to  assign  some  figure  to  it     For  whatever  has  limits,  must  necessarily 
also  have  figure.     But,  acconling  to  the  notion  of  the  ancients,  no  form  was  more  perfect 
than  the  spherical ;  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  among  others,  De  Nature  Deor.  lib.  2. 
cap.  IB.  p.  2.07H.  t.  .0.  opp.     Hence  it  appeared  to  him  most  reasonable  to  assign  this 
figure  to  the  universe  of  things.     Moreover,  that  these  properties,  just  spoken  of,  were 
attributed   by  Parmenides  to  the  universe,  we  are  informed  both  by  other  authors 
and   especially   by  Origcn   in   his    Philosophumena,  cap     11.  p.  86.  and    Eusebius, 
Prappanit.  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  23.     As  to  his  being  said  to  have  denied  all 
generations,  it  must  necessarily  be  understood  thus :  that  when  any  thing  arises  or  13 
generated,  nothing  new  is  produced  which  did  not  exist  before. 
•  Ar  Phys.  fol.  7. 
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fioXXov  8l  7-cXoc  Twv  ir&VTiovy  wc  opx?!'  TO  yap  anWq  cvScIc  8v, 
ovircu  irlpac    aTTC^Xiy^e*  MlAc<ro-oc   St  to  filv  afieraSXfjroi^  b/jLolwg 
KQC  airoc  l&taaaro,  icaTo   Si   to   avIicXciTrrov  r^c  OvtriaQf   koI  to 
awtipov  Tijc  Suva/i€(tic>  aircipov  auTo  aTrc^/jvaro,  Sxnrep  Koi  ayivvrjr 
Tov'    irX^v    6    i^lv    Xcvo^avtjc    wc    iravrwv  atriov,    Koi    Travrwv 
{nnpavixov,  Koi  tcevvjcrecDC  avro  koX  ripijuiag  Koi  Tratrtig  avTi<rToi\dag 
iviKUva  rfdiforfv,  iotnnp  koL  6  nXartov  iv  ry  irpwry  inro^itTH'  6  Si 
Hapfiivdfig,  TO  Kara  to.  aina  Koi  wtjavrwg  €\ov  avroO,  koI  waang 
ficra^oX^Cy  Ta')(a  Si  Koi  ivipydag  Koi  SwajuiBtag  CTT^icccva,  dcacra- 
/tievoC)  aKlvrfTov  avTo  avvfxvu,  "  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  improper 
for  us  to  digress  a  little  here,  and  to  gratify  the  studious  and 
inquisitive  reader,  b^  showing  how  those  ancient  philosophers, 
though  seeming  to  dissent  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples, did  notwithstanding  harmoniously  agree  together.     As 
fir^t  of  all,  they  who  discoursed  concerning  the  intelligible  and 
first  principle  of  all,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  and  Melissus ;  of 
whom  Parmenides  called  it  one  finite  and  determined ;  because 
as  unity  must  needs  exist  before  multitude,  so  that,  which  is  to 
all  things  the  cause  of  measure,  bound  and  determination,  ought 
rather  to  be  described  by  measure  and  finitude,  than  infinity  ;  as 
also  that  which  is  every  way  perfect,  and  hath  attained  its  own 
end,  or  rather  is  the  end  of  all  things  (as  it  was  the  beginning) 
must  needs  be  of  a  determinate  nature ;  for  that  which  is  im- 
perfect and  therefore  indigent,  hath  not  yet  attained  its  term  or 
measure.     But  Melissus,  though  considering  the  immutability  of 
the  Deity  likewise,  yet  attending  to  the  inexhaustible  perfection 
of  its  essence,  the  unlimitedness  and  unboundedness  of  its  power, 
declareth  it  to  be  infinite,  as  well  as  ingenit  or  unmade.     More- 
over, Xenophanes  looking  upon  the  Deity,  as  the  cause  of  all 
things  and  above  all  things,  placed  it  above  motion  and  rest,  and 
all  those  antitheses  of  inferior  beings,  as  Plato  likewise  doth  in 
the  first  hypothesis  of  his  Parmenides  ;  whereas  Parmenides  and 
Melissus,  attending  to  its  stability  and  constant  immutability, 
and  its  being  perhaps  above  energy  and  power,  praised  it  as  im- 
moveable."    From  which  of  Simplicius  it  is  plain,  that  Parme- 
nides, when  he  called  God   ireirBpaafilvov,    "  finite   and   deter- 
mined," was  far  from  meaning  any  such  thing  thereby,  as  if  he 
were  a  corporeal  being  of  finite  dimensions,  as  some  have  igno- 
rantly  supposed ;  or  as  if  he  were  any  way  limited  as  to  power 
and  perfection ;  but  he  understood  it  in  that  sense,   in  which 
vipac  is  taken  by  Plato,  as  opposite   to  airupia,  and   for  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  as  God  is  said  to  be  irlpaQ   koi  lakpov 
iravTwv,  **the  term  and  measure  of  all  things."     But  Melissus 
calling  Gt)d  oTrcfoov,  "  infinite,"  in  the  sense  before  declared,  as 
thereby  to  signify  his  inexhaustible  power  and  perfection,  l.is 
eternity  and  incorruptibility,  doth  therein  more  agree  with  our 
present  theology,  and  the  now  received  manner  of  speaking. 
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"We  have  the  rather  produced  all  thia,  to  show  how  curious  the 
ancient  philosophers  were  in  their  inquines  iifter  God,  aud  how 
exact  in  their  descriptions  of  him.  Wherefore  howe\er  Aimxi- 
ntander'e  Infinite  were  notliing  but  eternal  eenseless  matt«r 
(though  called  by  him  the  to  ^I'lov,  "  the  dtvineet  thing  of  all") 
yet  Meliaeua'  an-tijitii',  or  "  Infinite,"  was  the  true  Deity.® 

With  Parmenidea  and  Melissus  fully  agreed  Zeno  Eleates  alao, 
Parmenides's  schokr,  that  one  immoveable  was  all,  or  the  original 

of  all  things;  he  mep-' —  '' ' 'Sing  else  but  the  supreme 

Deity.     For  though  tliis  Zeno  did  excogitate 

certain  argumcuts  ag  ion  of  bodies,  proceeding 

upon  that  hypothesis  [visibility  of  body,  one  of 

which  was  famously  1  me  of  Achilles,  because  it 

pretended  to  prove,  i  ible  (upon  the  Iiypothesie) 

for  the  swift-footed  i  vertake  the  creepiug  snail 

(which  arguments  of  o  they  are  well  answered 

by  Aristotle,'  is  not  1.  e  to  inquire) ;  yet  all  this 

was  nothing  else  but  \  ^  portful  exercise  of  Zeno's 

wit,  he  being  a  subtile  jogiciuu  aud  disputuut,  or  perhups  au  en- 
deavour also  to  show  how  puzzling  and  perplexing  to  human 
understanding,  tlie  conception  even  of  the  most  vulgar  and  con- 
fessed phenomena  of  nature  may  be.  Por  that  Zeno  Eleates  by 
his  one  immovable  that  was  all,  meant  not  the  corporetd  world, 
no  more  tlian  Melissus,  Parmenides,  and  Xenophanes,  is  evident 
from  Aristotle  writing  thus  concerning  him:^  To  rotourow  tv  Sv 


'  Melissus,  like  his  preceptor  Parmenides,  is  held  by  some  in  good  by  olhen  in 
had  repute,  being  classed  by  the  former  among  the  believers  in  a  divine  Being,  and  by 
the  hitler  among  Atheists.  My  own  opinion,  as  to  hia  piely  and  philosophy,  will  be 
fiilly  apparent  from  the  observaliona  juit  made  by  me  respecting  hia  maMer,  For  there 
is  only  a  slight  difference  between  the  doctrinea  of  ttie  two  ;  fur  which  reason  the 
ancients  geneiallv  associate  Melissus  and  Parmenides  together,  as  liaving  profewed  one 
and  the  same  philosophy.  That  the  enplications  of  finilt  and  infinite,  here  quoted 
from  Simpliciusare  rai-'fetclied,  and  altogether  improbable,  will  be  obvious  to  eiery  ona 

'  Physic,  lib.  0.  cap.  14.  p.  359.  torn.  1.  opp.  But  Zeno's  arguments  against 
motion  are  set  forth  with  much  greater  elegance  and  ingenuity  by  Pet,  Bayle,  Diction. 
Histor.  et  Critique,  torn.  4.  vac  Zeno,  p.  2909.  who  has  added  an  eiamtnation  ot 
Aristotle's  answers.  For  myself,  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  that 
matters.  1  shall,  however,  notice  two  points :  1.  I  am  satisfied,  on  a  caretui  and 
attentive  perusal  of  ancient  authors,  that  most  of  the  dispul«i  and  contiocetaies  of 
antiquity  on  the  subject  of  motion,  were  conflicts,  as  il  were,  of  the  AndabHta,  and 
arose  chieHy  from  their  not  all  entertaining  the  same  notion  and  definition  of  moti<m. 
Those  who  are  said  by  Aristntle,  Septus,  Seneca,  and  others,  to  have  tuken  away  all 
motion,  nevertheleas  delivered  at  the  same  time  such  precepla  to  their  disciples,  as  none 
but  a  man  who  acknowledges  many  things  to  be  moved  con  inculcate.  Which  proim, 
in  my  opinion,  that  they  attached  pecuUai  signification  to  the  word  motioo,  different 
from  the  received  usage.  II.  With  respect  to  Zeno,  I  consider  him  to  have  disputed 
agiiinsl  motion  merely  to  gratify  his  own  humour.  He  is  staled  by  Aristotle  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  logic.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  power  of  this  art 
is  sufficient  to  shake  even  Ihe  moat  certain  [ruths,  he  ahowi  that  by  menna  of  it  motion 
itaelf.  than  which  nothing  appears  to  men  to  be  more  certain,  may  be  attacked  and 
conlrovcrled. 

'  These  precise  words  are  not  eitant  in  the  part  of  Aristotle  referred  to,  although  we 
there  liiid  what  is  equivalent  to  them  in  senae. 
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Tov  dcov  \iy^iy  ovrt  iccvccadai)  ovri  Kiviyr&y  clvai>  ^^  Zeno  by  his 

one  EnSy  wnich  neither  was  moved,  nor  moveable,  meaneth  (rod." 

Moreover     the    same    Aristotle    informs   us,  that  this   Zeno 

endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  there  was  but  one  God,  from 

that  idea,  which  all  men  have  of  him,  as  that  which  is  the  best, 

the  supreme  and  most  powerful  of  aU,  or  as  an  absolutely  perfect 

being :   £1  S^  iariv  b  diog  avavrwv  Kpariermv,  tva  i^ri<r\  Trpo<rTiKtiv 

ovrov,  *^If  Grod  be  the  best  of  all  things,  then  he  must  needs  be 

one."    Which  argument  was  thus  pursued  by  him :»  Tovro  ^boq 

ml   dH>v   Suvafuc  Kporuv,    aXXa  firi    KpaTtiadai*  S}<tt€  KaOh    fxri 

KpuTTOVy  Kara  ToaoifTOv  ovic  ilvai  ^£ov*  vXhovwv  ovv  6vtu>v,  h 

filv  tlev  ra  filv  aXXfiXtav  Kpitrrovg,  ra  8i  fiTTOvg,  oiic  ov  ilvai  ^eovg' 

vtf^vKivat  yap  3'cov  fxfj  jcparcTadai*  (aciiv  Si  ovroiv,  ovk  av  ixEiv 

deov  t^vaiv   Stiv  uvai  Kpariarov*  ro  Si  laov    cure   /3Areov   ovrc 

\UpOV  tlVai  TOV  i<TOV'    ShTT    HTTtp    ££IJ  T€    KoX    TOIOVTOV    £CI)   S'COC,  tva 

fiovov  elvai  TOV  d€ov«  ovSk  yap  ovSl  iravra  Svvaa^ai^  a  av  jSoiiXocro, 
**  This  is  God  and  the  power  of  God,  to  prevail,  conquer  and 
rule  over  all.  Wherefore  by  how  much  any  thing  falls  short  of 
the  best,  by  so  much  does  it  fall  short  of  being  God.  Now  if 
there  be  supposed  more  such  beings,  whereof  some  are  better, 
some  worse,  those  could  not  be  all  gods,  because  it  is  essential  to 
Gt)d  not  to  be  transcended  by  any ;  but  if  they  be  conceived  to 
be  so  many  equal  gods,  then  woidd  it  not  be  the  nature  of  God 
to  be  the  best,  one  equal  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
another :  wherefore  if  there  be  a  God,  and  this  be  the  nature  of 
him,  then  can  there  be  but  one.  And  indeed  otherwise  he  could 
not  be  able  to  do  whatever  he  would." 

Empedocles  is  sidd  to  have  been  an  emulator  of  Parmenides 
also,  which  must  be  understood  of  his  metaphysics,  because  in 
his  physiology  (which  was  atomical)  he  seems  to  have  transcend- 
ed him.     Now  that  Empedocles  acknowledged  one  supreme  and 

*  De  Xenophane,  Zenone  et  Georgia,  cap.  3.  p.  840.  torn.  1.  opp.  But  the  whole 
oi  what  Aristotle  there  tells  us  about  Zeno's  doctrine,  does  not  show  what  he  really 
bculcated  respecting  Grod.  J  read  the  name  of  God  ;  but  I  nowhere  see  it  dearly 
stated  what  meaning  Zeno  attached  to  it ;  excepting  only,  that  he  asserted  Grod  to  be 
that  which  is  the  most  excellent  of  all.  In  mr  opinion,  nothing  that  is  there  men- 
tioned  by  Aristotle  can  with  consistency  be  recognixed  and  adopted  by  a  man,  who 
holds  (Sod  to  be  the  whole  universe  of  things.  However,  I  shall  neither  directly 
accuse  Zeno  and  eject  him  from  the  number  of  those  who  believe  in  a  Deity,  as  Bayle 
and  others  have  done,  nor  altogether  acquit  him  and  rank  him  among  the  friends  of 
God,  which  has  been  attempted  not  long  since'by  the  excellent  J.  Fr.  F^immann,  Hist. 
Atbeismi,  sect.  1.  cap.  30.  sect.  5.  p.  207.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  the  same  not 
only  of  his  doctrine,  but  of  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  philosophical  history,  that 
Twenoe  said  of  other  matters : 

Inoerta  base  si  tu  postulet 
Ratione  oerta  fiu;ere,  nihilo  plus  agas, 
i^uam  si  det  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insanias, 

"  These  uncertain  things  if  you  seek  to  make  certain  by  reasoning,  you  will  be  doing 
nothing  more  than  endeavouring  to  be  reasonably  mad." 
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universal  Kunien,  and  that  incorporeal  too,  may  be  concludetl 
from  what  hath  hfcn  already  cited  out  of  hie  phikjaopliic  poetiis.* 
BeBtdcs  which,  the  writer  De  Mundo"*  (who,  though  not  Aris- 
totle, yet  was  a  Pugan  of  good  antiquity)  clearly  affinneth,  that 
Empedoclee  dt^rived  all  tlungs  whatsoever  from  one  supreme 
Deity;  To  "yoo  ^i'  aipo^  airavra,  koI  Iw^  ■yiJCi  kqi  to  iv  tcan, 
Aiov  \iyoir'  uv  oiriuc  tpya  tlvai,  tou  tov  Kvofiov  bri\oimn-'  i^ 

<*  All  the  things  tha 
water,  may  truly  be  ■ 
the  world.  Out  of  h 
proceed  all  things  th 
beaste,  and  gt)ds."  > 
rather  true  as  to  Emf 
aa  it  seems,  in  that  ci 
not  immediately  out  o 
ship ;  because  Simplicius, 
Empcdocles'  poems,  twice 
this  connexion : 


arth,  and  in  the  air  and 

»f  God,  who  ruleth  over 

the  physical  £m|)cdoclc8, 

shall  be,  viz.  plants,  men, 

iding  we  conceive  to  be 

1  his  words ;  he  affirming 

1  these  thin^  were  msa<^ 

.,  _.      ._.  oC  contention  and  fricnd- 

who  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of 

brings  in  that  cited  passage  of  his  in 


Xhv  i'  E/J17  kv  ^Xiriiri  taX  riXXiXuHri  JroStirni. 
'Ee  tUv  ydp  TcavSi'  otri'  ,}!•,  oiaa  ri  lari,  tai  iarai, 
Aivtpa  rt  8tl3\afiTt)Ki,  Eoi  dvipi;,  ^Si  -fevaitis, 
Oifpjf  r  oitin'oi  Ttt  "'^  vSaro^pifAuovic  'X^^^i 

"  Things  are  divided  and  segregated  by  contention,  but  joined 
tt^ther  by  friendship ;  from  which  two  (contention  and  friend- 
ship) nil  that  was,  is,  and  shall  be,  proceeds ;  as  trees,  men  and 
women,  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  and,  last  of  all,  the  long-lived 
and  honourable  gods."  Wlierefore  the  sense  of  Empcdocles' 
words  here  was  this;  that  the  whole  created  world,' together 
with  all  things  belonging  to  it,  viz.  plants,  beasts,  men,  and  gods, 
was  made  from  contention  and  friendship.  Nevertheless,  since, 
according  to  Empcdocles,  contention  and  friendship  did  them- 
selves depend  also  upon  one  supreme  Deity,  which  he  with  Par^ 
menides  and  Xenophanes  called  to  tv,  or  "  the  very  One ;"  the 
writer  De  Mundo  might  well  conclude,  that,  according  to  Empc- 
docles, all  things  whatsoever,  and  not  only  men,  but  gods,  were 
derived  from  one  supreme  Dwty.  And  that  this  was  indeed 
Empcdocles'  sense,  appeai;s  plainly  from  Aristotle*  in  his  Meta- 

■  P.  26.  '"  Cap.  6.  p.  863,  torn.  1.  opp.  Arutotelii. 

*  Tbis  panagc  of  Arntottc  don  not  pn>ve  Empedoclei  to  have  held,  (hut  all  things 

were  smerated  hy  the  counael  anci  will  of  one  lupreme  Being.    The  Stagirite  merely 

nja,  that,  acconlingtto  Empedoclea,  all  things,  God  alone  excepted,  oen  pradneed 

from  diicoid;  and,  in  proof,  he  producM  the  renea  in  queation. 
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phyd08  :*  Tf Oifori  ^v  yap  ['£/ttircSoieX4c]  ipx^*'  ^^^^  '^^  i^Oopag 
ro  vHKog'  So^ecc  S*  av  ov^^v  livTOV  ical  rovro  yevvqv  iK  avrov  rov 
*Evbg.  "Anairra  yap  in  roirov  t'  aXXa  iart,  vXriv  6  Qt6Q'  Xiyti 
•yoiiv, 

^'  Empedodes  makes  contention  to  be  a  certain  principle  of  cor- 
mption  and  generation :  nevertheless^  he  seems  to  generate  this 
contention  itself  also  from  the  very  One  (that  is,  from  the  su- 
preme Deitjr).  For  all  things,  according  to  him,  are  from  this 
contention,  God  only  excepted;  he  writing  after  this  manner, 
from  which  (that  is,  contention  and  friendship)  all  the  things 
that  have  been,  are,  and  shall  be  (plants,  beasts,  men,  and  gods) 
derived  their  original."  For  Empedocles,  it  seems,  supposed, 
that  were  it  not  for  veiKog,  "discord,"  or  "contention,"  all 
things  would  be  one:  so  that,  according  to  him,  all  things 
whatsoever  proceeded  from  contention  or  discord,  together  with 
a  mixture  of  friendship;  save  only  the  supreme  God,  who  hath 
therefore  no  contention  at  all  in  him,  because  he  is  essentially  ro 
cv,  "  unity  itself  and  friendship."  From  whence  Aristotle  takes 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  Emp^ocles,  as  if  it  would  follow  from 
his  principles,  that  the  supreme  and  most  happy  God  was  the 
least  wise  of  all,  as  being  not  able  to  know  any  thing  besides 
himself,  or  in  the  world  without  him  if  Aio  koI  avfiftalvei  airr(i>, 
Tov  ewSac/uovlorarov  ^eov  Jittov  i^govifiov  {Ivai  tujv  aXXwv,  oi  yap 
yvayptZei  ra  aTOi\Ha  iravra'  t6  yap  vtiKog  ovk  txiC  rj  Si  yvioaig 
TOV  opolov  Ti^  bpoli^y 

"  This  therefore  happens  to  Empedocles,  that,  according  to  his 
principles,  the  most  happy  God  is  the  least  wise  of  all  other 
things,  for  he  cannot  know  the  elements,  because  he  hath  no 
contention  in  him ;  all  knowledge  being  by  that  which  is  like : 
himself  writing  thus:  We  know  eaxm  by  earth,  water  by 
water,  air  by  air,  and  fire  by  fire;  friendship  by  friendship,  and 
contention  by  contention."*  But,  to  let  this  pass,  Empedocles 
here  making  the  gods  themselves  to  be  derived  from  contention 
and  friendship,  the  supreme  Deity,  or  most  happy  God,  only 
excepted  (who  hath  no  contention  in  him,  and  from  whom  con- 
tention and  friendship  themselves  were  derived)  plainly  acknow- 
ledged both  one  unmade  Deity,  the  original  of  iH  things,  under 

•  lib.  3.  cap.  4.    [P.  295.  torn.  4.  opp.] 

t  Met  lib.  3.  cap.  4.    [P.  295.  torn.  4.  opp.] 

*  Aristotle  deals  un&irly  with  Empedocles,  as  with  many  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phera.  For  although  he  taught  that  men  know  like  by  like,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
thiit  he  ascribed  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  to  the  supreme  Beiog,  or  deprived  Qod 
of  ail  knowledge.  Empedocles  may  hare  supposed  God  to  perceive  and  know  things 
in  a  very  different  way  from  men. 

E  2 


the  name  of  to  tv,  "  the  very  One,"  and  ninny  other  inferiur 
gods,  generated  or  produced  by  him ;  they  being  juniors  to 
contention,  or  ilisi;i>rd,  as  this  was  also  junior  to  unity,  the  first 
and  supreme  Deity.  Wljich  gods  of  Euipedocles,  that  were  be- 
gotten from  cuntoiition  {as  well  as  men  and  other  things)  were 
doubtless  the  stars  ami  demons. 

Moreover,  we  Diay  here  observe,  that  according  to  Empedo- 
cles'  doctrine,  the  true  original  of  all  the  evd,  both  of  haman 
souls  and  deniiiiis  fwl '  '   '  '    "ike  lapsable)  was  derived 


from  that  vf'iK'ii:,  ■'  di 
contained  in  the  nat 
their  liberty,  both  in 
So  that  Empcdoclcs  1 
whose  prmses  he  thus 
■Hi- Jinci' 


lion,"'  that  is  necessarily 
ether  with  the  111  use  m 

their  pre-exiatent  state. 
footstejia  of  Pythagoras 

ii]  his  poems : 


XXII.  Before  we  come  to  Socrates  and  Plato,  wc  shall  here 
take  notice  of  some  other  Pythagoreans,  and  eminent  philoso- 
phers, who  clearly  asserted  one  supreme  and  universal  Xumen, 
though  doubtless  acknowledging  withal,  other  inferior  gods. 
Philo,  in  his  book  De  mundi  Opificio,^:  writing  of  the  Hebdo- 
mad or  Septenary  number,  and  observing,  that,  according  to  Uie 
Pythagoreans,  it  was  called  both  a  motherless  and  a  virgin  num- 
ber, because  it  was  the  only  number  within  the  Decad,  which 
was  neither  generated,  nor  did  itself  generate,  tells  ub,  that 
therefore  it  was  mode  by  them  a  symbol  of  the  supreme  Deity : 
Oi  Tlv^ayopitoi  Tiiv  apiO/iov  tovtov  i^ofioiovm  r^u  ity(fi6vt  rHv 
aviATavTotv,  "  The  Pythagoreans  likened  this  number  to  the 
prince  and  governor  of  all  things,  or  the  supreme  monarch  of  the 
universe ;"  as  thinking  it  to  bear  a  resemblance  of  his  immutabi- 
lity: which  fancy  of  theirs  waa  before  taken  notice  of  by  us. 
However,  Philo  hereupon  occasionally  cites  this  remarkable  tes- 
timony of  PhilolauB  the  Pythi^orean :  'Emi  yop,  ^naiv,  rr/f- 
fibiv  Ka\  apxwK  awavTwv  6  Otoe,  iif  ai\  wv,  fiovifio^,  aKivitrog, 
awToc  aiiTij;  5/ioioC)  Jripog  Tbiv  tiXXwv,  "God  (saith  he)  is  the 

Erince  and  ruler  over  all,  always  one,  stable,  immoveable,  like  to 
imself,  but  unlike  to  every  thing  else."     To  which  may  be 
added  what  in  Stobasus  is  further  recorded  out  of  the  same  Phi- 


e  alread;  tnaled  al 
phf ,  on  cb.  1.  eapedkllT  on  sect 
J  P.  23.     [F.  22.  opp.]  , 


e  length  conceming  Empedocles  and  his  philm 
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lolauB  :*  ^Hv  5Sb  6  K6(Tfiog  l^  alijvogj  koI  tig  alutva  Siafiivu,  bIq 
mo  Ivoc  Tfai  mry ycvlwc  Koi  Kparlarw  Kv/Scpvco/icvocy  **  This  world 
was  from  eternity,  and  will  remain  to  eternity,  one  governed  by 
one,  which  is  cognate  and  the  best."  Where  notwithstanding  he 
seemeth,  with  Ocellas,  to  maintain  the  world's  pre-etemity. 
And  again :  Aco  koL  KaXujg  t\eiv  aXayc,  kSghov  ^/xcv  ivipyuav 
aiSioy  S-cw  re  Koi  yivimog,  "  W  herefore,  said  Philolaus,  the  world 
might  well  be  called  the  eternal  energy  or  effect  of  God,  and  of 
saccessive  generation." 

Jamblichus,'*  in  his  Protreptics,t  cites  a  passage  out  of  Archy- 
tas,  another  Pythagorean,  to  the  same  purpose :  "Ofrric  avaXvcrai 
oloc  tI  ioTiy  rravra  ra  yivea  vwo  fxlav  ri  kclI  avrav  ap^avy  ovrog 
Soicel  fxoi  KoXav  (TKOTTiav  ivprfKivaif  inf  ov  Svvaroc  Itro'cTrai  rov 
Gcov  icaToi//tTflr3'a£,  &c, "  Whosoever  is  able  to  reduce  all  kinds  of 
things  under  one  and  the  same  principle,  this  man  seems  to  me 
to  have  found  out  an  excellent  specula,  or  high  station,  from 
whence  he  may  be  able  to  take  a  large  view  and  prospect  of 
God,  and  of  all  other  things ;  and  he  shall  clearly  perceive,  that 
God  is  the  beginning  and  end,  and  middle  of  all  thmgs,  that  are 
performed  according  to  justice  and  right  reason."    Upon  which 
words  of  Archytas  Jamblichus  thus  glosseth;  "Archytas  here 
declares  the  end  of  all  theological  speculation  to  be  this,  not  to 
rest  in  many  principles,  but  to  reduce  aU  things  under  one  and 
the  same  head."     Adding,  Totairii  hri<rnipLn  rov  Ivoc  tAoc  c<tt1 
Traaijc  ^t(a}piagy  '*That  this  knowledge  of  the  first  unity,  the 
original  of  all  things,  is  the  end  of  all  contemplation."    More- 
over, Stobseus  cites  this  out  of  Archytas'  book  of  principles, 
viz.  That  besides  matter  and  form,t   AvayKaiorlpav  riva  tlfxev 
airlav,    rav    Kivaaourav  ivBorwTwv  irpayfiariav    hr\   rav   fiop^(o, 
rnvra  Si  rav  wparav  SwajuLHy  Koi  KaOvTrtprarav  iljuLiEVy  6vofiatie<r^ai 
&  Geovy  &c.,  "  There  is  another  more  necessary  cause,  which 
moving,  brings  the  form  to  the  matter ;  and  that  this  is  the  first 
and  most  powerful  cause,  which  is'  fitly  called  God.     So  that 
there  are  three  principles,  God,  matter,  and  form;  God,  the 
artificer  and  mover,  and  matter  that  which  is  moved,  and  form 
the  art  introduced  into  the  matter."     In  which  same  Stobaean 
excerption,  it  also  follows  afterwards :  Au  v6(£  n  Koitraov  elvai 
v6(^  8l  KplfTtTov  larXy  Swip  ovoica^o/ici;  Gc^v,  "  That  there  must  be 
something  better  than  mind;  and  that  this  thing  better  than 
mind  is  that  which  we  (properly)  call  God." 

Ocellus  also  in  the  same  Stobseus  thus  writeth:§  Swlx^i  ra 
/Lciv  (TKavia  ?a>a,  rairag  8'  airiov  "^vyi:  rhv  Si  ic($a/iov  apfxoviay 

•  Eccl.  Phyi.  p.  41. 

*  From  whom  Dr.  Th.  Gale  has  extracted  these  fragrnents  of  Archytas,  and  inserted 
them  among  other  ihigments  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  his  Opuscula  Veterum  My  tholo- 
gic'et  Physic,  p.  735.  together  with  the  elegant  and  accurate  version  of  J.  North. 

t  Cap.  4.  p.  20,  t  Eel.  Ph.  p.  82.  J  P.  82.     [Lib.  1.  cap.  16.] 
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TfliJrae  S"  atriov  6  Qt6t'  roii^  S'  otKidc  koi  toc  w^Xiac  6fi^voia, 
rauroc  S'  aiTiov  v6fi<i^,  "Life  contains  tlie  bwliea  of  animiild,  the 
catiae  of  which  life  ia  the  soul;  concord  contains  houses  and 
cities,  the  causu  vi  tvliich  concord  ia  law  ;  and  hantiony  contaiug 
the  whole  worM,  the  cause  of  which  mundane  harmony  ia  God." 
And  to  the  snmc  imrpose  Arista'ua  :•  Qc  6  TtxfSraQ  wot\  tov 
r^yvov,  oCrwc  6f»c  irgS'  apfiovluv,  "  As  the  artificer  is  to  art,  so 
is  God  to  the  harmony  of  the  world."  There  ia  aJeo  thia  passage 
in  the  aame  Stoh;cua'     '     "  "         inonymous  Pythnfforean: 

©toe  fiiv  torn'  iipX"  "  '^  "  KiJrr^iocj  "God  is  the 

principle,  and  the  fir  world  (though  it  be  not 

the  supreme  God)  ye 

TimjEus  Locrua,  a  >r  to  Plato,  in  his  book 

concerning  Kature,  ;he  World  (upon  which 

Plato's  Timicus  was  fc.  nentaiy)  plainly  acknow- 

ledgetb  both  one  aupr  cer  and  governor  of  the 

whole  world,  iind  also  hie  creatures  and  subor- 

dinate ministers ;  in  tiic  viirac  iiitn.o.,  writing  thus  concerning 
the  punishment  of  wicked  men  after  this  life :  'Awavra  Si  raura 
iv  Sivrifnf  viptoB'f  a  tiifuaic  <rvvSi(Kfitvt  airv  Satftoat  wakafivaioif 
X^ovfoic  Tt,  roTc  tirrfTTrafc  tHiv  avdpbnrivwv'  olc  It  iravriov  ayifiuiv 
9eoc  iirirpiipe  Siofmiiriv  Koafiti)  OTijnrtTrXtipw^tvfn  ik  i&Cfliv  re  ical 
av^pwiriitv,  Twv  re  aXXui'  Zu>iiiv,  oaa  hi?iajitoiip-fr(Tai  vor  ctVova 
rav  aptarav  {iStoc  aytvvarb)  Ka\  aluivlat,  "  All  these  things  hath 
Nemesia  decreed  to  be  executed  in  the  second  circuit  by  the 
ministry  of  vindictive  terrestrial  demons,  that  are  overseers  of 
human  affairs;  to  wliicli  demona  that  supreme  God,  the  ruler 
over  all,  hath  committed  the  government  and  administration  of 
the  world.  Which  world  ia  completed  and  made  up  of  gods, 
men,  and  other  animals,  all  created  according  to  the  beat  Dattcm 
of  the  eternal  and  unmade  idea."  In  which  words  of  Tima^us 
there  are  these  three  several  points  of  the  pagan  theol<^y  con- 
fined; first,  that  there  ia  one  supreme  God,  eternal  and  un- 
made, the  creator  and  governor  of  the  whole  world,  and  who 
made  it  according  to  the  beat  pittern  or  exemplar  of  his  own 
ideas  and  eternal  wisdom.  Secondly,  that  thia  world  created  by 
God  ia  compounded  and  made  up  of  other  inferior  gods,  men, 
and  brute  animals.  Thirdly,  that  the  supreme  God  hath  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  our  human  aff^rs  to  demons  and 
inferior  gods,  who  are  constant  inspectors  over  us,  some  of 
which  he  also  makes  use  of  for  the  punishment  of  wicked  men 
after  this  life.  Moreover,  in  thia  book  of  Timmus  Locrus,  the 
eupreme  God  ia  often  called  6  Qioq,  and  sometime  6  Bal/uiiv, 
"  God  in  way  of  emincncy ;"  sometime  Nooc,  "  Mind ;"  some- 


ji  Gale's  OpuK.  Tetar.  Mytbologicvt  PhjKC,  p.  £66. 
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time  T  ayadbv,  "the  very  Grood  ;^  sometime  aKpa  rwv  aplartovj 
^the  principle  of  the  best  thmgs;'*   sometime  Safnov^yog  tov 
fiiXrtovo^f  "  the  Maker  of  the  better,"  evil  being  supposed  not 
to  proceed  from  him  ;  sometime  KpoTiarov  airiov,  "  the  best  and 
most  powerful  Cause;"  sometime  apxaybg  koL  yevtTtop  awavrtovy 
•*  the  Prince  and  Parent  of  all  things."     Whien  God,  according 
to  him,  is  not  the  soul  of  the  world  neither,  but  the  creator 
thereof,  he  having  made  the  world  an  animal,  and  a  secondary 
generated  god:  AriXoifuvog  Stv  apiarov  yiwafia  voihv,  tovtov 
hrolu  ^cov  yivvaroVf  oinroica  i^^aptitrofiBvov  vrr    aXAo)  aiTlw,  t^to 
TM  avTov  avimrayfilvio  3'€(li,  cciroKa  SZ/Acro  avTov  SiaXvuvy  ^^God, 
willing  to  make  tne  world  the  best  that  it  was  capable  of,  made 
it  a  generated  god,  such  as  should  never  be  destroyed  by  any 
other  cause  but  only  by  that  God  himself,  who  framed  it,  if  he 
should  ever  will  to  dissolve  it.     But  since  it  is  not  the  part  of 
that  which  is  good  to  destroy  the  best  of  works,  the  world  will 
doubtless  ever  remain  incorruptible  and  Irnppy,  the  best  of  all 
generated  things,  made  by  the  best  cause,  looking  not  at  patterns 
artificially  framed  without  him,  but  the  idea  and  intelligible 
essence,  as  the  paradigms,  which  whatsoever  is  made  conform- 
able to,  must  needs  be  the  best,  and  such  as  shall  never  need 
to  be  mended."     Moreover,  he  plainly  declares,  that  this  gene- 
rated god  of  his,  tlie  world,  was  producetl  in  time,  so  as  to  have  a 
bojrinning:   UpXv  wpavbv  y^vifr^ai,  Xoyt^)  i^cmji/  l?la  re  Koi  vXa, 
Knl  o  Otoe  ^apiovpyoc  tov  /BeXr/ovoc,  "  Before  the  heaven  was 
nmde,  existed  the  idea,  matter,  and  God  the  opifcx  of  the  best." 
Wheruff»ro,  whatever  Ocellus  and  Philolaus  might  do,  yet  this 
Timaui?  held  not  the  world's  eternity ;  wherein  he  followed  not 
only  Pythagoras  himself  (as  we  have  already  showed)  but  also 
the  m»ncralitv  of  the   first  PvthaTOreans,  of  whom  Aristotle 
pnmounces  without  exccj)tion,  yewiotri  yikp  tov  k-orr/iov,  **  that 
thev  jjenerated  the  world."*     Tiina^us  indeed  in  this  book  seems 
to  as^rt  the  pre-eternity  of  the  matter,  as  if  it  were  a  sclf- 
cxisicnt  principle  together  with  God ;  and  yet  Clemens  Alex- 
in«lrinus  cites  a  passage   out  of  him  looking  another  way :  f 
AAX*   avTiKpvg    Kol    piav    ap\i)v    Koi    Trap     'EXX/;vwv    aKOixrai 
^«c;    Ttfiaiog    6    Aoicpoc    tv    rc()    fpvGiKt^    (Tvyy papfxaTi    KaTO, 
^»s<v  iLet   pun    fiapTvptifTH.     Mia  ap\a.   Travrwv  1<jt\v   ay^vr/roc* 
"  7ap  t-yn'cro,    oi/ic   av   ijv   ct«   ap\ay    aAA    tKUva  apxa^    tc,    ag 
h^viTo,  "  Would  you  hear  of  one  only  principle  of  all  things 
>i|M>Dg8t  tlie  Greeks?     Timasus  Locrus,  m  his  book  of  nature, 
*ill  bear  me  witness  thereof;  he  there  in  express  words  writing 
^us,  There  is  one  principle  of  all  things  unmade :  for  if  it  were 
'^  it  would  not  be  a  principle,  but  that  would  be  tlie  principle 

'  Met  lib.  1.  cap.  7.    [P.  276.  torn.  4.  opp.] 
♦  SUtta.  5.  p.  6W.    [P.  718.    Edit.  PotUrL] 
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from  whence  it  was  mode."  Thus  we  see,  that  TimieuB  Locnu 
asserted  one  etemd  and  unmade  God,  the  maker  of  the  whole 
world,  and  besides  tliis,  another  generated  god,  the  world  itself 
animated,  with  its  several  parts;  the  difference  betwixt  both 
which  gods  is  thus  declared  by  him :  Qtav  8J,  tov  fitv  aiaivtoir 
v6oc  6pp  fiovot,  Ttvv  airavrta/v  apvo-yoi'  koi  ytviropa  TovrlniVy  tiiv 
Si  •YSwatbv  oiptl  upiofitf,  Koauov  Sf  rnvoc,  kqi  ra  filpa  nvrw,  dwDoa 
tupavia  (VTt,  "  Tluit  eternal  God,  who  ia  the  prince,  original,  and 
parent  of  all  these  tl '         '  'y  by  the  mind;  but  the 

other  generated  god  eyes,  viz,  this  world,  and 

those  parts  of  it  whi  "  that  is,  the  stars,  as  so 

many  particular  goda  u  But  here  it  is  to  be  ob- 

served, that  the  ctenu''  '  so  called  by  Timaus,  ob 

being  without  be^ni  ayiug  a  distinct  kind  of 

duration  from  that  (  properly  called  Mioa,  or 

eternity,  he  therein  lides:   Eiiciui-  S(  fan  rC 

aytvvaTtMt  )(povii>,  nv  fit^'   <"?   y^P   tot     attiov 

vapaBtiytia   tov  itVivik'..  >avoc  t^fwa^ij,  oriTu-c  ilif 

ffpoc  napaSity/ia  tov  alwva  Hot  \pdvof  otiv  KStrfUf  iSofitoupyfi^ii, 
"  Tune  is  but  an  imi^e  of  that  unmade  duration,  which  we  call 
eternity :  wherefore,  aa  this  sensible  world  was  made  acconUng 
to  that  exemplar  or  pattern  of  the  intelligible  world,  so  was  time 
made  together  with  the  world,  as  an  imitation  of  eternity."^ 

*  The  leuned  Doctor,  if  1  am  not  titogether  miitakcn,  bboon  in  vain  to  proi^ 
that  TimzuB  Locnudid  Dot  aMociste  eternal  matter  with  (he  nipreme  Being,  or,  which 
is  the  anme  thing,  Buppoaed  the  valid  to  have  lieen  created  bf  God  out  ot  nothing. 
Any  one  vho  eren  cursorily  eiaminei  hi>  book  De  Animn  Mundi.  cannot  help 
perceiving,  that  he  ranked  eternal  mallet  and  Ih.il,  too,  animated  by  a  cettuo  confuied 
motion,  among  the  fint  ptinciplei  of  lhiii)n-  Tavriiv  ii  rdv  GXuv.  lee  these  wordi  p. 
SJ4.  atciov  plv  l^a  (Ti^flioc),  oi  ^iy  iiiujjTov,,  a^ap^av  fi  tar  avrdy  col 
iaxlfOTiirTov,  iixo/iiyav  H  ■Kaaav  fiop^iif ,  ■'  This  mntter  he  pronounced  to  be 
etemai,  but  immoveable,  and  of  itself  without  form  or  figure,  jet  rec*>ivin^  ererj 
form."  lie  hete  calls  the  eternal  matter  vith  vhich  he  supplies  his  deity.  attvtiTor, 
or  "  immoveable."  But  this  mutt  not  be  understood,  as  though  Timieus  suppoaed  it 
to  have  been  agitBted  by  no  motion  vhatever.  With  him  that  is  &iiMt\Tov  which  is 
not  moved  by  reason  and  in  order.  And  this  orderly  kind  of  motion  he  denies  to 
matter,  as  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Hbat  follows  toon  afterwards,  p.  545.  'Ayo^lc 
irv  i  Sfif,  itpifp  Tt  Tav  IrXav  Itxofxtyay  riy  iliav  mi  iXXoioviiivav,  ravroi^ 
filv.  droiruc  li.  Hit  t  lif  rdfiv  airiv  iyiiy, "  God  being  good,  and  obserring 
matter  lo  receive  form  and  to  be  changed  variously  but  itregulorly,  he  saw,  that  it  wss 
neceMarj  to  reduce  it  to  order."  Nor  are  «e  compelled  to  think  otherwiae  bj  what 
the  learned  Doctor  here  quotes  in  order  (o  prove,  that  Timau*  is  not  lo  be  clamed 
among  those  who  held  matter  to  be  eternal.  1.  Aristotle  in  nying  that  all  the  Pytha- 
goreans "generated  the  world,"  does  not  add,  however,  that  they  "generated  the 
world  out  of  nolbing."  The  words  nhich  precede  and  fol.w  clearly  show  Aristotle's 
meaning  to  be  simply  this,  that  the  Pylhagoresns  did  nut  :  i  Id  the  form  of  the  world 
to  be  eternal,  as  the  Stagirite  himstlf  supposed;  he  dti  s  not  deny  them' to  hare 
regarded  matter  as  eternal.  II.  The  pasmge  of  Timwus  qu '^ed  from  Clemens  is  of  no 
weigh!  against  the  express  testimonies  which  may  be  coUetled  from  the  book.  For, 
setting  Bude  that  it  admits  of  being  explained  so  as  not  lo  oppose  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  determine  the  sense  of  a  few  words  like  these,  unless 
they  were  restored  lo  theit  own  place  in  the  context. 

T  1  should  hardly  conmlet  this  pasMge  of  Tim«ui  mfficient  to  prove,  tint  he  held 
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It  hath  been  abeady  observed,*  that  Onatusy  another  Pjtha- 
gofean,  took  notioe  of  an  opinion  of  some  in  his  time,  that  there 
was  one  only  God,  who  comprehended  the  whole  world,  and  no 
other  ^ods  besides,  or,  at  least,  none  such  as  was  to  be  religiously 
worshipped ;  himself  in  the  mean  time  asserting,  that  there  was 
both  one  Grod  and  many  ^ods ;  or,  besides  one  supreme  and  uni- 
Tersal  Numen,  many  other  inferior  and  particular  deities,  to 
whom  also  men  ought  to  pay  religious  worship.  Now  his  fur- 
ther account  of  both  these  assertions  is  contained  in  these  follow- 
mg  words:!  Tol  Si  Afyovrec  tva  ^tbv  e7/ticv,  aXXa  fxi)  iroXXijg, 
aftapravovTi'  to  yap  fiiyiarov  a^foi/iia  rf/c  ^dag  v7repo\iiQ  ov 
wv&itifpovvTi'  ^iy^  Si  to  ap\(iv  koI  Ko^riyleff^ai  tCjv  ofxoiwv,  koI 
cparioTov  Koi  Kauvwiprtpov  Afittv  twv  aXXwv'  rol  8'  aWoi  S'col 
wotX  tov  wpwTOv  Koi  vot|r6v  ovTU)g  c^ovri,  wtrirBp  ^opevra  ttotX 
Kopv^7oVf  Koi  ^rrpariwra  ttotX  arparayovy  kcX  \o\iTa  kqI  evrt- 
Toyfilvoi  wort  ra^iap^av  Koi  Xo\ap\iTav,  ixovre  i^vaiv^  liria^at 
Kuk  liraKoXovduv  n^  KoXotg  Ka^fiy^opivt^*  koivov  filv  riov  avrtov 
TO  ipryov  fOTt,  Koi  T^  ap\ovTiy  Koi  Twv  ap\Ofiiv(ov*  aXy  oifKirt 
tvvavTO  irvvTiTa\Oai  roX  ap\6fJLivoi  wotX  to  tpyoVf  aTToXci^Ocvrec 
o7C^dvoc*  JKnrcp  oiSi  \opivTaX  irorX  <Tvvt^S(aVj  oiSi  crrparcbi  tcu 
votX  m-poTifytaVf  avo\eid>OivTeg  ayefi6vog,  toX  plv  oTpOTaydy  roi 
cl  Kopv^w,  "They  who  maintain,  that  there  is  only  one  God, 

ctemitj  to  be  duration  without  any  lucceMion.    Time  according  to  him  is  that  which 

w  f  roduccd  br  the  annual  conveTsion  of  the  sun  and  stars :  'O  ^fdc,  snys  he,  Mtrnriffiv 

r*kc  iripio^wv  ^^*^  Kwrfi^'  oi  ydp  fjv  irpb  Kovfn^  dtrrpaj  "  God  ordered  time,  or  the 

cnnTersions  of  time,  together  with  the  world :  for  before  the  world  there  were  no  stars." 

but  those  alto,  who  have  a  conception  of  parts  or  a  certain  succession  in  eternity^ 

acknowliilge,  that  that  time  which  is  proiluced  by  the  motion  of  the  stars,  did  not  exist 

bfifife  the  world.     Therefore,  Timeus'  denying  that  time  existed  before  the  origin  of 

the  stars,  does  not  show  him  to  have  attributed  a  continuous  eternity  to  God.    KoDidcs, 

the  fact  of  his  asserting  time  to  luive  been  made  according  to  the  pattern  of  eternity 

prores,  that  he  considered  time  to  resemble  eternity,  and  eternity  time.     Itut,  take 

awav  succession  from  etemitv,  and  vou  cannot  understand  what  similitude  there  is 

between  time  and  etemitv,  or  how  time  could  be  formed  after  the  model  of  eternity. 

Tu  show  the  possibility  of  any  one's  denying  time  to  have  existed  befi>re  the  crcution 

of  the  world,  and  yet  not  acknowledging,  that  eternity  is  without  all  succession,  I  shall 

<]un«e  a  pasaage  of  Cicero's  on  this  subject,  from  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  p. 

'JK9I.  torn.  9.  opp. :    Sccula  nunc  dico,  non  ea,  quie  dierum   noctiumijue   numero 

aiuniiji  cunibns  confiduntur :  nam  fateor,  ea  sine  mundi  oonversione  eihci  non  potuisso: 

srd  fuit  quaedam  ab  infmito  tempore  letcmitas,  qunm  nulla  temporum  ciraini»criptio 

mcliebatiir,  rpalio  tamen,  qualis  ea  iuerit,  intelligi  ])otest :  quod  ne  in  eogitationem 

qaidim  cadit^  ot  fuerit  tempus  aliquod,  nullum  quum  tempus  csset,  **  I  now  Mpeak  of 

Mf%,  not  those  which  are  formed  by  the  number  of  days  and  nights  in  their  annual 

Cfcrict :  fur  those  I  acknowledge  could  not  Itc  produced  without  the  revolution  (^f  the 

vtfld :  but  there  was  a  certain  etemitv  from  infinitv,  which  was  measured  bv  no  cir- 

comiicription  of  time,  the  nature  of  which  notwithstimding  can  be  un<IerBtood  from 

ifaee :  which   is  not  in  thought  even  conceived  to  l#«'e  been  time,  since  no  time 

nisted.'*     These  are  the  words  of  Velk-ius  the  Epicurean;  who,  like  'limaus,  denies 

litriv  to  \^Mte  existed  liefore  the  stars  were,  and  still  dot-s  not  suppo^e  eternity  to  be 

SitlM'Ut  flucccasioo  and  parts,  as  he  affirms  that  there  were  ages  Ufore  time.     Nee 

niim,  MTS  he,  si  mundus  nullus  erat,  sa-cula  non  erent,  **  For,  if  there  was  no  world,  it 

dots  not'  follow  that  there  were  not  a^s.**   He  grants  therefore  that  in  thought  etemity 

Bav  Le  distributed  into  agea. 

*  Pkg.  233.  t  Stob.  EccL  Pbyi.  p.  5. 
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and  not  many  goiis,  are  very  mucli  mistakcD,  ne  not  considenng 
aright,  what  the  iligoity  and  majesty  of  the  divine  transcendency 
chiefly  coDsietctli  in,  namely,  in  ruling  and  governing  thoee 
which  are  like  to  it  (tliat  is,  (rode)  and  in  excelling  or  eumiQUDt- 
ing  others,  ami  biing  superior  to  tlietii.  Itut  iill  those  othor 
goda  which  we  contend  for,  are  to  that  first  and  intijligible  God 
but  as  the  dancers  to  the  Corjpliujus  or  Chomsus,  and  as  th« 
inferior  common  soldiers  to  the  captain  or  general ;  to  whom  ii 
properly  belonfrcth  ti       "  unply  with  their  leader  and 

commander.     I'iic  w  mmon,  or  the  same  to  them 

both,  to  the  ruler,  ar  e  ruled  ;  but  they  that  art 

ruled  could  not  ordi  id  agree  together  into  one 

work  were  they  desti  ;  as  the  singers  and  danoen 

COuH  not  conspire  t  le  dance  and  harmony,  wcra 

they  destitute  of  a  C(  oliliera  make  up  one  orderly 

army,  were  they  witl  r  coramander," 

And  as  the  supremi  ailed  by  Onatus  the  Cory- 

plueus  of  the  gods,  so  lo   ut.-  m  ;  manner  by  the  ivriter  De 

Mundo,*  styled  the  Coryphseus  of  the  world,  or  the  Prceeentor 
and  Pra^sultor  of  it,  in  these  words :  Ko^an-tp  iv  xopif,  Kopv<paimi 
KaTuptnvTO^f  tivviwti)^ti  iraQ  6  xo^o^  avBpCiv,  taff  Sr£  icai  ^vvoi- 
iCbiv,  iv  Sia^opoie  ^uivai^  o^mlpai^  koI  (iapvTtpms-,  jiiav  ap(i<>\nav 
fjUjUtX^  KigavvuvTiitv,  oSr&JC  i\tt  kqI  iiri  tov  to  aifnrav  BilTrovTog 
5iov'  KOTO  yap  to  avw^tv  ivSiiaipov  utto  tov  ffpti)vv[itii^  av  koow 
^a(ov  irpoaayoptv^ivTO^,  Ktvtirai  piv  to  aarpa  ati  (col  6  avpirac 
oiipavoi,  "  As  in  a  chorus,  when  the  CoryphECUS  or  Pnecentor 
hath  begun,  the  whole  choir  compounded  of  men,  and  sometimes 
of  women  too,  followeth,  singing  every  one  their  part,  some  in 
higher  and  some  in  lower  notes,  but  nil  mingling  together  into 
one  complete  harmony;  so  in  the  world,  God,  as  the  Coryphaiue, 
the  Pnecentor  and  Prxsultor,  beginning  the  dance  and  music, 
the  stars  and  heavens  move  round  after  him,  according  to  those 
numbers  and  measures  which  he  prescribes  them,  altogether 
making  up  one  moat  excellent  harmony." 

It  was  also  before'  observed,  that  Ecphantus  the  Pythagorean, 
and  ArchclauB  the  successor  of  Anaxagoras  (who  were  both  of 
them  atomista  in  their  physiology)  did  assert  the  world  to  have 
been  made  at  first,  and  still  to  be  governed  by  one  divine  Mind ; 
which  is  more  than  some  atomists  of  ours  in  this  present  age, 
who  notwithstanding  pretend  to  be  very  good  lleists,  wilt 
acknowledge.  We  shall, -in  the  next  place,  mention  Euclidea 
M^arensis,  the  head«Df  that  sect  called  Sfegaric,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  been  Plato's  master  for  somy  time  after  Socrates' 
death  ;  whose  doctrine  is  thus  set  down  by  Laertius:'"  Ovro?  tv 

■  Cap.  6.  p.  861.  862.  torn.  1.  npp.  Ariitotelij. 

'  Seech,  lied,  26. 

>■>  Lib.  2.  segm.  106.  p.  142. 
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rh  oya&ov  aTrc^a/vcro,  ttoAXoTc  ovofiaai  KoXoifiivov'  6rl  /ilv  yap 
^p6vi\aiv,  6rt  St  0€ov,  koI  aWore  Nouv,  koI  ra  \onra,  to.  Si  avn- 
K£(jucva  Tc^  'Aya0cj5,  avipeiy  fifj  elvai  ^aoKwvj  Which  we  under- 
stand thus,  "  That  Eucudes  (who  followed  Xenophanes  and  Par- 
menides)  uiade  the  first  principle  of  all  things  to  be  one  the  very 
Goody  called  sometimes  Wisdom,  sometimes  God,  sometimes 
Mind,  and  sometimes  by  other  names ;  but  that  he  took  awa j 
all,  that  is  opposite  to  good,  denying  it  to  have  any  real  entity :" 
that  iS|  he  maintained,  that  there  was  no  positive  nature  of  evil, 
or  that  evil  was  no  principle.^  And  thus  do  we  also  understand 
that  of  Cicero,^  when  he  represents  the  doctrine  of  the  Megarics 
after  this  manner :  Id  bonum  solum  esse,  quod  esset  Unum,  et 
Simile,  et  Idem,  et  Semper ;  to  wit, .  that  they  spake  this  con- 
cerning God,  that  Good  or  Goodness  itself  is  a  name  properly 
belongmg  to  him,  who  is  also  One,  and  Like,  and  the  Same^ 
and  Always;  and  that  the  true  good  of  man  consisteth  in  a  par- 
ticipation of,  and  conformity  with  this  first  Good.  Which  doc- 
trine Plato  seems  to  have  derived  from  him,  he  in  like  manner 
calling  the  supreme  Deity  by  those  two  names,  t6  %v  and  r  aya- 
Soy,  "  the  One"  and  "  uie  Good,"  and  concluding  true  human 
felicity  to  consist  in  a  participation  of  the  first  Good,  or  of  the 
divine  Nature. 

In  the  next  place  we  shall  take  notice  of  Antisthenes,  who 
was  the  founder  also  of  another  sect,  to  wit,  the  Cynic ;  for  he, 
in  a  certain  physiological  treatise,  is  said  to  have  affirmed  :^  Esse 
populares  decs  multos,  sed  natundem  unum ;  ^^  That  though  there 
were  many  popular  gods,  yet  there  was  but  one  natural  God  :'* 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Lactantius :  ^  Unum  esse  naturalem 
Deum,  quamvis  gentes  et  urbes  suos  habeant  populares,  ''  That 
there  was  but  one  natural  God,  though  nations  and  cities  had 
their  several  popular  ones."  Wherefore  Velleius  the  Epicurean 
in  Cicero^  quarrels  with  this  Antisthenes,  as  one  who  destroyed 
the  nature  of  the  gods,  because  he  denied  a  multitude  of  inde- 
pendent deities,  such  as  Epicurus  pretended  to  assert.  For  this 
of  Antisthenes  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  he  had  therein 
designed  to  take  away  all  the  inferior  gods  of  the  Pagans,  which 
had  he  at  all  attempted,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  accounted 
an  Atheist,  as  well  as  Anaxagoras  was ;  but  his  meaning  was, 
only  to  interpret  the  theology  of  the  Pagans  concerning  those 
other  gods  of  theirs,  that  were  or  might  be  looked  upon  as  abso- 

^  Or  to  explain  the  thing  mora  dearly  in  the  language  of  philosophen :  "  He  main- 
tained e?il  to  be  privation/* 
^  Acadcm.  Quest  lib.  4.  cap.  42.  p.  2325.  torn.  8.  opp. 

*  Cicero  records  thiaaaying  of  Antisthenes,  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  p.  2898. 
torn.  9.  opp. 

^  De  Ira  Dei  cap.  11.  p.  934.    But  in  Divinar.  Institut.  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  36.  he 
exhibits  Antisthenes'  dogma,  as  it  stands  in  Cicero. 

*  De  Natora  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  p,  2898. 
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lute  and  independent;  that  these,  though  many  popular  god^ 
yet  indeed  were  but  one  and  the  same  natural  God,  called  1^ 
several  names.  As,  for  example,  when  the  Greeka  worshipped 
Zeus,  the  Latins  Jovia,  the  Egyptians  Hammon,  the  liabyloniang 
Bel,  the  Scythians  P^pieus;  these  were  indeed  many  jiopukr 
gods,  yet  nevertheless  all  but  one  and  the  same  natural  God. 
So  again,  when  in  the  self-same  pagan  cities  and  couatrice,  the 
respective  laws  thereof  made  mention  of  several  gods,  as  supreme 
and  absolute  in  their  ,  as  Jupiter  in  the  heavens, 

Juno  in  the  air,  Nept  )r,  as  being  chief  in  eevetal 

kinds  of  functions,  af  ning,  Bellona  for  war,  8k. 

(For  this  Aristotle  ti  his  book  against  Zenoi* 

KOTO  roll  vo/iov,  irok}  {wv  ol  Jfol,  f '  That  accord- 

ing to  the  laws  of  d  ,  one  god  was  best  for  one 

thln^,  and  another  fi  ithenes  here  declared  con- 

cerning these  also,  tb  5ed  many  popular,  or  dnl 

gods,  but  all  really  oi  latural  God.' 

To  Antisthenes  migtit  oe  aun™  i/iugenes  Sinopensis,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded  by  Laertius,"  that  observing  a  woman  too  super- 
etitiously  worsmpplng  the  statue  or  image  of  a  god,  cndeavourinz 
to  abate  her  superstition,  he  thus  bespake  her:  Ouk  tuXajin,  u 
yivai,  fill  trort  Qiov  oirnrSev  taThiroq  (Triiira  -yup  Itrriv  avrov 
TrX^pij)  aa\-i}iiov>ja)f^,  "  Take  you  not  care,  O  woman,  of  not 
behaving  yourself  unseemly,  in  the  sight  of  that  God,  who 
stands  behmd  you ;  for  all  things  are  full  of  him :"  thereby  giv- 
ing her  occasion,  more  to  mind  and  regard  that  supreme  and 
universal  Kunien,  that  fUietl]  the  whole  world  and  is  every 
where.  ■       ■ 

XXIII.  It  hath  been  frequently  affirmed,  that  Socratc* 
died  a  martyr  for  one  only  God,  in  opposition  to  those  many  gods 
of  the  Pagans ;  and  Tertullian,'  for  one,  writeth  thus  of  Eim, 
Proptered  damnatus  est  Socrates,  quia  deos  destruebat,  "  Socrates 
was  therefore  condemned  to  die,  because  he  destroyed  the  gods." 
And  indeed  that  Socrates  asserted  one  supreme  God,  the  maker 
and  governor  of  the  whole  world,  is  a  thing  not  at  all  to  be 

*  C«p.  4.  p.  782.  t.  2.  opp, 

'  This  interpretation  however  of  Antisthcrra'  Baying  :  "  Thnt  there  were  many  po- 
pulv  gods,  but  onlf  one  natural  God,"  ie  too  rar-fetchod  and  doea  not  appear  ta  com- 
■pond  to  the  ngniEcstion  of  (he  wordi.  For  who  will  readily  belieie  AntiMhenea  to 
haTB  meant  by  these  worda, "  tlial  the  godg  of  the  iereral  nations  were  merely  so  nuuif 
different  names  of  one  lupreme  Being  ?"  Becouae  the  learneil  Doctor  waa  hunself 
imbued  with  this  opinion,  he  therefore  could  easily  diKorer  il  in  the  words  of  Anti>- 
Uieneai  but  we  vho  hold  this  opinion  to  be  doubuul  nre  not  nble  to  do  to.  1  consdar 
the  meaning  of  the  father  of  the  Cynics  to  have  been  i^vidtotly  thi*  :  That,  although 
the  various  nations  made  many  gods,  itill  these  irere  not  naturally  gods,  there  bei^ 
but  one  deity  who  is  of  himself  and  by  his  own  natute  God.  So  aisa  waa  this  dtigma 
nndeistood  by  Lactantiua. 

■  Lib.  e.segm.  37.  p-  333. 

*  In  Apologet.  cap.  14.  p.  141.  ed  HaTratampil, 
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doubted.     In  his  diflcourse  with  AristodemuB,  in  Xenophon's 
first  book  of  MemoirSy^^  he  convinced  him  that  the  things  of  this 
world  were  not  made  by  chance,  but  by  Mind  and  Counsel: 
Ovrw  7€  <ricoirov/i€VC|»  vaw  lotKe  ravrd  <roi^ov  rivog  StiuiovfrYov  Kat 
^Xo^cuov  TBxvTmoTi,  '^  I  am  now  convinced  from  what  you  say, 
that  the  things  of  this  world  were  the  workmanship  of  some  wise 
Artificer,  who  also  was  a  lover  of  animals."     And  so  he  en- 
deavour^ to  persuade  him,  that  that  mind  and  understanding 
winch  is  in  us,  waa  derived  from  some  mind  and  understanding 
m  the  universe,  as  well  as  that  earth  and  water  which  is  in  us, 
from  the  earth  and  water  of  the  universe  :^  2u  Si  oiavrov  ^po- 
viu6v  Ti  SoK€fC   ^X^^^'    aXXoOi  Si  ovSafjLOv  ovSlv  <l>p6vifiov  tlvM, 
doioQy  &Ti  yriQ  tb  fiiKphv  jmipog  iv  Tcjl  fftjfxari  iroWrig  ovarig  « X*«C> 
Koi  iypov  Pp^X^'  TToXXot;  ovrocy  icai  rCtv  aWotv  Si'/ttov  fieyaAwv 
ovTfMfV  lica<rrov  fiiKpov  fupog  XaSovri  ro  avvijpfiotrTat  (toc  ;  vovv  Se 
/iovov  apa  ovdofiov  ovra  (n  Arvvioq  iroic  SoiccTc  trvvapiraaaiy  ^^  Do 
you  think  that  you  only  have  wisdom  in  yourself,  and  that  there 
is  none  any  where  else  in  the  whole  world  without  you  ?  though 
you  know  that  vou  have  but  a  small  part  in  your  body  of  that 
vast  quantity  of  the  earth  which  is  without  you ;  and  but  little 
of  that  water  and  fire,  and  so  of  every  other  thing,  that  your 
body  is  compounded  of,  in  respect  of  that  great  mass  and  maga- 
ane  of  them  which  is  in  the  world.     Is  mind  and  understandmg 
therefore  the  only  thing,  which  you  fancy  you  have  some  way 
or  other,  luckily  got  and  snatched  unto  yourself,  whilst  there  is 
no  such  thing  any  where  in  the  world  without  you ;  all  those 
infinite  things  thereof  being  thus  orderly  disposed  by  chance?" 
And  when  Aristodemus  afterwards  objected,  that  he  could  not  see 
any  artificer  that  made  the  world,  as  he  could  those  artificers 
which  made  all  other  human  things,  Socrates  thus  replies :  OvSi 
yap  njv  atavrov  av  y€  xpv^rjv  6p^,  ri  tov  (rdjfiaTog  Kvpia  iarlv' 
Sxm  Kara  ye  tovto  l^iori  (roi  Xlyciv,  ori  ovSl  yviofxy  aXXa  rvyg 
vavra  vparrug,  "  Neither  do  you  see  your  own  soul,  which  rules 
over  your  body ;  so  that  you  might  for  the  same  reason  conclude 
yourself  to  do  nothing  by  mind  and  understanding  neither,  but 
all  by  chance,  as  well  as  that  all  things  in  the  world  are  done  by 
chance."      Agaiu,  when  he  further  disputed  in  this  manner 

^^  Theie  are  not  Socrates'  words,  but  those  of  AnstodemnB  to  Socrates,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Memonb.  Socrat.  p.  573  opp. 

^  I  cannot  see  that  Socrates  says  in  these  words  what  Dr.  Cudwoith  makes  him  say, 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  deriyed  from  the  mind  of  the  whole  imiverse.  In  this 
disoooTBe  with  Anstodemus,  Socrates  decides  nothing  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
mind,  his  object  being  to  prove  that  this  world  was  both  made  by  God,  and  is  adminis- 
tered and  goTemed  by  him.  In  Uie  English  Tersion,  howcTer,  there  are  more  words 
tlttn  answer  to  the  Greek.  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  quoting  passages  of  ancient  Greek 
antbon  frequently  supplies  them  with  free  and  paraphrastic  translations :  a  custom 
which  I  haTC  thought  proper  to  follow  in  all  instances,  where  no  injury  is  done  to  the 


against  the  ncressity  of  wnrahipping  tlio  Deity :  Ou^  vrrcpopu 
TO  SatfiQviOo,  S-  S'uh/Jiirfc,  aXX  (KSiuoi-  fifyuXowptjrtffrfiiov  ityovfiat, 
5  wc  TflC  tf'Sc  S£!>07rii'ap  wpOCT?£i'w3a(,  "I  dcs|ii6C  not  ibe  Diritjf, 
O  Socrates,  but  tliink  him  to  be  &  more  nmgiiifiocnt  hc'ing  than 
that  he  ehouKl  ai^iml  in  need  of  my  wor&bin  of  hira  :"  Kocratet 
again  onstvers :  "0(i([i  ^fyaXoTrpdrtirrtpow  it£(oT  at  ifpawt(fttv, 
roaooTif  fiaXXov  Titmrlov  avrh,  "  How  much  the  more  miigni&- 
cent  and  illuatnoiis  that  being  is  which  tokea  care  of  you,  m 


much  the  moLO,  in  a!' 
Lastly,  Arietodemus 
a  thing  which  seeniei 
one  and  the  same  D 
once,  Socrates  cndce 
manner :  ^Q  aya^i,  > 

aWfia,  OTTUIQ  ftovXtTM 

ircij'rl  ^potit}iici'  TO  ir- 
Kui  fiij  TO  aOf  fiiv  ' 
&a<,  Tov  8i  Tov  e^oii  . 
"  Consider,  friend, 


pmy  yo 


-■-'  it  to  be  honoured  by  you.' 
dUbelicf  of  providence)  MB 
ible,  if  not  impoesible,  that 
able  to  mind  all  things  at 
thiii  disbelief  of  his  in  this 
ri  &  <T(kc  VDWC  ivuiv  rd  trip 
oUa^at  vvv  ^I'li  Kai  rriv  l^ 
ttiiry  I'l^ii  ^  oCrw  r/ftoSaiV 
M  -rnXXa  itT»Snt  (SiKvMo*; 
nroi'  (Tiini  n;ia  wavra  hp^Vi 
,  It  that  luhiil,  wiilcli  id  in  your 


body,  does  order  and  dispose  it  every  way  ns  it  pleases ;  why 
should  not  that  wisdom  which  is  in  the  uniyerse  be  able  to 
order  all  things  therein  also,  as  seemeth  best  to  it?  And 
if  your  eye  can  discern  things  several  miles  distant  from  it, 
why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  for  the  eye  of   God  to 


behold   all  things  at  < 


Lastly,   if    your  soul  can  i 


tbin^  both  here  and  in  Egypt,  and  in  Sicity ;  why  may  not 
the  great  mind  or  wisdom  of  Qod  be  able  to  take  care  of  all 
things,  in  ail  places?"  And  then  he  concludes,  that  if  Ariato- 
demus  would  diligently  apply  himself  to  the  worship  of  God,  he 
should  at  length  be  convinced,  "On  roiroSrov  kvX  rotoXnov  iari 
TO  ieiov,  wA'  afta  TTavra  bp^v,  kqI  iravra  iiKOvtiv,  icai  wavravw 
vapiivai,  xai  afiu  wavriuv  imptXiia^at,  "  That  God  is  such  and  80 
great  a  being,  as  that  he  can,  at  once,  see  all  things,  and  hear 
all  things,  and  be  present  every  where,  and  take  care  of  all 
affiurs."  Moreover,  Socrates,  in  bis  discourse  with  Euthy- 
demus,  in  Xenopbon's  fourth  book,  speaks  thus  concerning  that 
invisible  Deity  which  governs  the  whole  world :  O!  yap  aXXoi 


SeoJ   Vfitv  ra  a.ya^ii  SiSovi 

cicoaaiiif  Kol  6  roi*  uAov  idafiov  e 

navra   KaXd  Ktxi    aya^a   tart,  &C.  o6roc  'a  /H^T'i 

oparai,  roof  oiicovopii/v   a6paTo^  Vfiiv  iariv'  ivv' 

^aviphg  SoKuv  tlvai  nXiof,  oiiK  iirtTpeird  toiq  i 

aicpibi^f  up^v,  aXA'  lav  tic   aiirov  kvaiBbi^   E'y;(E(pn  dtaa^tu,  riiv 

o'lptv  a^aipHTai,  "  The  other  gods  giving  ue  good  things,  do  it 

without  visibly  appearing  to  us ;  and  that  God,  who  framed  and 

coDtaineth  the  whole  world  (in  which  are  ^1  good  and  excellent 

things)  and  who  continually  supplieth  us  with  them,  he,  though 


■o  ipipavi^  irfvTif 
;i  avvi^btv,  iv  if 
rra  fiiv  irparrw 
u  Si  Ka\  &  vlai 
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he  be  eeen  to  do  the  greatest  things  of  all,  jet  notwithstanding 
is  himself  invisible  and  unseen.  Which  ought  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at  by  us,  because  the  sun,  who  seemeth  manifest  to  all, 
yet  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  eicactly  and  distinctly  viewed, 
but  if  any  one  boldly  and  impudently  gaze  upon  him,  will 
deprive  him  of  his  sight :  as  also  because  tne  soul  of  man,  which 
most  of  all  things  in  him  partaketh  of  the  Deity,  though  it  be 
that  which  manifestly  rules  and  reigns  in  us,  yet  is  it  never  seen, 
a  ')(pfi  Koratfoovvra  firi  icara^pove?!/  rujv  ao/oarcov,  aXX'  iic  r(ov 
yivofiivtavy  rfiv  Sivafiiv  avroiv  Karafiav^avovra,  rifi^v  to  Saifioviovj 
"Which  particulars  he  that  considers,  oujrht  not  to  despise 
invisible  things,  but  to  honour  the  supreme  Deity,  taking  notice 
of  his  power  from  his  effects."  Where  we  have  to  Saifjioviovy  as 
also  before  to  Gaov,  plainly  put  for  the  "  supreme  Deity."  And 
we  did  the  rather  set  down  these  passages  of  Socrates  liere  con- 
cerning God  and  Providence,  that  we  might  shame  those,  who, 
in  these  latter  days  of  ours,  are  so  athebtically  inclined,  if  at 
least  they  have  any  pudor  or  shame  left  in  them. 

But,  notwithstandmg  Socrates'  thus  clearly  acknowledging  one 
supreme  and  universal  Numen,  it  doth  not  therefore  follow  that 
he  rejected  all  those  other  inferior  gods  of  the  Pagans,  as  is  com- 
monly conceived.  But  the  contrary  thereunto  appeareth  from 
these  very  passages  of  his  now  cited,  wherein  there  is  mention 
made  of  other  gods  besides  the  supreme.  And  how  conformable 
Socrates  was  to  the  pagan  religion  and  worship,  may  appear 
from  those  last  dying  words  of  his,  (when  he  should  be  most 
serious,)  after  he  had  drunk  the  poison,  wherein  he  required  his 
friends  to  offer  a  votive  cock  for  him  to  ^sculapius  :*  for  which 
Qrigen  thus  perstringeth  him :  Kal  rv^Xncaura  6i\o(TO(l>{)(TavT£g 
iripi  T^c  ^XJIQ  Kfl^  Triv  Siayojyriv  ttiq  KoXtjg  fitpKijKvlag  Stt^cX- 
06vTegy  KOTciAnrdvTeg  t6  piiy^Bog  Hjv  avroig  6  Otog  itjiavioioaiVy 
kVTiXii  iftpovovtrt  Kal  (Tfiiicpa,  aXeicrpvSva  rt^  *A(ricXi)7rt({)  airoSicovTeg, 
^'And  they  who  had  philosophized  so  excellently  concerning 
the  soul,  and  discoursed  concerning  the  happiness  of  the  future 
state  to  those  who  live  well,  do  afterward  sink  down  from  these 
great,  high,  and  noble  things,  to  a  superstitious  regard  of  little, 
small,  and  triflin;]^  matters,  such  as  the  paying  of  a  cock  to 
JEIsculapius."  Where  notwithstanding,  Origen  doth  not  charge 
Socrates  with  such  gross  and  downright  idolatry,  as  he  does  else- 
where,^ for  his  sacr^cing  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  who  was  but  an 
inferior  demon.  And  perhaps  some  may  excuse  Socrates  here,  as 
thinking  that  he  looked  upon  JEsculapius  no  otherwise  than  as 
the  supreme  Deity,  called  by  that  name,  as  exercising  his  provi- 

*  Cont.  Cels.  lib.  9.  p.  277. 

*  He  means  no  doubt  the  pataage  occurring  in  lib.  7.  adv.  CeUum.  p.  335.  in  which 
Origen  suspects  that  the  praises  b^towed  on  Socrates  by  Apollo  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  philosopher  being  a  constant  worshipper  of  this  deity. 
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dence  over  the  sickness  and  health  or  recovery  of  men,  and  that 
therefore  he  would  have  an  eucharistic  sacrifice  offered  to  him  in 
his  behalf,  as  having  now  cured  him  at  once  of  all  diseases  by 
dcath.^  However  !rlato*  informs  us,  that  Socrates  immediately 
before  he  drunk  his  poison,  did  cv^caS'ai  rdig  ^coTc,  rrjv  /u£roficif(riv 
TTiv  IvOivie  €ic€T<rc  avTvxfi  ^Ivah  "  praj  (iiot  to  God,  but  to  the 
ffods,  that  is,  to  the  supreme  and  inferior  gods  both  together,  as 
m  Plato's  Phaedrus  he  did  to  Pan,  and  the  other  tuteh^  gods  of 
that  place)  that  his  translation  from  hence  into  the  other  world 
might  be  happy  to  him."  And  Xenophon,  in  his  Memoirs,^ 
informs  us,  that  Socrates  did,  both  in  his  words  and  practice, 
approve  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  That  the  rule 
of  piety  and  religion  ought  to  be  the  law  of  every  particular  city 
and  country ;  he  affirming  it  to  be  a  vanity  for  any  man  to  be 
singular  herein.  Lastly,  in  his  own  apology,  as  written  by 
Plato,  he  professes  to  acknowledge  the  sun^  moon,  and  stars  for 
gods ;  condemning  the  contrary  ooctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  as  irra- 
tional and  absura.  Wherefore  we  may  well  conclude  this 
opinion  of  Socrates'  being  condenmed  for  denying  the  many  gods 
of  the  Pagans,  or  of  his  being  a  martyr  for  one  only  Grod,  to  be 
nothing  but  a  vidgar  error. 

But  if  you  therefore  demand  what  that  accusation  of  impiety 
really  was  which  he  was  charged  with,  Socrates  himself,  in 
Plato's  Euthyphro,  will  inform  you,  that  it  was  for  his  free  and 
open  condemmng  those  traditions  concerning  the  gods,  wherein 
wicked,  dishonest,  and  unjust  actions  were  imputed  to  them. 
For  when  Euthyphro,  having  accused  his  own  faUier  as  guilty  of 
murder  (merelv  for  committing  a  homicide  into  prison,  who  hap- 
pened to  die  there)  would  justify  himself  from  the  examples  of 
the  gods,  namely  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  because  Jupiter,  the  best 
and  justest  of  the  gods,  had  committed  his  father  Saturn  to 
prison  for  devouring  his  sons,  as  Saturn  himself  also  had  cso^ 
trated  his  father  Caelius  for  some  miscarriages  of  his,  Socrates 
thus  bespeaks  him:  'Apa^c,  w  EvOv^pov,  rour'  cerrlv,  ov  Evcica 
rfjv  ypa^Tjv  (jtsiywy  &ti  to,  roiavra  iirndav  Tig  wepi  rwv  d'cbiv  X^yy, 
dv^x^piog  TTwc  inrodlxofiaiy  &c.  "  Is  not  this  the  very  thing,  O 

'  For  my  part  I  do  not  approve  of  this  explication  of  Socrates'  concluding  woida. 
Kor  do  I  understand  how  any  one  could  recommend  a  cock  to  be  sacriBced  to  a  part 
or  department,  as  it  were,  of  divine  providence.  Still,  I  do  not  agree  with  those,  who 
derive  from  these  words  matter  for  grave  charge  against  Socrates  and  suppose  them  to 
prove  beyond  controversy,  that  he  was  as  superstitious  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Socrates  uttered  them  on  the  point  of  death  and  some  time  after  he  had 
drunk  the  poison,  when  he  was  already  become  nearly  torpid.  Who  then  would  be  so 
bold  as  to  affirm,  that  a  man  speaking  in  such  circumstances  was  still  oonsdoos  of  what 
he  was  teaching  his  disciples.  Probably  his  mind  was  already  affected,  and  his  leaion 
so  impaired,  that  he  did  not  clearly  understand'what  he  was  8a3ring. 

*  In  Phsedone,  p.  402.  opp.  We  have  already  shown  the  follacy  of  what  is  hew 
stated  respecting  Socrates'  prayers  to  Pan. 

*  Lib.  4.  p.  634.  opp. 
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Eathyphro,  for  which  I  am  accused?  namely,  because  when  I 

hear  any  one  affimuDg  such  matters  as  these  concerning  the  gods, 

I  am  very  loth  to  believe  them,  and  stick  not  publicly  to  declare 

my  dislike  of    them?    And  can  you,  O  Euthyphro,  in  good 

earnest  think,  that  there  are  indeed  wars  and  contentions  among 

the  gods,  and  that  those  other  things  were  also  done  by  them,  which 

poets  and  psdnters  commonly  impute  to  them  ?  such  as  the  Peplum 

or  veil  of  Minerva,  which  in  the  JPanathenaics  is  with  great  pomp 

and  ceremony  brought  into  the  Acropolis,  is  embroidered  all  over 

with  ?"  Thus  we  see  that  Socrates,  though  he  asserted  one  supreme 

Deity,   yet   he  acknowledged,  notwithstanding,   other   inferior 

created  gods,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Pagans,  honouring 

and  worshipping   them;    only  he  disliked  those  poetic  fables 

concerning  them  (believed  at  that  time  by  the  vulgar),  in  which 

all  manner  of  unjust  and  immoral  actions  were  fathered   on 

them ;  which,  together  with  the  envy  of  many,  was  the  only 

true  reason,  why  he  was  then  accused  of  impiety  and  atheism.^ 

*  The  conclusion  here  arrived  at  by  the  worthy  Doctor  respecting  the  religion  of 
Socmtes  in  opposition  to  received  opinions,  is  a  just  and  wise  one ;  and  since  his  time 
has  been  corroborated  at  some  length  by  the  most  learned  J.  Le  Clerc,  in  the  Sylvs 
Philologica!  subjoined  to  his  Dialogues  of  yEschincs  the  Socratic,  cap.  3.  entitled  De 
Socrate,  p.  177.  &c.  Nor  ought  we  to  listen  to  those,  among  whom  are  many  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  who  tell  us,  that  Socmtes  was  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  he  professed  one  God,  and  denied  the  existence  of  more  than  one  ;  nor, 
again,  should  those  be  regarded,  who  maintain  that  he  wholly  assented  to  the  common 
religions  of  the  Greeks,  and  entertained  the  same  notions  regarding  the  gods,  as  the  rest 
of  the  Athenian  people.  Socrates  occupied  as  it  were  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  professors  of  one  God  and  the  worshippers  of  idle  deities.  The  illustrious  man,  as 
is  manifest  frooi  Xenophon  and  Plato,  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  Being, 
the  maker  and  framer  of  all  things  :  but  to  this  deity  he  supposed  many  natures  more 
noble  than  man  to  be  subject  and  to  be  appointed  by  him  over  certain  offices ;  to  which 
it  behoves  us  to  pay  religious  homage.  These  natures  he  considered  to  be  the  gods 
worshipped  at  that  period  by  the  Greeks  and  Athenians.  On  which  account  he  dis- 
carded the  poetic  i^Ies,  as  by  no  means  applying  to  such  gods,  but  wished  the  cere- 
monies and  rites  themselves  to  be  retaineid  and  tolerated,  till  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Bopreme  Being  mankind  should  have  become  more  enlightened.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that,  as  Xenophon  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  Memoirs  informs  us, 
he  both  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  attached  some  importance  to  divination.  Socrates 
and  the  Athenian  people  were  united  in  the  worship  only  of  the  gods :  their  opinions 
respecting  these  gods  were  altogether  different.  The  people  in  supplicating  Mercury, 
prayed  to  that  Mercury  of  whom  the  poets  sung,  the  son  of  Maia,  the  patron  of 
thieves  and  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  But  Socrates,  when  discharging  the  same  duty, 
rejected  such  fiibles,  and  worshipped  a  certain  divine  and  powerful  nature,  to  which  he 
supposed  the  omnipotent  Being  who  controls  all  things  had  committed  a  portion  of  his 
own  power.  And  the  same  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  of  the  other  deities,  to 
which  Socrates  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  But  the  people, 
and  doubtless  the  priests  themselves,  regarded  with  displeasure  any  attempt  to  throw 
discredit  upon  those  febles  respecting  the  gods,  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  public  reli- 
gion was  based.  The  priests  at  least  could  not  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  perceive, 
that,  if  these  fictions  of  the  poets  were  once  thoroughly  rooted  out  of  men's  minds,  the 
time  would  soon  arrive,  when  the  festivals  themselves,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
poetic  fiibles,  as  also  the  sacrifices,  images,  statues,  signs,  temples,  and  last  of  all  the 
priests,  would  be  abandoned  and  dispensed  with.  Socrates  was  said,  therefore,  to  intro* 
duce  new  gods  and  a  new  religion,  and  on  this  charge  was  arraigned  before  his  judges. 
Nor,  I  must  candidly  confess,  do  1  consider  this  to  have  been  done  unjustly,  or  m 
defiance  of   truth.      Socrates  himself,  indeed,  in  Plato,  repels    the  charge,' nor  is 
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It  hath  been  also  affirmed  by  many,  that  Plato  really  aeaerted 
one  only  God  and  no  more,  and  that  tliereforo,  whensoever  lie 
speake  of  gods  pturally,  he  must  be  understood  to  have  done 
this,  not  acconiifii;  to  nU  own  judgment,  but  only  m  a  way  of 
politic  compliaiice  with  the  Athenians,  and  for  fear  of  being 
made  to  drink  poison  in  like  manner  a&  Socrates  was.  In  con- 
firmation of  which  opinion,  there  is  also  a  passage  cited  out  of 
that  thirteenth  c[>iHtlB  of  Plato's  to  Dionyaius,  wherein  he  gives 
this  as  a  marlt,  whcr' —  '''  — ' —  epistles,  and  such  as  were 
written  according  to  of  his   owu   mind,   might 

by  his  friends  be  di'  a  those  which  were  othcr^ 

wise:     Ttj^    aiv    yap  rroXnc   Btog  ap\ti,  S*til  il 

TflC  ilTTOK,  "When  I  es  with  God,  tlien  may  you 

conclude  I  write    aei  ot  so   when   I   begin  with 

gods.""     And  tliia  pla  hereforc  the  more  authentic, 

because  it  was  long  e'  by  Eusebius  to  tliia  very 

purpose,  namely  to  p  »  aokuowledged   one  only 

God  :  AqXoc  ?ii  Ittiv  t  ,  li  koI  ovvii^nf?  'EXXijiri,  r^ 

Twv  wAtidi'ttiv  EiioOt  \jt^friat  Trpoffijyopf^,  icoi  atro  riir:  ttjiJjc  Aiovu- 
mov  lir«TToXnc>  iv  y  avfx^oXa  SfSoip,  rCiv  rt  Sia  ffirooSSc  oirijl 
■ypa^oftivtiip,  Kai  Tb>v  aXXutc  awfppiiifiivuv'  "It  is  manifest,  that 
Fhito  really  acknowledged  one  only  God,  however,  in  compltaDce 
with  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  he  often  spake  of  gods 
plurally,  from  that  epistle  of  bis  to  Dionysius,  wherein  he  gives 
this  symbol  or  mark,  whereby  he  might  be  known  to  write 
seriously,  namely,  when  he  b^n  his  epistles  with  God,  and  not 
with  gods." 

Xotwithstaading  which,  we  have  already  manifested  out  of 
Plato's  Timieus,  that  he  did  in  good  earnest  assert  a  plurality  of 

X«nopban  leastrenaouiin  rebutting  it.  But  I  vould  sooaer  believe  the  A  thenua  people 
than  Socral**  and  Xenophon,  The  Athenians  believed  the  Jupiter  whom  they  wor- 
■hipped  to  be  the  eon  of  Satam,  the  husband  nf  Juno,  the  father  of  thegode,  the  niler 
of  thunder,  and  the  brother  of  Pluto  and  Neptune  ;  and  with  them  the  entire  wonhip 
of  Jupiter  wag  ba^ed  upon  these  opinioni,  nsupon  sound  and  sure  foundatioiu.  But 
Sociali!*  rejected  all  these  stories  and  taught,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supretne  crentoi  and 
lord  of  the  unifene.  Wherefore,  although  he  propitiated  Jupiter  with  the  aune  cere- 
■nunies  as  the  rest  of  his  countrjmen,  Mill  the  Jupiter  he  imagined  to  hinuelf  was  Terr 
difierent  from  the  Jupiter  of  the  Atheninni  and  consequentlj  a  new  god  and  a  new 
Jupiter,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  So  &r,  therefore,  Socr^ea  was  jiistlf 
BcciiKd  by  Anftus  and  MelituI  of  introdueing  new  gods  into  the  dtj.  For,  while  ha 
allowed  the  namea  and  ritea  of  the  Grecian  gods  to  remain,  by  discarding  the  poetic 
fables  he  took  awax  the  gods  themselves  and  substituted  others  of  his  own  creation  inu> 
their  place.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  a  genius  like  that  of  Sociateadid  not  ascend 
higher  end  inveatigate  more  minutelj  the  nature  of  true  religion.  But  he  wai  pre- 
Tenl«d  most  probablj  from  proceeding  further  in  the  search  of  truth  hj  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  his  own  mind,  which  was  signally  propense  to  doubt  and  too  r^aidleM 
of  incorporeal  subjects.  Thus,  if  we  except  a  &w  fiiTourite  dogmas  on  (lOd  and  diTine 
things,  he  held  bU  speculations  as  well  on  physical  matters  as  on  thoae  whidi  oonsiit  in 
contemplation  alone,  to  be  altqtether  unoertain.  For  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  be  cotv- 
•idered,  that  mankind  could  anile  at  nothing  •atjlbctor)'  without  some  tpeda]  rerela- 
tion  of  the  Deity. 

■  Frap.  Et.  lib.  11.  cap.  13.    [p.  £30.] 
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pds ;  by  which  gods  of  his  are  to  be  nnderstood  animated  or 
utellectnal  beings  superior  to  men,  to  whom  there  is  an  honour 
nd  worship  from  men  due ;  he  therein  declaring/  not  only  the 
lUD,  and  moon,  and  stars,  but  also  the  earth  itself  (as  animated) 
JO  be  a  god  or  goddess.  For  though  it  be  now  read  in  our 
x>pie8,  irp€cr€vrarf|v  (raifcarciiv,  ^^  that  the  earth  was  the  oldest  of 
ill  the  bodies  within  the  heavens ;"  yet  it  is  certain  that  anciently 
it  was  read  otherwise,  irpsatvTaniv  dcoiy,  ^^  the  oldest  of  the 
gods ;"  not  only  firom  Froclus  and  Cicero,  but  also  from  Lacr- 
tiiis'^  writing  thus :  Trjv  Si  irpeafivTarriv  fjilv  %lvai  rwv  iv  rc^ 
ovpavff  ^BUfV,  yevl^Srai  Si  Srifuoipyrifiaf  ciic  viicra  koI  fifilpav  irocciv, 
ov<rav  S*  hr\  rov  fccaov,  Kivua^ai  irtpl  to  fiiaov^  **  Though  Plato's 
gods  were  for  the  most  part  fiery,  yet  did  he  suppose  the  earth 
to  be  a  god  or  goddess  too,  affirming  it  to  be  the  oldest  of  all 
the  gods  within  the  heavens,  made  or  created  to  distinguish  day 
and  night,  by  its  diurnal  circumgyration  upon  its  own  axis,  in  the 
middle  or  centre  of  the  world."  For  Plato,  when  he  wrote  his 
Timaeus,  acknowledged  only  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
though  afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  admitted  its  annual  too. 
And  the  same  might  be  further  evinced  from  all  his  other 
writings,  but  especially  his  book  of  laws  (together  with  his 
£k)inomiB)  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  in  his  old  age,  in 
which  he  much  insists  upon  the  godships  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  and  complains,  that  the  young  gentlemen  of  Athens  were 
then  so  much  infected  with  that  Anaxagorean  doctrine,  which 
made  them  to  be  nothing  but  inanimate  stones  and  earth;  as 
also  he  approves  of  that  then  vulgarly  received  custom  of  wor- 
shipping the  rising  and  setting  sun  and  moon,  as  gods,  to  which, 
in  all  probability,  he  conformSi  himself  tf  'AvarAAovroc  rt  fiXlov 
Koi  (rcA^viiC)  KQc  irpog  Svafiag  lovrtov,  wpo<TKv\i<rHg  a/ua  Koi 
irpo<rKVvfi<TBic  '£XX?]i/(i)v  re  koI  BapSapoiv  wavrwvy  iv  <TvpLf^opalq 
wavToiaig  i^ofdviov  teat  iv  Bvirpaylaigy  tjg  on  fiaXiara  ovrojVy  koI 
ovSafiii  xrtroxplav  IvSiSovtwv,  wg  ovk  tttrl  Sco^,  "  The  prostrations 
and  adorations  that  are  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  all  Bar- 
barians, towards  the  rising  and  setting  sun  and  moon  (as  well  in 
their  prosperities  as  adversities)  declare  them  to  be  unquestionably 
esteemed  gods.**  Wherefore,  we  cannot  otherwise  conclude  but 
that  this  ^irteenth  epistle  of  Plato  to  Dionysiiis,  though  extant 
it  seems,  before  Eusebius'  time,  yet  was  supposititious  and  coun- 
terfeit by  some  zealous  but  ignorant  Christian:  as  there  is 
accordingly  a  NoOcvcrac,  or  brand  of  bastardy,  prefixed  to  it  in 
aU  the  editions  of  Plato's  works. 

♦  P.40.  Ser. 

'  Lib.  3.  Begm.  75.  p.  211.  But  we  have  shown  above,  that  the  reading  in  Plato's 
liniKas,  where  he  speaks  of  the  earth,  ought  to  be  Ot&v,  instead  of  ffiafidrutv,  as 
given  in  the  MSS. 

t  De  Leg.  10.  [p.  664.  opp.] 
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However,  thrjugh  Plato  acknowledged  and  worshipped  many 
coda,  yet  is  it  iiiiitcniably  evident,  that  he  was  no  polyarcliist, 
but  a.  monarcliisr,  an  usaertor  of  one  supreme  CJod,  the  only 
avToipuric,  or  "  siir-uri^natcd  being,"  the  maker  of  the  heaven 
and  earth,  and  iit  nil  those  other  gods.  For  first,  it  is  plain, 
that,  accorling  la  Plato,  the  soul  of  the  whole  world  was  not 
itself  eter  lal,  iimdi  less  self-existent,  but  made  or  produced  by 
God  in  time,  tluiu;:;h  indeed  before  ita  body,  the  world,  from 
these  words  of  hia  :*  '^"  •  '  ■  i,f  yvp  {larlpae  iiTi\iipovfitv 
Xlytiv,  ouTtii^  iiii}\avi  h^  vibirfpav,  o  dt  Kill  yivf«u 

Koi  aptT^  1rpOT{^>av  Ka'i  P*'\^*'  ow/iflTOf .  ta^  BeffTrfriF 

kqI  apiovaav  apXa/ilv  ,  "  God  did  not  fabricate  or 

make  the  soul  of  tlie  me  oi-dcr  that  we  now  tmt 

concerning  it,  that  is,  ~  imior  to  it ;  but  that  which 

was  to  rule  over  the  wi  ly,  being  more  excellent,  he 

made  it  first,  and  s(  je."     Upon  which  account, 

Aristotle  quairek  wi.  .  radicting  hiinaelf,  in  that  he 

affirmed  the  soul  to  be  a  imnci  ind  yet  supposed  it  not  to  bo 
eternal,  but  made  together  witn  tne  hi;!ivcn:t  'AXXi'i  /iriv  oiiSi 
liXartuvi  ft  oIovT*  Xiyitv,  ^v  ouroi  ap'^^v  tlvai,  ivloTt  avroiawro 
Kivovv,  viTTtfiov  ■yap  koI  Sfia  ti^  ovpaviff  ri  i/.wYn)  "  ^'cither  is  it 
possible  for  Plato  here  to  extricate  himself,  who  sometimes  de- 
clares the  soul  to  be  a  principle,  as  that  which  moves  itself,  and 
yet  affirms  it  ^ain  not  to  be  eternal,  but  made  together  with 
the  heaven."  For  which  cause  some  Platonista  conclude,  that 
Plato  asserted  a  double  Psyche,  one  the  third  hypostasis  of  his 
trinity,  and  eternal ;  the  other  created  in  time,  together  with  the 
world,  which  seems  to  be  a  probable  opinion.  Wherefore,  since, 
according  to  Plato,  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  is  the  chief'of 
all  his  inferior  gods,  was  not  self-existent,  but  made  or  produced 
by  God  in  time,  all  those  other  gods  of  his,  which  were  but  parts 
of  the  world,  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  demons,  must  needs 
be  BO  too.  But  lest  any  should  suspect,  that  Plato  might,  for 
all  that,  suppose  the  world  and  its  gods  not  to  have  been  made 
by  one  only  unmade  God,  but  by  a  multitude  of  co-ordinate, 
self-existent  principles,  or  deities  conspiring ;  we  shall  observe, 
that  the  contrary  hereunto  is  plainly  declared  by  him,  in  way  of 
answer  to  that  query,  whether  or  no  there  were  many  and  mfi- 
nite  worlds  (as  some  philosophers  had  maintained),  or  only  oneF 
he  resolving  it  thus  :X  Yloripov  ovv  op^ivc  Iva  ovpavov  irpo- 
upt)Kafiiv,  >}  iroXkotic  Kal  airiipoug  Xiyttv  !iv  opioTcpov,  iva, 
tivtp  Kara  rh  TTapABiiyna  SiSi\/tiovpyrifiivo^  trrrai'  to  yap  wtpU- 
')(pv  TTopro  uirutra  voijra  l^wa,  ptd^  fTipov  StCrtpov  oSik  av  wot  tith 
&C.  iva  ouv  roof  Kara  ti)v  povtiiaiv  onotov  {i  r([>  iratTEAcT  hbXft  Oia 

•  Plat.  Tim.  p.  31.     [P.  528.  opp,] 

f  Ariit,  Met.  lib    14.  cap.  G.     [P.  476.  (otu.  4.  opi>.] 

J  Tim.  p.  31.     [P.  527.  edit.  Ficini.] 
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rovra  our^  Svo  ovr  avdpovg  hrolti<rev  6  woiwv  KOtrfAOvg,  aXX  cic  S& 
^ovoy£v^C  oipavog  jeyovtifQ  fori  re  »cal  itreraif  "  Whether  have 
we  rightly  affirmed^  that  there  is  only  one  heaven  (or  world),  or 
ie  it  more  agreeable  to  reason,  to  hold  many  or  infinite  ?  We 
say  there  is  but  one,  if  it  be  made  agreeable  to  its  intellectual 
paradigm,  containing  the  ideas  of  all  animals  and  other  things  in 
it;  for  there  can  be  but  one  archetypal  animal,  which  is  the 
paradigm  of  all  created  beings :  wherefore,  that  the  world  may 
agree  with  its  paradigms  in  this  respect  of  solitude  or  oneliness, 
therefore  is  it  not  two,  nor  infinite,  but  one  only  begotten.'*  His 
meaning  is,  that  there  is  but  one  archetypal  ]mnd,  the  Demiur- 
gus,  or  maker  of  all  things  that  were  produced,  and  therefore 
but  one  world. 

And  this  one  God,  which,  according  to  Plato,  was  the  maker 
of  the  whole  world,  is  frequently  called  by  him,  in  his  Timaeus 
and  elsewhere,  6  Qboq,  "  God,"  or  "  the  God,"  by  way  of  excel- 
lency ;  sometimes  6  Arifiiovpyogy  "  the  Architect  or  Artificer  of 
the  world ;"  sometimes  6  Uoittrfig  koI  Harrip  tovSs  too  Travro^j 
"the  Maker  and  Father  of  this  universe,"  whom  it  is  hard  to 
find  out,  but  impossible  to  declare  to  the  vulgar.  Again,  6  iirX 
waai  Gcocy  "  the  God  over  all ;"  r^c  ^^aewc  Kriorr^Cj  "  the  Crea- 
tor of  nature ;"  tou  wavrog  'Apv^,  "  the  sole  Principle  of  the 
universe;"  iravTwv  Airtov,  "the  Cause  of  all  things;"  Nouc'rav- 
Taiv  jSaacXevC)  "  Mind,  the  king  of  all  things ;"  Nouc  avTOKpaTwp, 
wavra  KoafiatVi  Sia  vavrwv  fwv,  "that  sovereign  Mind,  which 
orders  all  things,  and  passes  through  all  things ;  tov  wavrog  Kv- 
fitpvrrrrig,  "  the  Governor  of  the  whole ;"  to  ov  ail,  yivtmv  81 
ooK  ixovy  **  that  which  always  is,  and  was  never  made ;"  6  Trpw- 
Toc  Ococj  "the  first  God;"  6  piyifrrog  Aat/ioiv,  and  6  piyiarog 
&€(uv,  "  the  greatest  God,"  and  "  the  greatest  of  the  gods ;"  6 
ViXiov  yevinjcragy  "  he  that  generated  or  produced  the  sun ;"®  o  yijv, 
oifpavov  KaX  3'€Ovc»  f^<^i  iravra  ra  iv  ovpavi^  Kal  ra  ev  qdov  ical 
viro  -vijc  awavra  ipyaZtrai*  "  he  that  makes  earth,  and  heaven, 
and  the  gods ;  and  doth  all  things,  both  in  heaven  and  hell,  and 
under  the  earth."    Again,^  he  by  whose  efficiency  the  things  of 

•  DeRep.  lih.  10.    [P.  511.] 

*  Not  having  found  these  words  in  the  part  of  Plato  pointed  out  by  the  learned 
Doctor,  I  suspected,  that  in  hastily  glancing  over  book  10.  Dc  Legibus  he  had  inad- 
vertently apphbd  what  Plato  there  says  of  the  soul  of  the  world  to  God,  and  had  added 
some  words  of  his  own.  For,  in  p.  667.  Plato  tells  us,  that  the  soul  of  {the  world 
governs  the  universe,  and  iravra  rd  Kar'  oirpavbp,  Kal  y^v,  Kai  daKarrav  irtpid' 
yuv,  "  causes  all  things  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea  to  move."  But  I  abandoned 
this  idea  on  meeting  with  the  very  words  in  another  place,  namely,  De  Repub- 
Iica,lib.  10.  p.  511. 

'  Plato,  in  his  Sophista,  p.  168.  distributes  the  creative  power,  or  Svvafiic  froti/rtn), 
into  human  and  divine,  but  defines  this  power  generally  thus :  TIoitjriKrjv  Hvafiiv 
vatrav  ti^fitv  tlvai,  ijriQ  &v  alrla  yiyvtrai  toXq  fii^  TrpSnpov  ovaiv  ^crnpov 
yiyvfoOaiy  **  We  a0inn  all  that  to  be  creative  power,  whicn  is  the  cause  of  thmgs 
ejusting  that  did  not  exist  before."    That  Dr.  Cudworth  should  refer  this  definition  to 
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the  world  uffrtpoi'  iyivtro,  irpanpov  oiiK  fivro,  "  were  afterwDrai 
made  when  tliey  \¥cre  not  before ;"  or  "  from  an  antecedent  non- 
czistence  brought  forth  into  being."  This  philosopher  oorae- 
where  intimating,  that  it  was  as  easy  for  God  to  prodticc  those 
real  thmge,  the  sun,  moon,  etoi's,  and  earth,  &c.,  trom  himself,  u 
it  is  for  us  to  produce  tbe  images  of  ourselves  and  whatsoever 
else  we  please,  only  by  interposing  a  looking-glass.  Lastly,  he  is 
called,'"  Se  ndvTa  r'  —  -'^-  '--  Xfoi,  ko'i  lavrov,  "he  that 
causeth  or  producei.  r  things,  and  even  himself  j" 

tbe  meaning  whereof  t  is  atiro^i'i)?  (as  the  same 

Plato  also  <alla  him)  cd  Being,  and  from  no  other 

cause  besides  himself  )f  all  other  things."   Neither 

doth  Lactantius  Fini  refuse  to  speak  of  God  after 

the  DeitT  hinuelf.  I  contidr  cannot  bt^  ileiiicd,  tbnt  according  ta 

Plftlo's  doctrine  Ihja  cteati  ■p-eminentlj'  to  Goit.     But   1  hj  ""^ 

meatta  approve  of  his  inte  la,  ta  Uiaugh  thcj  aignified,  Out  <M( 

made  and  created  nil  piintfi..  ....  us  r  to  vhich  oninion  thii  DhQaKlriMr' 


made  and  created  all  eiistn^ .         ...  ag  :  to  nhich  opinion  thil 

was  certainly  opjHBed,  The  Uain™  Doctc.  -as  precede!  in  this  view  hi  ninmuua 
Fidnus,  among  otht^n,  whn,  oa  nppcan  tnnnifest  from  his  index  to  I'Into  i.  Deus,  iielA 
this  very  passage  fiujv  the  .'-oj-hiBl  to  bo  auitieietit  In  prove,  that  I'lBto  c-nleriained  the 
same  aentimcnla  legsiding  the  creation  of  all  thing*,  aa  the  profenors  o(  the  Chnatim 
religion  ;  but  (hta  ia  altogether  ridicutoug.  For,  to  omit  other  matters,  Plato  meant  (hia 
definition  of  efficient  power  to  be  common  to  tbe  InofuUI  efficiency  he  is  qHslung  td, 
namely  divine  and  human.  Wherefore,  if  it  be  taken  in  the  aenae,  which  theae  leaned 
men  attach  to  it,  the  philoeopher  will  be  made  to  asiign  the  power  of  producing  aome- 
thing  out  of  nothing  to  men  alao,  which  in  a  manifvat  abaurdity.  Besides,  the  woida 
which  follow  clearly  ahov  Plato  to  be  speaking  of  the  production,  not  of  matter  itnlf 
of  which  thinga  conaiat,  but  of  fomi  only. 

'"  Namely,  De  Republica,  lib.  10.  p.  .^11.  where  Plato  thus  speaks;  'O  afivJt  -jAf 
X^'forixviig  oil  novav  xdvra  olos  rt  ri  amirt  iroi^ooi,  iXXd  Kal  it  rfit  jflt 
jiiu(i(vn  utravra  woui,  lai  t,iia  wniro  Jpyitirai,  -li  re  dXXa  lai  lavriv,  "  For 
the  same  artificer  Is  not  only  able  to  make  all  thcae,  but  he  also  produces  all  thin^ 
that  grow  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  animals,  as  also  himself."  Which  words  he  after- 
wards appUes  to  God. 

'  The  learned  Doctor  baa  confounded  together  too  pnaaagts  of  Lactantiua  on  thta 
argument.  One  occurs  InStlL  lib.  1.  tap.  7.  p.  53.  where  he  aaye :  Quia  fieri  non 
potest,  quin  id,  quod  sit,  aliquando  ease  co^perili  consequens  est,  ut,  quando  nihil  ants 
ilium  fuit,  ipse  ante  omnia  ex  ae  ipso  procrealus,  ideoque  nb  Apoltine  airo^iftti,  ■ 
Sibylht  ntroyiv^c  el  iyiyv^TOQ  et  riiroiijroc  nominalut :  quod  Seneca,  vir  aculua,  ia 
eihortalionibus  vidit.  Koa,  inquit,  aliunde  pendemus.  Itaque  ad  aliquem  respidmiu, 
Cui,  quod  est  optimum  in  nobis,  enimum  del>eamus.  Alius  nos  edidit,  alius  inatniiit, 
Dcus  ipee  se  fcdl, "  Forasmui:h  as  it  is  impomible  hut  that  that  which  exiata  must  hare 
begun  to  exist,  consequently,  since  nothing  waa  before  him,  he  was  proowited  from 
himaelf,  and  therefore  is  called  by  ApoUo  abro^u^c,  by  the  Sibyl  atiroymil^,  and 
AyiwiTot,  and  QTroiqroc  :  which  Seneca,  an  acute  man,  has  observed  in  his  exLnta- 
tions.  ■  We,'  says  he,  '  depend  upon  some  other.  Therefore  we  look  back  to  aome 
one,  lo  whom  we  owe  our  beat  part,  the  soul.  Another  Las  produced,  another  has 
formed  ua,  God  made  himself.'"  The  other  is  in  hb.  2.  cap.  8.  p.  2M.  Ex  M 
ipso  est.  ut  in  h'bro  primo  diximua,  ct  ideo  talia  est,  qualcm  case  voluit.  impaaaibOia, 
immutabilis,  &c,  "  He  [a  from  himaelf,  as  we  aaid  in  the  Rrat  book,  and  therefore  ii 
such,  aa  he  willed  himself  to  be,  inipasaible,  immiitnble."  [In  like  manner  cdncendng 
God.  Ariatides,  torn.  1,  opp.  Hymn,  in  Jovem.  p.  S.  ed.  Cantcri.  Compare  Spanheim, 
Ad  CnlUmach.  p.  B.]  In  these  passage*  Lactnntius  philoanphiies  moat  corruptly  coo- 
ceming  the  Deity  ;  and  therefore  ought  not  in  my  opinion  to  be  cloned  aloog  will) 
those  Platonista  or  even  earlier  Cbriatian  bthers  themsvlvea,  who  dtscouracd  m  tba 
same  strain,  inaimuch  aa  Iheae  admitted  God  to  be  without  end  and  tieginiiinB.  Fat 
be  it /ia  apart  from  both.     I  am  aware,  that  Lactantiui  is  not  withoat  bis  detcDdm; 
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this  very  manner ;  that  se  ipeum  fecit,  and  that  he  was  ex  se 
ipso  procreatos,  et  propterea  talis,  qualem  se  esse  volnit ;  ^^  that 
he  made  himself;  and  that  being  procreated  from  himself,  he 
therefore  was  every  way  such  as  he  willed  himself  to  be." 
Which  unusual  and  bold  strain  of  theology  is  very  much  insisted 
upon  by  Plotinus,  in  his  book,  Uepi  tov  dcX?)^aroc  tou  Ivoc,* 
"  concerning  the  will  of  the  first  One,  or  unity ;"  he  there  writ- 
ing thus  of  the  supreme  God :  ATrcov  lavrov,  koI  irao  aurov,  kclL 
Si  airhv  airrog,  '^He  is  the  cause  of  himself,  and  he  is  from  him- 
self, and  himself  is  for  himself."  And  again :  Avrog  Icrnv  ovtoq 
6  woiQv  iavT^Vf  Koi  Kvpiog  lavrov,  koX  ovk  eSc  rig  irtpog  IdlAr^ae 
yiv6fi€voCs  oXy  tog  MXu  avrbgy  "  This  is  he,  who  is  the  maker 
of  himself,  and  is  lord  over  himself  (in  a  certain  sense) ;  for  he 
was  not  made  that  which  another  willed  him  to  be,  but  he  is 
that  which  he  willeth  himself  to  be."  Moreover  :t  Avroc  &v 
Touro,  SrrBp  riyairricFef  tovto  Sc  ifxriv  xmo<rri](rag  avrhvy  tiwsp 
ivlfryBia  fiivovrra  «5ot€  ivifyyiifia  avrocy  aXXa  aXkov  /ilv  ovSivbgy 
iavTOv  apa  Ivifyytifia  airrhgy  ovk  aoa  die  otz/iSlCijiccv  iorlv,  a  AX*  wg 
Ivipyii  airrhg  kqI  wg  avroc  l3'£A€i,  &C.  **The  supreme  Deity 
lovmg  himself  as  a  pure  light,  is  himself  what  he  loved ;  thus,  as 
it  were,  begetting  and  giving  subsistence  to  himself,  he  being  a 
standing  energy.  Wherefore,  since  God  is  a  work  or  energy, 
and  yet  he  is  not  the  work  or  energy  of  any  other  being,  he 
must  needs  be  (in  some  sense)  his  own  work  or  energy ;  so  that 
God  is  not  that  which  he  happened  to  be,  but  that  which  he 
willeth  himself  to  be."  Thus  also,  a  little  before  :J  'Avaicriov  dg 
tv  Trjv  /3ouXt|<riv  Koi  ttjv  ovalav'  to  8i  diXuv  wap  avTOVy  avayKii 
ipa  rh  tlvai  Trap  avroi;,  &<rrc  avrov  irBWOiriKivai  avrov,  b  Xoyog 
avivpiv*  u  yap  ri  fiovXrimg  vap  avrov^  kcli  oIov  tpyov  airou,  avrri 
Si  ravTOV  ry  viroora (T€i  avrov,  avroc  av  ovrwg  virotrTrjtrag  av  etri 
avrov,  iSfTTt  oif\  Sircp  iTv\iv  itrnv,  aXX  ovep  ifiovXii^ri  avroc* 
'^  We  must  of  necessity  make  will  and  essence  the  same  in  the 

bat  he  rejects  all  Tindication,  sinoe  the  iaxdt  he  is  accused  of  lies  not  so  much  in  his 
phraseology  as  in  the  whole  of  the  demonstration  which  he  gives.  For  he  openlj 
aanimes  as  a  principle,  that  **  that  which  exists,  at  some  time  or  other  began  to  exist/* 
From  which  principle  he  draws  this  conclusion  :  "  God  exists,  therefore  he  also  began 
to  exist."  Which  being  established,  he  proceeds :  **  But  nothing  was  before  God, 
from  which  he  could  be  produced.  Therefore  God  procreated  himself."  We  here  see 
a  series  of  propositions  strung  together,  which  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  suppose, 
that  Lactantius,  any  more  tiian  Synesius,  Flotinus,  and  the  other  Platonists,  enter- 
tained correct  notions  or  discoursed  in  a  proper  strain  respecting  the  Deity.  He  alto- 
geth^discEUtied  the  eternity  of  God  and  connected  things,  which  admit  of  no  connexion 
and  which  destroy  each  other.  For  what  is  more  foolish  than  to  affirm,  that  a  thing  had  a 
beginning  and  yet  was  produced  from  no  cause  ?  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  met 
with  in  Lactantius,  showing  him  to  have  been  a  man,  who  bestowed  more  time  upon 
the  study  of  eloquence  and  oratorical  embellishment  than  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  Compare  the  learned  J.  G.  Geret,  in  his  Specimen  Examinis  Theo- 
logi«  Lactantii,  Witteb.  1723.4.  Quasst.  1.  sect  2.  3.  &c  p.  3.  &c 

•  En.  6.  Ub.  8.  p.  749.     [Cap.  14.  p.  750.] 

t  P.  761.  t  P.  748. 
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first  BeiDg.  ^YliercJoTG,  eincc  liU  willing  ie  from  himself,  liii 
being  must  ncciU  be  from  himself  too;  the  conacqucocc  of 
which  ratio<^i)!<ti'jii  is  this,  that  he  made  himself.  For  if  Iub 
volition  be  from  hiiiiyelf,  and  his  own  work,  and  this  be  the  anme 
with  his  hypcjstiisis  or  -sub&tancc,  he  may  be  tlien  said  to  ban 
pven  subsistence  to  himself.  Wherefore  he  is  not  what  be  hap- 
pened to  be,  but  what  he  willed  himself  to  be."  But,  because 
this  b  so  uniiBual  a.  notion,  we  shall  here  set  down  yet  one  or 
two  passages  more  uf  ' "     "  "  r's  concerning  it :"  Ouk  *5» 

TTig  povXi')(T(iiJC  aliTav  i6vtaTiv  avToii  Ty  olov  ouoff 

q  &tX>)<ric'  KQi  o^K  tart  aviv  rov  wiXtiv  iavrif  Srtp 

iarl'  Koi  aivS^ofio^  aii  iv  aiirit^  ilvai,  koI  rotrro  wv 

Svtp  3Ati*  Koi  11  SAi  tv'  bqI  ToiiTw  oti\  firrov,  an 

fiq  aXAo  awrdc  uirtp  i  rh  u>c  i6oiiA/(&i|  aV  rt  yaf 

&v  Kul  idAqoE,  n  TO  yap  t'l   vtroOatfit^a  iXiaim. 

avTi^  5ri  ^IXoi  7Ei'fa  airrtf  aWu^aa^at  rn"  ovraft 

Avaiv  tic  aAAo,  /lijn  viaitu  jSouXqdqvai,  fk^*  &V 

caurij)  Ti  fttfiTJjaa^at,  wp  uttu  &<_.  ,.,,c  tovto  ov  5  tan,  ti^i  avrhv 
(ivai,  oirtp  aiiTii^  at\  i^iXritri  kqi  iiXfi'  tori  yap  uituic  V  n^aS^ov 
^vatc  OiXijaif  aiirov,  "The  e^.scnce  of  the  piipreme  (.iod  is  not 
without  his  will,  but  his  wilt  and  essence  are  the  same ;  so  that 
God  concurreth  with  himself,  himself  being  willing  to  be  as  he 
is,  and  being  that  which  lie  ^villeth ;  and  his  will  and  himself 
being  one  and  the  same.  For  himself  is  not  one  thisg  (as  hap- 
pening to  be  that  which  he  is),  and  that  be  would  will  to  be 
another :  for  what  could  God  will  to  be,  but  that  which  he  is  ? 
And  if  we  should  suppose,  that  it  were  in  his  own  choice  to  be 
what  he  would,  and  that  lie  had  liberty  to  change  his  nature 
into  whatsoever  else  he  pleased,  it  is  cerfain,  that  be  would 
neither  will  to  be  any  thing  else  besides  what  he  is,  nor  com- 
plain of  himself  as  being  now  that  which  he  is  out  of  necessity, 
he  being  indeed  no  other  but  that,  which  himself  hath  wiUea, 
and  dotn  always  will  to  be.  For  his  will  is  his  essential  good- 
ness ;  so  that  his  will  doth  not  follow  his  nature,  but  concur  with 
it ;  in  the  very  essence  of  this  good  "tliere  being  contained  his 
choice,  and  willing  of  himself  to  be  such,"  Lastly  if  ilav  Spa 
/3ouXiioiC,  Kal  oiiKtTi  TO  fii)  jiovXofitvov,  ou2l  TO  B-po  ^ovXtiaiwi; 
Spa'  irpioTOV  Spa  if  £ouXi(it<c  airroc,  koi  to  ("Jc  ijiovXiTO  Spa  kbX 
olov  ffioCXtTO,  Kol  TO  TJl  (iovXiiati  lnofuvov,  a  ri  roiaurij  ^ovXttaif 
iylvva'  iyiwa  Si  ouSin  trt  iv  aiiTif,  "  God  is  all  will,  nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  him  which  he  doth  not  will,  nor  is  his  being  before 
his  will,  but  his  will  is  himself,  or  he  himself  the  first  will.  So 
that  he  is  as  he  would  himself,  and  such  as  he  would,  and  yet  bis 
will  did  not  generate  or  produce  any  thing  that  was  not  before." 
And  now  we  may  in  all  probabihty  conclude,  that  Lactantiua 
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derived  this  doctrine  from  Plato  and  Flotinus  ;*  which,  how  far 

it  is  to  be  either  allowed  of  or  excused,  we  leave  others  to  judge; 

only  we  shall  observe,  that,  as  the  word  avToytvfjgy  frequently 

attributed  to  God  bv  Christians  as  well  as  Pagans,^  seems  to 

imply  as  much ;  so  the  scope  and  drift  of  Plotmus,  in  all  tliis, 

was  plainly  no  other,  than  partly  to  set  forth  the  self-existence 

of  the  supreme  Deity  after  a  more  lively  manner,  and  partly  to* 

confute  that  odd  conceit,  which  some  might  possibly  entertain  of 

God,  as  if  he  either  happened  by  chance  to  be  what  he  is,  or  else 

were  such  by  a  certain  necessity  of  nature,  and  had  his  being 

imposed  upon  him  :  whereas,  he  is  as  much  every  way  what  he 

would  will  and  choose  to  be,  as  if  he  had  made  himself  by  his 

own  will  and  choice.     Neither  have  we  set  down  all  this,  only  to 

give  an  account  of  that  one  expression  of  Plato's,  "  that  God 

causeth  himself  and  all  things,"  but  also  to  show  how  punctually 

precise,  curious  and  accurate,  some  of  these  Pagans  were  in 

their  speculationB  concerning  the  Deity .'^ 

'  For  mj  part,  however,  I  think  otherwise,  as  I  have  professed  just  above.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Lactantius,  who  expressly  denies  the 
etemitj  of  God,  and  that  of  Plotinua,  who  every  where  strenuously  maintains  it.  Be- 
sides^ if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  the  mind  of  Lactantius  was  a  stranger  to  subtleties 
like  those  in  which  Plotinus  indulged,  and  probably  would  not  even  have  imderstood 
them,  if  they  had  been  propounded  to  him. 

*  Many  similar  passages,  wherein  God  is  called  airoytyi^c,  have  been  collected  from 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  by  Dion.  Petavius  in  his  Dogmata  Theolog.  de  Trinitatc,  lib. 
5.  cap.  5.  p.  294.  torn.  2.  Which,  however,  as  diifering  in  sense,  are  not  all  to  be 
held  in  the  same  account. 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  what  is  here  eruditely  dis- 
cussed  by  the  learned  Doctor.  I.  I  know  of  no  passage,  in  which  Plato  calls  the 
Deity  a^ro^v^C;  ^^»  ^  Lactantius  informs  us,  that  Orpheus,  whoever  he  was,  applied 
this  term  to  hun,  it  is  probably  a  slip  of  the  learned  Doctor's  memory.  II.  The  pas- 
sage of  IMato  from  the  De  Republicu,  lib.  10.  in  which  he  affirms  the  supreme  Being 
to  have  made  all  other  things  and  also  himself,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think,  should 
be  understood  of  the  ideas  of  natures  and  not  of  the  natures  themselves.  I  suspect 
the  philosopher  to  have  meant  this:  That  God  conceived  and  formed  in  his  mind  from 
all  eternity  the  exemplar,  image,  or  i^ta,  not  only  of  all  things  which  he  was  about  at 
any  time  to  create,  but  also  of  himself.  And  to  this  siirmise  I  am  led  by  what  follows 
in  Plato.  For  he  illustrates  his  theory,  marvellous  as  it  appeared  to  be,  by  the 
example  of  men,  who  produce  at  pleasure  their  own  images  in  a  mirror.  Now  these 
images  are  not  the  men  themselves,  but  their  shadows  and  resemblances  only.  Where* 
fore,  when  Plato  tells  us«  that  God  procreated  both  himself  and  all  other  things,  he 
ought  there  also  to  be  understood,  it  would  seem,  as  speaking  of  those  eternal  images 
or  models  of  God  and  all  created  things.  III.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
Plotinus'  refined  subtleties  upon  this  subject  have  a  very  different  signification 
from  the  words  of  Plato,  if  these  latter  be  even  explained  as  referring  to  the  nature 
itself  of  the  Deity.  For  Plato  says,  that  God  produced  himself  in  the  same  way  as 
the  world.  But,  according  to  his  opinion,  God  framed  the  world  by  introducing  into 
chaotic,  rude,  and  undigested  matter,  a  fixed  and  orderly  form.  Consequently,  if  God 
made  himself  and  the  universe  in  the  same  manner,  we  must  conclude,  agreeably  to 
Plato's  own  doctrine,  that  at  some  finite  time  God,  who  had  before  lain  in  a  state  of  ocn- 
ftision  and  disorder,  assumed  a  new  habit  and  a  particular  fdrm.  _  Which  opinion  is  both 
foolish  and  absurd  in  itself,  and  as  foreign  as  it  can  be  to  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus  and 
his  associates.  My  object  here  is  to  show  to  others,  even  by  this  example,  that  those 
ancients  who  make  use  of  the  same  phraseology  are  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class  on  account  of  the  affinity  of  words.    It  is  inconceivablQi 
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To  return  therefore  to  Plato :  though  some  have  euspected 
that  trinity,  which  is  commoaly  called  Platonic,  to  have  been 
nothing  but  a  mere  figment  and  invention  of  eomc  later  Pl^ 
toniBts,  yet  the  contrary  hereunto  eeema  to  be  unquestionably 
evident,  that  J'lato  himself  really  asserted  such  a  trinity  of  um- 
versal  and  divine  Lypoetascs,  which  have  the  nature  of  priDciplea 
For  first,  whereas,  in  his  tenth  book  of  laws,  he,  professedly 
opposing  Atheists,  undertakes  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
he  does  notwithstaii  md  no  higher  than  to  the 

Psyche,  or  universal  as  a  self-moving  principle, 

and  the  immediate,  oc  of  all  that  motion,  whi(^  ia 


eminence  iu  tlie  learnetl  Korld  faira 
I  case  in  pnint  In  pmre  il.  For  th* 
together,  whom  he  with  mudi  mm* 
led.  that  the  pamagea  of  Ploliniu  ira 
It  author,  ■ 


into  what  gnre  errors  men 

been  led  iu  thia  ret^peet. 

worthy  Doctor  clawcs  Plot 

proprietj  would  hnve  kept  i 

not  olirnys  quoted  by  him 

there  omitted,  whiuh  Eic«med 

IV.  The  Chriatian  writu™  ■ 

the  word  for  the  moat  pnrt  to 

diatinguiahed  him  ih>in  the  Son,  whom  the  acripturei  atate  to  be 

Father.    From  which  it  ia  again  manifeat,  that  the  notion  attached  by  the  Ibltowtm  tf 

Chritt  to  thia  and  similar  words  is  very  different  from  that  which  the  Plstonilts  had  in 

their  mind,  when  uaing  them  in  reference  to  God.     For  with  Chriatiana,  ovrof  v4c> 

AyivvtiTOt,  and  other  names  of  the  kind,  when  applied  to  God  the  Father,  meant  IIm 

aame  aa  "  generated  and  produced  from  no  other."    (jar  arc  eiamples  altogether 

wanting  to  ahow,  that  this  is  not  entirely  at  Tariance  with  the  piinciplei  of  the  Gredc 

language.     I  ahall  adduce  one  from  Dionyuut  the  Areopngite,  who  hai  theae  worda  in 

his  De  Theologia  Mystico,  cap.  3.  p.  35.  lom.  2.  opp.  ~Qanip  ri   aiirofvlt  djaX/ui 

WDiDuvrif.     They,  he  lella  ua,  who  inquire  into  the  nature  of  God,  do  the  aame  U 

thoae  "  who  chisel  out  a  natuml  atnliie."     Now  it  would  be  ridiculoua  to  tianslata 

avfo^uif  here  :  "  produced  from,"  or  ■'  by  ilaelf. 


not  made  by  i 
which  represcn 
propriety  be  ii 


n  artificer,  but  pi 

;erpreled  thus:  "A  God 
000  noi  maae  or  produced  by  any  oi 
aome  Christinn  writeia  may  occasionally  h 
generally,  and  that  too  in  a  difTurent  aer 
lowed  in  the  fo 
half  Christian 


ia  here  a  ataluo 


airof  uijc  God,  therefore,  may  with 
10  IS  without  cause,  or  who  ia  aetf-eiislent, 
'  Ne'tertheleaa,  1  would  not  deny,  that 
a  applied  such  like  tctma  to  the  godhead 
:  whom  1  would  grant  la  have  cloaely  Ibl- 
Jftepa  of  the  Platonists.  Of  these  we  hare  an  example  in  Syaeiuus,  a 
id  haif  Platonial,  who.  Hymn.  3.  opp.  p.  333.  calla  God  both  fiitbel 


r^li 


"  Father,  father  oF  thyaelf, 
Foiebther,  without  &tber. 
Son  of  thyself." 

There  waa  one  aba,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  epitheta  we  are  nwaking  of  to 
the  aecond  person  of  the  Deity,  or  the  son  of  God,  and  to  call  him,  oinf^itroc,  abro- 

fvflQ,  abriiovoi:  namely  Nonnus,  whose  Pomphrase  on  St,  John  ta  well-known. 
he  poet  has  been  aevereir  censured  for  thia,  however,  by  Dan.  Ueinaiua  in  his  Aris- 
tarchua  appended  to  thia  Nonnua,  cap.  3.  who  altogether  deniea  Iho  applicability  of 
auch  names  to  God,  inasmuch  as  we  thereby  lay  down  a  banning  in  him  who  ia 
without  beginning.  For  my  part,  oa  I  haie  already  intimated,  I  think,  that  .these 
worda  arc  not  to  be  interpreted  so  strictly,  when  employed  by  thow  who  i«oftM»d  the 
Christian  laith. 
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m  the  worUL      And  this  is  all  the  god  that  there  he  undertakes 
to  prove.     Safc  in  other  places  of  his  writings  he  frequently 
asBerts,  above  the  self-moving  Psyche,  an  inunoveable  and  stand- 
ii^  Nous  or   intellect,  which  was  properly  the  Demiurgus,  or 
architectonic  framer  of  the  whole  world.     And  lastly,  above  this 
multiform  Intellect,  he  plainly  asserts  yet  a  higher  hypostasis, 
one  most  simple  and  most  absolutely  perfect  Being ;  which  he 
calls  TO  ^v,  in  opposition  to  that  multiphcity,  which  speaks  some- 
tlung  of  imperfection  in  it,  and  r   aya^ovy  ^^  goodness  itself,"  as 
being  above  mind  and  understanding;  the  first  intelligible,  and 
an  infimte  fecundity  together  with  overflowing  benignity.     And 
accorcUngly,  in  his  second  epbtle  to  Dionysius,  does  he  mention 
a  trinity   of  divine  hypostases,  all  together.     Now  the  words 
6  &€6c  and  rh  ScTov,  "  God,"  and  "  the  divinity"  in  Plato,  seem 
sometimes  to  comprehend  this  whole  trinitv  of  divine  hypostases, 
as  they  are  again  sometimes  severally  applied  to  each  of  them, 
accordingly^  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
in  Plato  is  not  always  taken  for  the  first  and  highest  hypostasis 
in  his  trinity,  but  sometimes  the  second  hypostasis  of  mind  or 
intellect  is  meant  thereby,  and  sometimes  again  his  third  hypos- 
tasis of  the  universal  and  eternal  Psyche ;  nevertheless  the  first 
of  these  three  hypostases  is  that  which  is  properly  called  by  the 
Platonists,  Trnyfi  rijc  Scortiroc,  "the  fountain  of  the  Godhead," 
and  by  Plato  himself  :*  'O  wavrwv  jSaaiAcuc,  irepX  ov  iravra  lorl, 
oS  fvcKQ  vavraf  ical  8  atriov  vavrtov  twv  KaXwvy  "  The  King  of 
all  things,  about  whom  arc  all  things,  and  for  whose  sake  are  all 
things,  and  the  cause  of  all  good  and  excellent  things." 

And  this  first  divine  hypostasis,  which  in  Plato's  theology  is 
properly  avToSrtog,  "  the  original  Deity,"  is  largely  insisted  upon 
by  that  philosopher  in  the  sixth  of  his  Politics,  under  the  name 
and  title  of  r  ayaOhvy  "  the  good ;"  but  principally  there  illus- 
trated by  that  resemblance  of  the  sun,  called  by  that  philosopher 
also,  "  a  heavenly  God,"  and  said  to  be  the  oflTspring  of  this  highest 
good,  and  something  analogous  to  it  in  the  corporeal  world,  0,ri 

TTip    aVTO  iv  Tt^  VOTjTiji   TOVt^   ITpOQ  Tt  VOVV   KOi  TO,    VOOVUiVQy    TOUTO 

TovTov  iv  Tt^  opartf  irp6c  tc  oypiv  Koi  ra  ipw/iivay  **  This  is  the 
same  in  the  mtelligible  world  to  intellect  (or  knowledge)  and 
intelligibles,  that  the  sun  is  in  the  sensible  world  to  signt  and 
visibles.     For,^  as  the  sun  is  not  sight,  but  only  the  cause  of  it ; 

*  These  words  occur  in  Plato's  second  epistle  to  Dionysius,  p.  707.  opp.  On  the 
trinity  said  to  ha^e  been  professed  by  Plato,  Dr.  Cud  worth  discourses  at  greater  length 
below :  for  which  place  we  resenre  what  remarks  we  have  to  offer  on  this  argument. 

*  Do  not  suppose  these  to  be  the  divine  Plato's  own  words.  The  learned  Doctor 
has  given  what  he  fiincied  to  be  Plato's  opinion  in  his  own  language  and  it  is  very 
doubtful,  whether  he  has  accurately  expressed  the  philosopher's  meaning.  Were  I  to 
attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  whole  of  Plato^s  reasoning  on  this  point,  I  should 
bare  to  enter  into  a  long  and  tedious  discussion,  unsuited  to  the  plan  of  this  work. 
Let  those,  therefore,  who  take  delight  in  subtleties  refer  to  the  philosopher  himself  af 
they  will  there  find  a  plentiful  harvest. 
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nor  ia  that  light,  by  which  we  see,  the  same  with  the  aun  itself 
but  only  liXtotiSfc,  a  eun-like  thing ;  so  neither-je  the  supreme 
and  highest  good  (properly)  knowledge,  but  the  cause  of  know- 
ledge ;  nor  is  intellect  (precisely  considered  as  such)  the  best 
and  most  pcifect  being,  but  only  a-ya56fiSf<;,  a  boulform  thing." 
Agun,  "  As  the  sun  gives  to  things  not  only  their  visibility,  but 
also  their  generation  i  eo  doeg  that  highest  good  not  only  cause 
the  cognoscibility  of  things,  but  also  their  very  essencca  wd 
b^ngs:   OiiK  oiialaQ  a  "  '       "  "    uXX' £ti  (irfiCEfva  rqc  ove^ob 

irpcirStif  Koi  Suvafiii  'his  highest  good  being  not 

itself   properly  essen  essence,   transeendiug    the 

same,  both  in  respect  power."     ^Vhich  language 

and  conceit  of  Plato's  reek  fathers  aeeni  to  have 

entertained,  yet  so  as  le  whole  Trinity,  when  they 

call  Grod  iiirif)ovaioVi  itial."     But  the  meaning  of 

that  philoBojihcr  was,  no  other  than  this,  that  thia 

highest  goud  liitth  no  racteiiEtic  upon  it.  Untiling 

and  determining  of  it, -  dden  and  incomprehensible 

source  of  ;ill  things.  In  tne  last  jilace,  we  shall  observe,  that 
this  first  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Platonic  trinity  is  by  that  philo- 
sopher called,  rou  t(  r]ytfi6voc  ital  a'ln'ou  iravTwv  waTi'jp,  "  The 
father  of  the  prince,  and  cause  of  all  things."  Wherein  we 
cannot  but  take  notice  of  an  admirable  correspondency  betwixt 
the  Platonic  philosophy  and  Christianity,  in  that  the  second 
hypostasis  of  both  their  trinities  (called  also  sometimes  \6yoQ  by 
the  Platonists,  as  well  as  vivq)  is  said  to  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  all  things ;  and  the  Deniiurgus,  the  architect,  maker  or  arti- 
ficer of  the  whole  world. 

Now  to  Plato  we  might  here  join  Xenophon,  because  he  was 
his  equal,  and  a  Socratic  too  (though  it  seems  there  was  not  so 
good  correspondence  Iwtwixt  them);  which  Xenophon,  however 
m  sundry  places  of  his  writings  he  acknowledges  a  plurality  of 
gods,  yet  doth  he  give  plain  testimony  also  of  one  supreme  and 
universal  Numen;  as  this  particularly,'  'O  irairra  otlutv  boi 
aTptniZaiv,  (OC  fiiv  nhac  nc  nai  Suvarof,  ipavtgbt;,  ottoToc  ^  f<^' 
ftop^^v,  atpaviid  "  He  that  both  agitates  all  things,  and  esta- 
blisheth  the  frame  of  the  whole  world,  though  he  be  manifest  to 
be  great  and  powerful,  yet  ia  he,.fl8  to  his  form,  inconspicuous." 

XXIV.  In  the  next  place  we  come  to  Aristotle ;  who,  that 

^  These  words  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  an;  Rork  of  Xenophon's  now  extant.  But 
the7  ara  twice  quoted  bj  Clemens  Alcxandr.  in  Cnhort.  bA  Gentes,  cap.  G.  p.  61.  and 
Stfomnl.  lib.  5.  p.  iU.  Sic.  from  whom,  I  doubt  not,  they  iicre  borrowed  by  Eme- 
biiuund  Cyril,  who  also  uppeiU  tn  them.  A  similar  icntiincnt,  however,  occun  among 
the  Baying*  of  Socrates  in  Memorab.  Socrat.  lib.  4.  p.  634.  which  led  Ur.  PoUer  to 
suppose,  Annot  ad  Clement,  p.  SI.  timt  Clement  bad  quoted  this  pawige  of  Xeno- 
phon from  memory,  and  hence  had  eipreBSed  the  sense  only  and  not  the  words.  But 
as  Clement  gives  the  axiom  twic«  in  exactly  the  same  words,  1  attach  but  litlio  im- 
portance to 
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le  acknowledged  more  gods  than  one  (as  well  as  the  other  Pagans) 
ppears  from  his  using  the  word  so  often  plurally.     As  particu- 
any  in  this  passage  of  his  Nicomachian  Ethics  :*  *H  Si  TtXda 
vhitfiovla,  &Ti  ^noprfTiKi}  rig  i<mv  ivipytia^  koI  IvrevOtv  av  (jtavdi}' 
owe  S'covc  yoLp  fiaXtara  vTreiX^^a/icv  jdaKaQiovg  Koi  evSatfiovag  eivac 
rpa^iig  Si  irotag  airovufiai  ^petjv  avroig',  irSrepa  rag  SiKalag; 
)  yikoloi  ^avovvrai   frvvaWaTTovrtg  koI  Tra/uafcarad'/jicac   airoSi- 
^>VTCC>  Koi  6(Ta  aXXa  roiavra ;  aWa  rag  avSpdovg ;  imofiivo\*rag 
'a  6ofispa  koi  KivSvvevovragy   on  icaAov'  t)  rag  IXei>0(p/ovc ;  rlvi 
S  ciaovtTi ;   aroTTOV  S\  bI  jcai  tarai  avroig  v6fH(Tfia,  ii  ri  rotovrov* 
El  Si  o"a>^pov€c>  tI  Sv  £i€v  ;  ^  0opriKoc  6  tiran'OCj  on  ovk  t\ov(Ti 
paiXag  iinOvfitag ;  Su^iovai  Si   wavra    t^alvoir    av   ra   iTkpX   rag 
wpa^ug  fJLiKpa  icai  ava^ia  ^e^V  aWa  /urjv  ^yv  n  irain-tg  {nreiXfi" 
^Qtriv  avToitg'  kqX   ivipytiv   apa,  ov  yap  ro   KaOevSHVy  SjOTTip  rov 
'EvSvfitwva'  rep  Si   t^wvn  ro  irparreiv  a^ypij/ilvc^,  in  Si  fxaXXov 
ro  iro«££v,  rl  Xdinrai  wXriv  Siewptag,  "  That  perfect   happiness 
is  a  speculative  or  contemplative  energy,  may  be  made  mani- 
fest  from    hence,   because   we   account  the  gods  most   of  all 
happy.      Now    what    moral   actions   can   we   attribute   them? 
Whether  those  of  justice  amongst  one  another ;  as  if  it  were 
not  ridiculous   to  suppose  the  gods   to   make    contracts    and 
bargains  among  themselves,  and  the  like.     Or  else  those  of  for- 
titude and  magnanimity ;  as  if  the  gods  had  their  fears,  dangers 
and  difficulties  to  encounter  withal.     Or  those  of  liberality ;  as 
if  the  gods  had  some  such  thing  as  money  too,  and  there  were 
among  them  indigent  to  receive  alms.     Or,  lastly,  shall  we  attri- 
bute to  them  the  actions  of  temperance  ?    But  would  not  this 
be  a  reproachful  commendation  of  the  gods  to  say,  that  they 
conquer  and  master  their  vicious  lusts  and  appetites?     Thus 
running  through  all  the  actions  of  moral  virtue,  we  find  them  to 
be  smsdl,  and  mean,  and  unworthy  of  the  gods.     And  yet  we  all 
believe  the  gods  to  live,  and  consequently  to  act;  unless  we 
should  suppose  them   perpetually  to   sleep,  as   Endymion  did. 
Wherefore  if  all  moral  actions,  and  therefore  much  more  mecha- 
nical operations,  be  taken  away  from  that  which  lives  and  under- 
stands, what  is  there  left  to  it  besides   contemplation?"      To 
which  he  there  adds  a  further  argument  also  of  the  same  thing  : 
"  Because  other  animals,  who  are  deprived  of  contemplation, 
partake  not  of  happiness.     For  to  the  gods  all  their  life  is  happy ; 
to  men  so  far  forth,  as  it  approacheth  to  contemplation ;    but 
brute  animals,  that  do  not  at  all  contemplate,  partake  not  at  all 
of  happiness."     Where  Aristotle   plainly  aclcnowledges  a  plu- 
rality of  gods,  and  that  there  is  a  certain  higher  rank  of  beings 
above  men.     And  by  the  way  we  may  here  observe,  how  from 
those  words  of  his :  Zyv  re  iravrsg  vTreiXry^aai  deobg,  **  All  men 

•  Lib.  10.  c.  8.    [P.  183.  torn.  3.  opp.] 
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Buppoee  the  goda  to  live,"  and  from  wliat  followa  in  him,  thit 
opinion^  of  some  lute  writers  may  be  confuted,  tliat  the  P^ani 
generally  wursbippeil  the  iaanimate  jmrts  oC  tbe  world  as  true 
and  proper  (joils :  Aristotle  here  telling  us,  that  they  iiniverBally 
agreed  in  tlii^,  tliat  the  gode  were  animals,  living  and  tindw 
standing  litiugs,  and  such  aa  are  therefore  capable  of  contem- 
plation, ilorcovcr,  Aristotle  in  his  PolitioB,'  writing  on  llrft 
means  to  cijiifiiT\c  a  tyranny,  aa  he  calla  it,  seta  down  this  for 
one  amon^'i^L  the  rest:  'En  Se  ra  wpoc  rout  Seouc  i^ulviaaat  oii 
airovSatoira  ?Ma'Pn>6'  yap  ipotovvTui,  to  iraBiiv  rl 

a-apofO/ioi'   uiru   ruy  6natBaliAova   t-nfiH^OHnv  tlvw 

rhv  ap\ovTa  nai  ^pov  '"   Kol   ini^oaXtuovalv   frroVj 

(lie  iTviina\(iv^  eXoiTi  "  For  n  prince  or  monar^ 

to  seem   to   be   alw  ordinarily  aedulona  about 

the  worship  of  the  men  are  less  afraid  of  enf-  j 

fering  anj'  injustice  ;3  or  princes,  as  tliey  tliinfc    I 

to  be  religiously  disp.  ly  affected  towards  the  gods,  i 

NeiUier  will  they  be  a  conapiraciea  against  bdgK  1 

they  supposing,  that  tiit-^i-in  ^ ...  jk  iheir  abettors  and  assistants." 
Where  the  word  SfuitSolfiiitf  aeems  to  be  taken  in  a  good  senae, 
and  in  way  of  commendation  for  a  religious  person ;  though  we 
must  confess,  that  Aristotle  himself  does  not  here  write  so  much 
like  a  StimSaltimv,  as  a  mere  politician.  Likewise  in  his  first 
book  De  Coelo,  he  writeth  thus  if  IlavTEc  avOpmirot  irtpl  ^ivv 
ivovoiv  VTfoAyt^iv,  Kai  iravrff  rov  aviiirariu  rif  Srtii^  Torotr  awoSi- 
Soaai,   Kal  BdpEu^ot  kat  'EXXiivtc,    (<>C  Tijj  aQavdri^  rb   aBavamv 

aVVTtOTtlfdvOV,  (ITTCp  oBv    SOt{    T(    3(IoV,   SlOTTtp    Kol    toTt,   8eO.    "  All 

men  nave  an  opinion  or  persuasion,  that  there  are  gods.  And  they, 
who  think  so,  as  well  Barbarians  as  Greeks,  attribute  the  hlgboit 
place  to  that  which  is  divine,  as  supposing  the  immortal  heavens 
to  be  most  accommodate  to  immortal  gods.  Wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  divinity,  as  unquestionably  there  is,  the  body  of  the 
heavens  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  different  land  from 
that  of  the  elements."     And  in  the  following  book^  he  tella  ns 

*  This  opinion  wnamaiiiUined.  we  arc  told,  by  ccrtiiin  Roman  catbolici  tben  linnjc 
in  Britain,  who  carried  on  a  diapute  with  the  moat  celebrated  theologiAiia  of  the  Cburdi 
of  England  on  the  true  nafure  and  mcBning  of  idolatrj,  and  vbo,  in  order  to  irard  (tf 
alt  guiptcion  o(  thii  crime  from  Ihemselrei,  endeavoured  to  cast  the  greattot  inbmj 
upon  the  religiooi  of  antiquity,  and  Co  prove  tbst  nationa  formerly  had  uronhippcd 
inanimate  tbingi.  Tbia,  among  other  caimea,  roiued  the  excellent  Ed.  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  to  inito  hii  well  known  woA  De  Religione  Gentiiiuro,  in  which  be  gota  to 
tbe  opposite  eitieiae  in  eicuiing  and  palliating  ^e  opiniani  and  ceremaoica  fi  ■om« 
nationg. 

■  Lib.  5.  c  II. 

+  Cap.  3.  (P.61S.  torn.  1.  opp,] 

*  The  opinioo  here  eipreoed  la  maintained  by  Ariitotle  in  the  Koond  book  Dt 
Coelo,  but  he  nowhere  tells  us,  that  it  in  agreeable  rp  fiavTtia  wipl  Sifiv.  He  apMka, 
however,  of  tbii  /iaynia  at  the  end  of  the  tint  chapter  o(  thia  book,  p.  641.  tom.  1. 
opp.  where  he  stalea,  that  if  the  heaveni  be  suppoaed  to  be  etamal,  opinicma  mi^t  b* 
brought  forward  more  b  accordance  with  tbii  Tatidnation.  ^ 
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agun,  "  That  it  is  most  agreeable  ry  fiavrda  iripX  rwv  Srewv,  to 
that  yaticination,  which  all  men  have  in  their  minds  concerning 
the  gods,  to  suppose  the  heaven  to  be  a  quintessence  distinct 
from  the  elements,  and  therefore  incorruptible."  Where  Aris- 
totle affirmeth,  that  men  have  generally  fiavreiav,  "  a  vatici- 
nation" in  their  minds  concerning  gods ;  to  wit,  that  themselves 
are  not  the  highest  beings,  but  that  there  is  a  rank  of  intellectual 
beings,  superior  to  men;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  supreme 
Deity ;  concerning  whom  there  is  indeed  the  greatest  fiavrtia  or 
"  vatidnation"  of  alL 

We  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  true,  that  Aristotle  does  not  so 
much  insist  upon  demons,  as  Plato  and  the  generality  of  Pagans 
in  that  age  aid ;  and  probably  he  had  not  so  great  a  belief  of 
their  existence ;  though  he  doth  make  mention  of  them  also,  as 
when  in  his  Metaphysics,'^  speaking  of  bodies  compounded  of 
the  elements,  he  inst^ceth  in  Zwa  tb  koL  SaifiSviay  ^*  animals  and 
demons,"  and  elsewhere  he  insinuates  them  to  have  airy  bodies, 
in  these  words  :^  '£iri^i}rn<r€(c  yap  av  rig,  Kat  Bia  rlva  alrlav  ri  iv 

^*  Meaning,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  following  passage,  Meta))h js.  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  p.  32,9. 
torn.  4.  opp.  Oiftria  Bk  Xkytrai  t&  ti  arrka  atffiaTat  olov  y^,  ca2  trvpt  Kai  C^cup, 
Kai  5<ra  rmavTa^  koI  SXwc  ffvfiara,  Kai  rd  Ik  tovtw  avvitrrura,  Zu&  rt  xal 
laifUvia,  Kol  rd  /iSpia  Tohnav,  *'  By  substance  we  mean  both  simple  bodies,  such 
as  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  like,  and  bodies  universally,  and  whatever  are  com- 
poimded  of  these,  both  animals  and  demons,  and  the  particles  of  .these."  This  passage 
IS  of  great  weight  towards  confirming  what  we  have  remarked,  at  some  length  above 
on  ch.  1.  sect  26.  and  40.  that  what  the  ancient  philosophers  called  **  simple,  open," 
dwuarov  and  "  separate  from  body,'*  is  not  the  same  as  that,  to  which  moderns 
apply  these  terms,  and  that  those,  who  formerly  believed  in  "  spirits,  incorporeal 
natniea"  and  *'  demons,"  did  not  attach  the  same  notions  to  these  words  as  ourselves. 
Far  Aristotle  here  tells  us,  that  earth,  fire,  and  water  are  substance,  and  a^rXa,  or 
**  simple,"  and  asserts,  that  animals  as  well  as  demons  are  compounded  of  these 
elementB.  Which  indeed  agrees  admirably  with  Cicero's  words  concerning  the  soul, 
quot^  by  us  above  from  Academ.  Quaest.  lib.  4.  They  clearly  show  also  what  is 
meant  by  oMa  in  many  passages  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  when  it  is  opjiosed  to 
yiwgetg.  Most  of  the  ancients  called  that  airXovv  which  has  no  admixture  of  any 
any  other  nature  or  substance,  and  is  not  concrete.  And  oifffia  is  attributed  to  these 
tfamgs,  Sri  ob  ica3'  viroKiliuvov  Xiycrai,  as  Aristotle  says,  Metaphys.  lib.  5.  cap.  8. 
p.  329.  iXXd  KUTd  roifTutv  rd  dXka,  **  because  they  are  not  said  of  a  subject,  but 
the  other  things  of  them."  But  ykvtaic  is  that  which  is  compounded  and  generated 
from  several  elements. 

^  They  occur  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  17.  tom.  2.  opp.  But  for  my  part  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  how  it  can  be  proved  from  this  passage,  that  Aristotle  cen- 
Bdered  demons  to  have  aerial  bodies.  For  there  is  here  no  mention  of  demons,  nor 
one  word  about  aerial  bodies ;  but  the  philosopher  is  discoursing  of  the  soul  which  is  in 
the  air.  Instead  of  this  passage,  therefore,  as  not  bearing  upon  the  question,  I  shall 
substitute  another,  in  which  demon  is  distinctly  mentioned.  It  occurs  in  his  Rhetoric. 
Ub.  2.  cap.  23.  p.  785.  t.  3.  opp.  Tb  iaifioviov  oUkv  iariv,  dXX*  ri  ^ioq,  7/  3eod 
l^oir  Kairoi  iaric  oitrai,  ^iov  Ipyov  tJvai,  tovtov  dvdyKti  oUff^ai  koI  ^ioiig 
dvaif  **  The  demon  is  nothing  else  than  either  God  or  the  work  of  God :  but  whoever 
supposes  it  to  be  the  work  of  Grod,  must  necessarily  suppose  gods  also."  But,  can- 
didly to  oonfosB  the  truth,  neither  this  passage  nor  the  one  quoted  by  Dr.  Cud  worth, 
will  much  assist  those  who  seek  to  prove,  that  Aristotle  did  not  discard  demons.  With 
regard  to  this  passage,  it  is  an  example  adduced  by  the  philosopher  to  show,  how  a 
rhetorkaan  in  the  forum  may  reason  from  a  definition  ;  and  therefore  it  affords  us  no 
due  to  bis  own  sentiments.    For,  as  erery  one  must  be  aware,  it  would  be  improper  to 
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"  Some  perh&ps  woulJ  demand  n  reason,  why  the  eoul  that  ia  in 
the  air,  is  better  and  more  immortal  thaii  that  in  animals."  How- 
ever, whether  Aristotle  believed  tlieae  lower  denion  goda  or  m, 
it  is  certiuQ,  that  he  acknowledged  a,  higher  kiod  of  gods,  iiamel/, 
the  intelligences  of  all  the  several  spheree,  if  not  also  tlie  soub  of 
them  and  the  slurs ;  which  spheres  being,  according  to  the  astro- 
nomy then  rec(-i\i:d,  forty-seven  in  nmuber,  he  must  needs  ac- 
knowledge at  Ifiist  «"  manv  iTorV  Bcsides  which,  Aristotle 
Beems  also  to  aiippoaf  jf  incorporeal  goda,  without 

the  heavens,  where,  i  n,  there  is  neither  body,  nor- 

place,  nor  vacuum,  eee  worda:"    Our    Iv    rAwif 

TOKfi  vi^VKtv,  ouTi  jy:  yuparTKttv,  oli^  Effrtfuuctvof 


wSsfila  fitraiiiXii,  tC>  otoi  TiTttyfiivinv  i^opav,  iXV 

Tarijf  UtaTtXti  row    a  lliey   who  exist  there 


'aXXoi'bira   icai   aira(  tX"'''"  ^'"^^   '^"'   avrapiaa- 


such  as  arc  neither  place,  nor  to  wax  old  with 

time,  nor  is  there  ai  11  in  those  things  above 

highest  sphere ;  but  they  nemg  impassible  and  unalterable,  lead 

the  best  and  most  self-sufficient  lil'e,  througliout  all  eternity." 
But  this  passage  is  unt  without  suspicion  of  being  supposititious.* 

take  all  that  a  writer  hriiiga  furwanl  in  iliiatnitioii  of  the  nilci  nt  spraking  ai  hii  own 
real  opinioru.  If  I  am  not  lay  toucli  mistnki.li,  t)iis  CKample  ia  borrowed  bj  Ibc 
phi1n»pher  fmm  Soeial«'  dvfence,  and  perhapa  from  the  vcrr  Apologies  of  Plato  Hirf 
Xenophari.  8ocntea  wainccuied  of  denying  the  eliitoiicc  of  gnda,  but  ^  ho  conMantIr 
efliniici].  that  a  demon  wiu  alra\»  pivieaC  to  him.  Ariitotle,  tlieiefnrc,  Bhom  that  thn 
demon  of  Socmles  ia  of  itself  sii'llii.icnt  lo  clear  hi*  ihfirnder  and  refute  the  cinugea  el 
hit  enemiHi.  For.  .1  demon  l)fin(;  tUhcr  God  or  the  work  of  God.  it  follon*  that  he 
who  maintains  tbr;   |)ri.9i;iK'i'  nf  .1  iknin]!  in  himself  ean  fa  do  wIk  be  nupected  of 

•  DeCffiL  lib.  1.  c.  9.    [P.  ^31.  lorn.  1.  opp.] 

*  For  myaelf,  howcier,  I  entertain  an  altogether  different  tiew  of  (his  paangs;  In 
the  lint  place  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  suspeetinij  it  not  to  be  Ariatotle's.  Foe 
besides  tU  being  in  perfect  accunlnnce  with  the  opinions  propounded  by  the  Sta^iile 
in  the  same  chapter  and  elsewhere,  theac  words  are  evidently  required  by  the  «bato 
content  of  the  diacourse  ;  which,  without  them,  would  he  altogether  lame  and  deititute 
of  meaning.  Again.  I  can  in  no  way  Rnd  out  how  it  can  be  interred  frotn  this  |i»i»mii. , 
that  Aristotle  supposed  certain  godatoeiist  without  Che  heavens.  Forheii  notipeaking 
of  natures  placed  out  of  heaven,  but  explaining  the  affectiana  of  those  incloaed  m 
heaven,  which  he  concludes  to  be  independent  of  place,  time,  and  all  vicissitude,  inas- 
much as  heaven  itself  is  without  place,  vacuum,  or  time.  1  shall  add  a  few  words  on  tb* 
whole  of  the  argument  here  pursued  by  the  learned  Doctor.  If  I  poness  the  GkqI^ 
of  judging,  all  that  he  advances  ia  inauflicient  to  convinw  na,  Ihnt  Ariatotle  is  lo  fae 
ranked  among  those  who  hold  the  eiiatence  of  many  gods.  I  should  wish  the  same  lo 
be  understood  also  of  some  other  philosophers,  whose  dogmas  he  has  explained  in  lbs 
preceding.  In  tho  firat  place,  the  general  tenor  of  the  .locttinc  professed  by  Ariilatla 
shows,  that  he  could  not  have  worshipped  such  gods  as  were  at  that  period  reverenoed 
in  Greece,  or  in  the  proper  sense  of  tho  term  paid  homage  to  Juno,  Jupiter,  Diana, 
Mercury,  and  the  other  popular  deities.  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  he  pro- 
fetsed  a  plurality  of  gods  in  some  such  way  as  we  have  above  shown  Socrates  to  hsva 
done.  Inordcrtoarriveataclcar  viewofthe  matter  it  ought  to  be  ilctennined  in  the  firs! 
instance,  what  ia  meant  by  "  believing  in  the  existence  of  many  gods,"  In  my  opiaioii, 
he  alone  believes  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  who  nut  only  admits  the  existence  of  many 
beings  more  powerful,  more  noble,  and  more  excellent  than  mankind,  but  is    '    ' 
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Notwithstanding  all  which,  that  Aristotle  did  assert  one 
supreme  and  universal  Numen,  is  a  thing  also  unquestionable. 
For  though  it  be  granted  that  he  useth  the  singular  &£oc>  as  like- 
wise TO  dccov  and  to  daifxoviovj  many  times  mdefinitely,  for  a 
god  in  general^  or  any  divine  being ;  and  that  such  places  as 
these  have  been  oftentimes  mistaken  by  Christian  writers,  as  if 
Aristotle  had  meant  the  supreme  God  in  them ;  yet  it  is  never- 
theless certain,  that  he  often  useth  those  words  also  emphatically, 
for  one  only  supreme  God,  as  in  that  of  his  Metaphysics:*  *0- 
T£  yap  &COC  SoKBi  rh  airiov  irarriv  tlvai  Koi  apjni  ri^y  "  God 
seemeth  to  be  a  cause  and  certain  principle  to  all  things."  And 
also  in  his  De  Anima,t  where  he  speaks  of  the  soul  of  the 
heavens,  and  its  circular  motion  :  'AAXa  /it^v  ouS*  on  /3lXr<ov 
Xtyerai*  icafrof  y'  ixpriv  rov  &€ov  8ia  rouro  Kvtckt^  woihv  (plpiffdai  Trjv 
i/VYnv,  Sri  piXriov  airy  to  xlvBirdai  tov  fxivtiVf  Kiviid^ai  i\  ovtmq 
$  oXXaiCy  '*  Neither  is  that  a  good  cause  of  the  circular  motion 
of  the  heavens,   which  they  (that  is  the  Platonists)  call  the 

that  men  onght  to  pay  a  certain  homage  and  offer  ncrifice  to  these  beinga.  For  we 
are  not  to  rank  any  one  among  the  worshippers  of  many  gods,  who  simply  supposes 
many  beings  to  exist  fiir  saperior  to  men  in  power,  strength,  wisdom,  and  other  attri- 
butes. For  in  that  case  all  Christians,  who,  agreeably  to  sacred  writ,  beliere  in  the 
existence  of  God's  messengers  or  angels,  would  have  to  be  included  in  this  class. 
There  must  be  superadded  an  opinion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  propitiate 
these  natures  with  divine  worship  and  ceremonies.  We  ought  to  ascertain  first  of  all, 
therefore,  whether  Aristotle  believed  in  many  gods  in  this  way.  It  is  beyond  question, 
that  he  supposed  certain  minds  or  intelligences  to  preside  over  the  celestial  orbs  and 
believed  them  to  be  natures  far  surpassing  the  whole  human  race  and  to  hold  a  middle 
station  between  the  supreme  God  and  mortals.  On  these  intelligences  he  bestowed 
the  name  of  gods;  and,  moreover,  acknowledged  no  other  gods  besides  these.  We 
advance  nothing  here  upon  conjecture,  but  shall  prove  such  to  be  the  &ct  from  Aris- 
totle's own  woida,  occurring  Metaphysic  lib.  14.  cap.  8.  p.  483.  tom.  4.  opp.  Thus, 
after  having  by  sundry  arguments  shown  the  existence  of  such  like  minds,  he  subjoins 
as  follows .  Ilapa^f  ^orai  Jc  virb  rwv  ipx^iutv  xai  irdkauav,  Iv  fiv^ov  a^^^ari 
caroXeXcffifilya  role  Cffripov,  Zri  dioi  rl  ihiv  ovtoi,  cat  wc(itixt(  rb  ^iiov  rrjv 
SX^y  f^my,  "  It  has  been  handed  down  from  our  ancestors  of  old,  and  left  to 
poiitenty  in  the  fbrm  of  &ble,  that  these  (intelligences)  are  gods,  and  that  the  di- 
vinity contains  the  whole  of  nature."  To  which  he  adds,  that  this  opinion  is  worthy 
of  bmg  entertained,  nay,  a  noble  one;  but  that  the  rest  that  is  handed  down  respecting 
the  gods,  is  mere  fiction  and  idle  nonsense,  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  laws  and  the 
public  weal :  Td  H  Xotird  fiv^iKwc  ijSfl  irpotrkxiTai  irpbQ  rrjv  irtt^ut  Tutv  woXXwv 
Kal  xpot  rrjy  iIq  rode  vSftovg  Kal  Tb  ffvfi^ipov  XP^^'"*  **  ^"^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  fabu- 
lously added  for  the  persuasion  of  the  multitude,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  laws  and 
the  ftntherance  of  what  is  useful.**  Nothing  can  be  plainer.  Aristotle  believed  in 
the  existence  of  no  gods  except  those  natures,  which  he  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
celestial  orbs.  But  did  he  at  the  same  time  suppose  worship,  prayers,  and  sacrifices  to 
be  due  to  them  ?  I  am  either  grossly  mistaken  or  he  ranked  all  these  among  the 
absorditaes,  which  he  oonsiderB  to  have  been  invented  from  motives  of  utility.  So  far 
ihnn  supposing  him  to  have  decreed  divine  honours  to  these  intelligences,  I  suspect 
him  to  have  been  persuadedy  that  public  worship  and  homage  ought  not  to  be  paid  even 
to  the  supreme  Being.  I  see  no  reason,  indeed,  why  he  should  have  felt  inclined  to 
pray  to  these  deities,  which  in  his  opinion  not  only  performed  their  duties  by  fate  and 
necessity  from  all  eternity,  but  also  attended  to  nothing  else  besides  the  orbs  over  which 
tb^  respectively  presided  and  exercised  no  sort  of  control  over  human  afiklrs. 

*  Lib.  1.     [Cap.  2.  p.  263.  tom.  4.  opp.] 

t  Lib.  1.  c.  S.    [P.  10.  tom.  2.  opp.] 
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ri  ^Ariov,  because  it  is  better  that  it  ghould  be  so  than  other- 
wise ;  as  if  God  therefore  ought  to  bava  made  the  aoul  of  the 
world  Buch,  as  to  move  the  heaven  circiilnrly,  because  it  was 
better  for  it  to  mo\  e  bo  than  otliorwiae ;  but  this  being  a  Hpecu- 
lation  that  prupcrly  belongs  to  some  other  science,  we  thall  no 
further  pursue  it  iu  this  place."  Tlius  afterwards  sgttin  in  tlie 
same  book  :*  SiVfifialvtt  Si  'EjujreSoK\tt  yi  xai  a^^ovtarttTitv  tlvnt 
rdv  dtbv,  flavor  yup  rwv  arotjftliiiv  iv  oii  yviupiiT,  r^  NiTicnCt  Tn  ii 
ivtira  itavra,  Ik  n-uirwv  700  tKaarnv,  "  It  follows  from  £mpe- 
docles'  principles,  tlint  God  must  need:)  be  the  moet  unwise  of 
all,  he  alone  bciiirr  iirnorant  of  that  (out  of  which  all  other  things 
are  compounded)  rfifc-oc,  or  contention  (becnuse  himself  is  nothii^ 
but  ^tXla,  unity  and  friendship)  whereas  mortal  animals  mny 
know  or  ooneeive  iill  things,  they  being  compounded  of  alL" 
Which  same  passage  we  have  again  also,  in  his  MetaphyBios* 
from  whence  it  was  before  cited  to  another  purpose.  To  theic 
might  be  added  another  place  out  of  his  book  of  Generation  nnd 
Corruption;"  To  oXw  <7vve^\iinwatv  o  ^toc,  ii'Tt\c\Ji  Trottiaac 
yivtaiv,  "  God  hath  filled  up  the  whole,  or  universe,  and  oon- 
Btantly  supplies  the  same,  having  made  a  contJnnat  aacceemvfl 
generation."  Lastly,  ro  Saifioviov  is  sometimes  plainly  need  bj 
Aristotle  also,  not  for  the  divinity  in  general,  or  any  thing  that 
is  divine,  but  for  that  one  supreme  Deity,  the  governor  of  the 
whole  world.  Thus  in  that  pnesi^  of  his  Rhetoric  to  Alex- 
ander:* Toin-o  lartv,  (^  Sia'PipOfiiv  ruv  Xoiiruiv  i^w&iv,  VfifiC  d 
pE-y/oTijc  Ti/i^c  wr6  Toii  Satfiovlov  rtrvxnwirtf,  "  This  is  that 
wherein  we  men  differ  from  other  animals,  having  received  the 
greatest  honour  from  God,  that  though  they  be  endued  with 
appetite  and  anger,  and  other  passions,  as  weU  as  we,  yet  we 
alone  are  famished  with  speech  and  reason." 

Over  and  besides  which,  Aristotle,  in  his  Metaphysic8,t  (as  hatb 
been  already  observed)  professedly  opposeth  that  imaginaiy 
opinion  of  many  independent  principles  of  the  universe;  that 
is,  of  many  uninade  self-existent  deities ;  he  confuting  the  same 
from  the  phenomena,  because  ivavra  irpoc  iv  trvvrfraKrat,  "  all 
things  are  plainly  co-ordered  to  one,"  the  whole  world  conspiring 
into  one  agreeing  harmony  ;  whereas,  if  there  were  many 
principles  or  independent  Deitiea,  the  system  of  the  world  mmt 
needs  have  been  iirttaoStbiSi}Ci  "incoherent  and  inconspirin^* 
like  an  oll-agreeing  drama,  botched  up  of  many  impertinent  in- 

*  De  AniniB,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  16.  torn.  3.  opp, 

*  Lib.  3.  cap.  4,  p.  295.  torn.  i.  opp.    Wbere,  boweter,  we  6Dd  the  mdm  HBti- 
ment  onlj,  not  eiactlj  the  nms  woiiu.    On  Ihe  mattei  itarit  I  hare 
on  lecL  '21.  and  hanabown,  that  AriMoUe  ha*  done  Empedodci  iojuitiee. 

'  Lib.  2.  rap.  10.  p.  7*1.  torn.  1,  opp, 

*  Cap.  1.  p.  SOS.  P.  [P.  833.  torn.  3.  opp.] 
t  Lib.  U.  wp.  10.  Pai.  [F.  431.  tom.  ^.  opp.] 
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tenertiona.     Whereapon,  Aristotle  concludes  after  this  manner : 
Ta  Si  ovra  ov  (ioiXerai  kqkioc  woXireveff^aif 

OifK  aya^ov  UoXvKoipavitit  EIq  ILoipavoe, 

^^Bat  things  will  not  be  ill  administered  (which  was  then  it  seems 
a  kind  of  proverbial  speech)  and  according  to  Homer,  the 
gOYemment  of  many  is  not  good,  (nor  could  the  affairs  of  the 
world  be  evenly  carried  on  under  it)  wherefore  there  is  one 
Prince  or  Monarch  over  alL"  From  which  passage  of  Aristotle's 
it  is  evident,  that  though  he  asserted  UoXvOdavy  ^^  a  multiplicity 
of  gods''  in  the  vul^  sense,  as  hath  been  already  declared,  yet 
he  absolately  denied  IloXuicoipavdiv  and  IloXvapx^av,  '^  a  poly- 
archy or  mundane  aristocracy,"  that  is,  a  multiplicity  of  first 
principles  and  independent  aeities.  Wherefore,  though  Aris- 
totle aoated  much  upon  that  whimsey  of  his,  of  as  many  intcUi- 
mbles,  or  eternal  and  immoveable  minds  (now  commonly  called 
mtell^ndes)  as  there  are  moveable  spheres  of  all  kinds  in  the 
heavens,  (which  he  sticks  not  also  sometimes  to  call  princi{)les ;) 
yet  must  he  of  necessity  be  interpreted  to  have  derived  all  these 
fran  one  supreme  universal  Deity,  which  as  Simplicius  expresseth 
it,  is  'Ap^ii  apYbiv,  "the  principle  of  principles;"  and  which 
comprehends  and  contains  those  inferior  deities  under  it,  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  primum  mobile,  or  "  highest  sphere,''  contains 
all  the  lesser  spheres  within  it ;  because  otherwise  there  would 
not  be  cic  Ko/payoc,  "  one  prince  or  monarch"  over  the  whole ; 
but  the  government  of  the  world  would  be  a  polykocrany  or 
aristocracy  of  gods,  concluded  to  be  an  ill  government.  More- 
over, as  tlotinus^  represents  Aristotle's  sense,*  it  is  not  con-- 
ceivable  that  so  many  independent  principles  should  thus  con- 
stantly conspire,  irpoc  ?v  i^^ov  Tr\v  rov  iravroc  oipavou  (ru/i^cn- 
viav,  "  into  one  work,  that  agreeable  symphony,  and  harmony  of 
the  whole  heaven."  As  there  could  not  be  any  reason  neither, 
why  there  should  be  just  so  many  of  these  intelligences,  as  there 
are  spheres  and  no  more ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  Kara  avv 
rvj^tav  rag  apvaQ  ilvai^  "  that  the  first  principles  of  the  universe 
happened  bjr  chance," 

Now,  this  highest  principle  as  it  is  aKlvryrog  ovala,  "  an  im- 
moveable essence,"  is  by  Aristotle  in  the  first  place  supposed  to 
be  apxn  Kivriaewg,  "  the  principle  of  motion  in  the  universe,"  or 
at  least  of  that  chiefest  motion  of  the  primum  mobile,  or, 
"highest  sphere,"  (which  according  to  the  astronomy  of  those 

*  The  learned  Doctor  is  mistaken.  In  that  passage  Plotinus  is  not  explaining 
Aristotle^  opinion,  hut  enumerating  the  difficulties  connected  with  it,  in  order  to  show 
that  Plato  held  much  sounder  views  on  divine  matters  than  Aristotle.  And  the  very 
words  quoted  by  him  contain  a  certain  doubt,  which  Plotinus  considers  Aristotle^s  doc- 
trine to  labour  under.  He  denies  it  to  have  been  made  clear  by  Aristotle,  why  all  the 
intelligences  conspire  so  harmoniously  to  the  performance  of  one  work. 

•  Enn.  6.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.    [Cap.  9.  p.  490.  491.] 
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times  seems  to  have  been  the  sphere  of  fixei]  stars)  hy  whoH 
rapid  circumgjTation,  all  the  other  ephei-cs  and  heaycas  were 
imagined  to  be  carried  round  from  east  to  west.  And  uccordingty, 
the  supreme  Deity  is  by  Aristotle*  called  t6  jrpwroc  kivovp 
okIviitov,  "the  first  immoveable  mover,"  or  the  mover  of  the 
primum  mobile,  and  whole  heaven.  Which  first  mover  being 
concluded  by  him  to  but  one,  he  doth  from  thence  infer  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  heaven  or  world  :t  "Ev  fiiv  opa  rtjj  \6yi^  xai  aptSfi^, 
rh  irpCiTov  kivovv  qkIv  Kivoiftivov  apa  aei  ttai  avvf 

Ywc  iv  fidvov-  fic  apa  ,  "There  is  one  numerically 

first  immoveable  move  ;  and  therefore  there  is  but 

one  moveable  neither,  one  heaven  or  world.     In 

whi(^  doctrine  of  Ar  seems  to  be  a  great  difiFer- 

ence  betwixt  his  phili  .  of  Plato's  i  in  that  Flato 

makes  the  principle  c  e  heavens  and  whole  world 

to  be  a  self-moving  jtotle    Bup])oseth   it   be   an 

immoveable    mind    Oi  Nevertheless,   according   to 

Aristotle's  explication  oi  nimseir,  tne  difference  betwixt  them  is 
not  great,  if  any  at  all ;  Aristotle's  immoveable  mover  beiog 
understood  by  him,  not  to  move  the  heavens  efficiently,  but  only 
objectively  and  finally,  wc  ip'oftvov,  "  as  bciiig  loved."  Which 
conceit  of  his  Proelus  upon  FUto's  Timeue}  perstringeth  after 
this  manner:  Tuv  rakatbiv  o]  ftiv  rdv  xoafiov  triarpltlMVTte 
lw\  riiv  vauv,  Koi  Si&  tov  Epturoc,  rov  jrepl  r&  irpurov  6ptKrov, 
S6vTte;  airri^  i-qv  Klvi/atv,  oliotv  t^aaav  awh  rov  vov  KttBiiKttv.  (Ic 
avrhv,  iv  I(T(['  irpoara^avTCC  avrAv  toXc  ipaafitoif  fiiv  rCiv  alo&if 
tQv,  fxiiSiv  Sf  yfwqriKOV  t)(OvtXlv  iv  rg  bxvrwv  ipiati,  "Some 
of  the  ancients  converting  the  world  to  mind  (or  intellect) 
uid  making  it  move  only  by  love  of  that  first  desirable,  ac- 
knowledged nothing  at  all  to  descend  down  from  AGod  (oc 
Grod)  upon  the  world;  but  equalized  the  same  with  other 
amiable  things,  amongst  sensibles,  that  have  nothing  genfr 
rative  in  their  nature."  Where  Proelus  seems  to  eoppoee  Ar^ 
totle  to  have  attributed  to  God  no  efficiency  at  all  upon  the 
world ;  tiie  contrary  whereuuto  shall  be  evidently  proved  after- 
wards. In  the  mean  time,  it  is  cert^n  that  Aristotle,  beadea  hia 
immoveable  mover  of  the  heavens,  which  moveth  only  &ially  or 
as  being  loved,  must  needs  sappoee  another  immediate  owver  t^ 
them,  or  efficient  cause  of  that  motion ;  which  could  be  nnthing 
but  a  soul,  that  enamoured  with  this  supreme  mind,  did,  as  it 
were  in  imitation  of  it,  continually  turn  round  the  heavens. 
Which  seems  to  be  nothing  bat  Plato's  doctrine  disguised ;  that 
philosopher  affirming  likewise,    the  circular   motions    of    tbe 


■  HeL  m>.  U.  rap.  8.  p.  1003.  P.    [P.  481.  toin.  4.op|>.] 
t  Met  bti.  14.  rap.  8.     [P.  483.  torn.  4.  opp. 
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heaTens,  caused  efficiently  bj  a  soul  of  the  world  in  bis  Timteus,^ 
to  be,  rifv  irepi  vovv  kqI  6p6vviaiv  /udXiora  ovaav,  **  a  motion, 
that  is  most  agreeable  to  that  of  mind  or  wisdom."  And  again, 
in  his  laws :®  Triv  tov  vow  inpioSi^  irai/roic  ^Q  Svvorov,  ocic€corari)v 
Ka)  &fiolav,  ^  That  which  oi  all  corporeal  motions  onljr  resem- 
bles the  circuit  of  intellect  Which  Platonic  conceit  found 
entertunment  with  Boetius,*  who  writing  of  the  soul  of  the 
world,  represents  it  thus : 

Quae  cum  secta  duos  motum  glomeravit  in  orbes. 
In  lemeC  redituia  meat,  mentcmque  proftuidam 
CSrcuit,  et  simili  oonvertit  imagine  ooelum. 

Whereforey  as  well  according  to  Plato's  hypothesis,  as  Aristotle^s, 
it  may  be  affirmed  of  the  supreme  Deity,  in  the  same  Boetius' 
language,  that, 

Stabilisque  manens  dat  cuncta  moveri. 

^  Being  itself  immoveable,  it  causeth  all  other  things  to  move." 
The  immediate  efficient  cause  of  which  motion  also,  no  less 
according  to  Aristotle  than  Plato,  seems  to  have  been  a  mundane 
soul ;  however,  Aristotle  thought  not  so  fit  to  make  this  soul  a 
principle ;  in  all  probability,  because  he  was  not  so  well  assured 
of  die  incorporeity  of  souls,  as  of  minds  or  intellects.^ 

Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  only  thing  which  Aristotle  im- 
puted to  his  first  and  highest  immoveable  principle,  or  the 
supreme  Deity,  its  turning  round  of  the  primum  mobile,  and 
that  no  otherwise  than  as  being  loved,  or  as  the  final  cause 
thereof,  as  Proclus  supposed ;  but  he,  as  well  as  Anaxagoras,t  as- 
serted it  to  be  also,  rov  tv  koI  KoXutg  acrfav,  ^'  the  cause  of  well 
and  fit,"  or  to  ov  ovk  a vcv  t6  cS,  "  that  without  which  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  well ;"  that  is  no  order,  no  aptitude,  propor- 
tion, and  harmony  in  the  universe :  he  declaring  excellently, 
that  H  /Lii)  iarai  vapa  ra  al<T^riTa  aWa,  oifK  eorai  ap\fi  kqi  raKig^ 
aXX  iiX'^fiv  apxfjg  apxVi  **  unless  there  were  something  else  in 
the  world  besides  sensibles,  there  could  be  neither  beginning  nor 
order  in  it,  but  one  thing  would  be  the  principle  of  another  in- 
finitely, or  without  end^    And  again  in  another  place  already 

7  Cap.  17.  p.  241.  ed.  Fabridi.  Cicero  translates  the  words  differently  :  Unus,  says 
be,  ex  septem  moUbus,  qui  mentem  atque  intelligentiam  cohiberet  maxime,  **  One  of  the 
leren  motions,  which  most  controls  mind  and  intelligence.**  In  my  opinion,  Plato's 
meaning  is  better  expressed  by  Chalcidius,  who  translates  thus :  Motum  nttionabiiem, 
cni  animamm  proprius  est  drcuitus,  **  A  reasonable  motion,  to  which  the  circuit  of  souls 
is  proper,**  agreeably  to  the  other  passage  from  De  Legibus,  lib.  10.  p.  669. 

•  Lib.  10.  p.  669. 

•  De  Consol.  lib.  3.  Met.  9. 

•  The  whole  of  this  question,  whether  Aristotle  ascribed  a  soul  to  the  world  or  not, 
and  in  what  this  soul  of  Aristotle's  differed  from  that  of  Plato,  has  been  copiously  dis- 
cuned  by  ns  abore,  on  the  Digression  concerning  a  Plastic  Nature,  sect.  23.  24. 

t  Met.  lib.  U.Gap.7.  P. 
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(Uted :'"  Tow  e3  km  KaXiJg,  itrwc  ovrt  ifup  ovTi  ynv,  &C.  ow8'  avny 
avTOfiano  koI  rC  ^V  roo-ouroii  iTriTplTpai  vpayfia  KaXHi;  tx*h  "  It  W 
not  at  all  likely  that  cither  fire  or  earth,  or  nnj  such  body,  eliould 
be  the  cause  ot'  that  well  and  fit  that  is  in  the  world;  nor  can  so 
noble  an  effect  as  this  be  reasonably  imputed  to  chance  or 
fortune."  Wherefore  himselP.^reeably  with  A naxa^ras,  concludes 
that  it  U  Novc  or  "  Mind,"  which  is  properly  airiov  tov  koXu? 
cal  opdbjf,  "  the  cniise  of  well  and  right,"  and  accordingly  does 
he  frequently  call  the  supreme  Deity  by  that  name.  He 
affirming  likewise,'  that  the  order,  pulciritiide  and  harmony  of 
the  whole  world  dcpendeth  upon  tliat  one  highest  and  Bupreme 
Being  in  it,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  order  of  any  onny 
dependeth  upon  the  general  or  emperor,  who  is  not  for  the 
order,  but  the  order  for  him.  Which  highest  Being  of  the 
universe  is  therefore  called  by  him  also,  conformably  to  Plato, 
TO  ayaibv  Kt\fi>pi(riiivav,  "  the  separate  good  of  the  world," 
in  way  of  distinction  from  that  intrinsic  or  inherent  good  of  it. 
which  ia  the  order  and  harmony  itself:*  'EiriaKnrrfov  ?i  xal 
ir^Tipov  E\ct  q  TOV  6Xoti  ^iiatg  to  ay<^ov  koI  rh  apiarov  ;  irorfpov 
Kf)(iiipiafilvov  ft,  Koi  aiiTo  naff  airro,  fl  r^v  raX'v,  5  ofi^orl- 
pwc,  Sxnrtp  orpaTtvfia  ;  koI  yap  iv  ry  ra^u  r6  eS  koI  i  arpanffoci 
nai  ^iiXXov  oiiroci  oti  yap  otiTOf  eia  rfiv  ra^tv,  iXX^  iiattni  St^ 
rovrov  iimv'  rrivrayap  frvvriraicrai  t(dc.  "It  is  to  be  conndflred 
also  what  is  the  good  and  best  of  the  universe ;  whether  its  own 
order  only;  or  something  separate  and  existing  by  itself?  or 
rather  both  of  them  together  ?  Ab  the  good  of  an  anny  con- 
sisteth  both  in  its  order,  and  likewise  in  its  general  or  emperor 
but  principally  in  this  latter,  because  the  emperor  is  not  for  the 
order  of  the  army,  but  the  order  of  the  army  is  for  him ;  for  all 
things  are  co-ordered  together  with  God,  and  respectively  to  him." 
Wherefore,  since  Aristotle's  supreme  Deity,  by  what  name 
soever  called,  whether  mind  or  good,  ia  the  proper  effi<uent 
cause  of  all  that  well  and  fit  that  is  in  the  universe,  of  all  the 
order,  pulchritude,  and  harmony  thereof;  it  must  needs  be 
granted,  that  besides  its  being  the  final  cause  of  motion,  or  its 
turning  round  the  heavens  by  being  loved,  it  was  also  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  whole  frame  of  nature  and  system  of  the  world. 
And  thus  does  he  plainly  declare  his  sense,  where  he  applauds 
Anaxngoras  for  maintaining  NoCv  ilvat  cal  tow  K6afio»  «il  r^c 
Tabling  iraiTt)c  amov,^  "that  mind  is  the  cause  not  only  of  all 
order,  but  also  of  the  whole  world :"  and  when  himself  pontiTdy 
affirms,  Ik  Toiairijc  npxSc  npTiirat  6  ohpavtic  ttaX  ij  ^iait,X  "that 
'"  Ibid.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  266.  torn.  4.  opp.    See  what  ire  have  Mid  <n  dap.  3. 

I  IMd.  tib.  14.  cap.  10.  p.  484.  4BS.  torn,  4.  opp. 

•  M«t.Ub.  14.  cap.  10,     [P.  184.  tom,4.  opp.f 

•t  Met.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.     [P.  266.  torn.  4.  oppj 

t  Met.  Sb.  14.  cap.  7.     [P.  479.tam.  4.  opp.J    Do  Part.  An.  lib.  1. 
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from  sach  a  principle  as  this,  depends  the  heaven,  and  nature." 
Where  by  heaven  is  meant  the  whole  world,  and  by  nature  that 
artificial  nature  of  his  before  insisted  on,  which  doth  nothing  in 
vain,  but  always  actcth  for  ends  regularly,  and  is  the  instrument 
of  tl  e  divine  mind.  He  also  somewhere  afiirmeth,  that  if  the 
hen\  ens  or  world  were  generated,  that  is,  made  in  time,  so  as  to 
l:ave  had  a  beginning,  then  it  was  certainly  made,  not  by  chance 
and  fortune,  but  by  such  an  artificial  nature  as  is  the  instrument 
of  a  perfect  mind.  And  in  his  Physics,  where  he  contends  for 
the  world's  ante-eternity,  he  concludes  nevertheless,*  avajKri 
vovv  airiov  Koi  tpiaiv  civac  rovBe  iravrbg,  '^  that  mind  togctner 
with  nature  must  of  necessity  be  the  cause  of  this  whole 
universe.**  For  though  the  world  were  never  so  much  co-eternal 
with  mind,  yet  was  it  in  order  of  nature  after  it,  and  junior  to  it 
as  the  effect  thereof,  himself  thus  generously  resolving,f  ivXoydj- 
raruv  c7ycu  vovi;  Trpoyeviararov  Koi  Kvpiov  Kara  ij^vaiv'  ra  Si 
orocYcTa  ^aai  irptjra  twv  ovrcnv  elvat^  "  that  though  some  (that  is, 
the  Atheists)  affirm  the  elements  to  have  been  the  first  beings, 
yet  it  was  the  most  reasonable  thing  of  all  to  conclude,  that 
Mind  was  the  oldest  of  all  things,  and  senior  to  the  world  and 
elements ;  and  that  according  to  nature,  it  had  a  princely  and 
sovereign  dominion  over  alL"  Wherefore,  we  think  it  now  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  Aristotle's  supreme  Deity  does  not  only  move 
the  heavens  as  being  loved,  or  is  the  final  cause  of  motion ;  but 
also  was  the  efficient  cause  of  this  whole  mundane  s}'stcm,  framed 
according  to  the  best  wisdom,  and  after  the  best  manner  possible.^ 
For  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  observe,  tnat  God 
was  not  called  Mind  by  Aristotle,  and  those  other  ancient  phi- 
losophers, according  to  that  vulgar  sense  of  many  in  these  days 
of  ours ;  as  if  he  were  indeed  an  understanding  or  perceptive 
being,  and  that  perfectly  omniscient,  but  yet  nevertheless  such  as 
acted  all  things  arbitrarily,  being  not  determined  by  any  rule  or 
nature  of  goodness,  but  only  by  his  own  fortuitous  will.  For, 
according  to  those  ancient  philosophers,  that  which  acts  without 

♦  Lib.  2.  cap.  6.     [P.  474.  torn.  1 .  opp.] 

+  Ar.  de  An.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.     [P.  16.  torn.  2.  opp. 

•  Our  worthy  author  explains  Aristotle's  precepts  concerning  the  Deity  entirely,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Platonists :  and  in  doing  so,  I  consider  him 
not  to  have  exercised  sufficient  caution.  If  I  possess  any  faculty  of  judging  in  such 
matters,  we  ought  not,  I  conceive,  to  estimate  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  other  phi< 
losophers  on  God  and  divine  things  from  a  few  short  passages  picked  out  here  and  there, 
but  from  the  general  tenor  and  context  of  their  entire  doctrine.  No  one  is  or  can  be 
so  guarded  in  writing,  as  not  to  let  fall  something,  which  another  may  be  able  to  torture 
into  a  different  sense  and  convert  into  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  ailment. 
Wherefore,  if  a  few  words  be  alone  sufficient  for  establishing  innocence  or  guilt,  no  man 
is  so  black  or  so  white,  but  may  to  the  minds  of  the  careless  or  less  intelligent  be  con- 
victed of  the  grossest  sins,  or  acquitted  of  every  crime.  I  might,  if  so  disposed,  enter 
into  a  long  disputation  on  these  passages  of  Aristotle  and  their  true  meaning,  which  I 
shall  refrun  from  doing,  as  I  intend  briefly  stating  mj  opinion  respecting  this  philo- 
sopher's piety  and  reUgion  in  the  sequel. 


respect  to  good,  would  not  be  so  much  accoanted 
dementia,  "mind,"  as  "madness  or  folly;"  and  to  impule  the 
frame  of  natorc  or  system  of  the  world,  togetlier  witli  tbe  govern- 
ment of  the  same,  to  such  a  principle  as  this,  would  have  been 
jadged  by  them  all  one,  as  to  impute  them  to  chance  or  fortuue. 
But  Aristotle  and   those  other   philosophers,   who   called  ibe  , 

7<reme  God  NoSc  or  "  Mind,"  understood  thereby  that  whidi  of 
things  in  the  ifhole  world  13  most  opposite  to  chance,  furtane  ' 
and  temerity ;  that  wl '  '    '  "      1  by  the  to  iv  soi  koAuc, 

"the  well  and  fit"  of  r  it  be  not  mther  the  very 

rule,  measure  and  esse  (self;  that  which  acteth  all 

for  ends  and  gnod,  and  ing  after  the  best  manner,    . 

in  order  to  the  whole.  s  in  that  place  before  cited 

out  of  Plato's  Phiedo,  meaning  of  that  opinion, 

"  that  Mind  made  the  j  the  cauee  of  all  things :" 

'Hyuaafttiv,  tl  tovto  our*  v  ttovto  KOtrfuiv,  koI  FKavrov 

Ttdlvat  raurp  Sttti  av  /3  That  ther^ore  everything  ] 

might  be  concluded  to  have  uet^  — ^-vwed  of  after  the  best  manner 
possible."  And  accordingly,  Theophniatus.  Aristotle's  scliokr 
nod  sucoeesor,  describelh  God  after  this  manner:  To  wpiaroi' 
Kol  iti^arov,  iravra  ra  aptara  (iovXti/uvov,  "That  first  and 
divinest  Being  of  all,  which  willeth  all  the  best  things." 
Whether  of  these  two  hypotheses  concerning  God,  one  of  tiie 
ancient  pagan  ^iloaophera,  that  God  is  as  essentially  goodoen  h 
wisdom,  or,  asFlotinus  after  Plato  calls  him,  decency  and  fitima 
itself;  the  other,  of  some  late  professors  of  Christianity,  that  he 
is  nothing  but  arbitrary  will,  omnipotent  and  omnistuent ;  I  say, 
whether  of  these  two  is  more  agreeable  to  piety  and  true  Chna- 
tianity,  we  shall  leave  it  to  be  considered. 

Lastly,  it  is  not  without  probability,  that  Aristotle  did,  b»* 
wdes  the  frame  of  nature  and  fabric  of  the  world,  impute  even 
the  very  substance  of  tilings  themselves  also  to  the  divine  effi- 
ciency (nor  indeed  can  there  well  be  any  doubt  of  any  thii^ 
save  only  the  matter) ;  partly  from  his  affirming  God  to  be  a 
cause  and  principle  to  all  things,  and  partly  from  his  commend- 
ing this  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras:*  'Afia  r^  koXwc,  alrlav  ra) 
apyqv  tlvttt  Twv  ovTtatv  vovv,  "  That  mind  was,  together  with 
wdl  and  fit,  the  cause  and  principle  of  things  themBelvea.** ' 
However,  that  Aristotle's  inferior  gods  at  least,  and  therefore 
his  intelligences  of  the  lesser  spheres,  which  were  incorporeal 

*  Het.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.     [P.  266.  torn.  t.  opp.} 

'  Thk  mtiinent  ia  Dot  to  be  met  with  in  Arntotto.  He  doet  not  ipMk  id  aU : 
DOT  inert  tlut  mind,  l<]getlwT  with  that  vhkh  ii  veil  Bod  fit,  ii  the  onuend  Ddadpli 
of  thing!.  Behold  tbs  philonpher'i  own  wotda  :  01  /iJv  of  v  oCrac  ^fni  '•pffjritmt 
S/ta  Tif  caXw£  r^v  alriav  ipx^y  ili^ai  rSv  iwrwv  tdiaay,  tba  mraning  of  wtoA  I 
. .  <-  -     u  -Yfycaie,  ibvoAiB,  who  aoppoMd  eo  (which  he  lOMket  Aamsafpmm  lad 
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Bobetances,  were  all  of  them  produced  or  created  by  one  Su- 
premey  may  be  further  confirmed  from  this  definition  of  his  in 
his  ifaetoric  :^*  To  Saiu6viov  ovSiv  coriv,  aXX  ri  dcocy  V  deov 
ioyov^  ^  The  divinity  is  nothing  but  either  God  or  the  work  of 
(jod."  Where  dcdc  is  unquestionably  used  in  way  of  eminency 
for  the  Supreme  Deity,  as  in  those  other  places  of  Aristotle  s 
before  cited,  to  which  sundry  more  might  be  added,  as  :t  Tlavra 
Ix^t  T  aya^a  6  ^eocy  Kal  tariv  aitrapKrig,  '^  Grod  possesseth  all 
good  things,  and  is  self-sufficient.  And  again,  where  he  speaks 
of  things  that  are  more  than  i)raiseworthy  :^  Tocovrov  Si  tlvai 
rov  dcov  Koi  T  ayaiov,  wpbg  ravra  yap  Koi  r  aXka  ava^ipia^ai^ 
'*  Such  are  God  and  Good,  for  to  tnese  are  all  other  things  re- 
ferred." But  here  Aristotlo  affirming,  'Hhat  there  is  nothing 
divine,  but  either  Grod  himself,  or  the  work  and  effect  of  God,*^ 

Slainly  implies,  that  there  was  no  multitude  of  self-existent 
dities,  and  that  those  intelligences  of  the  lesser  stars  or  spheres, 
however  eternal,  were  themselves  also  produced  or  caused  by 
one  supreme  Deity. 

Furthermore,  Aristotle  declare8,§  that  this  speculation  con- 
cerning the  Deity  does  constitute  a  i)articular  science  by  itself, 
distinct  from  those  other  speculative  sciences  of  physiology,  and 
the  pure  mathematics ;  so  that  there  are  in  all  three  speculative 
sciences,  distinguished  by  their  several  objects,  physiology,  the 
pure  mathematics,  and  theology  or  metaphysics :  the  former  of 
these,  that  is,  physiology,  being  conversant  wepX  axu}piaTa  ^Iv, 
aXy  oifK  ctK^vfiro,  **alK>ut  things  both  inseparable  from  matter, 
and  moveable ;"  the  second  (viz.  geometry,  or  the  pure  mathema- 
tics), mpX  aidiniTa  /liv,  aXX  ov  \b)pi<TTa,  aXX*  log  iv  SXy,  "  About 
things  immoveable  indeed,  but  not  really  separable  from  matter, 
so  as  to  exist  alone  by  themselves;"  but  the  third  and  last,  nepX 
Xupiara  Koi  aKlvnra,  *^  Concerning  things  both  immoveable  and 
separable  from  matter,"  that  is,  *^  incorporeal  substances  immove- 
able :"  this  philosopher  there  adding :  Ei  pii  itrrl  ng  iripa  ovala 
vapa  rag  i^vtrei  (rvvetrrriKvlag,  ri  <^v<riKii  av  U17  wpdrti  €7rfOT/)/ii),  €t 
S{  iarl  rig  ov<rld  oicfyiiroci  avrri  wporlpa,  Kai  <bi\o<TOipla  wpwrri, 
*'That  if  there  were  no  other  substance  besides  these  natural 
things,  which  are  material  and  moveable,  then  would  physiology 
be  the  first  science ;  but  if  there  be  any  immoveable  substance, 

*  This  passage,  as  must  be  clear  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  its 
sense,  m  not  of  the  slightest  force  towards  establishing  the  learned  Doctor's  position, 
that  Aristotle  considared  these  intelligences  which  rule  the  celestial  bodies  to  have 
been  produced  from  God  himself.  Neither  is  it  very  intelligible,  indeed,  how  this 
could  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  he  supposed  them  to  have  been  connected  with  their 
oibs  from  all  eternity. 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  23.    [P.  785.  tom.  3.  opp.] 

t  Hag.  Mor.  lib.  2.  cap.  15.     [P.  255.  tom.  3.' opp.] 

*  In  these  words,  however,  Aristotle  is  stating  not  his  own,  but  Eudozus'  opinion. 
t  Eth.  Nic.  Ub.  1.  cap.  12.    [P.  18.  tom.  3.  opp.]*  • 

i  Met  lib.  6.  cap.  1.    [P.  346.  tom.  4.  opp.] 
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the  philosophy  thereof  must  needs  in  order  of  nntiire  be  before 
the  other."  Lastly,  he  concludes,  that  aa  the  epecalative  eciences 
io  general  nre  more  noble  and  excellent  than  the  other,  bo  u 
theolf^y  or  mctaphysica  the  most  honourable  of  all  the  specula- 
tives.  Now  the  chief  points  of  the  Aristotelio  theology,  or  mfr- 
taphysical  doctrine  concerning  God,  seem  to  bo  these  four  follow- 
ing. First,  that  though  all  things  be  not  ingcnit  or  unmade^ 
hccordiog  to  that  in  his  book  against  Xenophanes :"  'Ap'  ov^ni 
ayivvTiTa  iraiirn  tlva  '  ' '"  '  '  I  yiyoulvat  trfoa  t£  IHpwvi* 
"There  is  no  neces  Jugs  should  be  unmade,  for 

vrhat  hinders  but  tha  my  be  generated  from  other 

things?"     Yet  there  !  somelliing  eternal  and  un- 

made, as  likewise  inc  use  lE  iraaai   oiiatai  Adaffrai, 

iravra  ipdapra,  "if  all  e  corruptible,  then  all  might 

come  to  nothing."  unmade   (or  self-existeot) 

and  incorruptible  sub  ig  to  Aristotle,  is  not  Beii9&' 

less  matter,  but  a  per  wndly,  that  God  is  also  an 

incorporeal  substancfc,  »i^l~^.u^c^i|  tCiv  nftrSiirir-v, t  "separate 
from  sensibles ;"  and  not  only  so,  but,  according  to  Aristotle's 
judgment  likewise,  aStalpero^,  and  afitp^^,  and  aftiyi^tic,  "  indi- 
visible,"  and  "  devoid  of  parts,"  and  "  magnitude."  Nor  can  it 
be  denied,  but  that  besides  Aristotle,  the  generality  of  those 
other  ancients  who  asserted  incorporeal  substance,  did  suppose  it 
likewise  to  be  unextended,  they  dividing  substances  (as  we  learn 
from  Philo)  into  Stamjf/ianKal  icol  aStatrraTOi  oiatai,  "distant 
and  indistant,"  or  "extended  and  unextended  substances." 
Which  doctrine,  whether  true  or  no,  is  not  here  to  be  discussed. 
Thirdly :  Td  airov  vov^  ical  voiir6v,t  "  That  in  God  intellect  is 
really  the  same  thing  with  the  intelligibles."  Because  the  divine 
Mind  being  (at  least  in  order  of  nature)  senior  to  all  things,  and 
architectomcal  of  the  world,  could  not  look  abroad  for  it£  objects, 
or  find  them  any  where  without  itself,  and  therefore  must  seeds 
contain  them  all  within  itself.  Which  determination  of  Ajis- 
totle's  is  no  less  agreeable  to  Theism  than  to  Platonbm ;  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  the  Atheists,  who  assert  mind  and  under* 
fltandiug  as  such,  to  be  in  order  of  nature  junior  to  matter  and 
the  world,  do  therefore,  agreeably  to  their  own  hypothesis, 
suppose  alt  intellection  to  be  by  way  of  passion  from  corporeal 
things  without,  and  no  mind  or  intellect  to  contain  its  intelli- 
gibles, or  immediate  objects,  within  itself.  Lastly,  that  God 
being  an  immoveable  substance,  his  ovtrfa  is  ivfpyna,^  "his 
essence"  and  "  act  or  operation"  the  same :  At!  Spa  ilvai  ovalav 
rotaiiriiv,  1(4:  v  oitata  evipyua,  "  There  must  therefore  needs  be 

*  De  Xenophane,  Zenone  et  Gorgia,  cap.  2.  p.  836.  torn.  2.  opp, 

•  Met.  lib.  U.  cap.  6.     [P.  477.  torn.  4.  opp.1 
t  Met.  lib.  U.  cap.  7.    [P.  180.  torn.  i.  opp.] 

t  Met.  lib.  U.  cap.  7.  and  cap.  9.  f  Met.  lib.  14.  cap.  S.  ' 
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ome  Boch  principle  as  this,  whose  essence  is  act  or  energy.'^ 
?Tom  which  theorem  Aristotle  indeed  endeavours  to  establish 
he  eternity  of  the  world,  that  it  was  not  made  Ik  vvicrogy  koI 
yfiov  vavTioVj  Koi  Ik  fir}  oyroc?  '^  from  night,  and  a  confused  chaos 
)f  things,  and  from  nothing ;"  that  is,  from  an  antecedent  non- 
eustence,  brought  forth  into  being;  because  God,  who  is  an 
immoveable  nature,  and  whose  essence  is  act  or  energy,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  rested  or  slept  from  eternity,  doing  nothing 
at  alC  and  then,  after  infinite  ages,  to  have  begun  to  move  the 
matter,  or  make  the  world.  Which  argumentation  of  Aristotle's 
perhaps  would  not  be  inconsiderable,  were  the  world,  motion, 
and  time,  capable  of  existing  from  eternity,  or  without  begin- 
ning Of  wnich  more  elsewhere.  However,  from  hence  it  is 
nn^niably  evident,  that  Aristotle,  though  asserting  the  world's 
eternity,  nevertheless  derived  the  same  from  Go<^  because  he 
would  prove  this  eternity  of  the  world  from  the  essential  energy 
and  inunutability  of  the  Deity. 

We  shall  now  conclude  all  concerning  Aristotle  with  this  short 
summary,  which  himself  gives  us  of  his  own  creed  and  religion, 
agreeably  to  the  tradition  of  his  pagan  ancestors  :*  UapaSioiyrai 
inrh  twv  ap\a(fa)v  koI  naXaiCtVy  Sri  ^tot  ri  daiv  ovroi,  kqi  TnpU\ti 
TO  dccov  Ttiv  oXriv  ^vaiv*  TO,  Si  Xonra  fAvOiKutg  fiSij  wpoaii^Oai 

WpOg  Ttiv   TTflSw    T(OV  VoXXwVy  KOi  rfjv  Big  TOXfg'vSflOVg  Koi  TO  <TVpL-' 

fipov  \priaiv'  av0pa>iro€(Sc7c  re  yap  Tofn-ovg  kqI  twv  aXXwv  ^(oaiv 
bfiolovc  Tiai  Xiyov<Tif  Koi  TOVTOig  irepa  aK6Xovda  Koi  TrapairXrifTta, 
"  It  hath  been  delivered  down  to  us  from  very  ancient  times, 
that  the  stars  are  gods  also ;  besides  that  supreme  Deity,  which 
contains  the  whole  nature.  But  all  the  other  things  were  fabu- 
lously added  hereunto,  for  the  better  persuasion  of  the  multitude, 
and  for  utility  of  human  life  and  political  ends,  to  keep  men  in 
obedience  to  civil  laws.  As  for  example,  that  these  gods  are  of 
human  form,  or  like  to  other  animals ;  with  such  other  things  as 
are  consequent  hereupon."  In  which  words  of  Aristotle  these 
three  things  may  be  taken  notice  of.  First,  that  this  was  the 
general  persuasion  of  the  civilized  Pagans  from  all  known  anti- 
quity downwards,  that  there  is  one  to  dcTov,  which  comprehends 
the  whole  nature.  Where  to  ScTov  is  by  Aristotle  plainly  taken 
for  the  supreme  Deity.  And  his  own  sense  concerning  this  par- 
ticular is  elsewhere  tnus  declared  after  the  same  manner,  where 
he  speaks  of  order,  harmony,  and  proportion  rf  Gcfac  yap  Sfl 
Touro  Svvauiwg  tpyov,  ^ric  ica\  rJSc  <n;vl\€i  to  ttov,  **  this  is  the 
work  of  divine  power,  which  also  contains  this  universe." 
Which  Divinity,  containing  and  comprehending  the  whole  na- 
ture and  universe,  must  needs  be  a  single  and  solitary  Being ; 
according  to  that  expression  of  Horace  before  cited : 

•  M«t  lib.  14.  cap.  8.    [P.  483.]  t  In  Polit, 
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*'  That,  which  Iiatli  liath  nothbg  like  it,  nur  second  to  it."  Tlie 
next  thing  ib,  that  according  to  the  pngan  tradition,  besides  this 
universal  Nunien,  there  were  certain  other  particular  and  infe- 
rior deities  ako,  that  is,  uoderetanding  beings  superior  to  men; 
namely,  the  animated  stars  or  spheres,  according  to  the  viilgar 
apprenension,  though  Aristotle's  plulosophj  would  interpret  this 
chiefly  of  their  immoveable  yn;-"'-  or  intelligences.  Lastly,  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  pag         '  in'l  theology,  those  two  things 

only  excepted,  were  .  d   fictitious,  invented  fur  toe 

better  persuasion  of  tb^-  . .       -■  to  .jlety,  and  the  conserving  of 

them  in  obedience  to  civil "         mongst  which  this  may  be 

reckoned  for  one,  tliat  those  g'  re  alllike  men  or  other  ani- 

mals; and  therefore  to  be  wora...  d  in  images  and  statues  of 
those  several  forms;  with  all  th°'  ber  fabulous  farrago,  which 
dependeth  hercujion.  Which  b<  separated  from  the  rest,  the 
TToTpiot  S6^a,  or  ■'  ancient  tradiri^^  of  their  pagan  progenitors," 
would  remain  comprised  within  those  two  particulars  above  men- 
tioned ;  namely,  that  there  is  one  supreme  Deity,  that  contaioa 
the  whole  universe,  and  that  besides  it,  the  aniouted  stars  or 
their  minds  are  certain  inferior  gods  also.* 

'  From  the  panngc  of  Aristotle,  here  copiotul;  ducoMCd  by  Dr.  Cudwotth,  wa  kwa 
that  philiMopher'a  awn  tentimmts  regpecting  the  public  religioru  prerailing  in  hit  l&M 
in  Greece,  but  not  the  theolODical  opinion  of  tbe  Greeks  generallr,  much  leaof  illtbe 
ancient  nations.  Ndther  do  1  agree  with  the  teamed  Doctor  in  thinking,  that  Silow  in 
these  words  of  the  Stagirite  is  to  be  understood  of  the  lupreme  Deitj.  This  tent,  m 
u  manifest  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discoune,  implies  thst  "  divine  pomr,"  na- 
posed  b;  the  andents  to  be  difliued  Anm  the  stsii,  which  ther  reeanled  aa  mai^ 
through  the  whole  of  the  uniietse.  Nor  ii  Aristotle  discinirnng  in  ihis  place  J  the 
(Upreme  Lord  of  all  things,  but  of  the  minds  or  intelligenciei,  which  be  auppovd  to 
prende  over  the  heavenlj  bodies.  The  me&ning  of  the  entire  piumge  ia  as  fbUo**: 
"  It  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  that  the  Stan,  or  the  iDlaUig«Deas 
which  rule  tbe  star*,  are  gods,  and  that  the  power  and  authorit)r  of  these  gods  panda 
the  whole  universe."  It  maj  be  added,  that  the  word  OiToy  is  naed  hj  AiiMaUu 
generallj  of  anj'  thing  more  excellent  than  man,  and  also  of  gods:  see  De  CceIo,  lib.  1. 
cap.  3.  p.  6 1 5.  torn.  1 .  opp. 

Long  and  grave  were  the  contravenia  of  the  learned  of  former  times  reelecting  the 
Kli^on  and  pietj  uf  Aristotle  ;  loanj  of  whom,  u  we  ate  infbnned  bj  Meric  Caaanboa 
in  his  notes  on  Diogenes  Lagrtius,  p.  635.  did  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  wbat  ArWotl* 
has  written  concerning  God  is  altogether  divine  )  while  others  maintained,  that  nothttv 
can  be  more  subvenive  of  all  true  piety  and  religion  than  this  philoeopher's  doctrioet 
and  that  we  ought  to  anign  to  him  the  verj  foremost  place  among  athcista.  ^le  ]a>- 
■ages,  which  hare  anj  weight  towards  exculpating  Aristotle,  have  been  eollBd  ftom  his 
wrilingi  by  no  one  more  ably  than  by  Joh.  JonNUS  De  Scriptor,  Hiitfv.  Fbitas.  h'U 
1.  cap.  I.  sect.  5.  p.  9.  while  such  as' are  in  &vour  of  thoae,  who  rank  him  among  tfct 
enemies  of  God,  have  been  set  forth  with  great  leal  and  labour  by  the  venerable  J. 
Georg.  Walch  in  the  EierdL  De  Atheismo  Arislotelis,  extant  among  his  Paraw 
Academica,  published  at  Leipdg,  172I.S.  where  we  have  also  an  account  oftbenilbaa 
who  lutve  disputed  on  each  nde  of  this  question  ;  whom  J.  Alb,  Fabridus  abo  ennmi^ 
rales  in  his  Delectus  Ai^m.  pro  Vetitate  Religionii  Cbristianie,  cap.  B.  sect.  3.  ft 
307.  Of  all  the  writen  who  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  Aristotle,  the  latest  it  the 
tnosi  erudite,  J.  Fr.  lUunmann,  in  hii  Histoiia  Atheismi,  sect.  2.  cap.  27.  secL  1.  % 
lie.  p.  182,  lie.    TheteMon  why  this  coatroveny  is  still  undeddvl  has  been,  tint  tb* 
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To  Aristotle  may  be  here  subjoined  Speusippus  and  Xeno- 
crates,  his  equals  and  corrivals,  they  being  Plato's  successors; 
together   with   Theophrastus,   his  own  scholar  and  successor. 

dbputants  ha^e  neither  attached  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  God  nor  to  the  term 
AtbcaiL  Wherefore  in  the  first  instance  we  shall  have  to  inquire,  what  is  understood 
hy  God  and  by  a  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  God.  What  has  given  rise  to 
another  difficiiltj  is  this,  that  many  wish  the  question  to  be  decided  from  some  particu- 
lar passBges  of  the  philosopher;  while  others,  unquestionably  with  more  justice,  main- 
tain, that  the  whole  tenor  and  complexion  of  his  doctrine  is  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Moreover,  the  partisans  of  Aristotle  appeal  also  to  the  book  De  Mundo,  which 
their  opponoits,  in  my  opinion,  are  right  in  rejecting  and  excluding  from  his  genuine 
works.  To  confess  frankly  my  own  sentiments,  I  am  naturally  more  disposed  to 
ezcQse  than  to  accuse  others  and  I  am  slow  in  subscribing  my  assent,  when  the  dispute 
turns  upon  so  grave  a  charge  as  the  dem'al  of  God.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  avow 
my  conviction,  that  the  God  of  Aristotle  is  such  as  neither  to  impress  me  with  feelings 
of  love  nor  of  fear,  that  is,  a  God  in  name  rather  than  in  reality.  Nay  more,  I  consider 
the  diffierenoe  to  be  but  slight  between  his  God  and  the  gods  of  Epicurus  Both  are 
represented  as  neither  having  any  functions  of  their  own  nor  concerning  themselves  in 
those  of  others,  but  as  occupied  wholly  in  contemplation  and  on  that  account  happy. 

God  is  the  eternal  cause  of  all  things,  possessing  infinite  liberty,  wisdom,  and  power, 
snd  at  the  same  time  most  righteous  and  most  just.  He  who  takes  away  from  God 
soy  one  of  these  attributes  worships  not  God,  but  the  shadow  and  semblance  of  God, 
and  although  he  may  use  magnificent  phrases  and  swear  ten  thousand  times,  that  he 
reverences  a  I>eity,  he  is  not  to  be  listened  to.  To  the  God  of  Aristotle,  as  I  shall 
faoefly  make  appear,  hardly  any  of  these  attributes  will  apply.  From  which  it  follows, 
that  he  can  neither  benefit  nor  injure  the  human  race,  and  consequently  is  undeserving  of 
their  homage.  In  the  first  place,  as  is  well  known  to  all,  Aristotle  conceived  the  world 
to  have  existed  of  itself,  and  necessarily,  from  all  eternity,  like  God  himself.  In  what 
manner  he  associated  the  world  with  God,  I  shall  not  now  inquire.  Whether  he  sup- 
posed the  nature  of  things  to  have  flowed  from  God  from  everlasting,  as  did  the  junior 
Platonists,  whom  many  of  the  modems  collaud  for  this,  or  fancied  some  other  bond  of 
connexion  between  Glod  and  the  world,  this  one  thing  is  unquestionable,  that  he 
ascribed  the  same  eternal  and  necessary  existence  to  both.  Hence  he  considered  the 
heavens  to  be,  like  Grod,  subject  to  no  manner  of  change.  See  his  De  Ccelo,  lib.  1. 
cap.  3.  p.  613.  tom.  1.  opp.  Consequently,  his  God  has  no  liberty  of  action  and 
therefore  it  is  useless  for  any  one  to  address  him  with  prayers.  For  if  the  universe  is 
governed  by  an  eternal  law  and  does  not  admit  of  the  least  change,  I  see  no  reason, 
why  any  assistance  should  be  expected  from  the  deity.  Some  one  will  object,  perhaps, 
tbatt  according  to  Aristotle  the  heavens  indeed  are  unchangeable,  but  not  also  the 
things  that  are  beneath  the  heavens  and  the  moon.  To  whom,  although  having  much 
that  I  could  say  in  reply,  I  shall  at  present  content  myself  with  this  one  answer,  tliat 
in  Aristotle's  opinion,  as  every  one  knows,  God  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
things,  which  exist  and  take  place  beneath  the  moon.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
have  a  God  destitute  of  liberty,  and  consequently  unworthy  of  all  religious  homage 
and  worship. 

Again,  Aristotle,  it  is  notorious,  connected  God  with  the  extreme  sphere.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  he  believed  him  neither  to  be  infinite,  nor  omnipresent. 
And  what  necessity,  I  ask,  is  there  to  worship,  love,  or  fear  such  a  Deity  ?  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  by  what  means,  if  even  he  had  left  any  virtue 
to  this  Deity,  the  prayers  of  mankind  could  be  convened  to  him.  Plato  employs 
demons  as  ministers  m  this  matter,  and  assigns  these  as  intercessors  between  mortals 
and  the  supreme  Being,  whom  he  likewise  considers  to  be  &r  removed  from  all  human 
affairs  and  not  every  where  present.  But  Aristotle  denies  the  existence  of  such  demons, 
and,  as  weliave  alnady  seen,  adopts  no  other  gods  except  the  intelUgences  or  minds 
that  preside  over  the  celestial  bodies.  But  these  intelligences  are  ignorant  of  all 
human  afiairs,  and  confine  their  cares  exclusively  to  the  orbs  entrusted  to  their  re- 
spective charge.  The  supreme  Deity  therefore  cannot  learn  the  prayers  of  mankind 
throagh  these  interpreters.  By  what  other  means,  then,  is  the  God  of  Aristotle  to 
become  acquainted  with  our  wants  and  desires  ?  I  indeed  can  see  none :  nor  do  I  un- 
derstand, why  I  should  hold  in  reverence  a  Deity,  whom  no  afiairs  or  prayers  of  mine 
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Conceroing  tbe  former  of  which  it  is  recorded  in  Cicero,*  that  j 
agreeably  with  Plato,  he  asserted  vim  quandnm,  qnA  Ofniiit  | 
ngimtur,  eaoK^ue  animalcm,  "  one  animal  and  intellectual  torn,  1 

can  bj  pMnbilitjr  r«ich.  Now  to  acknowledge  a  Ood,  ullerlv  ilnlilutd  of  libcrU  *ni 
po«er,  and  in  whoni  ni  liDpo  or  reliance  can  be  repoaed,  is  ia  iijy  opinion  to  do  tl* 
■nmw  aa  i*  racordtd  of  E|iituniAr  namelj,  to  leare  a  God  in  vorda,  bul  to  ducvfd  bin 

But  granting,  Ihnt  mmo  of  tlie  things  IninHcted  amoog  morlali  are  mude  knoanl* 
Ihia  Deitj :  naj,  ^.lUtiTiu  tiim  to  be  futljr  cognL.jit  of  all  Ihinga,  and  to  poaen  alM 
the  will  to  BWM  in  ;  slill  even  then  lie  will  nol  btj  one  whom  we  ought  to  cqard  na 
God,  And  wbj :'  Tliu  God  of  Arislnlle,  lllte  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  !■  ptrfKdT 
iaactiTe  and  otiaap,  eiisti»g  in  a  atatc  of  perpetual  quietude  and  tcpow,  and  in  tM 

Jiiotude  hii  chief  hnpi>inrs9  it  made  to  oongiit.  Aristotle,  1  am  aware,  t«lla  m  thA 
leoiala  or  "eatvnce"  of  God  ii  ivtprtia.  "operation,"  Metapbjiic  lib,  W.cap,(, 
torn.  t.  opp.  But  all  l^j:!!  is  momt  bj  thii  Ugh-tounding  word  is,  that  God  liria  ami 
eontemplatea.  This  I  shjiil  show  h;  bi»  own  wonU,  De  Cnlo,  lib.  7.  cap.  3.  p.  Sik 
tOm.l.app.Miril  fi  Ivi f>y lia  iSava^ia-  tuvtb  ii  iim  ^w^  dijwc, "  The opelMion  of 
Ood  is  immortalit}'  :  Ijut  thia  i»  jierpetual  life,"  Wbut  can  becleareri'  In  atating  ths 
snence  of  God  to  be  opcrntion,  he  umplj  means  Ihst  God  livea  froai  etolailia^ 
Beaidcs,  he  eipieasly  denies  all  aetion  id  hia  God,  and  laaiei  to  him  nothmg  hot  «a»J 
templalion.  For  after  saying  that  God  tiree,  and  eoncluding  from  this  thai  he  alM' 
acta,  he  tella  ul  that  no  other  action  can  appiv  to  God  bill  contimplntion ;  Ttf  H 
Wm  roB  rpirruv  ApvpVfi-V.  ir,  H  jiSUL-x  Vor.  jtokTk  W  \,i,r,ra,.  irXr)^  3.» 
piat ;  ioTi  q  roo  dtov  iytpyaa,  fioKopidrqn  Jui^ipoDira,  diupifTUcli,  "  But  to  Mm 
Kho  lire*,  ^  we  take  awa;  action  and,  much  more,  production,  what  ii  left  hot  ea»> 
templation  p  So  that  the  operation  of  God,  nirpaning  a*  it  i«  in  happinem,  cOoMt*  la 
coDtemplBtiDn :"  Ethic,  ad  Nicomachum,  lib.  10.  cap.  B.  p.  184.  tom.  3.  oppL  Bat  it 
Biked,  what  it  i*  that  the  Deitj  contemplate,  he  decidea  nothing,  but  confinBa  pnlQ 

C*  'dIj,  that  thia  !*  beyond  human  eomprehenmon :  Magnoi.  HtHsl.  lib.  2.  cap.  Ifi.  ft 
.  tom.  S.  opp.  Ti  ftiv  tiy  i  Bfit  dianroi,  ifia^M,  "  Let  what  tbe  Det^  ««»■ 
templatea,  therrfbre,  be  paned  oier."  Awa;  lb«n  viih  the  Ood,  who  livea  for  latmU 
alone  and  ia  occupied  wboUf  in  coDtempIation.  For  what  coinfbit  or  ■■liilaum  an 
moitBla  to  eipad  nom  him  f 

Lastlj,  it  ii  abundantlj  erident  &om  what  we  ha*e  aaid,  that  juitice  baa  do  plaee  ia 
the  God  of  AriUotle.  For  he  who  ia  bound  down  by  neceaity,  who  ia  eonGoed  to  a 
certain  spot,  and  n^lher  leea  the  aSiun  of  mortale,  nor,  if  he  did  ao,  ooold  take  ih* 
ali^teat  intereM  in  them,  can  be  inflaenced  hj  no  deaiie  to  reward  the  good  or  poairfl 
the  bad.  Hence  all  that  Aristotle  has  inculcated  on  morals  and  probity  of  lifc  k 
fbonded  upon  no  oonnderations  having  reference  to  God  and  hie  tirtuea,  hat  aalaly 
upon  human  and  nntnial  itasons.  altogether  apart  from  virtue. 

Let  wise  men  judge  from  these  things,  bow  much  diScnnce  there  can  ba  liiiCawii  a 
man,  who  ditbelieiea  altogelher  the  being  of  ■  God,  and  Ariatotle,  who  ackiio«lad|M 
bideed  a  first  cause  of  motion,  but  deniea  that  this  cause  ia  free,  inanite,  ontnipnaeM, 
omnipotent,  oogninnt  of  human  aSiira,  in  short,  the  goremor  of  all  tbin^  If  thoM 
are  atheiAa,  who  own  indeed  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  inculcate  that  the  Mme  ia  to 
be  wonhipped  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of  the  excellence  ot  bis  natnis,  I  can- 
not aee  bow  Aristotle  is  to  be  excepted  trom  the  number.  Altbongb  it  ia  avesi  dosht- 
iiU,  whether  he  considered  that  God  was  to  be  wonhipped  at  all.  To  iiiiiiliMhi. 
Aintotle,  as  is  manilbat  from  all  that  ha  baa  written  on  Ood  and  divine  matlan^ 
conodved  this  world,  together  with  God  himself,  to  be  no.olhet  than  a  ""jfcftt* 
endowed  with  etevnal  motioD.    And  as  in  every  machine  that  movea,  aome  principle  (rf 


•  DeNaturs  Door.  libt  Leap.  13.  p.2S9S.  2B99.  tom.9.  opp.  Tbe  Doolor,  bow^ 
ever,  is  wrong  in  his  interpretation  of  Cicero's  woida.  Velleius  doee  not  com|dain  of 
Speusippus  as  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  Epicurean  gods  only,  Ixit  all  goda  whatercr. 
His  meaning  ia,  that  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Speusippus  respecting  dirinathingi 
would  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  he  meant  to  root  out  fiom  mea*!  imnda  all  notiM 
of  gods :  tbi  he  commitlad  tlie  administration  of  all  things  to  one  animal  fltoay  nrf 
tberabte  took  away  all  powei  and  antborily  from  the  gods. 
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b^  which  all  tilings  are  governed ;"  by  reason  whereof,  Yelleias 
toe  Epicurean  complains  of  him,  as  thereby  endeayouring,  evel- 
lere  ex  animis  cognitionem  deorum,  '^  to  pluck  out  of  the  minds 
of  men  the  notion  of  gods:"  as  indeed  both  he  and  Plato  did  de- 
stroy those  Epicurean  gods,  which  were  all  supposed  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  to  have  no  sway  or  influence  at  all  upon  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  world ;  whereas  neither  of  them  denied  a  plurality 
of  subordinate  and  dependent  deities,  generated  or  created  by 
one  supreme,  and  by  him  employed  as  his  ministers  in  the 
eeonomy  of  the  universe:  for  had  they  done  any  such  thing  as 
iliia^  they  would  certainly  have  been  then  condemned  for 
Atheists.  And  Xenocrates'  theology  is  thus  represented  in  Sto- 
bieus:  Ti^v  MovaSa  xal  rfiv  Avada  deouC)  r?;v  filv  wg  appiva 
warpoc  i\ov<rav  ra^iv,  fivriva  wpoaayopivu  koi  Tiriva,  koI  IlipirroVf 
ml  Novv*  ioTig  itrriv  avri^  wpurrog  Scoc'  rfiv  Si  diiXeiav  /iijrpoc 
deciiv  SlxtiVf  Trig  inro  rov  ovpavov  Xti^ccoc  riyovfiivriVf  ijTig  cariv 
ovrc^  ^^X^  '"'ov  wavTogs  &c.,  ^^  That  both  a  Monad  and  Dyad 
were  go<^  the  one  masculine,  having  the  order  of  a  father,  which 
he  calleth  Zen  and  ISfind,  and  which  is  also  to  him  the  first  God ; 
the  other  feminine,  as  it  were  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  is 
to  him  the  soul  of  the  universe:"  besides  which  he  acknow- 
ledgeth  the  heaven  to  be  divine,  that  is,  animated  with  a  parti- 
cular soul  of  its  own,  and  the  fiery  stars  to  be  celestial  gods,  as 
he  asserted  also  certain  sublunary  gods,  viz.  the  invisible  demons. 
Where  instead  of  the  Platonic  trinity,  Xenocrates  seems  to  have 
acknowledged  only  a  duality  of  divine  hypostases;  the  first 
called  a  !M^nad  and  Mind,  the  second  a  Dyad  and  Soul  of  the 
universe.  And  hi^tly,  we  have  this  testimony  of  Theophrastus,^ 
besides  others,  cited  out  of  his  Metaphysics :  Qda  yap  wdvrwv 
ap Yi|,  St  ^c  awavra  koI  i<m  Koi  SiapivUy  "  There  is  one  divine 
pnnciple  of  all  things,  by  or  from  which  all  things  subsist  and 
remain." 

XXV.  The  Stoics  and  their  chief  doctors,  Zeno,  Cleanthes, 
and  Chrysippus,  were  no  better  naturalists  and  metaphysicians 
thui  Heraclitus,  in  whose  footsteps  they  trode;   they  in  like 

inotaoa  oaght  to  be  preient;  so  he  supposed  also,  that  some  cause  was  to  be  assigned 
ibr  the  motion  of  this  vast  mundane  mass.  Accordingly  he  tells  us,  that  this  cause  is 
God,  whom  he  describes  in  words  sufficiently  copious  and  elegant,  but  destitute  for  the 
most  part  of  any  intelligible  meaning.  If  I  meditate  upon  the  existence  of  a  certain 
eternal  principle  of  motion,  which  lives  and  contemplates,  what  joy,  or  hope,  or  fear, 
hare  I  from  thia,  what  inducement  towrards  living  well  or  help  towards  dying  in  peace  ? 
Just  the  nme,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  I  should  derive  from  the  plciising  dream,  that 
the  gods  live  a  life  of  bliss  in  the  Intermundano  gardens  of  Epicurus,  and  have  neither 
oocnpBtion  of  their  own  nor  cause  any  to  others. 

•  Eel.  Phys.  Ub.  1.  cap.  8.    [P.  17.]    - 

*  Not  having  at  hand  Theophrastus'  book,  entitled  ' AiroinranfiariCiv  rwv  fiirA  rd 
fv^uM,  I  am  unable  to  find  out  whether  this  passage  is  to  bo  found  in  it  or  not. 
Many  very  learned  men,  however,  consider  it  not  be  a  genuine  work  of  Theophrastus. 
See  J.  Alb.  Fabridus*  Biblioth.  Grec.  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  sect.  U.  p.  242. 
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manner  admitting  no  other  subetnncc  bcades  body,  accord-- 
iog  to  the  true  nnd  proper  notion  thereof,  a.9  that  which  is  not 
oiuy  ^lanTaror,  "distant  and  extended,"  but  nlso  «i^frvn>>>i 
"resiflting  and  impenetrable."  So  that,  according  to  these  Stoics, 
the  Bouls  not  only  of  other  animale,  but  of  men  alao,  were  pro- 
perly corporeal,  that  is  substances  impenetrably  extended;  and 
which  dinered  from  that  other  part  of  theirs,  commonly  callod 
their  body,  no  otherwise  than  that  they  were'"  aCtfta  apat^tpon 
ml  XtTTToiitplrrrtpov,  "  a  more  thin  and  subtle  body,"  and  irviiffia 
ivBtpiiov,  "a  hot  and  fiery  spirit:"  it  being  supposed  by  these 
f^iloBophers  that  cogitation,  reason,  and  understanding,  are 
lodged  only  in  the  fiery  matter  of  the  universe.  And  though 
the  generality  of  these  Stoics  acknowledged  human  souls  to 
have  a  certain  pennaoency  after  death,  and  some  of  them  till 
the  next  conflagration,  (unless  perhaps  they  should  be  crushed  and 
brohen  all  to  pieces,  in  their  passage  out  of  the  body,  by  the 
downfall  of  some  tower,  steeple,  or  the  like  upon  them)  yet  did' 
they  all  conclude  against  their  immortality,  there  being  nothing 
at  all  immortal  with  them  {ha  sh:Jl  be  afterwards  declared)  save 
only  Jupiter,  or  the  one  supreme  Deity.  And  as  for  tbt 
panishment  of  wicked  souls  after  death,  though  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  utteriy  exploded  the  same,  as  a  mere  figment  of 
poets,  (insomuch,  tliat  Epictetas*  himself  denies  there  was  any 
Acheron,  Cocytus,  or  Fhl^;ethon)  yet  others  granted  that  as  tM 
better  souls  after  death  did  moimt  up  to  the  stars,  tb^  first 
original,  so  the  wicked  wandered  up  and  down  here  in  certam 
dark  and  miry  subterraneous  places,  liU  at  length  they  won 
quite  extinct.  Nevertheless,  they  seem  to  have  been  all  of  tJus 
persuasion,  that  the  fright«iuDg  of  men  with  punishments  after 
death  was  no  proper  nor  accommodate  means  to  promote  virtue 
because  that  ought  to  be  pursued  after  for  its  own  sake,  or  the 
good  of  honesty,  as  vice  to  be  avoided  for  that  evil  of  turjutude 
which  is  in  it,  and  not  for  anv  other  external  evil  consequent 
thereupon.  Wherefore  Chrysippus  reprehended  Plato  fiw  aab- 
joining  to  his  republic  such  aMightful  stories  of  punishmoits 
after  death  :*  4>q<r]v  ovk  opBCi^  avorpiiriiv  rtf  qto  tuv  dtwy 
^aS(|(  r^  aStKfor  rov  Kf^aXox'  (vStaSXqr^v  r  ilvat  xai  Tpit^ 
Tovvavrtav  l^ayovra  voXAouc  irtpioTraaftoiit  koI  ridavoniroc  iam- 
wrwTo6aac,  ritv  mpX  twv  into  tow  3'fov  KoXocrawv  Xoyov,  «c  o»23v 
oia^lpovTa  rqc  'AkkoDc  imA  r^e  'AA^iToi;^,  Si'  Siv  ra  mtSapia  row 
KOKotrxoXftv    al    fuvatKiv    itntpyovat,    "Chrynj^os  amrnaUb, 

"  Tboe  are  the  wotd*  of  ChiTtippii*,  prsKTred  bj  Pliitud,  in  Iw  tioak,  D9 
Rcpugnuitiii  Stoiconm,  p.  I0S3.  tmn.  2,  opp.  The  ntgect  bera  brit^ loucbrd upon 
i>  explained  at  greater  length  tn  Lipaiw,  Tliomaaitu,  Scioppitu  and  oUMi^  trfao  Iian 
treated  piiifnafdly  of  tbe  Stoiei  and  thtor  doctiinea. 

'  See  Anian'i  ConuD.  De  Epictati  Diiput.  lib,  3.  eap.  IS.  p.  293. 

•  Flat,  de  Stoic  R^  p.  1 040. 
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that   Plato    (in    the    person   of   Cephalus)   does   not   rightly 
deter  men  from  injustice  by  the   fear  of  divine  punishments 
and  vengeance   after  death;    since  thb  opinion  (of  torments 
after  death)  is   liable  to   much   exception,   and   the   contrary 
18  not  without  probabilities;   so  that  it  seems  to  be  but  like 
to  women's    frightening  children  from   doing  unhappy  tricks, 
with  those  bugbears  of  Acco  and  Alphito."     But  how  fondly 
these  Stoics  doated  upon  that  hypothesis,  that  all  was  body, 
may  appear  from  hence,  that  they  maintained  even  accidents 
ana  qualities  themselves  to  be  bodies;    for  voice   and  sound, 
n^t  and  day,  evening  and  morning,  summer  and  winter,  nay, 
calends  and  nones,  months  and  years,  were  bodies  with  them. 
And  not  only  so,  but  also  the  qualities  of  the  mind  itself,  as 
virtue  and  vice,  together  with  the  motions  and  affections  of  it, 
as  anger  and  envy,  grief  and  joy ;  according  to  that  passage  in 
Seneca,^  Corporis  bona  sunt  corpora ;  corpora  ergo  sunt  ct  qua; 
animi,  nam  et  hie  corpus  est,  '*  xhe  goods  of  a  body  are  bodies ; 
now,  the  mind  is  a  body,  and  therefore  the  goods  of  the  mind 
are  bodies  too."     And  with  as  good  logic  as  this  did  they  further 
infer,  that  all  the  actions,  passions,  and  qualities  of  the  mind, 
were  not  only  bodies,  but  also  animals  likewise :'     "  Animam 
constat  animal  esse,  cum  ipsa  efficiat,  ut  simus  animalia ;  virtus 
autem  nihil  alind  est  qu^m  animus  taliter  se  habcns,  ergo  animal 
est,  '^  It  is  manifest  that  the  soul  is  an  animal,  because  it  is  that  by 
which  we  are  made  animals ;  now  virtue  and  vice  are  nothing 
else  but  the  soul  so  and  so  affected  or  modified,  and  therefore 
these  are  animals  too."    Thus  we  see  what  fine  conclusions  these 
doaters   upon  body  (though  accounted  great  masters  of  logic) 
made ;  and  how  they  were  befooled  in  their  ratiocinations  and 
{diiloeophy. 

Nevertheless,  though  these  Stoics  were  such  sottish  Cor- 
porealists,  yet  were  they  not  for  all  that  Atheists ;  they  resolving 
that  mind  or  understanding,  though  always  lodged  in  corporeal 
substance,  yet  was  not  first  of  all  begotten  out  of  senseless 
matter,  so  or  so  modified,  but  was  an  eternal  unmade  thing,  and 

'  Epist.  106.  p.  399.  torn.  2.  opp.  But  the  panage  in  Seneca  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  one  here  given  :  ^s  eigo  propria  sunt  corporis,  ea  corporis  bona  sunt : 
corpora  eigo  sunt  et  quae  animi  sunt :  nam  et  hie  corpus  est, "  But  those  things  which 
are  proper  to  bodj  are  the  goods  of  the  body  ;  therefore  those  of  the  mind  too  aro 
bodies :  for  this  also  is  a  body." 

'  Senec.  Epist  103.  p.  422.  torn.  2.  opp.  where,  however,  you  will  not  find  the 
reading,  taliter  se  habens,  but,  quodammodo  se  habcns.  The  learned  Doctor  quoted 
both  peaaages  out  of  Just.  Lipsius*  Introd.  in  Physiol.  Stoic.  lib.  2.  diss.  4.  p.  64.  a.b. 
where  they  are  given  incorrectly  as  here.  As  to  the  rest,  Seneca  himself  spurns  this 
Stoical  doctrine,  and  declares  openly :  Me  in  alia  sententia  profiteor  esse,  **  I  profess 
myself  to  be  of  a  different  opinion."  At  the  present  day  we  ridicule  this  dogma,  and 
not  altogether  unjustly.  Nevertheless,  it  will  appear  much  less  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
if  we  examine  into  their  opinions  on  body  and  bodies  generally,  and  take  into  considera- 
tion the  definitions  they  were  wont  to  give  of  bodies :  on  which  subject  I  shall  not 
dwell  at  present. 
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the  maker  of  the  whole  mundane  system.  And  therefore  as  to 
that  controversy  so  much  a^tated  timongat  the  ancienta,  whelher 
the  world  were  made  by  chance,  or  by  the  necessity  of  material 
motions,  or  by  mind,  reason  and  understanding ;  they  avowedly 
mnintained  th:it  it  was  neither  by  chance  nor  by  material  oecea- 
Bity,  but  divinA  munte,  "by  a  divine  and  eternal  mind"  every  ' 
way  perfect.  From  which  one  eternal  mind  they  also  affirmed 
human  souls  to  have  been  derived,  and  not  from  senseless  matter: 
Prudentiam  ct  mentem  a  diia  ad  homines  pervenisee,'  "that 
mind  and  wisdom  descended  down  to  men  from  the  Deity-" 
And  that  Ratio  nihil  aliud  est  qud.m  in  corpus  bumanum  pant 
divini  spiritus  mersa,'  "Reason  is  nothing  elae  but  part  of  the 
divine  spirit  iuergtd  into  n  human  body:"  so  that  these  human 
souls  were  to  tiiom  no  other  than  itupm  ^tov  koI  iirornraafiarat^ 
"  certain  parts  of  tlod,  or  decerptions  and  avulsions  from  liim." 
Neither  were  the  reasons,  by  which  these  Stoics  would  prove  the 
world  to  have  had  a  divine  original,  at  all  contemptible,  or  mncb 
inferior  to  those  ^^'hich  have  been  used  in  these  latter  days ;  they 
being  such  aa  these:  first,  that  it  is  no  more  likely  this  orderly 
system  of  the  world  should  have  been  made  by  chance,  than 
that  Enoius'  Annals,  or  Homer's  Hind  might  have  resulted 
from  the  fortaitous  projection  or  tumbling  out  of  so  many  forma 
of  letters,  confounded  altogether;  there  being  aa  much  con- 
tinued and  coherent  sense,  and  aa  many  seveml  combinations  in 
this  real  poem  of  the  world,  as  there  is  in  any  fantastic  poem 
made  by  men.  And  since  we  see  no  houses  or  cities,  no  hooka 
or  libraries  any  where  made  by  the  fortuitous  motions  of  matter, 
it  is  a  madness  to  think  that  this  admirable  compages  of  the 
whole  world  should  first  have  resulted  from  thence.  Again, 
there  could  not  possibly  be  such  an  agreeing  and  conspiring  co^ 
nation  of  things,  and  such  a  universal  harmony  throughout  the 
whole  world,  as  now  there  is,  nisi  ea  uno  divino  et  ooutiniuto 
spiritu  cootinerentur,  "  were  they  not  all  contained  by  one  ood 
the  same  divine  spirit:"  which  is  the  most  obvions  ailment 
for  the  unity  or  oneliness  of  the  Deity.  Thev  reasoned  also 
from  the  aeale  of  nature,  or  the  gradual  perfection  of  things  in 
the  univerae,  one  above  another ;  that  therefore  there  must  be 
something  abaolutely  perfect,  and  that  either  in  the  world  ttsetf, 
or  aomething  pre^ding  over  it,  was  k  principio  aapiena,^  "  wise 
from  the  b^inning,  or  rather  without  beginning,  and  &om 
eternity.     For  as  u  the  growth  of  pUnts  and  animals,  Naton 

'  Cicero  Da  Natur.  Deor.  Ub.  2.  cap.  31.  p.  3000.  toro.  9.  0pp. 

'  Seneca,  Epirt.  66.  p.  168.  lom.  2.  opp. 

■  Anian.  in  Epidet.  lib.  1 .  cap.  I(.  p.  123.  Al  ^vyal  filv  oGrwc  iMv  IvMlfrfvol 
Kol  iruvaf  (if  r^  3t^,  Sri  airou  ii6pux  aiaai  nii  aToa-iratf/iarHi,  "  Souli  am  tlu* 
bound  to  anil  connected  with  God,  u  being  parti  of  uid  dccerptioot  ftom  bimtem" 

'  Cicero  uk*  then  vorda,  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  p.  2978.  Mm.  9.  i^ip. 
from  wtticb  book  all  the  Stoical  arguraenta  here  adduced  by  Dr.  Cudwoilh  am  takao. 
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8U0  quodam  itinere  ad  ultimum  pervenit,  ^'  nature  by  a  continual 
progress,   and  journeying  forwards,   arrives  at   length   to   the 
greatest  perfection,  which  those  things  are  respectively  capable 
of;"  and  as  those  arts  of  picture  and  architecture  aim  at  per- 
fection ;  ita  in  omni  naturzl  necesse  est  absolvi  aliquid  et  perfici, 
"win  the  nature  of  the  whole  universe  there  must  needs  be 
something  absolutely  perfect,  reached  unto."     Necesse  est  pnc- 
stantem  aliquam  esse  naAiram,  qua  nUiil  est  melius ;  since  there 
18  such  a  gradual  ascent  and  scale  of  perfections  in  nature,  one 
above  another,  ^^  there  must  needs  be  some  most  excellent  and 
perfect  Being,  than  which  nothing  can  be  better,"  at  the  top  of 
aD,  as  the  head  thereof.     Moreover,  they  disputed  Socratically, 
after  this  manner:^  Unde  arripuit  homo  vitam,  mentem  et  ra- 
tionem  ?  **  Whence  did  man  snatch  life,  reason,  or  understanding  ? 
Or  from  what  was  it  kindled  in  him  ?     For  is  it  not  plain  that 
we  derive  the  moisture  and  fluidity  of  our  bodies  from  the  water 
that  is  in  the  universe,  their  consistency  and  solidity  from  the 
earthy  their  heat  and  activity  from  the  fire,  and  their  spirituosity 
from  the  air?"  Hind  autem,  quod  vincit  hsec  omnia,  rationeni, 
mentem  et  consilium,  &c   ubi  invenimus?   unde  sustulimus? 
An  csetera  mundus  habebit  omnia  ?     Hoc  unum,  quod  plurimi 
est,  non  habebit  ?    ^*  But  that  which  far  transcendeth  all  these 
things,  our  reason,  mind  and  understanding,  where  did  we  find 
it?  or  from  whence  did  we  derive  it?     Hath  the  universe  all 
those  others  things  of  ours  in  it,  and  in  a  far  greater  proportion  ? 
and  hath  it  nothmg  at  all  of  that,  which  is  the  most  excellent 
thing  in  us  ?"     Nihil  quod  animi,  quodque  rationis  est  expcrs,  id 
generare  ex  se  potest  animantes  compotesque  rationis,  mundus 
autem   generat  animantes  compotes  rationis :    ^*  Nothing  that 
is  devoid  of  mind  and  reason,  can  generate  things  animant  and  ra- 
tional ;  but  the  world  generateth  such,  and  therefore  itself  (or  that 
which  contains  it,  and  presides  over  it)  must  needs  be  animant  and 
rational,  or  intellectual,"    Which  argumentation  is  further  set 
home  by  such  similitudes  as  these :  Si  ex  oliva  modulate  canentes 
tibiae  nascerentur,  non  dubitares,  quin  esset  in  oliva  tibicinis 
qusedam  scientia.     Quid  si  platani  fidiculas  ferrent  numeros^ 
sonantes,  idem  scilicet  censeres  in  platanis  inesse  musicam.     Cur 
igitur  mundus  non  animans  sapiensque  judicetur,   cum  ex   se 
procreet  animantes  atque  sapientes  ?     "  If  from  the  olive-tree 
should  be  produced  pipes  sounding  harmoniously,  or  from  the 
plain-tree  fiddles,  playing  of  their  own  accord  musically,  it  would 
not  at  all  be  doubted,  but  that  there  was  some  musical  either 
skill  or  nature  in  those  trees  themselves:  why  therefore  should 
not  the  world  be  concluded  to  be  both  animant  and  wise  (or  to 
have  something  in  it  which  is  so)  since  it  produceth  such  beings 

*  See  Ciceroli  De  Nature  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  7.  8.  9. 
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from  itself?"  Aiul  though  perhaps  eome  may  lh!nk  tJiat  of 
Cotta's  hero  to  li;i\c  been  a  smart  and  witty  repartee,^  Qusrit 
Socrates,  uudcfinimamarripuerinius,  si  nulla  f'uerit  in  rausdo?  Et 
ego  qiiiero,  undu  oratiouem?  unde  numeros?  nnde  cantue?  nisi 
vero  loquisolciii  cum  luna  putemus,cum  propriua  accesserit:  aut 
ad  harmoniam  ciiuere  mundum,  lit  Pyth^oraa  exietimat,  "  So- 
crates demandeth  whence  we  snatched  soul,  life  and  reason,  if  then 
were  none  in  the  world  ?  and  I  demauit  {saith  he)  whence  did  we 
snatch  speech,  music  and  numbers?  Unless  perhaps  you  will 
suppose  the  sun  to  confabuLite  with  the  moon,  when  he  ap- 
proaches near  her  in  the  Syzygia ;  or  the  world  to  sound  im- 
monically,  as  Pythngoras  conceited."  Yet  this,  how  smart 
soever  it  may  seem,  was  really  but  an  empty  dash  of  Academic 
wit,  without  any  sol"^''  '  '  ' "  ''  as  shall  be  manifest  after- 
wards. Lastly,  the  -ed  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  God  ader  thia  mai  lars  corporis  nostn  est,  qiue 
non  sit  minor,  quam  us,  sic  mundum  universuiii 
pluris  esse  necGsse  e»  aliquajnuniversi:  As  there 
IS  no  part  of  our  boi  nfcrior  in  perfection  to  onr- 
selves,  BO  must  thi^  3  needs  be  supposed  to  be 
better  and  more  perf  the  parts  thereof."  Where- 
fore, since  it  is  bettf  ivitb  life  and  understanding, 
than  to  be  devoid  th  are  pure  perfections;  ihey 
being  in  some  measi  nust  needs  be  much  more  in 
the  whole.  Nulliua  pare  potest  esse  sentiens ; 
"  No  part  of  that  whicn  is  uiieriy  aead  and  stupid,  can  have  life 
and  understanding  in  it."  .\nd  it  is  a  niadnt^'i  for  nny  man  ta 
suppose,  Nihil  in  omni  mundo  melius  esse,  quam  ee,  "  that  there  is 
□othing  in  the  whole  world  better  than  himself  or  than  mankind," 
which  IS  but  a  part  thereof.  Now  Cotta  here  again  exercises 
his  jeering  Academic  wit  after  the  same  manner  ae  before :  Hoc 
si  placet,  jam  eflScies,  ut  mundus  optime  libnim  legere  videatnr, 
&C.  Isto  modo  etiam  disertus,  mathematicus,  musicue,  omni 
denique  doctrina  refertus,  poetremo  philosophue  erit  mandub 
"  By  this  same  argument  you  might  as  well  prove,  that  the 
world  is  also  book-Ieamed,  an  orator,  a  nuttheroatician,  a  musi- 
cian, and  last  of  all,  a  philosopher."  But  neither  this  objection 
of  his,  nor  that  former,  have  any  tirmitude  at  all  in  tbemt 
because  though  an  efiect  cannot  be  better  or  more  perfect  than 
its  cause,  nor  a  part  than  the  whole,  and  therefore,  whatsoever 
there  is  of  pure  perfection  in  any  efiect,  it  must  needs  be  more 
in  the  cause ;  yet  as  to  those  things  there  mentioned  by  Cotta, 
(which  have  aU  a  plain  mixture  of  imperfection  in  them)  as  tbey 
could  not  therefore  formally  exist  in  that  which  is  weolatelj 
perfect,  so  is  it  soffident,  that  they  are  all  eauoently  and  virtnall^ 
contained  therein. 

*  Ibid,  lib,  3.  cap.  1 1.  p.  3D$4.  torn.  9.  opp. 
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By  such  arj^unientations  as  these  (besides  that  taken  from  the 
topic  of  prescience  and  diyinatiou)  did  the  ancient  Stoics  endca- 
Toar  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  a  universal 
Nomeiiy  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that 
such  a  one,  as  was  not  a  mere  plastic  or  methodical  and  senseless, 
bat  a  conscious  and  perfectly  intellectual  nature.     So  that  the 
world  to  them  was  neither  a  mere  heap  and  congeries  of  dead 
and  stupid  matter,  fortuitouslv  compacted  together ;  nor  yet  a 
buge  plant  or  vegetable,  that  is,  endued  with  a  spermatic  prin- 
ciple only ;  but  an  animal  informed  and  enlivened  by  an  intel- 
lectual souL     And  though,  being  incorporealists,  they  sometimes 
called  the  whole  world  itself  or  mundane  animal,  God ;  and  some- 
times the  fiery  principle  in  it,  as  intellectual,  and  the  Hegemonic 
of  the  mundane  soul ;  yet  was  the  god  of  the  Stoics  properly, 
not  the  very  matter  itself,  but  that  great  soul,  mind,  and  under- 
standing, or  in  Seneca's  language,  that  '^  ratio  incorporalis,"  that 
rules  the  matter  of  the  whole  world.     Which  Stoical  god  was 
also  called  as  well  T  aya^ov  as  Novc,  "good"  as  "mind;"  as 
that  which  is  a  most  moral,  benign,  and  beneficent  being ;  ac- 
cording to  that  excellent   Gleanthean   description   of  him,   iu 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  :'^ 

V  aya^hv  Ipwr^  fi   olov  i(rri;  acovf  ik, 
Tirayfifvovt  SiKOLOVt  Zaiov,  ihtnpkQ, 
Kparotfv  iaVTOv,  x9^^^f^^»  'aX^v,  ^cov,  &c 

But  this  maker  and  governor  of  the  whole  world  was  most  com- 
monly named  by  the  Stoics  Zeus  and  Zen,  or  Jupiter ;  some  of 
them  concluding,  that  therefore  there  was  but  one  Zeus  or  inde- 
pendent Deity,  because  the  whole  world  was  but  one  animal 
governed  by  one  soul ;  and  others  of  them  endeavouring,  on  the 
contrary,  to  prove  the  unity  and  singularity  of  the  world  from 
the  oneliness  of  this  Zeus,  or  the  supreme  Deity,  supposed  and 
taken  for  p^ranted,  and  because  there  is  but  one  fate  and  provi- 
dence. Which  latter  consequence,  Plutarch  would  by  no  means 
allow  of,  he  writing  thus  concerning  it,  where  he  pleads  for  a 
plurality  of  worlds:*  Kal  fxifv  ra  ye  aWa  twv  Sroxicwv  tic  av 
^oSilOcffi,  irvvdavo/ilvciiy,  wCjq  Ecfta/o/ilv?)  fiia  fiivei  koi  Ilpovoia,  ical 
ov  TroXAol  AUg  Koi  Zrjveg  taovrat,  TrXccui/oiv  ovtwv  icoo-fiaiv ;  rig 
yap  avayKfi  iroXXoifg  elvai  A/ac,  av  irXc/ovcc  <^<^^  Koa/ioc,  Koi  juli} 
Kaff  iKatrrov  ap\ovTa  irpwrov  icm  riytfiova  rov  oXou  &€Ov,  olo^  6 
vap^  rifiiv  Kvpioq  airavrwv  koi  warrip  eTTovo/ua^o/icvocy  &C.  "  ^  either 
is  it  at  all  considerable,  what  the  Stoics  here  object  against  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  they  demanding,  how  there  could  be  but  one 
fate,  and  one  providence,  and  one  Jove  (or  independent  Deity) 
where  there  many  worlds  ?    For  what  necessity  is  there,  that 

*°  In  two  places,  natiiely,  Protreptic.  cap.  6.  p.  61.  and  Stromal,  lib.  5.  p.  713. 
♦  De  Del  Or.  p.  425. 


there  must  lie  more  Zens  or  Jovea  than  one,  if  there  were  more 
worlda'i*  and  why  might  not  that  one  and  the  eame  God  of  Uu* 
universe,  culled  by  ua  the  Lord  and  Father  of  all,  be  the  finK 
prince,  and  highest  governor  in  nil  those  worlds?  Or  whit 
hinders,  but  that  a  multitude  of  worlds  might  be  all  subject  Uf' 
the  fate  and  providence  of  one  Jupiter,  or  supreme  God,  liimMilf 
inspecting  and  ordering  them  every  one ;  and  imparting  principloi. 
and  spermatic  reasons  to  ihem,  according  to  which  all  things  ioj 
them  might  be  governed  and  disposed  ?  For  can  many  diatioel' 
persons  in  an  army  or  chorus  be  reduced  into  one  body  or  polity  f 
and  could  not  ten  or  fiftyi  or  a  hundred  worlds  in  the  univere^i 
be  all  governed  by  <  be  ordered  together  in  »*- 

ference  to  one  princi'  li  place  these  two  things  artf 

pltunly  contained ;  fi  oics  unqnestionably  asserted! 

one  supreme  Deity,  .  narch  over  the  whole  world}; 

and  secondly,  that  P  far  from  giving  any  entePB 

tainment  to  the  coi  that  be  concluded,   thoi  *~ 

there  were  ten  or  fif  d  worlds,  yet  they  were 

auWect  to  one  suprei  I  independent  Deity. 

But  however,  thou  thus  unquestionably  aaserted 

one  sole  iii<]e[>cndcn.  1  Numen,  the  monardi  ovfl 

the  whole  world,  ye  withstanding,  together  wit! 

the  other  Pagan?,  acknowledge  a  plurality  of  gods;  they  con- 
cluding, miiTa  jftTni  tn-iii  '^iun-  Ktn  C'uii''yt.ii;  "  that  nil  tblQgB 
were  full  of  gods  and  demons."  And  bo  far  were  they  Irom 
falling  short  of  the  other  Pagans,  as  to  this  polytheism  or  mnld- 
plicity  of  gods,  that  they  seem  rather  to  have  surpassed  and  oot- 
etripped  them  therein.  Plutarch*  making  mention  of  tliear 
ToaouTtiv  irA^fioc  Stwv,  "  their  so  great  multitude  of  gods ;"  and 
affirming  tbem,  ifnrcir\ijK(v<u  rif  \6yt^  dtuv  r6v  oipavhv,  n)v 
ySv,  t6v  ilpa,  njv  daXarrav,  "  to  have  filled  the  whole  heaven, 
earth,  air,  and  sea  with  gods."  Nevertheless,  they  pliuiilj 
declare,  that  ^1  this  their  multiplieity  of  gods  (one  only  ex- 
cepted) was  generated  or  created  in  time  oy  that  one,  called 
Zeus  or  Jupiter,  who  was  not  only  the  spermatic  reason,  but  also 
the  soul  and  mind  of  the  whole  unrverse ;  and  who  from  himself 
produced  the  world,  and  those  gods,  out  of  non-existence  into 
being.  And  not  only  so,  but  tnat  also  in  the  successive  con- 
flagrations they  are  all  again  resolved  and  swallowed  np  into 
that  one.  Thus  Plutarch  in  his  defect  of  oracles,*  writing  of 
the  mortality  of  demons:  Toiic  Stuikouc  yivbioimntv  ov  fiovov 
Kara  Saifi6vwv,  ^v  Xiyw  So^av,  i\ovTag,  a\\a  Kul  ^iwv,  £i^ail> 
roaovTOu  rb  irXridoc,  ivl  )^pti)/ilvovg  a'(S/'|i  iral  a^Baprr^  towc  81 
SWovc  Kai  ytyovivat  ical  ^Qapiiaia^ai  voiiliovrac,  "  We  know  the 

•  De  Itepugnaaliii  Stoicorum,  p.  1075.  torn.  2.  opp. 

•  P.  ao. 
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Stoics  to  miuntain  this  opinion,  not  only  concerning  demons,  but 
abo  the  gods  themselves,  that  they  are  mortal.    For  though  they 
owo  snch  a  multitude  of  gods,  yet  do  they  acknowledge  only  one 
of  them  eternal  and  incorruptible ;  affirming  concerning  all  the 
nit,  that  as  they  were  made  in  time,  so  they  shall  be  again  cor- 
rupted and  destroyed."     Plutarch  himself  there  defends  the 
mortality  of  demons,  but  this  only  as  to  their  corporeal  part, 
that  they  die  to  their  present  bodies,  and  transmigrate  into  others, 
theirsouls  in  the  mean  time  remaining  immortal  and  incorruptible; 
bat  the  Stoics  maintained  the  same  as  well  concerning  gods  as 
demons;  and  that  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  their  very  souls, 
liyes  and  personalities,  should  be  utterly  extinguished  and  de- 
stroyed.    To  the  same  purpose  Plutarch  again  writetb,  in  his 
book  of  Common  Notions  against  the  Stoics:*  Xpvannrog  koI 
KXeavOiig   ifiirtir\tiK6TBg   (a>c   tvoQ  HWtXv)    tcJ   Xoyc^   dttjv   rbv 
ovpavoVf  Trjv  yfiv,  tov  alpa,  rfjv  ^aXarrav,  oifciva  twv  roaoirijjv 
i^OapTOV^  ohii  aiSiov  airoXiXolwaat,  wXriv  /loyov  tov  Aiog'  uc  ov 
wavrag  KaravaXltTKOViTi  Toig  aXAovCy  &C.  ravra  Si  ovx  otg  aWa 
iroAAa  rbiv  arcjircuv  fTvXXoyiZ6fikva  i\H  rag  xnTfAitreig  avTwv,  kqi 
T&ig  ioyfiacFiv  tinTai^  aXXa  avroX  fiiya  /3ocuin-£C  iv  roig  TrepX  diiov 
Koi    irpovolagy    alfiapfiiviig   tb    koI   iftvtTewg    y/oa/i/iaai    SiappiiSriv 
Myovaif  TOwc  Oiovg  avavrai^  ilvai  ytyovdrag  Koi  <pOapi)<Top(vovg 
hvo  wvpo^y  TfiKToifg  Kara  aifTOvg,  Sxrmp  Kiipivovg  ri  Kamnplvovc 
ovTOQ,  "  Chrysippus  and  Cleanthes,  having  filled  the  whole  heaven, 
earth,  air  and  sea  with  gods,  leave  not  one  of  these  their  so  many 
gods  incorruptible  nor  eternal,   save  Jupiter  only,   into  whom 
they  consume  all  the  rest ;  thereby  making  him  to  be  a  helluo 
and  devourer  of  gods ;  which  is  as  bad  as  if  they  should  affirm 
him  to  be  corruptible,  it   ai^uing  as  much  imperfection   for 
one  to   be   nourished   and.  preser\'ed    by  the  consumption   of 
other  things  into  him,  as  for  himself  to  die.     Now  this  is  not 
only  gathered  by  way  of  consequence  from  the  other  principles 
of  the  Stoics,  but  it  is  a  thing  which  they  expressly  assert,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaim  in  all  their  writings  concerning  the 
gods,  providence,  fate  mnd  nature ;  that  all  the  gods  were  gene- 
rated (or  made  in  time)  and  that  they  shall  be  all  destroyed  by 
fire ;  they  supposing  them  to  be  meltable,  as  if  they  were  waxen 
or  leaden  things."     This  indeed  is  essential  to  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine, and  from  their  principles  inseparable  and  unavoidable ; 
forasmuch  as  thev  held  all  to  be  body,  and  that  in  the  successive 
conflagrations  all  corporeal  svstems  and  compages  shall  be  dis- 
solved by  fire ;  so  that  no  otner  Deity  can  then  possibly  remain 
safe  and  untouched,  save  Jupiter  alone,  the  fiery  principle  of  the 
universe,  animated  or  intellectual.     Here  therefore  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  to  be  observed  betwixt  these  Stoics  and 

*  P.  1075. 
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the  other  pagan  Theists ;  that  whereas  the  others  for  the  most 
part  acknowledged  their  gods  to  have  been  made  in  time  by  one 
supreme  universal  Numen,  but  yet  nevertheless  to  be  immortal, 
and  to  continue  to  eternity ;  the  Stoical  Pagans  maintained,  that 
all  their  other  gods,  save  Jupiter  alone,  were  not  only  yeyovoTf^, 
but  also  00ap?)ao/ievo(,  such  as  should  be  as  well  corrupted  as 
they  were  generated,  and  this  so  also,  as  that  their  very  per- 
sonalities should  be  utterly  abolished  and  annihilated ;  all  the 
Stoical  gods  in  the  conflagration  being  as  it  were  melted  and 
confounded  into  one. 

Wherefore  during  the  intervals  of  the  successive  conflagrations, 
the  Stoics  all  agreed,  that  there  is  no  more  than  one  God  (Zeus 
or  Jupiter)  left  alone  (there  being  then  indeed  nothing  else 
besides  himself,  who  afterwards  produceth  the  whole  mundane 
system,  together  with  all  the  gods,  out  of  himself  agidn.  Cbry- 
sippus  in  Plutarch  affirmeth  :*  'Eodclvai  rc^  fxlv  avOptJWt^  tov  A(a 
Koi  TOV  KOfTfxovy  Ty  81  ^p^XV  ''^^  fl^ovoiav*  orav  ovv  Imrvpoiaic 
yivrirai,  fiovov  a(pS>apTOv  ovra  tov  Afa  rwv  dcajv,  avaxjiopiiv  lici  rj}v 
TTpovoiavy  ilra  ofAOv  'yEVO/Lclvovci  ^ttI  /imc  tijc  ^oii  aldcpoc  ovafac 
SiaTiXiXv  a/i0oWpoi;c9  '^  That  as  Jupiter  and  the  world  may  be 
resembled  to  a  man,  so  may  providence  be  to  the  soul :  when 
therefore  there  shall  be  a  conflagration,  Jupiter  of  all  the  gods 
being  alone  incorruptible  and  then  remaining,  will  retire  and 
withdraw  himself  into  providence ;  and  so  both  together  remain 
in  that  same  ethereal  substance."  Where  notwithstanding 
Jupiter  and  providence  are  really  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 
And  Seneca^  writeth  thus  concerning  the  life  of  a  wise  man  in 
solitude :  Qualis  futura  est  vita  sapientis,  si  sine  amicis  relin- 
quatur,  in  custodiam  conjectus,  aut  in  desertum  littus  ejectus  ? 
Qualis  est  Jovis,  cum,  resolute  mundo,  et  Diis  in  UNUitf  CON- 
FUSis,  paulisper  cessante  natura,  acquiescit  sibi,  cogitationibus 
suis  traditus,  *^  If  you  ask  what  would  be  the  life  of  a  wise  man, 
cither  in  a  prison,  or  desert  ?  I  answer,  the  same  with  that  of 
Jupiter,  when  the  world  being  resolved,  and  the  GODS  all  con- 
founded into  ONE,  and  the  course  of  nature  ceasing,  he  resteth 
in  himself,  conversing  with  his  own  cogitations.  Arrianus' 
Epictetus  likewise,  speaking  of  the  same  thing,  ironically  intro- 
duces Jupiter,  bemoaning  nimsclf  in  the  conflagration  as  now 
left  quite  alone,  after  this  manner  if  TaXac  iju),  ovtb  ri}v*Hpav 
€  Y^,  oSrc  Tr)v  'A&iivav,  cure  tov  'ATToXXoiva,  ourc  SX(t»c  fi  aScX^ov, 
v  viov,  rj  (Tvyysvrjy  **  Alas,  I  am  now  left  all  alone;  I  have 
neither  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  Apollo  with  me ;  neither  brother 
nor  son,  nor  nephew,  nor  kinsman  (neither  god  nor  goddess)  to 
keep  me  company."     He  adding  also,  accoraing  to  the  sense  of 

♦  P.  1077.  [De  Repugn.  Stoicor.] 
'  Epibt.  9.  p.  *22.  torn.  2.  opp. 
t  Arr.  Ub.  3.  cap.  13.  [P.  291.] 
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the  Stoics,  that  in  all  these  successive  conflagrations,  6  Zcvc 

"^  ovroc  iavT^   <r6vftm,  Koi    i^ov^^a^ci    c^'   lavrov,  koI    ivvou    rriv 

miatinv  lavroi),  oia  Ifrrli  koi  €V  hrivolaiQ  jlverai  npurovtraig  iavrtijff 

'^Jupiter  being  left  alone,  converseth  only  with  himself,  and 

lesteth  in  himself,  considering  his  own  government,  and  being 

entertained  with  thoughts  becoming  himself."    And  thus  have 

we  made  it  unquestionably  evident,  that  the  Stoics  acknowledged 

only  one  independent  and  self-existent  Deity,  one  universal 

M^omen,  which  was  not  only  the  creator  of  all  the  other  gods, 

bat  also,  in  certain  alternate  vicissitudes  of  time,  the  decreator 

of  them ;  he  then  swallowing  them  up«  and  devouring  them  all 

iDto  himself,  as  he  had  before  produced  them  together  with  the 

world  out  of  himself.' 

'  So  many  graye  and  learned  writen  have  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
that  were  I  to  enter  in  this  place  into  a  long  dissertation  upon  it,  I  sliould  undertake  a 
raperflaons  labour.  I  shall  say  a  few  words,  however,  upon  the  gods  of  this  sect,  in 
order  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Cudworth.  I.  The  gods  of  the 
Stoics  are,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  of  a  twofold  kind,  natural,  if  we  may  so  term  them, 
and  made.  The  natural  gods  are  the  heavenly  bodies^  sun,  moon,  fixed  stars,  and 
planets ;  the  divinity  of  which  is  asserted  at  great  length  by  Lucilius  in  Cicero  De 
Natun  Deor,  lib.  2.  Lactantius,  Divinar.  Institut  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  p.  1 85.  says :  Phi- 
loaophi  Stoicse  discipline  in  ea  sunt  opinione,  ut  omnia  coclestia,  que  moventur,  in 
Deorum  numero  habenda  esse,  censeant,  **  The  philosophers  of  the  Stoical  creed  are 
of  opinion,  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  which  move  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  number  of 
the  gods."  We  have  already,  therefore,  a  countless  host  of  gods.  But,  whether  in  addi- 
tion to  the  heavenly  bodies  they  acknowledged  any  other  natural  deities  except  demons, 
whidi  Plutarch  informs  us,  De  Pladtis  PhHos.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  882.  tom.  2.  opp.  were 
introduced  by  them,  I  very  much  doubt.  For  when  he  says,  De  Repugnantiis 
Stoicor.  p.  1075.  tom.  2.  opp.  that  this  sect  filled  the  earth,  air,  sea,  and  fire  with 
gods,  he  speaks  more  in  the  spirit  of  malice  than  of  truth.  Nor  do  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  any  greater  ikith  in  those  who  have  recorded  that  the  earth,  water,  fire,  and  I 
know  not  what  other  portions  of  nature,  were  reckoned  by  the  Stoics  in  the  rank  of 
gods.  The  style  of  speaking  commonly  adopted  by  the  Stoics  was  the  sole  cause,  in  my 
opinion,  why  many  entertained  so  un&vourable  an  opinion  of  this  class.  They  supposed 
a  divine  power  to  pervade  the  whole  imiverse  ;  hence  every  thing,  they  considered, 
might  in  a  certain  way  be  called  Grod,  and  was  very  often  so  called  by  them.  Res  ipsa, 
says  the  Stoic,  discoursing  in  Cicero  De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  p.  2988.  in  qua 
vis  major  est  aliqua,  sic  appellatur,  ut  ea  ipsa  vis  nominetur  Deus,  **  The  thing  in 
which  there  exists  any  connderable  power,  is  so  named,  that  the  power  itself  is  called 
God."  And  a  little  before :  Illud,  quod  erat  a  Deo  natum,  nomine  ipsius  Dei  nuncu- 
pabant,  ^  That  which  was  produced  from  God  they  designated  by  the  name  of  God 
himself.**  Hence  many  who  did  not  attend  to  the  meaning  of  these  phrases  fancied, 
that  the  several  parts  of  the  universe  were  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  so  many  separate 
and  self-existent  deities,  to  which  opinion,  however,  they  were  altogether  opposed. 
They  suffered  various  names  of  one  God  to  be  applied  according  to  the  variety  of  his 
functions  and  virtues,  but  at  the  same  time  supposed  all  these  names  to  belong  to  one 
being,  who  manifests  his  power  in  divers  ways.  Seneca,  De  Beneficiis,  lib.  4.  cap.  7. 
p.  427.  Quecumque  voles,  Deo  nomina  proprie  aptabis,  vim  aliquam  effectumque 
ccelestium  renim  continentia.  Tot  appellationes  ejus  poasunt  esse,  quot  munera, 
•'  You  may  give  to  God  with  propriety  any  names  whatever,  that  imply  any  power 
and  effect  of  celestial  things.  His  appellations  may  be  as  numerous  as  his  functions." 
Add  Athenagoras,  who  beautifully  illustrates  the  same,  Legat.  pro  Christianis  cap.  6. 
p.  28.  ed.  Oxon.  I  should  not  be  disposed,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  gods  of  the 
Stoics,  strictly  so  called  by  them,  out  of  the  region  of  the  stars  ;  which,  on  account  of 
their  wonderfully  constant  and  unvarying  courses  they  consider^  to  be  inhabited  by 
intelligences  of  surpassing  excellence,  culled  or  decerpted  from  the  supreme  Deity. 
The  m€ui0  gods,  as  I  have  termed  them,  of  the  Stoics,  were  men  or  heroes^  exalted  to 
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It  it  granted,  that  these  Stoics  m  well  as  the  otber  Pagans 
did  religiously  wortiliip  more  gods  than  one,  that  is  more  under- 
ataadiDg  beings  superior  to  men.     For  it  was  Epictetus''  own 

htarea  by  the  aUem  and  admimlion  of  morlalx.  But,  wlicthti  Uict  nnfced  tlw( 
unong  the  godi  from  Ihcir  own  convittion,  or  menly  to  uroid  (he  iU  will  of  othtn,  1 
would  not  nuhlj  KTvtt.  It  ia  niffidertl  Tut  ui  to  expound  thuir  doctrine,  Initing  h  to 
Others  to  dedde,  irlii.-thet  it  wen  sincere  or  pretended.  The  Stoks,  although  Ibf}' 
denied  the  ImmorteliLv  of  souls,  nereftheless  conudered  the  mind*  of  some  men  to 
poawH  M  much  liitiu'  -.mil  corotancr.  tluit  thcr  nmaintrd,  when  freed  from  the  bwlioi, 
lad  did  not  return  to  ihe  t  rce  of  huI>  till  the  fiiukl  CDuB*- 

gtation  of  the  world.     The*  ■  Ihey  held  to  be  goila  and  nMCt 

to  be  worahipped  aa  ^ods.  nded  the  vonhip  of  llefcnloi 

£llculBpiIu^  CbMoi,  awi  Iht  ere  kiio«n  to  IiH'e  liTcd  smoBf 

men.     This  is  mBnirm  aa  w  ton  oadfM  nuthon  u  fhHn  tba 

discoune  of  the  Sl.ji^-  Balb-  Ueoc,  lib.  2.  wp.  2*.  p.  MM. 

torn.  9.  opp.  who,  nfler  dc«  uT  lieioes,  condudu  the  nibjett 

with  these  worda;  Quorum  nl/iue  slemilate  (hienntur.  Oti 

rite  habiti  aunt,  qon  m  el  opt  I'hoee  aouia,  as  bdnft  pennaDMt 

•nd  enjoying  eternity,  were  i  ,  aince  they  wete  both  bwC  and 

demal."    The  reM  of  the  g  irai:  alttgether  lepudialad  by 

tlie  Stoic*,  who  contended,  I  3ie  than  porta  of  the  nalttre  oT 

things,  cltrthed  by  potlic  !ic> .^    .._ .  Honct  arose  those  numeroiu 

physical  eiplitslions  of  the  ancieot  fables  conceming  the  gmis,  nhieh  baTe  for  tbe 
most  pnrt  come  down  to  oui  own  times,  and  in  which  this  sect  in  partkuUr  took  a 
wonderful  delight 

II.  We  see,  thetefare,  what  sort  of  gods  the  Stoics  professed,  which  I  hare  thought 
proper  to  be  at  some  psins  in  sbawiiig,  because  most  of  those,  I  obaore,  who  haTe 
canvassed  the  religion  c^  this  sect,  do  not  do  them  justice,  while  others  are  altogetbor 
b  doubt  as  to  the  opinion  they  ought  to  form  resp^ing  Uieir  gods.  To  myself  th^ 
appear  to  hare  wor^ipped  no  deities  properly  so  called,  except  thenatures  readlog  in 
the  stars,  and  the  souls  of  great  men.  And  even  so,  the  multitude  of  their  dciti««  is 
sufficiently  large,  nay,  incredible.  Neiertheless,  their  haring  worshipped  so  many 
gods  occasions  less  aurprise  than  their  not  having  worshipped  more.  For  if  thoy 
hod  wished  their  religions  opiniona  (o  hamioniie  iiith  the  rest  of  their  precepla,  tbsy 
ought  to  have  adopted  a  much  larger  number.  "  An  laferior  Deity,"  according  to  tba 
SCoii^  "  la  a  nature  partaking  of  mind,  counsel,  reason,  and  lastly  of  the  faculty  of 
ucitiog  matter,  and  plucked  from  the  supreme  Being,  like  a  branch  or  tod."  For  tbeir 
sole  reason  for  ranking  the  aton  among  the  gods  was,  because  their  perpetual  and  con- 
stant courses  proved,  that  mind  and  intelligence  resided  in  them.  That  is,  as  we  kani 
from  Cicero,  they  reasoned  as  follows ,  "  Wtuterer  possesses  miod  and  conasel  is  a 
port  of  God,  and  a  certain  God.  But,  where  there  ia  constancy  and  perpetual  order, 
there  of  necessity  must  be  mind  and  counsel.  Now  the  stars  preserve  thor  orderly, 
constant  and  equable  courses ;  therefore  they  are  endowed  widi  mind  and  reastm ; 
therefore  they  are  gods."  However,  if  we  follow  the  principles  of  the  Stoics,  this  de- 
Idiption  of  a  God  applies  equally  well  to  the  souls  of  men.  For  these  also  not  oalj 
partake  of  reason,  mind,  and  order,  but  are  also  decerpted  Irom  God,  and  portkins 
sr  branches  of  the  supreme  Being,  in  which  there  exists  the  power  of  impelling  and 
(iciling  matter.  Accordingly,  the  Stoics  do  not  hesitate  frequently  to  call  the  bnman 
nind  God,  Wherefore,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  ihey  ought  also  to  have  pbced  all 
K)ula  among  the  gods  and  to  bare  mutually  paid  divine  honours  to  each  otba.  I  paM 
ivcr  the  souls  of  brutes,  upon  which  they  did  not  all  hold  the  same  opinion. 

III.  Now  it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Stoia  were  not  worahippeit 
>f  many  goda  in  the  aame  sense  as  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  therefiwe  caoMt 
>roperly  be  ranked  in  the  aame  clan.  Their  gods  were  pajts  of  the  one  snpiane. 
Being,  and  were  ultimately  to  return  to  the  source  from  which  they  emanated.  Thsy 
lessened,  therefore,  no  stability  or  virtue  of  their  own ;  nt  the  coming  of  the  gnat 
'cer  death  and  destruction  awaited  them  all.  But  the  gods  of  the  other  classes  wtre 
«lf-ciislcnl  natures,  really  distinct  and  separate  from  the  aupreme  Being,  and  about  to 


*  Apud  Arrian.  Diss.  Epiclet.  lib.  I.  diss.  1,  p.  84. 
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exhortation :  EiS^ot;  dtoi^y  *^  Pray  to  the  gods."  And  the  same 
philoBopher^  tbns  describeth  the  disposition  of  a  person  rightly 
affected :  QlXw  ASivat^  rl  fioi  KadTixov  woog  rove  &covc>  **  I  would 
willingly  know  what  is  my  duty,  first  to  the  gods,  and  then  to 
my  parents  and  other  relations."  And  they  are  M.  Antoninus' 
prcccptfl  :*  AiSoti  iioi^y  "  Revere  the  gods,"  and :  'Ev  airaai  3«ouc 
innAov,  **  In  every  thing  implore  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
;>odi'  And  accordmgly  in  that  close  of  his  first  book,^  himself 
does  thankfully  ascril)e  many  particular  benefits  to  the  gods  in 
common :  Ilopa  twv  &€(ov  to  ayaOoifc  TraTnrouC)  &c.  ^*  I  owe  to 
the  gudsy  that  I  had  good  progenitors  and  parents,"  &c  Where, 
affloDgst  the  rest,  he  reckons  up  this  for  one,  that  he  never  was 
IDT  great  proficient,  either  in  poetry  or  rhetoric ;  because  these 
vouM  probably  (had  he  succeeded  m  his  pursuit  of  them)  have 
hindered  him  from  the  attainment  of  far  better  things.  And 
after  all  his  enumeration,  he  concludeth  thus :  Uavra  yap  ravra 
Si«v  jioifiwv  Kfll  TV Yiic  StTrai,  **  For  all  these  things  need  the 
auiftance  of  the  gods  and  fortune,"  viz.  because  they  are  not  in 
our  own  power.* 

naam  to  all  eternitj;  which  also  had  the  power  of  dutributing  rewards  and  inflicting 
poBJihmenti.  The  Stoics,  to  speak  properly,  acknowledged  but  one  God.  Athena- 
fm%  ApoL  pro  Christian,  cap.  6.  p.  20.  Ut  Sk  6.irb  r^c  oroac*  k^v  rate  irpotnf' 
jyttu/Q  KarA  rdc  irapaWd^tic  riic  CXiyc*  ^t'  '/C  ^ao't  tb  trvivfia  x*^P^^^  "f"**^ 
^ler,  vXf^t'vAMri  t6  ^kXov  roif;  6v6fia(Ti,  rtp  yovv  ipytp  cva  vofiitovtri  rbv  ^tSv, 
"  The  Stoics,  although  by  using  various  appellations  according  to  the  variety  of  matter, 
thrmi;*h  which  they  assert  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  diffused,  they  multiply  the  divinity 
ia  iiune,  nevertheless  in  reality  consider,  that  there  is  only  one  God."  But  inasmuch 
u  tbcT  nipi>o8et1  this  one  God  to  have  sent  forth  portions  of  his  own  virtue,  and  in- 
(''wd  them  in  certain  bodies,  they  therefore  appeared  to  worship  several  gods,  and 
■n«  themselves  anxious  to  apfK-ar  so.  Nor  did  they  at  all  conceal  thid,  but  in  my 
^'pbiiin  used  the  words  God  and  gods  promiscuously  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing, 
llattlii'v  mi^ht  in  a  certain  sense  l>e  said  to  be  worshippers  of  one  and  also  of  many 
rJ*.  t  tf  this  wc  have  innumenihie  instances  in  Antoninus,  Senwu,  Arrum,  by  whom 
tne aod  the  same  thing  is  attributeil  indiitcriminately  somttimes  to  gods  and  sometimes 
^^i*n\.  As  an  example  I  sliall  adduce  one  passage  of  the  emperor  Antoninus,  from 
■!».  \'2.  Kvt, .'».  p.  3,5 1.  'Op^c  ydp  rat  aM^,  on  tovto  TrafiaZijruii'  ^iKaioXoyy  wpoc 
TON  OEO'N-  ore  &v  c'  orrw  fuXiyofit^a  TOr:£  OKOrS,  ti  /i»)  /ipierroc  rai 
'■icauiroroi  nVi,  **  You  see,  that  in  investigating  this  matter  you  vindienle  yourself 
'♦fuMioil;  but  we  would  not  so  vindicate  our><,'lve8  U'foretlie  goils,  unless  they  were 
» ■:«  i:pri,:ht  and  most  just.*"  Add  Arrian's  Kpictetu;*,  lib.  I.  cap.  TJ.  p.  118.  AlC. 
Tbt  :,-nniiJ  Dmtor  him«elf  rightly  notict'^  this  a  little  afterwards  ;  but  he  assigns  a  dif- 
i?t^.i  Misrni,  which  I  do  not  agrc*e  to;  namely,  that  the  ginls  of  the  Stoics  considered 
^'^>s  int!v  are  GihI.  and  n>verM.'lv  the  God  of  the  Stoics  considered  in  the  several  parts 
'Jt  :.-tjr^>i<i  iU^trihutt,d  into  m:niv  gmls. 
*  r-.«i.  lib.  :<.  caf).  17.  p.  2-2-2.  •  Lib.  (J.  sect.  30.  p.  1JM». 

■  Lii..  ♦;.  H^.  23,  p,  i}j3^  •»  Lih.  1.  Bt-a.  17..  p  30. 

'  In  rrfcreiue  to  these  |)ass.igeii,  wlicri  in  the  Stoics  exhort  us  to  pray  to  the  go<ls, 
*'»f  Mjur'k  n»a«le  a  little  iOntw  ou;;ht  especially  to  Ik.*  Ixirne  in  mind,  namely,  that  they 
*fc tilt  wunls  ^tbc  and  Jtoi  promincium.Hly  and  indifferently.  Nevertheli*8S,  I  would 
ft**  deny  iKiit  the  .Stoii-s  pniyeil  to  those  whom  they  cnllc<l  gt  ds,  as  well  as  to  the 
•"P?''me  iJiini; ;  a:thouL*h  in  both  eases  I  consider  them  to  have  acted  alMunlly. 
Aici.r!in;j  tii/<.'iio*s  doctrine,  the  minds  of  men  are  parts  of  (!«)d.  Therefore  a  Stoic, 
'■"•n  he  would  have  men  to  pray  to  (iod,  it  telling  a  p:irt  to  ajIdrt-M  prayers  to  its 
•''•^.  And  again,  wlien  he  says  that  men  otmlit  to  supplicate  the  other  go«ls,  he  is 
■^■•■••'t?  ftne  fart  of  fjod  to  liecome  a  Mipplinnt  to  another  jwrt.  But  mc  h  '»  the  wenk- 
•»*»  '-f  the  human  mind,  that  even  wise  men  are  \ery  frequently  muble  to  ^fceive 
^  *  f^Mf<lurDCC9  imme*ijjtch'  de<luahlv  fnrni  their  own  dogmas. 


Neither  can  it  be  denied,  but  tliat  they  did  often  dero^e 
from  the  honour  of  the  Bupremo  God,  by  attributing  euch  tmngs 
to  the  gods  in  oommon  (aa  the  donors  of  ihcni)  which  plwnfy 
belong  to  the  supreme  Crod  only.  As  when  Epictetus  make* 
reason  in  men  to  be  a  gift  of  the  gods:*  'H^Ti'  ovv  Xoyoc  ixi 
aTv\lq  Kol  KaKOCai fi'ivlq  Si'Sorai  \nr!>  ruiu  3'(ilii-;  "la  reaeoD  ther^ 
fore  given  ua  by  the  gods  merely  to  make  us  miserable  and 
nohappy  ?  And  when  he  agtun  imputes  virtue  to  them  :  "  Haat 
thou  overcome  thy  lui      •  •      ■  ranee,  thine  anger?"^  Iloay 

fttititiv   oit/o  StHrfnc,  rap\fa  ;   rairra  it:  ami  aurav 

ytvfrai  Kui  airo  tCiv  uch  greater  cause  then  hast 

thou  of  offering  eacii  i  hodet  got  a  coneulsliip  or 

praetorehip  ?     For  ih  only  from  thyself,  and  from 

the  gods.'     Though  ese  speeches  of  theirs  seems 

to  have  been  no  othp  use  they  took  it  for  granted, 

that  those  undcrstac  nor  to  men,  called  by  them 

goda,  were  all  of  the.  ,ta  and  ministers  of  the  ea- 

preme  God  in  the  gt-.^  e  world;  and  had  therefore 

some  kind  of  stroke  or  inmience,  more  or  less,  upon  all  the  con- 
cernments of  mankind.  Whence  it  came  to  pass  also,  that  tbey 
often  used  those  words  God  and  gods  promiscuously  and  indiffer- 
ently ;  as  one  and  the  same  celebrated  speech  of  Socrates  ia 
sometimes  expressed  singularly:  Ei  Tabr^  ti^  dt(^  ^(kov,  "If  God 
will  have  it  so,  let  it  be  so"  (Arr.  Epict.  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  and  libi 
4.  cap.  4.; ;  and  sometimes  again  plurally :  YA  ra6rf  ^(Kov  ra«c 
dioic.  "  If  the  gods  will  have  it  sa 

"Wherefore,  notwithstanding  the  many  goda  of  thoee  Stoics 
they  worshipped  for  all  that  one  supreme,  that  is,  one  uniTenal 
Numen,  that  contains  and  comprehends  the  whole  worid>  who 
was  variously  described  by  thera,  sometimes  as  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  whole  world:  'H  rCiv  5\wv  ^v<nc  trptatvT&nt 
dt'ov,}  "  The  nature  of  the  whole,  the  oldest  of  all  uie  gods;" 
and  'H  rk  oXa  StoticoinTa  ^bai^,  "  That  nature  which  governs  iJl 
things;"  'O  rqv  rCiv  Skuv  otiatav  Sioikuv  X6yo^,^  "  'Htat  reason 
whidi  governs  the  substance  of  all;"  'O  Sia  T^e  ovatac  Si^mv 
Aoyoci  "qI  Sia  irovroc  roD  aiwvoci  koto  iripioSou^  Ttrayutvac 
oiKovofidv  TO  irav,  H  "  That  reason  which  passes  through  the 
substance  of  the  universe,  and  through  all  eternity,  orders  and 
dispenaeB  all  according  to  appointed  periods."  Sometimes  ia  be 
called,  'H  rC>v  &X11IV  airfa,f  "  The  cause  of  all  things ;"  some- 
times. To  Tov  Koafiov  i)7e;io>'ikov,**  "  The  hegemonic  and  roling 
principle  of  the  whole  world ;"  and  'O  rtytfiuiv  rov  kAojum, 
"  The  prince  of  the  world."     Again,  'O  Sioikwk  to  8Aa,tt  "  "^^ 

*  Lib.  3.  cap.  24.    [Apud  Arrian.  p.  339.]  f  Lib.  i.  cap.  3.     [P.  3SB.1 

iAnWn.Ub.S.    [Sert.  I.p.  263.  J  Ant.  lih.T.Mct.  18- [P.SIJ.] 

II  Ant.  Iib.6.  •Mt.  1.     [Cige  i;0.]  ^  Ant  lib.  5.  net.  24. 

"  Ant.  lib.  9.  tf  Ant.  lib.  7.  Sfct.  47.    [S«et  75.  p.  3^.] 
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governor  of  the  whole,"  as  in  this  of  Epictetus :  'O  icaX&c  koI 
aja96g  rriv  avrov  yvwfiqv  vworirayt  t((J  Zioikovvti  ra  SXa,  ica- 
d^vep  oJ  ayaSfoXiroAiralvopLti^riiqirokiWQj^  "A  good  man  submits 
his  mind  to  the  governor  of  the  whole  universe,  as  good  citizens 
do  theirs  to  the  law  of  the  city."  Also,  *0  Scaraaaoiv,  "  The 
orderer  of  all ;"  in  this  other  religious  passage  of  the  same  philo- 
sophers :  T6  TraiStvcddat,  roxfriari  /lavdavciv  iKaara  ovrw  d'Actv, 
wc  ylvwraC  tcCjq  il  ytvkrai ;  itg  Si^ra^cv  airra  6  Stardaawv,!  "  To 
be  instmcted  is  to  will  things  to  be  as  thev  are  made :  and  how 
are  they  made?  as  that  great  disposer  of  all  hath  appointed." 
Again,  the  supreme  God  is  sometimes  called  by  them :  To  we- 
pkxov  ra  Ska  voepov,  '^that  intellectual  principle  which  contains 
the  whole,"  as  in  this  instruction  of  m.  Antoninus :  Mfj  ii6vov 
OtVfjtrrvHv  rt^  inpitYOvri  alpiy  aX\a  koI  <TVfi6povuv  rc^  Tripii\ovTi 
vavra  votp^X  "  That,  as  our  bodies  breathe  the  common  air,  so 
should  our  souls  suck  and  draw  in  vital  breath  from  that  great 
mind  that  comprehends  the  universe,  becoming  as  it  were  one 
spirit  with  the  same."  He  is  also  called  by  them  *0  roD  oXou 
vovc  Koi  Sidvoia,^  ^^  the  mind  and  understanding  of  the  whole 
world ;"  Mta  irivrtav  trirfn  vocpa,  "  One  intellectual  fountain  of 
all  things ;"  and  lastly,  to  name  no  more,  9c6c  cic  S^a  travrojvj 
Koi  ovata  fiittf  Koi  vofxog  cTc^H  '^  ^^^  ^^  through  all,  one  sub- 
stance, and  one  law."  Which  supreme  God  was  commonly 
called  also  by  the  Stoics,  together  with  the  generality  of  the 
other  Pagans,  6  Gcoc,  or  "  God,"  emphaticaUy  and  in  way  of 
eminencv,  as  in  this  of  Epictetus: *°  MviS^v  oXXo  dAe,  rj  a  6 
Bfoc  3'€A€t,  Koi  rig  crc  KcuXvact;  "Will  nothing  but  what  God 
willeth,  and  then  who  can  be  able  to  hinder  thee  ?"  And  again : 
9£Xi|(rov  KoXoc  ^avTJvai  rtf  dccj),  iwi^vfitiaov  Kadapog  /icra  icada- 
pov  (reaurov  yevirrOai  kqX  fiera  too  ScovjIT  **  Affect  to  seem  fair  to 
God,  desire  to  be  pure  with  thy  pure  self,  and  with  God." 
Also  where*  he  speaks  of  the  regular  course  of  things  in  nature : 
Ttrayfilvwgy  KaOavep  Ik  irpotrray jjiarog  Gcoi),  orav  lictTvoc  eiiry 
roTc  ^wToTc  av0Hv,  avOiXy  8rav  ctiry  jSXaoravttv,  jSXacrrai^ci,  "That 
it  proceedeth  orderly,  every  thing  as  it  were  obeying  the  com- 
mand of  God ;  when  he  bids  the  plants  to  blossom,  they  blos- 
som; and  when  to  bring  forth  fruit,  thev  bring  forth  fruit." 
To  which  innumerable  other  instances  might  be  added.  And 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  was  the  proper  name  of  this  supreme  God 
amongst  the  Stoics  also ;  whence  the  government  of  the  whole 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  12.     [Apud  Arrian.  p.  118.] 

t  £p.  p.  119.    Cant.  t  Lib.  8.  sect.  45.     [Sect  54.  p.  258.] 

i  Anton,  p.  125.    [Lib.  5.  aect.  30.  p.  164.]  ||  Ant.  p.  257.J 

^  Anton,  lib.  7.  sect  7.    [Sect.  9.  p.  210.] 

>•  Apud  Arrian,  lib.  2.  cap.  27.  p.  221. 

••  Lib.  2.  cap.  18.     [P.  225.] 

1  Apud  Arrian.  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  p.  122.  123. 
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world ia  called  by  them,  Aioc  Bmiiatais,'  "The  eovernmeat  or 
economy  of  .rupitor,"  Lastly,  this  auppcmo  Gou  ia  aometiinei 
distiDguiehed  by  lliein  from  the  other  goda,  expreaely  and  by , 
name ;  as  ia  this  ol'  Epictetue :  'Eyui  5'  t\u>  tSvi  virortraj^Safc 
t(vi  irtf^tffSa',  T<[t  5(1^  teat  ro'iQ  ficr  iKiivov,"  "  I  have,  whom  T 
ought  to  be  tiubject  to,  whom  to  obey,  God  and  those  who  uxt 
next  after  him:"  that  13,  the  supreme  nnd  inferior  guJs.  84. 
likewise,  where  lie  exhorteth  not  to  desire  things  out  ol  our 


'AAXa 
vote  iropaSoc,  tKtlvnt 
these  things,  and  the 
and  governed  by  thei 
that  places  fals  happin 
Kat  arivut,  Kal  Sf  H 
Xouf,  "  I  then  shall 
one,  even  Jupiter  hir 
And  it  must  io  rca 
versa!  Numen  of  the  w. 
above  all  their  other  ]r.irticuiar 
them  to  have  been  the  nmkcr  • 
whole  world,  and  the  oiiK 


KoX  roTc  oAXdic  '^toTc,  vett- 
"  Let  Jupiter  alone  with 
vcr  them  up  to  be  ordered 
lin,  where  he  personates  one 
iga  without  him:  KnHqfjai 
Till/  Ai'a  khI  roic  ^touf  tiX- 
Find  speaking  evil  of  ev^ 
ler  gods," 

1,  that  this  Jupiter,  or  uni-  j 
)noured  by  these  Stoios  far 
gods  ;  lie  being  acknowledged  by 
r  orcat^.f  .>f  tl.ftn  as  well  aa  the 
;ialaiia  iiiii.k.rlril  Uod  :  all  those 
other  gods,  as  hath  been  already  declared,  being  as  well  corrupt- 
ible, mortal,  and  annihilable,  as  they  were  generated  or  created. 
For  though  Cicero's  Lucilius  Balbus,}  where  he  pretends  to 
represent  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  attributes  the  very  first  ori- 
ginal of  the  world  to  a  plurality  of  gods,  in  these  words :  Dieo 
igitur  providentiA  Deorum  mundum  et  omnes  mundi  partes,  et 
initio  constitutas  esse,  et  omni  tempore  administrari ;  yet  unqnea- 
tionably  Cicero  forgat  himself  herein,  and  rather  spidce  the  lan- 
guage of  some  other  Pagans,  who,  together  with  uie  generation 
of  tne  world,  held  iodeal  a  plurality  of  eternal  (though  not  in- 
dependent) deities,  than  of  the  Stoics,  who  asserted  one  only 
eternal  God;  and  supposed,  in  the  reiterated  conjurations,  aU 


the  gods  to  be  melted  and  confounded  into  one,  so  that  Jupiter 
being  then  lefl  alone,  must  needs  make  up  the  world  i^ain,  as  also 
all  those  other  gods  out  of  himself.  And  thus  docs  Zeno  in  Laer- 
tius' describe  theCosmopceia:  T ov ^tav  kot  apxaQ,ta9  mrrov  avra, 
"  That  God  at  first  being  alone  by  himself,  converted  the  fiery 
substance  of  the  world  by  degrees  into  water,"  that  is,  into  a 

'  The  word«  of  Epirtetai  prMerred  bj  Airisn,  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  p.  2il.  'Avftpwri, 

rh  xpoKi'ifLiyiv  aoi,  taraatttaaru  aiavrdy, evyap/iiioirTa  ry   rati  &ii[  Am- 

*(liiu,  "  0  man,  it  is  thj  object,  ao  to  prepare  thyaelf, u  to  baRDoniie  witli  tiw 

gOYeminent  of  Jupilei." 

•  Lib.  4.  op.  12.     [P.  426.J  +  Lib.  2.  «p.  ]7.     [P.  ML] 

i  De  Nat.  Deor.  Ub.  2.  p.  225.    Lamb,    [Cip.  30.  p.  2SS8,  torn.  9.  opp. 

■  Lib.  7.  De  Vitii  Philoi.  K^m.  1 36.  p.  450.  The  learned  Doctor,  howarar,  duel 
not  repeat  the  identiod  wotia  irf  Zeno  or  Laertiiu,  but  merelj  glTca  iriiat  be  conBitan 
to  be  tbeir  nun  and  m'"' 
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crasBer  chaos ;  '*  out  of  which  water,  himself  afterwards,  as  the 
spermatic  reason  of  the  world,  formed  the  elements  and  whole 
mundane  system."  And  Cicero  himself  elsewhere,  in  his  De 
Legibus^^  attributes  the  first  original  of  mankind  cautiously,  not 
to  the  gods  in  common,  but  to  the  supreme  God  only:  Hoc 
animal  providum,  &c  quern  vocamus  hominem,  prseclara  quadam 
oonditione  generatum  esse,  k  summo  deo:  and  this,  rather 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  Stoics  than  of  the  Platonists, 
whose  inferior  generated  gods  also  (being  first  made)  were  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  stroke  in  the  fabrifaction  of  mankind,  and 
other  animals.  Thus  Epictetus  plainly  ascribes  the  making  of 
the  whole  world  to  God,  or  the  one  supreme  Deity,  where  he 
mentions  the  Galileans,  tliat  is,  the  Christians,  their  contempt  of 
death,  though  imputing  it  only  to  custom  in  them,  and  not  to 
right  knowledge  (as  mL  Antoninus^  likewise  ascribes  the  same 
to  jpiXri  TTopara&Cy  "  mere  obstinacy  of  mind")  :  'Ytto  jiavlaq  jilv 
Hvaral  ric  oSrcii  S<ar€0^yoi,  Koi  viro  tOovg  ol  VaXiXaXoiy  xnro 
\6yov  Si  Koi  aTToSuK^wg  ovSiig  Svvarai  jiaOuv^  ori  6  Qtbg  iravra 
waroliiKS  TO,  iv  tcJ  ko^tjuk^j  koi  ainov  rov  icrfor^oi/,*  "  Can  some  be 
so  affected  out  of  madness,  and  the  Galileans  out  of  custom  ? 
and  can  none  attain  thereunto  by  reason  and  true  knowledge, 
namely,  because  God  made  all  things  in  the  world,  and  the 
whole  world  itself  perfect  and  unhinderable ;  but  the  parts 
thereof  for  the  use  of  the  whole,  so  that  the  parts  ought  there- 
fore to  yield  and  give  place  to  the  whole."  Thus  does  he  again 
elsewhere  demand:  Tbv  fjXiov  rtg  TTEiroffjice,  icapirovc  S^  flg^  &C. 
«  Who  made  the  sun  ?  Who  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ?  Who  the 
seasons  of  the  vear?  Who  the  agreeable  fitness  of  things? 
Wherefore  thou  having  received  all  from  another,  even  thy  very 
self,  dost  thou  murmur  and  complain  against  the  donor  of  them, 
if  he  take  away  anv  one  thing  from  thee  ?  Did  he  not  bring 
thee  into  the  world?  show  thee  the  light?  bestow  sense  and 
reason  upon  thee  ?"  Now  the  sun^  was  the  chief  of  the  inferior 
Stoical  gods,  and  therefore  he  being  made  by  another,  all  the 
rest  of  their  gods  must  needs  be  so  too.  And  thus  is  it  plainly 
expressed  in  this  following  citation :  £i  ng  rc^  Soy fxan  rouroi 

*  De  heffh.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  p.  3B04.  torn.  9.  opp.  Our  author  properly  reminds  us, 
Uiat  Uiia  is  nid  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Stoics.  For  a  g;reat  portion  of  Cicero's 
discourse  in  this  place  is  borrowed  from  that  schooL 

*  L3>.  2.  sect.  S.  p.  319.  On  which  passage  I  treated  specifically  some  time  ago, 
Obserration.  Sacrar.  et  Historico.  Criticar.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  p.  137* 

*  Lib.  4.  cap.  7.    [P.  500.] 

*  A  more  striking  passage  than  the  one  here  given,  respecting  the  creation  of  the  sun 
bf  the  supreme  B^ig,  occurs  in  Arrian,  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  p.  124.  where  he  proves  by  no 
mean  aiguments,  that  Grod  perceives  all  things:  'O  dk  xai  rbv  rjXiov  abrbv  irijroiti- 
cwf  rai  ircpuiy«#y,  fupo^  ^vr*  a^rov  fUKpbv,  wc  ^P^  ^^  5Xov,  ovro^  Bi  oit  Svvarai 
TarrMv  atadav^^ai ;  **  But  he  who  made  the  sun  itself  and  causes  it  to  revolve, 
being  a  soiaU  portion  c^  his  works,  if  compared  with  the  whole,  is  he  unable  to  perceive 
all  things  r* 
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txv/araBnvtu  icnr'  a^(av  Sivairo,  6r<  yfy6vafuv  vro  row  Stow  iroi« 
ric  vporryou^f I'lKCi  Ka\  it  Bffti:  irariip  itrri  riav  r  avQpumtav  >cA 
Tbiv  htbiv,  ovZiv  ix-fivi':,  oiiSt  rairftvov  ivQvftii^iiiTfTai  irtoi  inurov* 
"If  any  one  could  be  thoroughly  sensible  of  this,  tliat  we  are 
all  made  hj  God,  :ind  that  ns  principal  parts  of  the  worU,  and 
that  God  is  tlie  father  both  of  men  and  goda,  he  would  nemr 
think  meanly  of  himself,  knowing  that  be  is  the  sod  of  Jupiter 
also."  Where  Oeoc  is  pliunly  put  for  the  supreme  God,  ami 
9(oi  for  the  inferior       "  gain,  he  thue  attributea  the 

making  of  man  and  the  whole  world  to  God,  or 

Jupiter  only :    'O  (  ipuiirov^  iiii  r6  tti^aifiovciv 

hrottjaf,  &C.  Tiji'  S(  01  "a  koI  tiiT<  Kanoir,  toairtp  a&ow 

TOV   KqSi^/icvov   rifiCiv,  poitrTafuvov  iv  roi?   iS/oict 

"  God  made  all  men  »  .  they  might  be  happy,  anj 

as  became  him,  who  '  care  of  us,  he  placed  our 

good  and  evil  in  tbosf  ire  in  our  own  power.    And: 

T(f   6vTi  KOKbi?  ?LOiKt  ft^  hriiuXtiTW   a  Zf&f  rw*1 

iauTOv  iroXiTbiv,  iv"  ioii.  .jf..,^-. ,  etSof/iov*?,}  "Things  would 

not  be  well  governed,  if  Jupiter  took  no  core  of  hia  own  citizens 
that  they  aim  might  be  happy  like  himself."  * 

■  Lib.  1.  cap.  3.     [P.  90.    Vide  eUam,  lib.  I.  csp.  U.  p.  124.1 
t  Lib.  3.  cap.  24.     [P.  323.]  t  Lib.  3.  cap.  34.     [P.  S31.) 

'  That  the  Sloia,  u  the  leamed  Doctor  proTcs  in  Ihia  place  bj  luiiiMnHia  anttMi- 
tiia,  lield  their  nipreme  Being  la  be  the  parent  and  founder  of  «U  thia^  M  aHAtStte 
unquestionable.  And  jet  I  ^ould  not  do  that  account  End  boH  witb  CkttQ  tar  mtk- 
Ing  the  Stoic  Balboa  anert,  that  tha  world  vai  made  and  i*  adminMbBtd,  Deorfn 
immortal ium  pioiidentia,  "  bj  the  proiidence  of  the  immortal  goda,"  at  conaidet  him 
to  hate  been  guiltj  of  anj  error.  For,  1.  it  hai  been  already  obaened,  that  the  Stoic* 
emplaned  the  irardi  God  and  goda  pnnniacuoualj,  and  aactibed  one  and  the  auna 
work  »nietiinea  to  God  and  aDmetimea  to  godi,  aa  ita  luthon.  And  CScero,  in  tba 
Tei7  oration  of  the  Stoic  Balbui  from  which  these  words  are  taken,  so  obaerrea  thii 
custom  aa  to  make  no  distinction  between  him  and  the  other  Stoica :  Non  eat  iptar, 
aata  he,  b  little  lAer  the  word*  in  qneation,  natnta  Dtorum  prapotena,  neque  eictt 

lens,  si  quidem  ea  lubjecta  eat  tel  necaaitati  rel  oaturc NihU  aulem  eat  [inilaii 

tius  Deo, Nulli  igilur  eat  nature  obediens  aut  subjectus  D»iu. Etenim,  ai  eoa- 

cedimus,  intelligentc*  case  Deo4.  concedimus  etiam,  proridentea.  "  The  nature  i^  the 
goiii,  therelbre,  is  not  all-powerful  or  excellent,  if  it  ia  subject  either  to  iii  maailj  gr 

nature. But  nothing  i*  more  excellent  tbsn  God, Therefore  <?oi<  ia  not  iilii  ilwail 

or  subject  to  anj  nature. For  if  we  grant  that  the  godi  are  intelligent,  we  graat 

alao  that  Ihey  are  proiident."  Eien  this  one  passage  ia  a  proof,  that  Cicem,  in  dia- 
coaning  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Stoics,  considered  it  to  be  all  the  ame,  wbetbcr 
tha  wonl  God  or  gods  be  made  use  of.  II.  Nor,  if  wa  look  more  mtnutelj  int*  tha 
Stoical  doctrine,  can  it  appear  abiard  to  ua,  that  the  constraction  of  the  world  dioald 
be  ascribed  bj  this  sect  to  a  pluialitjr  of  godi,  Blthoogh.strictljspealdiw,  thay  btlie*cd 
the  supreme  and  moat  high  God  to  hate  alone  performed  this  work.  For  the  goda  sf 
the  Stoio  are  all  of  them  perta  of  the  supreme  God.  and  wtn  all  in  God,  wb«n  ht 
alone  was  meditating  the  creation  of  the  world.  Wherefora,  when  he  hiniarlf  rrai 
menced  this  work,  in  a  certain  aenae  the  goda  alao,  which  wat«  in  Ima,  attbeaBBa 
time  took  a  part  in  it.  ConsequHitljr  the  Stoic  ia  not  to  be  cenaaM,  if  ba  aaalgaa  tte 
formation  of  the  world  sometimes  to  God,  in  whom  all  the  goda  wea«  GoanpiiBad,  aad 
sometimes  to  gods,  aa  being  subaequentljr  aeparatad  fimn  the  supreme  Being.  Tha 
tenor  of  his  doctrine  admits  of  both.  III.  But  what,  if  I  diould  make  it  appear,  that 
the  Stoia,  Mke  the  Plalonists,  attribnled  some  put  of  iu  bbricatian  trm  to  miner 
deitiea,and  did  not,  M  the  learned  DocIot  suppoaea,  refer  the  whole  of  thk  wosk  to  Iba 
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And  that  these  Stoics  did  indeed  religiously  worship  and 
bonour  the  supreme  God  above  all  their  other  god«^  may  appear 
from  sundry  instances.     As  first,  from  their  acknowled^g  him 

power  and  enei^gj  of  their  auprexne  Being  alone?  I  shall  proro  th»,  not  on"}*  from 
tbe  eifvcn  vords  of  an  illustrious  pliilcis^ipher  of  this  school,  but  also  from  their 
CHltnc  phyrioIof^T.  The  philosopher  tu  whose  evidence  I  8h<iil  appeal  is  Seneca, 
wbo,  De  Ikmefidis,  lib.  <i.  cap.  *23.  p.  -lUi.  torn.  1.  npp.  thus  spiaks  of  the  sun,  muon, 
ndtfaii,  which  the  Stoica  reganled  as  principal  gods:  In  prima  autem  ilia  imundi) 
enMUtatione,  quum  Hnitrrsa  dis/ionerrut,  etiam  nostra  viderunt.  rationemque  hominis 
h^Hkrrunt.  Ita(|ue  non  possuut  videri  sua  tantum  caussa  decurrere.  et  ezpUcare  ojius 
■UB,  quia  part  oprrU  tumuM  et  not^.     iKliemus  cffio  soli  et  iun«  et  ca-terib  calc«ti- 

bos  bmeficium. In  nottras  quoipic  utilitates  a  priucipio  renim  prarmissa  mens 

est,  K  is  ordo  mundo  dntus,  ut  appareat,  curam  nostri  non  inter  ultima  hahitam. 

\h\  imn  poisunt  videri  nescisee,  (|uid  cffi-cturi  esscnt,  quum  omnibus  alimenta  protinus 
ft  auxilia  providerint :  iii-c  eos  \m:t  m-gligoiitium  ut-nuere,  qui  bus  tarn  multa  genera- 
bant,"  but  in  that  first  furmatinn  (of  the  world),  whiii  they  f/hpo^ed  ail  thhtc'*^  they 
■w  also  to  nur  interests  and  tfxik  account  of  man.  Therefore  tliev  cannot  be  looked 
■pan  ai  running  their  counies  for  themselves  only  and  developing  their  own  work,  since  tre 
dm  are  a  part  of  that  tmrk.     Therefore  we  owe  an  obligation  to  the  sun,  and  mo<m, 

»J  hcaveiily  bodies. More<i\er./roHi  the  f'tf/iuninji  nf  thi»t/s,mini[  was  «enl  I>efore 

fnr  our  bentrtit,  and  such  order  given  to  the  world,  as  to  make  it  apiKiir.  that  the  care 

of  us  was  not  reckoned  among  things  of  the  low'est  consideration. The  gods  cannot 

be  iv)cuded  as  having  been  ignorant,  what  they  were  about  tu  eflfect,  inasmuch  as  they 
feftlivith  ]  roducetl  sustenance  and  succour  for  all :  nor  did  tliey  genentti*  thuse  care- 
le»ly.  for  vh<tm  they  produced  so  many  things.**  If  we  take  him,  therefore,  as  ;ufi 
authunt) ,  the  dispoaition  of  the  whole  univerM.',  the  care  over  all  thin}.;s,  and  lastly, 
tb.r  gcneratiim  of  the  human  race  belong  to  the  fun.  moun,  and  stars;  and  not  to  the 
wr^ine  Goil  alone.  And  this  doctrine  is  in  jierfti-t  acconJance  with  the  physical 
pr«w[its  nfthe  Stoics.  For,  althouijh  this  sect  supp(ised  all  things  to  have  iiuwed  and 
pnmedcd  from  Jupiter  or  the  supreme  Deity,  tliey  notwithatanding  did  not  believe, 
tbat  :be  fiibric  uf  the  universe  was  pruducvd  and  arranged  hy  one  eti'urt  ar.d  in)}iul^, 
bat  iirording  to  a  certain  Uiw,  pnices.*,  and  order.  Thu*  they  considered  fire  or  ether 
to  baveiprung  fonh  the  first  of  all  thing's,  and  to  have  occupiefi  the  higl.tst  place,  the 
>*%  folloving  in  succ«,s6iun.  Frum  amoitg  many  witnes6es  it  will  be  sutficient  tu  cite 
"n.r  Maoiliu*,  a  wcU-known  Stoic,  who,  Aatrui.omicon,  lib.  1.  v.  147.  &.c.  p.  o.  tlius 

Sed  fiicies  quscumque  tamen  sub  online  rerum 
i'onvenit,  et  certo  dipcstum  est  ordine  corpus. 
Ignis  in  stiureas  rolucer  se  ^u^tuiit  auras, 
Summaque  complexuH  »te!lanti!»  culmina  ctrli, 
Flammarum  rallo  natura;  mvn'a  fecit. 

■^•y  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  segm.  13' ^  1.17.   p.  •I'iO.     As  soon  as  fire  was  sciTetcd 

"**  Dwv  m  speak,  from  the  supreme  Being,  tlie  minor  deities  or  star*  were,  acccirding 

*"^ 'W  npiniun,  immedwtely  generated  in  it ;  and,  on  tln>e  iK'ing  prriducetl,  the  ri'^t  of 

"f  ^emtnts  then  came  f»rlh.  and  were  as*i^>e<l  their  ri-sfn^ctive  places.     This,  we  are 

^'^iiiripn-fls  words  by  Laertius  from  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and  other  ehampinns  of  tlic 

^"in,  lih.  7.  segm.  l.'J7.  p.  4'»1  :  ' .Kvutrt'irut  ftiy  ovv  tlvat  ro  T-vp,  or  ct)  ai'rtpa 

^h'if*af  iv  ^  tPjiwrijr  ti'iv  rmv  a-rrXavwv  (T^aTpai'  yfvi'iiT-rai.  tlra   ri/i-   rHv 

'Wwjijywif,  ^1^'  qr  ^6v  aF(ia,  lira  tq  (laifi,  i'7(i(jrair/ii}i'  Te  iraiTmi'  r>;i'  ^O^'* 

*  For  (they  say)  tluit  at  the  top  is  fire,  whicii  they  call  ether  :  in  which  wils  produced 

fine  tiitf  Bf^cre  uf  the  fizeil  stars,  then  of  the  planets,  after  whieh  the  air,  then  wjiter, 

ind  u  the  suhstnitum  ••fall  the  i-sirth."     Consequently,  the  cele>tia!  deities  of  the 

St/'icB.  which  they  preferred  far  lieforc  all  the  re:«t,  existed  prior  to  the  otiier  elements, 

titer,  air,  and  earth,  and  before  either  men  or  animals  or  any  other  parts  of  the  uni- 

Trne.  rational  or  irrational,  were  produced.     Hut  that  a  (iixl  should  exist  and  do 

.viching  the  Stoics,  held  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.     I'rimum  igitur,  Siiys  the  Stoic 

/ia.'iu*  m  Cicero,  l>c  Nature  Deor.  lib.  -.  i-ap.  .'W.  p.  •-'.'*•»?»,  tom.  .'».  opp.  aut  !uv;»"- 

«iutn  «sc,  Deos  ea»e. aut,  qui  deos  esse  concedunt,   iis  fatenduni  est,  cos  nio-uui 

«^rr,  idque  prKclarum,  **  lu  tlie  fiiit  place,  therefore,  either  the  existence  of  gmla 
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to  be  the  sovereign  legialator,  and  professing  subjection  and  obe- 
dience to  his  law?,  accounting  this  to  be  tbeir  greatest  libcrtj'. 
Thus  Epictctua:  Eic  ifii  ovctl^  i^oualav  (\(i|  iiKivZlpoifiin  vxo 
row  Btot,  iyvwKa  avTOv  ra?  (vroXdf,  ovkIti  oiiEiig  ^ovXayiaijiiaat 
ftt  iuvarat,  "  No  man  hath  power  over  mCj  I  am  made  free  by 
God  (by  becoming  hie  subject),  I  know  his  commandments,  and 
no  man  can  bring  me  under  bondage  to  himself."  And  again: 
Tavra  ItririiZtCiav  ^iXin  tvpiB^vai,  7v'  cIircTi'  Sivw/iai  rif  6£((i,  fiTfn 
irapi^i}v  iTOu,  roc  tvToXoc  •*  ""' , "  ''^ese  things  would  I  be  found 
employing  myeelf  about,  inai  I  may  be  able  to  say  to  God, 
Have  I  tranggresaed  any  of  thy  comniandmeots  ?  have  I  used 
my  faculties  and  anticipations  (or  common  notions)  otherwise 
than  thon  requircdst  ?" 

Again,  from  their  acknowledging  him  to  be  the  supreme  go- 
vernor of  the  whole  world,  and  the  orderer  of  all  things  in  it  by 
bis  iate  and  providence,  and  their  professing  to  submit  their  wills 
to  hie  will  in  every  thing ;  Epictetua  aomcwhere^  thus  bespeaka 
the  supreme  God :  Mirn  ifitftipafiTiv  aoti  r^v  Sioficqaiv;  ipAtmav, 
5t(  i^iXjtaaCi  koI  of  tiXAoi,  a.\X'  tyb>  fvu'iv'  irtV rjf  iytvofittv  ao9 
^iAovTO^  aXXu  ^alpMv'  ovk  Sps";  <i'"i  ti>  ouk  iutAtiua^'  oiiSiwor 
iviBvfitjrra  apj(tic'  uif"  fit  tovtov  tvtKa  imr/vortpov  fIScc  i  fti  vi 
wpoaT^\B6v  aoi  ^aiSpi^  ri^  -irpoawTiif,  Irotfxoc  liri  hrtraaattCt  tt  n 
irifiatiittQ ;  vw  fii  dfAtic  avcXOuv  Ik  rqc  vavrryfipcwc  i    iirtt/u' 

Sipiv  vo(  t\w  Ttaaav,  &Ti  ^^ftixrac  fic  avitvavtiyvpfmxt  aoi,  Kai 
iiv  tpya  Ttt  aa  koI  rg  StotKt)an  aov  w^irapoicaXoi'ftfa'ai*  rmrra 
(if  ivOvfioufMvoui  TavTO  ypa^ovra, roura  avayttiwaKOvra  KoraAa&N 
ov  davorofr,  "  Did  I  ever  compliun  of  thy  goremment  ?  I  was 
«ck  when  thou  wooldst  have  me  to  be,  and  so  are  others,  but  I 
was  so  willingly.  I  was  poor  also  at  thy  appointment,  bat 
rejoidng;  I  never  bore  any  magistracy,  or  iiad  any  dignity,  b^ 

must  be  alt(q:ether  denied, or  thaw  who  admit  godi  to  exiat,  mnit  conftn  that  tlug 

do  tomtthing,  uid  Kanething  noble  too."  Whetefbre,  if  the  Stoical  godi  wen  fiiat 
generated,  and  the  god*  cannot  but  do  something  great  and  noble,  we  mnat  neoesMrilf 
conclude,  that  immediatel}'  on  their  being  produced,  aa  Seneca  eipreadjr  writes,  thcT 
contributed  their  aid  towardi  the  dispoution  and  arrangement  of  the  world  and  Um 
generation  of  men  and  animali.  Hence  there  ii  no  reaaon.  whj  Cicero  and  otben 
■hould  be  accoaed  <rf  ecror,  when  they  tell  oi,  that,  aocordii^  to  the  doctrine  of  tha 
StoicB,  tbis  world  was  both  fhuned  originallj  and  has  erer  since  been  adminiMered  and 
superintended  bj  tbe  care  and  pioiidence  irf  the  immottal  goda.  For  the  opinion  of 
the  Stoics  waa  the  nmo  ai  Plato'a  ;  wbo,  aa  appean  front  the  Timnoa,  attrilntad  tba 
production  of  the  inferior  gods  to  the  sujireme  Betng,  and  t4>  them  the  prooinlian  of 
men  and  other  animali.  NtK  is  this  doctrine  at  Tariance  witlvthoas  numenNH  mpB^ 
of  theira  in  which  they  aasert  Jupits-,  or  th«  most  high  God  alone  to  be  tbe  naker 
and  architect  of  this  world.  For,  ainco  thej  supposed  tbeae  deities  to  haTemrang 
from  the  supreme  Being  and  to  hare  perfected  all  things  at  bis  ^MJiag  md  bf  Ui 
command  and  power,  wbatera  there&ia  waa  perfonned  hj  them  m^t  tatrij  ba 
regarded  and  appealed  to  as  the  work  of  their  aapreme  Parent  himielC  Plato  and  fail 
foDowera  in  numberleaa  passage^  acknowledged  ope  God  as  the  oeator  «/  the  world, 
and  yet,  as  I  have  befiaa  inliniated,  thej  inoilcaled^  that  a  great  portion  of  the  wok 
was  intrusted  to  tbe  inftdor  ddtiei. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  f  Lib.  3.  cap.  £. 

*  Apod  AnuB.  Dm  Epictet.  lib.  3.  <ap.  &.  p.  374. 
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Oiuse  thou  wouldst  not  have  me,  and  I  never  desired  it.  Didst 
thou  ever  see  me  the  more  dejected  or  melanoholv  for  this? 
Have  I  appeared  before  thee  at  any  time  with  a  discontented 
coanteDaiice  ?  Was  I  not  always  prepared  and  ready  for  what- 
soever thou  requiredst  ?  Wilt  uiou  now  have  me  to  depart  out 
of  this  festival  solemnity  ?  I  am  ready  to  go ;  and  I  render  thee 
all  thanks  for  that  thou  hast  honoured  me  so  far  as  to  let  me 
keep  the  feast  with  thee,  and  behold  thy  works,  and  observe  thy 
economy  of  the  world.  Let  death  sieze  upon  me  no  otherwise 
employed,  than  thus  thinking  and  writing  of  such  things."  He 
likewise  exhorts  others  after  this  manner  :*  T6\fificrov  avd^Xitpag 
irpoc  thv  Gcov  diruvy  Sri  \puf  fxoi  Aocttov,  ecc  ^  av  dApc'  6fioyvw 
pnovd  <joc,  i<Joc  Afil'  ovSev  irtiQaiTOviiai  rtov  aoi  doKOvvrwv'  Sttou 
dAiic  oyt*  rjv  dekuc  uOrjfra  irep/d'cc'  apxHv  /ic  diXuQ,  iSicorcveii;, 
fdvuVf  0^iirfuVfirivi<TOcUf  TrXovrcTv;  iyd  <toi  vwlp  inravTwv  tovtwv 
wpo^  Toifc  avOptMfTTOvg  aTroXaviJaro/ioi*  Sc/^oi  n^v  eKaarov  (^{faiv, 
ola  i<rrtvf  ''Dare  to  lift  up  thine  eyes  to  God  and  say.  Use  me 
hereafter  to  whatsoever  thou  pleasest  I  agree,  and  am  of  the 
same  mind  with  thee,  indifferent  to  all  things.  I  refuse  nothing 
that  shall  seem  good  to  thee.  Lead  me  wnither  thou  pleasest. 
Let  me  act  what  part  thou  wilt,  either  of  a  public  or  private 
person,  of  a  rich  man  or  a  beggar.  I  will  apologize  for  thee  as 
to  all  these  things  before  men.  And  I  will  also  show  the  nature 
of  every  one  of  them.** 

The  same  is  likewise  manifest  from  their  pretensions  to  look 
to  Grod,  and  refer  all  to  him;  expecting  aid  and  assistance  from 
him,  and  placing  their  confidence  m  him.  Thus  also  Epictetus  :t 
Kaytj  fjlv  ixw  ratfTtiv  iiri€>oXriv  atroreXiatu  vfxac  iXevOipov^, 
iioiufMOVOvvraQf  cic  fhv  dthv  a^opoivracy  iv  iravrl  fiiicpt^  koI 
fisyaXt^  ^*  My  design  is  this,  to  render  you  free  and  undisturbed, 
alwavs  lookii^  at  God,  as  well  in  every  small,  as  greater  matter." 
Again,  the  same  Stoic  concludes ::(  Ovk  iariv  aXXcuc  lic€aXcTv 
XbmiVy  ^&>v,  £7rcdu/u{av,  &C  cl  firi  irpoc  fi6vov  rov  deov  a7ro€X^- 
votrro,  hcdvi^  /lovi^  TrpoaTrnrovOdray  rolg  Ikccvou  Trpoarayfiam 
KodwnwfAivov,  *^  A  man  will  never  be  able  otherwise  to  expel 
grief,  fear,  desire,  envy,  &a  than  by  looking  to  God  alone, 
and  being  devoted  to  mm,  and  the  observance  of  his  command- 
ments.**  And  he  affirmeth  of  Hercules,  that  this  great  piece 
of  piety  was  so  long  since  observed  by  him  :§  Tov  A/a  avrov 
Toripa  IjcoXcc,  kqI  vphc  Ikhvov  aiftopwv  iirparrev,  a  cTrparre, 
''That  as  he  called  Jupiter,  or  the  supreme  God,  his  father, 
80  did  he  whatsoever  he  did,  looking  at  him."  Thus  M.  Anto- 
mnus  speaketh  of  a  double  relation  that  we  all  have ;  one  wphQ 
Tobg  <ni/u&oi;vrac»  ''to  those  that  live  with  us;"||  and  another, 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  16.    [P.  217.]  +  Lib.  2.  cap.  19.    [P.  231.] 

t  lib.  2.  cap.  16.    [P.  218.]  $  Lib.  3.  cap.  24.    [P.  330. 

I  Lib.  S.  aeet.  23.    [Sect.  27.  p.  247.] 
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jTpic  T^v  ^Efau  aiTiai',  a<f>  iSc  avii^alvmraatv  Ttavra,  "to  that, 
divine  cause,  from  which  all  things  happen  to  all."  As  likewise 
he  affirmeth,  Ouk  avB^ant ivovti  uvtv  rijc  tJrl  ra  Biia  tmvava^tt^a^ , 
eiffl-pa'Stur,*  "  Tlin  t  no  human  thing  is  well  done  without  a  refereno4 
to  God."  And  he  excellently  exhorteth  men,  'Evl  rlpwuv  xat' 
vpoaavairauov,  n^  awo  trpa^nut;  ko(i/wvik«c  uira^alvttv  iiri  wpa^t¥ 
KOivitiviK^v  ffiii' |i(i'ii/(i;i  Tou  0eou,t  "  To  be  delighted  and  satisfied 
with  this  one  thing ;  in  doing  one  action  after  another,  tending 
"'■  "^  .man  society;  tc^ether  witH 
he  declareth  hie  own  coq&< 
vords  4  Qappbi  nfi  StotKovvnf 
of  the  whole  world." 
im  their  thanking  the  one' 
f  all  good,  and  delightfully 
clarea  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
■If  3eti,5  "  to  thank  God  for 
Leth  thus  :||  El  vovv  Erj^o^ci^ 
.  iSfo,  rj  vfivfiii  TO  dfiov,  KM 
Cv^iI^eTi',  kuX  iirt^lp^ta^ai  rac  \aptTa^ ;  ovk  loti  koI  o'Kun'rovraCi 
icaj  apovvra^,  Kat  iailovrac,  ^Shv  tov  vfivov  tov  eIc  tov  5tov;  plya^ 
o  dcoCi  ^'  Vf^'v  irapiaf^iv  opyava  ravra,  oi  wn  Tf/V  yrfti  ipyavoftiua' 
fiiyat  6  itocr  "'''  X^^C"^  tSwKev,  &C.  5rc  au^iaiai  XiXji^otim;,  5ri 
icaBtiBovTaf  avairviiv'  raura  iij>'  ticairrou  fi/ipiiutiv  iSu,  icai  tov 
(liytarov  Kol  ^HiiraTiw  vfivov  iipvpviiv,  ilri  riji'  Ziivafiiv  cSiiike  rijw 
TrapaKoXovBtfTiKttv  ro^wv'  W  ovv ;  &C.  ti  yoCti  qtiSmv  ^ft^v, 
liroiovv  rd  r^c  aii^ovoci  el  kvkvoq,  to  roii  kvkvov,  vov  81 
AoyiKoc  tlpt,  v}iviiv  fit  Sei  tAv  &eov,  "  Had  we  anderstandinf^ 
what  should  we  do  else  but  both  publicly  and  privately  praiae 
God,  bless  him,  and  return  thanks  to  him  ?  Ought  not 
they,  who  dig,  plough,  and  eat,  continually  to  sing  such  a  hymn 
to  God  as  this :  Crreat  is  that  CSod,  who  gave  us  these  oigniiB 
to  cultivate  the  earth  withal ;  great  is  that  God  who  gave 
us  hands,  &c.  wbo  enabled  us  to  grow  undisoemibly,  to 
breathe  in  our  sleep.  But  the  greatest  and  divinest  hymn  of  all 
is  this,  to  pnuse  God  for  the  faculty  of  understanding  all  these 
things.  What  then  if  for  the  most  part  men  be  blinded,  ought 
there  not  to  be  some  one,  who  should  perform  this  office,  utd  siog 
a  hymn  to  God  for  all  ?  If  I  were  a  nightingale,  I  would  per- 
form  the  office  of  a  nightingale ;  or  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan :  but 
DOW,  being  a  reasonable  creature,  I  ought  to  celebrate  and  mng 
aloud  the  praises  of  God,"  that  is,  of  the  supreme  Dei^. 

Lastly,  the  same  is  evident  from  their  invoking  the  supreme 
God  as  such,  addressing  tbdr  de  'otions  to  him  alone  without  the 
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oonjnnction  of  any  other  gods;  and  particularly  Imploring  his 
assistance  aeainst  the  assaults  of  temptations,  called  by  them 
fancies.*  ^  this  purpose  is  that  of  Epictetus :  Mlyag  6  aywv 
ifTTi,  dtiov  rh  fpyov,  virlp  fiacrikdagf  vnlp  IXtvOkplag'  tov  ^eoD 
fiifiVfiffOf  Ikuvov  iTrcKoXov  /3oi)doi/  koX  trapaaruTriVf  ct>c  rove 
AcoirKopovc  iv  YHfAwvi  ol  irXiovregy  ^*  This  is  a  great  conflict  or 
contention^  a  divine  enterprise ;  it  is  for  liberty  and  for  a  king- 
dom. Now  remember  the  supreme  God ;  call  upon  him  as  thy 
helper  and  assistant,  as  the  mariners  do  upon  Castor  and  Pollux 
in  a  tempest."  He  conunends  also  this  form  of  devotional 
address^  or  divine  ejaculation,  which  was  part  of  Cleanthes' 
Utany,  to  be  used  frequently  upon  occasion  i^  ''Ayov  S//  /ic,  i 
2dtv^  KOi  av  ri  irVBrpwiiivii  ovoi  iroff  {vfxiv)  ufxi  Sianrayfiivogj  wg 
iifxifiai  yi  aoKvog'  tiv  Si  ye  fxri  dlXci>,  ovSlv  tIittov  l\pofjiai,  "  Lead 
me,  O  Jupiter,  and  thou  Fate,  whithersoever  I  am  by  you  des- 
tined; and  I  will  readily  and  cheerfully  follow;  who,  though  I 
were  never  so  reluctant,  yet  must  needs  follow."  Where  Jupiter 
and  Fate  are  really  but  one  and  the  same  supreme  Deity,  under 
two  several  names.  And  therefore  the  sense  of  this  devotional 
ejaculation  was  no  less  truly  and  faithfully,  than  elegantly  thus 
rendered  by  Seneca.t 

Due  me  parens,  cefaiqTie  dominator  poli, 
Qnocimque  placidt,  nulla  parendi  est  mora, 
Aamim  implger  ;  fiic  nolle,  comitabor  gemens, 
Malusque  patiar,  quod  pati  licuit  bono. 

But  because  many  are  so  extremely  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
Pagans  ever  made  any  religious  address  to  the  supreme  God  as 
such,  we  shall  here  set  down  an  excellent  and  devout  hymn  of 
the  same  Cleanthes  to  him ;  the  rather  because  it  hath  been  but 
little  taken  notice  of.  And  the  more  to  gratify  the  reader,  we 
shall  subjoin  an  elegant  translation  thereof  into  Latin  verse ; 
which  he  must  owe  to  the  muse  of  my  learned  friend  Dr. 
Duport^ 

Kv^urr*  A^avdriav,  iroXtmWfAt,  vaytparkc  alti, 

Ze^Cy  fiffftvQ  dpx^y^i  v6fiov  furd  irdyra  Kvptpv&Vf 

Xaipc.     2k  ydp  iraat  difuc  dvrirotiri  wpoiravi^v 

"Bk  (TOV  ydp  yivo^  kfffikv,  ^xov  uifAffua  \ax6vTie 

Movvoy,  8<Ta  Cwct  rt  xai  tpirii  iyrir    lirl  yaiav.  , 

T^  <Tc  Ka^fty4<rw  koX  trbv  KodroQ  aUv  dttata, 

Sol  ik  wac  t8i  c5<T/AOc  kXieaifitvo^  irtpl  yaiav 

Uti^trai,  iJKtv  <SyvCf  *«2  Uuv  vwb  eiio  KpaTiirai. 

Totov  Ixecc  ifvotpyhv  dvuc^roic  vir^  x^P^'^^ 

'A/ifriKii,  mrpStwa,  dtil^btovra  Ktpawdv 

Tov  ydp  birh  irXiiyric  fima^  ir&vr*  Ippiyairi, 

*  lib.  2.  cap.  18.    [Apud  Airian.  p.  226.] 

*  Aimn  commends  this  piajrer  in  yarious  places,  especiallj  lib.  3.  cap.  26.  p.  866. 
t  Ep.  106.    [107.  torn.  2.  opp.  p.  402.] 

t  Sfeoph.  Foes.  Philos.  p.  49.    [Ex  StobaL  Edog.  Physic.] 


'Qi  ai  icartudvvdc  isiviv  \6jov.  If  W  trirtuY 

"Of  rimrof  ^yaaic  Birorof  ^mXi^c  tii  -ravtic 
Qili  Ti  yiyviTai  fpT"*  txi  xflovi  iroi  Jixo,  taifttiy, 
Ovrt  «ar"  uOipiav  afiov  -riXor,  ovr    Jiri  iniiry, 
nX^ir  hriea  pJCooo^  caiDJ  s^rippviir  liiviaic. 
Kai  Koafifig  ri  aroe/ut,  xai  oit  ^iXn  itoJ  ^i\a  Iffrlv. 

HOrf*  rva  yiviaSia,  ■w&rrmu  Xiyov  afl*  Hvr«. 

AAiriuiaiu.  d7  r'  iiaiuiv  fi\v  ill  Krqoiv  iro&ioi«ric, 
C  iriiiou,  tvrt  icXuDvirit-, 

:j  u  caXou  tUAoc  jt'  aUa 

n  )aiipivai  oiSivi  ndafif, 

.~9  fw/iaroE  f/iia  Ipya, 

.9  D.V(fie.  dpxiripaui'i, 

rti  'VVijc  alJ  Xvypqc, 

4  '"X^  ""'•  ^^C  ^'  mpqaiu 

"Y  nivH^E,  Ac  Irioict 

©viirm-  . — .      .nt.  — .-  ^poroJc  yipat  dXXoTt  iitiZor. 
Oirt  Stole,  fl  KOiriip  dii  i-o/iov  it  iitf  i';iviiv. 

H«gM  psta  diTfim,  eni  noniiiii  nnlta,  led  una 
Omnipoteni  Mmper  TJrtiis,  ta  JaidteT  autM 
Naluni^  ceiti  qui  nagala  l^e  gubeniM  ! 
Rex  fire.    Te  nempe  licet  mortiliba*  >gn* 
CuDctiB  oompellue  ;  omnes  tua  naiDque  pwpago 
No«  Munoi,  Ktenia  qiuii  imago  loda  rt  echo 
TaDtum,  quatqaot  humi  ipiiantc*  repiniiu  ;  cigo 
Te  cantatn.  tDum  M  robur  nne  fine  celebrana. 
Quippe  too  hie  totni,  tenam  qui  dicuit,  ortu* 


Aucepa,  ignitum,  hand  moritnmm  deniqns  ftilinen. 
Ictu  etenim  iUiui  Iota  et  natara  tirauHit ; 
Illo  ct  commanein  ntioDaiii  dirigii,  et  que 
Uundi  BgitBt  molem,  mogno  M  corpora  miMena : 
T^tus  tu  Tenim  dominin,  lEcti^ue  nipiemua. 
Nee  line  te  ttonm  in  teiiii,  D«iu,  aut  ofat  ullum, 
.£there  nee  dio  fit,  nee  pei  cunla  ponti. 
Errors  acta  mo  niu  qua  gem  impia  patrak 
ConAua  in  lese  tn  diiigii  online  ceito  ; 
Anipice  te  ingratii  et  ineit  sua  grada  rebna  ; 
Felice  hannonm  [  to  idlicet  oi  " "  ~ 

CunctoTum  n 

ftnamn    _     . 

Hen  miMti  I  bmu  qui  qi 

DiTinun  tamen  hanc  con 

Nee  apectaie  oculis,  nee  Suido  attenden 

Cui  ai  parerent,  poteranl  tiaducere  ritam 

Com  talione  et  mente  bonam  ;  nunc  sponte  fenmtor 

Id  BMla  pratjpite*.  trahit  et  nis  quemqua  tolupMa. 

Hunt  Bgit  amhitio,  laudisque  immenn  cupido  ; 

Sk  alii  tcDdnnt  alii  in  diTtna  mentn. 

At  tu,  Jupitei  alme,  tonana  in  nDlabu  abWi 
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Da  ■iperc,  et  mentem  miaeris  mortRlibus  aufer 
InMnuD,  hanc  tu  pcllo  pater  ;  da  apprcndcrc  posse 
Conalhim,  frctus  quo  tu  omnia  rite  gubernas : 
Nos  ut  honorati  paritcr  tibl  demus  honorem, 
Perpetuia  tua  fiM^ta  hymnis  prieclani  cancntes, 
Ut  £m  est  homini  ;  nee  enim  mortalibus  ullum, 
Nee  superis,  majus  potent  contingere  donum, 
Quam  canere  ctemo  communem  cannino  legem.'" 

^'  That  the  Stoics  profe«ed  a  certain  Grod  or  fiery  nature,  eternal,  wise  and  provident, 

■dnutiof  no  contiOTersy;  and  therefore,  I  do  not  agree  with  tho8i>,who  deny  all  distinction 

bvlvcen  this  sect  and  thoae  that  altogether  discard  a  supreme  Being.     But  neither 

caxi  I  assent  to  the  opinion  of  others,  who  hold  the  Stoical  precepts  on  God  and  religion 

fto   possess  nearly  as  much  dignity  and  excellence,  as  either  tlie  axioms  of  sound  reason 

or   the  doctrines  uf  Christianity.    For,  without  disowning,  that  the  Stoics  have  8|)oken 

al>!imely  in  many  instances  of  God  and  our  duty  towards  God,  and  that  most  of 

miu  religious  tenets,  if  considered  in  themselves,  fiill  very  short  of  the  truth  ;  still  there 

i«    much  that  detracts  from  their  excellence,  if  wc  compare  them  with  one  another  or 

^vith  the  rest  of  the  principles  of  their  school.     The  discipline  of  this  sect  is  not  to  be 

l«!^ned  fn)m  the  magnificent  phrases  of  this  or  that  Stoic,  but  the  whole  of  it  ought  to 

l"*^  )iUced  before  our  view  as  a  system,  and  afterwards  a  judgment  formed  as  to  the 

v&tJ'iif  and  excellence  of  the  several  dc^pnas.     Indeed,  no  sect,  in  my  opinion,  admits 

c»f  bdng  more  easily  defended  by  an  ingenious  and  erudite  man  than  this ;  and  chiefly  for 

V>^roRaMins.     In  the  first  place,  although  the  Stoics  sufficiently  agree  among  thcmst'Ives 

«.ipon  the  chief  points  of  philosophy,  yet,  when  we  come  to  individual  precept!*,  they 

Ar«  vondcrfiiily  at  issue,  and  what  is  aidopted  by  one  is  not  also  assented  to  by  another. 

^^*«MHlly,  there  are  innumerable  sayings  of  theirs  extant,  in  which  they  apiKvir  to 

«^epin  fii>m  the  fundamental  axioms  of  their  own  doctrine  and  to  overthrow  what  they 

themwiTca  had  advanced.     This  we  may  he  very  easily  convinced  of  from  Seneca 

^^<ine ;  in  whom  we  meet  with  so  many  contradictions  and  so  many  things  reini^nant 

^o  the  lint  principles  of  the  doctrine  which  he  profSnwcd,  that  no  one,  however  talented 

t>«*Riay  be,  can  reconcile  and  hnrmonixe  all  the  opinions  of  this  writer  with  each  other. 

*^  hen^fore,  if  the  dcq^as  or  sayings  of  this  or  that  Stoic  be  considered  in  themselves, 

^*  iha]!  never  be  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  justify  and  uphold  the  cause  of  this  .'•oct. 

For  my  part,  however,  I  consider  that  the  goodness  or  badness  of  any  doctrine  should 

^  jud^  of  from  its  fundamental  principles,  and  from  its  gL>neml  tenor  and  context, 

l^il  that  «e  tthiiuld  take  into  especial  consideration,  not  what  some  hnvcNiid  or  written, 

^t  «hat  they  ought  to  have  said  or  written  consibtently  with  the  rest  of  their  opinion**. 

* '*r  if  this  rule  \ic  neglected,  who,  I  would  ask,  is  so  depravetl  or  so  stupid,  as  not  to 

■^niit  of  being  di-fended  by  an  eloquimt  an<l  talented  man  ?     No  one  ha«  ever  e3ti>titl, 

*>  hoftile  to  (tod  or  so  opposed  to  truth  and  right  reason,  as  not  to  have  said  niaitv  ex- 

^'«ent  things  from  time  to  time,  which  were  totally  at  variance  with  hi;*  other  opinions. 

"^t  I  ri'tum  to  the  god  of  the  Stoics;  who,  if  I'stimnted,  not  fn>m  the  liijjh- sounding 

**>nj»  of  certain  individuals  of  this  sect,  but  from  the  decriH-s  and  principles  of  the 

•hole  body,  appears  to  me  to  poness  little  of  the  graitness  and  majesty  of  Deity. 

Ifi  the  tirst  place,  all  must  confess,  that  the  Stoical  god  i<<  wholly  imnierMxl  in  matter, 
^d  rannat  posHibly  he  sepamte«l  firom  it ;  also  that  he  is  diHiis(.*«l  and  extondeil  through 
^'V  vhule  univene.  The  absunlities  conse<|uent  upon  which  opinion  have  lnvn  already 
I^^inted  out  by  Lactantius,  Divinar.  Instit.  lib.  '2.  cap.  5.  p.  IK.M.  nnd  in  our  times  by 
^^Baj  If,  Continuation  des  Pens^'cs  sur  les  Cometei*,  torn.  1.  see.  (i?.  p.  'X\H.  &c. 
T^^^tMiiiy,  this  god  is  wholly  corporeal :  which  even  J.  Lipsius  has  not  been  able  to 
*^yi  and  in  proof  of  which  many  testimonies  have  l)een  coIIecttHl  fnini  ancient 
JJ*thori  by  Ex.  S|*anheim,  Ad  Julian!  Ciesares,  p.  110.  111.  Again,  he  is  finite.  For 
^^  lect  asserted  the  world  to  be  finite,  and  denied  the  existence  of  more  worlds  than 
**^** ;  ss  is  evident  even  from  Plutarch,  De  Stoicorum  Repugnant iis,  torn.  "2.  opp, 
?*■  ^'J-53.  Wherefore,  if  (Jod  is  nothing  but  a  fiery  nature  pervading  the  whole  world, 
^  f'illows  also  that  God  is  finite,  and  not  larger  than  the  world,  which  the  Stnies  c<in- 
**lerfj  to  be  surrounded  with  an  immense  void.  Hence,  also,  not  a  few  of  this  Hcct 
***^bed  a  spherical  figure  to  God.  For,  according  to  their  doctrine,  the  wi^rhl  is 
Paehcal :  but  God  is  the  soul  of  the  world  :  therefore,  it  follows  that  lie  i)o?iM'SM*s  the 
^'^fnfm  as  the  world  itielf.  Manilius,  iVitronomic.  lib.  I.  cap*  7.  on  the  figure  whieh 
''*<*11  a  sphere: 


XXVT.  It  wuiild  be  endless  now  to  cite  all  the  testimonies  of 
other  philoaophcra  luid  psignn  writers  of  latter  times,  coocerning 
one  supreme  and  univeraal  Numen.    Wherefore  we  shall  content 

lln^c  tetema  nunet  dieitqut  aaiiSMa  forma. 

But,  if  the  god  of  the  Stoica  be  finile,  it  is  unquEstiDiiBble,  that  his  virtues  Hnd  pnfec- 
tions  miut  also  be  Pniic.  NEitber  do  they  nltempl  to  deny  thi».  From  such  a  ddlj, 
therefore,  we  ought  not  to  expect  infinite  knowledge,  wiBdom,  power,  snd  fpxidnaa; 

All  theae,  and  wbatover  other  »■—■■—  ' — ■— .  bnidei  the»e,  are  drcunwcribed  and 

defined  by  thia  world.     As  reg  w^.      d  litwrty  in  porticutnr,  tlicy  openly 

ackaowledged,  that  thoir  God  \  -  ripliah  all  that  he  wiibeJ.nnd  that  M 

did  Dot  poneu  the  puwer  of  fn..  und  down  by  tlie  fute  inherent  in  tba 

vei;  nature  of  matter.     Like  th  .1  j  lamented,  Ijiat  the  pervoiail)'  and 

maligDiQr  of  matter  ['iwunti-d  th.  1  it  of  man]'  mudi  hettcf  thinp  in  thia 

world,  than  thoae  irhicl]  Imre  be id.         1  <irdaineil  br  Cod.  that  la,  tbey  gmntid 

matter  to  be  more  powerful  than   God.  e    1,  De   PrDvii).  cap.  6,  p.  1U5.  IMS.  1. 

Dpp.  nyi:  Quare  tamcn  Deus  tarn  iiiii|uuo  distributione  bXi  fuit,  ut  bnnji  (irii 
paupertstam,  tuIdctu,  et  acerba  funrra  ndu  ^eret  ?  Nim  potcR  aitifet  moltm 
materiem :  h«c  pu^si   ist.     Qiiitditm  Bci'ai  'iuiliu.".ilHm  non   jionsunl,  cohiei«nl< 

indiridua sunt,  "  B  ■.  a  ..'".■■■;...  .,iiiii  li.  .'..ti  ;.  ,1  ■■u  -f  f  ■!  .  .;■  !•.  dispenM 

poTerty,  wounds,  fl  ■  ■■     iimngeUw 

material :  thii  lutfi  I'nl  cohere 

and  are  inaeparable."  Compare  the  sanm  writer  in  Quteiit.  Natural.  Prerf.  Ub.  1.  p. 
4B6.  torn.  2.  opp.  and  espcdallj  Antoninus,  lib.  6.  Ad  Se  Ipium,  lect.  86.  p.  186. 
Not.  81  Thorn.  Gataker  imagine*,  is  Ihii  opinion  at  Tariance  with  what  Antoninya 
aaya  both  eluwhere  and  lib.  6.  sect.  1.  p.  170.  r^v  riy  KXhv  abalar,  "  that  Hw 
matter  of  the  univerae,"  liTiidq  tat  t^rptir^,  "  ii  obedient  and  Gompliant."  For  thai 
matter  obeyi  and  compliee  which  sulTers  so  much  to  be  (brmed  and  faahioaed  out  of  i^ 
aa  its  nature  permiU :  as  a  piece  oF  wood,  out  of  which  an  artificer  csnngt  fctm  a 
Hercury.  although  it  bBfRea  bii  induatry  in  one  respect,  neTetthelea  obey*  hit  hand 
and  aldll  in  another.  The  Stoio  Icbtb  internal  jaitioe  to  God  ;  but  the  artenuf,  or 
that  which  rewarda  the  good  and  puniahea  the  Ind,  they  exclude  from  hi*  nature  alto- 
gether :  by  doing  wMch  they  eitinguiab  in  mankind  all  motile  for  the  piactioe  of 
Tirtue  and  deetroj  the  reiy  foundatlDns  of  divine  worship.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that 
Seneea  aometiroa  spenks  of  God'a  rewarda  and  puniahmenta  ;  aee  Epist.  9&.  p.  364.  L  X 
oppi  But  that  all  auch  sayinga  are  to  be  cbiaed  among  the  innumerable  things  spokea 
popularly  by  thia  writer,  will  be  obiioui  to  any  one,  who  compares  them  with  the  otlis 
dogmas  of  the  Stoic*.  For  it  ta  a  common  cuatom  with  them  to  leave  the  oaage  of 
language  to  the  people,  but  to  reserre  the  science  to  themselies.  Agrseably  to  wfaidi 
obaemtion  we  ought  to  estimate  the  force  of  many  expressions  occurring  in. Seneca's 
wrilinga,  more  eapedally  in  his  Conaolationce  ad  Marciam  et  Heiridiam ;  in  whidi  ba 
adapt*  hi*  words  to  the  comprehension  of  those,  whom  he  ia  addressing,  and  diiDaonei 
not  BO  much  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  doctrine,  which  he  profLuats,  as  in  em- 
Ibrmity  with  the  commonly  receiTcd  usage,  in  order  more  powetfidly  to  excite  the 
mind*  of  the  weak  and  uninformed. 

Let  ua  consider  somewhat  more  minutely,  therefore,  what  opinion  Uw  Sti:Jea  ought 
to  have  held  on  divine  rewards  and  puniihmenta  consistently  with  their  own  pliilo- 
Bophy  and  apart  from  those  admisdona  of  theirs,  which  they  granted,  as  they  concdTed, 
to  the  popular  ear  rather  than  to  truth.  Indeed,  that  they  discarded  eternal  rewarda 
and  punuhment*  and  denied  the  immortality  of  souls,  i*  notorious.  [Berkdey  attempt* 
to  pmve  the  contrary,  Alciphron,  torn.  I.  p.  '206.  but  without  auecess.1  Sea  tat 
example  what  has  been  collected  from  M.  Antoninus  by  J.  Fran,  Buddens  in  Ua 
Introduc.  ad  Philoe.  Stoicam  ex  Mente  Antonini  sect  14.  sect.  8.  p.  £5,  &c.  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  Antoninus  lately  published  at  Lnpzig.  And  thta  doctrine,  if  I  am 
not  much  miataken,  ia  in  accordance  with  the  principlee  of  their  interior  philosophy. 
The  greatest  happineas,  according  to  them,  eon&ats  in  virtue;  the  grenteat  miaefr  in 
rice.  That  solum  bonum  honeetum,  achim  malum  torpe,  "  the  honourable  ia  the  only 
good,  and  the  base  the  only  evil,"  is  a  well-known  maxim  of  this  Sect.  IJfe,  thoafcn^ 
and  all  thii^  that  tend  to  maka  life  more  agreeable  or  more  wretched,  can  ban  B» 
plaM  among  goodi  or  evils ;  and  a  wise  man  neither  requina  nor  widkta  fa  lifc  or  Ite 
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ourselYes  only  to  instance  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable, 
b^inmng  with  M.  TuL  Cicero;  whom  though  some  would 
soepect  to  have  been  a  sceptic  as  to  theism,  because  in  his  De 

goods  of  life.  CoDBequently,  if  life  were  eternal,  a  wiae  man  would  by  no  means  be 
more  happy,  nor  a  wicked  man  more  miserable.  We,  who  taking  reason  for  our  guide 
nppose  souls  to  be  immortal,  derive  one  of  our  strongest  arguments  from  the  state  of 
the  good  and  the  wicked  in  this  life.  Here,  we  grant,  the  good  are  oftentimes  in 
adTernty  and  the  wicked  prosper.  From  which  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  in  the 
life  hereafter  the  good  will  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished.  And  that  we  are 
rig^t  in  doing  ao,  is  shown  by  the  example  of  our  Saviour  himself,  who  expressly  uses 
this  very  argument  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  Luke  xvi.  25.  Mv4<r3i|r(,  5ri 
dwiXojSiEC  9^  rd  'AFAOA'  uov  Iv  ry  tioy  ffov,  kuI  Ad^apoc  hfioiutQ  rd  KAKA'* 
vvv  Bk  sac  HAPAKAAEI^AI,  <ri  ik  '0ArNA*2AI,  «  Remember  that  thou  in  thy 
lifetime  recdvedst  thy  good  tfungty  and  likewise  Laxarus  evil  things:  but  now  he 
is  co^foried  and  thou  art  tormenied,*'  But  the  Stoics  denied,  that  any  evil  can  be&ll 
a  good  man  here,  as  all  happiness  consists  in  virtue  alone,  or  that  any  good  can  happen 
4o  the  wicked,  as  all  misery  is  centred  in  vice.  Hence  they  would  have  repudiated 
this  passage  altogether,  nor  admitted  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  the  good  shall  receive 
the  good  things,  which  they  lacked  in  this  life,  and  the  wicked  suffer  evils  in  return  for 
the  goods,  which  they  hitherto  enjoyed.  Besides,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  what  sort  of 
reward  a  wiae  Stoic  could  expect  from  God  after  death.  It  is  not  pleasures;  for  he, 
who  holds  virtue  to  be  its  own  reward,  despises  these.  See  Antoninus,  lib.  6.  sect.  34. 
p.  193.  Neither  is  it  virtue.  For  a  wise  man  can  acquire  this  of  himself,  and  in 
departing  fh>m  this  life  is  already  in  possession  of  it  In  like  manner,  what  punish- 
ment can  impend  over  the  wicked,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Stoics  ?  Not 
torments,  not  pains;  for  they  deny  these  to  be  evils  or  punishments.  Nor  vicious  pro- 
pensities and  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  alone  constituting  evil;  for  these 
cannot  proceed  from  God,  in  whom  no  evil  exists ;  putting  aside,  that  according  to 
their  doctrine  all  souls,  even  of  the  wicked,  possess  an  innate  feculty  of  quelling  and 
sobduing  the  passions.  Consequently,  there  would  be  a  power  in  the  soul  of  an  im- 
pious man  of  resisting  the  divine  pmu'shments  and  freeing  itself  from  them.  I  pass 
over  other  considerations,  whichtmust  necessarily  have  led  a  Stoic  to  suppose,  that  the 
souls  of  men  are  not  immortal  ^r^.  '  •    ^^  •   ; . ..  . 

As  little  did  their  doctrine  kdmit  of  rewards  and -punishments  in  this  life.     In  the 
first  place  they  held,  that  it  is  a  wise  man's  part  to  be  free  from  all  perturbations  of  mind 
and  entirely  to  expel  the  passions.    At  the  same  time  they  inculcated,  that  a  wise  man 
ought  to  follow  and  imitate  Jjrod.    Hence  they  must  necessarily  have  excluded  the 
passions,  anger,  mercy,  hatred,^.&c.  ttom  God  also,  the  same  as  from  a  wiae  man,  and 
havesuppo8ed,thathecannotbe^ff<^jed«by.th&^^6i|HAitfil^  the  other  hand  be  appeased 
by  the  good.     See  Lactantius,'De  Ira' Dei,  cap.  5.- p.  901.  and  cap.  17.  p.  951.    But 
if  the  Deity  cannot  be  offended  by  the  vices  of  men,  if  he  neither  hates,  nor  pities,  nor 
is  incensed,  what  will  become  of  his  rewards  and  punishments  ?    By  attending  even  to 
thk  alone  we  may  easily  understand,  that  the  words  sin,  reward, punishment^  have  not 
the  same  signification  in  the  schools  of  the  Stoics,  as  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
are  more  ornamental  than  either  proper  or  true.    Again,  what  means  has  the  Stoical 
God  of  rewarding  the  virtuous  deeds  of  the  good  in  this  life,  or  checking  the  crimes  of 
the  wicked?  'Will  he  bestow  upon  the  wise  man  riches,  power,  honours?    But  in 
these  there  is  nothing  of  good,  nor  does  the  wise  man  make  any  use  of  such  external  and 
fortuitous  things,  who  is  as  happy  in  Phalaris'  bull  as  at  the  banquets  of  the  Sybarites. 
Or  will  be  remunerate  him  with  virtue  ?    But  to  obtain  this  a  wise  man  needs  not  the 
assistance  of  God:  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Stoics,  virtue  belongs  to  the  things,  which 
they  term  rd  ip*  fiff^yf  or  within  our  own  power.    See  Epicteti  Enchiridion,  cap.  I. 
snd  Arrian'S  Diss,  in  Epictetum,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  84.     On  the  other  hand,  what  sort 
of  punishment  will  the  wicked  be  in  fear  of?     Is  it  disease,  poverty,  ignominy,  exile  ? 
But  in  the  first  place  these  are  fortuitous  and  necessarily  associated  with  the  nature  of 
things,  to  which  the  wise  and  good  man  is  as  liable  as  the  impious  and  wicked :  Anto- 
nunis,  lib.  6.  sect.  36.  p.  193.     Again,  these  are  not  evils,  and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  punishments.    Or  is  it  an  overflow  of  vices  and  vicious  propensities  ?    But 
these  God,  being  by  nature  benign  and  just  and  destitute  of  all  vice,  can  in  nowise 
impart    Lsyrtl/f  the  world  cannot  dispense  with  the  ^evil  and  vidous,  as  a  necessary 
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Natora  Deornm  he  brings  in  Cotta  the  Academic,  as  well  op- 
pofdng  Q.  IjticiL  Bnlbus  the  Stoic,  as  C.  Velleius  the  Epicurean ; 
yet  from  stmdry  other  places  of  his  writings  it  sufficiently  appears, 
that  he  waa  a  dogmatic  and  hearty  Theiat ;  as  for  example,  thia 
ia  his  second  buck  De  Divin. :  Esse  pi'a?stantem  aliquam  teter- 
namqae  natnr&m,  et  cam  suspiciendam  admirandamque  hominum 
generi,  pulchritudo  mundi,  ordoque  rerum  ccdestiura  cogit  con- 
flteri,  "  That  there  is  some  moat  excellent  and  etemalnatnTe, 
which  is  to  be  admired  and  honoured  by  mankind,  the  pulchritude 
of  the  -world  and  the  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies  compel  us  to 
oonfesa."    And  this  in  his  oration  De  Haruspicum  Responsit : 

part:  He  ADtoninut.  Ad  Se  Ipium,  lib.  6.  kcL  42.  p.  196.  Chrvnppiu  in  PlDtaidi, 
D*  B«pDgnuit.  Stoicor.  torn.  2.  Dpp.  p.  1019.  oad  It  ii  impoMible,  but  IbM  then  mul 
he  aamS«m,  detigning,  end  &Budulaiit  men :  A<itoninu>,  lib.  9.  uct.  42.  p.  38S. 
What  panUitlKDt,  thErefurc,  will  be  nwardcd  to  meo,  who  >ie  indupenmble  tn  the 
ODffttnl  tjtttax  and  Khom,  iT  all  tliinga  ere  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  Mate,  the 
Winld  CBD  no  man  be-ir  the  Ion  of  tbui  of  the  nn  or  tbe  itan.  From  thie^l  »,  I  ima' 
^ne,  atraadreridnit,  how  weaie  to  undenland  what  the  Stoici  inculcate  with  *«  much 
pmnp  teqwcting  the  worahip  of  God  and  our  cliilv  towanis  tho  supreme  Bong.  To 
WW  all  th<H  tUnga  nppenr  tn  poiHcsa  much  mnre  nf  «nnitv  and  ihn*  than  of  tmlh. 
Wh]t,  I  Mk,  iota  the  Stoic  nddran  the  Dtitj  in  ipnytt  ?  tot  the  Mke  et  nedikf 
virtue  ?  Thi*,  howerer,  if  bo  diipoaed,  he  can  acquire  of  himaelC  Ii  It  thaa  io  ladia 
ta  obtaiD  richei,  pleanuea,  honoun,  benefiti?  Bat  these  are  POl  cf  Bid)  impaetau^ 
that  ve  ghoulil  petition  the  godi  for  them,  Beaidea,  ibvj  were  long  ago  iMDad  bf 
God,  at  the  time  vhen  be  made  the  vorld  and  determined  ererj  man^  ili  al  iii J ,  aBfl 
cannot  therelbre  now  be  changed.  Seneca,  De  Proiidentil.  cap.  A.  p.  191.  torn.  1.  opp. 
Olim  eonatitutnm  Mt,  quid  gaudeai,  qu[d  fleaa.  Fata  no*  ducont,  et  qaantDm  coiiina 
natet,  prima  naKentiom  bora  diipoaoit,  "  It  wai  long  aince  lettled  and  oidained,  what 
ii  to  caOM  jrmi  jej  and  what  sorrow.  Oui  deatiniM  guide  na,  and  whateret  then  i*  iii 
More  fbr  each  of  ui  wai  appointed  at  the  firat  hour  of  our  birth."  Simitai  Mifinp  ai« 
oontimiallr  to  be  nMt  with  among  the  Stoica.  Why,  therdbre,  if  each  he  the  caee,  do 
we  weanr  both  oaiaelTea  and  God  with  prajer*,  ance  all  thingi  mn  on  I7  a  6xed  and 
iDTiolable  law  t  HajeMatii  diminutio  cM, «]«  tbe  noM  Seneca,  Qiwat.  NatunL  Bb. 
1.  praC  p.  482.  torn.  2,  op^  et  conftaoo  enorii,  mntanda  ftcine.  Neoeeae  eet  eoim, 
ei  eadem  placen,  eni  nm  optima  placere  nan  pommt :  nee  ob  hoc  minua  libai  at 
poteni  eat.  Ipae  enim  eat  neoaaitae  nia,  ■*  It  ia  a  lenening  of  hit  majtatj,  and  a  oob> 
fiaaian  of  enor,  to  have  made  thing!  which  lequiie  to  be  changed.  For  it  ii  neoe^aiy, 
that  the  mme  thingi  muit  alwaja  pleMe  faim,  whom  nothing  but  tbe  bert  can  pkaae; 

Doither  on  that  account  ia  he  leH  tree  and  powerful.     For  he  i>  hk  own laail  1  " 

The  Stoica,  in  riioit,  if  they  widi  to  btlow  their  own  precepti  and  not  to  oortnAct 
tbamaelTea,eannat  be  olherwiae  affected  toward!  Ood.lban  nationlara  toward*  d^airted 
men,  ftom  whom  tbej  fermerlj  receiTcd  great  benefita :  whom,  properi;  aiiwl  Ilia  Ihef 
tieithar  lore  mx  ftei,  but  merely  bold  in  refetenoe.  They  an  fndahtad.to  tben  6«d 
Ibr  life,  aonl,  and  the  opportunittee  of  thia  world;  bat  mma  thej  eaanot  expaet  ftn 
him,  whethmof  good  or  of  eilL    If  the;  piactiM  riitue,  tber  have  in  it  their  nmiid ; 

and  in  Tice,  if  addicted  to  it,  their  pun iihinent.    Ti'l riiiii  lliij  111 iiiaaiih  elthw 

to  lore  or  Itti  God  :  it  it  niSdent,  if  the;  are  mindful  of  hia  bowflti^  or  M  CJoanv  Da 
Dirinatione,  hli.  2.  an.  72.  p.  3-2£S.  torn.  9.  opp.  beantifiiUy  ezp«radi  Um  Stoical 
dutiea  toward*  God ;  E«e  credent  aliqoam  prMtantam  Kteinamque  natamn,  aarnqDa 
aupidant  et  admirentur,  "  if  the;  belien  a  certain  tramcendent  and  et«nial  naton 
to  eiiM,  and  honour  and  adnure  it."  Although,  if  (he;  nwlect  even  Ihii  dot;, 
tbe^  will  incur  little  or  no  eril.  Such  being  the  caw,  tboefbi^  I  coi^det  all  that  tba 
Stoict  inculcate  on  tbe  dnt;  of  praying  to  Ciod  and  tbe  piajo*  Ihentaeln^  wl^  tW 
are  mid  to  have  addreawd  to  liun,  a*  the  pieoepti  and  wot^  of  men,  wbo  do  not  wbA 
dentljr  attend  to  kigical  oonaniaaiaet,  or  ai  belonging  to  tboae  maxima,  irtiiA  thir 
ware  wont  freqnantl;  to  pn  uttenuce  to,  in  order  IImI  thn  mi^  not  wfftu  whtUj 
to  Amtttl  from  tba  laligion  and  oaaman  belief  of  tha  paopu. 
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Quia  est  tarn  vecoray  qui  cum  suspezerit  in  ccdum,  Deos  esse  non 
sentiaty  et  ea,  quse  tanta  mente  fiunt,  ut  vix  quisquam  arte  uUa 
ordinem  renun  ac  yicisBitudinem  persequi  possit,  casu  fieri  putet  ? 
**  Who  is  BO  mad  or  stupid,  as  when  he  looks  up  to  heaven,  is 
not  presently  conyinced,  that  there  are  gods  ?  or  can  persuade 
himself,  that  those  things,  which  are  made  with  so  much  mind 
and  wisdom,  as  that  no  human  skill  is  able  to  reach  and  compre- 
hend the  artifice  and  contrivance  of  them,  did  all  happen  by 
chance?'  To  which  purpose  more  places  will  be  afterwards 
cited.  However,  in  his  philosophic  writings  it  is  certain,  that  he 
affected  to  follow  the  way  of  the  new  academy,  set  on  foot  by 
Cameades;  that  is,  to  write  sceptically,  partly  upon  prudential 
accounts,  and  rartly  for  other  reasons  intimated  by  himself  in 
these  words  :*  Qui  requirunt,  quid  quaque  de  re  ipsi  sentiamus, 
cnrioeii^  id  fadunt,  quam  necesse  est.  Non  enim  tam  auctori- 
tatiB  in  disputando  quam  rationis  momenta  quasrenda  sunt. 
Quinetiam  obest  plerumque  us,  qui  discere  volunt,  auctoritas 
eonun,  qui  se  docere  profitentur.  Desinunt  enim  suum  judicium 
adhibcTO,  idque  habent  ratum,  quod  ab  eo,  quem  probant,  judi- 
catum  vident,  **  They,  who  would  needs  know,  what  we  our- 
selves think  concerning  every  thing,  are  more  curious  than  they 
ought,  because  philosophy  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  authority 
as  of  reason ;  and  the  authority  of  those  who  profess  to  teach,  is 
oftentimes  an  hindrance  to  the  learner,  they  neglecting  by  that 
means  to  use  their  own  judgment,  securely  taking  that  for  granted 
which  is  judged  by  another  whom  they  value."  Nevertheless, 
Cicero,  in  the  dose  of  this  discourse  De  Natura  Deorumf  (as  St. 
Austin^  also  observeth)  plainly  dedares  himself  to  be  more  pre- 
pense and  inclinable  to  the  doctrine  of  Balbus,  than  either  that 
of  Yelleius  or  Cotta;  that  is,  though  he  did  not  assent  to  the 
Stoical  doctrine  or  theology  in  every  point  (himself  bein^  rather 
a  Platonist  than  a  Stoic\  yet  he  did  much  prefer  it  before,  not 
only  llie  Epicureism  of  V  eUdus,  but  also  the  scepticism  of  Cotta.^ 

*  De  Nat  Deor.  ISh.  1.     [Gap.  5.  p.  2886.] 

[f  CSoero  De  Natan  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  2881.  expienlj  acknowledges  in  his 
ovn  penon,  tjiat  thoee  who  believe  in  a  God  have  the  greater  probability  on  their  side; 
naj,  that  we  are  led  to  the  opinion  by  natore  henelf.  See  Zimmermann's  Din.  De  Theo- 
lo^  Qceronia  in  the  Museum  Helvetic,  torn.  1 .  par.  3.  p.  374.  who  modestly  refutes 
some  of  our  own  remarks,  and  defends  Cicero  from  the  chaiige  of  atheism.] 

^  See  his  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  30.  p.  86.  tom.  7.  opp.  where,  however,  he 
does  not  think  very  fiivouxably  of  Cicero^  religion. 

'  The  learned  Doctor  is  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  in  tKe  concluding  words  of  his 
De  Natura  Deorum  Cicero  rejects  the  opinions  ^th  of  the  Epicureans  and  Academics, 
on  the  subject  of  the  gods.  For  in  these  words  he  speaks  as  became  one  of  the  sect 
of  the  Academics,  who  are  well  known  to  have  approved  of  those  opinions,  in  which 
Umt  considered  there  was  the  greatest  probability,  but  to  have  regs^ded  none  as  alto- 
gstner  certain  and  true.  [Zimmerm.  ibid.  p.  519.  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Legation 
of  MosoL  torn.  1.  p.  393.  shows  at  some  length,  how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  Cicero's 
nal  vpaaiaau]  F^periy  speaking,  the  Academics  had  no  dogmas  of  their  own.  They 
were  aecnitomed  to  dispute  against  the  opinions  of  all,  and  in  the  meantime  to  follow 
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Wher^ore  AiiguBtinua  Steudios,  and  other  Icftmed  men,  quarrel 
with  sundry  pussages  of  Cic«ro's  upon  another  account,  not  as 
ath^tical,  but  as  aeeming  to  favour  a  multitude  of  independent 
gods ;  he  Bometimea  attnbuting  not  only  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  making  of  mankind,  but  also  the  first  constitution 
and  fabric  of  the  whole  world,  to  gods  plurally.  As  when  he 
writeth  thus  :*  Ut  perpetuus  munai  cseet  omatus,  magna  adlu- 
bita  cura  eat  a  providentia  deorum,  "  For  the  perpetual  adomiiv 
of  the  world,  great  care  hath  been  taken  by  the  providence  rf 
the  gods."  And,  Adiisimmorlalibus  homimbus  provieum  esee, 
&C.  "  That  the  immortal  gode  have  provided  for  the  convenience 
of  mankind,  ap[)earB  from  the  very  fabric  and  6gure  of  tfaem." 
And  that  place  before  cited  :*  Dico  igitnr  providentia  deorum 
mnndum  et  omncs  mundi  partes  initio  constitutaa  ease,  "  I  say, 
that  the  world  and  all  its  parts  were  at  firgt  constituted  by  the 
providence  of  the  gods."  And  lastly,  where  he  states  the  con- 
troversy of  that  bookf  De  Natnra  Deorum  thus;  Utrum  dit 
tuhil  aeant,  nihil  moliantur?  An  contr^  ab  his  et  iL  prindino 
omnia  lacta,  et  constitnta  eint,  ct  ad  infinitum  tempus  re^antur 
atque  moveantur  ?  "  ^Vhethcr  the  gods  do  nothing  at  all,  but 
are  void  of  care  and  trouble  ?  Or  woetlier  all  things  vera  at 
first  made  and  constituted,  and  ever  since  are  moved  and  go- 
verned by  them  ?"  Notwithstanding  which  it  is  e^dent,  nat 
this  learned  orator  and  philosopher  phunly  acknowle^ed  tlie 
monarchy  of  the  vhole,  or  one  supreme  and  nniveznTNomai 
over  alL  And  that  first  from  his  so  oStea  wng  the  word  God 
in  the  aiogalar,  emphatically  and  by  way  of  eminency :  a^*  Ipa 

Umm,  which  thej  comtdend  to  be  the  moit  probable.  Hence  it  will  be  eridant,  in  wM 
light  wa  are  to  view  the  religion  of  Cicero.  He  waa  Ikroorable  to  tbe  AcadaOiot 
alona ;  and  in  mj  opinion  for  thii  reaaon,  becaoie  be  perceiied  that  the  principlfa  of 
thii  aact  were  abore  all  othen  adapted  to  hii  own  bTonrita  paraait,  fbrena 
Tbeae  pbiloaopben  argued  on  both  mda  at  all  nbjecti ,  ani  what  ooaU 
deairable  or  more  arailable  than  nieh  a  lacultj  to  a  man,  who  delighted  in  ai 
people  b;  hii  eloquence  and  in  defending  the  caoae  of  the  aocnaed  ?  " 
bli  own  parpoae,  he  adopted  and  maintained  nmetiiDeB  thii  tometiniCB  mai 
Although  r^ardmg  the  precepU  of  the  Stoto  on  the  lubjeal  of  the  goda  aa  p  ..  _ 
greater  authori^ and  piofaBbilitf  than  thoae  of  the  other  phUoaofAera,  he  iiiiiiilliiih» 
belidad  it  to  be  out  n  the  power  of  an/  one  to  afaow,  whether  theae  wen  tnM  at  boL 
The  religion  of  thii  great  orator,  therefore,  ii  uncertain  and  dcnbtful ;  in  flut,  bo  ndt 
^on  at  ^.  In  hii  Orationj,  I  admit,  we  meet  with  a  comiderBble  namber  of  paaMfM 
exhibidng  grrat  pietr  towarda  god  and  godi ;  but  who  ii  not  aware,  that  in  tbem  Ike 
orator  iaaddreMiivhimaelf  to  the  opinion  of  the  Tulgar,  and,  ai  be  hinMelf  iiitfanat«% 
lodied  Ifs  to  what  aeemed  to  be  required  hj  the  truth  ;han  b;  the  cbimb,  wfaiA  b* 
wai  adTocating. 

■  In  thcae  pMMgea,  hewerer,  which,  with  many  othen  of  theama  kiad,  0080 
in  lib.  3.  De  Natun  Donnm,  CSoaro  i>  not  ipeaking  in  hii  own  panon,  but  in  tW  tf 
Balboa  the  Stoic  ;  and  the  SttHca,  a>  we  hare  alitadir  copionil;  lemarkad,  wtn  e^ 
tinnallr  diKootang  about  the  godi. 

•  De  Nat.  Dmjr.  p.  335.  f  P.  195.  I^mb. 

*  Idb.  2.  De  Legiboi,  cap.  ID.  p.3363.  lorn.  9.  opp.  But  hi  tUa  bwA  dvOeMi 
ti  is  the  habit  of  nsng  tin  word*  gild  and  godi  indiamminatelj'.  WhaniM*  I  weaM 
not  affino,  Oml  Um  npniie  Dd^  ia  bate  nwant  bj  him. 
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Deo  nihil  minnB  gratnm,  qu^  non  ommbus  patere  ad  se  pla- 
candum  et  oolendum  viam,  ^'  Nothing  can  be  less  gratefiu  to 
God  himself^  than  that  there  should  not  be  a  liberty  open  to  all 
(by  reason  of  the  costliness  of  sacrifices)  to  worship  and  appease 
him."  And,^  Nisi  juyante  Deo,  tales  non  fuerunt  Curius,  Fa- 
bricius,  &G.  **  Curius  and  Fabricius  had  never  been  such  men  as 
they  were,  had  it  not  been  for  the  divine  assbtance."  Again,^ 
Commoda,  quibus  utimur,  lucemque,  qu&  fruimur,  spiritumque, 
quern  dacimus,  k  Deo  nobis  dari  atque  impertiri  videmus,  ^^  We 
must  needs  acknowledge,  that  the  benefits  of  this  life,  the  light 
which  we  enjoy,  and  tne.  spirit  which  we  breathe,  are  imparted 
to  us  from  GocL"  And  to  mention  no  more,  in  his  version  of 
Plato's  TimaBUB,^  Deos  alios  in  terra,  alios  in  luna,  alios  in  reli- 
quas  mundi  partes  spargens  Deus  quasi  serebat,  ^^  God  distri- 
buting gods  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  did  as  it  were  sow 
some  gods  in  the  earth,  some  in  the  moon,"  &c.  Moreover,  by 
his  making  such  descriptions  of  God  as  plainly  imply  his  oneness 
and  singularity,  as  in  his  Orat.  pro  Milone  :^  Est,  est  profect6 

*  De  Nature  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  66.  p.  3048.  But  these  are  not  so  much  Cicero's 
words  as  thoae  of  Balbus,  whose  discourse  Cicero  is  there  repeating. 

*  Orat.  pro  Sexto  Rosdo,  cap.  45.  p.  449.  torn.  3.  opp.  But  it  must  be  obeenred, 
that  the  reading  in  this  passage  in  Cicero  is  not,  a  Deo  nobis  dari,  but  ab  eo ;  the  word 
«•  referring  to  the  name  Jupiter  optimus  maximus,  which  occurs  a  little  before. 
Wherefore  this  paassge  does  not  belong  to  those,  in  which  Cicero  calls  the  supreme 
Deitj  God  by  waj  of  eminence.  •  / 

'  If  these  words  occurred  in  the  manner  here  represented  in  Cicero's  Latin  version 
of  the  Timnas,  still  thej  would  not  express  the  sentiment  of  Cicero  himself,  but  of 
Plato,  whom  be  translates.  But  Cicero  has  not  written  what  the  learned  Doctor  makes 
him  write.  His  words,  from  cap.  13.  Tim«i,  p.  4034,  tom.  9.  opp.  are  these : 
Quae  cum  its  designasset,  ....  alios  in  terra,  alios  in  luna,  alios  in  reliquas  partes 
spaigens  quasi  serebat ;  where  we  neither  have  the  word  god  nor  gods.  I  do  not  denj, 
howeTer,  that  these  names  are  to  be  repeated  from  what  goes  b^re.  And,  as  is  well 
known,  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Timseus  in  which  Plato  speaks  both  of  one 
and  of  many  gods. 

'  Cap.  81.  p.  2846.  tom.  3.  opp.   But  I  cannot  admit  even  this  passage  to  be  evidence 
of  Good's  having  professed  one  Grod.    Omitting  for  the  present,  that  it  is  taken  from 
an  oration,  in  whidi  Cicero  conforms  to  the  popular  judgment  rather  than  the  truth  of 
thingii ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  show,  that  in  this  passage  he  attaches  one  and  the 
same  sense  to  the  divine  power  and  the  immortal  gods.    The  wily  orator's  whole  object 
is  to  pemade  the  multitude,  that  Milo,  in  his  assault  on  Claudius,  was  incited  and  im- 
pelled by  a  certain  divine  power,  or  by  the  immortal  gods,  in  order  to  rid  the  Roman 
people  of  so  great  a  monster.    He  thus  commences  this  part  of  his  oration  :  Hujus 
oeneficii  gntiam,  Judices,  ISOTtuna  populi  Romani,  et  vestra  felicitas,  et  Dii  immortales 
sibi  deberi  putant,  "  For  this  kindness,  0  judges,  the  fbrtime  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  your  own  happiness,  and  the  immortal  gods,  consider  gratitude  to  be  due  to  them." 
After  saying  which  he  proceeds  briefly  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  divine  powers 
or  imimortal  godt^  as  he  had  called  them.   This  he  does  chiefly  in  the  words  here  quoted, 
and  then  goes  on  as  follows :  Non  est  humane  consilio,  ne  mediocri  quidem,  judices, 
deofum  imnwriaUum  cure  res  ilia  perfecta,  "  This  deed  was  accomplished  not  by 
human  counsel,  O  judges,  nor  by  the  ordinary  care,  indeed,  of  the  immortal  gods.** 
And,  lest  any  one  &o^d  doubt,  what  sort  of  gods  are  meant,  he  immediately  addresses 
the  Alban  gods,  the  Litftian  Jove,  and  the  Bona  Dea,  who,  he  says,  have  at  length 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  puni^ment  of  Clodius.    This  subject  he  pursues  also  through 
sevetal  of  the  following  passages,  which,  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  refrain  from  quoting. 
[See  Zimmennann,  ibid.  p.  417.  418.]    Therefore,  it  is  phiin  that  the  divine  power, 
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ilia  vis;  neque  in  his  corporibus,  atque  in  hao  imbecillitate 
nostr^,  inest  quiddam,  quod  yigeat  et  sentiat,  et  non  inest  in  boo 
tanto  natursB  tamque  prasdaro  motu.  Nisi  fort^  idcirco  esse  non 
putant,  quia  non  apparet  nee  cemitur :  proinde  quasi  nostram 
ipsam  mentem,  qua  sapimus,  qua  providemus,  qua  bsec  i^sa 
a^mus  et  dicimus,  videre,  aut  plane  qualis  et  ubi  sit,  sentura 
possumus,  ^^  There  is,  there  is  certainly  such  a  divine  force  in 
the  world ;  neither  is  it  reasonable  to  think,  that  in  these  gross 
and  frail  bodies  of  ours  there  should  be  something  which  nath 
life,  sense,  and  understanding,  and  yet  no  such  thing  in  the  whole 
universe ;  unless  men  will  therefore  conclude,  that  there  is  nones» 
because  they  see  it  not :  as  if  we  could  see  our  own  mind 
(whereby  we  order  and  dispose  all  things,  and  whereby  we  reason 
and  speak  thus),  and  perceive  what  Und  of  thing  it  is,  and 
where  it  is  lodged."  Where,  as  there  is  a  strong  asseveration  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  so  is  his  singularity  plainly  implied,  in 
that  he  supposes  him  to  be  one  mind  or  soul  acting  and  governing 
the  whole  world,  as  our  mind  doth  our  body.  Again,  in  his 
Xusculan  Questions:*  Nee  verd  Deus  ipse  alio  modo  intelligi 
potest,  nisi  mens  soluta  qusedam,  et  libera,  segregata  ab  omni 
concretione  mortali,  omnia  sentiens  et  movens,  ^'  Neither  can 
God  himself  be  understood  by  us  otherwise  than  as  a  certain 
loose  and  free  mind,  segregated  from  all  mortal  concretion,  which 
both  perceives  and  moves  all  things."  So  again  in  the  same 
book  :t  Hseo  igitur  et  alia  innumerabilia  cum  cemimus,  possu- 
musne  dubitare,  quin  his  prsesit  aliquis  vd  effector,  si  haso  nata 
sunt,  ut  Platoni  videtur ;  vel  si  semper  fuerint,  ut  Aristoteli 
placet,  moderator  tanti  operis  et  muneris  ?  ^^  When  we  behold 
these  and  other  wonderful  works  of  nature,  can  we  at  all  doubt, 
but  that  there  presideth  over  them,  either  one  maker  of  all,  if 
they  had  a  beginning,  as  Plato  conceiveth ;  or  else,  if  they  always 
were,  as  Aristotle  supposeth,  one  moderator  and  governor  ?"  And 
in  the  third  De  L^bus :{  Sine  imperio  nee  domus  ulla,  nee 
civitas,  nee  ^ens,  nee  hominum  universum  genus  stare,  nee  rerum 
natura  omnis,  nee  ipse  mundus  potest.  Nam  et  hie  Deo  paret, 
et  huio  obediunt  maria  terraeque,  et  hominum  vita  jussissuprem» 
legis  obtemperat,  "  Without  government,  neither  any  house,  nor 
city,  nor  nation,  nor  mankind  in  general,  nor  the  whole  nature 

whose  existence  Cioero  is  here  showing,  and  the  immortal  gods  or  popular  Roman 
ddties  are  in  this  place  one  and  the  same.  Dr.  Cudworth,  mdeed,  considerB  it  to  be 
evident,  that  Cicero  here  meant  only  one  God,  from  his  comparing  this  divine  power 
with  the  human  mind,  which  is  one.  But  he  clearly  did  not  intend  U^s  compariaon  to 
be  taken  in  so  wide  a  sense,  being  properly  confined  within  these  limits :  <*  As  our  own 
mind  exists  and  yet  is  not  seen,  so  also  this  divine  power,  invisible  though  it  be  to  us, 
does  notwithstanding  really  exist.** 

♦  Lib.  1.  p.  126.    [Cap.  27.  p.  2604.  tom.  8.  opp.]V 

f  Tusc.  Q.  lib.  1.  p.  126.     [Cip.  29.  p.  2606.] 

t  P.  343.    [Gap.  1.  p.  3389.  torn.  9.  opp.] 
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ofthingSy  nor  the  world  itself  could  subsist    For  this  also 
obeyeth  God^  and  the  seas  and  earth  are  subject  to  him,  and  the 
life  of  man  is  disposed  of  by  the  conmiands  of  the  supreme  law." 
Elsewhere  he  sp^iks  of  Dominans  ille  nobis  Dens,  qui  nos  yetat 
hinc  iojosBU  buo  demigrare,^  **  That  Gtod,  who  rules  oyer  all 
mankind,  and  forbids  them  to  depart  hence  without  his  leaye ;" 
of  Deus,   cujus  numini  parent  omnia,^^    "  That  God,  whose 
diTme  power  all  things  obey."    We  read  also  in  Cicero  of 
sommus  or  supremus  Deus,^  ^^  the  supreme  God,"  to  whom  the 
fiiBt  making  of  man  is  properly  imputed  by  him;    of  Summi 
lectoris  et  domini  Numeu,*  ^'  The  diyine  power  of  the  supreme 
Lord  and  Goyemor ;"  of  Deus  prsepotens,^  and  rerum  omnium 
pnspotens  Jupiter/  "  The  most  powerful  God,"  and  ^'  Jupiter, 
who  hath  power  oyer  all  things;**  of  Princeps  ille  Deus,  qui 
omnem  huno  mundum  regit,  sicut  animus  humanus  id  corpus,  cui 
pnepositus  est,^  ^*  That  diief  or  principal  God,  who  goyems  the 
whole  world  in  the  same  manner  as  a  human  soul  goyemeth  that 
body  which  it  is  set  oyer."    Wherefore,  as  for  those  passages 
before  objected,  where  the  goyemment  of  the  world,  as  to  the 
concernments  of  mankind  at  least,  is  ascribed  by  Cicero  to  gods 
plurally,  this  was  done  by  him  and  other  Pagans,  upon  no  other 
account  but  only  this,  because  the  supreme  God  was  not  sup- 
posed by  them  to  do  all  things  himself  immediately  in  the  goyem- 
ment of  the  world,  but  to  assign  certain  proyinces  to  other  inferior 
gods,  as  ministers  under  him ;  which  therefore  sharing  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  world,  were  looked  upon  as  co-goyemors  thereof 
with  him.     Thus  when  Balbus  in  Cicero,  to  excuse  some  seeming 
defect  of  proyidence,  in  the  prosperities  of  wicked  and  the  adyer- 
sities  of  good  men,  pretended,  Ifon  animadyertere  omnia  deos, 
nd  regea  quidem,  **  That  the  gods  did  not  attend  to  all  things,  as 

*  TiiBCiilan.  QiUBS.  lib.  I.  cap.  30.  p.  2609.  But  there  »  a  trifling  maccaracy 
ngun  in  thii  quotation.  We  do  not  read  in  Cioero  as  here  :  Dominans  nobis  Deus,  bnt, 
Dominaiis  in  nobis  Dens.  Now,  according  to  the  Stoics,  the  god  that  rules  in  men  is 
the  latiooal  soul  or  rig^t  reason.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  these  words  are  not  to  be 
undentood  of  the  supreme  Deitj. 

>"  De  Divinatione,  lib.  1.  cap.  53.  p.  3177.  torn.  9.  opp. 

'  Dr.  Cndworth  meant,  most  probably,  the  following  passage,  occnrring  in  the 
Somnium  Sdpionis,  cap.  4.  p.  3977.  tom.  10.  opp.  Novem  tibi  orbibus  connexa  sunt 
omnia :  quorum  unus  ert  ccelestis,  extimus,  qui  rebquos  omnes  complectitur,  aummut  ipse 
Detu,  aroens  et  oontinens  ceteros,  "  All  thmgs  are  connected  together  in  nine  spheres^ 
of  whidi  one  is  the  celestial  and  outermost,  which  comprehends  and  encompasses  all 
the  rest,  the  supreme  Qod  himself,  confining  and  containing  the  others."  But  here 
Cicero^  summm  Deus  is  the  last  of  those  nine  spheres,  of  which  the  ancients  supposed 
hearen  to  consist.  The  reason  why  he  calls  this  sphere  the  supreme  God  is  mTesti- 
gated  bj  Ramus  and  yinetus  in  their  notes  on  this  place.  Add  another  passsge,  in 
whidi  he  speaks  of  the  tupremut  Dens,  De  L^gibus,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  3304.  tom.  9.  opp. 

*  See  lib.  4.  De  FInib.  Bonor.  et  Bialor.  cap.  5.  p.  2471.  tom.  8.  opp. 
'  De  Lc^gibus,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  3304.  tom.  10.  opp. 

*  De  DiTinat.  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  p.  3204.  torn.  9.  opp. 

*  See  Sonuuum  Sdpion.  cap.  8.  p.  3973.  tom.  10.  opp. 
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n^tber  do  kinga :"  Cotta  amongst  other  thinga  replied  thus  :* 
Fac  diTinam  mentem  eaee  dietcntam,  c<clum  versantcm,  terniin 
taentem,  maria  moderantem,  car  tam  niultoa  deoa  nihil  agere  et 
cesaare  patitur?  Cur  oon  rebus  humanis  aliquoe  otiosoa  deoa 
prafecit,  qui  a  te,  Balbe,  innumerabiles  explicati  sunt  ?  "  Should 
It  be  granted,  that  the  divine  Mind  (or  supreme  Deity)  were 
distracted  with  turuing  round  the  heavens,  observing  the  earth) 
and  governing  the  seas,  yet  why  does  he  let  so  many  other  eods 
do  nothing  at  all  ?  Or  why  ■"  ■"b  he  not  appoint  some  of  iboee 
idle  gods  over  human  affairs,  w  i,  according  to  Balbua  and  the 
Stoics,  are  innumerable  ?"  Agom,  when  the  iDimortal  gods  are 
said  by  Cicero  to  have  "  provided  for  the  convenience  of  man- 
kind in  their  first  constitution,"  this  doubtless  is  to  be  understood 
according  to  the  Platonic  bypothcaia,  that  the  gods  and  demons 
being  Bret  made  by  the  supreme  God,  were  set  to  work  and  em- 
ployed by  him  afterward  in  the  making  of  man  and  other  mortal 
animals.  And  lastly,  as  to  that,  which  liatb  the  greatest  difficulty  , 
of  all  in  it,  wlion  the  whole  world  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been 
made  by  the  proviJence  of  the  g<'^*,  this  ijiuj-t  needs  be  undcr- 
Btood  also  of  those  eternal  goda  of  Plato's,  according  to  whoM 
likeness  or  image  the  worhl  and  man  ore  said  to  have  been  made ; 
that  is,  of  the  trinity  of  divine  hypostases,  called  by  Amelhis 
Plato's  three  minds  and  three  kings,  and  by  others  of  tlte  PI>> 
tonists  the  first  and  second  and  third  God,  and  the  ri  xpwrov 
oTnoi',  and  rh  Stirrtpov  alnov,  &C  "  the  first  and  second  cause,"  &0. 
And  it  may  be  here  observed,  what  we  learn  from  St  Cyril,  that 
some  Pagans  endeavoured  to  justify  thb  language  and  doctrine 
of  theirs,  even  from  the  Mosiuc  writings  tnei^elves:*  6hnc 
iripaif  inroToiriioavri^  rov  tSiv  SXmv  favai  ^tov,  wot^w/uw 
avQpiairov  kot'  tMva  riatrtpav  kdI  xaff  bfialmaiv,  "  They  sus- 
pecting, that  the  God  of  the  universe  being  about  to  make  man, 
did  there  bespeak  the  other  gods  (role  h^ff  iavrhv  iivrtpws  ml  iv 
fittoaiv  oiai, '  which  were  seconaary  and  inferior  to  him')  aflat 
this  manner,  Let  us  make  man  according  to  our  own  Image  and 
likeness."  Which  St.  Cyril,  and  other  Christian  writers  nndei^ 
stand  of  the  trinity.  Now  those  eternal  gods  of  Plato,  accordiiif^ 
to  whose  image  the  world  and  man  is  sEud  by  him  to  have  been 
made,  and  which  (though  one  of  them  were  properly  called  the 
Demiui^us),  yet  had  all  an  influence  and  causality  upm  the 
making  of  it,  were  (as  hath  been  already  observed)  not  bo  many 


gine,  ieara  what  Cicao'i  apiaioa  wu  flrnm  thii  punge.  For  in  the  flnt  ptaee,  Col^ 
after  tha  mannsi  of  the  Aadtteict,  i»  fasra  EndoTouiing  inerel;  to  nftito  BiAok 
without  otablkhing  mj  thing  certain  binuelC    A^sin,  u  hu  bMD  ■Iraatfy  ubMnw 


bf  the  Inrned  Doctor,  Qoaro  at  tbs  close  of  thii  work  ahuidoni  Cotla  and  own^  ttal 
be  prefen  the  opinion  of  Balbui  aa  the  more  probable. 
■  Contra  Jul.  Ub.  1. 
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independent  and  self-originated  deities,  but  all  derived  from  one 
first  principle.  And  therefore  Cicero  following  Plato  in  this  is 
not  to  be  suspected  upon  that  account,  to  have  been  an  assertor 
of  many  independent  gods,  or  partial  creators  of  the  world ; 
especially  since  in  so  many  other  places  of  his  writings^  he  plainly 
owns  a  divine  monarchy^ 

We  pass  from  M.  TuUius  Cicero  to  M.  Terentius  Varro,  his 
equal,  a  man  famous  for  polymathy  or  multifarious  knowledge, 
and  reputed  unquestionably  (though  not  the  most  eloquent,  yet) 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  Romans,  at  least  as  to  antiquity. 
He  wrote  one  and  forty  books  concerning  the  antiquities  of 
human  and  divine  things ;  wheren  he  transcended  the  Roman 
Pontifices  themselves,  and  discovered  their  ignorance  as  to  many 
points  of  their  reli^on.  In  which  books  he  distinguished  three 
junds  of  theology,  the  first  mythical  or  fabulous,  the  second 
physical  or  natural,  and  the  last  civil  or  popular:  the  first  being 
most  accommodate  to  the  theatre  or  stage ;  the  second  to  the 
world,  or  the  wiser  men  in  it ;  the  third  to  cities,  or  the  gene- 
rality of  the  civilized  vulgar.  Which  was  agreeable  also  to  the 
doctrine  of  Scaevola,  that  learned  Pontifex,  concerning  three 
sorts  of  gods,  poetical,  philosophical,  and  political.  As  for  the 
mythical  and  poetical  theology,  it  was  censured  after  this  manner 
by  Varro  :*  In  eo  sunt  multa  contra  dignitatem  et  naturam  im- 
mortalium  ficta.  In  hoc  enim  est,  ut  Deus  alius  ex  capite,  alius 
ex  femore  sit,  alius  ex  guttis  sanguinis  natus.  In  hoc,  ut  Dii 
fnrati  sint,  ut  adulteraverint,  ut  servierint  homini.  Denique,  in 
hoc  omnia  Diis  attribuuntur,  quae  non  modo  in  hominem,  sed 
etiam  in  contemptissimum  hominem  cadere  possunt,  "  That, 
according  to  the  literal  sense,  it  contained  many  things  contrary 
to  the  dignity  and  nature  of  immortal  beings  ;  the  genealogy  of 
one  God  being  derived  from  the  head,  of  another  from  the 
thigh,  of  another  from  drops  of  blood :  some  being  represented 
as  thieves,  others  as  adulterers,  &c  and  all  things  attributed  to 
the  gods  therein,  that  are  not  only  incident  to  men,  but  even  to 
the  most  contemptible  and  flagitious  of  them."  And  as  for  the 
second,  the  natural  theology,  which  is  the  true,  this  Varro  con- 
ceived to  be  above  the  capacity  of  vulgar  citizens ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  expedient,  there  should  be  another  theology  cal- 
culated, more  accommodate  for  them,  and  of  a  middle  kind 
betwixt    the  natural  and  the  fabulous,  which   is    that  which 


'  Dr.  Cudwoith  here  goes  out  of  his  way  without  the  least  necessity.  When  Cicero 
wrote  this  passage,  he  was  not  even  thinking  of  Plato's  eternal  gods.  In  it  the  Stoic  is 
qMaking^and  expounding  the  opinion  of  his  own  sect.  But  that  the  Stoics  imputed 
some  share  in  the  creation  and  administration  of  this  world  to  the  stars,  which  they 
regarded  as  gods,  we  have  given  sufficient  evidence  of  above,  when  showing  that  this 
Stat  ement  of  Cicero  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  error. 

*  Aug.  de  Civ.  D.  lib.  6.  cap.  5.     [P.  116.  torn.  7.  opp.] 
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ia  called  t^viL  For  he  affirmed,  Multa  esse  vera,  quse 
Tulgo  scire  non  ait  utile,  et  qujcdani,  quse  tatnetsi  fuLia  sinl, 
aliter  existimare  populum  expediat,'  "  That  there  were  many 
thiDgs  true  in  icHgioD,  which  it  wna  uot  convenient  tor  llie 
vulgar  to  know  ;  aud  again,  eome  things,  which,  though  false, 
yet  it  was  extiedient  they  should  be  believed  by  them."  As 
ScEevola,  the  Koinan  Poutifex,  in  like  manner,  would  nut  have 
the  vulgar  to  know  that  the  true  God  had  neither  Bex,nor  sge,  nur 
bodily  members.    Ex     *'     "  "  istinuit  (saith  St.  Austin  of 

him)  falli  in  religione  licere  etiam  in  libris  remm 

divinarum  ipse  Varro  '  Scaivohi  therefore  jtidgeth 

it  expedient  that  cil  leceivcd  in   their  religion; 

which  also  Varro  him  A  to  affirm  in  his  booAS  of 

divine  things.'*    Whe  o,  though  di»ipproving  the 

febulous  theology,  yci  design,  as  he  conceived,  did 

he  endeavour  to  asser  le  could  the  civil  theology, 

then  received  amongi  and  to  vindicate  the  suna 

from  contempt:  yet  u>,. vac  _„,  as  that,  Si  earn  civitatcm 

novam  constitueret,  ex  natura;  potiAa  formula,  deoa  ct  deoriun 
nomina  se  fuisso  dedicaturum,  non  dubitet  coniiteri,f  "  If  he  were 
to  constitute  a  new  Kome  himself,  he  doubts  not  to  confess,  bnt 
that  he  would  dedioate  gods  and  the  names  of  gods  after  another 
manner,  more  agreeably  to  the  form  of  nature  or  natoral 
theology."  Now,  what  Varro's  own  sense  was  concerning  God, 
he  freely  declared  in  those  books  of  Divine  Things ;  namely,  that 
he  was  the  great  soul  and  mind  of  the  world.  .  Thus  St.  Austin : 
Hi  soli  Varroni  videntur  animadvertisse,  quid  esset  Deus,  qui 
crediderunt  eum  esse  animam,  motu  ac  ratione  mundum  ffubei^ 
nantem,§  "  These  alone  seem  to  Yairo  to  have  underatoodj  what 
God  is,  who  believed  him  to  be  a  soul,  governing  the  whole 
•  world  by  motion  and  reason."  So  that  Varro  plainly  asserted 
one  supreme  and  universal  Numen,  he  erring  only  in  this  (aa 
St  Austin  conceives)  that  he  called  him  a  soul,  and  the  creator 
of  soul,  or  a  pure  and  abstract  mind.  But  as  Varro  acknow- 
ledged one  universal  Numen,  the  whole  animated  worid,  er 
rauier  the  soul  thereof,  which  also  he  affirmed  to  be  called  by 
several  names,  as  in  the  earth,  Tellus ;  in  the  sea,  Neptune ; 
and  the  like:  ao  did  he  also  admit  (together  with  the 
rest  of  the  Pagans)  other  .particular  gods,  which  wBre  to  him 
nothing  but  parts  of  the  world  animated  with  souls  superior  to 
men :  A  summo  circuitu  cceli  usque  ad  circulum  luns  cethereas 
animas  esse  astra  ac  steUas,  eoeque  co^lestes  deoe,  non  modo 
intelligi  esse,  sed  etiam  viden :  inter  lunas  verd  gyrum  et  nim- 
bonim  cactunina  aereas  esse  animas,  sed  eas  animo,  non  oculis^ 
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videri ;  et  vocari  heroas,  et  lares,  et  genios,*  ^^  That  from  the 
highest  circuit  of  the  heavens  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon  there 
are  ethereal  souls  or  animals,  the  stars,  which  are  not  only 
understood,  but  also  seen  to  be  celestial  gods ;  and  between  the 
sphere  of  the  moon  and  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  there  are 
aereal  souls  or  animab,  which  though  not  seen  by  our  eyes,  yet 
are  discovered  by  our  mind,  and  called  heroes,  lares,  and  geniL" 
So  that,  according  to  Varro,  the  only  true  natural  gods  were,  as 
himself  also  determined,  anima  mundi,  ac  partes  ejus ;  first,  the 
great  soul  and  mind  of  the  whole  world,  which  comprehendeth 
all;  and  secondly,  the  parts  of  the  world  animated  superior  to 
men.  Which  gods  also  he  affirmed  to  be  worshipped  castiiis, 
more  **  purely"  and  "  chastely,"  without  images,  as  they  were  by 
the  first  Romans  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  years :  he  con- 
cluding: Qui  primi  simulachra  deorum  populi  posuerunt,  eos 
civitatibus  suis  et  metum  dempsisse  et  errorem  addidisse ;  pru- 
dentur  existimans  (saith  St  Austin)  decs  facild  posse  in  simula- 
chrorum  stoliditate  contemni,t  ^^  That  those  nations,  who  first  set 
up  images  of  the  gods,  did  both  take  away  fear  from  their  cities, 
and  add  error  to  them ;  he  wisely  judging,  that  the  foppery  of 
images  would  easily  render  their  gods  contemptible." 

L.  Annasus  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  was  contemporary  with  our 
Saviour  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  who,  though  frequently  acknow- 
ledging a  plurality  of  gods,  did  nevertheless  plainly  assert  one 
supreme,  he  not  only  speaking  of  him  singularly,  and  by  way  of 
eminency,  but  also  plainly  describing  him  as  such  ;X  ^  when  he 
calls  him  Formatorem  universi ;  rectorem  et  arbitrum  et  cus- 
todem  mundi ;  ex  quo  suspensa  sunt  omnia ;  animum  ac  spiritum 
universi;  mundani  hujus  operis  dominum  et  artificem;  cui 
nomen  omne  convenit;  ex  quo  nata  sunt  omnia;  cujus  spiritu 
vivimus ;  totum  suis  partibus  inditum,  et  se  sustinentem  sua  vi ; 
cujus  consilio  huic  mundo  providetur,  ut  inconcussus  eat,  et  actus 
sues  explicet ;  cujus  decreto  omnia  fiunt ;  divinum  spiritum  per 
omnia  maxima  et  minima  sBquali  intentione  diffusum;  Deum 
potentem  omnium;  Deum* ilium  maximum  potentissimumque, 
qui  ipse  vehit  omnia ;  qui  ubique  et  omnibus  praesto  est ;  cceli 
et  deorum  omnium  Deum;  a  quo  ista  numina,  quse  singula 
adoramus  et  colimus,  suspensa  sunt  :§  and  the  like,  ^^  The  framer 
and  former  of  the  universe,  the  governor,  disposer,  and  keeper 
thereof;  him  upon  whom  all  things  depend ;  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  world :  the  artificer  and  lord  of  this  whole  mundane 
&bric ;  to  whom  every  name  belongeth ;  from  whom  all  things 
spring;  by  whose  spirit  we  live;  who  is  in  all  his  parts,  and 
sustameth  himself  by  his  own  force ;    by   whose  counsel  the 

♦  Cir.  D.  Ub.  7.  cap.  6.     [P.  129.]  t  De  Civ.  D.  lib.  4.  cap.  31.    [P.  87.] 

t  Nat  Q.  lib.  2.  fleet  45.    [P.  537.  torn.  2.  opp.]  $  P.  442.  Lips. 


world  18  provided  for,  and  carried  on  in  its  course  coDBtantly 
and  uainterniptedlj ;  by  whose  decree  all  things  are  done ;  the 
divine  Spirit  thnt  is  ditfueed  through  all  things  both  great  and 
small  with  equut  intention ;  the  God,  whose  power  extends  to 
oU  things ;  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  God,  who  doth  him- 
self support  ami  uphold  all  tilings ;  who  is  present  everj*  where 
to  all  tbiDgB;  the  God  of  heaven,  and  of  all  the  gods,  upon 
whom  are  suspended  all  those  other  divine  powers  which  we 
singly  worship  and  udi      "  "  ^q  may  here  observe  from 

St.  Austin,*  that   thi  book  of  his  nsainst  super- 

stitions (that  is  now  1  !y  highly  extol  the  natural 

theology,  but  also  plaii  condemn  the  civil  theology 

then  received  amongst  id  that  with  more  freedom 

and  vehemency  than  ^  the  fabulous,  or  theatrical 

and  poetical  theology.  great  part  whereof  he  pro- 

nounced, that  a  wise  srve  such  things,  tanquam 

legibus  jusss,  non  tan.  k,  "  only  aa  commanded  by 

the  laws  (be  therein  ex.t:iuiBiug  _,u  obedience)  but  not  at  all  ns 
grateful  to  the  gods,"" 

M.  Fabius  QuintUianus,  though  no  admirer  of  Seneca,  yet 
fully  agreed  with  him  in  the  same  natural  theology,  and  sets 
down  this,  as  the  generally  received  notion  or  definition  of 
God,  Deum  esse  spin  turn  omnibus  partibus  immiBtnm,f  "That 
God  is  a  spirit  mingled  with  and  diffused  through  all  the  parts  of 
the  world ;"  he  from  thence  inferring  Epicurus  to  be  an  Atheist^ 
notwithstanding  that  he  verbally  asserted  gods,  because  he  denied 
a  God  according  to  this  generally  received  notion,  he  bestowing 
upon  his  gods  a  circumscribed  human  form,  and  placii^  th«n 
between  tne  worlds.^     And  the  junior  Pliny,  though  he  were  a 

*  Gt.D.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.    [P.  122.] 

*  Al  Seneca  preferred  and  opmlif  profened  the  Stoical  philoaopfiy,  hii  reSgiiMia 
wntimepta  nia;  eaiily  be  gatbered  from  what  we  have  diuuned  ■  little  abon  re- 
■)>ectini;  (he  theologj  of  the  Slnic& 

t  Lib.  7.  cap.  3. 

*  1  am  not  certain,  tint  the  learned  Doctor  ha>  here  corteMj  eipoanded  Qnia- 
tilian'a  mewiing,  and  has  not  iBCnficed  ■  little  to  hii  own  canae.  Of  thb  tlic  iiailii 
will  be  best  able  to  judge,  if  we  quote  tbo  whole  penage  from  Iiutit.  Ontoi.  lib.  7. 
p.  112.  Q,uando,  ssfs  he,  de  Domiae  conitat,  da  n  dubium  eat :  intsrim  conjectara 
eat :  ut  ai'qtueratur.  quid  ait  Deui.  Nam  qui  id  neget,  Deum  caaa  ipiritom  omnibaa 
pBitibui  imm  latum,  turn,  non  hocdical,  blaom  eiae  iluui  diiiiiK  natDiB  appellatioDcai ; 
sent  Epicuma,  qui  humanam  ei  fomuun  locumque  inter  mundoa  de£t.  Nomme 
uterqne  una  utitur;  utrum  sit  in  re,  conjectat,  "  When  the  nameia  agreed  on,  tbera  ia  a 
doubt  about  the  thing:  meanwhile  there  ta  conjecture :  aa  if  tlie  qutatkm  be,  vbat 
God  ia.  For  he  who  denieej  that  God  ia  a  apirit,  mingled  with  and  diffiiaml  throu^  all 
parta  of  the  world,  ma;  not  naaert,  moreoier,  that  tbia  appellation  of  the  diniw 
nature  ia  improper;  aaEpicunu,  who  beetowed  upon  it  a  buman  form  and  a  place  between 
the  worlds.  Both  adopt  one  and  the  aaaie  name ;  aa  to  which  at  the  two  it  ia 
in  realitjr,  the;  conjectpre."  Unleea  I  am  miataken,  Qiiintilian  neather  aet*  down 
thia  aa  the  generallj  received  definition  of  God,  nor  accuaea  Epicutoi  of  bang  an 
Athdit  fbr  deapiaing  it  He  aflimis  merelj  that  both  ho  who  sdopto,  and  Epiconu, 
who  rejecti  tbii  definition,  agree  that  there  ia  a  certain  nature  to  which  the  name 
God  i)  applicable,  but  difiiir  aa  to  what  kind  of  naluie  Ihiiiab    Fof  tbeiert,  I1wt«u 
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peraeoator  of  the  Christians,  he  eoncludiD^,  qualecunque  esset, 
quod  faterentur,  pervicaciam  cert^  et  inflexibilem  obstinationem 
debere  puniri,  *®  "  that  whatsoever  their  reli^on  were,  yet  not- 
withstanding their  stubbornness  and  inflexible  obstinaey  ought 
to  be  punished ;"  and  who  compelled  man  v  of  them  to  worship 
the  images  of  the  emperor,  and  to  saenfiee  and  pray  to  the 
statues  of  the  pi^an  gods,  and  lastly,  to  blaspheme  Christ ;  yet 
himself  plainly  acknowledged  also  one  supreme  universal  Numen, 
as  may  sufficiently  appear  from  his  panegyric  oration  to  Trajan, 
where  he  is  called,  Deus  ille,  qui  manifestus  ac  prassens  coclum 
ac  sidera  insidet,  "  that  God  who  is  present  with,  and  inhabits 
the  whole  heaven  and  stars  :"*  hunself  making  a  solemn  prayer 
and  supplication  to  him,  both  in  the  beginning  and  close  thereof,^ 
and  sometimes  speaking  of  him  therein  singularly  and  in  way  of 
eminency ;  as  in  these  words :  Occultat  utrorumque  seniina 
Deus,  et  plerumque  bonorum  malorumque  causae  sub  divers^ 
specie  latent,  "  God  hideth  the  seeds  of  good  and  evil,  so  that 
the  causes  of  each  often  appear  disguised  to  men."  L.  Apuleius 
also,  whose  pretended  miracles  the  Pagans  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm their  religion  by,*  as  well  as  they  did  by  those  of  Apollo- 
nius,  doth  in  sundry  places  of  his  writings  plainly  assert  one 
supreme  and  universal  Numen:  we  shall  only  here  set  down 
one:  Cum  summus  deorum  cuncta  haec  non  soliim  cogitationum 
ratione  consideret ;  sed  prima,  media,  et  ultima  obeat ;  comper- 
taque  intimss  providential  ordinationis  universitate  et  constantia 
regat,t  ^^  Since  the  highest  of  the  gods  does  not  only  consider  all 
these  things  in  his  mind  and  cogitation,  but  also  pass  through  and 
comprehend  within  himself  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all 
things,  and  constantly  govern  all  by  his  occult  providence." 
Lastly,  Symmachus,  who  was  a  zealous  stickler  for  the  restitution 
of  paganism,  declared  the  Pagans  to  worship  one  and  the  same  God 
with  the  Christians,  but  in  several  ways ;  he  conceiving  that  there 
.  was  no  necessity  God  should  be  worshipped  by  all  after  the  same 
manner :    ^quum  est,  quicquid  omnes  colunt,  UNUM  putari : 


remark  to  offer  on  the  religion  of  this*  most  celebrated  rhetorician.     For  he  has 
nowhere  clearlj  and  openly  expressed  his  sentiments. 

'*  These  words  are  taken  from  his  well-known  epistle  to  Trajan,  lib.  10.  Epistolar. 
ep.  97.  p.  456. 

*  And  Mundi  parens,  and  Parens  hominum  deommque. 

'  In  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  Panegyric,  Pliny  addresses  a  solemn  prayer  to 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximns  and  Jupiter  Capitolinus.     It  remains  to  be  shown,  and  I 
much  question  whether  this  be  possible,  whether  he  meant  by  these  words  Jupiter,  the 
son  of  Saturn,  whom  the  Romans  worshipped,  or  the  supreme  Deity,  who  rules  a* 
goTems  all  things.     For  my  part,  I  consider  we  cannot  easily  ascertain  from  the  * 
gyric  of  an  orator,  any  more  than  from  the  rerses  of  a  poet,  what  sentiments  th'- 
entertaincd  on  the  subject  of  religion.    A  great  license  is  allowed  to  both  o' 
their  phraseology  to  the  received  notions  of  the  people. 

*  Aocoiding  to  St  Ausustme,  Ep.  138.  p.  317.  tom.  2.  opp. 
t  De  Philos.  p.  278.  Colo. 
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eadem  Bpectamiis  a^tra ;  commune  ccclura  cat ;  idem  nos  tnondns 
involvit;  quid  intt?rest|  qua  quisque  pnideatia  verum  reqnirat? 
Udo  itioere  nun  potest  perveniri  lid  tam  grande  Becretum.* 
"  We  ought  in  rcas^un  to  thiuk,  that  it  is  one  and  tlie  same  thing 
which  all  men  noi'.-'hlp;  tts  we  all  behold  the  same  stars,  havefhe 
same  common  heaven,  and  are  involved  within  the  eame  world. 
Why  maj  not  men  pursue  one  and  the  same  thing  in  diifercnt 

ways?   Onepuih  ia  n--' ^  '~'— dmen  to  eo  grand  a  secret." 

The  sense  whereof  is  txpressed  by  Frudentius:t 


And  again  afterward,; 


Qncatura  Deam  Tariata  indagi  laleotnn. 

And  the  beginning  of  Pnidentiue'  confutation  is  this : 

i  Longe  sliud  Tenim  est.     Nam  mnlta  ambego  riainm 
AD^ctiu  dubi«  habet,  et  perpleiiua  eirat. 
Sola  errore  caret  aiinplei  ria,  neacia  Recti 
In  dtTeiticulum,  tnviis  nee  pliirilna  ancepa,  Ac. 

We  shall  now  instance  also  in  some  of  the  latter  Greek 
writers.  Though  the  author  of  the  book  De  Mundo  were  not 
Aristotle,  yet  that  he  was  a  Pagan,  plainly  appears  from  some 
passages  thereof;'  as  where  he  approves  of  sacrificing  to  the 

•  F.  306.    [Epiat.  lib.  10.  Epiat  61.  p.  HS.] 

+  P.  285.  [Codtta  Sjmmachum,  Ub.  2.  v.  B5.]      J  P.  308.  [V.  842.]       f  V.  S46. 

'  I  hare  b(«n  uoKble,  however,  to  find  thc«e  paHofia  in  the  De  Mundo.  Od  the  ooo- 
tiBTj,  from  the  lait  chapter  of  thii  book,  where  he  H.iUa  Ihiil  oni:  ili^d  l<  iidJrwBwi  by 
Tiirioiis  naioia,  it  is,  I  think,  eiident,  that  the  autlior  ri'piiili^ii.tl  111'.-  luuttjtude  of  god* 
fbrmeily  wonhipped  in  Greece.  Dr.  Cudworth,  itliiljl  "litJn;;  ilij^,  liiul  in  hia  mind  no 
doubt  the  following  worda,  which  occur  cap.  6.  p.  lli.,">.  l-im.  I.  (ipp.  Aristotelit: 
rivoyrai  li  tat  ZijiioSoiviat  vd/iifioi,  Eal  raviyjiptti;  ii-iaiaiai,  BEii'Ji  n  Smriai, 
mi  Tipumv  Sipawdai,  tal  xoai  rtK/iVKdruv,  "There  take  place  bIbo  the  appiunted 
public  hanqneti,  the  f  earlj  feniial  anembliea,  the  Hiciificea  to  ihe  gods,  the  wonhip  sf 
heroes,  and  the  libationi  to  the  dead."  But,iri  am  not  comiilelely  mistaken,  it  nerer 
can  bepniied  tram  thia  paMage,  thai  the  writer  of  cht  book  De  Mundo  was  a  worshippo 
of  maay  godi.  For  he  does  not  cnmmend  and  npprove  of  those,  who  do  all  tbew 
things,  but  limplj  relates  what  lakes  place  amonf;  mnrikind,  and  recounts  the  miona 
dntiaandoccupationsof  thecitiiensof  acommoDH-nltb.  In  Ihc  prtaenl  poaange  he  com- 
pares the  world  to  a  state  and  aiguea,  that,  as  in  the  Uucrnll  things,  however  various  and 
divemfied,  are  done  agreeablj'  to  the  will  and  law  nt'inc  man,  so  also  the  whole  of  the 
things  that  happen  in  the  world,  infinite  though  th.'>  In,  are  nevertheless  adminislend 
hj  the  authoritjand  power  of  God.  In  the  aigviiitnt  drawn  bjr  the  learned  Doclot 
from  Apuleiua,  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  I)«  .Mundo  was  a  Pagao,  them  a  eri- 
deat/jr  not  Ibe  ilighMt  weigbt  whativei. 
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godsy  and  of  worshipping  heroes  and  dead  men :  as  also  because 
Apoleius  would  not  otherwise  have  translated  so  much  of  that 
book,  and  incorporated  it  into  his  De  Mundo.  He  therefore  does 
not  only  commend  this  of  Heraclitus  :^  'Etc  wavrufv  tv,  kqI  i^ 
ivog  wavra,  **  That  there  is  one  harmonious  system  made  out  of 
all  things,  and  that  all  things  are  derived  from  one ;"  but  doth 
himself  also  write  excellently  concerning  the  supreme  God,  whom 
he  callethy  riiv  roiy  oXa>v  (rvv€icriiaf)y  airlaVf*  ^^  the  cause,  which 
containeth  all  things,'*  and  ro  rov  Koafiov  Kvpidrrarov,  ^^  the  best 
and  most  excellent  part  of  the  world ;"  he  beginning  after  this 
manner:  'Ap^oToc  inlv  ovv  rig  Xoyog  koI  ircirpK^c  c^n-c  iriiaiv 
avOpiiiroiQy  wg  Ik  dcov  ra  wavra  koI  Sia  dcoO  riiuv  (rvviartjicB' 
ovSifiia  Si  ffivmgf  avrrj  Kaff  iavrriv  avrapiciyc>  iptifiwOHtra  rrig  Ik 
TovTov  frtMjTfipiagy  ^' It  is  an  ancient  opinion  or  tradition^  that 
hath  been  conveyed  down  to  all  men  from  their  progenitors, 
that  all  things  are  from  God,  and  consist  by  him;  and 
that  no  nature  is  sufficient  to  preserve  itself,  u  left  alone, 
and  devoid  of  the  divine  assistance  and  influence."  Where 
we  may  observe,  that  the  Apuleian  Latin  version,  altering  the 
sense,  renders  the  words  thus:  Yetus  opinio  est,  atque  in 
cogitationes  omnium  hominum  penitus  incidit,  Deum  esse: 
originis  non  habere  auctorem;  Deumque  esse  sdutem  et  per- 

'  In  mj  opinion,  the  saying  of  Heraclitus  does  not  mean  what  the  learned  Doctor 
euppoees,  **  that  all  things  were  made  by  one  God.*'  The  author  of  the  book  De 
Mundo,  cap.  5.  p.  856.  torn.  1.  opp.  Aristot.  tells  us,  that  the  world  is  compounded  of 
contraries,  agreeing  and  harmonizing  with  each  other,  and  adds,  that  Heraclitus  signi- 
fied the  same  in  these  words:  Svvat^ctac  ovXa  rai  ovx^  oy\a,  evu^tpdfitvov  Kal 
iui^p6fuvov,  trvvatov  Kai  di^ov,  icai.ic  irdvTOiv  iv,  Kai  l^  ivbc  vavra,"  Connect 
together  the  crispeti  and  the  not  crisped,  the  concordant  and  the  discordant,  the  conso- 
nant and  the  dissonant :  also,  one  from  all,  and  all  from  one.*^  The  force  of  this  pas- 
sage, drawn  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  Heraclitus'  philosophy,  is  thus  learnedly 
explained  by  G.  Olearius,  Diss.  2.  deUeracliti  Principio  Rerum  Omnium,  sec.  8.  p.  865. 
in  Stanley ^s  History  of  Philosophy :  Ex  omnibus  unum,  inquam  bStp  Ivl  rb  kotu*, 
dum  omnes  atomi  diversie  figure,  quas  ov\a  Kai  oix^  ovXa  vocat  Heraclitus,  in  unam 
mawam  concrerere :  ex  uno  omnes,  6^^  ai/ui,  dum,  as  he  explains  the  thing  below, 
sect.  1*2.  p.  fjiiB,  ex  rudi  mole  et  indigcsta,  divina  cura,  corpora  ad  omatum  hujus 
mundi  spectantia  educuntur,  "  One  from  all,  that  is  by  the  process  downwards,  when 
all  the  atoms  of  different  figures,  termed  ovXa  cat  ovx^  o^Xa  by  Heraclitus,  are  con- 
creted and  compounded  into  one  mass  ;  all  from  one,  by  the  upward  process,  when  the 
bodies  belonging  to  the  adornment  of  this  world  are  produced  by  divine  agency  out  of  rude 
and  undigested  matter/*  After  which  observation  he  thus  corrects  pur  author  :  Sane 
istum  Terum  verborum  Heracliti  apud  Aristotelem  sensum  esse,  nemo,  qui  totum  locum 
consideraverit,  diflitebitur :  ut  minim  proinde  sit,  doctissimum  virum,  R.  Cudworthum 
aublimius  quippiam  in  istis  qucsivisse,  dum  auctorem  Libri  de  Mundo  commendat, 
quod  non  tantum  illud  Heraclitcum,  l^  kvbg  rd  fravra,  allegaverit,  sed  et  ipse  egregie 
de  summo  Deo  docuerit,  **  Indeed,  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Heraclitus'  words 
in  Aristotle,  will  be  confessed  by  every  one  who  examines  the  whole  passage  :  where- 
fore it  is  surprising,  that  the  most  learned  Dr.  R.  Cudworth  should  have  sought  for  any 
thing  higher  in  them,  where  he  commends  the  author  of  the  book  De  Mundo,  as  not 
only  recognixing  this  Heraclitean  *'  all  things  from  one,"  but  as  himself  writing  also  ex- 
cellently ooDceming  the  supreme  God.**  I  hope  I  shall  have  some  fiirture  opportunity 
of  examining  into  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  of  Olearius* :  in  the  meantime, 
however,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  censure  of  our  author. 

*  Oip.  6.     [P.  858.  torn.  1.  opp.  Aiistot.] 
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severantiam  eanini,  quas  effeceiit,  rcrum.  So  tliat  wher^aS)  in 
the  ori^nal  Greek,  tliia  is  said  lo  be  the  general  c])inioD  of  sJl 
maDkiad,  "Thiit  all  things  are  from  God,  and  sulisist  by  hint, 
and  that  nothing  at  all  can  consene  itself  in  being  without  him;"  j 
Apuleiue,  correctiug  the  words,  mnk^  the  general  sense  of  man- 
kind to  run  no  higher  than  this :  "  That  there  is  a  God,  who  hath  i 
no  author  of  his  original,  and  who  ia  the  safety  and  preservation 
of  all  those  things  that  were  made  by  himself."  From  whence 
it  may  be  probably  coi  mleius,  who  is  eaid  to  have 

been  of  Plutarch's  pn  !ted  also  with  those  para- 

doxical opinions  of  Ph  isequently  did  sjippose  all 

things  not  to  have  bee-  ,  nor  to  have  depended  on 

him  (as  the  writer  De  i)  but  that  there  was  some- 

thing besides  God,  as  tter  and  an  evil  principle, 

uncreated  and  seli-ex  ards  the  same  writer  De 

Mundo   elegantly  iliui  litudcs,  how  God  by  one 

simple  motion  and  eni  n,  without  any  lalwur  or    ' 

toil,  doth  produce  and  guvciu  uu  inc  variety  of  motions  iu  the 
universe;  and  how  he  doth  <Tv(\ttv  ti}v  tuv  SAwv  apfiovfcv 
r£  Kol  auyrtipiav,  "contain  the  harmony  and  safety  of  the 
whole."  And  laatly,  he  concludes:  "Ontpiv  vrfi  KuStpv^rijc,  tw 
apuari  Si  Tivio\ost  if  Xop<f  Kopuf oioc,  if  w6Xii  v6fiof,  iv  arparO' 
v-iScf  Tiyciiiiv,  ravTO  bio^  in  Koafxif*  "  That  what  a  pilot  ia  to  a 
ship,  a  charioteer  to  a  chariot,  the  coryphieus  to  a  choir,  law  to  a 
city,  and  a  general  to  an  army ;  the  aome  ia  God  to  the  worid.* 
There  being  only  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  government  of 
some  of  them  is  toilsome  and  solicitous,  the  divine  gOTemment 
and  steerage  of  the  world  is  most  easy  and  facile ;  for  as  this  writer 
adds  :  "  God  being  himself  immoveable,  moveth  all  things ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  law,  in  itself  immoveable,  by  moving  tne  minda 
of  the  citizens,  orders  and  disposes  all  things." 

PlutarchuB  Chteronensis  (as  hath  been  already  declared)  was 
unluckily  engaged  in  two  false  Opinions,  the  first  of  matter's 
being  ingenit  or  uncreated,  upon  this  pretence,  because  nothing 
could  be  made  out  of  nothing ;  the  second  of  a  positive  sub- 
stantial evil  principle,  or  an  irrational  soul  and  demon  self- 
existent,  upon  this  ground,  because^  rflv  KOKiav  ytyovfvai  Kara  rijv 
Toi)  5fov  vp6voiav,  Sjoirtp  rb  favXov  itrlypafina  Kara  r^v  rov 
grotirroti  ^oCXiimv,  vaaav  iir(voiav  arcwrfac  wrtpfdXAti,  "  There 
is  no  greater  absurdity  imaginable,  than  that  evil  should  proceed 
from  the  providence  of  God,  as  a  bad  epigram  from  the  will  of 
the  poet"  Id  which  respect  be  was  before  called  by  us  a  I>ith^st. 
Plutarch  was  also  a  worshipper  of  the  many  pagan  gods,  himself 
being  a  priest  of  the  Pythian  Apolla  NotwiUistonding  whudi, 
he  unquestionably  aseert«d  one  sole  prindple  of  all  good,  tbtt 

■  ^  'p.  844.  >  D«  Fato,  p.  573.  torn.  2.  0H>.      j 
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cause  of  all  thinge  (evil  and  matter  only  excepted)  the  framer  of 
the  whole  world,  and  maker  of  all  the  gods  in  it ;  who  is  there- 
fore often  called  by  him  God,  in  way  of  emineucy,  as  when  he 
affirmeUi,^  ati  yawfitr^uv  rov  Qeov,  **  that  God  doth  always  act 
the  geometrician ;"  that  is,  do  all  things  in  measure  and  propor- 
tion. And  again  :^  Ilai^a  Kuff  apfxovlav  {mo  rov  dcov  Karaaicei;- 
d^ccrdac,  '^  That  all  things  are  made  by  God  according  to  bar- 
mony  ;^  and  that,^  6  dcoc  ap/iovficoc  icaXarac  kq\  /jLovmKog,  ^^  God 
is  called  a  harmonist  and  musician."  And  he  hath  these  epithets 
given  him :  'O  fiiyag  &coc,  "  the  great  God ;"  and  6  avwrArw 
%to^i  "  the  highest  or  uppermost  God,"  and  6  irputrog  Scocj  "  the 
first  Grod  ;**  and  6  iyivvnTog  &€ocj  "  the  unmade  self-existent 
Gt)d  ;**  all  the  other  pagan  gods,  according  to  him,  having  been 
made  in  time,  together  with  the  world.  He  is  likewise  styled 
by  Plutarch,  irfAayoc row  icaXou,  "  the"" sea  of  pulchritude;"  and 
his  standing  and  permanent  duration,  without  any  flux  of  time, 
is  excellently  described  by  the  same  writer,  in  his  book  concerning 
the  Delphic  inscription.  Lastly,  Plutarch  aflSrmeth,  that  men 
generally  pray  to  this  supreme  God  for  whatsoever  is  not  in  their 
own  power,  Stra  /jltj  vap  rifiiv  i<rTiVy  €v^oju€0a  rov  dcov  SiSovai* 

Dio  Chrysostomus,  a  sophist,  Plutarch's  equal,  though  an  ac- 
knowledger of  many  gods,   yet  nevertheless  asserteth,*  (iaai" 
Xcvc(r^ai  TO  5Aov,  "  That  the  whole  world  is  under  a  kingly 
power  or  monarchy,"  he  calling  the  supreme  God,  sometime,!  Tov 
KOivov  av0pciiira>v  koX  ^ewv  fiatrikia  re  kqi  ap^^ovra,  icai  irpvraviVf 
Koi  iraripay  ^^  The  common  king  of  gods  and  men,  their  governor 
and  father ;  rov  wavrtov  Kparovvra  dc&v,  **  the  God  that  rules 
over  all  ;"J  rov  wpCnov  kcX  fiiyiarov  Saov,  **  the  first  and  greatest 
God ;"  rov  icopu^aTov  wpoitrrijTa  tCjv  SAoiv,  koI  Karev^vvovra  rov 
airavra  ovpavov  Koi  Koa/iov,  &c.  ^^  the  chief  president  over  all 
things,  who  orders  and  guides  the  %hole  heaven  and  world,  as  a 
wise  pilot  doth  a  ship;"§  rov  rov  ^v/uTravroc  i7y€/iova  ovpavovyKoi 
T^C  oAiic  Seawirriv  ovataQ^  "  the  ruler  of  the  whole  heaven,  and 
lord  of  the  whole  essence ;"  and  the  like.     And  he  affirming  that 
there  is  a  natural  prolepsis  in  the  minds  of  men  concerning  him  :|| 
Tlipl  Si  dcoiv  Trig  re  kqOoXov  ^vcTCCtiC)   kqi  fiaXtoTa  tov  wavrwv 
iryf|iovoc>  irputTOv  piv  koX  Iv  wpwTOig  So^a  icai  cirtvoia  icotv^  rov 
^v/Lciravroc  avOpanrivov  ylvovg'  opolwg  piv  EAAtjvoiv,  bpoitog  Si 
BopSapoiv,  avayKala  koI  tptjtvTog  iv  Travri  rcfi  XoyiK(^  yiyvopevri 

'  The  learned  Doctor's  memory  has  deceived  him.  This  precept  is  not  Plutarch's, 
but  ascribed  by  report  to  Piato.  Although  Plutarch,  Sympos.  lib.  8.  Quaest.  2.  p.  718. 
torn.  2.  opp.  ably  canvasses  its  force  and  meaning. 

^  De  Musica,  p.  1147.  torn.  2.  opp.  Neither  does  Plutarch  state  this  as  his  own 
opinion,  but  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  other  ancient  philoso- 
pliers,  who  be  tells  us  taught  as  much. 

'  This  dogma  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  Plutarch. 

•  P.  199.  [Ed,  MoreU.]  f  P.  210. 
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Kara  ^iatv,  iiviv  BvriToii  StSaanaXov  Koi  /ivurayiiiyov,  "  Con- 
cerning the  niiture  of  tlic  gods  in  general,  but  especmlly  of  tlut 
supreme  Kuler  liver  ;ill,  there  k  aa  opinion  in  all  human  kind,  as 
well  Barbarians  as  Greeks,  that  is  naturally  implanted  in  them 
as  rational  beings,  and  not  derived  from  uny  mortal  teacher." 
The  meaning  whereof  is  this,  that  men  are  naturally  possessed 
with  a  persuasion,  that  there  is  one  Grod,  the  supreme  governor 
of  the  wh(^  world,  and  that  there  are  also  below  him,  but  above 
men,  many  other  inti  which  these  Pagans  called 

gods. 

That  Galen  was  no  chat  his  religion  was,    may 

plainly  appear  from  t  i  out  of  his  third  book  De 

Usu  Partium,  to  omit  AXXa  faff  1au>^  tl  iwi  irXlnv 

TOtowrwv  fivitnovtvot/ti  n'l  awip^ovovvTe^  opOiIic  av 

jum  /itfiipotVTO,  Koi  fita'  \6yov,  &v  iyw  row  Sttfuovfi' 

y^aavTOQ  q/iac  v[ivov  9nfii,  Kol  vofil^u  roiir'  tlfoi 

T^v  ovruiC  fMSfiav'  o  Kord^Eoc  oury  irOjUiTiSXXowc 

tMTa^iaatfu,  latl  rd  a\\a  fivola  /ivpa  ^v/iiaaat^i  ko'i  Kaala^,  aW  ti 
•yvofiji'  filv  auroff  irpuiro^,  liriiTa  8e  koI  roTc  aAXoip  i%t^yr^rtai;lt^v, 
oloc  fiiv  coT(  Tr)v  aoflav,  0T07  Si  rqv  Buvufuv,  inrotof  Si  rqv 
3y>»I(TT^T)7Ta*  TO  fiiv  yap  iBiXuv  co(T|UeTv  oTravra  tov  lvSEX<^/itvav 
K6afiov  Kai  fxijotvi  iOovttv  ruv  ayaOIni,  rijf;  TtXtiirraTtif;  j^pj\<TT^ 
riiroc  iy^  Sfiyna  Tlotfioi'  raur^  fiiv  Ji^  aya6hc  Vfiv  iifivtia^ht'  to 
0  die  av  ftakiaTa  Koafii]9ttri,  irav  iKfvpitv,  oKpap  ao^lac'  to  St  ml 
Spofftrt  travB',  ova  irpoilXiro,  Suvafuti)^  atprj/rov,  "  Should  I  any 
longer  insist  upon  such  brutish  persons  as  those,  the  wise  and 
sober  might  justly  condemn  me,  as  defiling  this  holy  oration^ 
which  I  compose  aa  a  true  hymn  to  the  pr^e  of  him  that  made 
us ;  I  coDceiviDg  true  piety  and  religion  towards  God  to  connst 
in  this,  not  that  I  should  sacrifice  many  hecatombs,  or  bam  much 
incense  to  him,  but  that  I  siRiuld  myself  first  acknowledge,  and 
then  declare  to  others,  how  great  his  wisdom  is,  how  ereat  his 
power,  and  how  great  his  goodness.  For  that  he  would  adorn 
the  whole  world  after  this  manner,  envying  to  nothing  that  good, 
which  it  was  capable  of,  I  conclude  to  be  a  demonstration  of 
most  absolute  goodness,  -and  thus  let  him  be  praised  by  ns  as 
good.  And  that  be  was  able  to  find  out  how  all  things  might  be 
adorned  after  the  best  manner,  is  a  sign  of  the  greatest  wiswm  in 
him.  And  lastly,  to  be  able  to  effect  and  bring  to  pass  all  those 
things,  which  he  had  thus  decreed,  argues  an  insuperable  power." 

A£tzimus  Tyiius,  in  the  close  of  his  first  dissertation,  gives  us 
this  short  representation  of  his  own  theology :  BoCXo/Mt  Bi  <rot 
Sfi^at  TO  Xryojucvov  aa^Krrlpti  tiK6vi.  'EwviJti  fifyaXifV  ap)(i}V 
KQi  ^aiXtlav  ipptufdvifv,  vpog  filav  ^vxvv  fiaaiXttov  Tot  aplarov 
Kai   irpta^vTOTOv  avixiravrutv   vtvtvimTtav    lK6vniiv'    Spov    oi  t^c 


■  P.  402.    (C^>.  10.  torn.  2.  opi>.  adit.  BwU]. 
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apYiic  owic  "AXvv  irora/iovy  oiSi  'EXXiyoTrovTov,  oiSi  n7v  Maiutnv, 
oifcl  rac  cvi  rc^  i)Ktav(f  riiovag^  aXXa  ovpavov  koI  yriv  rov  /icv  vxpovy 
Tipf  8*  ivBpOtv'  /SacriAto  St  aitrov  Sfj  rov  /liyav  arpijULOVvra,  wairtp 
vo^ov  iro/ocxovra  rofc  irttOofiivotgy  awrripiav  vTrap\ov<Tav  avrwvy 
KQc  Kocvci;voi>c  T^c  apx5^»  TToXXouc  ft^v  oparov^  ^toucj  TToWoifg  8c 
a^V€fc*  rove  Aciv  tteqI  to,  rrpoOvpa  aura  cIXov/ulvovci  olov  tlaay" 
7cXlac  Tfvac  fcal  jSao-tXcTc  o-uy^cvccrrar 0VC9  ifiorpaviZovg  avroifg 
KGi    cn;v€<TT/owc*    rove   8i  rovrwv    V7r»jplrac>   roue   8I    cr«  rourwv 
KoraSccorlpouc*  SiaSoxrjv  op^c  koi  ra^tv  apx^C  Kara^afvouo-av  lie 
row  dtov  fiixpi  yfigy  "  I  will  now  more  plaiiJy  declare  my  sense 
by  this  Bimuitude :  Imamne  in  your  mind  a  great  and  powerful 
kingdom  or  principality,  m  which  all  the  rest  freely  and  with  one 
consent  conspire  to  direct  their  actions,  agreeebly  to  the  will  and 
command  of  one  supreme  king,  the  oldest  and  the  best :  and  then 
suppose  the  bounds  and  limits  of  this  empire  not  to  be  the  river 
Halys,  nor  the  Hellespont,  nor  the  Meotian  lake,  nor  the  shores 
of  the  ocean ;  but  heayen  aboye,  and  the  earth  beneath.     Here 
then  let  that  great  king  sit  inunoyeable,  prescribing  laws  to  all 
his  subjects,  in  which  consists  their  safety  and  security  :  the 
consorts  of  his  empire  being  many,  both  yisible  and  invisible 
gods ;  some  of  which,  that  are  nearest  to  him,  and  immediately 
attending  on  him,  are  in  the  highest  royal  dignity,  feasting  as  it 
were  at  the  same  table  with  him :  others  again  are  their  ministers 
and  attendants ;  and  a  third  sort,  inferior  to  them  both.     And 
thus  you  see,  how  the  order  and   chain  of  this  government 
descends  down  by  steps  and  degrees,  from  the  supreme  God  to 
the  earth  and  men."     In  which  resemblance,  we  have  a  plain 
acknowledgment  of  one  supreme  God,  the  monarch  of  the  whole 
world,  and  three  subordinate  ranks  of  inferior  gods,  as  his  ministers, 
in  the  government  of  the  world ;  whom  that  writer  there  also  calls, 
&C0UC  ^iov  TTOf  Sac  Koi  ^cXovc,  "  gods,  the  sons  and  friends  of  God." 
Aristides  the  famous  Adrianean  sophist  and  orator,  in  his  first 
oration  or  hymn  vowed  to  Jupiter,  after  he  had  escaped  a  great 
tempest,  is  so  full  to  the  purpose,  that  nothing  can  be  more ;  he, 
after  his  proem,  beginning  thus :  Zcuc  ra  iravra  Ittoi i}<r£,  koL  Ai6g 
i<mv  ipyo.  Stra  iarX  irovra,  Koi  irorafioly  Koi  7^5  ictt'  daXarTa,  ical 
ovpavoc*  Kol  oaa  tovtwv  /Lccra^v  avoi,  Koi  Saa  wro  ravra'  koX  dcol 
KaX  avOpwiroh  Koi  &<ra  i/'U^^v  cxet,  kqX  &<Ta  cic  Si/^cv  cKJUKvurai,  kqX 
&oa  Sai  voTitTU  XaEcTv.     'Eiroiijcrc   Si   irptoTog  airoc   iavroV    ov 
ILprgnig  Iv  tviiSetriv  avrpoiq  rpa^dc*  oiS'  £julXX»j<r£v  airov  Kpovoc 
Koraircciv*  oir'  avr   hcelvov  XiOov  KarinuVi  ovS'  iKivSvvevai   Zcucy 
ovSi  /nrproTB  Kivivvtvoy'  oiS'   lori  irpea^vT^pov  ovSiv   Ai6g'    ov 
fioXXdv   yB  ^  vifcTc  T£    iraripwv  TrpcaSurtpoi    yivoir    av,   kqX    to, 
yryvofitva  rCtv  Troiovvroii/'  aXX'  &ii  IxttX  wpCjTOQ  rt  icai  Trpto-buraroc 
Kai  apxnyh'iig  roJv  navrwV  aitrhg  1$  airov  ytvofiivog'  oirori  Si 
iylviTOf  oitK  iariv  tlircTv,  aXX  ijv  ra  apa  I?  aPXHQy  »ca^  ttrrai  claad, 
avroirar<i;/>  re  icol  fiilt^tov  fj  l^  aXXov  yiyovlvau     KaX  &<rn'tp  T-qv 
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'ABnvav  apa  ix  r^e  Kt^oX^c  i^vai,  Koi  ya/iou  oiiStv  TrpoatZe^Zti  iif 
avT^v,  owTioc  tri  izp'iTtpov  avric  laorov  {£  fntiroti  tirufiivi,  kdi 
ovSlv  irpocnSd'jSi)  Ir^ttou  (ic  to  (Tvai'  a\X'  avrh  rouvavrlav  navra 
iivat  aw  iKiivov  iJpsOTO)  ical  oi>K  eoti  \p6i-ov  tiiriiv.  Ovrt  7ap 
^6vot  ^v  Tfu  rore,  ort  ^ijSi  iiXXo  /mSi'i-"  ^inmoupYOU  -yup  Ep^ov 
ouSfv  e»rr(  n-pdr^urepov'  ourw  o^  apX'l  M*"  irrawruv  Ztif  kdi  Ik 
At^t  wavTfi,  art  Si  wv  ypovQV  n  KpttTTWV,  Ka)  uirSt'va  t\^v  rov 
atTOerfi^Oi^a,  outoc  t(  Ajiiiju  koI  o  Koafio^  iSv,  oSrtu  Ta\u  iravra 
tiroft)(r(,  iiro/ijire   St  uj~      "  '     '    t  made  all  things,  and  all 

things  whatsoever esis  f  Jupiter;  riYers.aDd  earth, 

and  sea,  and  heaven,  s  .ween  these,  and  gods,  and 

men  and  all  uninials,  v  "ceiTablc  either  by  sense  or 

by  the  minil.     But  Ju  made  himself;'  for  he  was 

not  educated  in  the  Hoi  rous  caves  of  Crete,  neither 

was  Saturn  ever  aboul  nor  instead  of  him  did  he 

swallow  down  a  stone  was  never  in  danger,  nor 

will  be  be  ever  in  da  ing.     Neither  is  there  any 

thing  older  than  Jupitt*,  ^^ ,..-n  there  are  sons  older  than 

their  parents,  or  works  than  their  opificers.  But  he  is  the  firal 
and  the  oldest,  aiid  the  pnncc  nf  all  things,  lie  being  made  fron> 
himself;  nor  can  it  be  declared  when  he  was  made,  for  he  was 
from  the  beginning,  and  ever  will  be  his  own  father,  and  greater 
than  to  have  been  begotten  from  one  another.  As  he  produced 
Minerva  from  his  brain,  and  needed  no  wedlock  in  order  there- 
unto, so  before  this  did  he  produce  himself  from  himself,  needing 
not  the  help  of  any  other  thiog  for  his  being.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  things  began  to  be  nrom  him,  and  no  man  can  tell  the 
time ;  since  there  was  not  then  any  time  when  there  was  nothing 
else  besides,  and  no  work  can  be  older  than  the  maker  of  it. 
Thus  was  Jupiter  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  all  things 
were  from  Jupiter,  who  is  better  than  time,  which  had  its  be- 
ginning together  with  the  world."  And  again :  'Q^  Zl  ml  dcuv 
Offa  <^uka  airopporiv  r^f  Aiop  tov  iravTUV  jrorpoc  Suvafitwc  EiMffTo 
iXfi,  mil  art^vwc  Kara  r^v  Ofifipov  aitpav,  Snravra  lis  avrov 
&npri|Toi,  Kol  iravTa  (£  oiiTot  (^Tprrai'  IpWTa  Ti  koI  avaymiv  Suo 
Toirbt  avvayiiryoTaTd)  ml  laxvporariu  iv  roTc  vpu/roi^  lyivmivtv, 
&wii>g  avTb}  ra  travra  tmvi\ottv,  &C.  iiroUt  dcoti?  fjtlv,  avSpwwuiV 
finjutXt)Tac,  avBpo!movg  Si  ^liiv  ^ipmrivraQ  Ti  mi  inrttptraQ,  &0. 
irat^a  Si  vavraxot  Aihs  /ttara,  ml  a^ravruv  ituv  tvfpytv(ai  At^c 
tlaiv  ipyov,  &c  "  All  the  several  kinds  of  gods  are  but  a 
defluzion  and  derivation  from  Jupiter ;  and,  according  to  Homei^s 
chain,  all  things  are  connected  with  him  and  depend  upon  him. 
He,  amongst  the  first,  produced  love  and  necessity,  two  the  most 
powerful  holders  of  things  together,  that  they  might  make  all 
things  firmly  to  cohere.     He  made  gods  to  be  the  curators  of 

■  How  God  was  aid  to  be  Mltmada :   Sm  p.  40S  and  4W.  , 
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men,  and  he  made  men  to  be  the  worshippers  and  servers  of  those 
gods.  All  things  are  every  where  iiill  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
benefits  of  all  the  other  gods  are  his  work,  and  to  be  attributed 
to  him,  they  being  done  in  compliance  with  that  order,  which  he 
had  prescribed  them." 

It  is  certain,  that  all  the  latter  philosophers  after  Christianity, 
whether  Platonists  or  Peripatetics,  though  for  the  most  part  they 
asserted  the  eternity  of  the  world,  yet  universally  agreed  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  supreme  l3eitv,  the  cause  of  the  whole 
world,  and  of  all  the  other  gods.     And  as  Numenius,  Plotinus, 
Amelius,  Porphyrins,  Proclus,  Damascius,  and  others,  held  also 
a  trinity  of  divine  hypostases,  so  had  some  of  those  philosophers 
excellent  speculations    concerning  the   Deity,   as    particularly 
Plotinus  ;*  who  notwithstanding  that  he  derived  matter  and  all 
things  from  one  divine  principle,  yet  was  a  contender  for  many 
gods.     ^Thus  in  his  book  inscribed  against  the  Gnostics:  Xpi^ 
wg  apioTOV  /Jilv  avrov  irupatrSfai   'yivco'dat,   firj   fxovov  Si  avrov 
vofiG^uv  apiarov  SvvaaStai  yevi(r$Faty  ovtw  yap  oinrw  apKrrogy  aXXa 
Koi  avOpanrovg  aXXotic  apiarovcy  iri  koI  Salfiovag  ayaOoifg  cTvm* 
woXh  Si  icaXXov  dcovc?  rove  re  iv  n^  Si  ovrac  Kaicei  pXiirovrag' 
wavTwv  ci  fxaXiara  rov  liye/iova  rovSc  tou  Travroct  ^v\fiv  poKapiw 
rori|v*  IvTtvOtv  Si  i|Si}  icai  rove  voriTOvg  Vfivuv  ^eovc>  ^^*  airaac 
Si  fjSfi  Tov  filyav  rov  Ikc?  fiamXia'  koI    iv   rt^  TrXyOki  fiaXitrra 
Twv  ^ewv  TO  fiiya  avrov  ivSuicvifAevov*     Ov  yap  to  o'votciXoc 
fee  tvy  aWa  TO  Sei^at  iroXv  Th  S'ecov,  o^ov  idu^tv  aifTogy  tovtIoti 
iivafuv  ^hov  eiSoroiv,  5rav  fiiviovy  8g  l<m,  iroXXovc  iroiij,  navTag 
iig  avrov  aviioTrifAivovgy  Kal  Si  Ikhvov  koX  irap^  kKiivov  ovTag'  kcX 
6  KOfTfULog  oSc  01  Ikhvov  ioTi,  icaicec  j3X^7rei  Kal  irag  ical  deJiv  f  jcootoC) 
"  Evenr  man  ought  to  endeavour  with  all  his  might,  to  become 
as  gooa  as  may  be,  but  yet  not  to  think  himself  to  be  the  only 
thii^  that  is  good,  but  that  there  are  also  other  good  men  in  the 
worM,  and  good  demons,  but  much  more  gods ;  who,  though 
inhabiting  this  inferior  world,  yet  look  up  to  that  superior ;  and 
most  of  aU,  the  prince  of  this  universe,  that  most  happy  soul. 
From  whence  he  ought  to  ascend  yet  higher,  and  to  praise  those 
intelli^ble  gods,  but  above  all  that  great  King  and  Monarch ; 
declaring  his  greatness  and  majesty  by  the  multitude  of  gods 
which  are  under  him.     For  this  is  not  the  part  of  them,  who 
know  the  power  of  God,  to  contract  all  into  one,  but  to  show 
forth  aU  that  divinity,  which  himself  hath  displayed,  who  re- 
maining one,  makes  many  depending  on  him ;  which  are  bv  him 
and  from  him.     For  this  whole  world  is  by  him,  and  looks  up 
perpetuaUy  to  him,  as  also  doth  every  one  of  the  gods  in  it.*^ 
And  Themistius,  the  Peripatetic  (who  was  so  far  from  being  a 
Christian,  that,  as  Petavius  probably  conjectures,  he  perstringes 

♦  En. 2.  lib,9.  c  9.    [P. 207.] 


our  Saviour  Christ  under  the  name  of  Empedoclcs,  for  makln); 
hiaiselF  a  God)  doth  not  only  iiSirm,  that  one  nnd  the  snms 
supreme  God  was  worshipped  by  Pagans,  and  the  Christiana, 
and  all  nations,  though  in  different  manners ;  but  aUo,  that  God 
waa  delighted  with  thia  variety  of  religions:*  Taurp  vofui^t 
yavvva^ai  ry  woiKiXla  row  roS  ttoitoc  '^PX'iy^'"!*''  "XXwc  Su^ovc 
cdt'Xd  iraXiTtCta^ai,  aXAwc 'EWnvaCj  oXXwc  AiYirtrrfowe,  koiOvS' 
avrotif  2£ti()Ouc  bfiot^g,  oAA*  ^S>i  KaTttKnupiiaTiarai  li^  /tucpa,  "Tho 

author  and  prince  of  f' ' — ~ us  to  be  delighted  with  thia 

variety  of  worship;  h  le  Syrians  worship  him  one 

way,  the  Greeks  anot  ^P^i'^o^ '>'^'^^'>^'' i  neither  do 

the  Syrians  (or  Chria  s  all  agree,  they  being  aub- 

divided  into  many  se 

We  shall  coacIud<  i  this  full  testimony  of  St. 

Cyiil,t  in  his  first  bo  a :  'Avaatv  ivapyl^,  5t(  aral 

role  TO  'EXXijvwv  ^(1  IV,  %va  fiiv  icoat  Qtov  tlvat 

avpofiuKoytiv,    roi>  tiu  'pyov,   Kol  vavruv  iwiiatpu 

Kara  <^vttiv,  irtiroi^tr^ai  _.  .  koI  irapq\3'ai  irpoc  ytvtaiv 

frfpovc  rtvag  5foii^,  KaraipafTiu  avToi,  voiirovc  n  Ktxi  al<j^t)TOui;i 
"  It  is  manifest  to  alt,  that  amongst  those,  who  philosophize  in  the 
Greek  way,  it  is  tmiTersally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  one  God, 
the  maker  of  the  universe,  and  who  ia  by  nature  above  all  thiogs ; 
but  that  there  have  been  made  by  him,  and  produced  into  gene- 
'  ration,  certain  other  gods  (as  they  call  them)  both  int«Uigib£  and 
sensible."'" 

•  Oral.  12.     [P.  156.  edit,  narduini.] 

'  These  are  not  the  Greek  wordi  of  ThemiUiiu,  but  of  Dsn.  PetaTJiu.  Audi.  Db- 
dithiiu  published  a  Latin  renion  of  this  twelfth  omtion  ot  Themiitiu*.  But  nnoe 
that  time,  by  aomt  chance  or  other,  the  Greek  copj  woi  entirely  loit,  and  Dehha 
Petaviua  nor  Haiduiniu,  with  all  their  diligence,  could  meet  with  it.  Hence  PetaTin^ 
in  hU  edititm  of  Themutiiu,  endearoured  to  aupply  the  Ion  by  tranilating  DndiUun*' 
Vernon  into  Greek. 

t  P.  23. 

"  Dr.  Cudvorth  a  neither  the  firat  nor  the  only  one,  who  has  endeaTonred  to 
prdre,  that  one  supreme  God  iras  worshipped  by  moat  of  the  Grecian  philoMiphera 
distinguished  for  seal  id  the  cause  of  truth  ;  although  probably  he  hns  nirpaswd  all, 
who  hare  touched  upon  thia  argument,  in  the  number  and  Tariety  of  totimonies.  In 
the  first  place,  all  those  who  in  the  eoily  ages  of  Chiiatianity  wrote  apolngica  in  defence 
of  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  againat  tlie  Pagans,  bncied  Ihemaelies  able  to  abov, 
that  the  moat  eminent  philotophera,  like  the  Christians,  had  profeaed  one  Parent  and 
Lord  of  all  things.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  they  were  not  olwayi  nicceasfiil  in  their 
attempts,  and  thai  not  a  few  were  reluctantly  dragged  by  them  into  this  aodety  rf 
worshippenof  one  God,  whom  it  would  have  been  much  belter  to  rank  among  Atbeiila  ; 
neTerthelcM,  that  their  abject  was  the  same  ai  that  of  Dr.  Cudworth  ii  onqoeMion^de. 
Of  the  Greelu,  see  Clemeni  Aleiandr.  both  throughout  his  Stromata,  and  in  hit 
Cohortat.  ad  Gentes.  tap.  6.  p.  59.  Sec  Athenagorai,  Apologia  pro  Christian,  cap.  6. 
p.  22.  Ac  p.  27.  ic  Theophilus  Antioch.  lib.  2.  ad  Autolycum,  capL  67.  p.  263. 
and  hi).  3.  cap.  2.  p.  268.  Cyrillus  Alezandr.  lib.  1.  contra  Julian,  p.  26.  Justin 
Hartyr,  Cohortat.  ad  Qentes,  p.  IG.  Of  the  Latina,  Tertullian,  Apologetic;  cap.  24. 
p.  235.  MinuciuB  Felii.  OdaTius,  cap.  19.  p.  174.  Amobius,  Ub.  1.  adl.  Gentes, 
p.  21.  &c.  and  olhera  whom  it  iaunnecenaiy  to  enumerate.  In  mon>  modem  liDMi, 
and  prior  to  Dr.  Cudworth,  besides  Steuchus,  Homnus,  Grotius,  and  others,  who  hara 
undertaken  the  championship  of  the  Christian  religion,  an  acute  theologian  of  oof  ovm 
church,  Jac  Hattial;  in  ^erdtat.  Metaphyaic.  poblMwd  at  Wittcb.  1608. 8.  hai 
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XX  V  JUL  Neither  waa  this  the  opinion  of  philosophers  and 
learned  men  only  amongst  the  Pagans,  but  even  of  the  vulgar 

also.    Not  that  we  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  most 

• 

with  great  emdition  and  copiousness  expounded  the  opinions  of  philosophers  concerning 
one  God.    To  whom  maj  be  added,  £Has  Schedius,  who  De  Diis  Gennanis,  p.  291. 
has  written  a  Terj  long,  but  verbose  mther  than  accurate  commentary  on  the  agree- 
ment of  nations  in  the  worship  of  one  God ;  also  Mic.  Mourgues,  Plan  Thcologique 
du  Pythagoiisnie,  torn. ).  lettr.  1.  p.  2.  &c.     Since  Dr.  Cud  worth *s  time  much  care 
and  lal^ar  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  argument  by  Tobias  Pfanner  in  his  Systema 
Theologix  GentiL  Purioris,  cap.  2.  sect.  1.  &c.  p.  34,  &c  with  whom  may  be  joined 
Pet  Dan.  Huet,  who  gives  us  a  neat  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  that  has  been 
advanced  upon  the  subject  by  others,  QuEestiones  AInetanie  dc  Concordia  Rationis  et 
Fidei,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  sect.  11.  p.  84.  &c.     I  pass  over  Dr.  Cud  worths  countryman, 
Ed.  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  is  altogether  bent  upon  showing,  that  the  whole  [of  the 
ancients  who  worshipped  many  gods  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  the  one  supreme 
God  professed  by  us  Christians,  De  Religione  Gentilium,  cap.  13.  p.  214.  and  cap.  15. 
p.  248.    And  such  was  the  view  generally  entertained  in  former  times.    But  when  in 
the  last  generation,  or  so,  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philcwophers  began  to  be  more 
minutely  inquired  into,  numbers  started  up,  eminent  for  ability  and  erudition,  who  held 
all  such  labour  to  be  vain  and  futile,  and  maintained  that  the  sayings  brought  forward 
from  these  philosophers  concerning  one  God,  were  to  be  understood  either  of  the  sun, 
or  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  or  of  the  whole  nature  of  things,  and  consequently  that 
most  of  those  who  were  held  forth  as  professing  one  God,  were  to  be  classed  with 
Atheists  rather  than  with  Christians  and  the  rational  worshippers  of  a  supreme  Being. 
Prior  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Cudworth^s  work,  Dr.  Sam.  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
is  the  first  that  I  know  of,  who  professedly  entered  upon  this  argiunent,  in  his  Tenta- 
minaPhysico.  Theologica  de  Deo,  Lond.  1065.  4.  in  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  and  2.  p.  181.  of 
which  he  undertakes  to  prove:  Gentilium  de  Deo  placita  perperam  ad  supremum, 
quern  colimus,  Deura  traduci ;  sed  aut  de  ^le,  aut  de  anima  mundi,  qus  suprema 
omnium  Numina  esse  censuerunt,  intelligi  oportere,  "  That  the  dogmas  of  the  Pagans 
concerning  God  are  erroneously  referred  to  the  God,  whom  we  worship ;  and  ought  to 
be  understood  either  of  the  sun  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
supreme  deities  of  all."     Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  his  disputation  is  characterized  by 
much  ingenuity  and  acumen.    But  the  same  argument  has  in  our  own  times  been 
handled  with  still  greater  subtlety  and  eloquence  by  Mons.  Bayle,  who,  in  his  Histor. 
and  Grit.  Dictionary,  as  well  as  in  other  writings,  contends,  that  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  whom  others  have  confidently  ranked  among  the  worshippers  of 
one  God,  are  to  be  classed  rather  with  the  partisans  of  Spinoza,  and  that  properly 
speaking  none,  or  at  the  most  but  a  very  small  portion  of  them  acknowledged  one 
supreme  Deity.     See  his  Response  aux  Questions  d'  un  Provincial,  torn.  2.  cap.  107. 
p.  415.  and  Continuation  des  Pens^es  sur  les  Cometes,  tom.  1.  p.  116.  118.  331.  and 
torn.  2.  p.  495.     And  the  opinion  of  this  most  able  critic,  widely  diffused  as  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  has  led  a  great  many  writers  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  learned  world 
to  brand  almost  all  the  ancient  philosophers,  even  those  hitherto  singled  out  for  their 
supposed  piety,  with  the  stigma  of  atheism,  and  to  consider  nearly  the  whole  of  those, 
who  have  spoken  of  one  principle  of  things,  as  having  been  imbued  with  the  insane 
principles  of  Spinoza.    I  have  already  frequently  touched  upon  this  subject,  and  have 
freely  declared  my  sentiments  on  some  of  those  philosophers,  whose  religion  has  of 
late  been  called  in  question.    I  shall  now  merely  canvass  the  arguments  brought  forward 
against  our  author  by  Mons.  Bayle  ;  who,  however,  did  not  make  use  of  the  English 
work  itself,  but  founded  his  criticisms  upon  the  portions  extracted  from  it  by  J.  Le 
Clerc,  in  tom.  2.  of  the  Biblioth.  Choisie,  p.  63.  &c    In  general,  he  charges  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  with  want  of  selection  in  his  testimonies,  Continuat.  des  Pense^  sur  les  Cometes, 
tom.  1.  p.  SSd.  and  335.  and  with  having  drawn  to  his  own  side  many  dicta  of  the 
ancients,  which,  if  their  real  meaning  be  strictly  attended  to,  are  altogether  repugnant 
to  the  doctrine  of  one  supreme  God,  ibid.  p.  336.  Which  accusation,  it  roust  be  owned,  is 
not  wholly  destitute  of  truth  ;  as  we  have  suflfidently  shown  in  our  own  observations 
upon  this  book,  and  upon  the  various  passages  of  ancient  authors,  which  are  quoted  in 
it.    On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  abounds  with  much  excellent  argument ;  nor  is  it 
turprinng,  that  in  such  a  multitude  of  testimonies  the  able  and  erudite  author  should 


sottish  ralgar  amongst  them,  who,  es  they  little  considered  their  { 
religion,  so  probabl?  did  they  not  understand  that  mystery  of  1 
the  pagan  theology  (hereafter  to  be  declared)  that  many  of  their  ', 

■ometimei  haie  nttonilttl  tn  the  wordi  rati 

«  heBeemg  to  hiiiB  likil  not  a  few  of  ihc   . 

ponesKi  such  Mrcnirlh  nf  iiilellect  nail  nii:ino(7.  oi 

he  hu  met  with  In  ^ini'ieTii  authors  to  tbuir  mpective  (ources,  and  thence 

upaa   thdr  (rue  I'niK.       Wo  ought  not  to  look  at  occasional  rrrors,  but   ntho  to 

feel  a  deep  leiue  i>f  KrAtiluile  tawnnia  the  iii>~i^>uii*  ichDiHr,  who  ha9  luppUed  ui  will! 

>o  rich  ■  collection  uf  pHsnugeii  from  which  '^i  opinion!  of  the  eariy  pbiloeopheti 

concerning  God  eun  fur  the  moil  part  be  suliicii      y  BK«r1iuaed. 

la  paiticulai,  tluyle.  I.  deiiia  Dr.Cadwort  o  be  right  in  ranking  the  Egyptiuit 
■mong  the  wonhippcra  of  a  supreme  Deit/  ;  iiu.iih  be  telh  oe  i>  at  yariance  wilJi  the 
authority  of  Dioclnni:  Siculm,  who  (stifiex,  that  this  nation  ws)  addicted  to  the  fouleat 
Bupentitiona,  ilnd.  p.  33'2.  Thin  cnntrovcn]r  maT,  t  tliink,  b«  casllr  decided  bir  relerenoa 
to  our  own  copioiifi  (lisi>utnlian  above,  on  the  religion  of  the  Egrptinns.  1 1.  He  M«- 
nden,  that  PJthiig'ini^  is  ui  b;  excepted  from  thii  cIb»,  because  that  philoaopher  held 
Ood  to  bethe  HMif  i>r  iho  world,  and  the  wdI  of  the  world  i*  not  10;  thing  one  and 
limple,  but  a  naliiri.>  o<m|>r>iiiiii'nl  <'f  viinDui   jiarU,  IbiJ,  p.  ^-M.     H\^re,  lioHerci,  tba 


bjand  hj.     He  I.  ■  ■■    ■    -  l.p  be< 

fennded.     III.  ll.  -  '  '    i>i;iintiiins 

were  no  better  than  Spinoia.  iliid.  p.  334.  Ite.  Upon  these  we  hai-e  alrendy  dadand 
our  opinion.  IV.  He  ii  BUoniihed  most  of  nil,  p.  334.  that  the  Romaot,  eapeciallj 
Vorro  and  Pliny,  ghould  be  numbered  among  those,  who  profened  the  euitenca  of  one 
God  ;  for  both  these  acknowledged  no  other  God  but  the  aool  of  the  world  and  tfaia 
whole  univene  of  things,  in  which  no  unity,  properly  so  called,  exists.  This,  in  tba  caaa 
of  Varro,  he  intimates,  is  openly  avowed  by  St.  Augustine.  On  Pliny  headda  nollUBg 
fluther  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  acute  iiriter  meant  the  elder  Pliny,  wbercaa  Dr. 
Cudworth  speak*  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  the  Panegyric  00  Ti^ao. 
V.  The  Stoic*,  he  adtnita,  may  with  great  semblance  of  truth  be  ranked  amosg  the 
worshippen  of  one  God,  sect.  67.  p.  378.  ftc.  although  it  will  be  erident,  be  adda,  if 
all  things  be  duly  conndeiwi,  that  this  god  of  the  Stoic*  connated  at  iBnomsibla 
parts,  and  therefore  cannot  truly  and  properly  be  called  one.  The  Hme  be  affirm* 
respecting  the  god  of  Hippocrates.  Not  even  the  Platonists,  VI.  will  he  allow  to  be 
ranked  among  the  profeosors  of  one  God,  sect.  6S.  p.  312.  For,  1 .  The  junk*  Pla- 
tonista,  who  existed  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  profited  by  the  renlmg  of 
Christian  books,  and  copied  the  words  as  well  ai  the  doctrinei  of  Cbriatiaiiity.  3.  IT 
we  attentively  examine,  in  oil  it*  parts,  the  doctrines  of  Plolinus,  Proclus,  and  Mben 
of  their  class,  on  Ood  and  religion,  nothing  can  poaDbly  be  more  monstroua  and 
ohaurd.  3.  Not  even  Plato  himself  bad  any  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  a  lupreme 
God  ;  which  it  proved  bj  him  upon  the  authority  of  Gassendi,  The  two  laat  of  these 
ohaervations  we  shall  csnvaia  by  and  by,  arhen  we  come  to  a  geneisl  explication 
of  this  question.  ^Aa  respects  the  Rnt,  I  should  not  deny  its  truth,  nor  snpposi, 
that  the  opinions  either  of  Plato  or  oC  the  other  ancient  philosopheta,  can  ba 
learnt  from  the  dogmas  of  the  junior  Platonists.  To  declare  my  own  lentimeat*, 
indeed.  Dr.  Cudworth  has  unquestionably  attached  too  much  importance  to  thia  atet 
The  disputes  carried  on  by  the  Christians  against  their  pagan  opponents  eaasaJ 
philoiophen  to  adopt  much  more  rational  views,  than  they  Ittd  entactained  bUbre, 
and  to  combine  and  recondle  in  some  measore  the  doctrines  of  one  and  uaoy 
gods.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  has  been  set  forth  by  no  one  more  elifuitly, 
than  by  the  erudite  author  of  the  Etecognitions  of  Clement;  who,  Ub.  6.  sect  19.  p.  Ul. 
tom.  1.  Patr.  Apostol,  explains  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  philosopben  of  Instfana 
in  the  following  words ;  Unam  etae  et  noi  dicimus  Deum,  qui  etf  onminm  dotniniH : 
sed  et  isli  Dii  sunt.  Sicut  enim  unus  est  Casar,  et  habet  sub  se  malto*  jodicea:  .  .  . 
simili  arbttramur  mode,  quum  unus  sit  major  omnium  Deus,  etiam  iatoa  ad  amilita- 
dinem  earum,  quas  diiimus,  poteatatum  ordinatos  eaae  in  hoc  mnndo  Dbo^  iDi  qoideai 
majori  luljectos,  nea  tamen,  et  qua  in  hoc  mundo  mnt,  dispennntea,  "  We  md  hj, 
that  there  is  one  God,  who  iaioidofall:  but  these  also  an  god*.  For  ■*  than  i*  mm 
C«aar,  who  has  many  judges  under  him  ....  so  w«  suppoaa,  tb*n  lMiB(  oat  Oo4 
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jifods  were  nothiDg  but  several  names  and  notions  of  one  supreme 
Deity,  according  to  its  various  manifestations  and  effects ;  but 
because,  as  we  conceive,  this  tradition  of  one  supreme  God  did 
run  current  amongst  the  generality  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Pagans  at  least,  whether  learned  or  unlearned.  For  we  cannot 
make  a  better  judgment  concerning  the  vulgar  and  generality  of 
the  ancient  Pagans,  than  from  the  poets  and  mythologists,  who 
were  the  chief  instructors  of  them.  Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  Poli- 
tics, writing  of  music,  judgeth  of  men's  opinions  concerning  the 
gods  from  the  poets:  Skoitciv  8*  t^tari  rtiv  inroXrixpiv,  rjv  cxoi/xev 
irtpi  Twv  ^iHvi  ou  yap  6  Zehg  avrog  qStt  Koi  KidapltiH  rolq  rroiif 

sapreme  over  all,  that  these  gods  alao  are  appointed  in  this  world  after  the  manner  of 
those  aathoritics  we  have  mentioned,  suhject  indeed  to  that  supreme  God,  but  governing 
and  administering  us  and  every  thing  in  this  world/^  Thus  were  they  compelled  to  speak 
by  the  force  of  that  truth,  to  which  the  Christians  were  devoted.  But  these  principles 
are  altogether  foreign  to  those,  who  lived  before  the  Christian  era.  Lastly,  VII.  He 
denies  fUso,  that  Heraclitus  belongs  to  this  class;  and  after  explaining  his  doctrine  ac- 
cording to'  the  view  of  6.  Olearius,  concludes,  that  the  god  of  this  philosopher  was 
not  one  simple  nature,  but  a  combination  of  various  and  distinct  natures,  tom.  2.  ibid, 
sect.  105.  p.  495. — Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  by  Bayle  in  opposition  to  our 
author  ;  and  although  some  of  them,  as  we  have  already  acknowledged,  are  not  entirely 
destitute  of  force,  still  the  greater  part  have  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  question. 
For  Bayle  plays  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  one  and  nnity^  and  attaches  to  them 
a  more  extensive  meaning,  than  is  intended  by  Dr.  Cudworth.  The  latter  opposes  what 
he  calls  unity  to  multitttde,  and  undertakes  to  prove  merely,  that  most  of  the  philo- 
sophers, although  otherwise  worshipping  many  gods,  nevertheless  referred  all  tilings  to 
one  fountain  and  cause.  But  he  does  not  contend,  that  all  these  philosophers  enter- 
tained such  exalted  notions  of  this  one  principle  and  one  cause  of  all  things,  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  censure.  He  is  satisfied  with  maintaining,  that  the  generality  of  them 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God  ;  but,  whether  they  taught  correctly  or  otherwise  con- 
cerning this  God,  he  leaves  undetermined ;  nor  does  he  take  upon  himself  to  prove,  that 
nothing  can  be  deduced  from  their  precepts,  except  what  is  sound  and  consistent.  On 
the  contrary,  Bayle  opposes  to  the  word  unity  not  only  multitude,  but  composition 
alM,  and  confounds  two  notions,  which  in  my  opinion  he  ought  to  have  kept  distinct, 
namely,  simplicity  and  imity.  This  I  shall  prove  from  his  own  words,  ibid.  tom.  1. 
sect.  66.  p.  335.  Quel  est  V  etat  de  la  question  lorisqu*  on  veut  philosopher  touchant 
r  LTnite  de  Dieu  ?  C  est  de  savoir  s'il  y  a  une  Intelligence  parfaitement  simple,  totalo- 
ment  distingu6e  de  la  matiere  et  de  la  forme  du  monde  et  productrice  de  tnutes  choses, 
*'  What  is  the  state  of  the  question,  if  we  wish  to  philosophize  concerning  the  unity  of 
God  ?  It  is  to  know,  whether  there  is  an  Intelligence  perfectly  simple,  totally  distinct 
from  the  matter  and  form  of  the  world,  and  the  Creator  of  all  things."  Unity,  there- 
fore, according  to  him,  comprises  also  simplicity  and  freedom  from  all  corporeal  con- 
cretion whatever.  Wherefore,  if  this  definition  is  to  be  admitted,  which  I  think  will  be 
done  by  few,  no  one  can  be  said  to  profess  one  God,  unless  he  concedes  the  same  to  be 
most  simple  and  altogether  removed  from  all  contagion  of  matter.  To  which  rule  if 
the  precepts  of  ancient  philosophy  respecting  Gr>d  are  to  be  reduced,  I  should  neither 
feel  disposed  to  defend  Pythagoras,  nor  Parmenides,  nor  the  Stoics,  nor  even  Plato  and 
Socrates.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  meant  no  such  definition  of  unity,  and  therefore  cannot 
justly  be  reprehended  for  having  reckoned  not  a  few  among  the  worshippers  of  one 
God,  who  nevertheless  supposed  his  nature  to  be  in  a  certain  measure  corporeal  or 
compounded  of  parts.  I  speak  not  of  its  being  inconsistent  with  the  part  of  a  wise 
man,  to  charge  the  dead  with  inferences,  which,  most  likely,  if  living,  they  would  have 
altogether  repudiated.  But  such  is  the  wont  of  this  most  acute  writer  ;  he  confounds 
all  things,  separates  and  combines,  as  his  fancy  leads  him.  changes  the  significations  of 
woids,  puts  his  own  interpretations  upon  the  precepts  of  the  ancients  ;  in  short,-  grasps 
at  every  thing  that  offers,  and  adorns  it  with  no  ordinary  eloquence,  in  order  to  gain 
his  own  point,  and  to  render  that  probable,  which  he  wishes  to  appear  so. 

VOL.    II.  ^ 
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TotCi*  "We  may  learn  what  opinion  men  have  ooncerning  tiis 
gods  from  heuce,  because  the  poete  never  bring  in  Jupiter  sink- 
ing or  phiTing  upon  an  instrument."  Now  wo  have  alrena^ 
proved  from  sundry  testimonies  of  the  poets,  that  (however  they 
were  depravers  of  the  p^an  religion,  yet)  thcv  kept  up  this  tra- 
dition of  one  supreme  Deity,  one  kiog  and  rather  of  gods :  to 
which  teetimonicH  many  more  might  have  been  added,  ait  of 
Seneca  the  ti-ngedinn.  Statins,  Lucan,  Sitins  Italicus,  Perwus, 
and  Martial,  but  that  '    "    cid  them,  to  avoid  tcdious- 

nesa.     Wlerefore  w€  itent  ourBelvea  only  to  wt 

down  thia  afKrmation  lOnnus,  concerning  the  tbeo 

logy  of  the  poets  :   05  C  of  Troiijro!  Kara  ravra,  roe 

irpwrOf   ml   /ilyiorav  i^otai   ai/AXijCfii)!'   avavro^ 

row  XoyiKOV  ylvov^,  n  (»'  ojg  Trti66iifvoi  oi  avflptn- 

woi  Aioc  ^aiXlwg   I  J'  Kdl  Sq  Kol  Trartpa  aurov 

ovK  itcvovm  irpoaayt  'X'''¥>t  "Ail  the  poets  call 

the  first  and  greatest  ,  universallT,  of  all  the  ra^ 

tional  kind ;  as  also  th.  Agreeably  with  which  of 

the  poets,  do  men  erect  altars  to  Jupiter  king,  and  stick  not  to 
call  him  father  in  their  devotions." 

Moreover,  Aristotle  himself  hath  recorded  this  in  his  Politics:' 
JlavTEc  Xf^oKvi  dcDvc  QaatXtitaiai,  "  That  all  men  affirmed  the 
gods  to  be  under  a  kino;ly  power ;"  or,  "  That  there  is  one  su- 
preme King  and  Monarch  over  the  goda."  And  M&ximus  Tyrius 
dedareth,  that  as  well  the  unlearned  as  the  learned,  throu^toat 
the  whole  pagan  world,  univeraally  agreed  in  this,  that  there  was 
one  supreme  God,  the  father  of  all  the  other  gods :}  El  mntryo- 
yuv  cKJcXoafdv  twv  rii^vCiv  tovtwv,  nfXtifit  awavrac  aOpSoug  Sti 
^it^lafiaro^  ev&C  airoKptvaaiat  ircpi  rov  ^tov,  o6tt  aXXo  phr  aw 
Tov  ypa^la  Ei-iTEiv,  aXAo  Si  xal  tov  ayaXnarowoihv,  Kai  rhv  iroiifr^ 
SWo,  Kol  rhv  ^iX6ao^ov  nXXo;  oAa'  ouSI  fxa  Afa  rov  ^k69iiv, 
ohSi  TOV  "EXXijva,  oiiSi  TOV  Ilipariv,  ^  rov  'Yirtp%6pnov'  aXXa 
Tooic  av  Iv  piv  roTc  aXAa,  iv  Si  roTc  aXAa,  kqI  ov  rmna  ifiifAiZo- 
pivovc  TOu?  av^pamovg,  iravrac  82  iratri  SiatptpopIvovQ'  ov  ro 
oyaSov  t6  nvrh  iraaiv,  ov  to  cokov  6potov,  ou  t<J  alaypov,  ov  rd 
KoAov'  v6pos  piv  yap  S^  Kal  Sfict)  avw  koI  Kartii  ^iairat  OtawAfiMva 
Kfll  <rwa0aaa6fuva'  pij  jap  5ti  yivot  yivu  b/ioXoytt  tv  toOtoi^, 
«XX'  oiJSi  w^ie  iri^H,  aXA'  ou£e  oIkoc  ottUff,  oiiSl  avqp  a*i8pl| 
oiol  airriiQ  avri^'  iv  Totrovrifi  Si  voXtptf  Kal  araffti  Kal  Sia^uvt^ 
tva  !So(c  av  iv  iravy  yy  ofio^uvov  v6pov  icai  \6yov,  Sri  6E02 
ElS  HANTON  BA£IAEY£  KAI  DATHP,  Kal  dcol  ««AAoi 
ism  vaiSic,  auvapxovTfc  iti^'  ravra  Bi  &  *E\Ai|v  Xhfti  ml  6 
Bappapog  Xiyfi,  koI  6  qircipbjrqrt  kqI  A  daXarrtoc,  ml  &  ao^hci  f^ 
&  fivof  oc)  "  If  there  were  a  meetiDg  called  of  all  these  si 
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tnidea  and  profeesioiLS,  a  painter,  a  statuary,  a  poet,  and  a  philo- 
sopher, and  all  of  them  were  required  to  declare  their  sense  con- 
cerning Ctod,  do  you  think,  that  the  painter  would  say  one 
thing,  the  statuary  another,  the  poet  another,  and  the  philo- 
sopher another  ?  No  nor  the  Scythian  neither,  nor  the  Greek, 
nor  the  Hyperborean.  In  other  things  we  find  men  speaking 
Tery  disconlantly  to  one  another,  all  men  as  it  were  differing 
from  alL  The  same  thing  is  not  good  to  all  nor  evil,  honest  nor 
dishonest.  For  law  and  justice  itself  are  different  every  where ; 
aud  not  only  one  nation  doth  not  agree  with  another  therein,  but 
also  not  one  city  with  another  city,  nor  one  house  with  another 
house,  nor  one  man  with  another  man,  nor  lastly  any  one  man 
with  himself.  Nevertheless,  in  this  so  great  war,  contention, 
and  discord,  you  may  find  every  where  throughout  the  whole 
world,  one  agreeing  law  and  opinion.  That  there  is  one  God 
THE  KING  AKD  FATHEB  OF  AXL,  and  many  gods,  the  sons  of 
God,  co-rei^ners  together  with  God.  These  things  both  the 
Greek  and  tne  barbarian  alike  affirm,  both  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  and  of  the  sea-coast,  both  the  wise  and  the  unwise." 
Nothing  can  be  more  full  than  this  testimony  of  Maximus 
Tyrius,  that  the  generality  of  the  pogan  world,  as  well  vulgar 
and  illiterate  as  wise  and  learned,  did  agree  in  this,  that  there 
was  one  supreme  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  all.  And  to 
the  same  purpose  was  that  other  testimony  before  cited  out  of 
Dio  Chrysostomus  :*  liepi  Si  dccuv  rrjg  tb  ko^oXoi;  <l^v<TB(a)g,  Koi 
/naXiara  rov  wavrtov  frf£fi6vogy  S6^a  Koi  iirlvoia  KOivfj  tov  ^v/li- 
xavTog  avOpwirlvOv  ylvovg,  bfioltog  Si  'EXX^vcuv,  Sfioltog  Si  Bap- 
fiapiuvy  &C.  ^^  That  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods  in  general, 
but  especially  concerning  that  prince  of  all  things,  there  was 
one  agreeing  persuasion  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks."  Where  Dio  plainly  intimates  also, 
that  there  was  a  more  universal  consent  of  nations  in  the  belief 
of  one  God,  than  of  many  gods.^ 

•  OiBt  12.  p.  201. 

'  That  tha  Tulgar  and  generality  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pagans  worBhipped  one 
sapreme  God,  the  parent  of  the  whole  univene,  can  be  proved,  the  learned  Doctor 
thinka,  by  the  twofold  authority  of  the  poets  and  of  certain  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
dans.  But  I  fear,  that  in  reality  there  is  leas  weight  in  either  towards  determining  this 
question,  than  may  at  first  sight  appear.  I.  The  popular  sentiments  concerning  Grod 
and  religion  may,  I  admit,  be  ascertained  from  the  poets :  not  that  I  suppose  the 
people  to  have  received  their  religion  from  the  poets,  a  view  adopted  by  many  learned 
men,  whom  I  have  already  answered  in  another  place;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
latter  embodied  in  verse  the  current  traditions  handed  down  by  the  priests,  and  by  the 
charms  of  poetry  contributed  towards  strengthening  and  perpetuating  the  popular 
aapentition.  The  supreme  God,  Jupiter,  of  whom  they  sing,  as  I  have  abready  shown 
from  Homer  and  Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  boasts  no  higher  origin  than  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  who  according  to  the  poets  were  all  descendants  of  Chaos  or  Oceanus, 
the  same  as  men.  He  holds  the  supreme  and  sovereign  power,  not,  as  has  already 
been  made  appear,  by  the  law  of  nature,  but  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  the  fiivour 
of  the  other  deities.    Of  one  supreme  God,  therefore,  the  parent  and  creator  of  all 
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It  hath  been  already  obaerved,  that  the  seveml  pagan  natiou 
had  vulgarly  their  peculiar  proper  namcH  for  the  one  sapretnc 
God.  For  a&  the  Greeks  called  him  Zeua  or  Zen,  the  Latins 
Jupiter  or  Jovis,  so  did  the  Egyptians,  Africans,  and  Ambiane, 
HammoD.  Which  Ilammon  therefore  waa  called  bv  the  Greeks 
the  ZeuB  of  the  Africane,  and  by  the  Latins  tlieir  Jupiter. 
Whence  ia  that  in  Cicero's  De  Natura  Deorum:^  Jovis  Capita- 
lini  nobis  alia  apecies,  alia  Afris  Ammonis  Jovia,  "The  form  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupite  ns  is  dit^erent  from  that  cf 

The  name  of  the  Scythian 
,  was  FappiEus,  or  father. 
vc  iraTpifog,  as  Xeiiopfaon 
iupiter  (namely  Mithraa  or 
phoo  is  diatinguiehcd  from 
.amation  in  the  Scripture: 
\d  given  him  all  the  tdng- 
yloninn  Bel  is  declared  by 
that  God  who  was  the 


Jupiter  Ammon  with 

Jupiter  also,  as   Her 

The  Persians  likewisi 

styles  him,  their  coi 

Oromasdes)  who  in 

the  sun,  and  called 

"The  Lord  God  of 

doms  of  the  earth." 

BeroBue  (a  priest  of  i 

maker  of  heaven  and  earth.     And  learned  men  conceive,  thut 

thing!,  nnd  accrete  From  matter,  the  poets  subsequent  to  Homer  and  Hesiod  N«m  not 
to  have  had  the  remotest  coneeption  i  and  if  any  thiiig  be  met  with  in  their  writing 
irhich  apparenttf  erinces  the  conlnirj'.  slill  il  is  presenllj  followed  by  samething  else, 
ftom  which  we  maj  easily  leam,  thai  those  are  terj  much  deceiied,  who  int^pret  their 
magniReent  phrases  according  to  our  awn  notions,  and  estimate  poetica]  figorea  bj  ths 
rules  of  prose.  Take,  for  example,  Petronioa,  Satyricon,  cap.  122.  p.  £30.  ed  Bin- 
manni.     In  this  poet,  Cesar  addreiaa  Jupiter  as  followa  : 

Jupiter  omitipotens,  et  tu  Satumla  tellus. 

Now  if  these  words  be  considered  in  themseWea  and  the  term  amnipalma  be  andentood 
in  the  stricter  and  Chrittinn  sense,  the  poet  will  appear  to  hare  entertained  a  subthne 
conception  of  God.  and  to  haie  placed  a  being  of  infinite  power  over  the  nature  o{ 
things.  But  on  proceeding  with  our  penual,  we  soon  find  that  a  reiy  qualified  mean- 
ing is  to  be  attached  to  this  epithet,  and  that  the  poet's  language  ia  more  exalted  than 
his  opinions.  For  this  omnipotent  Japiter  is  alarmed  and  terrified  at  Pompej^ 
triumphs,  cap.  133.  p.  fi69. 

Et  pirataiam  scopulos  ;  modo  quern  ter  OTantem 
JvpitfT  hoTTUerai, 

IT.  Rhetoricians  and  philosophers  I  consider  to  be  very  unsafe  authorities,  in  ■  dis- 
pute respecting  the  religion  of  the  common  people.  For  thej  are  accustomed  to  sap- 
ply  their  own  interpretations  and  to  measure  the  popular  capadlj  by  their  own. 
Besides,  what  should  compel  us  immediately  to  accept  every  thing  recorded  by  Dio 
and  Maximus  as  true?  The  latter  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  whole  worid  agreed 
in  the  profusion  of  one  supreme  God  :  but  it  stilt  remains  a  question,  whether  fn 
making  this  statement  he  strictly  conformed  to  the  truth,  or  indulged  morv  than  he 
ought  in  rhetorical  exaggeration.  I  peis  over  other  things  tending  greatly  to  weaken 
the  force  of  such  like  testimonies. 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  29,  p.  2923.  torn.  9.  opp.  The  utmost  that  can  be  infi^rreJ,  howcrer, 
ftom  this  passage  is,  that  the  Homans  regarded  tiie  Hammon  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Qie^  as  one  and  the  same  God,  but  it  does  not  prove,  ihat  these  were 
not  in  reality  two  distinct  deities.  The  Romans  were  sccuatomed  lo  destgnnte  the 
principal  ged  of  other  nations  by  the  name  of  Jnpiler.  Bat  this  very  difference  in 
form  bt  ■• 
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Baal  (which  is  the  same  with  Bel,  and  signifies  Lord)  was  first 
amongst  the  Phoenicians  also  a  name  for  the  supreme  God,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  sometimes  called  Beel  samen,  '^  The 
Lord  of  heaven."  As  likewise  that  Molech,  which  signifies 
"  king,"  was,  amongst  the  Ammonites,  "  the  king  of  their  gods ;" 
and  that  Mamas,  the  chief  god  of  the  Gazites,  who  were  Philis- 
tines, and  signifying  "  the  Lord  of  men,"  was  that  from  whence 
the  Cretians  derived  their  Jupiter,  called  "  the  Father  of  gods 
and  men."* 

Origen*  indeed  contended,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  Chris- 
tians to  call  the  supreme  God  by  any  of  those  pagan  names,  and 
probably  for  these  reasons,  because  those  names  were  then  fre- 
quently bestowed  upon  idols,  and  because  they  were  contami- 
nated and  defiled  by  absurd  and  impure  fables.  Nevertheless, 
that  learned  father  does  acknowledge  the  Pagans  to  have  meant 
rhv  S«6v  iiri  iraaiVy  "the  God  over  all,"  by  those  several  names : 
which  yet  Lactantius  Firmianus  would  by  no  means  allow  of  as 
to  the  Roman  Jupiter,  worshipped  in  the  capitol,  he  endeavour- 
ing to  confute  it  after  this  manner :  Yana  est  persuasio  eorum 
qui  nomen  Jovis  summo  Deo  tribuunt.  Solent  enim  quidam 
errores  suos  hac  excusatione  defendcre ;  qui  convicti  de  uno  Deo, 
cum  id  negare  non  possunt,  ipsum  colere  affirmant,  verum  hoc 
sibi  phicere,  ut  Jupiter  nominetur,  quo  quid  absurdius?  Jupiter 
enim  sine  contubemio  conju^s  filiseque  coli  non  solet.  Unde, 
quid  sit,  apparct,  nee  fas  est  id  nomen  co  transferri,  ubi  nee  Mi- 
nerva est  uUa  nee  Juno,*  '*  It  is  a  vain  persuasion  of  those,  who 
would  give  the  name  of  Jupiter  to  the  supreme  God.  For  some 
are  wont  thus  to  excuse  their  errors,  when  they  have  been  con- 
vinced of  one  God,  so  as  that  they  could  not  contradict  it,  by 
saying,  that  themselves  worshipped  him,  he  being  called  by  them 
Jupiter :  than  which,  what  can  be  more  absurd  ?  since  Jupiter 
is  not  worshipped  without  the  partnership  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  From  whence  it  plainly  appears  what  this  Jupiter  is, 
and  that  the  name  ought  not  to  be  transferred  thither,  where 
there  is  neither  any  Minerva,  nor  Juno."     The  ground  of  which 

*  Haring  already  treated  sufficiently  of  all  these  names  of  God,  and  having  at  the 
nine  time  pointed  out  the  passages  of  the  several  authors  here  quoted,  I  have  now 
nothing  farther  to  offer.  Indeed,  I  should  readily  admit,  that  the  several  nations  had 
some  peculiar  name  for  the  deity  which  they  respectively  held  to  be  supreme.  But 
this  by  no  means  induces  me  to  suppose,  that  they  all  agre^  in  the  belief  of  one  God, 
f^om  whom  all  the  other  deities  had  derived  their  power  and  who  was  the  object  of 
universal  worship.  For  the  history  of  the  gods,  to  whom  these  names  were  applied, 
clearly  shows,  that  they  were  popular  and  ancestral  gods,  and,  moreover,  that  they  wore 
men  exalted  to  heaven  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people ;  not  to  mention,  that  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  Romans  gave  the  names  of  their  own  deities  to  those  of  other  na- 
tions, and  thereby  occasioned  a  mighty  confusion  of  gods.  But  I  am  unwilling  to 
dwell  here  upon  an  argument,  which  1  have  already  more  than  once  touched  upon  at 
considemble  length. 

*  Contra  Celsum,  Hb.  1.  p.  18.  '  Lib,  1.  cap.  U.  p.  76. 
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amumeatation  of  Lnctnntius  wag  tlils,^  becauee  the  great  Capt- 
buine  temple  of  Jupiter  hud  three  Sacella  or  lesser  chapels  in  it, 
all  centred  undor  oae  roof,  Jupiter's  in  the  middle,  Minerva's 
on  the  right  hnud,  and  Juno'a  on  the  left ;  iLCCording  to  that  of 
the  poet: 

IVina  In  Tarpdo  fiilgenl  conwrtia  tcroplo. 

Which  JuQo,  itccordiner  to  the  poetic  theol<^,  is  said  to  be 
the  wife  of  Jupiter,  his  dnughter,  begotten  not 

upon  Juno,  but  fron:  i.     "WTiere  it  ia  plato,  that 

there  is  a  certain  mix  ihicsl  or  poetical  theology, 

together  with  the  nat  eve^  where  else  there  was, 

to  make  ap  that  civil  le  Pagans.     But  here  (ao- 

cording  to  the  more  r  »De  doctrine  of  the  Pagans) 

these  three  Capitolim  Minerva,  and  Juno,  as  well 

as  some  othen,  may  t  have  been  nothing  elee  but 

several  sanMe  and  nc  preme  Deity,  according  to 

its  several  attributes  ana  maniiesvaiiuns ;  Jupiter  signifying  the 
divine  power  and  sovereignty,  as  it  were  scatwl  and  enthroned 
in  the  heavens;  Minerva,  the  divine  wisdom  and  nndeiataitding ; 
and  Jono,  the  same  deity,  acting  in  these  lower  parts  of  tBe 
world.  Unless  we  would  rather,  with  Macrobiue,^  phyraolomie 
them  all  three,  and  make  Minerva  to  be  the  hif^er  lieaTWi,  Ju- 
piter the  middle  ether,  and  Juno  the  lower  air  and  earth,  aH 
animated ;  that  is,  one  god,  as  acting  differently  in  these  three 
regions  of  the  world.  Which  yet  seems  not  so  coDgmons,  b^ 
cause  it  would  place  Minerva  above  Jupiter.^ 

*  Sm  h  copinoi  diKunon  of  thii  aulject  bj  JuM.  Rjquiui,  De  Capib^o,  rap.  11. 
p.  1GB,  &c 

"•  S«tumaLIib.3,cap,  4.p.  391,392. 

*  I.  Tha  Ter;  difference  of  opinioo  respecting  theae  three  ddtitl,  ought  to  ham 
convinced  the  learaed  Doctor,  AM  sll  such  explkatknu  of  the  andeiit  icUpsM  *«• 
qnuioui,  And  inTcnted  at  a  lattn  period  by  the  moie  aagacioua,  for  tbe  mtn 
purpoae  of  cODcesling  in  aome  manure  the  tiupitude  and  defbrmitj  of  tbe  pablic  wor- 
ahip.  We  haye  dght  or  nine,  if  not  more,  opinioni  upon  the  hidden  ligiuficatioD  of 
theae  three  capitoime  goda;  and  which  of  tbem  i>  lo  be  prefened  to  the  othen  ia  what 
no  one  can  podtiTelj  anert,  who  la  guided  t^  reaion  and  not  by  a  deloaive  tmaginatioii. 
It  ia  dear  therefore,  that  they  are  all  destitute  of  foundation,  and  wen  concocted  ^ 
men,  who  wiihed  to  accommodate  the  popular  reHgiona  to  the  nuoinw  of  their  own 
philoaophy.  But  why  many  wotda?  The  templea.  prieata,  ceremoniea,  and  hiatoriaa 
of  the  godi  we  are  apraking  of,  at  once  refute  every  thing  of  the  aortthat  baa  ysl  beaa 
pnt  forward.  In  my  opinion  the  history  of  ancient  religiona  will  be  altogether  dona 
away  with,  unleea  we  carefully  diitinguiah  them  from  the  oew  interptctationa  af  tha 
pbiloaophers  and  prieata,  eapeciBlly  tbcoe  which  were  propounded  iiIbaeqDBntly  to  tha 
Cbriitian  era.  II.  The  IcMned  Doirtor,  in  hia  partiality  for  hia  owa  opinion,  giTea  a 
greater  latitude  of  meaning  to  Macrobiua'  vorda,  Chen  they  will  baor.  Fw  tUa  aatbot 
do«a  not  aay,  that  the  three  namea  of  Jupiter,  Hinerva,  and  Jono  designate  ana  God  ■■ 
exercising  hia  power  in  different  ways.  III.  As  to  hu  reeding  MaoolNas*  opinioD  as 
account  of  its  plndng'MinerTa  above  Jupiter,  thk  I  abould  conajdei  of  ■•  impattaBC^ 

Crided  it  were  uDotyedionable  in  other  reapeda.    For  that  Miner**  oerapMa  m«N 
oursble  position  in  the  Capitol,  or  woa  on  the  right  band  of  Jn^tar,  whDa  Jmm 
held  a  lower  pbwa,  ii  nnqoMtionabla.    See  Byquini,  Da  CapkaBB^  o^  IS.  p,  Ififl. 
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Neverthelefls,  it  may  justly  be  suspected,  as  G.  I.  Yossius'* 
hath  already  obaenred,  that  there  was  yet  some  higher  and  more 
sacred  mystery  in  this  Capitoline  trinity,  aimed  at ;  namely,  a 
trinity  of  divine  hypostases.  For  these  three  Roman  or  Capi- 
toline gods  were  said  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Italy  out  of 
Phrygia  by  the  Trojans,  but  before  that  into  Phrygia  by 
Dardanus,  out  of  the  Samothracian  island ;  and  that  within  eight 
hundred  years  after  the  Noachian  flood,  if  we  may  believe 
Eusebios.  And  as  these  were  called  by  the  Latins  Dii  Penates, 
which  Macrobiusthus  interprets,*^  Dii  per  quos  penitus  spiramus, 
per  qaoB  habemus  corpns,  per  quos  rationem  animi  possidemus, 
that  is,  ^  the  gods,  by  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being;"  bat  Yarro,  in  Amobius,^  Dii,  qui  sunt  intrinsecus,  atque 
in  intimifl  penetralibus  coeli,  "  the  gods,  who  are  in  the  most 
inward  recesses  of  heaven :"  so  were  they  called  by  the  Samo- 
thradans,  KaSccpoc,  Cabin,  that  is,  as  Yarro*  rightly  interprets 
the  word,  &€ol  Suvarol,  or  divi  potes,  "the  powerful  and 
mighty  goda."  Which  Cabiri  being  plainly  the  Hebrew  tm^nD, 
gives  just  occasion  to  suspect  that  this  ancient  tradition  of 
three  divine  hynostases  (unquestionably  entertained  by  Orpheus, 
Pythagoras,  ana  Plato  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  probably  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Persians)  sprung  originally  from  the  Hebrews ; 
the  first  of  these  divine  hypostases,  called  Jove,  being  the  foun- 
tain of  the  godhead ;  and  the  second  of  them,  called  by  the  Latins 
!&rfinerva,  (which,  as  Yarro'  interprets  it,  was  that  wherein  idea) 
et  exempla  rerum,  "  the  ideas  and  first  exemplars  or  patterns  of 
things"  were  contained)  fitly  expressing  the  divine  Logos ;  and 

Gerb.  J.  VofldaSy  De  Theolog.  GentOi,  lib.  8.  cap.  12.  p.  751.  Men  vened  in  tbese 
matters  are  Tery  diligent  in  inquiring,  why  the  Romans  preferred  the  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter before  his  wife  and  gave  her  a  higher  place,  and  divine  I  know  not  what  recondite 
and  mystical  reasons  for  this  custom.  But  to  myself  the  question  appears  to  admit  of 
Teiy  easy  explication.  For,  in  the  first  place,  this  goddess  was  a  portion,  as  it  were, 
of  Jupiter  himself,  as  having  been  produced  from  his  brain,  and  therefore  more  noble 
than  Juno :  secondly,  she  was  also  more  powerful,  because  like  her  &ther  she  was 
armed  with  the  thimder,  which  she  could  at  pleasure  hurl  against  her  enemies :  which 
power  Juno  lacked.    VirgM  says  of  Minerva,  JSneidy  lib.  1.  v.  46, 

Ipsa  JoTis  rapidum  jaculata  a  nubibus  ignem. 

*  De  Theolog.  Gentili,  Hb.  8.  cap.  12.  p.  750.  751. 

'  1*  Satumal.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  p.  391.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  with 
Kacrobius  these  gods  bv  whom  we  breathe  and  reason,  are  no  other  than  the  three 
regions  of  the  air  which  encompasses  this  globe,  the  highest,  middle,  and  lowest 
Which  opinion  makes  strongly  ag^unst  those,  who  employ  this  testimony  of  his  in  order 
to  disGOTer  a  trinity  in  the  Dii  Penates. 

1  Adv.  Gentes,  lib.  3.  p.  155.  But  Varro  subjoins  what  ought  not  to  be  overlooked : 
boram  Deonim  Penatum  nee  numerum  nee  nomina  sciri,  **  that  neither  the  number 
nor  names  of  these  household  gods  are  known.^ 

*  De  Ung.  Latin.  lib.  4.  p.  66. 

*  He  means  no  doubt  the  passage  of  Varro,  preserved  by  St.  Auffustine,  De  Civitate 
Dei,  libw  7.  cap.  28.  p.  141.  tom.  7.  opp.  in  which  he  tells  us  he  has  discovered  that 
Jupiter  ngnifiet  heaven,  Jnno  the  earth,  and  Minerva  ideas. 
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the  third  Juno,  colled  amor  ao  delidum  Jovia,*  veil  enough 
answering  (aa  Vosaiua  tlunks)  to  tfae  divine  Spirit* 

But  LactantiuB  hath  yet  another  objection  agunat  the  ] 

*  I  haie  no  hcBitation,  hoireTBT,  in  pronoandiu  thil  Opinion  of  ToHOi  aaj  SB. 
Cudworth  concerning  tlie  Ihree  Capiloline  godi.  Jnpito',  Hinerra,  and  Jonc^  to  tt 
pal|>ably  untrue  ;  nor  ■hould  I  arer  pannade  mjttil  to  wek  ftr  liacn  of  tba  dMM 
Trinity  in  such  mntten.  I  ahall  My  noUung  of  the  bjitoiy  of  tlie»  ilritfa^  rtlAMfi 
it  beyond  nil  coiitroveny,  that  Jupta,  Juno,  and  Minen*  w«n  hunu  bdnf^  WBMB  . 
Euperatition  lind  pinced  among  the  sod* ;  but  riiall  meral;  mokeanawAoTtwaontfM 
matter  itself,  to  show  the  fiilkcy  of  nich  wrmiaca.  I.  The  nuon,  wbf  the  Itiwiw 
associated  these  three  deities  together,  i«  not  tci;  difficult  lo  undetAuid.  ^Hiat  Jnftlat 
and  Juno  should  be  associated,  will  nirprisano  one,  tlie  wift  bang  meet  aoeiaty  hi  tbo 
husband.  It  remains,  therefora,  to  ahow,  why  Minerra  alone  of  the  irH  of  the  datwlrw 
joined  nith  these  Iwo.  But  to  any  one,  who  coiuidei*  that  HinelTa  waa  the  darling  oB^ 
spring  and  the  noblest  pnrtioo  of  Jupiter,  as  being  sprang  from  bis  biain,  it  will  notapfaK 
strange,  that  she  diauld  be  placed  along  with  Jnno  by  tha  aide  of  bar  paient,  h  pi» 
ference  lo  alt  the  other  gods.  For  what,  I  aak,  ia  tb«»  of  aijMeiy  «  aingabul^  m  ■ 
beloved  and,  property  spenkinf^  only  danj^tar,  being  a^gnad  aa  a  oompaDiMi  to  bw 
&ther.  II.  That  these  three  may  bcTa  been  the  inu^ca  of  three  gn^  I  jinM 
admit ;  but  how  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  can  be  the  itnaftsa  itf  three  penoaalBeaa 
godhead,  let  those  make  appear,  who  take  delight  in  such  conjecturea.  It  waa  the  on- 
rerjnl  belief  of  the  ancient  Greek<  and  Roniaiu,  that  they  were  three  aepaiate  and 
wholly  distinct,  but  at  the  same  time  undiiml,  natures  ;  nor  is  there  llie  s%ht«al 
vestige  of  any  one's  having  held  the  same  npinlon  respecting  these  deities,  as  Christians 
entertain  in  regard  to  the  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Spirit  Wherefore,  if  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva  be  tlie  rcmnanla  of  a  Trinity,  imparted  in  souio  way  or  other  from  tba 
Hebrews  into  I'hrygia,  SaniDtfarocc,  Greece,  nnd  Rome,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
poae,  that  the  Jewish  Trinity  did  not  consist  of  three  persona  of  equal  dignity  in  one 
God.  but  of  three  uiic<iual  i^ds.  1[[.  What  is  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  this, 
that  the  Son  nnd  Holy  Spirit  were  represented  by  tlie  statues  of  females,  the  wifb  and 
daughter  of  Jupiter?  What  could  have  induced  any  man  in  Ills  senses  to  change  tba 
Son  of  God  into  the  daughter,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  wife  of  God?  Did  the 
stupidest  Sabine  ever  dream  of  eny  thing  h.ilf  so  absurd :-  1  know  irhal  learned  men 
will  aay  :  Minerva  is  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  but  the  Son  of  God  is  culled  the  Word 
of  God  ;  Juno  whs  the  lute  and  de%lit  of  Ju|iiler,  and  the  CabalLtls  call  the  IIolj 
Spirit,  Love  ;  therefore,  the  former  miglit  well  he  reprcsenled  ns  the  goddess  of  vis- 
dun),  nnd  the  latter  as  the  wife  of  the  same.  But  unk-ia  Vosiius  and  aomc  otiieis, 
whose  worth  I  hold  in  high  tcspecl,  had  said  these  things,  I  should  exclaim  : 

0  [«in  ridiculam,  Cato,  et  jocosam  t 
This  I  will  fmnkly  say:  If  it  be  ta'ir  to  go  on  reasoning  in  this  manner,  I  shall  non 
be  able  to  find  an  image  of  the  dicine  Trinity  in  the  lower  regions  in  Pluto  and 
Proserpine.  For  what  should  hinder  us  from  associating  Prciserpine^  mother,  Cere^ 
with  the  wife  and  huoband  ?  And  why.  if  there  be  any  weight  in  such  arguments, 
may  I  not  assert,  that  the  three  celebrated  Indian  deities,  Brama,  Isuren,  and  Wistnu, 
exhibit  most  crident  tiaccs  of  an  ancient  opinion  respecting  three  pcmnns  in  one  God  ? 
IV.  But  learned  men  urge:  "Juno,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva  are  Uii  Penates:  hut 
the  Dii  Penates  are  the  gods,  by  whom  we  breathe  and  live :  also  these  deities  are  the 
Cabiri,  which  word  Cabiri  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  1-33,  'mighty:'  therefore, 
these  gods  were  imported  into  the  other  nations  from  the  Hebrews  ;  and  who  will 
affirm,  Ihnt  Iklse  deities  could  come  from  the  Hebrews  V  The  different  clausn  here 
are  so  many  arguments,  that  those  who  possess  the  faculty  of  reason  do  not  always 
eiereise  it  as  they  ought.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  Dii  Penate^  the  whole 
history  of  these  gods  is  full  of  so  many  doubts  and  difficulties,  that  at  this  dnw  nothing 
certain  can  be  decided  upon  respecting  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  lo  read,  what  Amo- 
bius.  Adv.  Genles,  lib.  3.  p.  155.  has  observed  concerning  this  class  of  Rods.  But 
granting,  thnt  these  were  the  Dii  Penates,  and  admitting  also  the  description  given  <£ 
theae  IMi  Penates  by  Macrobius,  and  by  Varro  in  Amobius,  stillTit  will  be  dear  ban 


>  De  Tbeol.  Gen.  lib.  8.  cap.  12. 
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Jupiters*  being  the  supreme  God :  Quid  ?  quod  hujus  nominis 
proprietas  non  divinam  vim  sed  humanam  exprimit?  Jovcm 
enim  Junonemque  k  Juvando  esse  dictos,  Cicero  intcrpretatur. 
Et  Jupiter  quasi  Juvans  pater  dicitur.  Quod  nomen  in  Deum 
minime  conyenity  quia  juvare  hominis  est,  &c.  Nemo  sic  Dcum 
precatur,  ut  sc  adjuvet,  sed  ut  servet,  &c.  Ergo  non  imperitus 
modo,  sed  etiam  impius  est,  qui  nomine  Jovis  virtutem  summse 
potestatis  imminuit.  "  What  if  we  add,  that  the  propriety  of 
this  word  Jupiter  does  not  express  a  divine,  but  only  a  human 
force  ?  Cicero  deriving  both  Jove  and  Juno  alike  k  Juvando, 
that  is,  fix)m  helping :  for  Juvans  Pater,  or  a  helping  mther,  is 
not  a  good  description  of  God;  forasmuch  as  it  properly  be- 
longeth  to  men  to  help.  Neither  doth  any  one  pray  to  God  to 
help  him  only,  but  to  save  him.  Nor  is  a  father  said  to  help  his 
son,  whom  he  was  the  begetter  of,  &c.   Wherefore  he  is  not  only 

what  we  have  remarked  a  little  above,  on  the  panages  of  Macrobius  and  Arnobius, 
that  the  idea  of  three  persons  in  one  god  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  Dii  Penates.  In  short,  what  sort  of  argumentation  is  this  ?  **  The  Dii 
Penates  are  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva  ;  but  the  Dii  Penates  are  the  gods,  by  whom  we 
breathe  and  live :  therefore,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  present  the  image  of  the  most 
bolr  Trinity.**  Nor  is  more  aid  afforded  us  by  the  Dii  Cabiri,  towards  determining  this 
question.  In  the  first  place,  the  disputes  of  those  who  treat  of  the  Cabiri  are  inter* 
niinable.  For  it  is  uncertain,  whether  there  were  three,  or  two,  or  four,  or  mure  gods, 
so  designated  by  antiqjuity ;  and  it  is  still  more  uncertain,  what  sort  of  gods  these  were. 
See  Ger.  J.  Vossius,  £>e  Idololatria,  lib.  2.  cap.  57.  p.  228.  and  Tob.  Guthbcrlcthus, 
De  Mysteriis  Deor.  Cabirorum,  cap.  3.  and  4.  p.  19.  Some  suppose  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva  to  be  alone  the  Cabiri.  But  those  are  supported  by  the  testimonies  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  authors,  who  make  them  either  to  be  two  only,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  or  four,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Pluto,  and  Mercury.  See  Adr.  Reland's  Diss,  de 
Diis  Cabins,  sect.  2.  in  Diss.  Select,  torn.  1.  p.  194.  Nor  is  the  contention  less  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Cabiri.  Marsham,  Vossius,  Bochart,  and  many  others, 
approve  of  the  derivation  adopted  by  Dr.  Cudworth  ;  but  others  not  inferior  in  ability 
or  erudition,  reject  it.  See  Guthberlethus,  De  Mysteriis  Deor.  Cabir.cap.  I.  and  Raph. 
Fabrettue,  Conim.  ud  Columnam  Trajani.  cap.  4.  p.  80.  &c.  And  not  long  ago  Rcland 
started  forth  and  attempted  to  prove  by  no  contemptible  arguments,  that  this  name 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  lan,  **  he  joined  tojjether,  associated,"  and  that  the 
Cabiri  signify  the  associated  gods.  But  if  we  assent  to  those,  who  suppose  them  to  be  the 
trraa,  or,  the  powerful  gods,  and  derive  the  word  from  the  noun  1*33,  will  it  be  evident 
even  then,  that  the  Cabiri  were  the  one  triune  God  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews  ?  I 
think  not.  Far  different  is  the  view  taken  by  Sam.  Bochart,  who,  Canaan,  lib.  1. 
cap.  12.  p.  394.  relying  upon  this  very  etymology,  argues  most  ingeniously,  that  the  gods 
called  Cabiri,  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Phrrnicians.  And  certainly,  inasmuch 
as  the  languages  of  the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  were  kindred 
languages,  although  we  prove  a  certain  name  to  be  derived  from  a  Hebrew  nnun,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  thing  designated  by  that  name  is  also  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  Hebrews  alone.  For  if  we  were  to  suppose,  that  whatever  is  allied  in  namo 
to  a  Hebrew  word  is  also  of  Hebrew  origin,  we  should  have  to  refer  many  things  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  are  known  to  have  originated  in  other  nations,  and  never  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Hebrews.  I  might  add,  that  there  is  nothing  more  worthless  and 
uncertain,  than  what  are  called  etymological  arguments,  and  also,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand,  why,  if  the  Hebrews  called  the  triune  God  o*T33,  there  should  be  no  trace 
of  this  name  in  their  sacred  writings.  But  what  need  of  many  words  ?  Any  one  who 
pays  even  the  slightest  attention  to  the  hnysteries  and  worship  of  the  gods,  called 
Cabiri,  will  at  once  be  convinced,  that  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  are  not  more 
widely  different  ft'om  each  other,  than  the  trinity  of  divine  hypostases  and  those 
counterfeit  deities  worshipped  by  ancient  nations. 
♦  P.  63. 
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UDskilful,  but  impioua  also,  wbo,  by  the  name  of  Jove  or  Jupiter, 
diminishes  the  power  of  the  supreme  God."  But  aa  this  of  Lao- 
tantius  seems  otherwise  weak  enough ;  so  is  the  foundation  of  it 
absolutely  ruinous,  the  true  etymon  of  Jupiter  (though  CicCTO 
knev  not  so  much)  hdng  without  peradventure,  not  Juvans 
Pater,  but  Jovia  Pater,  "Jove,  the  father  of  gods  and  men;" 
which  Jove  is  the  very  Hebrew  Tetragrammaton  (however  these 
Romans  came  by  it)  only  altered  by  a  Latin  termination. 
Wherefore,  as    tliere  liety  at  all   in  calling  the 

supreme  God  Jove  o'  lat  very  name  which  God 

himself  chose  to  bo  c  r  is  there  any  reason  why 

the  Latins  should  no  le  supreme  God  thereby, 

as  the  Greeks  did  un<i  :!us,  which  will  be  proved 

afterwards  from  irref  ' 

*  To  aioid  uniiKvaiiry  p  r  what  ii  here  put  turword  bj  the 

iMmed  Doctor  on  the  niiiiH.  iwever,  1  denbt  not,  ariU  toaaia 

CKcco^deriTation  of  thiaw]  leu  the  otie  preferred  b;  Mmiel( 

■Itbough  be  is  rolloving  in  Iho j^^  ^.  ...^..  »  ...e  h^hfct  eminence.      I  nm  &t*  ta 

conftii  nlso.thtt  Laclnntius' Becond  reASon  fordt^jing.thnl  God  ran  be  cIcsignBlni  bjthe 
name  of  Jupiter,  ii  w«ik  and  fiilile.  As  regnnla  Ibe  iiihjecl  itself,  howcvor,  [  oinnot 
but  igtee  with  IJjigen  and  Laclanlius,  in  (.■on-:;,  r-  ^  ii  m  !■  i"  .:.■.  r  li^jimp.r  lo 
■ddren  the  eniirtniu  God  by   lln>  numta  of  'J,  ■        -  ,-ruienl 

nMions  j  and  certiiinly,  there  •eema  to  me  to  be  grmt  ti 
1^  them  in  support  of  Ihia  opinion.     The  namek  of  Ju 

niu,  were  proper  to  certain  goda,  reeperttng  whose  origin  una  bcuotb  mo  mosi  MHn 
Moriea  irere  in  circulation  ;  and  Iberefbre,  their  nimea  could  not  be  repealed  witlraat 
bringing  to  the  recollection  of  moat  of  the  auditors  the  Tariooa  thinga,  whidi  tbe  mntli-  ~ 
tude  and  prieata  aaaodaled  with  these  namee.  He  who  heard  Jupiter  apokea  of  woold  at 
the  anme  time  be  reminiled  of  hia  parenta,  Rhea  and  Salum,  of  hia  bntben,  fafa 
wife,  his  debauches  and  sdulteriea.  Whenfine,  if  Chriatiana  had  addreaed  thcfr 
■upreme  God  by  the  Hune  name,  thejr  would  hare  led  all  men,  with  the  oceptioD  of 
Bome  few  of  the  more  intelligent,  to  suppoie,  that  the  Deitj  of  the  ChriatiarH  waa  cf 
the  same  nntare  and  conaeqnentlj  polluted  with  the  nme  aimea  aa  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Grreeka  and  Romana.  And  how  great  an  injur;  aach  an  opinion  would  hara 
brought  upon  the  human  race  matt  be  obiiooa  to  ererr  one.  Thej  certainW  would 
have  given  a  lar  different  meaning  to  the  name  Jupiter  timn  the  OreAa  ajid  BotlMDit; 
bot  who  ia  not  aware,  that  the  people  are  alow  in  attaching  new  ideaa  to  old  woidt, 
and  are  wont  to  decide  upon  the  nignificntion  of  natnea  not  agreeablj  to  the  acoae  and 
wish  of  philoaophara,  but  according  to  custom  and  the  leeeJTMl  oaaga  of  hagaagtt 
Hence,  whaleier  the  diaciplea  of  our  Saviour  might  hare  laid  or  Ihmigfat,  the  m^ar 
notion  of  the  word  Jupiter  would  haie  atwaja  tieen  preaent  to  the  niada  of  tha 
multitude.  But  auppoaing  even,  that  this  error  coutd  hare  been  obrialvd,  atiU  it 
would  have  been  derogatorj  to  the  maJEatj  of  the  aupicme  Being  ta  applj  to  bin 
namee,  which  had  for  agea  been  oiaociated  with  the  fbuleat  and  nKiat  atioeioaa  enmaa. 
Beaidea,  those  who  required  the  Christiana  to  concede,  that  it  waa  a  roattar  ef  in- 
dilfeience  bj  what  name  the  aupreme  Deit;  waa  addrened,  whsthar  bj  thait  of 
Jupiter,  Belua,  Hammon.  or  an^  other,  were  a  lew  philoaopbeit,  Celana,  Hiarodea, 
and  one  or  two  more,  who  neither  agreed  with  the  people  in  Iheii'  aentimeBia  «■ 
religion,  nor  had  anf  other  object  than  the  oirertbrow  and  daatniction  of  ChriatJaulf. 
Hence,  thej  endeaniured  aboie  all  things  to  prove,  that  whateTer  waa  •aGoHaBt  mi 
rational  in  the  precepla  of  the  Christians  had  alreadv  been  reeagniiad  Inr  tba  genawli^ 
of  nations,  long  before  the  appeemnce  of  this  sect  in  Palestine.  Bat  of  tbaaa  praaaptK 
whose  eicelleitce  and  truth  tbej  were  utterly  unable  to  deny,  the  doctrina  of  ene  Gad 
was  the  moat  prominent.  Wbmefbie,  thaj  contended,  that  there  wm  no  natloa  prial 
to  the  time  of  Christ,  to  which  thia  doctruie  waa  nnknown,  and  that  tlM  saBMa  of  tba 
principal  deities  of  the  respective  natioDa  were  all  appdlatJona  of  one  npiaoia  God  i 
conaeqnentlj,  that  the  people  had  no  occaaon  to  rcaort  to  Chrittian*  far  >.  lBO»l*d§a 
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Especially  if  we  consider  that  the  Boman  vulgar  commonly 
bestowed  these  two  epithets  upon  that  Capitoline  Jupiter  (that 
isy  not  the  senseless  statue,  but  that  God,  who  was  there  wor- 
shipped in  a  material  statue)  of  Optimus  and  Maximus,  the  best 
and  the  greatest ;  they  thereby  signifying  him  to  be  a  being  in- 
finitely good   and  powerful     Thus   Cicero,   in    his   De   Nat 
Deorum,^  Jupiter  k  poetis  dicitur  divum  atque  hominum  pater, 
k   majoribus   autem  nostris  optimus    maximus,    ''That    same 
Jupiter,  who  is  by  the  poets  styled  the  father  of  gods  and  men, 
is  by  our  ancestors  called  the  best,  the  greatest."    And  in  his 
OraL   pro   Koscio,   Jupiter  optimus   maximus,   cujus  nutu   et 
arlntrio  ccelum,  terra,  mariaque  reguntur,  ''Jupiter  the  best,  the 
greatest,  by  whose  beck  and  command,  the  heaven,  the  earth, 
and  the  seas  are  governed. "    As  also  the  junior  Pliny,  in  his 
panegyric   oration,   Parens  hominum  deorumque  optimi  prius, 
deinote  maximi  nomine  colitur,  "  The  father  of  men  and  gods  is 
worshipped  under  the  name,  first  of  the  best,  and  then  of  the 
greatest.''     Moreover,   Servius  Honoratus  infcmns  us,  that  the 
rontifices  in  their  public  sacrifices  were  wont  to  address  them- 
selves to  Jupiter  in  this  form  of  words :  Omnipotens  Jupiter, 
seu  quo  alio  nomine  a{^llari  volneris,  "  Omnipotent  Jupiter,  or 
by  what  other  name  soever  thou  pleasest  to  be  called."    From 
whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Komans,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter, 
worshipped  the  omnipotent  God.     And,  according  to  Seneca,  the 
ancient  Hetrurians,  who  are  by  him  distinguished  from  philoso- 
^ters,  as  a  kind  of  illiterate  superstitious  persons  (in  these  words : 
Hffic  adhuc  Etruscis  et  philosophis  communia  sunt,  in  illo  dis- 
sentiunt*)  had   this  very  same  notion  answering  to   the  word 
Jupiter,  namely,  of  the  supreme  monarch  of  the  universe.     For 
first,  he  sets  down  their  tradition  concerning  thunderbolts  in  this 
manner :  Fulmina  dicunt  h  Jove  mitti,  et  tres  illi  manubias  dant. 
Prima  (ut  aiunt)  monet  et  placata  est,  et  ipsius  consilio  Jo  vis 
mittitur.     Secundam  quidem  mittit  Jupiter,  sed  ex  consilii  sen- 
tentiS ;  duodecim  enim  decs  advocat,  &c.     Tertiam  idem  Jupiter 
mittit,  sed  adhibitis  in  consilium  diis,  quos  superiores  et  invo- 
lutes vocant,  quae  vastat,  &c   "  The  Hetrurians  say,  that  the 
thunderbolts  are  sent  from  Jupiter,  and  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  them ;  the  first  gentle  and  monitory,  and  sent  by  Jupiter 
alone ;  the  second  sent  by  Jupiter,  but  not  without  tne  counsel 

of  this  Ood,  or  to  forsake  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  Such  being  the  cafie,  I 
consider  the  Christians  to  have  acted  most  wisely  in  hesitating  here  about  words.  For 
jf  they  had  admitted  that  Pappaeus,  Jupiter,  Belus,  Hammon,  and  an  infinity  of  other 
names,  were  designations  of  one  and  the  same  supreme  God,  and  that  it  was  of  no  im- 
portance by  which  of  these  names  he  was  addressed,  they  must  also  have  granted,  that 
tiie  popular  religions  were  much  less  absurd,  than  they  the  Christians  had  represented 
them,  and  that  after  all  the  world  stood  in  no  great  need  of  a  new  teacher  and  corrector 
of  andent  superstitions. 

•  De  Nature  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  p.  2992.  tom.  9.  opp.    The  passage  which  follows 
oeenn  Drat,  pro  Rosdo.  cap.  45.  p.  948.  tom  3.  opp. 

*  Not.  Qnna.  1.  cap.  41.    [P.  536.  tom.  1.  opp.] 
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and  consent  of  the  twelve  gods,  which  thunderbolt  doth  eome 
good,  but  not  witiiout  harm  aUo;  the  third  eent  by  Jupiter  like- 
wise, but  not  before  he  hath  called  ft  council  of  iJl  the  superior 
gods:  and  this  iHterly  wastes  and  destroys  botli  private  and 
public  statee. "  -Vod  then  docs  he  make  a  commentary  ujton  this 
old  Hetrurian  doctrine,  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
only  so  as  to  impress  an  awe  upon  men,  and  to  signify  that' 
Jupiter  himeelf  iiiicndod  nothing  but  good,  he  inflicting  evil  not 

alone,  but  in  p:irtnei s,  and  when  the  necasity  of 

the  case  reqtiired,     }  it  place,  Nelioc  quidem  cr»- 

diderunt  (Ktrusci),  in   CapHolio  et  in  cseterifl 

edibus  colimus,  mitt  ulmina  ;  sed  cundcra,  queni 

nos,  Jovem  intelligui  loremque  universi,  animiim 

ac  spiritual,  mundat  doroinum  et   artificem,  ciu 

nomen  omnc  conven  d  these  Hetrurians  belier^ 

that  such  a  Jupiter,  in  tlie  Capitol  and  in  the 

other  temples,  did  fl  a  with  his  own  hands,  but 

they  understood  the  .^ij  »...^  o^piter,  that  we  now  do,  the 
keeper  and  governor  of  the  universe,  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
whole,  the  loitl  and  artificer  of  this  niiindiine  fabric,  to  whom 
every  name  belongeth."  And  lastly,  that  the  vulgar  BomanB 
afterwards,  about  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  had  the  same 
notion  of  Jupiter  as  the  supreme  God,  evidently  appears  from 
what  Tertullian  hath  recorded  in  his  book  Ad  Scapulam,  that 
when  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  his  Germau  espedition,  by  the  pr^ers 
of  the  Christian  soldiers  made  to  God,  had  obttuned  refreshing 
showerB  from  heaven  in  a  great  drought ;  Tunc  populus  adcla- 
maus  JoTi  Deo  deobdm,  qui  solus  potenb  est,  in  Jovis 
nomine  Deo  nostro  testimonium  reddidit,  "  That  then  the  people 
with  one  consent  crying  out,  thanks  be  to  Jl'fiteb  THE  GoD 
o?  GODS,  WHO  ALONE  IS  POWERPDL,  did  thereby  in  the  name 
of  Jove  or  Jupiter,  give  testimony  to  our  God."  Where,  by  the 
way,  we  see  also,  that  Tertullian  was  not  so  nice  as  Lactantius, 
but  did  freely  acknowledge  the  Pagans  by  their  Jupiter  to  have 
meant  the  true  God.^ 

Jhiit  Bome  of  (b«  Romnna  poaaeMed  auffieient  intellEgence  fa  rqect  the  fablca  and 
absurd  legends  of  the  prieabi  and  to  worflhip  uoder  the  name  of  Jupiter  the  tnprcaw 
God,  who  gOTemi  all  thia^  I  am  bj  no  meani  digpoaed  to  call  into  queaUon  ;  but  I 
cauDOt  prevail  upon  myaelf  to  belieie,  that  the  Romans  gencrall}',  people  and  phi- 
loaophera,  unlearned  and  leamed,  were  imbued  ait h  a  like  nation  of^Iupitet.  The 
Roman  people  at  least,  ai  is  sboim  b;  innumerable  pannges  of  ancient  author*  and 
evident,  moreover,  boat  the  very  worship  itself,  believed  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  b«  Uw 
■on  of  Salum,  the  huaband  of  Juno,  and  Mher  of  Minerva,  who  ruled  in  heaven  and 
from  thence  burled  his  thunderbolts  amonpt  men.  Nor  has  the  lesrued  Doctor  here 
brought  forward  anj  thing,  which  will  induce  me  to  abandon  this  opinion.  \.  The  title 
Optimus  Maiimua,  "  beat  and  grealeal,"  provea  nothing.  For,  as  eveij  one  is  aware, 
the  range  of  meaniog  in  such  words  is  to  be  contracted  or  amplified  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  circumstaoces  under  which  thej  are  applied.  Hence,  as  tho  Romans 
every  where  relate  things  of  (heir  Jupiter  Optimus  Miutimus,  which  are  neither  indica- 
tive of  great  gaodne4  nor  of  unUmited  power,  and  on  the  contrary  record  many  proob 
of  exceeding  weAaem,  it  is  evident,  that  but  a  vnj  slight  and  aicutUMiibed  taat  is  ta 
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As  nothing  is  more  frequent  with  pagan  writers,  than  to 
speak  of  God  singularly,  they  signifying  thereby  the  one  su- 
preme Deity,  so  that  the  same  was  very  familiar  with  the  vulgar 
JPagans  also,  in  their  ordinary  discourse  and  common  speech, 
hath  been  recorded  by  divers  of  the  fathers.  Tertullian^  m  his 
book  De  Testimonio  Animas,  and  his  Apologct.  instanceth  in 
several  of  these  forms  of  speech  then  vulgarly  used  by  the  Pa- 
gans; as  "Deus  videt,"  "Deo  commendo,*'  "Deus  reddet," 
"Deus  inter  nos  judicabit,"  "Quod  Deus  vult,"  "  Si  Deus  vo- 
luerit,"  "Quod  Deus  dederit,"  " Si  Deus  dederit,'*  and  the  like. 
Thus  also  Minutius  Felix  :9  Cum  ad  coelum  manus  tendunt, 
nihil  aliud  qu&m  Deum  dicnnt,  et  magnus  est,  ct  Deus  verus 
est^  &C.  yqI^  iste  naturalis  sermo,  an  Christiani  confitentis 
oratio?  "When  they  stretch  out  their  hands  to  heaven,  they 

be  attached  to  these  names.  11.  That  Jupiter  was  styled  ''Omnipotent"  by  the 
Romans,  is  unquestionable.  But  I  have  already  shown  from  Petronius,  that  this 
epithet,  when  applied  to  Jupiter,  was  used  in  a  much  more  qualified  sense  than  with  us 
at  the  present  day.  III.  Seneca  refers  the  conceits  of  the  Hetrurians  to  the  keeper 
and  goTemor  of  the  universe.  But  who  will  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  no  error  in  this 
exposition  ?  The  Hetrurians  themselves  did  not  profess  this  to  be  their  opinion,  but 
Seneca  merely  susi>ect8  or  imagines,  that  they  enterUiined  it.  And  who  can  put  faith 
in  a  philosopher,  who  explains  the  religion  of  a  people  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
discipline?  IV.  As  little  weight  is  there  in  the  testimony  of  Tertullinn.  In  the  first 
place  he  nowher  estates  these  to  be  tha  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers,  but  of  the 
Roman  people,  praising  God  on  being  relieved  from  a  great  drought.  This  is  proved  by 
the  words  themselves,  which  I  shall  quote :  Quomodo  non  geniculationibus  et  jejunationi- 
bus  nostris  etiam  siccitates  depulsse  sunt  ?  Tunc  populus  acclamans,  &c  "  How  are  not 
even  droughts  put  an  end  to  by  our  kneelings  and  fastings  ?  Then  the  people  cry  ing aloud, 
&c.*'  But,  as  Tertullian  had  made  mention  a  little  before  of  a  shower  having  been  ob- 
tained bj  the  prayers  of  the  Christians  in  the  German  expedition,  the  learned  Doctor 
therefore  supposed  these  words  to  refer  to  that  rain.  Secondly,  Tertullian  does  not  aflirm, 
that  the  Roman  Jupiter  is  the  same  as  the  god  worshipped  by  the  Christians.  The  mean- 
ing of  what  he.says  is  evidently  this :  **  The  Roman  people, on  being  relieved  from  drought, 
prsise  Jupiter :  but  as  this  blessing  was  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  Christians,  there- 
fore, these  praises  properly  belong  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.  The  people  sing  the 
pnuses  of  Jupiter,  but  while  they  sing  the  praises  of  that  God,  from  whom  this  boon 
was  received,  they  in  reality  sing  the  praises  of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  to  whom 
the  whole  is  owing.^  Whence  it  is  at  the  same  time  apparent,  that  Tertullian  did 
not  approve  of  those,  who  called  the  supreme  God  Jupiter,  and  that  his  sentiments 
in  that  respect  were  not  different  from  those  of  Origen  and  Lactantius.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  his  Apologeticus  and  other  books,  he  sneers  at  the  Roman  Jupiter  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  he  would  have  patiently  suffered  any  one  to 
designate  the  supreme  Being  by  the  name  of  so  obscene  and  flagitious  a  deity.  In  his 
Apologet.  cap.  10.  p.  114.  we  have  the  following  of  Jupiter:  Etiam  Jovem  osten- 
demus  tam  horoinem,  quam  ex  hominc.  et  deinceps  totum  generis  ipsius  examen  tarn 
mortale,  quam  seminis  sui  par,  **  We  shall  show  Jupiter  to  be  a  man,  and  sprung  from  a 
man,  and  also  that  the  whole  tribe  of  his  descendants  are  mortal,  and  like  their  race." 
How  then  can  he  suppose  the  supreme  God  to  be  meant  by  Jupiter,  who  broadly  asserts 
Jupiter  to  be  a  wretched  mortal,  and  afterwards  enters  into  a  review  of  all  his  crimes? 
I  add  another  passage,  in  which  he  distinctly  denies,  that  the  Christians  worshipped  the 
god  of  the  Romans,  Apolog.  cap.  24.  p.  241.  242.  L«edimu8  Romanos,  quia  non 
Romanorum  Deum  colimus,  **  We  offend  the  Romans,  because  we  do  not  worriiip  the 
god  of  the  Romans.'" 

*  See  his  Apologet.  cap.  17.  p.  175.  and  De  Testimonio  Animae,  cap.  2.  p.  35.  opp. 
ed.  VenetsB.     Add  also  his  De  Resurrectione  Camis,  cap.  3.  p.  205. 

*  In  Ootario,  cap.  18.  p.  171.  ed.  Gronovii. 
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mentioD  onXy  Grod;  and  these  ibrms  of  speech.  He  ie  great, 
and  God  u  true,  and,  If  God  gniDt  (which  are  the  natural 
language  of  the  vulgar),  are  they  not  a  plain  confession  o£ 
Chnstianity ?"  And  lastly  Lactantiua:'"  Cum  jurant,  et  cunt 
optant,  et  cam  ^rutias  agunt,  non  dcos  multos,  sed  Deum  nonu^ 
naat;  adeo  ipsa  verltiia,  cogente  natura,  etiam  ab  invitis  pector- 
ibna  erumpit,  "  Wlien  they  swear,  and  when  they  vrigli,  and 
when  they  give  thanks,  they  name  not  many  gods,  but  God 

only;  the  truth,  by  i "■  '^~—  -'^  nature,  thus  breakingforth 

from  them,  whether  ."     And  again:  Ad  Deum 

confugiunt,  4  Deo  pt  Deus  ut  aubveniat  oratur. 

Et  si  quia  ad  extrem  1  neeessltatem  rcdactue,  vio- 

tnm  precibus  exposcit  obtestntur,  et  per  ejus  di- 

yinum  atque  unicum  ii  eibi  misericordiam  qu^ril, 

"They  fly  to  God,  ^f  God,  they  pray  that  God 

would  help  them ;  ai  ne  is  reduced  to  extremest 

necessity,  ne  begs  for  ,d  by  hie  divine  power  tdone 

implores  the  mercy  c.  .  ich  aaine  thing  is  fully  con- 

firmed also  by  Proclua  upon  Platoa  Timieus;  where  he  observes 
that  the  one  supreme  God  was  more  universally  believed  through* 
out  the  world  in  all  ages,  than  the  many  inferior  gods  :*  Ta](a 
Si  Kal  TO&ro  ov  tliroif,  firi  8^  al  \pv)(a\  tUv  iavnu^  irpoaf)(iaTfpw 
darrov  ETtXavdavovrot,  ruv  Si  i/irfpTipuiv  ap\C>»  juaXXov  pfq^tH 
VEVOViTi.  ^Cioi  -yap  ftaXXov  tit  ai/roitQ  Si'  uiTEpo^^^v  SvvafUai^, 
mil  SoKovaiv  avraic  irapiivai  St  ivlpytiav'  8  S^  icat  ircpl  rqv  aifitv 
ylyvirai  r^v  ^fitripav'  roXXa  yiip  tuv  iv  y^  mifiivaiv  ovy  6puw> 
TiQ,  &fiwc  aurijv  op^v  SoKCi/itv  rqv  airXav^,  KtiX  avrouc  roilc 
avripa^,  Siort  Karakofiirovatv  ^nuiv  rqv  OJptv  ri^  iavrCiv  ^atrt. 
•  MeiXXov  ovv  Kat  rh  6fifia  r^c  '/'*'X^?  Xqdirv  lax^^  ^at  aopaaiav 
T&v  irpoat)(taTipwv,  q  rwv  avwripuiv  ica\  ^tioripiiiv  apj(biv'  fj^ru 
r^v  vpuirtimtv  apx^"  "i^^ftt  ^pnoKtiat  leal  alplati^  auy\iapiuiai.v 
Hvai,   Mil   ^t&v  vavTcg  avdpwjroi  tiriicaXouiTi   |3ai)^v*    dtojrp   Si 

"  Inatitut.  Dirin.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  p.  169.  To  tkew  pamgM  nw;  be  addad  ■  dw 
erideDM  of  tha  ume  from  Annohiiu,  Adr.  Gentm,  lib.  S.  p.  G4,  Da,  miji  ha,  Tarum 
judicium  :  et  hwc  omnia  circumapidens,  quEe  ndemua,  magis,  an  aiat  Dii  oeteti,  quua 
in  Deo  conctabituT,  quam  caw,  omaea  naturaliter  kjidiu:  sire  quuin  exclamamiM :  0 
Deui  I  sre  quum  tltum  teatam  Deum  conuituimiii  improborum,  et  quam  noa  conat, 
fitciem  sublevamui  ad  ccalum,  "  Giie  a  true  judgment :  and  tie,  vho  looka  round  upon 
all  that  we  aee,  will  doubt  ralbar,  whether  the  other  gods,  eiiat  than  hantate  with  leqjeot 
to  God,  whole  eiiitence  we  all  natuially  reeoguiie,  when  for  example  we  exclaim,  O 
Qod  I  or  appeal  l«  thii  God  ai  a  witnen  against  the  wicked,  and,  ■■  conKaona  that  ha 
beholda  ua,  lift  up  our  ejrea  to  hearen."  The  atgument  ilaelf,  haweier,  wliidi  ii  dtawa 
ftom  theaa  pfaraiaa  of  the  nilpi,  eeemi  to  me  to  have  rerf  little  weight  in  it.  For  it  ia 
not(»ioui,  that  in  ordinaif  diaooune  thoae,  who  hold  the  exiatenca  of  manj  natuiM  af 
tha  lama  oIbm  and  ord«r,  wnnetimea  mention  onlj  one,  allhough  meaniog  leTecal. 
ChriatiBDa,  thou^  thc^  beliere  that  pious  men  ■»  committed  bj  Grod  to  the  piotectioa 
of  innumerable  angela,  nererthelcaa,  when  apeaking  thereof,  ftequenti]'  introdaae  but 
on*  angel ;  and  fet  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer,  that  thoae,  who  axproM  thamaelTea  in 
this  manner,  acknowledge  the  axiatanoe  of  no  more  than  one. 

•  P.  286, 
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iiMU  ^r'  airniVf  xal  7rp6voiav  air  ain-ivv  iv  ri^  Travrl,  ov  irafrai 
twnvovm'iiimpiylimpov  yap  aitraXg  KaraipalviTat  to  tv  rov  ttXii- 
(dvc,  "  AdcI  perhaps  you  may  affirm,  that  souk  do  sooner  lose 
their  knowleage  of  those  things  which  are  lower  and  nearer  to 
them,  but  retain  a  stronger  remembrance  of  those  higher  princi- 
ples; because  these  do  act  more  vigorously  upon  them,  by  reason 
of  the  tiansccndency  of  their  power,  and  by  their  energy  seem 
to  be  present  with  them.  And  the  same  thing  happens  as  to 
OQT  bodily  sight ;  for  though  there  be  many  things  here  upon 
evth  which  none  of  us  see,  yet  every  one  observes  that  highest 
sphere,  and  takes  notice  of  the  fixed  stars  in  it,  because  these 
stroDgly  radiate  with  their  light  upon  our  eyes.  In  like  manner 
does  the  eye  of  our  soul  sooner  lose  the  sight  and  remembrance 
of  the  lower  than  of  the  higher  and  diviner  principles.  And 
thus  all  religions  and  sects  acknowledge  that  one  highest  prin- 
ciple of  aU,  and  men  every  where  call  upon  God  for  their  helper; 
but  that  there  are  gods,  after  and  below  that  highest  ])rinciple, 
and  that  there  is  a  certain  providence  descending  down  from 
these  upon  the  universe,  all  sects  do  not  believe ;  the  reason 
vhereot  is,  because  the  one  or  unity  appears  more  clearly  and 
pkinly  to  them,  than  the  many  or  a  multitude." 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  Arrianus'  Epictetus,  that  that  very 
form  of  prayer,  which  hath  been  now  so  long  in  use  in  the 
Christian  church,  Kyrie  Eleeson,  '*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us," 
^as  anciently  part  of  the  Pagans'  litany  to  the  supreme  God, 
either  amongst  the  Greeks,  or  the  Latins,  or  both :  Toi^  ^cov 
(vwaXoii/ifi^oi,  (saith  Epictetus*)  Sco/ieda  aifrovy  Kupic  Acijcroi;, 
''lovuking  God,  we  pray  to  him  after  this  manner.  Lord  luivc 
nwity  upon  us."     Now   this  Epictetus  lived  in  the  times  of 
Adrian  the  emperor;  and  that  this  imssngc  of  his  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  Pagans,  and  not  of  Christians,  is  undeniably  manifest 
fn)iD  the  context,  he  there  s])eaking  of  those,  who  used  auguria, 
or  divination   by   birds.     Moreover,   in    the    writings   of    the 
Greeki^i  Pagans,  the  supreme  God  is  often  called  Kvpiog,  or 
**Lord."    For,  not  to  urge  that  passage  of  the  Tt'Atioc  A070C, 
J>r  **  Asclepian  Dialogue,"  cited  by  Lactantius,^  where  we  read  of 
0  Kipioc  Kfli  Tavrwv  iroci)r?icf  "  The  Lord  and  Maker  of  all," 
Mcnander  in  Justin  Martyr,^  stylcth  the  supreme  God:    Toi^ 
ovra  vavTwv  Kvpiov  yiviKtorarov^  "  The  most  universjil  Lord  of 
alL"    And  Osiris  in  Plutarch  is  uillcd  'ATrai/Toir  Kvpiocy  "  The 
Lord  of  all  things.'*   And  this  is  also  done  absolutely,  and  without 
any  adjection,  and  that  not  only  by  the  LXX.  and  Christians, 
but  also  by   pngan  writers.     Thus  in  Plutarch's  I)c  Isidc  et 
f  ^oride,  we  raid  of  ToD  irp«uToi»,  ical  KYPIOY,  kqI  vor\TOv  yrw- 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  7.     [F.  IRf!.]  ■  Institut.  Diviniir.  lib.  1\  cnp.  (>.  p.  41!). 

*  I>e  Monvchk  Dei,  p.  IDS.     Compare  Lc  Clerc's  Munandri  vt  iMiilemonu  lleli- 
•jtua,  p.  49. 


(TIC,  "The  knowledge  of  tbe  first  Intellij^ible,  and  the  Lord," 
that  is,  of  the  Bupreme  God.  And  Onunasdes  la  called  6  Kipm^ 
"the  Lord,"  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander;  as  Nowci  fHi* 
Kvpioc.  by  Aristotle,*  that  ia,  "  The  sopnine  roler  over  aU." 
Thus  likewise  Plato  in  Iub  sixth  efustle  Ad  Henmain,  to.  atrlea 
his  first  divine  hypostasis,  or  tbe  absolatelr  aapraoM  Dco^ : 
1'tiv  ■iiyifi6v(i^  Kol  airiou  irar/pa  Kfrpiov,  "The  fiither  of  the 
prince  and  cnuae  of  the  woHd  (that  is,  of  the  eternal  Litelleot)^ 
the  Lord."  Again,  Jamblichast  writeth  thuB  of  tbe  BDpreme 
God :  Af Tv  ojuoXo-yaroi  raoi  tov  Koptau  iyaObv  Zifrtiv,  "  It  ia 
confessed,  that  every  eood  thine  ought  to  be  asked  at  the  Loid," 
that  is,  the  supreme  God ;  which  words  are  afterwarda  repeated 
in  him  also,  p.  129,  bat  depraved  in  the  printed  oop>r  thus:* 
AtTv  Si  ofioXoyiiv  iTEpl  rou  Ktiptav  t  ayaBhv  iorL  Lastly,  Cl^ 
mens  AlexaDdrinus'  tells  US,  that  the  supreme  God  was  ealled 
not  by  one  only  name,  but  by  divers  divenely,  namelT:  'Htw 
''Ev,  q  r'  'AyaOiiV,  !)  Novv,  v  Rvr^  rik  'On,  q  noT^po,  ^  6ciki^  f 
An/juovpybv,  V  Kupiov,  "Either  the  One,  or  the  Good,  or  Mind, 
or  the  very  Ena,  or  tlie  Father,  or  the  Demiurgos,  or  the  Lord." 
Wlierefore,  we  conclude,  that  this  Kyrie  Eleeson,  or  Domine 
Hiserere,  in  Arrinnus,  was  a  pagan  litany  or  supplication  to  the 
supreme  God.  Though  from  Mauritius  the  emperor's  Strat*- 
gemata  it  appears,  that  in  his  time  a  Kyrie  Eleeaon  was  wont  to 
be  sung  also  by  the  Christian  armies  before  battle.}* 

•  Dc  All.  lib.  1,  cap.  7.    [P.  16.  loto.  2.  opp.] 

+  Vit.  Pyth.  p.  83.     [Cap   IB.  p.  72.  ed.  Kuileil] 

'  This  hoa  been  noticed  by  Liid.  Kualerr,  whn,  in  hii  eiiitinn  of  JnDiblichiu,  Cap,  28. 
p.  113.  exhibit!  the  passage  emended  nceording  to  the  lievr  ar  Dr.  Cudirorth. 

*  Stromal,  lib.  5.  p.  693.  t  Itib'^lt-  l^'<»- 

'  Dr.  Cudwotlli's  opinion  respecting  thii  well-Iinonn  form  of  prnjer  of  the  Chri»- 
liana  :  Kr'ppii  iXiiiaav  '.  ia  the  aame  as  the  one  adopted  by  Cardinal  J.  Bona,  Itemtn 
Lilurgic.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  p.  31ti.  and  Divine  Pislniad.  cap.  H.  aeel.  i.  p.  435.  and  a 
few  othera  of  inferior  authority ;  aome  of  whom  have  gone  ao  fu  aa  to  at^rm,  that  Ihii 
piayer  among  many  other  thinga  w-aa  borrowed  by  the  Christians  ftom  tbe  Pagans 
To  confesa  the  truth,  howeier,  I  should  hardly  be  induced  to  claaa  this  among  tbe 
ordinary  prayern,  which  either  the  GreeliB  or  Romana  addreased  to  their  deitiei  in  tha 
temples  and  public  worship.  For  it  ia  very  uncertain,  whether  Arrian  or  Eptcteto* 
composed  thia  prayer  himself  and  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  men  he  ia  rebuking,  or 
look  it  from  the  daily  usage  and  habita  of  the  people.  In  thia  paaaage  Epictetui  oen- 
surea  those  pcrsonj,  who  wen?  accustomed  to  approach  God  with  fear  and  fieinbtii^ 
not  io  order  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  divine  providence,  but  to  soe  1^ 
deliverance  ftom  some  pressing  evil ;  NOv  li  rpifiocric  ri  ipyiSapiay  tparoviav, 
Eli  riv  iiiv  JTUoXoufiiivi  tiifuia  aiiTov-  Kipii  JXtqirav  1  iiriTpKft6v  /lai  l(A- 
Sitr,  "  Dut  now  trembling  wo  t^lake  ourselves  to  augury,  and  invoking  God  we  piaj 
to  him.  Lord  have  merey  upon  ua  !  Grant  that  I  may  eaoipe !"  As  Eplctetui  evi- 
dently aupplicd  the  worda:  in-irpiij'ov  /loi  l^tk^tiv,  out  of  hja  own  head,  anil  did  not 
borrow  them  ftom  the  commonly  icceived  forma  of  prayer,  why  may  he  not  have  hho- 
■etf  been  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  worda  in  queation  ?  But  granting  that  be  had 
at  any  time  heard  persons  pray  in  this  manner,  which  I  do  not  deny  to  be  poaatlile,  I 
cannot  aee.  that  a  pr^iyer  made  use  of  by  one  or  two  individuals  ia  neceasaiily  tofba 
received  aa  a  part  of  the  ordinary  litany  of  the  Pagans.  But  the  idea  anlertained'b; 
ome.  thai  the  Cbnstiana  in  using  this  form  merely  fbllowed  the  example  of  tbe  Pi^ans, 
Is  altogether  abauid.     For  setting  aside,  that  ao  abort  and  nmple  a  piaya  tn^t  dMq- 
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Ami  that  the  moat  sottidhly  Buperstitious  and  idolatrous  of  all 
the  Pagans,  and  the  worshippers  of  never  so  many  gods  amongst 
them,  did  notwithstanding  generally  acknowledge  one  supreme 
Deitj  over  them  all,  one  universal  Numen,  is  positively  affirmed, 
and  fully  attested  by  Aurelius  Prudeotius,  in  nis  Apotheosis,^  in 
these  words : 

Ecquls  in  Idolio  recubans  inter  aacra  mille, 
Ridiculosque  deos  venerans,  aale,  oespite,  thure, 
Non  putat  erne  Deum  lummum,  et  super  omnia  solum  ? 
Quamris  Satiunis,  Junonibus,  et  Cytheneis, 
Portentisque  aliis,  fumantes  consecret  aras; 
Attamen  in  coelum  quoties  suspexit,  in  uno 
Constituit  jus  omne  Deo,  cui  serviat  ingens 
Tirtutum  ratio,  Tariis  instructa  ministris. 

We  are  not  ignorant,  that  Plato  in  his  Cratylus,^  where  he 
undertakes  to  give  the  etymologies  of  words,  and  amount  the 
rest  of  the  word  ^eo),  writeth  m  this  manner,  concemmg  the 
first  and  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece:  '^  That  they  seemed 

rally  suggest  itself  to  men  oppressed  by  any  calamity,  it  is  stfll  a  question,  supposing 
any  traces  of  imitation  to  exist,  which  of  the  two  copied  the  other,  the  Christians  or 
Pagans.    The  letter,  I  am  certain,  borrowed  at  least  as  many  customs,  sayings,  and 
doctrines  from  the  Qiristians,  as  the  Christians  did  from  them,  nay  even  more;  as  I 
haire  shown  by  numerous  examples  in  a  specific  dissertation  published  not  long  ago. 
Bat  I  know  not  what  infiituation  has  come  upon  learned  men,  who  no  sooner  observe 
any  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Cliristian  and  pagan  observances,  than  they 
immediately  cry  out,  that  the  Christians  derived  every  thing  from  the  impure  sources  of 
other  nations :  as  if  they  on  the  other  hand  had  had  nothing,  which  could  excite  emu- 
lation in  the  pagan  priests.    II.  But  let  us  reserve  these  matters,  important  as  they 
are,  for  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  and  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  word  icvptoc. 
Dr.  Cudwoith  considers  these  prayers  to  pertain  to  the  supreme  God  and  in  proof  cites 
some  passages  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  almighty  Architect  of  all  things  is  called 
simply  and  absolutely  Kvpio;.     But  those  who  possess  any  knowledge  of  ancient  mat- 
ters cannot  but  be  aware,  that  the  names  Kvptoe  and  StovSTtiQ  with  the  Greeks,  and 
dommvs  with  the  Romans,  were  not  proper  to  the  one  supreme  God,  but  common  to 
all  the  gods.     The  word  iitrirdTtic  I  pass  over  for  the  present;  on  which  consult  £2. 
Spanheim,  Pieuves  des  Remarques  sur  les  Cesars  de  Julien,  p.  39.    But  that  Kvpio^ 
and  daminus  could  be  used  simply  to  designate  any  god  whatever,  is  proved  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  in  order  to  establidi  their  own  claims  to  divinity, 
not  odJj  called  themselves  c^puu  and  domini  on  their  coins,  but  encouraged  the 
people  to  address  them  by  the  same  appellations.    See  £z.  Spanheim,  De  Usu  et 
Pnestantia  Numismat  diss.  8.  tom.  1.  p.  758.  and  Anton.  Borremansius,  Vesper. 
Goriinchemeflifles,  cap.  1.  p.  3.  ^c.    And  this  meaning  of  the  words  Kvpioe  and  domu 
tuts  was  not  unknown  to  the  Christians;  whom  on  that  account  neither  threats  nor 
promises  could  induce  to  apply  them  to  the  emperors.     Herodes  the  governor  of  Irene 
and  Nicetes  thus  address   Polycarp  the  bishop  of   Smyrna,  in  Eusebius,   Histor. 
Eecles.  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  p.  131  :  Ti  kukSv  i(mv,  tlwiiv  KVPIE  Kalaop;    "  What 
harm  is  there  in  saybg  Lord  Csesar  ?"    He  however  stedfiistly  refuses :  Ov  /xeXXoi 
wpdmiVt  ^  avfiPovXiinTdijioi,  "  1  will  never  do  what  you  advise  me.^'    Tertullian, 
Apologet.  cap.  34.  p.  289.    Dicam  plane  imperatorem  Dominum,  sed  more  communi; 
sed  qoando  non  cogor,  nt  Dominum  Dei  vice  dicam,  "  I  will  say  plainly  the  Lord  the 
emjperor,  bat  after  the  common  fiuliion,  and  when  I  am  not  compelled  to  say  tfie  Lord, 
the  vicegerent  <(f  Ood,    Thus  much  I  have  thought  proper  to  remark,  lest  those  who 
find  the  word  c^pcoc  employed  in  reference  to  Grod  in  the  monuments  of  the  ancients, 
sboold  immediatelT  think  of  the  supreme  God,  and  give  them  credit  for  wiser  notions 
on  the  subject  of  toe  Deity  than  they  really  entertained. 

»  Verse  254.  P  263.  opp. 

TOL.    11.  ^1 
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to  him,  like  as  other  Bai^mnaam  it  that  tiiaa,  to  IwTS  takaiaiw 
ledged  no  other  goda  thu  anoh  as  were  viable  and  acMibl^  M 
the  BUD  and  the  moon,  and  tin  flardi,  and  die  atu^^  and  d» 
heaven.  Which  they  perannng  to  nm  B  ' 
fore  called  them  ^lovc,  from  diu,  that  ^ 


when  afterwanJ  they  bx^  notuB  of  oUier  inTinble  goda  ^ao, 
they  bestowed  the  same  name  of  dtol  npoa  thnn  ukewiaa." 
Which  passage  of  Phito's  Eunbiat  somewhere''  would  make  use 
of,  to  prove,  that  the  Pagans  muTenally  acknowledged  no  other 
gods  but  corporeal  and  immmate;  plauly  oontrary  to  that  plu- 
losopher's  meaning,  who  as  he  somere  affirms,  tint  any  nntioa 
ever  was  so  barbaroiu  as  to  worship  senselets  and  inanimate 
bodies,  as  such,  for  gods,  but  the  oontraiy;  ao  doth  he  Aere 
distinguish  from  those  fizstinhaUtantsirfGTeeoe,  and  other  jBar- 
bariane,  the  afterward  dTilised  Giei^  who  took  notioe  at 
invisible  goda  also.  Howerer,  if  this  of  Plato  dtonkl  be  ttiM^ 
that  some  of  the  ancient  Pagans  worshipped  none  bat  Tiaibla 
and  sensible  gods  (they  taking  no  notice  of  any  incorporeal 
beings) ;  yet  does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  those  Pagans  had 
no  notion  at  all  amongst  them  of  one  supreme  and  umveml 
Numen.  The  contrary  thereunto  being  manifest,  that  some  of 
those  Corporealista  looked  upon  the  whole  heaven  and  ether 
animated  as  the  highest  God,  according  to  that  of  Euripides 
cited  by  Cicero  :• 

Videa  niblime  fiuuDi,  iminoderatuni  Ecthcia, 
Qfu  tenera  temm  circumvectu  amplectitiu; 
Hanc  tummum  habeto  dinun,  himc  peitiibeto  Jdtcid. 


As  also  that  others  of  them  conceived,  that  subtile  fiery  sub- 
stance, which  permeates  and  pervades  the  whole  world  (supposed 
to  be  intellectual)  to  be  the  supreme  Deity,  which  governs  all ; 
this  opinion  having  been  enterttuned  by  philosophers  also,  as 
namely  the  Heraclitics  and  Stoics.  And  lastly,  since  Macro- 
bius,"  in  the  person  of  Vettius  Pneteztatus,  refers  bo  many  aS 
the  pagan  gods  to  the  sun,  this  renders  it  not  improbable,  bnt 
that  some  of  these  Pagans  might  adore  the  animated  sun,  as  the 
sovereign  Numen,  and  thus  perhaps  invoke  him  in  that  form  of 
prayer  there  mentioned  :^  "HXie  vavroKpaTwp,  K6auov  trvmjia, 
"  O  omnipotent  sun,  the  mind  and  spint  of  the  whole  worm," 
&c  And  even  Cleanthes  himself,  tluit  learned  Stoic  and  de- 
vout religionist,  is  suspected  by  some  to  hare  been  of  this  per- 
suasion. 

Nevertheless,  we  think  it  opportune  here  to  observe,  that  it 
was  not  Maorobius'  deagn,  in  those  his  Saturnalia,  to  defend 

'  Prcpar,  EratigeL  litk  1.  cap.  9.  p.  29. 

■  De  Nat.  Deor.  p.  233.    1  Lib.  2.  cap.  25.  p.  3993.] 

■  SatunuL  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  &c.  p.  270.  &c  *  Ilnd.  lib.  1.  »pw  S3,  p.  319. 
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this,  either  as  his  own  ojunion,  or  as  the  opinion  of  the  generality 
of  Pagansy  that  the  animated  sun  was  absolutely  the  highest 
Deity  (as  some  have  conoeiyed ;)  nor  yet  to  reduce  that  multi- 
plicity of  pagan  gods,  by  this  device  of  his,  into  a  seeming 
monarchy,  and  nearer  compliance  with  Christianity;  he  there 
plainly  oonfining  his  discourse  to  the  dii  duntaxat,  qui  sub  ccelo 
sunt,  that  is,  *'  the  lower  sort  of  mundane  gods  f  and  undertak- 
ing to  show,  not  that  all  of  these  neither,  but  only  that  many  of 
them  were  reducible  to  the  sun,  as  polyonjrmous,  and  called  by 
several  names,  according  to  his  several  virtues  and  effects.  For 
what  Macrobius^  own  opinion  was,  concerning  the  supreme 
Deity,  appeareth  plainly  from  his  other  writings,  particularly 
this  passa^  of  his  commentary  upon  Scipio's  dream,  where  the 
highest  Sfmere  and  starry  heaven  was  called  Summus  Deus,  '^  the 
saprmne  God  C^  Quod  nunc  extimum  globum,  summum  Deum 
vocavit,  non  ita  accipiendum  est,  ut  iste  prima  causa  et  Deus 
ille  onmipotentissimus  existimetur;  cum  globus  ipse,  quod 
OQslnm  est,  animse  sit  fEibrica,  anima  ex  mente  processerit,  mens 
ex  Deo,  qui  verS  summus  est,  procreata  sit  Sed  summum  qui- 
dem  dixit  ad  cseteromm  ordinem,  qui  subjecti  sunt;  Deum  verd, 
qudd  non  modd  immortale  animal  ac  divinum  sit,  plenum  incly- 
tas  ex  ilia  purissima  mente  rationis,  sed  qu6d  et  virtutes  omnes, 
quas  illam  primas  omnipotentiam  summitatis  sequantur,  aut  ipse 
faciat,  ant  contineat ;  ipsum  denique  Jovem  veteres  vocaverunt, 
et  apud  theologos  Jupiter  est  mundi  anima,  ^^  That  the  outmost 
sphere  is  here  called  the  supreme  God,  is  not  so  to  be  uiider- 
stood,  as  if  this  were  thought  to  be  the  first  cause,  and  the  most 
omnipotent  Gt)d  of  loll :  for  this  starry  sphere  being  but  a  part 
of  the  heaven,  was  made  or  produced  by  soul.  Which  soul  also 
proceeded  £rom  a  perfect  mind  or  intellect ;  and  again,  Mind 
was  begotten  from  that  God  who  is  truly  supreme.  But  the 
highest  sphere  is  here  called  the  supreme  God,  only  in  respect  to 
those  lesser  spheres  or  gods  that  are  contained  under  it ;  and  it 
is  styled  a  god,  because  it  is  not  only  an  immortal  and  divine 
animal,  full  of  reason  derived  from  that  purest  mind,  but  also 
because  it  maketh  or  containeth  within  itself  all  those  virtues 
which  follow  that  omnipotence  of  the  first  summity.  Lastly, 
this  was  called  by  the  ancients  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter  to  theolo- 
gers  is  the  soul  of  the  world."  Wherefore  though  Macrobius,  as 
generally  the  other  Pagans,  did  undoubtedly  worship  the  sun  as 
a  great  god,  and  probably  would  not  stick  to  call  him  Jupiter, 
nor  wavroKparwo  neither  (in  a  certain  sense)  "  omnipotent,  or  the 
governor  of  all,  nor  perhaps  Deum  Summum,  as  weu  as  the  starry 
heaven  was  so  styled  in  Scipio's  dream,  he  being  the  chief  mo- 
derator in  this  lower  world ;  yet  nevertheless,  it  b  plain,  that  he 

•  Lib.  1.  GAp.  17.     [P.  87.] 
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waB  far  from  thinking  the  Bun  to  be  primam  causam,  or  omoipo- 
teDtisaimum  Deuci,  "  the  first  cause,"  or  "  the  most  omnipotent 
God  of  all."  He  acknowledging  above  the  sua  and  heaven,  first, 
an  eternal  Peychc,  which  waa  tiie  maker  or  creator  of  them  both ; 
and  then  above  this  Peychc,  a  perfect  mind  or  intellect;  and 
lastly,  above  that  mind  a  tiod,  who  was  ver^  aummus,  "  truly 
and  properly  supreme,  the  first  cause,  and  the  most  omnipotent 
of  all  gods."  Wherein  Macrobius  plainly  Platonized,  asserting 
a  trinity  of  archical  o     "  "      '  laee.     Whicli  same  doctrine 

is  elsewhere  also  furth  im  after  thia  manner :  Dens, 

qui  prima-causa  cat,  e  jmniuni,  quicque  sunt,  qua.- 

que  videntur  esse,  pri  3  est,     Ilic  euperabuncknti 

majestatis  fceenuditat  1  creavit.     Hn.-c  mens,  quae 

NoOc  vocatur,  qua  pa  ilenam  similitudinem  serrat 

auctoria,  animam  yerf  <terioni  reBpiciena.      Rutgiu 

anima  partem,  quam  :ur,  ac  paulatim  regrediente 

respectu  in  fabricam  corporca  ipsa  degenerat:* 

"  God,  who  is,  und  is  c  — ^u  cause,  is  luone  the  founts 

and  original  of  all  things,  that  are  or  seem  to  be  ;  he  by  his  su- 
perabundant fecundity  produced  from  himself  mind,  which  mind, 
as  it  looks  upward  towards  its  father,  bears  the  perfect  reseni' 
blance  of  its  author,  but  as  it  looked  downward,  produced  souL 
And  thia  aoul  again,  as  to  its  superior  part,  resembles  that  mind 
from  whence  it  was  begotten ;  but  working  downwards,  produced 
the  corporeal  fabric,  and  octeth  upon  body."  Besides  wkicli, 
the  same  Macrobius  tells  us,'"  that,  Summi  et  principia  omnium 
Dei  nullum  mmulnchrum  fiuxit  antiqiiitas,  quia  supra  animam  et 
naturam  est,  quo  nihil  faa  est  de  fabidis  pervenire ;  de  diis  auteni 
cieteris,  et  de  animu,  non  frujitra  se  ad  fahulosa  convertant, "  The 
pagan  antiquity  made  no  image  at  all  of  the  highest  God,  w 
prince  of  all  tmngs,  because  he  ia  above  soul  and  nature,  where 
it  is  not  lawful  for  any  fabulosity  to  be  intromitted.  Bat  as  to 
the  other  gods,  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  those  below  It,  they 
thought  it  not  inconvenient  here  to  make  use  of  \vatigr»,  and 
fiction  or  fabuluuty."  From  all  which  it  plainly  appears,  that 
neither  Macrobiua  himself,  nor  the  generality  of  the  ascient 
Pagans,  according  to  hia  apprehenaion,  did  look  upon  the  ani- 
mated Sim  as  the  absolutely  supreme  and  highest  Beiog.' 

•  Somn.  Sriji.  lib.  1.  mp,  14.     [P.  73.] 

'°  See  Semn,  Sdpianis,  lib.  I.  cap.  2,  p.  9.  The  leaned  Doctor,  howeier,  here 
giTM  the  KDH  and  meaning  nthcr  thin  the  wordi  of  Hmcrabiui. 

'  hUcrabiua,  at  u  nuuiifeat  from  liii  commenUrj  upon  Citcio'a  Somnium  Scipionii, 
VBi  thorouithlf  imbaed  with  the  precepti  of  the  icfaool  uiuaIIt  called  bj  us  Uie  Uler 
Platonic  [He  wai  nol  a  Chiutivi,  as  rappoted  bj  Barth,  Grotius,  Cullinua,  in  oppo' 
nttOD  to  whom  ue  Maaao,  Bibl,  Raboanie,  torn,  13.'p([t.  2.  p.  447.  &c.j  Hence 
va  can  eanlf  understand,  not  odIj'  what  hii  lentiinenti  were  upon  religion  and  the 
■upreme  Deit;,  but  alia  whf  he  wu  lo  laiiih  and  ingenioui  in  hii  praises  of  the  lun. 
Forthii  Mct  of  pbil«Dphe»,  although  ackitawledgiDg  a  luprraie  God,  mainloined  at  tl* 
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And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  here,  what  hath 
been  already  observed,  that  the  Persians  themselves  also,  who  of 
&U  pagan  nations  have  been  most  charged  with  this,  the  worship- 
ping of  the  8un  as  the  supreme  Deity,  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
thras^ did  notwithstanding,  if  we  may  believe  Eubulus*  (who 
wrote  the  history  of  Mithras  at  large),  acknowledge  another 
invisible  Deity  superior  to  it  (and  which  was  the  maker  thereof, 
and  of  the  whole  world),  as  the  true  and  proper  Mithras.  Which 
opinion  is  also  plainlv  confirmed  not  only  by  Herodotus,^  dis- 
tmgnishing  their  Jupiter  from  the  sun,  but  also  by  Xenophon  in 
sundry  places,  as  particularly  where  he  speaks  of  Cyrus'  being 
admonished  in  a  dream  of  his  approaching  death,  and  thereupon 
addressing  his  devotion  by  sacrifices  and  prayers,  first  to  the 
Zwc  Trarpi^ocs  "the  Persian  Jupiter,"  and  then  to  the  sun,  and 
the  other  gods  tf  "E^wc  Ait  rt  Trdrpq^^  koI  ri\((^  koX  rdig  aXXo«c 
da>ec  €irl  tCjv  oic/oitiv,  wg  Uipfrai  ^vovaiv,  oiSe  iTrev^ofitvog,  Iw 
JTOTpi^  Koi  ^Xc6  Kai  TTai/rec  3'eo(,  Si\t<r^e  raSt  ')(api(TT{ipiay  &C, 
"  He  sacrificed  to  their  country  (or  the  Persian)  Jupiter,  and  to 
the  sun,  and  to  the  other  gods,  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
as  the  custom  of  the  Persians  is;  praying  after  this  manner: 
Thou,  o«r  country  Jupiter  (that  is,  thou  Mithras  or  Oromasdes), 


time,  that  next  to  him  the  sun  was  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  deity  :  and 
with  what  subtlety  they  expounded  this  dogma,  may  be  best  learnt  from  Julian's  Om- 
tkm  in  Solem.  Add  Zac.  Mitylenaeus*  Dialogue  De  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  173.  176.  184. 
Tbereff>re  Macrobius  also,  wholly  devoted  as  he  was  to  this  sect,  was  anxious  to 
deserve  weU  of  the  sun,  and  affirmed  that  this  was  the  only  deity  worshipped  in  former 
times.  But  throughout  the  whole  of  this  disputation  he  is  influenced  more  by  party 
seal  and  preconceived  opinions  than  by  reason  and  truth;  and,  as  might  easily  be  de- 
monatrated,  if  time  and  opportunity  would  permit,  confounds  rather  than  explains  the 
popular  religions  of  antiquity.  Neither  was  Macrobius  the  first  who  ventured  to  iden- 
tify all  gods  with  the  sun,  but  merely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  principal  philo- 
iopben  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  We  have  in  Eusebius'  Prasparat.  Evangel. 
lib!  3.  cap.  11.  p.  112.  a  long  passage  of  Porphyry,  in  which  he  maintains^  that  no 
small  number  of  the  gods  were  the  images  of  one  sun.  But  the  futility  of  all  such 
attempts  has  already  been  powerfully  exposed  by  Eusebius,  ibid.  cap.  12.  p.  120.  To 
whose  arguments  if  learned  men  had  paid  a  due  degree  of  attention^  I  am  quite  certain 
they  would  not  have  so  readily  fiillen  into  Macrobius*  opinion.  Even  Julian  seems  to 
be  aware,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  all  the  deities  to  one  sun.  He  therefore  sets 
about  the  matter  more  ingeniously,  and  confesses  that  there  arc  other  deities  without  the 
sun,  such  as  Bacchus,  Mercury,  iEsculapius,  &c.,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
detract  as  little  as  possible  from  the  honours  of  this  luminary,  he  incalcates,  that  all 
these  gods  were  generated  from  it :  Orat.  4.  in  Solem.  p.  144.  &c.  He  intimates  also, 
ibid.  p.  157.  that  this  subject,  briefly  touched  upon  by  himself,  was  pursued  to  greater 
length  by  Jamblichus,  in  his  Uipl  Btdv,  a  work  not  now  extant.  I  have  often  won- 
dered, how  great  and  learned  men  could  prevail  upon  themselves  to  give  their  unhesi- 
tating assent  to  all  that  the  later  philosophers  and  rhetoricians,  subsequent  to  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  have  written  respecting  the  religions  and  gods  of  the  Pagans  ;  who,  as 
they  must  have  known,  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  expedients,  in  order  to  elude  the 
attacks  of  Christians,  and  represent  their  own  doctrines  in  the  most  favourable  light. 
But  with  those  who  consume  a  great  portion  of  their  life  in  the  exploration  of  antiquity, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  author  is  every  thing :  a  foiling  to  be  tolerated  in  men  so  excel-. 
lent  in  other  rcs|)ccts,  and  possessing  so  many  claims  to  our  estoem  and  gratitude. 

•  In  Porphyry,  De  Antro  Nympha.  p.*263.  &c 

•  Lib.  1.  n.  131.  »■  Cyri.  Inst,  lib  ^.  p.  M4. 
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and  tbou  sun,  and  all  ye  other  gods,  accept,  I  pmy  jrou,  these 
my  eucharistic  sacrifices,"  &c.  And  we  find  also  the  like  prayer 
used  by  Darius  in  Plutarch :  ZtS  irarpi^t  IIcpiTwv,  "  Thoa  oar 
coantry  Jupiter,"  or,  "  supreme  God  of  the  PersiaiiB."  More- 
■  oyer,  Herodotus  and  Curtius"  record,  that  in  the  Persian  pomp 
and  procesBion  there  was  wont  to  be  drawn  a  chariot  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  distinct  from  that  of  the  sun.  But  Cyrus'  proclamation 
in  the  book  of  Esdr- 
Lord  God  of  heaven 
all  the  kingdoms  of  t 
a  house  at  Jerusalem, 
The  Ethiopians  in 
Barbarians;  and  yet 
D^ty,  but  also  such 
fore  invbible ;   he  w 

l^ovat  Tov  fAv  a^avari 
rdp  Si  dvqrof,  avb)vv[i 
^aatXiKoiiQ  dtouc  vonHovai,  " 
mortal  God,  and  this  the  c 


in*i.  oil  out  of  doubt :  since  "  that 
said  "  to  hare  given  Cyms 
mmanded  him  to  build  him 
lerstood  of  the  sun.' 
lay  well  be  looked  upon  as 
y  acknowledge  one  supreme 
,  from  the  world,  and  there- 
icerning  them;*  Qtov  voftt- 
vat  TOV  uinov  tuiv  vavraiv, 
wiTOTroXii  TOvc  tiif^lTo^  Kai 
'  Ihey  believe,  that  there  13  one  im- 
e  of  iJl  things;  and  another  mortal 
one,  anonymous ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  account  their  bene- 
factors and  kings  gods  also."  And  though  Csesar*  affirm  of  the 
ancient  Germane :  Deorum  numcro  eos  solos  ducunt*  quoe  cer- 
nnnt,  et  quorum  opibus  apertS  juvootur,  Sdem,  et  Yakuiani, 

•  De  Fort  Alex.  lib.  3. 

■  On  therelifpan  of  the  Feiwao*  I  IwTealTMdr  conmenleditnflidait  laigtli,Ml 
^atl  merely'  obaerre  in  this  place,  that  Cynu*  edict  in  Esdm  i.  2.  althni^  ilunriDi 
thia  king's  ova  enlimatian  of  the  God  of  the  Jem,  cumot  be  eonmdoed  ■•  andMMe  of 
the  reli^n  and  theoli^cal  optniona  of  the  whole  Fenian  people. 

+  Lib,  17.  p.  822. 

*  I  am  unable  to  God  all  thai  the  learned  Doctor  imagines  it  lo  be  found  in  this 
paaaage  of  Strabo.  For  the  anthor  does  not  itate,  that^lw  Kthi<>pi,tn>  acknowledged 
one  nipieme  God  distinct  fiom  the  world  and  invisible  to  morlals.  As  to  the  suhjvct 
itMlf,  I  BIB  convinced,  that  thia  Ethiopian  god  is  that  twofold  fitinciplc  of  good  and 
eril,  the  worahip  of  which  was  *a  genentl  among  the  nations  of  aniiquil)-.  For  that 
loanj  of  these  nationa,  the  Pendons,  Egyptians,  and  others,  believed  the  god,  from 
whom  all  evil  proceeds,  to  be  mortal  and  destined  ts  be  gmduall}'  eitingushial  and 
annihilated,  is  evident  even  from  Flutarch  De  Iside  et  CWridt',  p.  370.  And  1  am  led 
more  easily  to  believe  thia  tiom  the  fbllowing  two  reaaona  in  particular.  L  These 
Ethiopians  are  the  people  now  called  AbjssiniBna,  aod  conlemiinons  to  the  Egyptiaaa. 
Bat  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  two  deities,  one  good  anil  llii?  oilier  evil,  and  held 
the  latter,  whom  tbej  denominated  Typhon,  (0  be  nortal,  or  ^npiiosed  Ihnl  hia  power 
would  be  gmdoall;  cnltbed,  is  abundantly  tcetified  by  Flutudi.  In  all  prob^jiiity, 
therefore,  the  EtUopiani  adopted  this,  as  well  as  many  other  iloi^mru,  from  the  E^jp- 
tiana,  II.  ThB  Ethiopians  were  aecuatomed  to  call  tiiia  go<1,  to  whom  they  imputed 
mortality,  Avivi'iiBc  Kai  ob  tafru  :  by  which  worda,  snppming  them  (o  be  cwrecUy 
eiprened  by  Strabo  in  Greek,  they  in  my  opinion  meant  nothing  mure  thun  what  the 
Persians  and  other  nations  commonly  inculcated  respecting  the  evii  ddty,  namely,  that 
it  resembled  iyvola  or  "  ignorance :  Flutarch,  De  laide  et  Oairido.  p.  36U.  For  be, 
who  ia  without  a  name  and  unknown,  ia  certaitily  a  tnie  emblem  of  ifjnorance.  Unless 
I  am  not  mistaken  therefore,  learned  men  have  in  the  Rthiopinna  nn  nddilional 
inatance  of  a  nation  infected  with  the  piindplea  of  HaniLhcism  bi-fore  the  time  of 


*  De  BeOo  Gallico,  Ub.  6.  cap.  21,  p.  1 


i.ed.  CdtariL 
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et  Lunam;  yet  is  he  contradicted  by  Tacitus/  who,  coming 
after  him,  had  better  information :  and  others  have  recorded,^* 
that  they  acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  under  the  name  of 

*  See  Sdied.  de  Diis  Germ.    [Sjmgr.  1.  cap.  12.  p.  291.} 

*  The  learned  Doctor  here  ezpreeses  himself  ambiguously  m  reference  to  the  discord- 
snce  between  TacituB  and  Caesar  in  tibeir  accounts  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ger- 
mBDS.  For  oonaideiing  it  to  be  his  principal  object  to  show,  that  aU  the  ancients  were 
wonhi{^>en  of  one  God,  we  might  suppose  his  meaning  to  be,  that  Csesar  in  stating  the 
Gennans  to  have  had  many  gods,  is  contradicted  by  Tacitus  as  affirming  them  to  have 
sdmowkdged  onlj  one.  But  the  fad  is  hi  otherwise.  The  sole  diffierence  between  Tacitus 
and  Cettr  is  thia,  that  while  the  latter  asserts  them  to  have  held  the  sun,  moon,  and  fire 
to  be  the  only  gods,  the  former  records,  Grermaniae,  cap.  29.  34.  40.  that  they  professed 
fkthers  besidea  theoe,  namely  Mercury,  Mars,  Hercules,  Isis.  There  are  many  considera- 
tions  which  would  induce  us  to  reject  Cssar's  authority  in  this  matter,  who  no  doubt 
hastily  attributed  the  religion  of  one  bibe  to  the  whole  of  the  German  people.  See  G. 
Hedit^  G^mania  Sacra  ac  Litterata,  par.  1.  cap.  3.  4.  p.  3.  &c  and  P.  Hachenberg'b 
Geimania  Media,  diss.  8.  p*  178.  But  cTen  should  we  adopt  Tacitus'  account  in  pre- 
ference, still  it  supplies  us  with  no  proof,  that  the  Grermans  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God,  the  ruler  and  gOTcnior  of  all  things. 

'  This  is  Schediui^  conjecture,  but  supported  by  no  authorities  or  arguments,  although 
not  a  few  have  considered  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  For  thus,  as  one 
layiiig  down  laws,  he  says,  De  Diis  Germanis,  syngr.  1.  cap.  12.  p.  291.  Deus  prisds 
Cdtis  Than  dictus  fuit;  pottmodmn  errore  et  stupiditate  populi  t6  Thau  transiit  in 
Thauta,  hinc  in  Thautca,  ultimo  in  Theutates.  Unicus  autem  Deus  a  Celtis  colebatur, 
qui  poateria  Theutates,  quum  primum  Thau  dioeretur,  dictus  fiiit,  "  The  god  of  the 
andent  Celts  was  called  Thau  ;  which  subsequently,  through  the  error  and  stupidity  of 
the  people,  was  corrupted  into  Thauta,  then  into  Thautes,  and  lastly  into  Theutates. 
But  they  worshipped  only  one  Qod,  which  being  called  Thau  primitively,  was  by  pos- 
terity called  TheutateSb"  He  afterwards  diverges  into  a  long  digression,  in  which  he 
endeaTours  to  prove  from  ancient  testimonies,  that  the  several  nations  worshipped  but 
one  God.  Now,  in  the  first  'place,  Sdiedius  speaks,  as  though  he  had  leanit  all  this 
from  the  Celts  themselres  and  had  personally  witnessed  thdr  stupidity  and  feults  of 
pronunciation.  Secondly,  he  asserts,  in  total  violation  of  truth,  that  they  worshipped 
cmly  one  God ;  whereas  it  is  clear,  from  the  most  unquestionable  testimonies,  Uiat 
besides  Thaautes  this  nation  acknowledged  several  gods,  Hesus,  Tanmis,  and  others. 
But  perhaps  his  opinions  were  more  correct  than  his  statements,  and  lie  simply  meant 
that  the  Celts,  although  worshipping  a  plurality  of  gods,  nevertheless  ascribed 
greater  power  to  one,  namely,  Thaautes,  than  to  the  others.  The  learned  Doctor  goes 
still  ferther  even,  and  transfers  what  Sdiedius  says  of  the  Celts  to  the  Germans,  being 
influeneed,  I  suppose,  by  the  conviction,  that  the  Theutates  of  the  Celts  and  Tuisto, 
the  eaith-sprung  god  of  the  Germans,  spoken  of  by  Tadtus,  GermaniK  cap.  1.  were 
one  and  the  same  deity.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  deal  liberally  with  these  most 
learned  men,  and  shall  neither  question  in  this  place  the  etymologies  of  Schedius  nor 
contend,  that  Thaautes  or  Theutates  and  Tuisto  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded. 
[That  they  are  the  same  deities  is  the  opinion  also  of  Leibnits,  Epist.  p.  318.  422. 
when  he  treats  of  the  difference  of  the  Gallic  and  G^erman  religions.  His  conjecture, 
p.  451.  that  Dis,  from  whom  Cesar  states  the  Germans  to  be  sprung,  does  not  differ 
from  Thcut,  is  ingenious.]  Let  all  these  matters  remain  in  the  position  in  which  learned 
men  have  phused  them,  till  they  fell  by  the  arguments  of  others.  I  shall  not  even  deny, 
that  the  Celts  and  Germans  paid  religious  homage  to  one  god  pre-eminently  above  all 
the  others ;  for  andent  records  supply  nothing,  that  vrill  enable  us  latis&ctorily  to 
dedde  this  questioiu  But  I  shall  confine  my  inquiry  to  this  alone.  Whether  learned 
men  are  right  in  identifying  this  Thaautes,  be  it  that  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Gauh 
and  Celts  only  or  also  by' the  Germans,  with  the  supreme  Parent  and  Lord  of  all 
things ;  which,  I  must  candidly  confess,  seems  to  me  to  be  done  in  opposition  to  all 
truth.  For,  L  It  is  manifest,  fit>m  unquestionable  ancient  testimonies,  collected  by 
the  most  erudite  J.  Martini,  De  Veterum  Gallorum  Religione,  that  the  Gauls  believed 
Hesus  to  be  mudi  more  powerful  and  excellent  than  Thaautes  ;  which,  indeed,  led  this 
learned  writer  to  oondude,  that  .£sus  or  Hesus  was  the  image  of  the  supreme  Deity ; 
the  correctness  of  khich  conclusion  we  shall  examine  into  by  and  by.    II.  The  Celts 


Thui  first,  and  ihen  of  Tbnutes,  mid  Theutates.  Lastly,  the 
frenerality  of  tbe  Paguia  at  this  vary  dav,  u  the-  ^"Vf^ 
Chiaese,    SiamenBee  and  Goineuu,  tlie   inuilutaato-  u£  Tmtti 


in.  *nv-  I>MF'&  p-Uii 
MT,  TertnlUw,  iM  ate 


or  GbuIi  aacribed  uch  attribntw  to  Ihk  Thantatai,  ■■ 

with  their  own  god  Mercuir.  See  SebodiiM,  De  DnaQomu.  nwr.  I.a^&  ■ 
Dnd  G.  J.  VouiuB,  De  IdDlotaUa,  lib.  I.  npL  S5.  p.  98.  ADdThm  do  dr-*' 
Ihs  &cU  tbemielvcs  ahow,  that  aU  Um  BEoaODti  of  Cnmv,  TertolUai^  « 
ancient  autbon  conceriiing  Mercuiy,  to  alKMa  wonUp,  the;  tell  m,  flie  Gaall  «at 
dcToted,  penain  to  this  TheutAlaa  alooe.  Wbarelbre,  ft  i«  bf  do  meuM  sntMt.  AM 
tbia  deity  waa  repreaentcd  bjt  the  Qwib  aa  tba  paraot,  inUiMt,  aod  menor  OT  Aa 
unJTerae;  becauae  if  aucb  had  been  the  eaac^  tba  Roman*  nwinBalionably  woold  ban 
discoTcred  in  him  the  image  oT  (heir  ovn  Jupiter  imtfaer  than  of  UaKOiy.  Ontti 
contraij,  it  is  cl«r  I  think  thnn  bcnce,  that  DH^  beld  bim  to  joaaida  smt  tlWHaa 
thing!  as  the  Mercurv  of  the  Greek*  and  Boman^  nametj,  tuutamva,  Ibel^  aal 
eloquence.  III.  TheGaula  wne  aecuatomed  to  ■ppaaaa  Ihii'  Themiaa  wilh  buBH 
TJctimi ;  the  aame  honour  thej  paid  to  Hcaoa  and  IVanii.  LuEan,  PhwnaU.  Eb.  1. 
t.  466. 

E  quibui  imniitfa  pUoatoi  mngaiut  diro 

Thcutato,  honenaqua  facia  altaiibua  Heaoi, 

Et  Tarania  Scjthica  Don  nftiar  an  OiaB«. 

Can  Mich  bloody  and  cruel  rites,  I  uh,  be  applied'to  the  aupreme  Bang?  Orif 
Theutates  was  the  Bupreme  Being,  wbj  were  the  mate  honoun  paid  to  Heaua  and 
TaraniiF  Thoe  rery  viclimi,  which  we  are  told  tlie  Gauls  Bacrificed  to  Thentatca, 
led  J.  Martini  to  aupposc,  Ihot  I'iuto  rather  than  Mercury  wai  to  be  identiRed  wilb 
thia  deity,  Religion  des  Gauloii,  lib.  3.  csp.  3.  p.  15.  &c.  whose  opinion  1  ahould  be 
inclined  to  adopt  in  preference  to  that  of  the  ancient  Ronmna,  were  1  not  camioced  of 
the  impropriety  of  confounding  the  gods  of  baibaioua  nationa  with  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  deitiea.  But  enough  of  Theutatea,  of  whom  1  have  been  induced  to  speak  at 
•ome  length,  becauae  learned  men,  1  perceive,  even  in  the  present  day,  are  too  ready  la 
defend  the  cause  of  the  ancient  Gaula,  Germana.  Cells,  and  Bntoaa,  against  those  who 
do  not  scruple  to  bold  tbem  forth  aa  hating  been  imbued  with  the  groaKst  aupar. 
atitioni. 

The  erudito  Frenchman  vrho  asserts  Theutatea  to  be  the  image  of  I'luto,  at  the  nme 
time  astigns  the  place  of  the  aupreme  Being  to  another  god  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts, 
nsmely,  Esus  or  .i^^ar.  Religion  des  Gaubia,  torn.  ].  lib.  2,  cap.  2.  p.  267.  Ac  This 
he  holds  to  be  the  unknoan  God,  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  Act*  xviii.  this  the  hidden 
God  of  the  Hcbrewa.  and  the  oitoninBiiiu  God  of  the  Samaritans,  p.  2G0.  Hence  he 
suppoMa  the  Uauls  to  have  acknowledged  a  supreme  Kuler  of  all  thing*  prior  to  the 
Hrth  of  oui  Saviour,  but  subscijueatly  by  aoDie  untoward  &te  to  hare  converted  Hcaus 
into  Jupiter,  The  ar^menta  by  which  he  conudera  thia  point  to  be  established,  are 
drawn  partly  from  the  words  and  nnmes,  and  partly  from  the  thing*  them sclve*.  1.  Ha 
remarka,  that  Esua  and  JEar,  in  the  language  of  Iletruria  and  ancient  GauU  signiiy 
God,  p.  357.  1  will  grant  that  nothing  can  be  more  true  ;  atill  I  confeas  myaeif  to  be 
ignorant,  what  tbi*  has  to  do  with  confuting  those  who  maintain  that  Kcaus  and  tba 
supreme  God  are  not  one  and  the  same,  "  The  name  llcgui  i*  the  same  a*  the  Latiu 
Deut.  Therefore  Hcsus  is  the  aopreme  God  who  was  wonhipped  by  the  Hebrew*." 
He  who  ia  convinced  by  reasoning  like  this,  is  certainly  very  eoay  of  convictioni 
IL  Heaus,  be  tell*  us,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  means  the  same  as  ItrriUe. 
But  whence  did  tbe  estimable  writer  ascertain  this  ?  Hear  the  reason :  *'  Hem,  oi 
Heus,  in  Lower  Bretngny,  signifies  horror,  terror."  If  no  disposed,  1  might  altogether 
disrcgnrd  tlii*  argument,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  utterly  worthless.  But  in  oourtecy  to 
the  learned  monk,  1st  ui  gnnt  what  he  assume*,  that  lleao*  i>  the  same  as  lerritU, 
What  tJien  ?  "  But,"  he  proceed*,  "  in  the  Scriptures  God  is  called  terrible :  therefore, 
Ueau*  i*the  aupreme  God."  Soe  p.  "^Si.  What  force  there  i»  in  such  argumentation  aa 
this  will  be  best  shown  by  imitating  it.  Jupiter  is  called  by  the  ancieuls  greater  and 
best.  The  supreme  God  is  diitinguiibetl  by  the  same  names  in  holy  writ.  Tbeielbre 
Jupiter  is  the  supreme  God  of  the  Hebiews.  Man  is  a  thousand  time*  denominated 
terrible  by  the  poets  and  other  writers.  God  ia  also  coiled  so  in  the  Scripture*.  Thcre- 
&)te  Uol*  w  the  supreme  Deity.    Eaculapius,  in  an  intinity  of  placea  is  laiied  Swr^, 
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Mexico^  Virginia  and  New  England  (some  of  which  are  suffi- 
dently  barbarous)  acknowledge  one  supreme  or  greatest  God; 
they  having  their  several  proper  names  for  him,  as  Parmiscer, 

and  in  the  wacred  Tolame  the  Ddtj  is  bo  designated.  Therefore  Esculapius  is  the 
rapreme  God  of  the  Hebrews. — Now  be  who  fiEmcies  that  there  is  no  weight  in  these 
argnmentt,  musA  also  reject  the  learned  writer's  reasoning.  III.  But  the  oak  was 
■oed  to  JEjbob  ;  and  the  true  and  only  God  appeared  to  Abraham  under  an  oak, 
according  to  Moaes,  Gen.  xviii.  Therefore  iEsus  is  no  other  than  the  God  who  con- 
rersed  with  Abraham.  See  p.  259.  I  shall  dismiss  this  reason  in  silence,  being  well 
aware  that  to  any  one  possessing  common  intellect  it  cannot  but  appear  contemptible. 
It  belongiB  indeed  to  that  class  of  arguments,  to  repeat  which  is  the  same  as  to  refute 
them.  IV.  Lucan  informs  us,  that  it  was  granted  to  the  Druids  alone  to  know  the 
gods  they  worshipped,  PharsaL  lib.  1. 

Soils  nosse  deos  et  cceli  nuroina  Tobis, 
Aut  solis  nesdre  datum. 

Therefore  the  god  JEsob  is  the  unknown  God  of  the  Hebrews  and  St.  Paul,  that  is,  the 
sopreme  and  omnipotent  God.    Thus  the  erudite  author  elegantly  argues,  p.  262.     In 
my  opinion,  these  verses  of  Lucan  are  best  explained  by  Ccesar,  who,  De  Bello  Gallica, 
lib.  6.  cap.  14.  p.  191.  says  that  the  Druids,  disciplinam  suam  in  vulgus  eifurri  noluisse, 
"were  unwilling  to  have  their  doctrine  made  public."    For  which  reason  the  know- 
ledge of  the  goda  and  religion  were  confined  to  the  Druids  alone.     But  how  it  can  be 
inferred  from  thence,  that  iEsus  was  the  unknown,  that  is,  the  true  God,  announced  by 
St  Paul,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  imagine.     The  Druids  alone  understood  the 
reI%ion  of  the  Gauls.    Therefore  iEsus  is  the  true  and  only  God.     Away  with  those 
vbo  find  nothing  to  object  to  in  such  an  aigument.     I  might  add  also,  that  Lucan  is 
speaking  of  many  gods,  and  not  of  one  only.    But  why  many  words  ?    For  my  own 
part  I  d^ll  not  undertake  to  determine,  in  the  total  absence  of  ancient  testimonies, 
whether  the  Gauls  did  or  did  not  suppose  one  supreme  God  to  preside  over  all  things  ; 
but  this  I  am  conrinced  of,  that  those  are  mistaken  who  identify  this  god  with  A^j^xib, 
Indeed,  were  there  nothing  else  to  deter  roe  from  assenting  to  their  opinion,  those 
human  sacrifices  even,  which  the  Gauls  are  known  to  hare  offered  to  Ilesus,  would  of 
themselves  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle.     But  I  have  another  reason,  and  one 
too  altogether  decisive  of  the  question.    Those  who  possess  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  subjects  of  this  kind  are  well  aware,  that  the  Romans  supposed  the  Ilesus  of  the 
Gaub  to  be  their  own  Mars.    See  Religion  des  Gaulois,  tom.  1.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  and  2. 
p.  246.  &c     Therefore  whatever  is  recorded  in  Ctesar  and  other  authors,  respecting 
the  worship  of  Mars  among  the  Gauls,  is  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  worship 
of  Hesos,  who  was  called  Mars  by  the  Romans.    Now  read  the  following  words  of 
Cesar's  from  lib.  6.  De  Bello  GalUoo,  cap.  17.  p.  193.  and  consider  them  as  said  of 
Hems :  Biartem  (putant  Galli)  bella  regere :  huic,  quum  praelio  dimicare  constitucnint, 
ea,  quae  bello  cepenmt,  plerumque  devovent :  qu»  superaverint,  animalia  capta  im- 
molant ;  reliquas  res  in  unum  locum  conferunt,  **  The  Gauls  suppose  Mars  to  rule  over 
wars:  to  him,  when  they  have  decided  upon  going  forth  to  battle,  they  mostly  devote 
the  spoils :  the  captured  animals  that  survive  they  sacrifice  ;  and  bring  the  other  things 
together  into  one  place."    Do  these,  I  ask,  contain  even  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
supreme  Being ;  nay,  do  they  not  on  the  contrary  show,  that  Hesus  was  no  other  than 
the  deity  supposed  by  that  nation  to  preside  over  the  waging  of  wars  ?    My  readers 
will  pardon-  me  for  the  length  to  which  1  have  carried  these  remarks.     It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  disclose  the  true  nature  of  the  religions  which  flourished  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  divest  them  of  the  felse  expositions  of  learned  men,  in 
order  that  the  benefits  conferred  by  Christ  upon  mankind  may  be  made  more  clear  and 
manifest.     Bat  there  are  in  these  days,  as  there  were  formerly,  men  eminent  for  ability 
and  erudition,  who  fiincy  themselves  able  to  refute  almost  every  charge  of  superstition 
and  gross  error  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  at  least  to  persuade  us  that  there  were 
not  so  many  blemishes  to  be  found  in  them  as  the  Christian  fkthers  supposed  ;  whose 
opmions  are  the  more  readily  instilled  into  the  mind,  the  more  elegant  ib  the  style  and 
form  at  the  present  day  of  the  books,  in  which  they  are  put  forth.     These,  in  my 
opinion,  as  fax  as  truth  will  permit,  we  ought  strenuously  to  oppose,  lest  some  one 
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Fetisao,  Wiracocha,  Pachacamac,  Vitziliputzti,  &c.  though  wi» 
shipping  withul  utticr  goda  and  idols.  Aiul  we  Bhall  conclndc 
this  with  the  testimony  of  Josephus  Acoeta:*  Hoc  comDiuiie 
apud  omucs  parn"  IJarbaroa  eat,  ut  Deum  quidera  omnium  rcnun 
eupremum  ct  summe  boaum  fatcaatur;  apirituiim  Tcro  quiwun- 
dam  pervereoniDi  non  obscura  opinio  sit,  qui  a  Doscris  Barbaris 
Zupay  Toc^ri  solent.  Igitur  et  quia  ilia  summus,  idcmqac  sent- 
piteniUfi  renim  omnium  opifex,  qucm  ill!  iguorantes  colunt,  pei 
omnia  duceri  debent  ab  illo,  illiusque  fidelibus 

mioistrie  luigelia,  absi  a  cacodienionum,  "  Thia  is 

common  almost  to  all  to  confess  one  supreme  God 

over  all.  who  is  perfi  also  ihey  have  a  perauaaion 

amongst  them  of  ce  a,  which  are  called  by  our 

Barbarians  Zupay,  ey  ought   to  be   firet   well 

inatructed,  what  that  3mal  Maker  of  all  things  ie, 

whom  they  ignorantl;  then  how  great  a  ^ffenace 

there  is  betwixt  those  i,  and  hia  faithful  miniatera, 

the  i^ele."9 

XXVUI.  It  hath  been  already  declared,  that  acooidbig  to 
Themiatiua  and  Symmachua,  two  zealous  Pagans,  one  and  tbe 
same  supreme  God  was  worshipped  in  all  the  several  pagan  re- 
li^ODS  throughout  the  world,  though  after  different  nuuBan. 
Which  diversity  of  religions,  as  in  tneir  opinion  it  was  no  way 
inconvenient  in  itself,  so  nei^er  was  it  ungrateful  nor  unaooept- 
able  to  Almighty  God,  it  being  more  for  nis  honoor,  states  H>d 
grandeur,  to  be  worshipped  with  this  variety,  tlian  after  one 
only  manner.  Kow,  that  this  was  also  the  ofonion  of  othw 
ancienter  Pagans  before  them,  may  appear  from  this  remaifaUe 
testimony  of  Plutarch  in  his  book  JJe  Jade,  where  defen^ng 

ibould  itart  fbith  from  tbe  nnlu  of  tboae  wbo  meditate  enl  to  aB  rd^gMM^  nd 
chant  to  lu  in  the  old  ilniii  of  Celaui,  UierDclea,  and  otber*  £»«•  of  CbriMimi^: 
"  Whst  important  boon,  then,  hai  Chriat  confetred  upon  tbe  world,  if  tbe  truth,  to  m 
mort  part  at  leait,  wai  almadjr  known  before  hit  time?  Wbat  wondel  ii  it,  that  th* 
ChriiUan  doctrine  abould  luiTe  been  w  (peedil;  pnipi^ted,  when  iti  aaeda  bad  almdj 
b««D  KBtteied  wnong  all  oationa,  and  needed  a  certain  coltOK  alone  to  inttm  their  fbU 


'  Tbe  •abject  here  in  question  is  not  rapecting  I 
oonunon  pec^iia  of  tbe  Tarioui  eaitem  nstiona. 
theae  nationa  wonbip  ooe  god,  greater  and  i 

but  I  dadonbtwbalher  tbexhaTetbemaenaoeaoiuuiniprameuoQa 
have  been  enlightened  by  reieJatioD.  There  are  manj  thu^  whidi 
alnoM  to  tbe  condnnon,  tbat  meat  of  them  cooEne  the  (way  of  Iheb  nprana  drilia 
wilfain  tbe  limiU  of  tbe  oountries  which  (hey  themwlTia  iahatot,  and  do  not  nppaaa  it 
to  extend  Guther  than  their  own  kingdonu.  1  ihonld  like  any  one,  thefeAu^  ac- 
quainted with  tbew  matteia,  to  aniwer  me  Ibe  fblLowing  querioi :  Do  the  Stuoew 
beliere  their  Soromonaeodoni  to  ^ic  bvi  not  only  to  the  knigdom  of  Siam  but  also  to 
the  Gaoli,  Qerrooni^and  all  thereat  of  the  world?  Do  the  Indiana  conceiTe,  that  their 
aopreme  god  Brsina  ii  lord  also  of  Europe,  or  do  they  think  that  Enrapa  it  a 
by  one  god  and  India  by  another?  Do  the  Japaneae  wppoee  the  god,  whom  u 
to  bo  the  head  of  the  whole  funily  of  godi,tobaie  power  alao  out  of  thdrownU 
and  to  control  the  entire  globe  ? 


n&j'hold 
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the  Egyptian  worship,  (which  was  indeed  the  main  design  of  that 

whole  book,)    but  withal  declaring,  that  no    inanimate  thing 

ought  to  be  looked  upon  or  worshipped  as  a  god,  he  writeth 

thus:*    Ov  yap    ovv    ovSi  axiwxov   avOpanroig  6  diog'  rove   8l 

itapovfiivcvg  iiftlv  ical  vapi^ovrag  aiwaa  Koi  Siapidi  dcovc   ivofit' 

aau€Vy  oix  iripovg  irap  iripovg,  ovSi  fiap€,apovg  Koi  "^Xkrivag^ 

ovol  vOTtlovg  Koi  fioptlovg*  aXXa  Sjoinp  viXiogy  laii  aeXfivfi,  icai 

ovoauoc»  Koi  yii,  koI  daXaaaa^  Koiva  waaiv,  ovo/tia^crcu  Si  aWwg  vw 

aAA«i»V9  ovrcuc  'ENO^S  AO'FOY  rov  ravra  KoafiovvTogy  ical  MIA^S 

nPONOrAS  kwiTpoiTivoiarigf  icai  Svvafiewv  wrovpywv  iifl  wavra 

TfrayfiivfoVf  trepai  irap    iripoig  Kara  vd/iov  yey6va<ri  rifioi  ical 

wpfHrrfyoplai*  ical  mtfi^okoig  xpwvrai  Ka^iepwfJLBVot^  oi  jaIv  afcvSpoi c* 

ol  Sc  Toavayripoig,  hr\  ra  6eia  v6ii<nv  bSryyovvrsg  ovk  aKivS6v<ogf 

^  No  inanimate  thing  ought  to  be  esteemed  for  a  God,  but  they 

who  bestow  these  things  upon  us,  and  afford  us  a  continual 

supply  thereof  for  our  use,  have  been  therefore  accounted  by  us 

gods.     Which  gods  are  not  different  to  different  nations :  as  if 

the  Barbarians  and  the  Greeks,  the  southern  and  the  northern 

inhabitants  of  the  globe,  had  not  any  the  same,  but  all  other 

(Ufferent  gods.     But  as    the  sun,    and   the    moon,    and  the 

heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  are  common  to  all,  though 

called  by  several  names  in  several  countries ;   so  one  reason 

ordering    these    things,    and    one    providence    dispensing 

all,  ana  the  inferior  subservient  ministers  thereof,  having  had 

several  names  and  honours  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  laws  of 

several  countries,  have  been  every  where  worshipped  throughout 

the  whole  world.     And  there  have  been  also  cufferent  symbols 

consecrated  to  them,  the  better  to  conduct  and  lead  on  men's 

understandings  to  divine  things;    though  this  hath  not  been 

without  some  hazard  or  danger  of  casting  men  upon  one  or  other 

of  these   two  inconveniences,  either  superstition   or  atheism." 

Where  Plutarch  plainly  affirms,  that  the  several  religions  of  the 

pagan  nations,  wnether  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  and  among  these 

the  Egyptians  also,  as  well  as  others,  consisted  in  nothing  else 

but  the  worshipping  of  one  and  the  same  supreme  mind,  reason, 

and  providence,  that  orders  all  things  in  the  world,  and  of  its 

vvovpyoi  Swafuig  IrrX  wavra  rtrayfiivai^  "  its  subservient  powers 

or  ministers,"  appointed  by  it  over  all  the  several  parts  of  the 

world ;  though  under  different  names,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and 

with  different  symbols. 

Moreover,  that  Titus  Livius  was  of  the  very  same  gpinion, 
that  the  pagan  gods  of  several  countries,  though  called  by 
several  names,  and  worshipped  with  so  great  diversity  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  yet  were  not  for  all  that  different,  but  the  same 
common  to  all^  may  be  concluded  from  this  passage  of  his,  where 

•  r.  377. 
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he  winteth  of  Ilarinibal:*  Nescio  an  mirabilior  fuerit  in  ad- 
verais,  quiim  secundis  rcbua,  Qu!ppe  qui  miatos  ex  coUuviona 
omnium  <;cntium,  quibus  alius  ritus,  alia  sacra,  alii  prope  dii 
esseot,  itn  uno  vinculo  copulaTerit,  at  nulla  eeditio  exatiterit, 
"I  know  not  (vhcllicr  Hannibal  were  more  Rdminible  in  his 
adversity  or  prosperity;  who  having  a  mixed  coUuvies  of  all 
nations  under  htm,  which  had  ditTerent  rites,  different  ceremonies 
and  almost  different  gods  from  one  another,  did  notwithstanding 
BO  unite  tiicm  alto^e  imon  bond,  that  there  hap- 

pened no  Bedition  at  em."     Where  Livy  pklnty 

mtimates,  that  thou^  great  diverBttv  of  religious 

rites  and  ceremonies  igana,  as  if  they  had  wor- 

ahipped  eevernl  gods,  f  them  all  were  really  the 

same,  namely,  one  su  :l  Iiis  ministers  under  him.' 

And  the  same  Livy  iires  this  to  have   been  the 

general  opinion  of  the  aliane  likewise  at  that  time; 

where  he  tells  us,  how  d  with  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccns, 

for  that  when  being  cenbui,  auu  l  ling  a  new  temple  in  Spain, 
he  uncovered  another  temple  detlicated  to  Juno  Lacinia  amongst 
the  Brutii,  and  taking  off  the  marble  tiles  thereof,  sent  tbem  into 
Spain  to  adorn  his  new  erected  temple  withal;  and  how  they 
accused  him  thereupon  publicly  in  the  senate  house  in  this 
mannerif  Qnod  ruinb  templorum  templa  sedificaret,  tanqnam 
non  iidem  ubique  dii  imraortalea  easent,  sed  apoliis  alionim  ahL 
colendi  exomandique,  "  That  with  the  ruins  of  temples  he 
built  up  temples ;  aa  if  there  were  not  every  where  the  same  im- 
mortal gods ;  but  that  some  of  them  might  be  worshipped  and 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  others.""* 

,'   •  Lib.  2B.  cap.  12.    [P.  679.] 

'  The  learned  Doctoi  bsi  Dot  quoted  thia  psnage  of  Livf  ai  it  itandi  in  tHe  Bnthor, 
but  hat  eitiacled  hii  meaning  tnjmit  gmlei  munber  of  wordi.  I  doubt,  boirenr, 
wbethei  maaj  will  approTe  of  the  interpretation.  Urj  write*  that  Himnibal'*  unj 
wai  compoaed  of  vaiioua  nalions,  diSering  not  only  in  miinnen,  luiguage,  and  religioD, 
but  almost  in  jiodt.  To  me  it  seemi  diffioill  to  nnilentand  how  il  can  be  inferred  mm 
bence,  that  their  goda  were  realljthe  aame,  altbough  bearing  different  Dunea,  and  more- 
Ofer,  thatthef  wonhipped  one  supreme  God  mote  excellent  than  the  otben,  vbom  tlwj 
regarded  ai  hu  miniMen.  Learnt  men  who  ate  prepoMetsed  in  fiToui  of  n  paitiettlar 
opinion  are  ■ometlmet  too  ingenioiu  in  eiplaintng  the  worda  of  ancient  autbon. 

+  DocS, 

here  introdi  .      .         .  .,  ... 

of  the  Romanito  be  wonhipped  aim  in  Spain  and  other  paita  of  the  world.  Tbiawi 
the  general  opinion  of  almoil  all  the  R«mana  :  which  KeniB  to  have  originated  ui  tbe 
fiiat  initani:e  from  a  limilantj  of  riCea.  and  aflerwarda  to  bave  been  >trengtben«d  b;  eon- 
■ideiationff  of  public  utilitj.  For  the  Roman*  caleulaled  upon  being  able  more  auuij 
U>  conciliate  barbaroua  nationi,  if  tbef  could  induce  them  to  amalgamate  their  cene- 
moniea,  deities,  and  religion  witfa  their  own,  and  could  initil  into  their  minda  a  belief, 
that  the  gods  of  Rome  were  the  Mune  aa  thoae  of  Gaul,  Spain, and  Oermanjr.  Hcncs, 
tbey  gare  tbe  name*  of  their  own  godi  to  Iboae  of  barbnrou*  nationa.  But  that  whieh 
berefbrma  the  main  pmnt  in  question,  is  not  equally  dear  from  thii  pa—ge,  namelf, 
that  Livy  (uppoqfd  all  nations  to  have  woiahip]i«l  one  supreme  God  of  iafioite  power^ 
and  the  lord  of  tbe  universe. 
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The  I^ptjaDS  were  doubtless  the  most  eingukr  of  all  the 
Pagans,  and  the  tnoet  oddly  diecrepont  from  the  rest  in  their 
manner  of  worahip ;  yet  ncvertbeleae,  that  these  also  agreed  with 
the  rest  in  those  fundamentals  of  worshipping  one  supreme  and 
universal  Numen,  together  with  his  inferior  ministers,  as  I'lutarcli 
seta  himself  industriously  to  mointiun  it,  in  that  forcmcntioncd 
book  De  Iside;  ao  was  it  further  cleared  and  made  out  (as 
Damascius  informs  us)  by  two  famooB  Kgyjitlan  philosophers, 
Aeclepiades  and  Her^scus,  in  certain  writings  of  theirs,  that 
have  been  since  lost  :•  Ai7uirr/ouc  Bi  b  fuv  EvBiinot  oii^iv  nKuiPfc 
iffrofifi'  0(  Si  Aiyinrrioi  Ka6'  Vftas  ^(Xuvo^oi  -yeyovdrfc,  iKuvtyKOv 
aurCiv  rtiv  uXjiBuav  KiK^vfifiivjiv,  tupovrfc  iv  AiyuiTTfoic  ^if  Tidi 
Xoyoic,  u»c  tiij  KOT  oirrouc  ^  ftiv  fiia  rwv  oX-uiv  apx^,  ok^to^ 
uyvwoTOv,  &C.  lariov  Si  kqI  bcfivo  irtpi  tuiv  Ai-yi>nTi'(i»',  uti  Siaipt- 
TiKoi  tio'i  iroXXaxoD  tuv  koto  tvaiatv  iKptaTbiTiaiv'  ivil  icai'  tu  votpcv 
tiypifKaaw  fie  voaaCiv  &(wv  (OE<>r>irac,  (up  t^furt  fiaVtiv  roif; 
itttvhiv  tniyypaftfiaatv  ivrvvpwiv  rai^  ^ovXofiivoig'  Xlyu  ^i  ry 
Hpa(i7K0v  avaypaip^  tov  AiyosTfou  KaSuXou  Xuyov,  srpic  ^V 
UpoikXov  ypa<ptiay  tov  ^ikaaoi^ov,  kqi  nj  ap^afilvy  ypaipur^at 
avft^uiv(q  w?ro  'Aat:XiiiriaSou  rHiv  AlyvTrrliiiv  Trp6c  ruuf  aAAoi>c 
QioAoyov^,  "  Though  Eudemus  hatb  given  us  no  certain  account 
of  the  Egyptians,  vet  the  Egyptian  philosophers  of  latter  times 
have  declared  the  hidden  truth  of  their  theology,  having  found 
ia  some  Egyptian  monuments,  that,  according  to  them,  there  is 
one  principle  of  all  things,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the 
unknown  darkness,  and  this  thrice  repeated,  &c:.  Moreover,  this 
is  to  be  observed  concerning  these  Egjptians,  that  they  are  wont 
to  divide  and  multiply  things  that  are  one  and  the  same.  And 
accordingly,  have  they  divided  and  multiplied  the  first  Intelli- 
gible, or  the  one  supreme  Deity,  into  the  properties  of  many 
gods ;  as  any  one  may  find,  that  pleases  to  conBult  their  writings : 
I  mean  that  of  Heraiscus,  entitled,  the  Universal  doctrine  of  the 
I^ptians,  and  inscribed  to  Froclus,  the  philosopher;  and  that 
^mphony  or  harmony  of  the  Egyptians  with  other  theologers, 
b^un  to  be  written  by  Asclepiades,  and  left  imperfect."  Of 
which  work  of  Asclepiades,  the  Egyptian  Suidos,  also  makcth 
mention  upon  the  word  Heraiscus :  'O  Si  'AotcAiiTrioSiic  JtI 
vXiiat'  iv  rdic  Aiywrtoi^  piSAfoic  Qvarpa^itf,  nKpikirrTipoc  ^i 
ift^i  SioXoylav  riiv  Trarpiov,  ap\a^  Tt  atirfic  kqi  ftiaa  SaaKtii/itvOi 
ic  t£*<rriv  fiSlvtii  aa^CiC  ctwo  tuiv  vflvbiv,  Ziv  avyylypa<jtiv  lie  tov 
Ai-yuirrfwv  dtoiip,  xal  avit  rrjc  irpayiiaTtlaCt  'V  Sipiir}at  ypa^t 
wipitxovaav  ruv  itoXoytuiv  avaaCiv  avpftDvSav,  "  But  Ascl 
piades  having  been  more  conversant  with  ancient  I^ypti 
writings,  was  more  thoroughly  instructed,  and  exactly  skilled 
his  country  theolt^y ;  he  having  searebed  into  the  princi{ 

■  DatUMb  deriinc>M.  S.    [Vule  Wolfli  AnecOoU  Gcacn.tDin.  3.  p.  SCO.] 
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thereof,  and  all  the  conaeqnoujea  resulting  from  titea . 
feetly  oppeareth  from  those  hymns  vhicb  he  eompoMd  in 
of  the  EWption  gods,  and  ^fmn  that  tnotatebepm  to  ben 
br  him  (bat  left  unfinuhed)  whioh  oontainetb  ute  wpo^baaj  of 
all  theologies."  Kow,  we  set  that  Asol^ades*  syn^bonj  ot  dl 
the  pagan  theologers,  and  tnerafbre  of  the  "EgxpSaa  mA  ths 
rest,  was  their  agreement  in  those  two  fandamentJa  agpwed 
by  Plutarch ;  namely,  the  ironhipinng  t£  one  sapreme  md 
imiversal  Numen,  B«aaon,  and  Prondence,  Borenung  all  du^; 
and  then  of  his  subservient  mimsten  (the  mstrmenti  of  pnm- 
dence)  appointed  by  him  over  all  the  parts  of  the  worid:  ■wbSA 
being  honoured  under  sereial  names,  and  witli  difiisrant  xites  and 
ceremonies,  according  to  tlie  laws  of  the  relied* 
caused  all  that  diverraty  of  reli^ona  that  vaa  ■  ^ 
Both  which  fundamental  ptnnti  of  the  pagan  theology  mre  in 
like  manner  acknowledged  by  Symmachna,^  llie  first  of  tiiCB 
being  thus  expressed :  .£qaam  est,  qmoqiiid<Mnnes  oolnnt,  anom 
putari,  "  That  all  religions  agreed  in  this,  the  worship^nng  of  me 
and  the  same  supreme  Numen ;"  and  the  second  thus,  Varioe 
custodes  urbibua  mens  divina  distribuit,  "  That  the  divine  Mind 
appointed  divers  guardian  and  tutelar  spirits  under  him,  unto 
cities  and  countries."  He  there  adding  also,  that  buus  cuiqae 
mos  est,  suum  coiqne  Jus,  "  that  every  nation  hod  their  pecnuar 
modes  and  manners  in  worshipping  of  these ;"  and  that  these 
external  diiferences  in  reli^on  ought  not  to  be  stood  npon,  bat 
every  one  to  observe  the  religion  of  his  own  countiy.  Or  else 
these  two  fundamental  points  of  the  pagan  theolc^  may  be  thus 
expressed :  first,  that  there  is  one  self-originated  Deity,  who  was 
Byifnovpybct  or  "  Maker  of  the  whole  world ;"  secondly,  that  there 
are  besides  him  other  gods  also,  to  be  religiously  worshipped 
(tiiatis,  intellectual  beings  superior  to  men)  which  were  notwith- 
standing all  made  or  created  by  that  one.  Stobsaus  thus  declareth 
their  sense :"  Ti  irX^9oc  Tutv  ^tutv  tpyov  itrrX  tou  Siifitovpyou, 
ajua  Tif  Kooft^  yiv6fitvov,  "  That  the  multitude  of  gods  is  the 
work  of  the  Demiurgus,  made  by  him,  together  with  Uie  world."* 

'  Epiitolar.  lib.  10.  ep.Sl.  p.  443. 

•  Ed.  PhjB.  cap.  I.   jtLib.  1.  p.  4.] 

*  What  the  learned  Doctor  here  itatea  respecting  the  tubjed  of  tiita  anfinidied 
work  of  Aiclepiadca,  On  the  Humon;  of  all  Religioni,  ib  man  conjectuie,  bHo- 
getbet  unsupported  by  argummli.  For  no  ancient  author  has  gifen  ug  onj  aecount 
of  the  contenli  of  thii  book. .  But,  eren  >uppaaing  the  conjecture  to  be  Tell-fonnded, 
Still  1  ghould  considei,  that  little  reliance  ia  to  be  placed  upon  the  authority  of  thi* 
writer.  For  the  hct  of  his  having  dedicated  hia  work  to  Frocliu  shawa  him  to  have 
belonged  to  the  acct  of  the  later  Platoniitt,  of  which  Froclns  wb«  a  dtatinguished  mem- 
ber. Do^Jitlew,  therefore,  hia  object  woi  to  prove  in  thia  book,  that  the  prindpica  of 
hi*  own  iect  woe  eipouicd  not  only  by  the  Egyptiana,  but  by  ell  other  nationa :  the 
vanity  and  (utility  of  whioh  ia  eelFerident.  Moil  of  the  gods  of  ancient  nations,  *a 
hai  already  been  jually  observed  by  the  erudite  J.  Lo  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Choiaie,  torn.  3. 
p.  81.  were  men  who  had  lived  m  Ihooe  conntiica,  where  they  were  wonhipped.    Con- 
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XXIX.  And  that,  the  pagan  theologers  did  thus  generally 
acknowledge  one  supreme  and  universal  rfumen,  appears  plainly 
from  hence,    because  they  supposed    the  whole  world  to  be 
an  animal.      Thus  the  writer   De   Placitis  Philos.*  and  out 
of  him    Stobseus,  Ol  fiiv   aXXoi    wavTeg   tfA\Lv\ov  top  Koafiov 
icac    wpovoti^    SioiKOVjuvov'    AtiKiinrog    Si    icac    AtifioKpirog   Koi 
'EirdcovpoCy    Koi  8(701  TO,    arofia  tlirrrfovvTai   kqi  to   kcvov,  ovre 
ifi^\ov    ovrc   vpovota   SiotKHtrSfaif    <pv(TH  Si  rivi  a\6yt!^,    ^'  All 
others  assert  the  world  to  be  an  animal,  and  governed  by  Provi- 
dence ;    only  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  and  those 
who  make  atoms  and  vacuum  the  principles  of  all  things,  dis- 
senting, who  neither  acknowledge  tne  world  to  be  animated,  nor 
yet  to  be  governed  by  Providence,  but  by  an  irrational  nature." 
where,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe  the  fraud  and  juggling  of 
Gassendus,'  who  takes  occasion  from  hence  highly  to  extol  and 
applaud  Epicurus,  as  one  who  approached  nearer  to  Christianity 
than  all  the  other  philosophers,  in  that  he  denied  the  world  to  be 
an  animal ;  whereas,  according  to  the  language  and  notions  of 
diose  times,  to  deny  the  world's  animation,  and  to  be  an  Atheist, 
or  to  deny  a  God,  was  one  and  the  same  thing ;  because  all  the 
Pagans,  who  then  asserted  providence,  held  the  world  also  to  be 
animated:  neither  did  Epicurus  deny  the  world's  animation  upon 
any  oUier  account  than  this,  because  he  denied  Providence.   And 

sequenUjT,  he  who  endeayoured  to  refer  the  gods  of  all  nations  as  it  were  to  one 
fiimily.  mod  to  identify  them  with  those  of  the  Egyptians,  undertook  a  task  no  less 
difficult  than  his,  who  should  take  upon  himself  to  prove,  that  the  Mediterranean  sea  is 
the  «me  as  that  which  washes  the  shores  of  America  or  Arabia,  or  in  other  words, 
should  attempt  to  show  that  to  he  a  &ct  which  is  altogether  impossible.  But  to  try  to 
reduce  all  the  religions  of  the  globe  to  the  standard  of  the  one  Platonic  sect,  is  even 
mndi  more  msane.  Henoe,  those  who  laboured  to  do  so,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  kinds 
of  physical  and  imaginary  interpretations,  which  the  ancient  Christians  deservedly  de- 
spised and  ridiculed.  But  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Platonists  to  make 
the  mote  ignorant  believe,  that  all  religions  harmonized  with  each  other  and  especially 
with  the  dogmas  of  their  own  sect,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  without  an  answer 
to  the  Christians^  who  fbunded  their  strongest  aigument  against  the  truth  of  the  ancient 
superstitions  upon  the  discordance  both  of  the  philosophers  and  their  religions :  as 
among  odier  things  is  shown  in  Hermias'  Irrisio  Philosophiss  Gentilis,  usually  pub- 
lished along  with  Tatianus. 

*  Plut.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Stob.  Eel.  Phys.  cap.  25. 

'  I  regret  that  the  learned  Doctor  has  not  pointed  out  the  passage  in  which  Gas- 
sendi  suffiared  such  words  to  escape  him.  In  tiie  writings  which  he  has  left  behind  him 
on  Uie  subject  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found ; 
although  he  there  leaves  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  purge  the  character  of  this 
philosopher  of  eveiy  stain  of  infiuny.  As  regards  the  opinion  here  professed  by  Dr. 
Cudworth,  that  all  tiie  ancient  philosophers  who  asserted  a  god  held  the  world  to  be 
animated,  I  cannot  entirely  concur  in  it.  I  much  question  whether  Socrates,  the 
parent  of  philosophy,  believed  in  the  world's  animation,  although,  as  is  oYident  from 
Xenophon,  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  being  of  a  god.  Nor  will  what  Plato 
makes  him  say,  persuade  me  to  the  contrary ;  smce  it  is  notorious,  that  Plato  attributes 
many  things  to  him  to  which  he  was  altogether  opposed.  The  soul  ascribed  by 
Aristotle  to  the  world  is  the  shadow  and  ghost  of  a  soul  rather  than  a  soul  ;  at  all 
events^  very  different  from  that  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras.  And  yet  he  did  not 
utterly  deny  a  god  ;  as  we  have  aheady  shown  in  another  place.  I  pass  over  the  rest 
of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
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the  ground  upon  which  thia  opinion  of  the  world's  imiinntioa 
was  built,  w&s  such  as  might  be  obvious  even  to  vulgar  under^ 
Btaudinge;  and  it  ia  thus  expressed  by  Plotiuus,  according  toU» 
cense  of  the  ancients  ;*  'Atojtoi'  tow  ovpavav  a\liv\ov  Mytiv,  vfi^ 
oi  fjUpoc  aiifiartii;  tyofitv  rou  iravrhg,  \pv\fiv  i\6vTiitv'  wwc  vop 
fiv  ro  filpo^  £0-^11?,  a\f/6)(iiv  rau  wavroc  ovroc  *,  "  It  is  abfluro  tin 
affirm  that  the  heaven  or  world  is  inanimate,  or  devoid  of  life  and 
Boul,  when  we  ourselves,  who  have  but  a  part  of  the  mundane 
body  inuB,  are  enduH  "••'^  '"'■■'  Vor  how  could  a  part  have 
life  and  soid  in  it,  th  'Jul  and  inanimate  ?"     Noir, 

if  the  whole  world  be  in  must  it  needs  be  goverued 

by  one  soul,  emd  not  b  it  one  soul  of  the  world,  and 

the  whole  mundane  at  me  of  the  pagan  tlicologen 

(as  namely  the  Stoic  lie  irpwroe  5f be,   "  the  first 

and  highest  God  of  i 

Nevertheless,  otfaci  thcologcrs,  though  asscrtlog    , 

the  world's  aDimation  ould  by  no  means  allow  tiw  ■ 

mundane  soul  to  be  tiic  ty;  they  conceiving  the  firrt  ^ 

and  highest  God  to  be  an  aoBiraci.  and  immoveable  mind,  aad 
not  a  soul.  Thus  the  panegyrist,  cited  also  by  Gyraldus,f  in- 
Tokea  the  aupreme  Deity  doubtfully  and  cautiously,  as  not 
knowing  well  what  to  call  him,  whether  soul  or  mind :  Te, 
Bumme  rerum  sator,  cujus  tot  nomina  sunt,  quot  gentiani  lingott 
esse  voluieti ;  quem  enim  te  ipse  diu  velis,  scire  non  posetmins : 
Bive  in  te  qutedam  via  mensque  divina  eat,  qua  toto  infuaa 
muudo  omnibus  miscearis  elementia,  et  sine  ullo  extrinBecuB 
accedente  vigoris  impulsu,  per  te  ipse  movearis;  sive  aliqna 
supra  omne  caelum  poteatas  es,  quie  hoc  c^us  totnm  ex  altirae 
natune  arce  despicias :  Te,  inquam,  oramus,  &&  "  Thou  supreme 
Original  of  all  thinga,  who  haat  as  many  uamea  as  thou  haat 
pleased  there  should  be  languages ;  whether  thoii  beest  a  oertain 
divine  force  and  bouI,  that  loused  into  the  whole  world  ftrt 
mingled  with  all  the  elements,  and  without  any  external  impnlae 
moved  from  thyself;  or  whether  thou  beest  a  power  elevated 
above  the  heavens,  which  lookcst  down  upon  the  whole  work  of 
nature,  as  from  a  higher  tower ;  thee  we  uvoke,"  &&  And  as 
the  aupreme  Deity  was  thus  considered  only  ae  a  perfect  mind 
superior  to  soul,  so  was  the  mundane  soul  and  whole  animatAd 
world  called  by  these  Paeans  frequently,  AiOrtpoQ  Qto^,  "  'Ok 
second  God."  Thus  in  tne  Asclepian  Dialogue  or  Perfect  Or»- 
tiou,  is  the  Lord  and  Maker  of  all  aaid  to  have  made  a  seoiwd 
god  visible  and  Bensible,  which  is  the  world. 

But  for  the  moat  part,  they  who  asserted  a  God,  superior  te 
the  soul  of  the  worid,  did  maintain  a  trinity  of  uniTerml  prin- 

■  Eo.  4.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.    [De  DaUif  AniniK.  lib.  1 .  p.  S7S.] 
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ciples,  or  divine  hypostases  subordinate ;  they  conceiving,  that 
as  there  was  above  toe  mundane  soul  a  perfect  mind  or  intellect, 
so  that  mind  and  intellect,  as  such,  was  not  the  first  principle 
neither,  because  there  must  be  vortrov  in  order  of  nature  before 
irowc,  an  Intelligible  before  intellect  Which  first  Intelligible 
was  called  by  them,  rd  hf  and  rayadovp  "  the  One,"  and  "  the 
Good,^  or  unity  and  goodness  itself  substantia],  the  cause  of 
mind  and  all  things.  Now  as  the  '^Tagathon,"  or  highest  of 
these  three  hypostases,  was  sometimes  called  by  them,  'O  irpioroQ 
^€6Qy  "  The  first  God,"  and  voOc  or  "  Intellect,"  6  gcin-f/ooc  S^coc, 
'^the  second  god;"  so  was  the  mundane  soul  and  animated 
world  called  toItoq  &€oc>  "  the  third  god."  Thus  Numenius  in 
Proclus  upon  tlato's  Timaeus:*  'Sovfi^mog  /ticv  yap  rpelg  avvfi- 
viio-oc  &fovc>  iraTepa  filv  icaXc?  tov  Trpwrov,  TTOcip-ijv  Si  rov  Stvre- 
pov,  votfifia  Si  rov  rphov'  6  yap  Koafxog  kot  avrhv  6  rpirog  corl 
d^C>  ^C  ^  fo^'  avTOV  Sr^fiiovpyog  8i7TOC»  o  t€  irpwTOQ  Ka\  6  Sturc/aoc 
&foc,  TO  Si  Srifuovoyoifjiivov  6  rplrog,  "  Numenius  praising  three 
gods,  calls  the  fatner  the  first  God,  the  maker  the  second,  and 
the  work  the  third.  For  the  world,  according  to  him,  is  the 
third  god ;  as  he  supposes  also  two  opificers,  the  ^rst  and  the 
second  God."  Plotmusf  in  like  manner  speaks  of  this  also,  as 
very  familiar  language  amongst  those  Pagans :  Kal  6  Koa/uoc 
^oc,  &<nr€p  trvviidtg  Xiynv,  rpfroc>  "  And  the  world,  as  is  com- 
monly said,  is  the  third  god." 

But  neither  they  who  held  the  supreme  Deity  to  be  an  im- 
moveable mind  or  intellect,  superior  to  the  mundane  soul  (as 
Aristotle  and  Xenocrates)  did  suppose  that  mundane  soul  and 
the  whole  world  to  have  depended  upon  many  such  immoveable 
intellects  self-existent,  as  their  first  cause,  but  only  upon  one : 
nor  they,  who  admitting  a  trinity  of  divine  hypostases,  made 
the  supreme  Deity  properlv  to  be  a  Monad  above  mind  or  in- 
tdlect,  did  conceive  that  mtellect  to  have  depended  upon  many 
BQch  monads,  as  first  principles  co-ordinate,  but  upon  one  only. 
From  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  pagan  theologers  did 
always  reduce  tmngs  under  a  monarchy,  and  acknowledge  not 
many  independent  deities,  but  one  universal  Numen  (whether 
calied  soul,  or  mind,  or  monad)  as  the  head  of  all.  Though  it 
hath  been  already  declared,  that  those  Pagans,  who  were  Trini- 
tarians, especially  the  Platonists,  do  often  take  those  their  three 
hypostases  subordinate  (a  monad,  mind,  and  soul)  all  together, 
for  the  TO  dtXovy  or  one  supreme  Numen ;  as  supposing  an  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  unity  in  that  trinity  of  hypostases,  and  so  as  it 
were  a  certain  latitude  and  gradation  in  the  l)eity. 

Where  by  the  way  two  things  may  be  observed  concerning 
the  pagan  theologers;  first,  that  according  to  them  generally  the 

♦  Page  03.  +  Ennead.  3.  lib.  5.  sect.  6.     [P.  296.] 
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whole  corptireal  aysteni  was  not  a  dcutl  thing',  like  a  iQachine  or 
automaton  nrliticinlly  mndo  by  nit'u,  but  that  lil'c  uid  soul  wns 
mingled  with  ami  diflused  through  it  all:  insoiiiuch  that  Ari»- 
totle  himself  taxes  those  who  mode  the  world  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  itiuiunU  or  atoms  altogether  dead  and  inanimate,  as 
being  theret'ori:  a  kind  of  Atheists.  Scwndly,  that  how  much 
floeyer  some  of  llieui  supposed  the  supreme  Deity  and  firaO^ 
Cause  to  be  clc\!UcJ  above  the  heaven  and  corporeal  world,  yet 
did  they  not  therefore  ""—■"=-"  --'i— r  the  world  to  be  quite  cut 
off  from  that,  or  that  eo  a3  to  have  no  commerce 

with  it,  nor  influence  ns  all  proceeded  from  this 

first  Cause,  so  did.the_  to  be  closely  and  intiniatdy 

united  with  all  those  ■om  itself  (though  without 

mixture  and  confusioi  >stst  in  it,  and  be  pervaded 

by  it.     Flutiirch,   in  Questions*  propouuds  this 

-among  the   rest:  Ti  oiTarm  Sleov  irarlpa  Travruv 

Kal  TToiipTjn  TrpaaiiiTiv  called  the  highest  God  tha 

father  and  maker  of  n  ch  he  answera  in  the  first 

place  thua:  Tuiv  /liv  Stwu  yivviiTii'V  koc  twv  avOpiinrtuv  Trari)^ 
ioTi,  ■aoit\rTt<:  ci  t<7m>  a\wyi»v  Koi  t<uv  a'i'i'\t»i:  "  That  ]tefha[»  he 
was  called  tliu  futlicr  of  ;ill  the  j^ciieratcd  ^oJe,  urul  tif  ujen,  but 
the  maker  of  the  irrational  and  inanimate  things  of  the  world." 
But  afterward  he  adds,  that  this  highest  God  might  therefore  be 
styled  the  father  of  the  whole  corporeal  world  also,  as  well  aa 
the  maker,  because  it  is  no  dead  and  inanimate  thing,  but  endaed 
with  life:  'Eftipij^ou  yap  yiwitai^  v  yivtali;  tori"  Kol irotiirou ^v, 
oioc'  tiiKoSd/ioc  q  u^dvrtiCf  'f  Aupa^  Sij/iioi'pyoc  q  avSft(avroc> 
aviiWaicrai  ro  -ykvofitvov  ipyov'  awi>  Bl  rov  'ytvviiffoiTOC  opjfji 
Kal  £uva/itc  iyKlKparai  ti^  TtKvw^ivrt,  Kal  tntv{\u  rfiv  ^CtriVy 
ittroiriraafta  Koi.  p6piov  ouaav  toD  TtKvuiaavTOt.  'En-ti  rolvvv  oil 
irtirXaanlvatc  i>  kuit^oc  ovSi  avvijpfioafiivoic  waiiipaaiv  ioinv, 
aW  toTiv  avT(^  noipa  ttoXXt]  ^bidrijT-og  ical  Sewrriroc,  fiw  A  Sfic 
iyKarloTrtiptv  atp'  iavrov  ry  vXy  Kol  Koripi^iv,  ciicdritir  Q/w  ir(>~ 
T(jp  Ti  Tou  mfo-juoi/,  ?btou  -jiyovOTOg,  Kol  TToit/T^c  ivovofiaZiTOi, 
"  Generation  is  the  making  or  production  of  something  animate. 
And  the  work  of  an  artificer,  as  an  architect  or  statuary,  as  soon 
as  it  is  produced,  departeth  and  is  removed  from  the  maker 
thereof,  as  having  no  intrinsic  dependence  upon  him ;  whereas 
from  him  that  be^etteth,  there  is  a  principle  and  power  infiued 
into  that  whioh  is  begotten,  and  mingled  therewith,  that  con- 
t^neth  the  whole  nature  thereof,  as  being  a  kind  of  avulraon 
from  the  begetter.  Wherefore  since  the  world  is  not  like  to 
those  works  that  are  artificially  made  and  compacted  by  men, 
but  hath  a  participation  of  life  and  divinity,  which  God  hath  in- 
serted into  it,  and  mingled  with  it,  God  is  therefore  rightly 
styled  by  Plato,  not  only  the  maker,  but  also  the  father  of  th* 

*  F^  100.  jvtr. 
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whole  world  as  being  an  animal."  To  the  same  purpose  also 
Plotinus,*  Yivofievog  Srj,  olov  oIkoq  tic  KaXog  Koi  7ro(K/Aoc»  oiic 
air£r)u/j&t|  rov  imrotriKOTogy  oiS'  av  iKOivtMxrev  avrov'  £\«  yap 
^\VVy  KpaTOv^evog,  ob  KparCjVy  koi  i\6iiivog,  aXX  ovk  t\iov,  Ktirai 
yap  iv  ry  '4^v^  avexpvay  avrov,  koI  ovk  Sfioipov  e<mv  aurijCj  ^Q 
av  iv  vSa<Ti  Siicrvov  reyyofievov  ^wy,  "  The  world  being  ma(|e  as 
a  lai^e  and  stately  edifice,  was  neither  cut  off  and  separated 
from  its  Maker,  nor  yet  mingled  and  confounded  with  him.  For- 
asmuch as  be  still  remaineth  above,  presiding  over  it ;  the  world 
being  so  animated,  as  rather  to  be  possessed  by  soul  than  to  pos- 
sess it,  it  lying  in  that  great  Psyche,  which  sustaineth  it,  as  a 
net  in  the  waters,  all  moistened  with  life."  Thus  Plotinus  sup- 
posing the  whole  corporeal  world  to  be  animated,  alfirmeth  it 
neither  to  be  cut  off  from  its  maker  (by  which  maker  he  here 
understands  the  mundane  soul),  nor  yet  that  mundane  soul 
itself  to  be  immersed  into  its  body  the  world,  after  the  same 
manner  as  our  human  souls  are  into  these  bodies ;  but  so  to  pre- 
side over  it,  and  act  it,  as  a  thing  elevated  above  it.  And 
though,  according  to  him,  that  second  divine  hypostasis  of 
Nous  or  Intellect  be  in  like  manner  elevated  above  this  mun- 
dane soul,  and  again,  that  first  hypostasis  or  supreme  Deity 
(called  by  him  unity  and  goodness),  above  intellect;  yet  the 
corporeal  world  could  not  be  said  to  be  cut  off  from  these 
neither;  they  being  all  three  (monad,  mind,  and  soul)  closely 
and  intimated  united  together. 

XXX.  The  Hebrews  were  the  only  nation,  who  before 
Christianity  for  several  ages  professedly  opposed  the  polytheism 
and  idolatry  of  the  pagan  world.  Wherefore  it  mjCy  be  proba- 
bly concluded,  that  they  had  the  right  notion  of  this  pagan 
polytheism,  and  understood  what  it  consisted  in,  viz.  whether  in 
worshipping  many  unmade,  self-originated  deities,  as  partial 
creators  of  the  world;  or  else  in  worshipping,  besides  the  su- 
preme God,  other  created  beings  superior  to  men  ?  Now  Philo 
plainly  understood  the  pagan  polytheism  after  this  latter  way ; 
as  may  appear  from  this  passage  of  his  in  his  book  concerning 
the  Confusion  of  Languages,  where  speaking  of  the  supreme 
God  (the  maker  and  lord  of  the  whole  world),  and  of  his  Svva- 
fiug  apwyoiy  his  '*  innumerable  assistant  powers,"  both  visible 
and  invisible,  he  adds  :t  KaraTrXa^lvrcc  ovv  nvec  rfiv  iKaripov 
rQ}v  KOtTfxwv  (jivaiv  oh  p,ovov  oXovc  iK^Odwaavy  aXXa  Ka\  ra  icaX- 
Xiora  tHjv  iv  avroXg  /icpcuv,  ^Xcov,  icai  acXfjvTjv,  Kai  rov  (Tvpiravra 
ovpavov,  aircp  oirSsv  aldtaOivTeg  ^eovq  IfcaXcfrav,  Sjv  tyjv  iTrivoiav 
KariSiov  Mwvo^C  0ijo"t'  Kvpi^,  KV/oie,  jSao-iXcv  rwv  ^itovy  tvSu^iv  rfjc 
vap'  viniK^ovg  ap\ovTog  SiatpopaQy  "  Wherefore  some  men  being 
struck  with  admuration  of  both  these  worlds,  the  visible  and  the 

*  Ennead.  4.  lib.  3.  cap.  J).     [P.  379.]  f  Page  345. 
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invisibie,  have  not  only  deified  the  whole  of  tbcm,  but  al«o  their 
several  part:),  as  the  sun,  and  the  mooo,  and  the  whole  hearca; 
they  not  scniplinj;  to  call  these  gods.  Which  notion  and  lan- 
guftge  of  theirs  Closes  respected  in  those  words  of  his,  Tlum 
Lord  tlu  khig  offjMls ;  he  thereby  declaring  the  transcendency  of 
the  supreme  God  iibove  all  those  hia  subjects  called  gods."  To 
the  same  purpose  PliUo  writeth  also  in  bis  Commentary  opoa 
the  Decalogue  :*  riiiiTav  oiJi'  rijv  roinwrnw  ripQ^tiav  airiiKjafiivnt, 
rove  aStA'poi'c  'pvau      '  ~    tv,  ti    kw   Ka^a^uirfpoc   cat 

aS'ararcin-ijjac  avaiaq  i  S"   nXXi/Xdii"    ra   ffuo^fva, 

w^CtTOv  ToDro  Kul  Upw..  fta  orriXirt/faiii^fu  iv  ouroTc, 

Eva  Tov  afwrartK  vo/if  Stoi-,  "Wherefore   remoT- 

ing  all  such  imposti  hip  no  beings,  that  are  by 

nature  brothers  and  ,  though   endued  with  far 

more  pure  and  immo  n  we  are.     For  all  created 

things,  as  sucli,  have  i  rme  nod  brotherly  equality 

with  one  another,  the  iwanwr  \..  ™  -hings  being  their  common 
father.  But  let  us  deeply  infix  this  first  and  most  liuly  com- 
mandment in  our  breasts,  to  acknowledge  and  worship  one  only 
highest  God."  And  i^n  afterwards :  'Oaoi  ^v  ^Afou,  naX  at- 
XflVTtc,  KaX  Tou  aufiiravTO^  oiipavou  ti  koI  Kiafxfiv,  xol  rwv  iv 
aiiToic  h\oa)(tpiaTaTwv  ntpuiv,  uc  ^tCni,  irp6iroXot  re  cal  dtpa- 
vcvTol,  Stofiapravovai,  roNp  uvriKoovg  tov  apxovroi  atftvivovTtc, 
"  They  who  worship  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  whole 
heaven  and  world,  and  the  principal  parts  of  them  as  gods,  err, 
in  that  they  worship  the  subjects  of  the  prince ;"  whereas  the 
prince  alone  ought  to  be  worshipped.  Thus,  according  to 
Fhilo,  the  paean  polytheism  consisted  in  giving  religious  wor- 
ship, besides  the  supreme  God,  to  other  creat^  understanding 
beings,  and  parts  of  the  world,  more  pure  and  immortal  than 
men.* 

■  ftge7S3.  ' 

'  I  hsTc  no  heaitatian  in  nying,  hoveTsr,  that  Iheae  poMigei  »f  Philo  eonlain  oolluiig 
cooBrTDRtorf  of  Di.  Cudirotth  ■  opinion,  that  the  pagan  palytheiita  ironhippealMwGod, 
■nperior  to  all  the  oUier  ddliea.  Far  in  the  Ibrmer  Philo  aflirmB  merelj,  that  Mom* 
bald  thi*  belief  and  rebuked  the  folljr  of  the  natiani,  that  called  the  world  and  the 
Bereral  parte  of  the  world  goda,  by  this  Terj  iniocation  of  the  lupreme  Being.  Bat 
what,  1  ntk.  hai  thia  to  do  with  the  opiDion  of  the  Pagans  respecting  one  God* 
Don  it  follow,  becaiud  thej  vonhipped  the  world  and  the  aevetal  parta  of  the  worid 
ai  godg  and  Moaea  ■bominated  thii  wickedncn,  that  there  *si  no  one  ao  inaana  aa  to 
discard  a  lupreme  Qod,  the  parent  of  all  things  7  For  mj  part  1  think  Dot,  batnt 
convinced,  that  the  worthj  Doctor  hafl  here  been  much  too  quick-ai^tod  in  inlerpretiDg 
Philo.  Neither  is  the  other  ponage  of  more  avail  in  this  matter.  In  it  Philo  it 
ahowing,  that  we  ought  to  worship  one  God  and  not  to  pay  crealetl  tx'in^  the  homage, 
which  is  due  oolj  to  the  Creator.  But  I  cannot  understand,  how  the  eirciimsUnce  of 
Fbilo'i  inculcating  the  worship  of  one  God  and  eihorling  us  to  rcjifl  superstitinns.  i> 
to  be  regatded  a>  proof,  that  alt  nations  acknowledged  one  God.    To  confeaa  tl 


cintmry  seems  to  me  to  be  evident  rather  from  this  paaagc.  Indeed  I  think  I 
nuke  it  plainlf  appear,  that  Philo  entertained  a  very  dilfertnt  notion  of  idolatr; 
n  Dr.  Cudworth  and  was  of  opinion,  that  the  nitiona  of  antiiinily  hud   inat  all 
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Flavius  JosephuB,  in  his  Judaic  Antiquities,^  extolling  Abra- 
ham's wisdom  and  piety,  writeth  tlius  concerning  him :  Upiorog 
ovv  ToXfia  &IOV  airotj^yvaa^ai  Stifiiovpyov  rtov  oXwv  Hva,  which 
some  would  understand  in  this  manner,  "that  Abraham  was  the 
first  who  publicly  declared  that  there  was  one  God  the  Demi- 
urgus  or  maker  of  the  whole  world ;"  as  if  all  mankind  besides, 
at  that  time,  had  supposed  the  world  to  have  been  made  not  by 
one,  but  by  many  gods.  But  the  true  meaning  of  those  words 
is  this,  that  Abraham  was  the  first,  who,  in  that  degenerate  age, 
publicly  declared,  that  the  maker  of  the  whole  world  was  tne 

knowledge  of  one  Bupreme'Deitj.    To  do  so,  I  shall  quote  two  passages,  which  in  my 
opinioQ  put  it  beyond  all  question.     One  occurs  in  his  Commentary'  on  the  Decalogue, 
p.  751.  752.  opp.  where  Pbilo  is  professedly  treating  upon  the  religion  of  the  nations 
ignorant  of  the  true  religion  :  and  in  the  first  place  divides  it  into  its  secta,  as  follows : 
'EgrtBu^Kaffi  ydf  oi  /xiv  riiQ  TifrtraoaQ  dp^dc,  yi)v,  Kal  i^^tup,  Kal  dcpa,  xal  ^rvp,  ol 
^  ^jkiov,  Kol  iriXrjvfiv^  Kai  to^q  dXKovc  vXavrjTat:,  xai  dirXavtig  atrrtpaQ,  ol  ii 
Hivov  rbv  oifpavbv,  ol  Sk  rbv  ffdurravra  KdiTfiov,  "  For  some  have  deified  the  four 
elementa,  the  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire ;  others  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  fixed  stars; 
othen  only  heaTen;  and  others  the  whole  world."    Philo,  therefore,  as  is  manifest 
also  from  other  passages  of  his,  made  the  whole  of  the  pagan  polytheism  to  consist  in 
the  worship  of  the  world  or  its  parts,  and  did  not  believe  departed  men  to  belong  to 
the  number  of  pagan  gods ;  in  which  matter  indeed  he  deferred  too  much  to  the  expo- 
sitions of  the  ancient  religions  put  forth  by  philosophers.     Having  made  this  distribu- 
tion, he  boldly  asserts  of  all  these  sects,  that  the  knowledge  of  one  supreme  God  was 
utterly  obliterated  and  extinct  among  them :    Tdv  S'  ava>rara>  Kal  vptafivrarov 
yfWfiTfiVf  rbv  apxovra  t^q  fuy6Xr}Q  irdXtwQ,  rbv  (frpaTtdpxriP  r>)c  drjTTriTov 
CTpartac,  Kai  KvPtpv^rriVf  dc  oiKOvofAtt   (Xdjrrjpitoc  dd  rd   ovfiwavraf  irapiKa- 
XH/avTo,  **  But  the  supreme  and  most  ancient  Parent,  the  prince  of  the  mighty  city, 
the  leader  of  the  invincible  army,  the  governor  who  ever  wiiely  administers  all  things, 
they  have  veiled  in  obscurity/*    He  then  at  some  length  descants  upon  the  folly  of 
those,  who  held  heaven  and  the  stars  in  the  rank  of  gods,  and  among  other  things 
expressly  attributes  to  some  of  this  class  the  very  opinion,  which  Dr.  Cudworth  denies 
to  have  ever  been  entertained  by  any  people  :  "Evioi  Trepc  rdc  Kpitfug  dirovoiqi  to- 
aavry  Klvpiyvrac,  dtg  ov  fiSvop  rd  tlpr}fikva  ^eoig  vo/ii2^£(v,  dXXd  rat  'ixaiTTOv 
airvv  fAByurrov  Kai  Trputrov  Qtbv^  rbv  ovra  ovrtag,  **  Some  arc  so  perverse  in  their 
judgment,  as  not  only  to  believe  that  the  above-mentioned  things  are  gods,  but  also 
that  each  of  them  is  the  supreme  and  greatest  God,  who  is  really  such."     If  this  be 
true,  there  were  formerly  those,  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  gods, 
perfectly  equal  to  each  other  and  not  subject  to  the  power  of  one.    The  other  passage 
which  I  shall  appeal  to  occurs  in  his  book  on  Monarchy,  p.  812.  where  he  thus  writes : 
Tcvic  liXiov  Kal  (riXijvrjv  Kai  ro-bg  aWovg  dtrripac  viriXafiov  ilvai  deobc  aitroKpd- 
ropaq,  olg  rdg  rStv  ytvoftivutv  dtravnov  airiaq  dvk^«rav,  *'  Some  believed  the  sun, 
moon,  and  the  rest  of  the  stars,  to  be  independent  gods,  to  whom  they  referred  the 
causes  of  all  things."     We  here  sec  a  kind  of  republic  of  gods,  governing  by  their  own 
power.     But  in  the  sequel  he  speaks  still  more  plainly  and  among  other  things  openly 
asserts,  that  many  acknowledged  no  other  gods  but  the  sun  and  moon  :  Ot  ydp  l^oi'rcc 
^Xcov— rat  <nXfivf\v,  TrXdvov  ivXavri^riaav  dvrivvrov,  fidvovQ  ilvai  rovrovg 
^ko^g  ifvoroinitjavrtQ,  "  B'or  some,  beholding  the  sun and  moon,  were  led  into  in- 
extricable error supposing  these  to  be  the  only  gods.**   For  the  rest  of  this  argument 

1  refer  my  reader  to  Philo  himself,  who  certainly  is  very  far  from  supporting  the 
opinion  of  our  author. 

*  Lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  28.  &c.  torn.  1.  opp.  But  this  passage,  if  even  we  adopt  the 
kamed  Doctor*tt  interpretation,  is  not  at  all  to  the  present  question.  For  Joscphus  is 
not  stating,  what  sentiments  the  nations  of  antiquity  entertained  respecting  God  and 
religion,  much  less  that  those  nations  acknowledged  one  supreme  Deity,  but  is  merely 
expounding  the  doctrine  and  religious  opinions  of  Abraham,  whom  no  one  has  ever 
ventured  to  deny  to  have  been  a  worshipper  of  one  God. 


alo 
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one  only  Grod,  and  alone  to  be  religiously  worahipped ;  nCcord- 
iiigly,  as  it  follows  afterwards  in  the  same  writer:  *ili  koXw; 

id  fi6vtfi  rt'iv  Tifiiji'  Kol  Ti)V  iv-^apiariuv  avovifitii',  "to  whom 
one  niea  ought  to  give  honour  and  th&nks."  And  the  reastai 
hereof  is  thurc  nlso  set  down  :  Twv  Si  Xoin-uJv,  ti  koI  n  irpoc 
tiSaiftovtav  avvTfXti,  Kara  trpaaToyiiv  rijv  tovtov  irapi\itv  iKaarav, 
Kal  oil  KOT  oiKti'ai'  icr^iri',  "  Bccnuse  all  those  Other  beings,  tliat 
were  then  worshipped  as  gods,  whatsoever  any  of  them  contri- 
buted to  the  liappine  they  did  it  not  by  their  own 
power,  but  by  his  iip{  omnmud ;"  he  instancing  ia 
the  aun  and  moon,  >  «a,  which  are  all  made  and 
ordered  by  si  liighcr  p  dence,  by  the  force  whereof 
they  contribute  to  ot  if  he  should  have  said,  that 
no  created  being  ou  iouely  worshipped,  but  the 
Creator  only.  And  b  what  we  read  in  Scripture 
concerning  Abrahait  led  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  dW  '"i*  the  I  le  world ;"  that  ia,  he  wop-' 
shipped  no  particular  createu  ueiugs,  as  the  Other  Pagans  at  that 
time  did,  but  only  that  supreme  universal  Numen,  which  made 
and  containeth  the  whole  worid.  And  thus  ^faimonidea  inter- 
prets that  place,  D5iyn  rrhub  kKs-  lyzyh  -wt  ytf^s  Dy^  ynn!)  t-rmnt 
"  Abraham  began  to  teach,  that  none  ought  to  be  religiously 
worshipped,  save  only  the  God  of  the  whole  world."  Moreover, 
the  same  Josephus^  afterwards  in  his  twelfth  book  brings  ia 
Aristsiue  (who  seems  to  have  been  a  secret  proselyted  Greek) 
pleading  with  Ftolemsus  Philadelphus,  in  behalf  of  the  Jews 
and  their  liberty,  after  this  manner ;  Tijv  ^aaiXtlav  aov  Sifirovroc, 
Tov  ^(^l(vov  Toii^  vtiftoug  auroie"  tov  jiip  awavra  oiiorqo'a/tcvov 
deov,  Kai  ouTot  koI  yifittg  ai^ontva,  Z^va  KaAauirrtQ  avrov,  troffituc 
iiri  TOV  adfiiraatv  ifit^dttv  to  Z,-^v,  ttiv  WlitKtiaiv  avrov  votiiravTf^, 
"  It  would  well  agree  with  your  goodness  and  magnanimityj  to 
free  the  Jews  from  that  miserable  captivity  which  they  are  ander: 
since  the  same  God,  who  govemetn  your  kingdom,  gaye  laws  to 
them,  as  I  have  by  diligent  search  ibaud  out.  For  both  they 
and  we  do  alike  worship  the  God  who  made  all  thinga,  we  calling 
him  Zcne,  because  he  gives  life  to  all.    Wherefore  tor  the  honour 

•  Gen,  iiL  23.  t  De  IdoL  c.  ).  eect.  7.     [P.  7.  Edit  Vow.] 

*  Cap.  2.  wet.  Q.  p.  .^BG,  lam-  I.  oifp,  HHVerCHCnpi.  I  should  not  be  dinond  to 
put  much  faith  in  thia  amtton  of  AriBtteui.  Foi,  I.  It  is  the  production  of  Joaephu, 
who,  u  is  well  known,  attempted  to  show,  that  there  vtu  len  difference  between  the 
religion  of  the  Jem  and  those  of  other  nstioDi,  than  people  generally  nippoMd ;  in 
which  he  rciy  frequently  exceed*  sll  bounds.  II.  The  object  of  this  oiatioa  wm  lo 
propitiate  the  king,  and  to  excite  his  companion.  And  who  is  not  awe,  that  ia  dis- 
courses of  this  kind  men  attend  less  to  what  is  in  strict  conformitj  with  the  tmth,  than 
to  what  is  calculated  to  produce  an  impreHsian  upon  the  minds  of  ^oae,  whom  the; 
are  addressing.  III.  Supposing  Aristaus  to  have  really  believed  the  Gredaa  Jupiter 
to  be  the  lame  as  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  still  the  opinion  of  ■  scholar  and  fioiil- 
aopher  like  hint  will  be  no  clue  to  the  religions  of  the  people,  who  are  accnstooMd  (a 
pejr  litUe  rqgard  to  what  wise  men  may  say  luid  inculmle. 
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of  that  Grodr  whom  they  worship  after  a  singular  manner,  please 
you  to  indulge  them  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  native 
country,"  Where  Aristasus  also,  according  to  the  sense  of 
Pagans,  thus  concludes :  Know,  O  king,  that  I  intercede  not  for 
these  Jews,  as  having  any  cognation  with  them,  Ilavraiv  Si 
avOpunrwv  Siifjuovpyrifia  ovtwv  rov  dcot),  Koi  yivtlxTKwv  avTOv 
rji^fiivov  rocc  €V7roiot;a£v,  hrX  ro^rc^  koX  at  wapaKoXiOy  "  But  all 
men  being  the  workmanship  of  God,  and  knowing  that  he  is 
delighted  with  beneficence,  I  therefore  thus  exhort  you." 

As  for  the  latter  Jewish  writers  and  rabbins,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  generality  of  them  supposed  the  Pagans  to  have  acknow- 
ledged one  supreme  and  universal  Numen,  and  to  have  wor- 
shipped all  their  other  gods  only  as  his  ministers,  or  as  mediators 

between  him  and  them :  Maimonides  in  Halacoth^  tsiDV  describcth 
the  rise  of  the  pagan  polytheism  in  the  days  of  Enosh  after  this 
manner':  •irrrr  inv<  ''ttDn  nsy  myn:i  i^i'n  m^o  dikh  *»:n  tyta  ^d-q^*  ^tt^ 
crnDns  inn  ^Km  5>^«irr  iitdk  :  Dmjna  nrr^n  iti  rrn  tryitan  ]»  ta!^y  ^di^ni 
mwoiD  t3m  TQD  tDrr^  phm  DiiTDn  tD^nDi  D??tyn  rw  nmn??  D^^^bi  i??k 
hnn  )X3ry  imi  tod  idh^  p^hnh^  d-wd??i  i^rasoh  tDn  D^^v^n  v^d??  D'^irttiran 
tnonyn  tqd!?  rvm  ^hTsrtw  lan  imDi  li^Tur  ^»  inDi^i  hi:h  nyn  "jinn 
7^73  bw  mD  imi  viD5>  "  In  the  days  of  Enosh,  the  sons  of 
men  grievously  erred,  and  the  wise  men  of  that  age  became 
brutish  (even  Enosh  himself  being  in  the  number  of  them) ; 
and  their  error  was  this,  that  since  God  had  created  the  stars 
and  spheres  to  govern  the  world,  and  placing  them  on  high, 
had  bestowed  this  honour  upon  them,  that  they  should  be  his 
ministers  and  subservient  instruments,  men  ought  therefore 
to  praise  them,  honour  them,  and  worship  them ;  this  being 
the  pleasure  of  the  blessed  God,  tliat  men  should  magnify  and 
honour  those  whom  himself  hath  magnified  and  honoured,  as 
a  king  will  have  his  ministers  to  be  reverenced,  this  honour 
redounding  to  himself."  A^ain,  the  same  Maimonides  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  chapter  of  that  book  writeth   thus  : 

HD^V  ^"^  ina  D^'Ninin  h'Di2  ma  nh^  rrniD'^n  p  thk  «h  :iya  Hh^ 

rn\  rrray  -nv  m  ^nn  nhnn  ym  ^irrwi  **  The  foundation  of  that 
conmoandment  against  strange  worship  (now  commonly  called 
idolatry)  is  this,  that  no  man  should  worship  any  of  the  creatures 
whatsoever,  neither  angel,  nor  sphere,  nor  star,  nor  any  of  the 
four  elements,  nor  any  thing  made  out  of  them.  For  though  he 
that  worships  these  things  knows  that  the  Lord  is  God,  and 
superior  to  them  all,  and  worships  those  creatures  no  otherwise 
than  Enosh  and  the  rest  of  that  age  did,  yet  is  he  nevertheless 
guilty  of  strange  worship  or  idolatry."     And   that,   after   the 

'  That  is,  De  Idololatria,  cap.  1.  sect.  1.  p.  3. 
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timeB  of  Enoah  also,  in  succeeding  ages,  tbe  polytheism  of  the 
p^an  natioDS  wns  no  other  tlmn  this,  the  worshipping  (besidea 
one  supreme  Gtid)  of  other  created  beings,  as  the  uiioisters  of 
his  providence,  anil  na  middles  or  mcdintoi's  betwixt  him  and 
men,  18  declare^]  Hkt'wise  bj  Maimonidca  (in  his  More  Nevochim) 
to  have  been  tiie  universal  belief  of  all  the  Hebrews  or  Jews  :* 
rpiy^3  rrhn  ftfc:  nyi  majr  (t?  m?  rrrray  -niyiB  "a  ia  '3  yrf  ^rrrwi 
"run*  rrrfitrra  t]-Karr  i^  rmT  (tin  inaiyn  p  5^3  vb->-/a  tkh  (*51  tv 
ntra  twn  rrn  n-nrr  rr  Qnn  id  i«  rranan  in  may 

I'ysan  H-TW  "wh  yi"m  12.T  d^di*  i-ni*  y-ttm  vtssn 

■armn  '^jna  "mR  13  p,  ni  nihten  '\•3.^   a:-3  *'  You 

^  :now,  that  whosoever  lolatry,  he  doth  it  not  as 

supposing  that  there  i  besides  that  which  he  woi^ 

ehippeth,  for  it  never  e-i  uinds  of  any  idolaters,  nor 

never  will,  that  tlmt  t  made  by  tiiem  of  metal,  or 

stone,  or  wood,  is  that  created  heaven  and  earth ; 

but  they  worship  thc-  images  only  as  the  repre- 

sentation of  something  la  a  mediator  between  God  and 

them.'*  Mosea  Albelda,  the  autliur  uf  the  book  entitled  tb.-i  mrj 
"  Gnotath  Tamid,"  resolves  all  the  pagan  polytheism  and  idolatry 
into  these  two  principles,  one  of  which  respected  God,  and  the 
other  men  themselves  :f  m35  Kin  "3  Diiaisi  rr  iTSa  rni  -^irotn 
iwri>  D-si-irrm  m  -fbTsn  inina  ovysnxn  ':?  ttq  i>:nnb  hwi  maa  bya 
ytKun  "nirri  'ts  »*)tn  nrrw  O'luy  ph^  -ysai*  -1?  mi»«ir  "una  na  niwD 

•  p.  i.  c.  36. 

■  I  ihall  not  attempt  to  call  in  quealion  Uioe  teetiinanies  of  Maimonidea,  altliaa^  I 
could  offeT  a  remark  in  two  upon  them  perhaps  not  altogetlier  unimportanL  Let  me  in- 
timate, however,  thnt  ihu  great  maMerorthe  Jewiwasnot  wedded  tottie  same  ojnnkmai 
Dr.  Ciidwonh,  that  there  never  eiiited  a  nation,  which  did  not  acknowledge  one  God, 
the  king  and  lord  of  all  the  olhen.  For  there  are  pasngea,  wherein  he  eipreaily  itateiS 
that  before  Abraham  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  one  God,  all  knowledge  of  thnmprenw 
Being  wBi  lent  to  the  world,  and  that  the  learned  as  well  as  unlearned  belicTed  in  tb* 
exiitence  of  no  deities,  except  the  atars  and  hesTenty  bodiea.  In  bet  Maimonidca 
comprise*  the  entire  history  of  idolatry,  which  he  lupposce  to  haie  fiouiiabed  in  tbe 
world  before  Abraham's  time,  in  two  periods.  In  the  former  of  these  perioda  the  ocm- 
dition  nf  mankind  he  Icllsns,  was  such  «  Dr.  Cud  worth  supposes  it  to  hare  been  in  aH 
a;es,  that  is,  they  worshipped  the  stars  and  heaienly  bodies,  but  yet  did  not  deny  a 
Hipreme  God,  whom  all  the  stars  obey :  De  Idololatiia,  cap.  I.  aect.  23.  p.  5.  G, 
In  the  latter  period  he  conaidera  much  gn«t«r  corruption  to  have  prev^led,  and  Ibe 
ignorant  and  leamed  alike  to  hate  erred  so  grossly,  as  to  acknowledge  no  god  btit  the 
■tars,  the  knowledge  of  one  supreme  Being  being  utterly  eradicated.  I  shall  gira  hit 
own  words,  in  a  translation  only,  to  save  space,  De  Idololatr.  cap.  1,  sect,  G.  p.  6. 
"  1&  proceas  of  lime,"  lays  he,  "  the  venerable  and  awfiil  name  perished  from  the 
mouths  and  minds  of  men,  so  that  they  no  longer  recognised  it.     And  now  the  whole 

huinan  race  .  ■  ■  .  knew  nothing,  but  images But  even  the  wiae  amoog  them, 

•ueh  as  the  pricita  and  othen  of  that  class,  did  not  suppose  any  other  god  to  cut 
bcaidee  the  slari,  on  account  and  in  reaemblance  of  which  those  images  were  made." 
Thii  distribution  Maimonides  haa  in  view  in  the  second  panage  quoted  by  Dr^  Cud- 
worth,  when  he  declarea,  that  though  any  one  should  worship  many  godi  aftei  tbe 
manner  of  Enoah,  that  is,  be  addicted  to  the  better  sort  of  idolatry,  be  is  neverlbeUa 

Kilty  of  strange  worship.  From  which  theiefure  we  can  by  no  means  infis-,  thai 
simonides  suppoaed  all  men  formerly  to  have  been  devoted  to  that  species  of  rdigian. 
+  FoL  1«. 
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pDH^  TrroT'i  imriT  tDmo  ma  nni  1123  ta*^  nh  t3K  i»!iv»  T^nnrrb 
forr  vtrotDrr  "O  pmntJ)  ''in  i»sv  **  The  idolaters  first  argued  thus 
in  respect  of  God ;  that  since  he  was  of  such  transcendent  per- 
fection above  men,  it  was  not  possible  for  men  to  be  united  to, 
or  have  communion  with  him,  otherwise  than  by  means  of  certain 
middle  beings  or  mediators ;  as  it  is  the  manner  of  earthly  kings, 
to  have  petitions  conveyed  to  them  by  the  hands  of  mediators 
and  intercessors.  Secondly,  they  thus  argued  also  in  respect  of 
themselves ;  that  being  corporeal,  so  that  they  could  not  appre- 
hend God  abstractly,  they  must  needs  have  something  sensible  to 
excite  and  stir  up  their  devotion  and  fix  their  imagination  upon." 
Joseph  Albo,  in  the  book  called  Ikkarim,  concludes  that  Ahab, 
and  the  other  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  worshipped 
other  gods  upon  those  two  accounts  mentioned  by  IVIaimonides 
and  no  otherwise,  namely,  that  the  supreme  God  "  was  honoured 
by  worshipping  of  his  ministers,"  and  that  there  ought  to  be 
'^  certain  middfes  and  mediators  betwixt  him  and  men,"*  nKHK 
y^m  ^nXT2  nr  hjyyn  mmn  nns*  "pyvj  vrr  m'O'^  hn'^^  *3^»»  in^in 
OK  vmrrKn  xra^n  nvr!j»n  trD^»N»  Dnvn  dv  mn  rryta  r^T^hw  D21  i:i3aw» 
trvsTaxT  "T^DiD  niTTv^  l^mc^n  vmTD  dki  mn  Dirn  rw  m:^  D^nirin  vmra 
nrr  DIBTt  I'^m  tM^n  "  Ahab,  and  other  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
and  even  Solomon  himself,  erred  in  worshipping  the  stars,  upon 
those  two  accounts  already  mentioned  out  of  Maimonides,  not- 
withstanding that  they  believed  the  existence  of  God  and  his 
unity ;  they  partlv  conceiving  that  they  should  honour  God  in 
worshipping  of  hw  ministers,  and  partly  worshipping  them  as 
mediators  betwixt  God  and  themselves."  And  the  same  writer 
determines  the  meaning  of  that  fir^t  comman&ment  (which  is  to 
him  the  second)  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  my 
face,"  to-  be  this,  Danb  mionni:)  ik  -p^m  ^rn  D'^^vson  Dnv<  u-^^Tth 
Ormnjn  "nix  "  Thou  shalt  not  set  up  other  inferior  gods  as 
mediators  betwixt  me  and  thyself,  or  worship  them  so,  as  thinkini 
to  honour  me  thereby."  R.  David  Kimehi  (upon  2  Kings  xvii. 
writeth  thus  concerning  that  Israelitish  priest,  who,  by  the  king 
ef  Assyria's  command,  was  sent  to  Samaria  to  teach  the  new 
inhabitants  thereof  to  worship  the  God  of  that  land  (of  whom  it 
is  afterwards  said,  that  they  both  feared  the  Lord,  and  served 
their  idols) :  vn  nh  bh-n  rm  minv  D'^iniv  vrr  vhw  orr??  n»K^  dk 
ptcjo  b^xoro  173D  vb^H  ^<^m  Dipo  niown  i^D  in  'A'iyco  nm  »im25  d^d^onts 
m^m  D^Tny  vmiD  1733  !:rrm5»  m  D-^imy  vn^xo  Dn!?  nrj«  ^« 
OK  'o  in'^ta'*'*  »??i  ^v^^  nh  n^hnrt  nhn  r:  !:n?>n   hnn  nDiin  xnmr 

"  If  he  should  have  altogether  prohibited  them  their  idolatry, 
they  would  not  have  hearkened  to  him,  that  being  a  thing  which 

•  P.  3.  c.  10. 
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all  those  eastern  people  were  educated  in  from  their  very  infancr, 
insomuch  that  it  was  a  kind  of  first  principle  to  them.  Where- 
fore he  permitted  them  to  worship  all  tlicir  scTcml  gods,  as 
before  tbey  hjul  done;  only  he  required  them  to  direct  iha 
intention  of  their  niinde  to  the  God  of  Israel  (as  the  eiipreme) 
for  those  gods  coidd  neither  do  them  good  nor  hurt,  otherwise 
than  according  to  liia  will  and  pleasure :  but  they  worshipped 
tliemtothispurpu;c,that  they  might  be  UEDiATORsbetwiit  them 

and  the  Creator. "     Ii zochon,  all  the  polytheism 

and  idolatry  of  the  P  to  these  three  heads :  first, 

iTiaai  DiBn  "rnisa  nx  (rorshippcd  the  ministers  of 

God,  as  thinking  to  ereby;"  and  secondly,  "nas 

niyn  O'S'ha  vrna  emu  worsiiipped  them  as  orators 

awl  intercessors  for  th»  nd  lastly,  ■nz^h  pjrt  yy?  nas 

"  When  they  worship  wood  and  stone  for  memo- 

rials of  him."     And  true  that  Isaac  Abraltitnel 

(upon  2  Kings  svii.^  to  more   species    of   pagan 

idolatry,  even  lo  llii;  i...  „.   ,^..,  yet   nre   Ihey  all    of  them 

but  so  many  seTeral  modes  ot  creature-worship ;  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  amongst  them  to  be  found,  as  the  worshipping  of 
many  unmade  independent  deities,  as  partial  creators  of  the 
world. 

Moreover,  those  Rabbinic  writers  commonly  inteipret  certain 
places  of  the  Scripture  to  this  sense,  that  the  pagan  idolaters  did 
notwithstanding  acknowledge  one  supreme  Deity,  as  that  Jeremy 
X  7,  "  Who  is  there  that  wdlnotfear  thee,  thou  King  of  nations? 
For  amongst  all  their  wise  men,  and  in  all  their  kingdoms,  there 
is  none  lilie  unto  thee ;  though  they  are  become  altogether 
brutish,  and  their  worshipping  of  stocks  is  a  doctrine  of  vanity  j" 
for  Maimonides  thus  glosseth  upon  those  words :  o-jm-  h^rr  imfe 
(nn  -pisn  hj.nn  miD  D'miaiB  Dni^'D^i  Dniyu  ^3«  yizh  hvi  nrvia 
"  As  if  he  should  say,  all  the  Gentiles  know,  that  thou  art  the 
only  supreme  God,  but  their  error  and  folly  consisteth  in  this, 
that  they  think  this  vanity  of  worshipping  inferior  gods  to  be  a 
thing  i^reeable  to  thy  will."  And  thus  also  Kimchi  in  his  Com- 
mentanes :  -[iKi"!!)  Dn^  -vti  D'^'^Kn  O'laiyn  D'i:n  ib-cw  ^«-^  ti^  "B 
"pn3  ytm  D'-imn  tm^hn  Jiaai  tj^-on  'Dan  isa  nrritv  itn'  nrw  "a 
D'isrt  -ran  lawi  nrai  is'a  D"ysjD»<  Bm-'nb  nhx  C'^anan  oiai»  Dwo 
"»»  nIjk  D-T2jf  tth  D"33i3n  nay-  dki  mbD  ■u'l*  ioDrt  'a  u-yrr'  on  '3 
D"ysi3i*  nni^nij  -pmirDtjmE  "  Who  will  not  fear  thee?  It  is  fit, 
that  even  the  nations  themselves,  who  worshipped  idols,  should 
fear  thee,  for  thou  art  their  king ;  and  indeed  amongst  all  the 
wise  men  of  the  nations,  and  in  all  their  kingdoms,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  none  like  unto  thee.  Neither  do 
they  worship  the  stars  otherwise  than  as  mediators  betwixt  thee 
and  them.  Their  wise  men  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing ;  and 
though  they  worship  stars,  yet  do  they  woraliip  tbem   as   thy 
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ministers,  and  that  they  may  be  intercessors  for  them.**  Another 
place  is  that,  Malachi  i.  1 1.  which,  though  we  read  in  the  future 
tense,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Gentiles,  yet  the  Jews  understand  it 
of  that  present  time,  when  those  words  were  written,  "  From 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof,  my  name  is 
great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  every  place  incense  is  offered 
to  my  name,  and  a  pure  oblation,  for  my  name  is  great  amongst 
the  Gentiles,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.     But  you  profane  it,"  &c. 

Upon  which  words  R.  Solomon  glosseth  thus:  yiv  ^v  »^  ir^"i25  **» 
maiKH  DK  ^TSoA  D^n-oHTD  xxypn  h:i:n  rA)D  h^  »im3)  mi's  mrra  "  The 
pagan  Polytheists  and  idolaters  know,  that  there  is  one  God 
superior  to  all  those  other  gods  and  idols  worshipped  by  them ; 
and  in  every  place  are  there  free-will  offerings  brought  to  my 
name,  even  amongst  the  Gentiles,"  And  Kimchi  agreeth  with 
him  herein :  mon  '':kt}5  '»n  Dn-»  D'^otdh  h^A  onmv  D'^i^rnr  '»d  ?>v  dx 
tt^^n^  '»3'*3  D'»^vS7aK  vrpi3)  w\h  D'*"rniytJ5  nhn  mnrKin  "  Although  the 
Pagans  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven,  yet  do  they  confess  me 
to  be  the  first  Cause,  they  worshipping  them  only  as  in  their 
(U)inion  certain  mediators  betwixt  me  and  them."  Whether 
either  of  these  two  places  of  Scripture  does  sufficiently  prove 
what  these  Jews  would  have,  or  no ;  yet,  however,  it  is  evident 
from  their  interpretations  of  them,  that  themselves  supposed  the 
Pagans  to  have  acknowledged  one  supreme  Deity,  and  that  tlicir 
other  gods  were  all  but  his  creatures  and  ministers.  Never- 
theless, there  is  another  place  of  Scripture,  which  seems  to  sound 
more  to  this  purpose,  and  accordingly  hath  been  thus  interpreted 
by  Babbi  Solomon  and  others,  Psalm  Ixv.  6,  where  God  is  called 
tym  O'^i  "pH  '•nyp  i>3  ntsno  *«  The  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  of  them  that  are  afar  off  in  the  sea,"  that  is,  even 
of  all  the  pagan  world. 

Thus  we  see  plainly,  that  the  Hebrew  doctors  and  rabbins 
have  been  generally  of  this  persuasion,  that  the  pagan  nations 
anciently,  at  least  the  intelligent  amongst  them,  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  all  their 
other  gods  were  but  creatures  and  inferior  ministers;  which 
were  worshipped  by  them  upon  these  two  accounts,  either  as 
thinking,  that  the  honour  done  to  them  redounded  to  the  Supreme, 
or  else  that  they  might  be  y^^h'O^  D^^noiD,  and  D^'^ysON,  "  their 
mediators,  and  intercessors,  orators,  and  negotiators"  with  him. 
Which  inferior  gods  of  the  Pagans  were  supposed  by  these 
Hebrews  to  be  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  angels  and  stars  or  spheres. 
The  latter  of  which  the  Jews,  as  well  as  Pagans,  concluded  to 
be  animated  and  intellectual ;  for  thus  Maimonides  expressly  :* 

*  Jesudc  Hatlotah,  c.  3.  sect.  .0. 
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tr-DK^an  ins  Disv?  D'-iMum  Tnaira  "Tlie  stars  and  sjiheres  are 
every  one  of  thciii  animated,  nnd  endued  with  life,  knowledge 
and  understanding.  And  they  acknowledge  Rini,  who  com- 
manded and  the  u-nrld  was  made,  every  one  of  tliem,  Recording  to 
their  degree  ami  excellency,  praising  and  honouring  him,  aa  the 
angels  do."  Ami  tiiis  they  would  confirm  from  that  place  of 
scripture,  Neh.  ix.  f!,  "  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone;  thou 
hast  made  heavtn,  the  heaven  of  heavens  with  all  thtar  host,  the 
earth  with  all  iliuigs  ii  the  seaa  nnd  all  that  is 

therein,  and  thou  pret  I ;  and  the  host  of  heavea 

worshippeth  ttee :"  th  ;n  being  commonly  put  for 

the  stars. 

XXXL  But  lastly  I  is  plainly  confirmed  from 

the  Scriptarea  of  the  it  also ;  that  the  Gentiles 

and  Pagans,  however  idolaters,  were  not  unac- 

qoainted  with  the  kno  ue  God,  that  is,  of  the  one 

only  self-existeiit  and  ing,  which  comprehendeth 

all  things  undtr  him:  irom  whence  it  must  needs  follow,  that 
their  other  many  gods  were  all  of  them  supposed-  to  ha«e  been 
derived  from  this  one,  and  to  be  dependent  on  him. 

For  first,  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  tells  us,  that 
these  Gentiles  or  Pagans  did  rfiv  aXi}6uav  iv  aSm!^  Kor^vuv, 
"hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  or  unjustly  det^n  and  impnaOD 
the  same."  Which  is  chieSy  to  be  understood  of  the  trutti  con- 
eeroing  God,  as  appears  from  that  which  follows,  and  therefore) 
implies  the  P^ana  not  to  have  been  unfurnished  of  such  a 
knowledge  of  God,  as  might  and  ought  to  have  kept  them  from 
all  kinds  of  idolatry,  however,  by  their  default  it  proved  iDeffeo 
tual  to  that  end  ;  as  is  afterwards  declared  :  Ouk  iSoKlfiaaav  row 
Qiitv  t\('v  iv  iiriyvwatt,*  "  They  liked  not  to  retiun  God  in  the 
agnitiun,"  or  "practical  knowledge  of  him."  Where  there  is  a 
distinction  to  he  observed  betwixt  yi/uiiTic  and  tjrfyvwmc,  "the 
knowledge"  and  "  the  agnitiou"  of  God ;  the  former  whereof,  in 
this  chapter,  is  plainly  granted  to  the  Pa^ns,  though  the  latter 
be  here  denied  them,  because  they  lapsed  into  polytheism  and 

>  I  sm  not  diaposed  to  undervalue  tliis  eipoaition  of  the  aposDe'a  words,  which  M- 
Uimet  iv  LiSieif  lo  be  the  same  Bi  aiUut,  or  "  imjuMlj' i"  nor  am  1  ignorant,  that  it  bM 
lleen  adopted  bj'  men  of  the  highett  eminence.  Noerthelem,  the  following  inlerpntation, 
I  am  L-onvjiiced,  ia  more  elegant  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  conleit :  "  Who  bj 
their  injustice  havo  prevenled  the  Intlh  from  developing  itKlf  in  their  mindl."  That  tlie 
word*  tbcmselvea  will  bear  thia  interpretation,  a  unquestionable  ^  neitha  does  anj  oat 
require  to  be  told,  Ihnt  AtiKia  aignifies  intpiely  and  depravUi/  generatlj.  And  that  tba 
heavenly  truth  was  formerly,  aa  it  is  daily  eren  now,  stifled  as  it  were  and  nippieaied  by 
the  impiety,  vices,  and  lusts  of  mankind,  is  most  manifest.  And  the  more  depcaTed 
and  vicious  we  are,  the  less  are  our  minds  illumined  with  the  light  of  noson  and  tnie 
wisdom.     Hence,  the  Gentiles,  indulging  in  a  most  depraved  course  of  life  and  inh 

ring  no  restraint  upon  their  lusts,  by  this  a^iiiia  caused  their  knowledge  of  God  lo 
gradually  extinguished  in  their  minds  and  the  most  pernicious  errors  to  naurp  the 
place  of  truth. 
•  VeiwcSS. 
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idolatry;  which  is  the  meaning  of  these  words:  MerT/XAa^ov 
TJiv  aXifOuav  Tov  ^iov  Iv  t(^  \pBvSti,*  "  They  changed  the  truth 
of  God  into  a  lie."  Again,  the  same  apostle  there  affirmeth, 
that  the  to  yviofrrov  tov  Beoi;  tftavipov  icrriv  iv  avroi^y  "  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God,  was  manifest  within  them,  God 
himself  having  showed  it  unto  them."  There  is  something  of 
God  unknowable  and  incomprehensible  by  all  mortals,  but  that  of 
God,  which  is  knowable,  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  with  the 
attributes  belonging  thereunto,  is  made  manifest  to  all  mankind 
from  his  works.  "  The  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  being  clearly  seen  and  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made."  Moreover,  this  apostle  expressly  declareth  the 
Pagans  to  have  known  God,  in  that  censure  which  he  giveth  of 
them,Sior<  yvovnc  fov  Btov,  oiy  wg  Bcov  cSosadavif  "That  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  nim  not  as  God ;"  because  they 
fell  into  polytheism  and  idolatry.  Though  the  apostle  here 
instanceth  only  in  the  latter  of  those  two,  their  "  changing  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man,  and  to  birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things." 
The  reason  whereof  is,  because  this  idolatry  of  the  Pagans,  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  their  worshipping  of  stocks  and  stones, 
formed  into  the  likeness  of  man  or  beast,  was  generally  taken 
amongst  the  Jews  for  the  grossest  of  all  their  religious  miscar- 
riages. Thus  Philo  plainly  "declareth:}  "Otrot  filv  riXiov,  kqX 
(rcXifvtiCy  Kol  TOV  frifiTTavTog  ovpavov  re  Koi  fco(T/xou,  icai  tujv  iv 
avToig  &\o<T\Epi<TTaTWv  fxipiijVi  i)Q  Otw V, TrprfTroAof  re  koi  Q^pairivToiy 
SiafiapTavovtTi  fiiv'  (ttwc  yap  oS,  Tovg  uTTTjiccfovc  tov  apypvToq 
akfivvvovTig)  Jjttov  SI  tHjv  a\\b)v  aSiKOVGiy  twv  ^iXa  koI  \lOovQy 
apyvp6v  re  icai  "xpvahv,  koX  Tag  irapairXritTtovg  vXag  /loptpttXTavrtovs 
&c  "  Whosoever  worship  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  the  whole 
heaven,  and  world,  and  the  chief  parts  thereof,  as  gods,  do  un- 
questionably err,  (they  honouring  the  subjects  of  the  prince)  but 
they  are  guilty  of  the  less  iniquity  and  injustice  than  those,  who 
form  wood  and  stone,  gold  and  silver,  and  the  like  matters,  into 
statues,  to  worship  them,"  &c.  of  which  assertion  he  afterwards 
gives  this  account :  To  yap  koWkitov  tpudfia  Tr\g  \pv\Tig  i^lKO\paVf 
TTiv  vepX  TOV  ^wvTOc  cLti  Scov  Trpo<rfiKov(Tav  vttoAti;//!!^,  "  Because 
these  have  cut  off  the  most  excellent  fulcrum  of  the  soul,  the 
persuasion  of  the  ever-living  God,  by  means  whereof,  like  un- 
ballasted ships,  they  are  tossed  up  and  down  perpetually,  nor  can 
be  ever  able  to  rest  in  any  safe  harbour.".  And  from  hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  polytheism  of  the  Pagans,  their  wor- 
shipping of  inferior  gods  (as  stars  and  demons)  was  vulgarly  called 
also  by  the  Jews  and  Christians,  idolatry,  it  being  so  denominated 
by  them  &  famosiore  specie.    Lastly,  the  apostle  plainly  declares, 

♦  Verse  25.  +  Verae  21.  X  ^e  Decal.  p.  763. 


that  the  error  of  the  pagan  euperetitiou  universally  coasted 
(aot  ia  worshipping  man}-  iodepCDclent  guda  and  creators,  hut)  in 
joioing  creature  worship,  as  sucli,  some  wa^  or  other,  with  tba 
M'orship  of  the  Creator:  'Etn^avdiftrav  ml  IXaTpamaw  r^  ufaii 
TTopa  Tov  KTlaavra*  which  words  ale  either  to  be  thus  rendend ;  • 
"  They  [religiously]  worshipped  the  creature,  beades  the  Creator," 
tlint  preposition  being  often  used  in  this  aenae,  as  for  eampl^M 
this  of  Aristotle,  where  he  a£Srmeth  concerning  Plato^  tut  ha 
did  TO  tv  k-ai  TOvg  api6fiai>c  irapa  ra  wp&yfiara  iroatff<K,t  (&0t 
make  "numbers  to  be  the  things  themaelTes,  as  the  P;thagt»WM 
had  done,  but)  "  unity  and  numbers  to  be  besides  the  things ;"  or, 
roue  apiQitoiii:  irapa  ra  ala^rfra,  "  numbers  to  existbrtheniBelm^ 
besides  the  sensibles :"  he  by  numbers  meaning,  as  Ariatotle  him- 
self there  expounds  it,  ra  tiSth  "  the  ideas"  contuned  in  the  fint 
intellect  (wliicli  was  Plato's  second  diviae  bypostaus)  aa  alao 
by  ro  IV,  o  roTc  liSiai  vaptxcrtu  rb  rl  ^v  tlvoi,  "  that  ^pnm  maw, 
or  unity,  which  gives  being  to  those  ideas,"  is  uoderstood  Plato^ 
first  divine  hyposfasia.  Or  else  the  words  ought  to  be  tnna- 
latcd  thus :  "  And  worship[)eil  the  creature  above  or  more  than 
the  Creator,  that  preposition  Trapd  being  soDietimes  used  compara- 
tively, so  as  to  signify  excess,  aa  for  example  iu  Luke  xiiL  2, 
"  Think  you  that  these  Galileans  were  a/iaprbiXoi  Trapit  watrrat 
TotiQ  Ta\i\alov^,  sinners  beyond  all  the  Galileaus?"  And, 
ver.  4,  "  Think  you,  that  tliosc  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower 
of  Siloain  fell  were  oiptiXiTut  napa  jtuitoci  debtors  above  all  the 
men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?"  According  to  either  of  which  iotei^ 
pretations,  it  is  supiKtscd,  that  the  Ptigans  did  worship  the  true 
(jod,  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world  ;  though  they  worshipped 
the  creature  also,  besides  him,  or  (perhaps  in  some  sense)  above 
him,  and  more  than  him  also.  But  as  for  that  other  interpreta- 
tion ofTTopo  TOV  KTtaavra,  which  Beza  chose  rather  to  follow, 
that  "  they  worshipped  the  creature,  the  Creator  being  wholly 
passed  l)y,''  this  is  no  true  literal  version,  but  only  a  gloss  or 
commentary  upon  the  words,  made  according  to  a  certain  pre- 
conceived and  extravagant  opinion,  that  the  Pagans  did  not  at  all 
worship  the  supreme  God  or  Creator,  but  universally  transfer  all 
their  worship  upon  the  creature  only.  But  in  what  sense  the 
Pagans  might  be  said  to  worship  the  creatures,  above  or  beyond, 
or  more  than  the  Creator,  (because  it  is  not  possible,  that  the 
creature,  as  a  creature,  should  be  worshipped  with  more  internal 
and  mental  honour  than  the  Creator  thereof,  looked  upon  as 
such)  we  leave  others  to  inquire.  Whether  or  no,  because  when 
religious  worship,  which  properly  and  only  belongeth  to  the 
Creator,  and  not  at  all  to  the  creature,  is  transferred  from  the 
Creator  n|)on  the  creature,  according  to  a  Scripture  interpreta- 

•  Vcrae  ij,  t  Mtt.  liU,  I.  cap.  fi,    [I*.  272.  lom.J.  o;>|>.] 
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tion  and  account,  such  may  be  said  to  worship  the  creature  more 
than  the  Creator  ?  Or  whether,  because  some  of  these  Pagans 
might  more  frequently  address  their  devotions  to  their  inferior 
gods  (as  stars,  demons,  and  heroes)  as  thinking  the  supreme  God 
either  above  their  worship,  or  incomprehensible  or  inaccessible  by 
them  ?  Or  lastly,  whether  because  the  imajje  and  statue-wor- 
shippers among  the  Pagans  (whom  the  apostle  there  principally 
regards)  did  direct  all  their  external  devotion  to  sensible  objects, 
and  creaturely  forms  ?  However,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  the 
apostle  here  taxes  the  Pagans  merely  for  worshipping  creatures 
above  the  Creator,  as  if  they  had  not  at  all  offended,  had  they 
worshipped  them  only  in  an  equality  with  him ;  but  doubtless 
their  sin  was,  that  they  gave  any  religious  worship  at  all  to  the 
creature,  though  in  way  of  aggravation  of  their  crime  it  be  said, 
that  they  also  worshipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator. 
Thus  we  see  plainly  that  the  pagan  superstition  and  idolatry 
(according  to  the  true  Scripture  notion  of  it)  consisted  not  in 
worshipping  of  many  creators,  but  in  worshipping  the  creatures 
together  with  the  Creator.*® 

'^  The  whole  of  this  disputation  of  the  learned  Doctor's  is  ingenious  and  erudite.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  inquire,  whether  St.  Paurs  discourse  in  tliis  chapter  on  the 
pagan  superstition  pertains  generally  to  all  nations,  or  is  to  be  divided  into  certain 
manbers,  and  not  to  be  applied  to  one  and  the  same  class.  To  myself,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  whole,  the  apostle  seems  to  be  speaking  of  three  distinct  descriptions 
of  men  and  of  a  threefold  religion.  Most  assuredly,  those  who  formerly  worshipped  false 
gods  were  not  all  of  the  same  opinion,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  comprehended  in  the 
same  classL  Hence,  it  is  most  probable,  that  St.  Paul,  when  purposing  to  expose  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  mankind,  prior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  distributed  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  true  religion  and  estranged  from  the  rational  worship  of  God,  into 
their  respective  classes.  The  religion  of  the  wise  men  and  philosophers  was  peculiar 
and  altogether  foreign  to  the  opinions  of  the  people.  Next  to  them  stood  those  who 
acknowledged  one  God,  but  at  the  same  time  worshipped  heroes,  genii,  demons,  and 
beings  intermediate  between  God  and  men.  The  lowest  place  was  occupied  by  the  rude 
and  uninformed  vulgar,  who,  unable  to  abstnict  the  mind  from  sensible  objects,  had  no 
conception  of  a  Parent  and  Creator  of  all  things,  but  were  devoted  alone  to  statues, 
signs,  and  images.  These  three  kinds  of  religion  St.  Paul  accurately  distinguishes  and 
pourtraysin  their  own  proper  colours.  He  first  speaks  of  the  philosophers,  in  whom 
there  was  much  of  reason  and  wisdom.  These,  he  tells  us,  v.  1 9.  20.  by  contemplating  the 
divine  works  had  become  conscious  of  the  existence  of  one  all-wise  and  omnipotent 
God  :  but,  v.  21.  having  forsaken  this  knowledge  they  had  betaken  themselves  to  subtle 
questions  and  idle  disputes  about  inexplicable  things,  in  which  alone  they  made  all 
vuidom  to  consist.  Wherefore,  while  appearing  to  themselves  to  be  supremely  wise, 
they  had  become  fools  rather  and  madmen,  v.  2*2.  How  truly  this  is  said  by  the 
tacrcd  writer,  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  attentively  perused  the  history  of  the 
ancient  philosophers.  From  these  St.  Paul  turns  to  the  multitude,  v.  23.  whom  he  cen- 
sures for  changing  the  glory  of  God  into  the  images  of  men  and  animals,  and  for  directing 
all  their  devotion  to  signs  and  imaj^es,  the  worship  of  the  one  supreme  God  being  alto- 
gether neglected  and  forsaken.  Of  which  sin  he  immediately  subjoins  the  puniithment, 
V.  24.  Last  of  all,  v.  25.  he  rebukes  those,  who,  although  they  ought  to  have  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  supreme  God  alone,  had  nevertheless  joined  the  creature  with  the 
Creator,  and  were  more  diligent  in  their  devotions  to  heroes,  demons,  and  genii,  than  in 
the  worship  of  the  incorruptible  God.  In  my  opinion,  the  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  if 
distinguisbed  in  this  manner,  is  in  admimble  keeping,  and  gives  a  clear  and  beautiful 
analysis  of  the  various  errors  of  antiquity  :  whereas,  if  understood  indiscriminntcly  of  all 
the  worshippers  of  folsc  god?,  it  appears  to  labour  under  a  sort  of  confusion.    But  in  thus 
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Besides  thie  wu  linve  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  an  nnition 
which  St.  Paul  innde  at  Athens  in  the  Areopngitic  eourt,  be- 
^nning  after  this  iiiiiiiner  ;  "  Ye  men  of  Athena,  I  perceive  that 
ye  are  every  way  more  tliau  ordinarily  religious;"  lor  the  word 
SftatSainovitrrCii'iui:  seema  to  be  taken  thei'e  in  a  good  sense,  it 
being  not  only  more  likely,  that  St.  Paul  would  in  the  b^inning 
of  hie  oration  thus  captare  bencYolentiam,  "  conciliate  their 
benevolence,"  with  eome  commcndution  of  them,  but  aino  very 
unlikely,  that  he  wnu' '  rahipping  of  the  true  Gm 

by  the  name  of  supers  ToUoweth :  "  for  as  I  passed 

by  and  beheld  your  bi  3r  monuments)  I  found  an 

altar  with  thia  iuscription.  Gftp,  "To  the  unknows 

God."     It  is  true,  that  t  atus'  and  Pausanias'  write, 

that  there  were  at  Atbp.^,  jv  3suw  Qwiioi,  "  altars  d 

unknowngods:"  but  tl        ■"  i  this  might  well  be,  not  that 

there  were  altars  dcdici  wn  gods  plurally,  but  that 

there  were  several  alti  3  this  singular  inseription. 

To  THE  UMKsowx  ((ULi.  Ana  mat  there  was  at  least  one 
such,  besides  this  scripture  record.  Is  evident  trom  that  dialoene 
in  Lucian's  w6rks,  entitled  Philopatris,^  where  Critias  useth  this 
form  of  oath:  N^  tov' Ay vidittov  iv  'ABfivaic,  "No,  by  the 
unknown  god  at  Athens ;"  and  Tryphon,  in  rfie  close  of  that 
dialogue  speaketh  thus:  'H/ieic  S£  rov  iv  'Aftivuic  'Aywtrrov 
i^fvpivTCf,  KQi  irponKvvtiaavTf^,  j^tipac  fit  oiipavov  hcrdvavnc, 
TovTtii  iSixaptvTtifToutv,  wc  Kara^((L>0/vrfc>  Sec,  "  But  we  having 
foun^  out  that  unknown  god  at  Athens,  and  worshipped  hin^ 
with  hands  stretched  up  to  heaven,  will  give  thanks  to  him,  as 
having  been  thought  worthy  to  be  made  subject  to  this  powet." 


dimifying  tlie  religions  of  the  pngnn  nationa,  theiocred  irrilerfDllointbe  cample  of  the 
Jewtofhii  own  time,  wbo  in  their  ridicule  ofthew  religion!  Hnt  of  a1]»|i«ratedtb*ve- 
cepta  end  idle  cantroverwei  of  philoaophen  from  the  popular  lentinietiti ;  ■*  i»  eiidait 
fnimPhilo'ahoak.  DeTemuleiitin,  p.  269.  &c.  where  he  adiniribljilluitTatalbaewadi 
of  St.  Pnul,  ^datavTit  ilvsi  ao^oi  ifiiiipdvitfaav  :  na  alao  froni  Joaephut,  lib.  2.  contra 
Apion,  cap.  16.  p.  4B3.  cap.  19.  p.  1B4.  and  then  divided  the  rot  of  the  muhitode  iats 
tfaoie  who,  altogether  unmindful  of  a  aupreme  Beitig  deTotedthe[Daeli>CBto  et«tii«»  aaS 
inaga  of  god  a,  and  thnee  who,  although  wonhlppirig  the  nin,  ataia,  sod  otbts  i  iMtwt 
thingi,  did  notwittutwiding  not  cntirelT  forget  the  Creator.  See  Philo,  De  H 
lib.  1.  p.  812.  &c.  and  eleeirhere.  If  Ihi*  eiplanation,  then,  of  St,  Paul'* 
adopted,  we  EDuat  acknowledge,  that  all  that  can  be  prored  frnni  H  is  nmelj,  Uiat  aDiaac 
the  lutiooa  of  antiquitj  there  were  aome  who  o^ni  fnjen  andiKriGcea  both  to  Gni 
■nd  hii  creatures,  but  not  that  Ihe]'  were  all  addicted  to  this  mstom. 

'  De  Vita  Apollonii,  Ub,  6.  cap.  3.  p.  233. 

•  Lib.  6.  p.  199. 

'  The  first  of  the  paasagn  here  quoted  occun  cap.  9.  p.  122.  the  other,  cap.  33. 
p.  203.  ed  Gesneri.  But  neither  of  them  proves  anf  thing  )  for  all  in  this  dialogn*  > 
said  iatidicule  and  in  mockery  of  the  Christian  rites,  and  the  profane  man,  whamr  be 
waa,  is  jeering  at  St.  Paul's  oration  rather  than  showing  tbat  there  resllj  wis  mdx  aa 
altai  at  Athens.  Howeier,  Lour.  Bamireaius  de  Ptado,  in  bis  Pcntecontarch,  ea& 
16.  p.  107.  makes  use  of  the  sume  argument  in  this  csae  as  Dr.  Cudwortb,  not  to  (psak 
of  others.  1  hare  no  doubt,  that  an  altar  so  inscribed  was  fbnnd  bj;'St.  Paul  A 
Athens  i  I  marely  ieaj  these  passages  of  Lucian  to  be  «ij  proof  of  th*t  ft& 
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WUch  passages,  as  they  do  unquestionably  refer  to  that  Athe- 
nian inscription  either  upon  one  or  more  altars,  so  does  tUe  latter 
of  them  plainly  imply,  that  this  unknown  God  of  the  Athenians 
was  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world.  And  so  it  follows  in 
St.  Paul's  oration :  *0v  ovv  ayvovvriq  ivatSiiiri^  tovtov  iyCj 
KorayyiXXtj  vfuv,  "Whom  therefore  you  ignorantly  worship 
(under  this  name  of  the  Unknown  God)  him  declare  1  unto  you, 
the  God  that  made  the  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  the  Lonl  of 
heaven  and  earth."  From  which  place  we  may  upon  firm  scrip- 
ture authority  conclude  these  two  things ;  first,  that  by  the 
unknown  God  of  the  Athenians  was  meant  the  only  true  God, 
he  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  in  it ;  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility was  therefore  styled  by  them,  "Ayvtixxrog  Bcoci  "the 
unknown  God,"  because  he  is  not  only  invisible,  but  also  incom- 
prehensible by  mortals;  of  whom  Joseph  us  against  Appion'^ 
writeth  thus,  that  he  is  Svvafui  jiovov  vfiiv  yvwpijiog,  owoioq  Si 
Kara  oifrtav^  ayviuoroc^  "  knowable  to  us  only  by  the  effects  of  his 
power,  but  as  to  his  own  essence,  unknowable  or  incomprehen- 
sible." But  when  in  Dion  Cassius,  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  said 
to  be  appnrog  koI  aciS^C)  not  only  "  invisible"  but  also  "  ineffable," 
and  when  he  is  called  in  Lucan,  Incertus  Deus,  ^^  an  uncertain 
God,"  the  reason  hereof  seems  to  have  been,  not  only  because 
there  was  no  image  of  him,  but  also  because  he  was  not  vul- 

Erly  then  known  by  any  proper  name,  the  Tetragrammaton 
ing  religiously  forborne  amongst  the  Jews  in  common  use, 
that  it  might  not  be  profaned.  And  what  some  learned  men 
have  here  mentioned  upon  this  occasion,  of  the  Pagans  sometimes 
sacrificing  rrpofriiKovTi  dcc^,  *^  to  the  proper  and  convenient  God," 
without  sigmfying  any  name,  seems  to  be  nothing  to  this  purpose ; 
that  proceeding  only  from  a  superstitious  fear  of  these  Pagans 
(supposing  several  gods  to  preside  over  several  things)  lest  tliey 
should  be  mistaken,  in  not  applying  to  the  right  and  proper  God, 
in  such  certain  cases,  and  so  their  devotion  prove  unsuccessful 
and  ineffectual  But  that  this  unknown  God  is  here  said  to  be 
ignorantly  worshipped  by  the  Athenians,  is  to  be  understood 
dbiefly  in  regard  to  their  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  second 
thing  that  may  be  concluded  from  hence,  is  this,  that  these 
Athenian  Pagans  did  cvacSelv,  "  religiously  worship  the  true  God, 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;"  and  so  we  have  a  scripture  con- 
futation also  of  that  opinion,  that  the  Pagans  did  not  at  all 
worship  the  supreme  God.^ 

*  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  p.  482. 

*  On  all  this  oonsolt  the  very  learned  Diasertation  of  Andr.  Basius,  De  Ara  Ignoti 
Dei,  and  J.  Meunius,  De  Pinseo,  cap.  10.  The  truth  of  the  opinion,  here  adopted  by 
Dr.  Cudwosth  respecting  the  unknown  God  of  the  Athenians,  I  myself  attempted  to 
ertablish  some  years  ago,  in  my  Cogitat.  in  Varioe  Novi  Fcederis  Locos,  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
p.  68.  Sec.  partly  by  axguments  drawn  from  St  Paul^  oration,  and  partly  from  nume- 
rous testimonies  of  ancient  authors,  in  which  they  asseit  the  supreme  God  of  the 
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Lastly,  St^  Paul,  citing  Hua  poaeage  out  of  Amtus,  a  heatben 
poet,  concermug  Zeua  or  Jupiter, 

ToD  yiip  tai  yiroc  isjiiv  — 

"For  we  are  hia  offspring,"  and  interpreting  the  same  of  tbe 
true  God,  "in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;" 
we  have  also  here  a  plwn  scripture  acknowledgment,  that  by  the 
Zeus  of  the  Greekish  Pagans  waa  sometimes  at  least  meant  the 
true  God.  And  indf-^  ''■-^  *— ""s'  Zeus  was  neither  a  inao 
bom  in  Crete  nor  ir  he  Maker  and  supreme  Go- 

vernor of  the  whole  nt  both  from  the  antecedent 

tmd  the   subsequent  Aratus'  Phenomena   begiiu 

thus: 

(which  in  Tully's  vc  re  musarum  primonlia),  and 

then  follows  a  descri]  is  or  Jupiter : 


col  jiyot  le/itv. 

To  this  sense :  "  Him  of  whom  we  men  are  never  silent;  and  of 
whom  all  things  are  full,  he  permeating  and  pervading  all,  and 
being  every  where ;  and  whose  beneticence  we  all  coastantly 
make  use  of  and  enjoy :  for  we  also  are  his  offspring."  Where 
Theon  the  scholiast  writeth  thus:  Hava  vpurovriDt  l>  'Aparot 
rijv  Twv  aarptav  oiE^ifvai  fitXXwv  ^(aiv,  rhv  iraTipa  to&tw  teal 
Stifuovpyov,  Aja,  iv  Trpa/Tot^  ir^oa^iiivii'  Ala  Si  vvv  rbv  Aiffuovp- 
yhv  aitovarlov,  "  Aratus  being  about  to  declare  the  poeition  of 
the  stars,  doth,  in  the  first  place,  very  decorously  and  becom- 
ingly invoke  Zeua,  the  father  and  maker  of  them :  for  by  Zctb 
is  nere  to  be  understood  the  Demiurgus  of  the  world  \"  or,  as  he 
afterwards  expresseth  it,  'O  rd  irdvra  Siifuovpyi^irac  i*i>Ci  "  "^^ 
God  who  made  all  things."     Notwithstanding  which,  we  mtut 

unitene  to  be  nnlniown.  Nor,  although  aware  that  manj  think  diffi;rentlv.  am  1  jet 
induosd  to  ahandon  thi*  opinion.  To  the  pawagw  then  brought  forwaril,  let  me  now 
add  a  aajingof  Salliut.  the  philoupher.  froinhii  t>ook,  De  Diis,  cip.fi.  |>.  '2£3.  wherein 
be  calli  the  npreine  Being.  SppijTos  Hivofiit.  KitA  tt  t^v  olirwE  dppijTov  Xiva- 
fuv  al  riy  AiAv  ritiis  liai,  "  After  thii  power,  whidi  cannot  be  ciprened  by  woidB, 
Ibllow  the  ordoi  of  the  godi."  But,  if  in  this  paaage  of  St.  Paul  we  ^jipoM  the 
unknown  God  to  mean  the  rapreme  Parent  and  Creator  of  al]  ihinga,  rtill,  I  cotioder, 
we  aonot  infer  from  it,  what  the  learned  Doctor  ben  wiihee  to  prate,  that  all  nralioni 
wonhipped  one  Qod,  niperiar  to  the  re«t  of  the  goda.  For  setting  aade,  thnt  the  leli- 
gioni  of  the  Athenian!  are  bj  no  meant  to  be  talcen  as  the  Blondord  of  thoae  of  other 
nationa.  it  appean,  that  thii  reiy  altni  aeen  b;  St.  Paolwai  the  monument  of  a  prirale 
man  or  bmilj,  coDaecrated  A»  particular  teiuMu.  And  it  would  be  very  mah  and 
umafe  in  oa,  I  tatcj,  to  eatimate  the  leligiDU*  ti   '"      '-     '  '    ' 
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oonfess,  that  this  scholiast  there  adds,  that  some  of  these  pas- 
sages of  the  poet,  and  even  that  cited  by  the  apostle,  rov  yap 
ylvoc  cafilv,  may  be  understood  also  in  another  sense,  of  the 
2Mc  fvtriKOQs  ^'the  physical  Jupiter;"  that  is,  the  air;  but 
without  the  least  shadow  of  probability,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
as  we  conceive,  but  only  to  show  his  philological  skiU.  How- 
ever this  is  set  down  by  him,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  genuine 
and  proper  sense  of  those  words :  Ilpoc  to  warfip  avcpufv  re 
dtQv  Tt'  fl  yap  avTOC  ravra  iSri/no{fpyfi(T^  rrpog  to  ToXg  avOpilywoig 
fiihH^iXlQy  avTOV  av  fcXijOsfij/UEv,  avTov  icaTipa  Koi  Srifxiovpyov  iwi' 
jpa^fitvoi,  *^  This  aj?reeth  with  that  title  of  Jupiter,  when  he 
IS  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men :  for  if  he  made  us,  and  all 
these  other  things  for  our  use,  we  may  well  be  called  his,  and 
also  style  him  our  father  and  maker."  And  that  this  was  the 
onlv  notion  which  the  poet  here  had  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  appears 
undeniably  also  from  the  following  words«  as : 

*0  i*  tjirioc  dv^pttnroiat 
Ac^ia  fffi/iaivfi — 

'^Who,  as  a  kind  and  benign  father,  showeth  lucky  signs  to 
men  ;"  which  to  understmd  of  the  air  were  very  absurd.     And  : 

AifrbQ  ydp  ra  yt  o^fiar   Iv  oi/pavtS  ktrrripiiiv, 
'AoToa  dioKpivaQ*  ivKi^l/aTo  ^  tiQ  Iviavrdv 
'Ampac 

^*  For  he  also  hath  fastened  the  signs  in  heaven,  distinguishing 
constellations,  and  having  appointed  stars  to  rise  and  set  at 
several  times  of  the  year.      And  from  this : 

Tf  fiiv  ill  wpurov  rt  Kal  vararov  iXdcKOvrni, 

*^  Therefore  is  he  always  propitiated  and  placated  both  first  and 
last."  Upon  which  the  scnoliast  thus :  "lo-oic  Si  otto  twv  ottov- 
8wv,  T^  rriv  filv  vpwTriv  (nrovSfjv  Hvai  dswv  tCjv  ^OXvfiiritoVf 
Sivripav  Sk  i^pcucuv,  Koi  rpfrijv  Athg  awrfipocj  **  This  perhaps 
refers  to  the  libations,  in  that  the  first  of  them  was  for  the 
heavenly  gods,  the  second  for  heroes,  and  the  last  for  Jupiter  the 
saviour."  From  whence  it  plainly  appears  also,  that  the  Pagans 
in  their  sacrifices  (or  religious  ntes)  did  not  forget  Jupiter  the 
saviour,  that  is,  the  supreme  God. 
Lastly,  from  his  concluding  thus : 

Xatpe,  wdripf  filya  davfia,  /uiy'  iivBp*lnrot<riv  ovciap* 

Where  the  supreme  God  is  saluted,  as  '^  the  great  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  interest  of  mankind." 

Wherefore  it  is  evident  from  Aratus'  context,  that  by  his 
Zeus  or  Jupiter  was  reaHj  meant  the  supreme  God,  the  maker 
of  the  whole  world ;  which  being  plainly  confirmed  also  by  St 
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Paul  and  the  scripture,  ought  to  be  a  matter  out  of  controverey 
amonest  us.  Neitber  is  it  reaaonable  to  think,  tliat  Amtue  was 
singular  in  this,  but  that  he  spake  according  to  the  rec«i«d 
theoli^y  of  t3ie  Greeks,  and  that  not  only  amongst  philoeophefB 
and  learned  men,  but  even  the  vulgar  also.*  Nor  do  we  thinly 
that  that  prayer  of  the  ancient  Athenians,  commended  by  M. 
Antoninus*  for  its  simplicity,  is  to  be  understood  otherwiEC ! ' 
^Yaov,  viTov,  i  ip{X(  7,1V,  Kara  t^c  apavpai;  twv  'ASijvafwv  miJ  rwt"  ■ 
irtiiwv,  "  Kain,  rain,  O  good  (or  gracious)  Jupiter,  upon  the 
fields  and  paeturea  of  the  Athenians."  Upon  which  the  empercit 
thus:  'Htm  ov  ceT  ii/\tauat.  ri  iiSrbic  itirXw^  Kai  fXivUpwc  "rfo 
diould  either  not  pray  at  all  (to  God)  or  else  thus  plainly  and 

*  I.  It  ii  aoeennin  wlwther  St.  Pnal  in  his  omtion  to  ihc  Athemans  alluded  lo  Hwm 
wofda  of  Antiu,  or  to  llio  aenticnenl  of  some  otbcr  poet,  or  isther  of  manf  of  lb* 
Qraek  poct&  Fur  ccmiinij'  AniluB  is  not  the  on);  writer,  in  which  anj  tbing  of  tli^. 
kind  is  lo  be  (bond;  nor  don  the  apoMle  cite  unly  one  poet,  but  seTeraL  TiMc,  wjf 
he,  rSv  Ka9'  ipas  ttoiijrmy  (fpqicavi.  Consult  od  the  nilgect  J.  Chi.  WolC  in  W 
Cur»  PhilologicfE  ad  Novi  FihIeHi  Libroa  HiMoricoa,  p.  IS6T.  II.  Aa  to  the  GleA 
Theon,  whoever  be  wai,  who  has  illuitniled  Anitus'  I'hicnoDienB  with  scholia,  there 
waa  no  very  grave  Teuton,  whv  Ihc  Icnmod  Doctor  should  have  been  at  the  trouble 
either  of  refuting  or  of  expressing  his  conciiTTence  nith  him.  For  llic  cIhsj  of  men, 
commonly  called  Sclioliiula,  are  Ino  ahnllow  ai.d  auperfieiiil  lo  be  eunsidereil  at  haling 
been  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  writers  they  interpret,  llidi  otycct  tm 
principallj  to  show  thdr  own  knowledge  of  grammatical  matters  and  ancient  OHlon^ 
and  hence  they  attribute  many  things  lo  their  anthon,  to  whidi  beyond  all  qnestins 
they  were  utter  Btrangera.  111.  In  my  opinion,  the  religion  of  Aratoa  was  not  ao  bot)' 
and  pure,  aa  the  learned  Doctor  lanciee.  I  own  at  the  commencement  of  his  poem  M 
Bays  many  noble  and  magnificent  things  of  Jupiter,  "which  might  lead  one  to  soppoa^ 
that  this  poet  had  a  much  mnre  correct  and  sublime  conception  of  dirime  mattvi  than 
the  multitude  genemily.  But  if  we  continue  our  penual,  and  eiainina  ttae  riiola 
context  of  the  poem,  we  ihall  see  the  truth  of  the  remark,  aliewly  more  than  ooet 
repeated  by  us,  that  the  majesty  of  poetry  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  rnlea  of  prea^ 
AratuK,  who  represents  his  Jupiter  aa  filling  the  whole  uniTsse  and  aa  the  utnU*  af 
(he  stare,  tells  ui  a  little  afterwards,  that  this  Jupiter  ww  bom  on  Hoant  I^  WM 
nursed  by  the  Curetea,  and  was  the  sun  of  Satumi  thus  showing  his  own  raligicHi  to  b* 
jame  as  that  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  : 

Ein(ri|5(>r  Kttvai  ii  &iis  fKY^Xoti  Urun 
Oipariv  ilaaiiiflriiTav  S  piy  t6ti  tamilZai/Ta 
&iirif  If  liMii  jptoc  vxt^Av  'Italem 
'AvTpif  lytariSivra,  Kal  Irpt^ov  itc  Ivuivriv 
Auroloi  KoipJiTic,  in  KpcSvov  ItfuitevTO. 

•'  From  Crete  by  the  hjoai  of  Jupiter  they  ascended  into  heaTen;  bacaiue  the  Die- 
tcan  Curetn'  concoded  him  when  an  in&nt  in  the  frecrant  gn>tta  of  Dkloi,  war 
Mount  Ida.  and  nursed  him  ibr  a  year,  at  the  lime  when  they  deccired  Satom,"  A 
nohle  Jupiter  truly,  and  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  dl 
things  t  After  an  interral  of  sareral  Tonea,  hs  informs  us,  that  the  family  of  Cepba* 
was  related  to  Jupiter,  p.  GI : 


•■  HoreoTor  the  name  of  theae  reached  hesTcn,  since  they  were  related  t«  JnpiUr." 
What  neceniqr  to  say  more  ?    Aratna  supposed  Jupiter  to  be  the  saprMM  Gorenv 
of  all  the  god*  and  of  the  unireraei  but  as  regards  his  origin,  he  heU  bim  to  be  not  it 
nil  superior  to  the  reat  of  mortabi 
*  Lib.  5.  sect.  5.     [Sect.  8.  p.  146.] 
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fineely."  And  since  the  Latins  had  the  very  same  notion  of 
Jopiter  that  the  Greeks  had  of  Zeus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but 
that  they  commonly  by  their  Jupiter  also  understood  the  one 
supreme  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  We  know  no- 
thing that  can  be  objecled  against  this  from  the  scripture,  unless 
it  should  be  that  passage  of  St  Paul :  "  In  the  wisdom  of  God 
the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  But  the  meaning  thereof 
is  no  other  than  this,  that  the  generality  of  the  world  before 
Christianity,  by  their  natural  light,  and  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  God,  did  not  attain  to  such  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Grod  as  mi^ht  both  free  them  from  idolatry,  and  effectually  bring 
them  to  a  holy  life.^ 

XXXII.  But  in  order  to  a  fuller  explication  of  this  pagan 
theology,*  and  giving  yet  a  more  satisfactory  account  concerning 
it,  there  are  three  heads  requisite  to  be  insisted  on :  first,  that 
the  intelligent  Pagans  worshipped  the  one  supreme  God  under 
many  several  names ;  secondly,  that  besides  this  one  God,  they 
worwipped  also  many  gods,  that  were  indeed  inferior  deities 
subordmate  to  him;  thirdly,  that  they  worshipped  both  the 
supreme  and  inferior  gods,  in  images,  statues,  and  symbols, 
sometimes  abusively  called  also  gods.  We  begin  with  tne  first, 
that  the  supreme  God  amongst  the  Pagans  was  polyonymous, 
and  worshipped  under  several  personal  names,  according  to 
several  notions  and  considerations  of  him,  from  his  several  attri- 
butes and  powers,  manifestations,  and  effects  in  the  world. 

It  hath  been  already  observed  out  of  Origen,t  that  not  only 
the  Egyptians,  but  also  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  and  other 
barbarian  Pagans,  had,  beside  their  vulgar  theology,  another 
more  arcane  and  recondite  one  amongst  their  priests  and  learned 
men ;  and  that  the  same  was  true  concerning  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  also,  is  unquestionably  evident  from  that  account  that 
hath  been  given  by  us  of  their  philosophic  theology.  Wliere, 
by  the  vulgar  theology  of  the  Pagans,  we  understand  not  only 
their  mythical  or  fabulous,  but  also  their  political  or  civil  theo- 
logy* it  being  truly  affirmed  by  St.  Austin  concerning  both 
these :  Et  civilis  et  fabulosa  ambse  fabulosae  sunt,  amba^que 
civiles,  **  That  both  the  fabulous  theology  of  the  Pagans  was  in 
part  their  civil,  and  their  civil  was  fabulous."}  And  by  their 
more  arcane  or  recondite  theology,  is  doubtless  meant  that  which 
they  conceived  to  be  the  natural  and  true  theology.     Which 

^  The  paiSBge  of  St.  Paul  is  not  inaptly  explained  by  the  learned  Doctor.  But  I 
cannot  see,  how  a  prayer  by  which  the  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  petition  Jupiter 
to  refresh  their  lands  with  plenteous  showers,  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  this  question. 
The  Athenian  people  prayed  to  that  Jupiter,  who  was  publicly  worshipped,  namely, 
the  son  of  Saturn  and  husband  of  Venus,  and  had  no  idea  of  an  eternal  and  self* 
eziitent  Being. 

•  P.  314.315.  t  P.  114.115. 

t  Ciy.  Deor.  lib.  4.  cap.  8.    [Lib.  5.  cap.  8.  p.  120.  torn.  7.  opp.J 


distiDction  of  tlic  natural  nDcl  Inic  tlioolugy,  from  the  civil  and 
political,  as  it  was  acknowledged  by  ftU  the  ancient  Greek  [^o- 
Bophers,  Ijut  most  expressly  by  Antistioes,  Plalo,  Aristotle,  and 
the  Stoics;  so  wai3  it  owned  and  much  in»gted  upOD,  both  by 
Sctevola,  tlial  fiimous  Roman  Poniifex,  and  by  Varro,  that  moat 
learned  antiquary ;  they  both  agreeing,  that  the  civil  theoh^ 
then  eatablislied  by  the  Roman  laws  was  only  the  theology  of 
the  TulgiiFj  but  not  the  tr  -  --'  "at  there  waa  another  thco- 
l<wy  besides  it,  culled  bi  li,  which  was  the  theology 

of  wise  men  aud  of  t  .  leleas  granting  a  necessity, 

that  in  cities  and  comm<  i^allu  udes  this  natural  and  true 
theology  (which  the  genemlitv  .  3  vulgar  were  incapable  of) 
^ere  snould  be  another  ■  leal  theology,  accommodate 

to  their  apprehension"  ■  theology  aiffered  from  die 

natm^  only  by  a  cer         "  F  fabulosity  in  it,  and 

therefore  looked  uyvm  u  middle,  betwist  the 

and  the  fabulous  or  poeti< .u^^njgy. 

Wherefore  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  vulgar  theology  of 
the  Pagans,  that  is,  not  only  their  fitbulous,  but  even  their  civil 
also,  wag  ufltiiKiiiios  very  (iij^:rol^!U1I  from  tiie  niitunit  and  true 
theology ;  though  the  wise  men  amongst  them,  in  all  aeea,  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  they  could,  to  dissemble  and  diagaiee  tlus 
difference,  and  by  allegorizing  the  poetic  fables  of  the  Kode,  to 
bring  that  theology  into  some  seeming  conformity  Tnth  die 
natural  and  philosophic ;  but  what  they  could  not  in  this  way 
reconcile,  was  by  them  excused  upon  the  necessity  of  the  vulgar. 

The  fabulous  theology  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana  did 
not  only  generate  all  the  other  gods,  but  even  JufHter  lumself 
also,  their  supreme  Numen,  it  assigning  him  both  a  father  and 
a  mother,  a  grandfather  and  a  grandmother.  And  though  the 
Romans  did  not  pltuoly  adopt  this  into  their  civil  theology,  yet 
are  they  taxed  by  St.  Austin^  for  suffering  the  statue  ofJnpt- 
ter's  nurse  to  be  kept  in  the  capitol  for  a  religions  monument. 
And  however  this  differed  nothing  at  all  from  that  ath^stic  doe- 
trine  of  Evemerus,^  "that  all  the  gods  were  really  no  other  than 

*  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  S.  cap.  7.  p.  119.  Quid,  mj<  he,  de  ipaa  Ja*e  iriiii"r'. 
qui  ejua  nutricem  in  Capitolio  poauerunt  ?  "  What  notian  had  Oiej  of  JaplUr  Itaii- 
•elf,  whu  placed  Uie  statue  of  hi*  nune  in  the  capitol  ?"  Nov  thb  nune  ma  lb*  gori 
Annlthes,  u  those  are  well  aware,  who  have  paid  aaj  attention  to  the  &hlai  of  As 

'  Tliis  ii  from  St.  Augustine,  who  De  Civic  Dei,  lib.  5.  cap.  T.  p.  )I9.  thn* 
writei :  Noiine  Hllutati  nint  (Romani)  Euemero,  qui  omne*  tales  Deoa  non  fidnlm 
gamilitate,  scd  historicB  diligentia  homines  fiiisse  roortalesque,  conscnpnt?  "Han 
thej  (the  Romans)  not  appealed  to  Eremerus,  who  has  recorded,  not  aa  a  pntia( 
fiibuliit,  but  with  the  accuracy  of  the  hiiturian,  tliat  all  such  gods  were  mm  and  mor- 
tal ?"  On  the  iipd  ivaypa^ii  of  Eiemenu,  in  which  he  atlemfited  to  proie,  (bat  all 
the  gods  were  do  other  than  mortal  men,  consult  Plutarch,  De  lude  et  Oairide,  to 
upp.  p.  SSO.  and  the  recent  disputation  upon  it  by  the  ingenious  J.  Jac  Zimm4 
a  icholBr  eminently  actjuainted  with  andcnt  philosophiosl  history,  EHas.  de  A 
Eaemeri  H  Diteone,  Mtant_iil  the  Uuaeum  Bremcns.  lorn.  1.  p.  '715. 
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mortal  men,"  yet  was  it  tolerated  and  connived  at  by  the  politi- 
dans,  in  way  of  necessary  compliance  with  the  vulgar,  it  being 
80  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  conceive  any  such  living  being 
or  animal,  as  was  never  made,  and  without  beginning.  Inso- 
mudi,  that  Callimachus,^^  who  would  by  no  means  admit  of 
Jopiter^a  sepfulchre,  either  in  Crete  or  An»dia  (but  looked  upon 
it  as  a  fool  reproach  to  him)  for  this  reason : 

Xv  y  oif  BdvtCf  iffffi  yAp  alii, 

**  Because  he  was  immortal  and  could  never  die ;"  did  notwith 
standing  himself  attribute  a  temporary  generation  and  nativity 
to  him,  as  Origen^  and  others  observe.  Nevertheless,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  more  civilized  and  intelli^nt  Pagans,  and  even  of 
the  poets  themselves,  did  all  this  while  constantly  retain  thus 
much  of  the  natural  and  true  theology  amongst  them,  that  Ju- 
{Hter  was  the  &ther  both  of  gods  and  men;  that  is,  the  maker  of 
the  whole  world,  and  consequently  himself  without  father,  eter- 
nal and  unmade,  according  to  that  Peleadean  oracle  before  cited 
out  of  Pausanias : 

Zci^c  ^t  Zcvf  IffTi,  Zcvc  ifTffircu, 

Again,  the  civil  theology  of  the  Pagans,  as  well  as  the  poetic, 
had  not  only  many  fantastic  gods  in  it,  but  also  an  appearance 
of  a  plurality  of  independent  ofeities ;  it  making  several  supreme 
in  their  several  territories  and  functions ;  as  one  to  be  the  chief 
ruler  over  the  heavens,  another  over  the  air  and  winds,  another 
over  the  sea,  and  another  over  the  earth  and  hell ;  one  to  be  the 
giver  of  com,  another  of  wine ;  one  the  god  of  learning,  another 
the  god  of  pleasure,  and  another  the  god  of  war ;  ana  so  for  all 
other  things.  But  the  natural  theology  of  the  Pagans  (so  called) 
though  it  did  admit  a  plurality  of  g^s  too,  in  a  certain  sense, 
that  18,  of  inferior  deities  subordinate  to  one  supreme ;  yet  did 
it  neither  allow  of  more  independent  deities  than  one,  nor  own 
any  gods  at  aU,  but  such  as  were  natural,  that  is,  such  as  had  a 
real  existence  in  nature  and  the  world  without,  and  not  in  men's 
opinion  only.  And  these  Varro*  concluded  to  be  no  other  than, 
first,  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  then  the  animated  parts  thereof 
superior  to  men ;  that  is,  one  supreme  universal  Numen  unmade, 
and  other  particular  generated  gods,  such  as  stars,  demons,  and 
heroes.  Wherefore  all  the  other  gods  besides  these  are  fre- 
quently exploded  by  pagan  writers  (as  Cicero  and  others)  under 
^e  name  of  Dii  Poetici,  that  is,  ^'  not  philosophical,  but  poetical 
gods,"  and  Dii  Commentitii  and  Fictitii,  that  is,  ^^  not  natural 

^  Hjmn.  in  Jovem,  ▼.  9.  6cc  p.  7. 
'  Adv.  CeUum,  lib.  3.  p.  713. 

*  Apod  AugUBtin.  De  Civitatc  Dei,  lib.  5.  cap.  4.  5.  &c.  p.  116.  &c.  torn.  7.  opp.  and 
lib.  7.  cap.  5.  6.  p.  128.  Ac. 
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and  real,  but  feigned  and  fictitious  gode,"  Tbey  in  the  mean  ' 
time  ^ving  tlii.'^  account  of  them,  that  they  were  indeed  nothing 
else  but  bo  many  sc\cral  names  and  norions  of  one  supreme  Nu- 
men,  according  ti>  his  several  powers  and  various  maDifeottttions, 
and  effects  in  the  world;  it  being  thought  fit  by  the  wiadoni  of 
the  ancient  pngnn  tbcologers,  that  all  those  manifold  glories  and 
perfections  of  the  Deity  should  not  be  huddled  up,  and  as  it 
were  crowde<l  and  crumpled  together  in  one  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  au  invit'ible  being,  the  MtliGr  of  the  world,  but  that 
they  should  be  distinctly  and  severally  displayed,  and  each  of 
them  adored  singly  and  apart;  and  this  too  (for  the  greater 
pomp  and  solemnity)  under  so  many  personal  names,  nliidi 
perhaps  the  unskilful  and  sottish  vulgar  might  sometimes  mis- 
take, not  only  for  so  many  real  and  substantial,  but  also  inde- 
pendent and  sclf-c:(i stent  deities.^ 

We  have  before  proved,  that  one  and  the  same  supreme  God, 
in  the  Egyptian  theology, had  several  proper  and  personal  names  i 
given  him,  according  to  several  notions  of  him,  and  his  several 
powers  and  eftccts ;  Jamblichus'  himself,  in  that  passage  already 
cited,  phunly  nffirniiug  thus  luudi  r  'O  tiiiiiovnyiKii^  imv^,  &c.  rf,v 
a^av^  tCiv  Kiicpufifilvuv  Xoyiiiu  iuvoftiv  fig  ^uf  ayuv,  *A;iwv 
icora  r^v  rwv  Ai7virr((i»v  yXuaaav  Xtytroi,  avvrikuiv  Si  tPptvSvc 
lieatTTa  kqI  Ti}(yiKb}f  4*00,  ayabiov  Si  leoiitTtKOi  Siv'Oatpif  Kc'xXiirai, 
Kol  nAXdc  Si  aXXoc  Suvofiiis  rt  Koi  ivipyitac,  iirtiiwfitac  ^X^>  **  ^^^ 
demiurgical  mind  and  president  of  truth,  as  with  wisdom  it  pn>- 
oeedeth  to  generation,  and  bringeth  forth  the  hidden  power  of 
the  occult  reasons,  contained  within  itself,  into  light,  is  called  in 
the  Egyptian  language  Ammoa ;  aa  it  artificially  effects  all 
things  with  truth,  Pfatha ;  as  it  is  productive  of  good  thingi^ 
Osiris;  besides  which  it  hath  also  several  other  names,  accordi^ 
to  its  other  powers  and  energies  :"  as  namely,  Neith  (or  acooidii^ 
to  Proclua'  copy,  NqiOaci  Neithas),  the  tutelar  god  of  the  ci^ 
Sais,  from  whence  probably  the  Greek  'AOiiva  was  derived  (tlu 
Athenians  being  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  colony  of  these 
Saites),  and  tbb  is  the  divine  wisdom  diffusing  itself  tiuvu^  alL 

'.In  ihia  manner,  indeed,  the  pagnn  theologen,  especially  after  the  lue  of  Chintkn- 
iljr,  attempted  to  conceal  (he  abuirditiea  of  their  religion  and  vorahip ;  namriy,  br 
aaaarthie  that  the  •erenl  godi  were  one  tupicme  Deity,  deaignatcd  by  Tarioni  nmica. 
[So  Julian  explaina  the.  pagan  religion,  that  one  God  was  vonhipped  under  Tuioai 
names,  cap.  63.  p.  4H.  ed.  Lips.]  But  the  folly  of  all  such  atlempti  haa  already 
been  ably  exposed  by  St.  Augiutine,  in  hia  De  Ci'vitate  Del  lib,  4.  cap,  1 1.  p.  76.  tad 
Mbet  places. 

*  De  Myaleriis  ,£gyptior.  sect  a  cap.  3.  p.  159.  But  setting  aside,  that  JamW- 
choi  here  puts  forth  sheer  nonsenae,  imeiiled  beyond  all  doubt  by  himself,  and  not  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  this  paiange  does  not  at  at)  bear  upon  the  matter  in  qtiealion. 
For  Jamblichui  is  not  discoursing  here  of  the  supreme  Being,  of  whom  he  had  ap^Mn 
before,  and  who,  he  considers,  should  he  vonhipped  tiy  ailcnee  atone,  but  of  the 
demiurgic  mind,  which  be  place*  &r  below  him.  'nierefbre,  the  larious  namea  no. 
mecated  by  him  are  not  designatiiRM  of  the  one  suprema  God.  • 
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So  likewise  Serapis,  which  though  some  would  have  to  be  the 
sun,  is  by  others  plainly  describe  as  an  univeFsal  Numen.  As 
Aristides  in  his  eighth  oration  upon  this  god  Serapis  :*  01  filv 
Sri  rijc  fJLsyaXri^  irpoc  Alyvim^  ttoXcoic  woXlrai  Koi  ?va  tovtov 
avaKoXoiiac  Afa*  ori  ovic  airoXiXuirrai  SvvifAH  Trcpirry,  aXXa  Sia 
iravrwv  ^ic€i,  Koi  to  irav  TrcirXZ/pwice'  tHjv  yap  aXXwv  diiov  Sip- 
pfivrai  ai  Swifiug  rs  koI  rifjiai,  icai  aXXovc  iw  aXXa  avOpwiroi 
KoXovafVy  6  Si,  Sxnnp  Kopv<pa1oQ  iravrcuv,  ap\ac  koi  iripara  tx^''^ 
"  They,  who  inhabit  the  great  city  in  Egypt,  call  upon  this  god 
Serapis  as  their  only  Jupiter,  he  being  supposed  to  be  no  way 
defective  in  power,  but  to  pervade  dl  things,  and  to  fill  the 
whole  universe.  And  whereas  the  powers  and  honours  of  the 
other  gods  are  divided,  and  some  of  them  are  invoked  for  one 
thing,  and  some  for  another ;  this  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  the 
coryphasus  of  all  the  gods,  who  contains  the  beginning  and  end 
of  all  things,  and  who  is  able  to  supply  all  wants."  Cneph  is 
also  described  by  Eusebius^  as  that  divine  Intellect,  which  was 
the  demiurgus  of  the  world,  and  which  giveth  life  to  all  things, 
as  he  is  by  Plutarch^  said  to  be  ayivvr^rog  or  "  unmade ;"  so  that 
this  was  also  another  Egyptian  name  of  God ;  as  likewise  was 

•  P.  95. 

'  Out  of  Porphyry,  Praeparat.  Evangel,  lib.  3>  cap.  11.  p.  115.  Even  supposing 
Porphyry  to  have  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  his  description 
of  their  god  Cneph,  which  however  I  consider  not  to  be  the  case,  still  it  will  not  follow 
from  what  he  says,  that  Cneph  was  the  image  of  the  supreme  Being.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  philosopher  expressly  states,  that  the  demiurgic  mind,  the  same  which  Jam- 
bUchus  pretends  to  have  been  called  Amon,  Ptha  and  Osiris,  was  designated  by  the 
name  and  image  of  Cneph.  But  this  demiurgic  mind,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
later  Platonists,  who  investigated  the  Egyptian  rites,  is  much  inferior  to  the  supreme 
Ddty.  Compare  what  is  dted  respecting  this  same  Cneph  by  Eusebius,  lib.  1.  cap.  10. 
p.  41.  out  of  Philo;  which  can  in  no  way  be  applied  to  the  supreme  God.  Other 
arguments  in  proof  of  the  same  are  supplied  by  Dr.  Th.  Gale,  in  his  notes  on  Jam- 
biKhus,  p.  301.  How  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  all  that  we  read  in  the  later 
Platonists,  regarding  these  Egyptian  Deities  and  their  names,  is  manifest  even  from 
this  alone,  that  Jamblichas  makes  Ptha  to  be  the  name  of  the  demiurgic  mind,  or  of 
that  virtue  which  created  the  world ;  while  Porphyry,  in  the  passage  of  Eusebius 
above  quoted,  p.  115.  considers  this  Ptha  to  be  the  ofispring  of  the  god  Cneph,  and 
Cneph  to  be  the  demiurgic  mind.  Let  learned  men,  then,  who  expect  to  find  sterling 
ore  among  this  rubbish  of  the  later  Platonists,  tell  me  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  be- 
lieved. For  my  own  part  I  should  say  neither,  but  should  repudiate  the  whole  tribe  of 
them,  when  pretending  to  expound  the  religions  of  the  ancients. 

'  He  tells  us,  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  357.  that  the  Thebans  were  the  only  Egyptians 
that  acknowledged  no  mortal  gods,  but  held  the  god  Cneph,  whom  they  worshipped,  to 
be  unmade.  This  passage,  I  consider,  does  not  prove  what  the  learned  Doctor  thinks 
may  be  inferred  from  it,  that  Cneph,  with  the  Egyptians,  was  the  name  of  the  supreme 
Being.  For  what  the  Thebans  alone  did,  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  whole  of 
the  £^ptian  people.  On  the  contrary,  Plutarch's  words  show,  that  most  of  the 
I^ptians  were  so  insane  as  to  pay  homage  not  only  to  made  but  extinct  gods  ;  but 
that  the  Thebans  were  wiser  than  the  rest,  and  asserted  their  god  Cneph  to  be  ungene- 
zated  and  incorruptible.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  even,  whether]  or  not  the  Thebans 
regarded  this  Cneph  as  the  supreme  Deity.  For  an  ungenerated  god  is  not  neces- 
auUj  the  one  and  only  God,  the  creator  of  all  things.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  the 
Theoans  to  have  believed  in  several  gods  as  existing  from  all  eternity. 
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Emeph  and  Eicti^m  in  Jamblichus ;'  thougli  theae  may  be  Beire- 
rally  distinguished  into  a  trinity  of  diviue  hypostasea.  Lastly, 
when  Ims,  which  was  sometimes  called  Multimammea,  and  made 
all  over  foil  of  breasts,  to  eignHy  her  feeding  all  thingg,  tho8 
describes  herself  in  Apuleiua  :^  Sumiua  uuminiun,  prima  ccditum, 

^  De  HjBteni*  .rG^vptior.  ttxl.  S.  cap.  3.  p.  1S8.  We  bate  olicailj'  ciplaioed 
lhi(  pamge  aboTe  Anil  Bhuim,  that  it  ninlainaitot  tlie  slighteit  shadow  ot  vtittigg  oftlie 
mort  Holj  TrinJtf,  Let  tiro  lemarkB  be  odtled  here.  1.  Then!  Ktiiu  to  be  mluJi 
probabilit;  m  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Gale,  who  «uppo«ej  (ho  name  Emcvh  Ui  be  ■  coi- 
ruption,  mid  that  Cnt-fih  ought  to  be  read  in  ita  place.  II.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be 
aUblished  from  Janililkhus,  ihnt  theliro  names  Emeph  and  Eirton  ore  to  be  tetand 
to  one  ud  the  nunc  nature.  For  he  openly  diitinguitbea  tho«e  two  natum,  to  wfaiiA 
be  tella  ui  these  names  belonged. 

*  Metsmorpbos.  U)j.  l\.  p.  358.  3Ji9.  ed.  Elmenhont.  I  confeoi  my  legiet,  thsl 
the  teamed  Doctor  shouli!  have  allowed  himself,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  woidi  of  i 
writer  BO  destitute  of  [>etii.'lmtion  as  Apoleiiu,  to  coniert  Inn  into  the  supreme  Beias, 
I  shall  mj  nothmg of  the  authority  of  Apuleius,  iiL9lgnitii;aut  as  I  ohti  I  hare  always 
OOnsidered  itj  neithur  ithnll  I  urge  the  point,  that  a  r<;iii  •'•  ■'.<  '.;.  .  .^i  'i.intly  be  the 
image  of   the    supremi.-    God;    but    I    shall   appenl  I"    v  -'-  ^Hfrinsdves, 

whidi  clearly  reflile  this   iiilcfprelalion.     Isii,   wlii.  ,  >  -■:!>',  i*  'I" 

natare  of  things,  and  not  the  sorereign  Deity,  the  parent  and  creator  of  natma : 
En  asaum,  says  she,  tuis  commota.  Lud,  precibus,  rerum  naltra  parem,  ekmenbaum 
omnium  domina,  seculorum  progenies  initialis,  aumma  Numinum,  rc^oa  maitiam, 
prima  ciclitum,  "  Behold,  I  am  present,  mored,  0  Lucius,  by  thy  pnyen,  tlie  paimt 
nature  of  things,  the  mislren  of  all  the  elements,  the  earliest  progeny  of  an,  the 
supreme  of  deities,  the  queen  of  the  Manes,  the  (int  of  the  heaTeoly  gods?'  She 
Sulijoins  aftenrarda,  that  she  is  worshipped  under  the  names  of  Diana,  Venus,  Proaer- 
pine  ;  but  by  no  means  inti[Dates,  as  here  stated  by  the  learned  Doctor,  that  alt  the 
gods  and  goddFsees  are  contained  in  her  alone.  The  meaning  of  this  speech  of  Isis  is 
admirably  illustrated  by  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  372 :  'B  jAp  *leic  Irrl 
/ilv  ri  rq;  fiaiuit  SijXv  tai  itmtiv  Araaris  -yiviat^,  ajSi  ridqvi)  cat  wav- 
^>XVS  ■'wik  roil  nXiriayoc,  iiirA  It  tuv  toXXwc  iivpuivviiot  KiicXqnu,  Sii  ri 
■rSaac  ivb  roil  XiyoB  Tptwo/tivij  /lOpf  <)e  lixf^a'  <""  Uiac-    *B](ti  ot  tti/ifnor 

mi  liiai,  "  Isis,  therefore,  is  the  female  part  of  nature  and  the  redpient  of  all  gene- 
ration ;  Bccotdingly,  she  is  called  by  Plalo  the  nuise  and  receiTer  of  all  things  and  bj 
many  others  Myrionymos,  that  is,  baring  an  infinity  of  namea  ;  beouiie  reaaon  ooonri* 
bar  into  all  shapca  and  forms.  In  her  is  implanted  a  tore  of  the  fint  and  prindpal 
nature,  namdy  good  ;  this  she  desires  and  punues."  Which  nature,  accarding  to 
tboe  who  (bought  thus  of  Isis,  was  called  Osiris.  And  that  Apuleius  &Toiired  Ibis 
opinion,  fbrmeriy  entertained  bj  many  of  the  Egyptians  and  Platonists,  is  abondaatly 
CTidcnt  from  what  he  states  a  little  aiterwards  in  the  same  book  respecting  OsJtit^  wbom 
be  not  only  distinguishes  tmm  Isis,  but  describes  as  being  much  greater  and  mna  eiod- 
lent  than  her.  In  the  Gist  place,  he  confesses,  that  any  one  initiated  into  tin  sacnd 
riles  of  Isis  is  far  from  being  a  happy  man,  unless  be  be  also  imbued  with  lbs 
reUgion  of  Osiris.  Dum,  saji  he,  p.  27U.  religiosum  scrupulum  partim  spud  KDSam 
meum  disputo,  partim  sacratorum  consiUii  eiamino,  noTum  miiumque  plane  cMO- 
perior:  Dies  quidem  me  lanium  sncris  imbulum,  at  mami  Dti,  Dmmmie  tumm 
parentii,  inrietiOairidis,  necdumaacrisiQustratum,  "  While!  debate  this  TsL^aospuDt 
m  my  own  mind,  and  eiiamine  it  by  the  counsels  of  the  consecrated,  I  End  it  altogetbsr 
noTel  and  strange,  that  I  am  imbiied  only  with  the  ritea  of  the  goddess,  and  not  yet 
enlightened  with  those  of  the  gnat  God,  and  lupmM  parent  of  Ikt  godt,  the  inrin^ile 
Onns."  What  can  be  clearer  towards  confuting  those  who  maintain,  that  Us  was  lbs 
supreme  Being.  Afterwords,  in  the  same  book,  p,  S7S.Omris  is  called  by  him  Deus  Damn 
magnorum  potior,  et  majorum  summns,  et  sum  morum  maxim  us,  et  maximanun  regnaUr, 
"The  God,  the  most  powerful  of  the  great  gods,  and  the  supreme  of  the  greater,  ud  tbe 
grealest  of  the  supreme,  and  the  ruler  of  the  greatest."  Indeed,  to  spesjc  of  Apuleias' 
religion  generally, as  &r  as  it  tan  be  known  from  bis  Metamorphoses,  hewasoTtbatclaM 
of  mat,  who  studied  to  reconcile,  although  in  deiiance  of  the  tnitb,  the  popalar  lel^jiHi 
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deorum  dearumque  fades  uniformis,  cujus  numen  unicum  miilti- 

formi  specie,  ritu  yario,  nomine  multijugo  totus  veneratur  orbis ; 

as  she  pbdnly  makes  herself  to  be  the  supreme  Deity,  so  doth 

she  intimate,  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  ^  compen* 

diously  contained  in  her  alone,  and  that  she  (i.  e.  the  supreme 

Grod)  was  worshipped  under  several  personal  names,  and  with 

different  rites,  over  the  whole  pagan  world."    Moreover,  this  is 

particularly  noted  concerning  the  Egyptians  by  Damascius^  the 

philosopher,  that,  to  vorirov  SiyptiKamv  etc  iroXXcui;  diiov  iSic^ri^'aCi 

^  they  multiplied  the  first  Intelligible  (or  the  supreme  Deity) 

brealong  and  dividing  the  same  into  the  names  and  properties  of 

many  gods.**     Now,  the  Egyptian  theoWy  was  in  a  manner  the 

pattern  of  all  the  rest,  but  especially  of  those  European  theo- 

logi«8,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

WTio  likewise,  that  they  often  made  many  gods  of  one,  is  evi- 
dent from  their  bestowing  so  many  proper  and  personal  names 
upon  each  of  those  infenor  gods  of  theirs ;  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  earth ;  the  first  whereof,  usually  called  Apollo, 
had  therefore  this  epithet  of  ttoXvwvv/lcoc  commonly  given  to 

with  thdr  own  precepta  of  philosophy.  He  himself,  as  appears  also  from  other  pas- 
Mges  of  his  book,  placed  two  principles  over  the  universe,  one  male,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
and  the  other  ibmale;  that  is,  an  omnipotent  and  supreme  God,  and  a  certain  nature, 
presiding  over  the  administration  of  this  world  and  the  generation  of  all  things,  or  soul 
of  the  world,  producing  and  governing  all  To  these  two  natures  he  referred  the  whole 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  nations  paid  religious  homage  ;  supposing  that  the  supreme  God 
VBS  worshipped  in  the  first  place  in  Osiris,  and  secondly,  in  all  the  other  deities  of  the 
male  sex,  or  that  all  the  gods  were  merely  different  names  of  that  one  God  ;  and  that 
the  several  goddesses,  Isis,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  the  others,  represented  that  one  soul  of 
the  world,  or  generative  nature.  Moreover,  he  imagined  these  two  principles  to  be  con- 
nected together  by  a  certain  bond,  so  that  in  worshipping  one  it  was  impossible  not  to 
worship  the  other  at  the  same  time.  Quamquam  enim  connexa,  immo  unica  ratio 
Numinia  religionisque  esset,  tamen  telete  discrimen  esse  maximum,  aiunt,  "  For, 
although  the  nature  of  their  divinity  and  religion  is  intimately  connected,  nay,  one  and 
the  same,  still  there  is,  we  are  told,  a  great  difference  in  the  sacred  rites."  So  he  says, 
Hetamorpboe.  lib.  11.  p.  220. 

'  I  have  already  more  than  once  stated  my  opinion  of  the  authority  of  Damascius. 

On  the  worship  also,  and  entire  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  I  have  discoursed  at  great 

length  ;  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  argument 

now  in  question.    The  accounts  handed  down  by  different  authors  respecting  the  gods 

of  the  Egyptians  prove,  that  they  were  by  no  means  all  meant  for  one  supreme  God, 

bat  that  they  were  various  men  and  natures,  translated  to  heaven  for  various  causes. 

The  several  tribes,  provijices,  and  cities  extolled  their  respective  gods  with  the  highest 

praises,  and  scrupled  not  to  hold  them  forth  as  superior  to  the  other  gods.     By  these 

praises,  some  men,  especially  the  philosophers,  at  all  times  predisposed  to  put  a 

frvourable  and  philosophic  interpretation  upon  the  vulgar  superstitions,  were  led  to  the 

concluaioo,  that  all  the  Egyptian  deities  were  types  and  images  of  one  God.    Cneph, 

Ptha,  Eicton,  Osiris,  and  the  other  gods,  were  each  extolled  as  supreme  by  those 

who  delighted  in  their  worship.     But  as  there  could  not  be  a  plurality  of  supreme 

gods,  the  whole  of  these  names  were  considered  by  some  to  belong  to  one  gQd,  and  to 

designate  merely  his  various  attributes.    And  this  course  seemed  especially  convenient 

to  the  philosophers  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.    Who,  b«ing  utterly  imable 

to  deny  the  turpitude  and  absurdity  of  the  popular  religions,  strenuously  endeavoured 

to  diminiah  the  multitude  of  gods,  and  to  assemble  certain  companies,  as  it  were,  under 

one  roof.     But  St.  Augustine,  among  others,  De  Civitate  Dei,  has  already  successfully 

answered  them. 
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him,  "  the  god  with  moiiT  namea"  Whid)  manj  proper  nsmea 
of  his  Macrobiug  iiisisteth  upon  in  his  Saturnalia,  though  pro- 
bably making  more  of  them  than  indeed  the^  were.  And  the 
moon  was  not  only  so  called,  but  also  Diana,  and  Ludna,  anA 
Hecate,  and  olbcrwise;  insomuch  that  thia  goddess  aUo  hath 
been  etvled  p>lyonymaus  as  well  as  her  brother  the  sun.  And 
lastly,  the  eart|),  besides  those  honorary  titles,  of  bona  dea,  and 
magna  dea,  and  luuter  deorum,  "  the  good  goddess,"  and  "  the 
great  goddeea,"  and  "  the  mother  of  the  gods,  was  multiplied  by 
fljem  into  those  many  goddesses,  of  Vesta,  and  Rhea,  and 
Cybele,  and  Ceres,  and  Proserpina,  and  Ops,  &c.  And  for  this 
cause  was  she  thus  described  by  ^scbylus:>° 

Hal  Fnia  iroWiuv  Ai'DfinTiiiy  popp^  p*f^i 
Et  T.'llue  multorUBi  DOminuni  &ciea  una. 

Now  if  these  inferior  gods  of  the  Pagans  had  each  of  them  so 
many  personal  names  bestowed  upon  them,  much  more  might 
the  supreme  Grod  be  polyonymous  amnnirst  liicni;'  and  so  indeed 
he  was  commonly  styled,  as  that  learned  grammarian  Heeycfaius 
intimates  upon  that  word  iroXuiiuvu/xov,  r^v  fiovaSa  otrru;  ^KtiAoin^ 
Ka\  iiriStTov  'AvifXAwvoci  "  They  called  the  Monad  thns,  and  it 
was  also  the  epithet  of  Apollo;"  where  by  the  Monad,  aooorditu^ 
to  the  Pythagoric  language,  is  meant  the  supreme  Deity,  which 
was  thus  styled  by  the  Pagans  n-oXuuvu/iov,  "  the  being  that 


Tellusque  mullii  una  Tea  nib  rodbnb 

>  For  taj  part,  I  conudor  thii  Kawmiiig  objeetianable  in  two  mptcit.  I,  I|  wnm 
to  mc  h>  be  weak  and  incancliuire :  "  The  ancienU  called  the  infenor  godi  bf  nrioM 
nooiet;  therefbre,  thej  likewiie  dcBgnated  the  ■upreme  God  bj  nuuij  natni»°  Ha 
Cntainlf  miut  be  yaj  euj  of  conviction,  who  an  be  iwajed  bj  an  a>giuiMDt  like 
tbii.  But  in  >uch  matten,  everj  thing  ii  decided  by  teatirooiuca  and  autbcrilia : 
nothiug  is  proTcd  bj  conjectiuca  and  lurmiaea.  II.  The  veiy  fiiundatioii  upoa  whidi 
it  reeta  ia  uncertain.  For  it  maj  be  made  a  matter  or  queMion,  whetber  the  andeiti 
did  call  the  ran,  moon,  and  earth,  by  Tarioui  name*.  I  am  awue,  that  not  a 
Gtw  of  those,  who  endeaToured  to  reduce  the  ancient  supentitiant  to  the  ttaadard 
of  reason,  luppoaed  the  names  of  manj  deities  to  designate  one  ma,  one  niooQ,  and  ooe 
earth.  Miicrobius,  upon  whose  theory  I  hare  Blready  commented  abare,  haatA  be 
discoTcred  the  aun  in  all  the  god*.  Otbera  imagined,  that  the  names  of  IHana,  Vma, 
Aitaite,  Hecate,  and  other  goddcases,  pertained  to  one  moon.  And  many  nnnniil 
'  Vesta,  Cybele,  Rhea,  Ops,  and  other  names  of  goddnsca,  to  designate  one  earth.  But 
it  has  Tery  property  been  questioned,  whether  these  were  not  guided  by  thor  own 
imagination,  rather  than  by  reason  and  truth.  Every  thing  that  ii  [aeorded  leapaaliiif 
these  goda  and  goddeSMS  ^owt,  that  they  were  mortals  celebrated  ftn  theii  infratiOM 
and  exploLtn  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  HcDCS,  Dxta 
ii  very  little  probability  in  the  conceits  of  those,  who,  to  hide  the  defoimi^  of  the  n- 
ceived  supenititions,  determine,  that  the  many  gods  are  one  sun,  or  moon,  or  eaitb. 
And  such  being  the  case,  the  whole  of  this  argument  bill  to  the  groiind.  If  dw 
attainment  lA  truth  be  oar  object,  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  fiiets  tbtKnaalTM,  and  to 
the  andent  histotiea,  and  on  no  BECount  nwbly  lo  -  '  ■-■  ■  ■^ 
pretatious  of  later  writen. 
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bath  many  names."    And  accordingly  Cleanthes  thus  beginneth 
that  fore-<uted  hymn  of  his, 

^  Thoa  most  glorious  of  all  the  immortal  gods,  who  art  called  by 
many  names.  And  Zeno,  his  master,  in  Laertius,^  expressly 
dedareth :  'O  Gcoc  iroXXatg  rrpoariyoptaif:  ovofiaZerai  koto,  rag 
Swoffcccy  **  Ood  is  called  by  many  several  names,  according  to 
his  several  powers  and  virtues ;"  whose  instances  shall  be  after- 
wards taken  notice  of.  Thus  also  the  writer  De  Mundo  :^  ETc 
Si  £v,  wo\vwvvfJL6c  ifTTiy  KoravofiatiAfXivog  toiq  ira3'£<re  irao-tv,  arrfp 
avr^C  vioxfuif  "God,  though  he  be  but  one,  is  polyonymous, 
and  variously  denominated  nrom  his  several  attributes,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  him."  Qusecunque  voles,  (saith  Seneca*) 
illi  propria  nomina  aptabis,  vim  aliquam  effectumque  coclestium 
rerum  continentia.  Tot  appellationes  ejus  possunt  esse  quot 
munera,  **You  may  give  God  whatsoever  proper  names  you 
please,  so  they  signify  some  force  and  effect  of  heavenly  things : 
ne  may  have  as  many  names  as  he  hath  manifestations,  offices, 
and  girts."  Macrobius^  also,  from  the  authority  of  Virgil,  thus 
determines :  Unius  Dei  effectus  varios  pro  variis  censendos  esse 
(or  as  Yossius  corrects  it,  censeri)  numinibus,  "  That  the  various 
effects  of  one  God  were  taken  for  several  gods ;"  that  is,  ex- 
pressed by  several  personal  names;  as  he  there  affirmeth,  the 
divers  virtues  of  the  sun  to  have  given  names  to  divers  gods, 
because  they  gave  occasion  for  the  sun  to  be  called  by  several 
proper  and  personal  names.  We  shall  conclude  with  that  of 
Maximus  Madaurensis,^  before  cited  out  of  St.  Austin :  Hujus 
virtntes  per  mundanum  opus  diffusas  nos  multis  vocabulis  invo- 
camus,  quoniam  nomen  ejus  proprium  ignoramus.     Ita  fit,  ut, 

*  Lib.  7.  segm.  147.  .p.  458.  An  exactly  similar  passage  is  extant  in  the  same 
anthor,  lib.  7.  aegm.  155.  p.  440.  where  he  thus  writes  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
Stoics :  "Ev  rt  dvai  ^tbv,  jcac  vovv,  tat  f i/xap/A^viyv,  cac  Aia,  iroXXaiQ  rt  iripcuQ 
ifvafiaviaiQ  trpoaovoftdZt^^ai,  **  That  God,  ana  mind,  and  fate,  and  Jupiter,  are  one, 
and  called  by  various  other  names." 

'  Cap.  7.  p.  866.  tom.  1.  opp.  Aristotelis. 

*  De  BeneBdm,  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  p.  427.  tom.  I.  opp. 

'  SatumaL  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  p.  272.  Sicut,  says  he,  Maro,  quum  de  una  Junone 
dioeret :  quo  Numine  lato,  ostendit,  unius  Dei  effectus  yarios  pro  Tariis  censendos 
esse  Numinibus :  ita  diverstt  virtutes  solis  nomina  Dis  dederunt,  "  As  Maro,  when  he 
says  in  speaking  of  Juno  alone :  what  deity  having  been  offended,  shows  that  the 
Tarioos  effects  of  one  Grod  are  to  be  considered  as  Tarious  deities;  so  the  different  vir- 
tues of  the  sun  have  given  names  to  divers  gods."  Vossius*  correction  of  this  passage 
occms,  no  doubt,  in  his  work,  De  Idololatria;  but  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  te^  fca  it. 

*  Epist.  ad  Augustinum  :  see  Augustin.  Oper.  tom.  2.  epist.  16.  p.  15.  But  I  know 
not  why  the  learned  Doctor  has  omitted  to  mention,  that  St.  Augustine  in  the  answer 
immedwtely  following  Uus  epistle  sneers  at  the  opinion  of  the  Platonic  philosopher. 
Videa,  sajrs  he,  among  other  things,  in  reference  to  these  words  of  Maximus,  pro  tua 
prodentia,  qoam  locus  late  iste  pateat  reprehensioni,  **  Your  good  sense  will  tell  you, 
how  fety  open  this  passage^is  to  reprehension." 
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dam  ejus  quasi  ((uanlam  membra  carptim  variia  Bupplicationibua 
prosequimnr,  totum  colere  profecto  yideamuri  "  The  virtues  of 
this  one  sopretuG  God,  diiHised  throughout  the  whole  world,  we 
(Pagans)  invoke  under  many  several  names,  because  we  are 
i^orant  what  liis  proper  name  is.  Wherefore  we  thus  wor8hii>^ 
ping  his  several  divided  members,  must  needs  be  judged  to  wor- 
ship him  whole,  we  leaving  out  nothing  of  him."  With  which 
latter  words  secmeEh  to  agree  that  of  the  poet,  wherein  Jupiter 
thus  bespeaks  the  other  gods ; 


Where  it  is  plainly  iotimated,  that  the  many  pagan  gods  were 
but  the  several  divided  members  of  the  one  supreme  Deity,  whe- 
ther, because  according  to  the  Stoical  sense,  the  real  and  natural 
gods  were  all  but  parts  of  the  mundane  soul;  or  else  because  oU 
those  other  fantastic  gods  were  nothing  but  several  personal 
names,  ^ven  to  the  several  powers,  virtues,  and  offices  of  the 
one  Supreme.' 

Now  the  several  names  of  God,  which  the  writer  De  Hondo^ 
instanceth  in,  to  prove  him  polyonymous,  are  first  of  all  snob  aa 
these :  Bpovrtuoici  aud  'Aarfimraio^,  "  the  Thunderer "  and 
"  L%htener ;"  'Yino^,  "  the  Giver  of  tmu  ;"  'Ertinipxtoci  **  the 
Bestower  of  fruits;"  TloXuii^,  "the  Keeper  of  dties;"  H«X(- 
Ytoci  "  ^^€  Mild  and  Placable ;"  under  which  notion  they  sacri- 
nced  no  animals  to  him,  but  only  the  fruits  of  the  earth: 
together  with  many  other  such  epithets,  as  4t[Aio?,  Sfvioc,  'Srpa- 
Ttott  TpovcuovyoC]  Kadaptfioc  HaXaiftvatoct  Scc ;  and  lastly,  he 
is  called  Stunjp  and  'EXtvdiptoc,  "Saviour,"  and  "Aseertor.' 
Answerably  to  which,  Jupiter  had  many  sudi  oamea  given  him 

'  Prom  the  whole  of  this  aod  moch  of  vfaat  follom  ve  learn  merely,  that  amosg 
the  phi]oao[dien  and  vise  men  of  antiquity  there  irere  thoae  who  believed  the  wrenl 
namei  of  goda  to'ngoi^  only  one  ddty.  Nor  wu  this  erer  queationed  bj  auj  one. 
wbo  paid  the  alighteet  attention  to  uideiit  recordi,  The  Stoica  in  paitieulu  mut  Be> 
HMiiiilj  have  held  this  opinion,  inannnch  u  the;  coniidered  all  uuioated  thinp  to  be 
parte  and  monben  of  one  God  difFiued  through  the  whole  of  the  tiiuTene.  Bat  we 
cannot  infer  from  thence,  what  the  leuned  Doctor  hai  andeitoken  to  prove,  tbit  the 
bet  reallr  wai  ai  thej  luppMed,  and  that  the  long  cstklogue  of  gad>  aooMMad  meielf 
of  namea,  eipnoiiig  the  niriaua  nituea  of  one  Dntj.  If  »  hundred  autbon  and  plu- 
toBopban  could  be  produced,  &11  concuiring  in  thi>  one  opinioo :  that  Vanni,  Diiaa, 
Jupiter,  Oairii,  Iii*,  Vulcan,  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  all  (he  other  godi  bendea,  wae 
namea  merelj  of  one  God  or  of  his  Tarious  perfections;  still  it  woold  bj  no  meana 
fbUow  from  mch  unsnimitj,  that  these  men  judged  correctlj  respecting  Iba  tadimt  ' 
religioDa,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  finind  bult  with  in  thdr  opinion.  On  the 
contmrr,  it  ii  ■  wiae  man's  part  to  see,  whether  Iheii  interpretation  ia  borne  out  bf  the 
facta  and  accords  with  the  ntea  and  worahip  of  the  andenta.  If  thia  eonna  be  tiopiti, 
we  shall  soon  become  sensible,  I  Au,  of  the  utter  bllBcy  of  mch  anotioD,and  dinom 
tbia  to  be  the  private  doctrine  of  certain  jduleeophen,  and  not  the  poblie  idigion  of  die 
people.  That  nrions  appellotioiu  were  applied  finmetljr  to  one  God,  aeenAng  to  tbe 
vanet;  of  benefita  which  were  expected  from  him,  is  prettf  cntWD;  bat  tfaia  ha  ao- 
thing  to  do  mtfa  the  present  quesbon. 

'  Cap.  7.  p.  866. 
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ako  by  the  Liatinsy  as  Victor,  Invictus,  Opitulus,  Stator;  the 
tnie  meaning  of  wluch  hat  (according  to  Seneca^),  was  not  that 
which  the  historians  pretend,  quod  post  votum  susceptnm,  acies 
Bomanorom  fugientiom  stetit,  '^  because  once  after  vows  and 
prayers  offered  to  him,  the  flying  army  of  the  Romans  was  made 
to  stand ;"  sed  quod  stant  beneficio  ejus  omnia,  '^  but  because  all 
things  by  means  of  him  stand  firm  and  are  established."  For 
wluch  same  reason  he  was  called  also  by  them  (as  St.  Austin 
informs  us^^)  **  Centupeda,  as  it  were,  standing  firm  upon  an 
hundred  feet ;"  and  '^  Tigillus,  the  beam,  prop,  and  supporter  of 
the  world."  He  was  styled  also  by  the  Latins  (amongst  other 
titles)  Ahnus  and  Buminus,  i.  e.  ^*  He  that  nourisheth  all  things 
as  it  were  with  his  breasts.'**  Again  that  writer  De  Mundo 
addeth  another  sort  of  names,  which  God  was  called  by;  as 
^Av&yKth  *' Necessity,"  because  he  is  an  immoveable  essence, 
though  Cicero,^  gives  another  reason  for  that  appellation:  Tnter- 
dnm  Deum  necessitatem  appellant,  quia  nihil  aliter  esse  possit, 
atque  ab  eo  constitutum  sit,  '*  They  sometimes  call  God  Neces- 
fflty,  because  nothing  can  be  otherwise  than  as  it  is  by  him 
appdnted."  Likewise  Ei/iapiulvi},  because  all  things  are  by  him 
connected  together,  and  proceed  from  him  unhinderably.  Ile- 
Tpwfihniy  because  aU  things  in  the  world  are  by  him  determined, 
and  nothing  lefk  infinite  (or  undetermined).  MoTpa,  because  he 
makes  an  apt  division  and  distribution  of  all  things.  'ASpdorcio, 
because  his  power  is  such,  as  that  none  can  possibly  avoid  or 
escape  him.  Lastly,  that  ingenious  fable  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the 
three  fatal  sbters,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  according  to 
him,  meant  nothing  but  God  neither :  Tavra  Si  wavra  ifrrXv  ovk 
SXXo  rt,  ttXiJv  6  G^oCj  Ka&airBp  koI  6  yivvaXog  ItXarwv  0i?(rl,  "  All 
this  is  nothing  else  but  God,  as  the  noble  and  generous  Plato 
also  intimates,  when  he  afiSrmeth  God  to  contain  the  beginning, 
and  middle,  and  end  of  all  things."  And  both  Cicero  and  Seneca 
tell  us,  that,  amongst  the  Latins,  God  was  not  only  called  Fa- 
tum,  but  aJso  Natura  and  Fortuna.  Quid  aliud  est  natura, 
{stdih  Seneca*)  quam  Deus,  et  divine  ratio,  toti  mundo  et  F^irti- 
bus  ejus  inserta  ?  ^'  What  is  nature  else,  but  God  and  the  divine 
reason,  inserted  into  the  whole  world  and  all  its  several  parts  ?" 
He  adding,  '^that  God  and  nature  were  no  more  two  different 
things  than  Annaeus  and  Seneca."  And,  Nonnunquam  Deum 
(saiu  Cicero')  Fortunam  appellant,  quod  efficiat  multa  impro- 


'  De  BeneSdis,  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  p.  427. ' torn. '1.  opp. 

**  De  CSfitat  Dei,  lib.  7.  cap.  11.  p.  131.  torn.  7.  opp.    In  the  same  passage  be 
tieati  also  of  Jupitc^s  titles  Almus  and  Ruminus. 

*  Rnina  Mamnui. 

^  Academic  QiUBst.  liK  1.  cap.  7.  p.  2233.  torn.  8.  opp. 
>  De  Beneficiis,  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  p.  427. 

*  Academic  Quest,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  2233.  torn.  8.  opp.    The  passage  of  Seneca 
which  follows  occurs  in  the  same  place  as  the  preceding. 
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Tisa  et  Dec  opinata  nobis,  propter  obscuritatem  ignorationemqae 
cansarum,  "  They  aometiiues  call  God  also  by  the  name  of  For- 
tune, because  be  gurpriscth  us  m  many  events,  and  briogeth  to 
pass  things  unexiiected  to  us,  by  reaaon  of  the  obscurity  of 
causes  and  our  ignorance. "  Seoecii  thus  concludes  concerning 
these,  and  the  like  names  of  God  ;  Omnia  cjuadem  Dei  nomimt 
Bun^  vari^  utentia  sua  potestate,  "  These  are  all  names  of  one 
and  the  same  God,  variousK'  manifesting  his  power," 

But  concerning  moat  of  these  fbrem«ntioned  aaoMB  tt  Oodt 
and  such  as  are  like  to  them,  it  was  rightly  obeervad  by  .SL 
Austin,*  that  they  had  no  such  appeannoe  or  shcnr  vf  BaB^ 
distinct  gods:  Hseo  omnia  oogntmuna  impoHMrant  Old  "Utttf 
propter  causas  potestatesqae  diTenaa,  non  tamen  pn^itor  tot  n^ 
etiam  tot  deos  cum  «aoe  ooegerant,  &&  "Thoogh  tlM  Fanw 
"  '  •  ot  offaii 


several  powers,   yet  did  they  not  therefore  seem  to  mako  an 
many  gods  of  them ;  as  if  Viotor  vere  one  god,  and  XnTJotiB 

another  god,  and  Centnpeda  another  god,  and  llgillns  anotfav. 


and  RuminuB  another,"  &c.  Wherefore  there  are  other  e 
of  God  used  amongst  the  Pagans,  which  have  a  greater  show  and 
appearance  of  so  many  distinct  deities,  not  only  because  they  are 
proper  names,  bat  also  because  each  of  them  had  their  peculiar 
temples  appropriated  to  them,  and  their  different  rites  of  woi^ 
ship.  Now  these  are  of  two  sorts :  first,  such  as  signify  the 
Deity  according  to  its  universal  and  all-comprehending  nature ; 
and  secondly,  such  as  denote  the  same  only  according  to  certun 
particular  powers,  manifestations,  and  effects  of  it  in  the  world. 
Of  the  first  kind  there  are  not  a  few.  For  first  of  all.  Pan,  as 
the  very  word  plainly  implies  him  to  be  a  universal  Kumen, 
and  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  Harmostes  of  the  whole  worid, 
or  to  play  upon  the  world  as  a  musical  instrument,  according  to 
that  of  Orpheus*  (or  Onomacritus) : 

So  have  we  before  showed,  that  by  him  the  Arcadians  and 
Greeks  meant,  not  the  corporeal  world  inanimate,  nor  yet  as 
endued  with  a  senseless  nature  only,  but  as  proceeding  from  an 
intellectual  principle  or  divine  spirit,  which  framed  it  harmo- 
niously ;  and  as  being  stiU  kept  in  tune,  acted  and  governed  l^ 


*  Hjmii.  in  Pan«m,  p.  109.  ei.  I^chenbadu  In  the  mne  hjnui  occuivbIm  Um 
TeiM  which  fbllowt.  Uf  Pan  I  have  «1ready  ipoken  abore.  There  i*  nolbing,  whidi  I 
i^uld  feel  leM  diipowd  to  belieis,  than  that  thit  goM-footed  god  wonhipped  bf  tba 
pa«tonil  ArcndianB  was  the  nipicme  Being  or  the  whole  animaMd  nniietae  ;  altbou^ 
fonnerlj,  1  am  awaie,  not  a  few  were  led  bj'  the  aJgnificatioD  of  the  name  to  adofit 
Uua  opinion.  The  aanie,'  I  candidly  taatem,  il  mj  opinion  with  napect  to  tba  otMr 
godi,  whose  namea  are  tranifeiTed  bj  the  leaned  Doctw  to  the  nipreme  Daly. 
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the  same.  Which  therefore  is  said  to  be  the  universal  pastor 
and  shepherd  of  all  mankind,  and  of  the  whole  world,  according 
to  that  other  Orphic  passage : 

BdffKtiv  dvOpwiruv  ytvtrjVf  cat  drtpfJLova  ydiaVf 
PaBcens  hamanum  genua,  ac  sine  limite  terrain. 

And  this  Pan,  Socrates,  in  Plato's  Phasdrus,  plainly  invokes  as 
the  supreme  Numen.  Pan,  therefore,  is  the  one  only  God  (for 
there  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  one  Pan,  more  than  one  all 
or  universe)  who  cont^ned  all  within  himself,  displayed  all  from 
himself,  framing  the  world  harmoniously,  and  who  is  in  a  man- 
ner all  things. 

Again,  Janus,  whom  the  Bomans  first  invoked  in  all  their 
sacrmces  and  prayers,  and  who  was  never  omitted,  whatsoever 
god  they  sacrincea  unto,  was  unquestionably  many  times  taken 
for  a  universal  Numen,  as  in  this  of  Martial  :^ 

.Nitidique  sator  pulcheirime  mundl 

And  again  in  this  of  Ovid  :* 

Quicquid  ubique  Tides,  coelum,  mare,  nubila,  terraa, 

Omnia  aunt  nostra  clausa  patentque  maim : 
Me  penes  est  unum  vasti  custodia  mundl 

From  which  passages  it  also  appears,  that  Janus  was  not  the 
mere  senseless  and  manimate  matter  of  the  world,  but  a  principle 
presiding  over  it.  And  without  doubt  all  the  beginnings  of 
things  were  therefore  referred  to  this  Janus,  because  he  was 
accounted  the  most  ancient  god,  and  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
St.  Austin,^  concluding  him  to  be  the  same  with  Jupiter,  there- 
fore quarrels  with  the  Pagans  (that  is,  with  their  civil  theology) 
for  thus  making  two  gods  of  one  :t  Cum  ergo  Janus  mundus  sit, 
et  Jupiter  mundus  sit,  unusque  sit  mundus,  quare  duo  dii  sunt, 
Janus  et  Jupiter  ?  Quare  seorsum  habent  templa,  seorsum  aras, 
diversa  sacra,  dissimilia  simulachra  ?  Si  propterea,  quia  alia  vis 
est  primordiorum,  alia  causarum,  ex  ilia  Jani,  ex  ista  Jovis 
nomen  accepit :  nunquid  si  unus  homo  in  diversis  rebus 
duas  habeat  potestates,  aut  duas  artes  (quia  singularum  diversa 
vis  est)  ideo  duo  dicuntur  artifices?  &c.  ^' Since  therefore 
Janus  is  the  world,  and  Jupiter  is  the  worlc^  and  there  is 
but  one  world,  how  can  Janus  and  Jupiter  be  two  gods? 
Why  have  they  their  temples  apart,  their  altars  apart,  distinct 

»  Epigramm.  Ub.  10.  epigr.  28.  p.  411.  •  Fast.  1.    [Ver,  117.] 

'  In  this  passage,  bowerer,  he  does  not  give  this  as  his  own  opinion,  but  as  that  of 
VaiTo  and  some  other  Romans,  and  endeavours  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity.    He 
bimadf  neither  supposed  Janus  to  be  the  world  nor  Jupiter,  but  argued  against  his 
adTeraaries  upon  tn^  own  assumptions, 
t  Cif.  Deor.  lib.  7.  cap.  10.    [P.  181.] 
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sacred  things,  and  etatues  of  different  forma  ?  If  because  tha 
force  of  be^inninfra  is  one,  and  the  force  of  causes  another,  he  is 
therefore  (»Ued  Janus  from  the  former,  and  Jupiter  from  the 
hitter ;  I  ask  whothcr  or  no,  if  one  man  have  two  several  arts 
about  difleren  t  things,  he  therefore  be  to  be  called  two  artificers? 
Or  is  there  any  more  reason,  why  one  and  the  same  god,  having 
two  powers,  one  over  the  beginnings  of  things,  and  another  over 
the  causes,  should  therefore  be  accounted  two  gods  ?"  Where, 
when  Jupiter  and  Janus  are  both  said  to  be  the  world,  this  is  to 
be  understood  properly  not  of  the  matter,  but  the  soul  or  mind  of 
the  world,  as  St,  Austin*  himself  elsewhere  declares:  Sit  Jupi- 
ter corporei  hujua  niundi  animus,  qui  universam  istam  molem,  ex 
qnatuor  elementls  constructam  atque  compactnm,  implet  et 
movet,  "Let  Jupiter  be  the  mind  of  this  corporeal  world,  which 
both  filleth  and  moveth  that  whole  bulk,  compounded  and  made 
up  of  the  four  elements."  Nevertheless,  as  the  soul  and  body 
both  together  are  called  the  man,  so  was  the  whole  animated 
world  by  the  Pagans  called  God.  Now  the  forcincntionefl  argu- 
mentation of  St.  Austin,  though  it  be  good  against  the  Pagwta* 
civil  theology,  yet  their  other  arcane  and  natural  theology  was 
nnconcerned  in  it,  that  plainly  acknowledging  all  to  be  bnt  one 
God,  which  for  cert^  reasons  was  worshipped  under  sevend 
names,  and  with  different  rites.  Wherefore  Janus  and  Jufutflr, 
being  really  bnt  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  sapceme 
G^od,  that  conjecture  of  Salmasius^  seems  very  probable,  that  the 
Bomans  derived  their  Janus  from  Zavoc,  the  ^toHui  Jupiter. 

•  CiT.  Deor.  lib.  4.  «p.  11.     [P.  76.] 

*  Where  Salrouhu  pat  forth  thia  conjecture,  ii  more  than  I  can  tell.  But  it  lis 
been  adopted  both  bj  lonie  others,  and  not  long  ago  bjr  P.  Dan.  Host,  Prop.  4.  cap,  9. 
aecL  2.  p.  323.  who  proTCS  from  it,  that  Jaaiii  and  Jupiter  are  the  aame.  Ha«  litUa 
importance  ia  to  be  attached  howeier,  to  what  ii  here  eruditelj  argued  teeperting 
Janui,  will  be  apparent  to  EYerr  one  fnim  the  following  panoge  of  Amobin*,  Adr. 
Gentei,  lib.  3.  p.  147.  Incipiamua  ■  Jaao,  quem  quidem  ex  Tobii  roundum,  anniBi 
alii,  •olem  ene  prodiderunt  noneutli.  Quod  n  accipiamun,  ut  Terum  ait,  aequitDr, 
ut  intelligi  debent,  nullum  unquam  fiiioe  Janum,  quem  ferunt  ccelo  atqori  He- 
cate procreatam,  in  Italia  rc^naoe  primam,  JanicuU  oppidi  conditocem,  patiiB 
Fonti,  Tultumi  generum,  Juturns  maritum,  "  Let  oi  b^n  with  Janna,  whan  aocaa 
of  you  have  pronounced  to  be  the  world,  othen  the  fear,  oUien  the  ma.  Whidi 
if  we  admit  to  be  true,  we  mtiat  neceaarily  auppoae,  that  no  nidi  Janni  erer  eiirted, 
aa  the  one  nid  to  haie  iprnng  fh>m  Ccelui  sod  Hecate,  and  to  hare  fint  mgned  n 
Italy,  the  fbunder  of  tha  town  Janiculum.  the  father  oT  Fontua,  the  aon-in-law  d 
Vnltumui,  and  the  hniband  of  Jutuma."  In  the  fint  place,  therefore,  the  hiMoij  ct 
Janui,  which  abowed  him  to  hare  been  an  aucieDt  king  of  Italy,  expoied  the  cna 
and  tdllj  ot  that  more  arcane  or  nthet  ipuriotu  theologjr  of  tha  Bomana.  Seeandlfi 
thiaa  theotogiata,  who  fancied  themaelTea  to  be  lo  wondetfotl}  iDgenioai  in  expooiidiBg 
the  poptitar  relipani,  matnallj  aniOMd  and  eenlraduM  eadi  ^her.  Far  while  tlier 
areat  iMoe  as  to  tb«  thing  of  wludi  Janna  it  the  figure  and  mi  bol;  white,  wSarrmiMi 
Virgil  infonna  ni,  one  aeea  in  him  the  ton,  another  the  world,  anoUief  tbe7ear,anathM 
Mara,  another  the  air;  the;  plainty  proie,  that  not  the  ali^tcM  aedit  ■  to  he  attaAtd 
to  them  and  thai  the  whole  of  thia  lyatcm  of  retigiooa  ezpoaition  a  to  be  daaad 
among  Uie  aporta  and  Togaiica  of  the  human  intellect.  The  aame  maj  be  aud  cf  At 
other  god*  bem  nmiticaied. 
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Genius  was  also  another  of  the  twenty  select  Koman  gods ; 
and  that  tlds  was  likewise  a  universal  Nunien,  containing  the 
whole  nature  of  things,  appears  from  this  of  Festus  :^  Genium 
appellabant  Deum,  qui  vim  obtineret  rcrum  omnium  gerendap- 
rum,  "  They  called  that  God,  who  hath  the  power  of  begetting 
or  producing  all  things,  Genius."  And  St.  Austin*^  also  plainly 
dedareth  Genius  to  be  the  same  with  Jupiter;  that  is,  to  be  but 
another  name  for  the  one  supreme  God :  Cum  alio  loco  [Varro] 
dicit,  genium  esse  uniuscujusque  animum  rationalem ;  talem 
autem  mimdi  animum  Deum  esse,  ad  hoc  idem  utique  revocat, 
ut  tanquam  universalis  Genius,  ipse  mundi  animus  esse  credatur. 
Hie  est  igitur,  quem  appellant  Jovem.  And  afterwards:  Rcstat 
ut  eum  singulariter  et  excellenter  dicant  deum  Genium,  quem 
dicunt  mundi  animum ;  ac  per  hoc  Jovem,  "  When  Varro  else- 
where calleth  the  rational  mind  of  every  one  a  genius,  and 
affirmeth  such  a  mind  of  the  whole  world  to  be  God ;  he  plainly 
implieth,  that  God  is  the  universal  genius  of  the  world,  and  that 
Genius  and  Jupiter  are  the  same.  And  though  Genius  be 
sometimes  used  for  the  mind  of  every  man,  yet  the  god  Genius, 
spoken  of  by  way  of  excellency,  can  be  no  other  than  the  mind 
of  the  whole  world,  or  Jupiter." 

Again,  that  Chbonos  or  Saturn  was  no  particular  deity, 
but  the  universal  Numen  of  the  whole  world,  is  plainly  affirmed 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  where,  commending  the  fertility 
of  Italy,  he  writeth  thus :  OvS^v  ovv  ^avfxaaTOv  Tovg  Tra\aiovg 
icpav  uiroXa&cv  tov  Kjoovov  t7)v  xwpav  ravrriVy  rov  fxlv  Sa/juova 
TOVTOv  olofxivovg  ilvai  iraaiic  ^vSaifxovtag  Sor^pa,  koL  TrXijpwrijv 
nvOpiiwoig'  eiTE  Xpovov  avrov  8tt  icoXcTv,  ic  *^EXXijv6c  a^iovaiVy 
£iT€  K/tMJvov  itg  'Pcd/LiaToi,  waaav  Bk  7repiu\ri(p6Ta  Trjv  tov  KO(r/iOv 
^i/trev,  oirSrepov  av  rig  ovofjicKTOi,  "  Wnerefore  it  is  no  wonder,  if 
the  ancients  thought  this  country  to  be  sacred  to  Saturn,  they 
supposing  this  goa  to  be  the  giver  and  perfecter  of  all  happiness 
to  men ;  whether  we  ought  to  call  him  Chronos,  as  the  Greeks 
will  have  it,  or  Cronos  as  the  Romans ;  he  being  either  way  such 
a  god  as  comprehends  the  whole  nature  of  the  world."  But  the 
word  Saturn  was  Hetrurian  Twhich  language  was  originally 

'  De  Verborain  Significat  Ub.  7.  in  Dion.  Godofrediu^  Auctores  Latlnffi  Linguae 
p.  272. 

•  CiT.  Deor.  lib.  7.  cap.  13.     [P.  132.] 

*  Si.  Augostine,  however,  is  not  stating  his  own  but  Yarro's  opinion.  What  he 
himself  thought  of  such  spurious  interpretations  of  the  different  religions  he  declares, 
after  expounding  Varro^  opinions,  in  the  following  words :  Sed  quum  conantur  vanis- 
Binaa  fidmlas  aive  hominum  res  gestas  velut  naturalibus  interpretationibus  honorare, 
etiam  homines  acutissimi  tantas  patiuntur  angustias,  ut  eorum  quoque  vanitatem  dolere 
copuDur,  "  But  even  the  most  acute  men,  when  they  attempt  to  dignify  the  vainest 
fablfli,  or  the  actions  of  mortals,  as  it  were  by  physical  interpretations,  are  involved  in 
so  graflt  perplexity,  that  we  cannot  help  being  grieved  at  their  own  vanity,"  De  Civitat 
Dei,  cap.  18.  p.  135.    Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  this  observation. 

t  Rom.  Ant.  lib.  1.  p.  24.  Steph. 
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Oriental)  and  being  derived  from  inn  eignifies  "  hidden  j"  so  that 
by  Satum  was  meaat  that  hidden  principle  of  the  universe, 
which  cont^etli  all  things ;  and  he  was  therefore  called  by  the 
RomaoB,  Dens  Latius,  "  the  hidden  God ;"  as  the  wife  of  Satum 
in  the  pontifical  books  is  Latia  Saturni,  and  the  land  itself 
(which  in  the  Hetnirian  language  was  Saturnia)  is  in  the  Roman 
Latium ;  from  whence  the  inhabitants  were  called  Latins,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  worshippers  of  the  hidden  God.  More- 
over, that  Saturn  could  not  be  inferior  to  Jupiter,  according  to  the 
fabalous  theolo<;y,  is  plain  from  hence,  because  he  is  therein  s^ 
to  have  been  his  father.  But  then  the  question  will  l>e,  how 
Satum  and  Jupilcr  could  he  both  of  them  one  and  the  same 
universal  Numen?  To  which  there  are  several  answers.  For 
firstf  Plato,  who  propounds  this  difficulty  in  his  Cratylue, 
Bolves  it  thus :  Tiiiit  by  Jupiter  here  is  to  be  understood  the 
eoul  of  the  world,  which,  according  to  his  theology,  wae  derived 
from  a  perfect  ;md  eternal  mind  or  intellect  {which  Chronos  is 
interpreted  to  bt)  ;ts  Chronos  also  depended  upon  Uranus  or 
CceluB,  the  "  supreme  heavenly  God,"  or  "  first  ori^nal  Draty." 
So  that  Plato  here  finds  his  Trinity  of  divine  hypoBtaaea,  archiol 
and  universal,  ToyaSov,  Noiic,  &nd  I'ux^i"'  in  "  Uranus,  Chrraia^ 
and  Zeus;"  or  Coelua,  Satum,  and  Jupiter.  Others  coooeive 
that  according  to  the  plainer  aad  more  simple  sense  of  Hettod^ 
Thec^nia,  that  Jupiter,  Who,  together  with  Neptune  and  Flato^ 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Satum,  was  not  the  euprwne 
Deity,  nor  the  soul  of  the  world  neither,  but  only  the  .^ttner,  aa 
Neptune  was  the  sea,  and  Pluto  the  earth.  All  which  are  eud 
to  have  been  begotten  by  Chronos,  or  Satum,  the  son  of  Uti- 
nus;  that  is,  as  much  as  to  say,  by  the  hidden  virtue  of  the 

"  The  learned  DactoT  findra  he  hat  discovered  more  in  Pluto  than  if  to  bttattoi  m 
Mid.  Foi  thii  philoMpber  not  onlf  doe<  not  Bpeik  of  thoM  prindplca,  but  cno 
briaga  forward  mfficient  to  show,  that  be  had  not  theilightoM  id««  of  nppljing  tlw  Iw- 
toriea  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Uianiu  to  those  three  naturea.  Id  hia  Cnlflna, 
indeed,  p.  262.  he  eiplaiai  the  &bte  of  Jupil«r*B  origin  from  Saturn,  by  nippaang 
Jupiter  to  be  derived  tmm  aome  great  intelligence :  EC^a/ov  li,  ftiy^Xiic  nwif 
liavoiac  Uyovov  ilvm  tAv  Ain,  "But  H  b  prohebte,  that  Jvpiter  ii  tlw  o^Miag  of  a 
certaiD  gresl  intelligence."  But  it  ia  diSicidt  to  understand  the  mnanhig  of  th«M 
irordi.  For  b  little  befbre  he  had  openly  declaied  Jupiter  to  be  tb«  (uprema  Ood, 
calling  him,  i!px''>"'<'  ■"'  fiaviXia  ruv  rivTum,  "  the  prince  and  king  of  all  tUiip." 
In  wiat  teste,  therelore,  tlie  ropreme  God  la  mid  by  faim  to  be  the  aoa  of  a  eaaok 
great  intelligence,  I  own  myaelf  at  a  losa  to  conceive.  Mudi  leaa  do  I  nuderalaiid  hia 
meaning,  when  be  afterwards  apealu  of  Satum  ei  being  aprung  from  Cslna :  *Km  tl, 
aayi  be,  Oipavou  viit,  wc  Xdyof  ^  li  ai  l^  ri  Sv»i  ^i^  coX^  lv(t  i-oBra  ri  liafui 
KaXiieiai  Oipavla,  opwra  ri  Svu,  "  He  ii  aaid  to  be  the  aon  of  Cteloa :  tot  ^  U  ri 
iyui  S^if  is  rightly  called  Oipaula,  u  Apvvn  ri  ivu."  Let  other*  explore  tha  aanae 
and  force  of  these  worda  ;  for  my  part.  I  feel  no  inclinntioa  to  do  ao.  Of  thk  I  an 
■atiiSed,  that  Plato  here  trifles  hke  the  lowest  of  grsminariaDa.  I  -perociva  ate  ttat 
they  are  mistaken  who  auppoae  him  to  have  held  Uranoa,  Salom,  and  Jnplter  to  ha 
respectively  what  hia  followers  call  rdyodiv,  vauc,  and  ^dx4-  Abool  IM  nit,  tat 
othen  be  aolicitouB.  Alao,  let  those  who  are  so  diapoaed  aaseut  to  tbe  If  iiiulDadcs'l 
conjeeturea  regarding  the  origin  of  the  words  Satumui,  Tjtinm,  and  oUioa:  toMjadl^ 
I  most  candidly  conOsa,  they  appear  idle  and  Dugftl«ry 
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supreme  heavenly  Grod.  But  the  writer,  De  Mundo,*  though 
makitig  Jupiter  to  be  the  first  and  supreme  God,  jet,  (taking 
Chronos  to  signify  immensity  of  duration,  or  eternity)  will  have 
Jupiter  to  be  the  son  of  Chronos  in  this  sense,  because  he  doth 
Sc^Kciv  IS  oicIjvoc  aripfjiovog  ug  iTtpov  aliijvay  "  continue  from  one 
eternity  to  another ;"  so  that  Chronos  and  Zeus  are  to  him  in  a 
manner  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
no  ingenious  and  learned  Pagan,  who  well  understood  the 
natur^  theolo^,  would  deny,  but  that  the  best  answer  of  all  to 
this  difficulty  is  this,  that  there  is  no  coherent  sense  to  be  made 
of  all  things  in  the  fabulous  theology.    St  Austin,*  from  Varro, 

g'ves  us  this  account  of  Saturn,  that  it  is  he,  who  produceth 
om  himself  continually  the  hidden  seeds  and  forms  of  things, 
and  reduceth  or  receiveth  them  again  into  himself;  which  some 
think  to  have  been  the  true  meaning  of  that  fable  concerning 
Saturn's  devouring  his  male  children,  because  the  forms  of  these 
corporeal  things  are  perpetually  destroyed,  whilst  the  material 
parts  (signified  by  the  female)  still  remaui.     However,  it  is  plain, 
that  this  was  but  another  Pagan  adumbration  of  the  Deity,  that 
being  also  sometimes  thus  defined  by  them,  as  St.  Austin^  like- 
wise  informs    us,t    Sinus  quidam  naturae  in  seipso   continens 
omnia,  **  A  certain  bosom,  or  deep  hollow,  and  inward  recess  of 
nature,  which  containeth  within    itself  all   things."     And  St. 
Austin    himself   concludes,   that  according  to    this   Varronian 
notion  of  Saturn  likewise,  the  Pagan  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were 
really  but  one  and^he  same  Numen,  De  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  7.  cap.  13. 
Wherefore,  we  may  with  good  reason  afiirm,  that  Saturn  was 
another  name  for  the  supreme  God  amongst  the  Pagans,  it  signi- 
fying that  secret  and  hidden  power,  which  comprehends,  pervades, 
and  supports  the  whole  world ;  and  which  produces  the  seeds  or 
seminal  principles  and  forms  of  all  thin&^s  from  itself.     As  also 
Uranus  or  Ccelus  was  plainly  yet  another  name  for  the  same 
supreme  Deity  (or  the  first  divine  hypostasis) ;  comprehending 
the  whole. 

In  the  next  place,  though  it  be  true  that  Minerva  be  pome- 
times  taken  for  a  particular  god,  or  for  God  according  to  a  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  him  in  the  JEther,  (as  shall  be  showed 
afterwards ;)  yet  was  it  often  taken  also  for  the  supreme  God, 

♦  Cap.  7.  p.  869.     [Tom.  1.  Arwtot] 

'  De  CiTitat.  Dei.  lib.  7.  cap.  13.  p.  132.  torn.  7.  opp. 

'  Bot  in  this  paflMge  of  St  Augustine  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Saturn,  nor  do 
the  words  here  adduc^  pertain  to  Saturn.  He  is  speaking  of  those  who  suppose  God 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  world  to  be  his  body :  Non  enim,  says  he,  ingenii 

opus  eat    excellentia,  ut    depodto    studio  contentionis  attendant, si  mundus 

Dens  est,  ainu  quodam  natuna  in  se  ipso  continens  omnia,  **  For  there  is  no  need  of 
mipuaing  intellect,  that  having  laid  aside  the  spirit  of  contention,  they  may  consider, 
if  the  world  is  God,  containing  all  thmgs  within  himself  in  a  certain  bosom  or 
leoesi  of  nature."    What,  1  ask,  has  tiiis  to  do  with  Saturn. 

t  De  av.  Dei.  bb.  4.  cap.  12.    [P.  77.] 

*  ThuB  in  that  old  inscription :  Optimus  Maximus  C(ELUs  JfTEUNUs  Jupiter. 
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according  to  his  most  general  notion,  or  as  a  univer^  Kumen 
Effusing  himself  tbcou^i  all  things.  Thus  hath  it  been  alread; 
proTed,  that  Neith  or  Ncithas  was  the  same  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians, aa  Athena  iimongat  the  Greeks,  and  Minerva  aniongst  the 
Latina ;  which  tli»t  it  waa  a  universal  Nutuen,  appears  from  that 
Egyptian  inacription  in  the  temple  of  this  god,  "  I  am  all  that 
waa,  is,  and  sbuU  be,"  And  accordingly,  Athenagorafi  tella  us,^ 
that  Athena  of  the  Greeks  woe,  v  fpavi}ai€:  Bia  ttovtimiv  SiJ/- 
KOvvo,  "wisdom  passing  and  difiusing  itself  through  all  things  :" 
as  in  the  book  of  Wiadom  it  is  calleu,  ii  -rrai-TiDv  Ti\viTt^,  "  the 
Arttfex  of  all  things,"  and  is  said  Sh'ikhv  icai  \i.ipiiv  cta  vavrntv, 
"  to  pass  and  move  through  all  things."  Wherefore,  this  Athena 
or  lunerva  of  the  Pagans  was  cither  the  first  supreme  Deity,  a 
perfect  and  infinite  Mind,  the  original  of  all  things;  or  else  a  , 
aecond  ^vine  hypostasis,  the  immediate  offspring  and  first-  ' 
b^otten  of  that  first  original  Deity.  Thus,  Aristidee,  in  his  i 
oration  upon  ilincrva  :*  Tlavra  /liv  ovv  ra  KoXXtara  irto't  'AOijvav  J 
rt  ical  f£  'ABtivuc-'  KtipaXaiov  8!  inriiv,  tou  wa\Tuiv  Sip^mupyov  ' 
Kol  ^aaiXiu>c  vale  i'"'  /fovii  c>)  fiovov'  (i\i  -yap  *^X(i',  i^  "itok 
hftortfioo  iroifiatitv  aurqv*  aXX'  ava'jfwp-^aa^  avroc  £■?  avrhw, 
ovrdc  iK  avrou  ytv^  te  koI  Tinru  rqv  ^i6v  Start  Eirri  pfvi)  fif^ai^K 
yvjiaia  tov  7eaTp6(,  i^  laov  koI  hfioXoyovvrof  fovriu  rov  ytvomt 
ytvofiivii,  &c,  ".Wherefore  all  the  most  exc^ent  thinga  are  in 
Minerva,  and  from  her  :  but  to  speak  briefly  of  her,  this  is  the 
only  immediate  offspring  of  the  only  maker  and  king  of  all 
things;  for  he  had  none  of  equal  honour  with  himsu^ 'upon 
whom  he  should  beget  her,  and  therefore  retiring  into  himaelf, 
he  b^at  her,  and  brought  her  forth  from  himseU:  bo  that  tluB 
is  the  only  genuine  ompring  of  the  first  father  of  alL"  And 
again :  Hff oopoc  8'  ai>  ^qvi,  Sttiav  Kara  yiipa  rov  irarpic 
aiir^v  ica5itofi{vf)V,  rac  ivroXac  TOit;  ^loX^  axoSi\ta^ai'  ay^iXov 
ftiv  yap  itTTi  fuf^biv  ri  &i,  ruv  hyyiXwv  oAAoif  oXAa  iTtrarru 
vpbiTt]  Trapa  rov  vaTpQiywapaXafi^avouaa,  avr  t^iryqrow  rivoc  oSva 
roTc  ^EOic  Kol  elaaywylio^,  Brav  ko]  tOutov  S(n,  "Pindar  alao 
affirmeth  concerning  Minerva,  that  sitting  at  toe  riffht-hand  of 
her  father,  she  there  reoeireth  commands  from  nim  to  be 
delivered  to  the  gods.  For  she  is  greater  than  the  angel^  and 
commandeth  them  some  one  thing  and  some  another,  according  as 
she  had  first  received  of  her  father ;  she  performing  the  office  of 
an  interpreter  and  introducer  to  the  gods,  when  it  is  needfoL* 
Where  we  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  this  word  anael  came  to 
be  in  use  amongst  the  Pagans  from  Jews  and  Christiana,  about 
this  very  age  that  Aiistides  lived  in ;  after  which  we  meet  with 
it  frequenUy  in  the   writings  of  their  philoeophera.     Lastly, 

'LcgaLpiD  ClinMiaiiii,cap.  19.  p.86.  Atbmsgonu,  howeTn,  doM  not  decki*  thi*  to 
be  bis  own  opiDim,  but  that  of  certsan  Gi«elu,  wbidibahimaalf  deq^nandiniTMto 
bttlalw. 

•  P.  192. 
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Arbtidee  thus  concludeth  his  oration  upon  Minerva:    S^^cSov 

•  jap  Sivufuv  Tov  Aioc  ilvai  \iywv  rig  aifrriv  lie  roirwVf  ouk  av 

afiopravoi'  &aT€  rl  Set  fUKpoXoyufr^ai  rag  iv  fiipet  irpa^ug  avrrig 

SinyoifUvoVf  &iror*  i^eari  ra  tov  Aibg  ipya  KOiva  tov  Aiog  ilvai 

Jnaai  Kol  Trig  ^ASfijvagy  "  He  that  from  what  we  have  said  will 
etermine  that  Minerva  is  as  it  were,  the  power  and  virtue  of 
Jupiter  himselfy  will  not  err.  Wherefore  {not  to  enumerate  all 
the  minute  things  belonmng  to  Minerva)  we  conclude  thus  con- 
cerning her,  that  all  the  works  of  Jupiter  are  common  with 
Jupiter  and  Minerva."  Wherefore,  that  conceit  which  the  learned 
and  industrious  Yossius^  somewhere  seems  to  favour,  that  the 
Pagans'  luiversal  Numen  was  no  other  than  a  senseless  nature, 
or  spermatic  reason  of  the  whole  world,  undirected  by  any 
higher  intellectual  principle,  (which  is  indeed  no  better  than 
downright  atheism)  is  plainly  confuted  from  hence,  they  making 
wisdom  and  understanding,  under  these  names  of  Neith,  Athena, 
and  Minerva,  to  be  either  the  absolutely  supreme  Deity,  or  the 
first  b^otten  offspring  of  it.^ 

To  Minerva  may  be  added  Apollo,  who,  though  often  taken 
for  the  sensible  sun  animated,  and  so  an  inferior  Deity,  yet  was 
not  always  undeistood  in  this  sense,  nor  indeed  then  when  he  was 
reckoned  amongst  the  twelve  Consentes,  because  the  sun  was 
afterwards  added  to  them,  in  the  number  of  the  eight  select  gods. 
And  that  he  was  sometimes  taken  for  the  supreme  universal 
Numen,  the  maker  of  the  sun  and  of  the  whole  world,  is  plainly 
testified  by  Plutarch  (who  is  a  competent  witness  in  this  case,  he 
being  a  priest  of  this  Apollo)  writing  thus  concerning  him  in  his 
Defect  of  Oracles  :*  Eire  ^Xk^c  €<mv,  cire  Kvpiog  riklou  Kai  warnp^ 
Koi  iiriKUva  tov  oparov  7ravr^c»  ovk  iiKog  awa^iovv  <l>tjvrig  Toifg  vvv 
avOpwwovgj  olg  aiTi6g  ioTi  yaviaewgy  Kal  Tpo6Tjg,  kol  tov  aivai  kqi 
^ovetv,  ^^  Whether  Apollo  be  the  sun,  or  wnether  he  be  the  lord 
and  father  of  the  sun,  placed  far  above  all  sensible  and  corporeal 
nature,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  now  deny  his  oracles  to  them, 
to  whom  himsdf  is  the  cause  of  generation  and  nourishment,  of 
Ufe  and  understanding.^ 

*  De  Idololatria,  lib.  7.  cap.  1.  p.  718. 

*  Of  Minenra,  the  goddess  Neith,  and  the  inscription  found  in  the  temple  of  Neith, 
I  baTC  alreadj  said  what  will  be  sufiident  towazds  detennining  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tions adranoed  in  this  place.  Aristides  is  not  a  writer,  from  whom  we  can  learn  the 
religions  cf  the  andenta.  Besides,  the  passages  here  dted  from  him  do  not  prove 
what  the  leaned  Doctor  is  so  anxious  to  inculcate,  that  the  name  Minerva  designated 
the  supreme  God. 

*  Page  413. 

*  From  this  passage  of  Plutarch  we  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  infer  what  the  learned 
Doctor  fimcies  to  be  evident  from  it,  that  Apollo  was  sometimes  taken  for  the  supreme 
Being.  I.  It  proves  that  some  did  not  suppose  him  to  be  the  sun,  but  the  lord  and 
fiither  of  the  sun,  whom  no  one  beholds.  Which  opinion,  I  consider,  amounts  to  this, 
that  Apollo  was  the  nature,  which  both  nuide  the  sun  and  continually  governs  and 
controls  It.  But  I  see  no  necessity  for  our  supposing,  that  they  held  Apollo  to  be  that 
fint  pxindple^  from  which  all  thlngB  emanated.    As  must  be  known  to  all,  who  possesi 
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Moreover,  Urania  Aphrodite,  the  Heavenly  Venus  or  Love, 
was  a  uaivereal  Numen  also,  or  another  name  of  God,  according  ■ 
to  his  more  general  notion,  as  comprehending  the  whole  world ; 
it  being  the  same  with  that'Epwc,  "  Love,"  which  Orpheus,  and 
others  m  Aristotte,  niade  to  be  the  first  origincJ  of  all  things : 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  ancients  thstinguiehed  concerning  a  double 
Venus  and  Love.  Thus  Pauaanios,  in  Plato's  Symposium;* 
'H  filv  yi  trov  irpirr^vHpa  ko!  a^iJTwp  Oiipavou  &ijyonjp,  $v  817 
xal  otipavlav  hrovo/ia^ofiiv'  17  SJ  vtwripa,  Ai&c  Kot  Aiu'ivtic,  !}V  it 
wavottfMv  KoXoviiiv'  avajKaiov  S^  kqI 'Epturo,  tov  ;ih>  irlp^  avv- 
tpyi>v,  iravSjifiov  6p^u3C  KoXiiaiai,  rov  Si  ovpaviov,  "  There  are 
two  Venus's,  and  therefore,  two  Loves ;  one  the  older,  and 
without  a  mother,  the  daughter  of  Urnnua  or  heaven,  which  we 
call  the  heavenly  Venus;  another  younger,  begotten  from 
Jupiter  and  Dionc,  which  we  call  the  vulgar  Venus :  and  ac- 
coraii^Iy  are  there  of  neoessity  two  loves,  answering  to  these 
two  Venus's,  the  one  vulgar  and  the  other  heavenly."  The  elder 
of  these  two  Vomises  ts  in  Plato  said  to  be  senior  to  Jnphet  and 
Satnm,  and  by  Or|)l)eiii!,"  the  oldest  of  all  things,  and  TrptoTog 
ytvlrwp,  "  the  first  begetter  of  all."  Upon  whim  account  per^ 
naps,  it  was  called  by  the  oriental  nations  Mylitta  or  Qcnitfix,  u 
bemg  the  fruitful  mother  of  alL  Thb  was  also  the  same  with 
Plato's  ro  wpCiTov  KaXov,  "the  first  ffur;"  the  cause  of  all  pul- 
chritude, order,  and  harmony  in  the  world.  And  Pauaanus,' 
the  writer,  tells  us,  that  there  were  temples  severally  erected  to 
each  of  these  Venuses  or  Loves,  the  h^renly  and  the  vulgar ; 
and  that  Urania,  or  the  heavenly  Venus,  was  so  called,  br\  ipwi 
Kodopu  ital  airiiXXayplvtf  ir69ov  atMifiaruv,  "because  the  love 
belonging  to  it  was  pure,  and  free  from  all  oorporeal  affection :" 
which,  as  it  is  in  men  is  but  a  particular  partidpation  of  that 
first  Urania,  or  heavenly  Venus  and  Love,  Otod  himw-lf-     And 

urea  a  (light  acqnuntanee  irith  ancient  maUen,  it  ma  the  prevailing  bdieC  in  fcmer 
tima.  that  ceitain  genii  or  gods  were  placed  otct  the  heaTenlj  bodio^  wbo  niled  tboa 
at  will.  The;  lupposed,  therefore,  that  the  lun  had  aleo  ita  am  preaidiiig  ddt;. 
Hen«,  that  direriitj  of  opinion  among  the  ancient!  napecting  ApoUo,  to  which 
Plutarch  alludes  ;  Kme  conndering  him  to  be  the  nm,  othan,  the  god,  who  goTona  Iba 
nin.  II.  Apollo  ii  called  b;  Plutarch  the  cauae  of  IJh,  wiidom,  and  QOarnlnnent. 
But  neither  do  theaa  words  clear];  point  out  th»«ipreme  God.  For  who,  I  aik,  ii  aot 
aware  that  all  theae  were  aicribed  bj  the  ancienta  to  the  ran  ?  HacioUiu,  ^t"""i, 
lib.  1.  cap.  19.  p.  S91.  nfi  ;  Sol  mundi  caput  Mt  et  tenun  ntor,  omniiqiie  na  ijua 
n<m  in  qijodam  divisonim  miniWario  mtmbronim,  nd  in  aola  menla  coiuiitit,  eujna 
ndn  in  cspite  eat,  "  The  ran  ii  the  head  of  the  world,  and  tbe  pamt  of  thiiis*,  and 
the  whole  of  ita  power  consista,  not  in  a  certain  Ainction  of  the  dinded  nemfatta,  hot 
in  mind  alone,  the  uat  of  which  is  in  the  head."    Add  Julian^  Oration,  In  Sobn. 

•  P.  108. 

^  Theie  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  b;inn  to  Venn^n.  Ifil.  opp.  ■Hbmi^ 
Tanua  is  there  said  to  produce  all  thin^  and  ia  ttj\ei  ytvlnipa  iti,  '  griJilM 
mother."  But  this  hymn,  as  is  eridenl  almoat  from  erer;  Terse,  wia  not  dadiotad  to 
the  hearenlj  Venus,  but  to  the  one,  who  was  said  to  hare  sprung  ftmn  tbeftotk  of  Iha 
sea  and  to  hare  paninBtelj  lofed  Adoni*. 

■  In  Baolic  lib.  9.  cap.  16.  p.  712. 
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thus  is  Venus  described  by  Euripides,  in  Stobaeus,^  as  the 
supreme  Numen: 

'AXX*  ov^  &v  cliroic,  ovdk  jurprieiiaQ  Hv, 

^'Offti  irifvn  Kal  kf*  ^ov  ciipxirai' 

A6nf  rpi^u  ik  K&fik  xai  iravraQ  Bporoi^c*  &^* 

To  this  sense :  ^*  Do  vou  not  see  how  great  a  god  this  Venus  is  ? 
but  you  are  never  able  to  declare  her  greatness,  nor  to  measure 
the  vast  extent  thereof.  For  this  is  she  which  nourisheth  both 
thee  and  me,  and  all  mortals,  and  which  makes  heaven  and  earth 
friendly  to  conspire  together,"  &c.  But  by  Ovid  this  is  more 
fully  expressed,  in  his  Fastorum  :^^ 

Ilia  quidem  totum  digniisima  temperat  orbem, 

IIU  tenet  nullo  regna  minora  Deo : 
Juraque  dat  ooelo,  tente,  natalibus  undis  ; 

Perque  suos  initus  continet  omne  geniuu 
Ilia  deos  omnes  (longum  enuroerarej  creavit; 

lUa  satiB  causas  arboribusque  dedit. 

Where  all  the  gods  are  said  to  have  been  created  or  made  by 
Venus,  that  is,  by  the  one  supreme  Deity.^  But  lastly,  this  is 
best  of  all  performed  by  Severinus  Boctius,  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher and  poet,  in  this  manner  if 

Quod  mundus  Btabili  fide 
Concordes  variat  vices, 
Quod  pugnantia  semina 
Foedas  perpetuum  tenent : 
Quod  Phcebus  roeeum  diem 
Cumi  provehit  aureo  ;  &c 
Hanc  renim  seriem  ligat. 
Terras  ac  pela^us  regens, 
Et  coelo  imperitans,  amob,  &c 
Hie  si  frena  remiserit, 
Quicquid  nunc  amat  invioem, 
Bellum  continu6  geret. 
Hie  aancto  populos  quoque 
Jonctos  fSoedere  continet ; 
Hie  et  conjugii  sacruni 
Castis  nectit  amoribus,  &c. 
O  felix  hominura  genus, 
Si  vestroe  animos  amob, 
Quo  coBlum  regitur,  regat. 

And  to  this  Urania,  or  heavenly  Venus,  was  near  of  kin  also 
that  third  Venus  in  Pausanias  called  ^ATroorrpo^ca,  and  by  the 
Latins  Venus  Verticordia,  "  pure  and  chaste  Love,"  expulsive  of 
all  unclean  lusts,  to  which  the  Romans  consecrated  a  statue,  as 

*  Eclog.  Phys.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  p.  97. 

*  Thus  also  by  .£schylus :  *Epa  fiif^v  ^yy^  oifpavbg,  &c.  'EpufQ  ik  yaiav  Xa/<- 
Cavtt,  &c«-'^-rtt»y  ^  kyta  wapalrtog.  Grot,  fbccerp.  p.  45. 

^  Lib.4.  ▼.  91.&C 

t  De  Cons.  lib.  2.  Met.  8. 
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Valerius  M.  telis  us  (lib.  8.  c.  15.),  quo  fnciliue  vir^num  tnnUe- 
rumqae  mentea  a  libidine  ad  pudicitiam  convertcrentnr,  "to 
this  end,  that  the  minds  of  the  feiunle  sex  might  then  the  better 
be  converted  from  lust  and  wantonness  to  chastity."  We  con- 
clude therefore,  tiiat  Urania,  or  the  heavenly  Venus,  was  some- 
timea  among  the  Pagana  a  uame  for  the  supreme  Deity,  aa  that 
which  is  the  most  amiable  being,  and  first  jiulcliritude,  the  moet 
benifia  and  fecund  b^etter  of  all  things,  and  the  constant  har- 
monizer  of  the  whole  world.' 

'  On  the  twaiiild  Invo  nf  the  andcnM  1  hare  alratdf  exprcned  mjself  at  cmiaids- 
able  length,  Tbe  vholc  of  «hal  ii  hero  Kdvanced  by  Iho  Icamcd  Doctor,  (a  pruve 
that  Venui  waa  a  nnmv  of  the  aupn-inc  Being.  I  frankly  confcn  apjiean  lo  me  to  be 
entire];  dectitute  nf  protmhilit]-.  The  V^eaus  wanhipped  bj  the  Greeki  <nu  un- 
qneationablj  a  fema)p,  or  i|ueeD.  tranilatcd  to  heatea  after  death.  This  ii  maniftat 
from  the  whole  of  hor  history.  Nor  in  the  earlier  agea  did  any  one  eTer  dream  of  a 
aecond  or  third  Venus.     The  causea  that  >ub»ci|UenIly  ted  to  the  notion  of  a  plurahty 

couunercial  or  othfr  :.■  ;,^■  -,  !  'lii  *!  ::.  i!:^..-  .il-  _■■■!.!  ->  jiii'-,:l.ii:,  "si. r  iJ't  atfain  of 
love.     Indeed,  no  i  '  ^     -       .        '    ...je  such  a 

L  entrust  this  department  lo  a  male,  but  dl 
lalo.  Thtae  goddeBca  the  Greeks  did  not 
■duple  to  identi^  with  their  own  Venus,  and  to  call  b;  the  aame  name,  lie  lib 
WM  aftenrarda  done  by  the  Romans.  Hence  (hose  four  Venuaea  tmunaalcd  br 
Cicero,  De  Natur.  DeOT.  lib.  S.  cap.  23.  and  by  Amobios,  Adi.  Gentea,  lib.  t.  p.  170. 
naj,  the  atill  greater  Dumber,  which  thoae  who  hare  liaann  may  collect  from  motamt 
booki  and  iiucriptions.  See  Car.  Patinua,  aa  quoted  below,  p.  396.  '  For  ensy  goi- 
den,  to  whom  any  nation  asdgned  tbe  empire  of  lore,  »aa  oilled  Venus.  II.  AJIbc 
the  Greeks  b^an  to  derote  thenuelTes  to  pbilosopby,  they  soon  perceixed,  that  all  Ion 
waa  not  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  but  that  blind  lust  and  lensaal  tore  differed  mndl 
from  the  love,  which  is  founded  upon  wisdom  and  icaaon.  I  aospect  Socntcs  aad 
Plato  la  hare  l>een  the  Gist  who  taught  this  among  tbe  Greeks,  aa  may  be  inferred  Ina 
the  Sympoeium  and  other  works  aC  Plato ;.  unless  we  are  to  auppoee  rather,  that 
many  were  led  by  right  reason,  even  witlraut  the  aid  ()€  a  master,  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  distinction.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Greeks  beconung  tbos  enlightened  would 
natDtally  consider  it  as  unieemiy  to  commit  all  lore,  laliona]  and  irrational,  bonDoiable 
and  base,  chaste  and  unchaste,  to  the  superintendence  of  one  and  tbe  nine  godd^ 
The  Venut  whom  they  publicly  worshipped,  with  her  son  Cupid,  it  was  erident,  mi^ 
be  called  the  patroneM  of  wantonncaa  and  lust,  rather  than  <rf'  true  and  Tirtaoua  k>>B, 
Therefbre,  that  the  latter  might  oot  be  without  its  own  tutelary  deity,  tbey,  aa  it  woe, 
dissected  one  Venus  into  two  goddesses,  and  invented  a  heai>miji  Fenw  togetbsr  with 
a  heavenly  Cupid,  to  be  supplicated  by  thoae  whose  minds  wese  iits{Hred  with  pore  and 
genuine  [ove;  the  other  Venus  and  Cupid,  whom  tbay  ik>w  distinguished  by  tbetillaff 
torr«'ri<i/,  being  left  to  the  slaTts  of  carnal  and  sensual  tusta.  I  am  stating  nothing  new 
or  unusual.  For  it  is  easy  to  show  by  numerous  ezamplea,  that  the  appljeitiaa  tt 
philosophic  precepts  to  religion  and  the  history  of  the  gods  sometimea  wron^  im- 
portant changes  in  tbe  6Ma  of  antiquity,  and  that  the  ancients,  in  aider  to  neoDcile 
the  maxims  ot  reason  with  the  pubUc  religion,  did  not  hedlate  frequency  to  resnodsl 
at  will  the  traditions  of  the  people.  Mo  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  andesit  Gresks 
should  dare  to  separate  their  goddess  into  two  ddliea,  that  each  kind  of  h>*e  m 
have  ita  protector  and  patron.  In  this  eoterprise  they  were  aided  by  the  tbeo 
of  the  ancient  poets,  which,  as  may  be  learnt  from  Heaiod  alone,  deaciibed  £eM  ai 
the  moat  ancient  of  the  gods.  For  as  this  was  by  no  meant  applicable  to  tint  Venas, 
of  whom  Homer  rings,  and  who  was  publicly  worahippedin  Greece,  they  conaidesad  it  to  be 
a  Bufiicient  aigument  for  the  introduction  of  two  Lores  and  two  Vennaaa.  What  As 
learned  Doctor  brings  forward  in  this  place  is  not  of  the  slightest  weight  towiids  ioTa- 
l"«'''"g  this  bypothens.  FhUo  apeaks  of  two  Ventista  ;  and  Fanssniaa  it*la^  that  tbe 
heavenly  Venus  was  named  from  pore  lore.  Will  any  body  be  led  bj  theae  toti- 
moniei  (o  cooclDde,  thatllia  heaTvly  Venus  was  an  image  af  themiwi  Bdagt 
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Again,  though  Vulcan,  according  to  the.  most  common  and 

vulgar  notion  of  him,  be  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  particular 

gods,  yet  had  he  also    another    more  universal  consideration. 

For  Zeno  in  Laertius^  tells  us,  that  the  supreme  God  was  called 

"H^aioTOc  or  Vulcan,  Kara  Trjv  eic  to  rt^^viiciv  irvp  Siaratriv  tov 

nyifiovucov  avTov,  *^  As  his  Hegemonic  acted  in  the  artificial 

fire."     Now  Plutarch^  and  Stobaeus*  testify,  that  the  Stoics  did 

not  only  call  nature,  but  also  the  supreme  Deity  itself  (the 

architect  of  the  whole  world),  rexviKov  ttvo,  "  an  artificial  fire," 

they  conceiving  him  to  be  corporeaL     And  Jamblichus^  making 

Phtha  to  be  the  same  supreme  God,  amongst  the  Egyptians, 

with  Osiris  and  Hammon,  or  rather,  more  properly,   all  of  them 

alike  the  soul  of  the  world,  tells  us,  that  Hephaestus,  in  the 

Greekish  theolc^,  was  the  same  with  this  E^ptian  Phtha : 

*5XXi|V€c   €iC  "H^aioTTOv   fifTOLkafi^avovfTi  rbv   ^0a,   rcj  rc^^Cfcc^ 

fi6vov  9rpo<r/3aXAovrcc>    '^Amongst  the  Greeks  Hephasstus  (or 

Vulcan)  answers  to  the  Egyptian  Phtha."    Wherefore  as  the 

Egyptians  by  Phtha,  so  the  Greeks  by  Hephasstus,  sometimes 

Emipides  and  MBchyluB,  aoeoiding  to  poetic  wont,  proclaim  the  magnitude  of  the 
empire  of  Love  or  Venus,  that  is,  if  dive^ed  of  figure,  they  tell  ua  that  all  men  and 
animals  afe  impelled  to  love  by  a  certain  instinct  of  nature.  What,*  I  ask,  is  there  in  this 
towaida  proving  the  heavenly  Venus  and  the  supreme  God  to  be  the  same  ?  Besides, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  us  that  these  poets  are  speaking  of  celestial  love,  and  .^schylus 
does  not  eren  mention  the  name  of  Love  or  Venus.  Ovid's  passage  on  love  is  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  question.  For  a  slight  inspection  of  his  poem  will  convince  us, 
that  the  poet  is  extolling  lio  other  Venus  than  the  one  to  whom  the  Romans  paid 
homage,  the  mother  of  .£neas : 

Prpxiipus  Apchisen,  cum  quo  commune  parentis 

Non  dedignata  est  nomen  habere  Venus, 
Hinc  satus  ^neas. 

Fastor.  Hb.  4.  v.  35.  &c  Boethius,  a  Christian  philosopher  and  poet,  calls  the  supreme 
Being  Love.  This  he  was  able  to  defend  by  the  example  of  Holy  Writ.  But  what 
has  Sua  to  do  with  the  worshippers  of  many  gods  ?  Does  it  follow,  because  Boethius 
deagnated  God  by  the  name  of  Love,  that  those  who  .  formerly  worshipped  the  hea- 
venly Venus  worshipped  the  supreme  God,  the  parent  of  all  things  ?  No  one,  I  fancy, 
in  his  senses,  would  admit  it.  Thus  frequently  are  the  most  learned  men  deluded  by 
some  shadow  of  the  truth.  Those  who  are  prepossessed  with  any  particular  opinion, 
however  sound  and  rational  their  views  in  other  respects,  are  generally  on  this  one 
point  like  men  afilicted  with  the  jaundice,  to  whom  every  thing  seems  yellow  that  they 
look  upon.  They  cannot  take  up  an  author  without  being  sure  to  find  in  it  their  own 
fitvourite  doctrines  ;  and  although  &cts  may  be  against  them,  still  they  will  never  have 
to  seek  in  vain  for  words  that  seem  to  fiivour  their  wishes.  On  the  heavenly  Venus 
and  ber  worship.  Car.  Patinus  in  particular  has  treated  very  elaborately  and  copiously 
in  his  Commentary,  In  Antiquum  Monumentum  Mcux^Uins  e  Grecia  nuper 
allatum.  published  at  Padua,  1688.  4.  For  the  Marcellina  to  whom  this  monument 
is  dedic^ed  was  dpxtcpcca  *A^podlriiQ  oipaviag.  On  Venus  Verticordia  or  'A^ro- 
OTfiofia,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  peruse  what  has  been  collected  by  Mons.  Bayle, 
Diction.  Histor.  et  Critique,  v.  Sulpitia,  tom,  4.  not  A.  p.  2676. 

*  Lib.  7.  segm.  147.  p.  458. 

*  De  Pladtis  Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  881. 

*  Eclog.  Fhys.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  17. 

*  De  Myatonii  iBgyptior.  sect  8.  cap.  3.  p.  159. 
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understood  no  other  than  the  supreme  God,  or  itt  least  the  eodI 
of  the  world,  as  artificially  framiDg  all  things.* 

Furthermore,  Seneca*  gives  us  yet  other  names  of  the  Guprome 
Deity,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Stoics :  Hunc  et  libemm 
pstrem,  et  Herculeni,  ac  Mercununi  nostrt  putant,  Libenun 
Fatrem,  quia  omnium  parens,  &c.  Hei 
ioTictasit;  Mercurium,  quia  ratio  pc 
et  ordo,  et  aoicntia,  "  Furthermore,  ■ 
auctor  of  all  things  to  be  Libor  Pater,  H<  . 

the  first,  because  lie  is  parant  of  all  thinn  fto.  tlw  WBeomli,  WH 
cause  his  force  and  power  is  anooaqoenu^  &&  and  the  IUk^ 
because  there  is  in  and  fiom  Imn  raaMtn,  immberi  ndei*  Ml 
knowledge."  And  now  we  see  ■lieadT',  that  the  wapnan  God 
was  sufficiently  polyonTmoiia  110011^  the  Pigaiia;  end  Asfcd 
these,  Jupiter,  Fan,  Jano^  Geiiia%  Saton^  Odo^  Miaw' i< 
Apollo,  Aphrodite  TJiania,  i^pbestii^  Idber  FMer»  Hewuh^ 
aud  Mercury,  were  not  eo  many  really  diatiiiat  and  anbebwlM 
gods,  much  less  self-ezistent  and  independent  ones;  bnt  only 
aeveral  names  of  that  one  supreme  universal  and  all-oompre- 
bending  Numen,  according  to  several  notions  and  considerationB 
of  him. 

But  besides  these,  there  were  many  other  pagan  gods  called 
by  Servius  ^  speciales,  "  special  or  particular  goda ;"  which 
cannot  be  thought  neither  to  nave  been  bo  many  really  lUtrtinot 
and  substantial  beings  (that  is,  natural  gods)  mnch  less  aelf- 
existent  and  independent,  but  only  eo  many  several  names  or 
notions  of  one  and  the  same  supreme  Deity,  according  to  certain 
particular  powers  and  manifestations  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  some 
late  Christian  writers  ag^st  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the 
Pagans,  have  charged  them  with  at  least  a  trinity  of  independent 
gods,  viz.  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Floto,  as  sharing  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  world  amongst  these  three,  and  consequently 
acknowledging  no  one  universal  Numen.  Notwithstanding 
which  it  is  certun,  that  according  to  the  more  arcane  doctrine, 
and  cabala  of  the  Pagans,  concerning  the  natural  true  theol(^, 
these  three  considered  as  distinct  and  independent  gods,  were 


can  be  more  illogicsl  than  thii  conclmion.  I.  The  Stoin  uantol  rubxm  to  be  om  of 
tbe  namci  of  their  one  rapreme  God,  But  who  ia  not  aware,  that  thia  lect  vmuliiiicd 
the  popular  religion  with  the  preeepla  of  philoaaphf  in  m  abnird  and  itnpid  a  rnamwr, 
■a  to  eidta  the  ridicnlo  of  all  wiae  men  F  Conaolt  Cicero,  Do  Natim  Daw.  [fk  3. 
Thej  certainl]'  an  not  to  be  litfencd  to  in  a  qncatkn  lemEtinE  the  Mcred  litM  Mid 
opiuioni  of  an^quilf.  It.  The  St<nc*  called  God  an  artifiOal  Jin.  Ba  ft  aoi.  Don 
thii  ptoTe  Vulcan  to  be  the  name  of  the  topieme  BeingF  III.  On  tbe  paHiS*«f 
Jamblicfaua  1  hare  altwdj  ipolMsi.  Neither  the  &Tptian  Deitr  Plkm  not  Uw  Gt«dt 
Tulean  ii  Iha  niprema  God.  I  would  admit,  indeed,  that  Pt3w  in  tbo  E^Tptian  «w 
"    ~     IB  Bi  Vukan  in  the  Greek  tnrthologr  :  bnt  I  cannot  aUow  of  tha  two  bdog 


*  DeBen.  lib.  4.  c.  8, 
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accounted  but  dii  poetici  et  commentltii,  ^^  poetical  and  fictitious 
gode,^  and  they  were  really  esteemed  no  other  than   so  many 
several  names  and  notions  of  one  and  the  same  supreme  Numen, 
as  acting   yariously  in  those   several    parts  of  the  world,  the 
heaven,  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  helL     For  first,  as  to  Pluto  and 
Hades,  called  also  by  the  Latins  Orcus,  and  Dis  (which  latter 
word  seems  to  have  been  a  contraction  of  Dives  to  answer  the 
Greek  Pluto)  as  Balbus  in  Cicero^  attributes  to  him,  omnem 
vim  terrenam,  '^  all  terrene  power,"  so  others  commonly  assign 
him  the  *^  regimen  of  separate  souls  after  deatL"    Now  it  is 
certain,  that,  according  to  this  latter  notion,  it  was  by  Plato 
understood  no  otherwise  than  as  a  name  for  that  part  of  '^  the 
divine  providence  which  exercises  itself  upon  the  souls  of  men 
after  death."     This  Ficinus  observed  upon   Plato's   Cratylus: 
Animadverte  prse  ceteris,  Plutonum  hie  significare  prsecipu^  pro- 
videntiam  divinam  ad  separatas  animas  pertinentem,  "  You  are 
to  take  notice,  that  by  JPluto  is  here  meant  that  pait  of  divine 
providence,  which  belongeth  to  separate  souls.''    For  this  is  that 
which,  according  to  Plato,  *^  binds  and  detains  pure  souls  in  that 
separate  state,  with  the  best  vinculum  of  all,  which  is  not  neces- 
sity, but  love  and  desire ;  they  being  ravished  and  charmed  as  it 
were  with  those  pure  delights  which  they  there  enjoy."    And 
thus  is  he  also  to  be  understood  in  his  book  of  laws,  writing  in 
this  manner  concerning  Pluto:*  Kai  ov  Sv<T)(jEpavTiov  iroAc/ucicocc 
iv^pilriroig  tov  toiovtov  ^ebvy  aXka  Tifxtiriov,  wg  ovra  ati  t(^  tu)V 
ivOpufWWV  ylvtt  apioTOV'  KOivwvia  yap  tpvxg  koX  awfiarty  ScaXvcrcaic 
oifK  ioTtv  i  KpHTTOVy  WQ  iyw  ffmlriv  av  (nrovSn  Xiytovy  "  Neither 
ought  mihtary  men  to  be  troubled  or  offended  at  this  god  Pluto, 
but  highly  to  honour  him,  as  who  always  is  the  most  beneficent  to 
mankind.  For  I  affirm  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  that  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  this  terrestrial  body  is  never  better  than  the  disso- 
lution or  separation  of  them."  Pluto,  therefore,  according  to  Plato, 
is  nothing  else  but  a  name  for  that  part  of  the  divine  providence 
that  is  exercised  upon  the  souls  of  men,  in  their  separation  from 
these  earthly  bodies.^    And  upon  this  account  was  Pluto  styled 

7  De  Natun  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  27.  p.  2994. 

*  Lib.  8.     [P.  642.] 

*  But  what  authorized  Ficinus  to  attribute  this  opinion  to  Plalo^of  which  in  his 
Cntylus,  where  he  treats  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  Pluto,  not  the  slightest  vestige  is 
to  be  found  ?  We  meet,  however,  wi£  many  such  things  both  in  Ficinus  and  the 
other  interpreters  of  Plato,  who  almost  all  &ncy  they  can  present  Plato  .to  us  much 
wiser  than  he  really  was.  The  passage  here  quoted  from  lib.  8.  De  Legibus,  if  it  be 
compared  with  the  words  which  precede,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  refute  this  conceit  of 
l^dnuSb  For  Pluto  is  there  ranked  by  Plato  among  the  twelve  gods  to  whom  sacri- 
fices were  offered  each  month;  and  the  last  month  of  the  year  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
■ecrated  to  him.  And  can  he,  I  ask,  be  considered  a  supreme  God,  who  was  worshipped 
hy  the  Greeks  only  in  the  twelfth  month  of  the  year,  and  openly  disregarded  by  the 
soldiers,  whom  Plato  ii  exhorting  to  a  more  frequent  worship  of  this  Deity  ? 
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by  VuffU,"  the  Styginn  Jupiter.  But  by  otherB  Pinto,  together 
with  Ceres,  U  tnken  in  a  Inrger  eeose,  for  the  manifeBtation  of 
the  Duty  id  this  whole  terrestrial  globe ;  and  thus  is  the  %t'riter 
De  Mundo*  to  be  understood,  when  he  tells  us  th&t  God  or 

Japlter  is  mpaviri^  n  KQi  ^OaviO£,  Traaijc  tirwvcjioc  uiv  ^voiwrrE 
Ktil  ru}(ijc,  an  irovrwv  avrai;  alnog  &v,  "  both  celestial  and 
terrestrial,  he  Ijctnf!;  denominated  from  every  nature,  forasmucli 
B8  he  is  the  cause  of  all  things."  Piuto  therefore  is  Z(bf  xBUvioc 
or  KaTaj(96vio^,  "  tlie  terrealriai  (also  as  well  as  the  Stygian  and 
Bubterranean  Jupiter;"  and  that  other  Jupiter,  which  is  distio- 
goished  both  from  Pluto  and  Neptune,  is  properly  Zfi<c  olpavioct 
"  the  heavenly  Jupiter,"  God  as  manifesting  himself  in  the 
heavens.  Hence  is  it,  that  Zeus  and  Hades,  Jupiter  and  Pluto 
are  made  to  be  one  and  the  same  thiug,  in  that  jmssage  which 
Julian*"  citee  as  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  but  others  imuute  to 
Orpheus: 

EIc  Zliz,  lie  'Affqc, 

"  Jupiter  and  Pluto  are  one  and  the  same  God."  As  also  that 
Suripides,  in  a  place  before  produced,  is  so  doubtful,  irhether  he 
should  call  the  supreme  God  {tov  iravruv  ixfUvvra,  "  that  takes 
care  of  all  things  bere  below)  Zeus  or  Hades : 


*•  Whether  thou  hadst  rather  be  called  Ju[nt«r  or  Pluto." 

Lastly,  Hermesiatiax  the  Colophonian  poet,  in  those  venes  of 

*  JE/BoA,  lib.  1.  T.  327.  I  ilioDld  look  ibi  no  nicli  important  nmniiigia  lUitilla 
The  Stygian  Japiter  ii  he  who  holdi  the  Bune  povor  in  the  lover  ngion*  h  tbe  ■iiiiiiili 
■apposed  Jupiter  to  poMea  in  hesTen.  The  name  correipondi  to  Qie  GreA  wori 
dni^iuting  the  name  Pluto,  tiit  xS6vuit\  which  occun  m  Heiiad  Oper.  el  Dia^ 
T.  46S.  p.  267.  in  Mk^jImm,  Sophoclea,  and  othen.  CDnnilt  J.  Geo.  GrKrioa, 
Leetion.  He«ode«,  cap.  10.  p.  El.  Nor  have  I  vxj  doubt,  but  that  Vii;^  md  tfaa 
other  Latin  authon,  who  call  Pluto  JupiUr  Slygiut,  meaat  to  e^rtaa  thia  renr  Ortak 
name  ZfA;  %3ivioc.  But  thoae  who  made  uae  of  it  meant  the  Pinto  dejdcted  bf  Iha 
Greek  poets,  namelr,  the  god  who  rulea  orothe  ioftnial  icgioiiB. 

■  Cap.  7.  p-  869".  opp.  Ariirtot. 

"  Oiat.  4.  in  Regem  Solem,  p.  136.  Whoerer  may  h«ve  b««a  the  •atbot  of  (hii 
oracle,  irtiich  I  comider  to  belong  to  •onw  later  philcaopber  of  Ote  Platonic  Kbool 
father  than  to  the  Pythian  prieatett,  it  i*  not  of  the  llighUat  dbb  in  tlie  pnaont 
qneation.    We  ihall  quote  it  entice : 

EIc  Zf*c.  'If  "AHijc,  lie  t^^  If^i  lipnirtc, 

Iti  author  roppoied  the  nm  alone  to  be  coaeealed  under  the  namea  of  Jnpltar,  Phila^ 
■nd  Seiapie,  or  tbe  namea  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Serapi*  to  be  three  appellationa  of  ooa 
Mm.  If  we  agree  with  him,  therefore,  we  mart  luppoae  Pluto  to  be  tha  ami|  an 
ojunion  which  the  emperor  Jolian  certainly  adopta  and  iuppoili  by  many  aignnuata. 
It  «>■  alio  entertained  by  Porphyry,  the  uoUeat  philoaopher  of  the  Platonie  Met :  aa 
N  erident  from  his  wordi  in  Euaebiiu,  Pnpu.  Erat^eL  hli.  a.  jiar.  11.  p.  109,  Bat 
if  Pluto  be  tbe  nn,  bow  can  he  be  the  lapteme  Ood,  the  lordof  all  thing*  ? 
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hifl  (afterward  to  be  set  down ;  makes  Pluto  in  the  first  place 
(with  many  other  pagan  gods;  to  be  really  one  and  the  same  with 
Jupiter. 

That  Neptune  was  also  another  name  of  the  fupreme  Gcd, 
from  another  particular  consideration  of  him.  namely,  as  acting 
in  the  seas  (at  least  according  to  the  arcane  and  natural  theoLicy 
of  the  Pagans),  is  plainly  declared  by  clivers  of  the  ancients. 
Xenocrates  in  Stobsus,'  and  Zeno  in  La«.'rtia.s-  affirm,  that  God 
as  acting  in  the  water  is  called  Posidonc  or  Neptune.     To  the 
same  purpose  Balbus  in  Cicero  :*  Sed  tamen  hi?  fabulis  spretis 
ac  repudiatis,  Dcus   pertinens  per  naturam   cuj usque   rei,  |»er 
terras  Ceres,  per  maria  Ncptunus,  alii  per  alia,  potenint  intelli^, 
qui  qualesque  sint,  &c.  '*  ^ut  these  px-tlc  fables  concerning  tlie 
{;uds  being  despised  and  rejected,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  understand 
how  God,  passmg  through  the  nature  of  every  thing,  may  be 
called  by  several  names,  as  through  the  eanh  Ceres  f  and  Pluto) 
through  the  seas  Neptune  ;  and  through  other  parts  of  the  world 
by  other  names ;"  so  that  all  these  titular  ;i«jds  were  but  so  many 
eeveral  denominations  of  one  supreme  Deity.     -Vnd  Cotta  after- 
ward thus  represents  the  sense  of  this  theology  :t  Xeptunum  esse 
dicis  animum  cum  intelligent ia  per  mare  pergentem,  idem  de 
Cerere,  "  Your  meaning  is,  Neptune  i?  a  mind,  which  with  under- 
standing passes  througn  the  sea,  and  the  like  of  Ceres  through 
the  earth.      Lastly,  to  name  no  more,  ^Liximus  TyriusJ  agreeth 
^  herewith :   KdAci  rov  filv  A/a  vovv  Trpto-f  iVarov,  itc.  tov  cl 
noffiicw,  irvtvfia  Sia  yT}c  koi  ^oXarrrjc  ii»S  oiKOvofiovv  aifTwv  riiv 
VTatriv  KOI  rriv  ap/ioviar,  "  You  are  to  call  Jupiter  that  princely 
mind,  which  all  things  follow  and  obey,  &c.  and  Neptune  that 
**P»rit,  which  passing  through  the  earth  and  sea,  causes  their  state 
*nJ  harmony."^ 

Lastly,  that  these  three,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  were 
^^t  three  really  distinct  substantial  beings,  but  only  so  many 
*^veral  names  for  one  supreme  God  (according  to  the  true  and 
'^'*^Ural  theology  of  the  Pagans),  is  thus  plainly  declared  by 

}'c:>n:.  Phvsic.  lib.  1.  cop.  0.  p.  5'i.  '  Lib.  7.  scgm.  147.  p.  15!!. 

•    IK-  Nat.  I)i-ir.  lib.  2.     [Cap.  JK.  p.  2.^^;.) 
"•^    Ih  Nat.  Dimr.  lib.  3.     [Cap.  '2r».  p.  .1ni»o.] 
^    Diwcrt.  3".     fC.ip. -Jfi.  p. -Jfrn.] 

;^      I  am  r.irpriaoiJ.  that  tbe  Icarncil  Doctor  hiis  omitted  the  testimony  of  Phdniutuff, 

.^  ^"^»  in  his  book  lie  N:itur,  Dwr.  cap.  '-*2.  p.  l!»"J.  in  Gale's  Opuscu hi  Vetorum  Mytho- 

^'J^'^:a,a«i'fla  Neptu.ie  t'^  he  r»/i'  riray/JM'iji'  Kara  t6  vypbv  fvvafitv,  "  the  iHJWcr 

'*chru/rji  in  the  humid  or  si-si/'  and  rcfen  all  that  is  rehite«l  of  Neptune  by  the 

^^«nti  to  this  definition.     Hut  supiMwinf;  this  opinion  of  Mazimus  and  Phomutus  to 

r^  Iruf ,  vhich,  boireirer,  I  consider  to  be  far  from  the  L-ise.  still  it  will  be  of  no  weight 

'^vili  fupiiorting  the  present  :irf;umi*nt.     Granting  Neptune  to  he  u  certain  power 

*^^tch  jpvci  laws  to  the  waters  and  by  reason  controls  the  motions  of  the  seas,  as  tliesc 

^*^oniuppo«ed,  what  should  compel  us  to  conclude,  that  this  power  is  the  supn'me 

^"-"K*    Is  it  not  poniblc  for  these  writers  to  have  meant  tome  particular  nature 

*''^^*i<vt  Ut  the  lupremc  God  ?    The  judgment  of  the  Stoics,  whose  evidence  is  a^nin 

^PpctM  to  by  the  learned  Doctor,  ia  utterly  valueless  in  this  question. 
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Pansanias  in  Lis  Corinthiace  ;*  he  there  espouoding  the  nieaaing 
of  a  certun  statue  of  Jupiter  with  three  eyee  (called  the  oounti;  { 
Jupiter  of  tfac  Trojans)  in  this  manner :  TptTc  Si  o^GttXfmvf  I 
t\uv  iir\  ryof  oi-  nc  rfK/ialpoiTo  aiiTuV  Afa  yap  iv  bvpavtp  f 
BaatAcduv,  oitru^  /liv  Ao'yoc  koivo^  iravrwv  iartv  avVptuWfttv.  Ov  1 
M  apjfiiv  ^aiv  vjib  y^c,  lariv  tiroc  tiZii'  'Ofifipou  Ala  ivoftaZow  I 
Kol  rovroV) 

Ziuf  rt  laraxO&vioc,  tai  Iirav^  ni^fft^vno. 

AIv^^'^OC  ^  ^  Ei>f  ofifwvo?  KoXft  Afa  K<t)  Tov  f V  doAadcTp'  Tpicrlv 
oZv  hpbivra  inoli)aiv  h<p9aXfioi^,  Sane  S^  o5i"  6  iroiiiffact  on  Iv 
Taic  rpiv)  roic  Xtyo/ilvai^  \{j^taiv  ap\ovTa  tov  avrbv  tovtov  Smv, 
"  Now  that  this  statue  of  Jupiter  wae  made  to  have  three  eyes, 
one  may  gnees  this  to  have  been  the  reason  ;  because  firet  the 
common  speech  of  all  men  makes  Jupiter  to  reign  in  the  4 
heaven.  Again,  he  that  is  said  to  rule  under  the  earth,  is  in  I 
a  certiun  Terse  of  Homer,  called  Zeus  or  Jupiter  too,  namely, 
the  infernal  or  subterraneous  Jupiter,  together  with  Proserpina.  ' 
And  lastly,  JKsclu'lus,  the  eou  of  Euphorior,  calls  tiiat  God, 
who  is  the  kin^  of  the  eea  also,  Jupiter.  Wherefore  this  ate- 
tuary  made  Jupiter  with  three  eyes,  to  signify  that  it  ia  (me  and 
the  same  God,  which  ruleth  in  those  three  several  parts  of  the 
world,  the  heaven,  the  sea,  and  the  earth."  Whether  Faneanias 
were  in  the  right  or  no,  as  to  his  conjecture  ooncemii^  this 
three-eyed  statue  of  Jupiter,  it  is  evident,  that  himeelf  and  other 
andent  Pagans  acknowledged  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  to  be 
but  three  several  names,  and  partial  cousiderations  of  one  and 
the  same  God,  who  ruleth  over  the  whole  world.  And  oboe 
both  ProBerpioe  and  Ceres  were  reallv  the  same  with  Pinto,  and 
Salaeia  with  Neptune,  we  may  well  conclude  that  all  tiiett, 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Salacia,  Pluto,  Proserpina,  and  Ceres,  thoiu^ 
several  poetical  and  political  gods,  yet  were  really  taken  hut  mr 
one  and  the  same  natural  and  philosophical  G^. 

Moreover,  as  Neptune  was  a  name  for  God,  as  manifesting 
himself  in  the  sea,  and  ruling  over  it,  so  was  Juno  another  name 
of  God,  as  acting  in  the  air.  This  is  expressly  affirmed  both  hy 
Xenocrates  in  Stobseus,''  and  Zeno  in  Laertius.  And  St  Aii»- 
tin"  propounding  this  query,  why  Juno  was  joined  to  Ju[uter  as 
his  wife  and  sister,  makes  the  Pagans  answer  thus  to  it :  Quia 
Jovem  (inquinnt)  in  nthere  accipimus,  in  aere  Junonem,  "Be- 
cause we  call  God  in  the  ether  Jupiter,  in  the  air  Juna"  But 
the  reason,  why  Juno  was  feminine  and  a  goddess,  is  thus  given 
by  Cicero  :^  l^fiteminarimt  autem  eum,  tlunonique  tribuenmt, 

*  UbL  3.  op.  It.  p.  166. 

*  Tbe  puMga  nt  Laertius  md  Stobviu  hare  been  indiialed  abore. 
<  De  CiriUtc  Dei,  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  p.  74.  torn.  7.  opp.    But  St.  AufutJM 

tbii  •!!«•«  of  tbe  pkikaopbenof  hk  owa  time  and  expeeea  ililbllT. 
'  De  Natun  Deoc  Ub.  2.  np.  26.  p.  2994,  tun.  9.  opp. 
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quod  nihil  est  aere  molliusy  ^^They  effeminated  the  air,  and 
attributed  it  to  Juno,  a  goddess,  because  nothing  is  softer  than 
it"    Minerva  was  also  sometimes  taken  for  a  special  or  particu- 
lar god,  and  then  was  it  nothing  (as  Zeno  informs  us)  but  a 
name  for  the  supreme  God,   as  passing  through  the  (higher) 
ether :  which  gave  occasion  to  St.  Austin*  thus  to  object  against 
the  pagan  theology:    Si  aetheris  partem   superiorem  Minerva 
tenere  dicitur,  et  hac  occasione  fingere  poetas,  quod  de  Jovis 
capite  nata  sit,  cur  non  ergo  ipsa  potius  deorum  regina  deputa- 
tur,  quod  sit  Jove  superior  ?  ^'  If  Minerva  be  said  to  possess  the 
highest  part  of  the  ether,  and  the  poets  therefore  to  have  feigned 
her  to  have  been  begotten  from  Jupiter's  head,  why  is  not  she 
rather  called  the  queen  of  the  gods,  since  she  is  superior  to  Ju- 
piter?**    Furthermore,  as  the  supreme  God  was  called  Neptune 
m  the  sea,  and  Juno  in  the  air,  so  by  the  same  reason  may  we 
oondude,  that  he  was  called  Vulcan  in  the  fire.     Lastly,  as  the 
sun  and  moon  were  themselves  sometime  worshipped   by  the 
Pagans  for  inferior  deities,  they  being  supposed  to  be  animated 
with  particuhir  souls  of  their  own ;  so  was  the  supreme  God  also 
worsmpped  in  them  both  (as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
worid)  and  that  under  those  names  of  Apollo  and  Diana.     Thus 
the  Pagans  appointing  a  god  to  preside  over  every  part  of  the 
world,  did  thereby^  but  make  the  supreme  God  polyonymous,  all 
those  gods  of  theirs  being  indeed  nothing  but  several  names  of 
lum.     WTiich  theology  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
treating  concerning  Homer's  philosophy  (after  he  had  mentioned 
his  tripartite  empire  of  the  world,  shared  between  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, and  Pluto)  thus  declarethcf  ESpocc  S*  av  koI  aXXag  irap 
Ofifipti^   ap\ag  Koi    y€vi(TUQ  iravroSaviov   oi^o/xaroiv.    wv    6    /ulv 
ivotrrog  wg  fivSftov  iiKOvei,  6  Si  <JnX6(TO<l>og  wq  vpay/jiaTfjJv'  i<TTiv 
airrt^  Koi  o/oer^c  apxii»  aXX  'Adijva  Xeytrai,  &c.  "  You  may  find 
also  in  Homer  otner  principles,  and  the   originals  of  several 
names ;  which  the  ignorant  hear  as  fables,  but  a  philosopher  will 
understand  as  things  and  realities.     For  he  assigns  a  principle  of 
virtue  and  wisdom,  which  he  calls  Minerva ;  another  of  love  and 
desire,  which  he  calls  Venus ;  another  of  artificialness,  and  that 
is  Yulcan,  who  rules  over  the  fire.     And  Apollo  also  with  him 
presides  over  dancings,  the  muses  over  songs,  Mars  over  war, 
.ZElolus  over  winds,  and  Ceres  over  fruits."     And  then  does  he 
conclude  thus:     Kal  ovSev  fiipog  'Ofiript^  a^tov,  ovSl  Swatrrov 
iwopovy  oifSl  ipxic  ^pff/xoi;,  aXXa  rravra  fxtara  ^dwv  ovofiaTwv, 
Koi  idufv  A07C111;,  fcal  idag  rlvvncy  ^^  So  that  no  part  neither  of 
nature  nor  of  the  world,  is  to  Homer  godless  (or  void  of  a   god) 
none  destitute  of  a  ruler,  or  without  a  superior  government;  but 
all  things  fiill  of  divine  names,  and  of  divme  reason,  and  of  divine 

•  Cir.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.    [P.  74.]  f  Dissert.  IG.  p.  1C3. 
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art."     Where  his  ifia  dvoiiara,  his  "  divine  namea,"  are  aothii^ 
but  several  narne^  uf  God,  as  manireeting  himself  ^-luiouely  ia 
the  several  things  of  nature,  and  the  parta  of  the  world,  and  U    j 
presiding  over  them. 

Wherefore,  besides  those  special  gods  of  the  Pagans  already 
mentioned,  thut  were  appointed  to  preside  over  several  parts  of 
the  world,  there  itrc  others,  which  are  but  several  name^  of  the 
supreme  God  neither,  as  exercising  several  offices  and  functiont 
in  the  world,    and  b  >l  gifts  upon   mankind:  as 

when  in  giving  com  i  called  Ceres ;  in  bestowing 

wine,  Bacchus ;  in  m  their  health,  .^sculapius ; 

in  presiding  ovcrtrafi  li^igi  Mercury;  in  govern- 

ing military  adiurs,  M  ig  the  winds,  ..Solus ;  and 

the  like. 

That  the  more  phi  s  did  thus  really  interpret 

the  fables  of  the  godf  ir  many  poeticatl  and  politi- 

cal gods  to  be  all  of  t1  1  the  same  supreme  natural 

G^  is  evident  from  lud  i.eHuiuuuies  of  Antisthenes,  Plato, 
Xenocrates,  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus  (who  allegorized 
all  the  fables  of  the  gmls  :ir<?onJingl_v)  and  of  Sc.Tvoh,  the  Ro- 
man Pontifex,  of  Cicero,  Varro,  Seneca,  and  many  othera.  But 
that  even  their  poets  also  did  sometimes  venture  to  broach  thia 
arcane  theology,  is  manifest  from  those  fragments  preserved  of 
Hermesianax^  the  Colophonian  amongst  tne  Greeks,  and  of 
Valerius  Soranus  amongst  the  Latins ;  the  former  thus  enume- 
rating the  chief  pagan  gods,  and  declaring  them  to  be  all  but  one 
and  the  same  Nnmen : 

n\ovrii/v,  Tlfprrtf  Jt^,  Aij^i^rijp,  KiTpK,  'EpMric, 
Tpiruvtc.  Vriptic,  Tv^is  ■"'1  Kuavox<l>ntC, 
'ep/i^r  yUipaiarSg  rt  cXurof,  Hiv,  7,t6c  Tt  Eol  *Hpt|. 
'Aprt/tif,  4J'  JKoipyof  'Kw6\kmv,  ilj  Qiis  Ian. 

Pluto,  Peraephone,  Cere»,'el  Veniu  ulina,  et  Amorw, 
Tritones,  Nereui,  Tethjs,  Neptuniu  et  ipse, 
Meicuriua,  Juno,  Vulcanui,  Jupiter,  el  Pan, 
Diana,  et  Pbixbus  Jaculatoi,  nint  linu  miu. 

The  latter  pronouncing  universally,  that  Jupiter  Onmipotena  ii^ 

*  Hermesanax  the  Colaphonian,  a  molt  celebrated  poet,  tn  whom  bis  tbIltnr-dtiMaa 
dedicated  a  itatue.  ia  often  honoumbl;  mentioDed  b;  Pausinisi,  Grtec  lib.  1.  on.  9. 
p.  33.  lib.  G.  mp.  17.  p.  193.  lib.  7.  cap.  17.  p.  S66.  and  other  place*.    He  ■ 

tpoken  of  by  Agalharchidea  in  Photius,  Biblioth,  cod.  260.  p.  1S37.  by  AOie . 

Dtnpnouphiat.  p.  597.  599.  &c^  ed.  Lu«d.  Bat.  1637.  fbl.  and  by  other  autbon.  Ha 
TCTMB  bere  adduced  are  dted  by  moat  of  thoee  vho  hara  attempted  to  proTC  theagres- 
mcnt  of  the  Chtiatian  and  (lie  old  pagan  religion.  But  I  knaw  not  how  it  bappcBi 
that  they  all  have  omitted  the  came  of  the  author,  in  whom  tbey  are  at  tha  di^ 
extant.  E'en  Huet  himnelf,  who,  Demonatiat,  ErangeL  prop.  4.  cap.  10.  p.  243.  baa 
■ptly  converted  tbeie  Tena  lo  hii  own  une,  moat  diligent  aa  he  otherwiae  ii  in  iiiwitiin 
out  the  paaaaga  of  authoia,  doea  not  tell  ua  where  they  are  to  be  met  wiuJ  L«t 
other*  who  have  plenty  of  leiaure  find  out  to  whose  catc  we  are  indebted  Hir  tin  pto- 
ierration  tt  thii  &>ginenL 
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Dcus  unus  et  omnee,' 


**onc  god,  and  all  gods."  "Wliether  by  his  Jupiter  he  here 
meant  the  soul  of  the  world  only,  as  Varro  would  interpret  him, 
agreeably  to  his  own  hypothesis,  or  whether  an  abstnict  mind 
sui^erior  to  it ;  but  prol^ibly  he  made  this  Jupiter  to  be  all  gods, 
upm  these  two  accounts ;  tirst,  as  he  was  the  begetter  and  crea- 
tor of  all  the  other  natural  gods,  which  were  the  Pagans'  inferior 
deities  (as  the  stars  and  demons) ;  secondly,  iis  that  all  the  other 
poetical  and  political  gods  were  nothing  else  but  several  nances 
and  notions  of  him. 

Wc  shall  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  St.  Austin,  making  a 
more  full  and  particular  enumeration  of  the  pagan  gods,  and 
mentioning  amongst  them  many  others  besides  the  select  Konian 
gods  (which  are  not  now  commonly  taken  notice  of),  does  pro- 
nounce universally  of  them  all,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
more  intelligent  Jragans,  that  they  were  but  one  and  the  same 
Jupiter  :*  Ipse  in  a^there  sit  Jupiter ;  ipse  in  acre  Juno ;  ipse  in 
nuiri  Neptunus ;  in  infcrioribus  etiam  maris  i{)se  Salacia ;  in  terra 
Pluto ;  in  terra  inferiore  Proserpina ;  in  focis  domcsticis  Vesta ;  in 
fabrorum  fomace  Vulcanus;   m  divinantibus  Ai>ollo;  in  merce 
Mi'iturius  :  in  Jano  initiator ;  in  Termino  terminator ;  Satumus 
in  tempore ;  Mars  et  Bellona  in  bellis ;  Liber  in  vineis ;  Ceres  in 
fnimentis ;  Diana  in  silvis ;  Minerva  in  ingeniis.    Ipse  sit  postre- 
ium  ctiain  ilia  turba  quasi  plebeiorum  deorum ;  ipse  pnvsit  nomine 
hiiiori  virorum  seminibus,  et  nomine  Libene  fu?miuaruni.     Ipso 
sit  Diespiter,  qui  partuni  perducat  ad  diem ;  ipse  sit  dea  Mena, 
M"="Ji  pnufccerunt  menstruis  famiiuarum;  ipse  Lucina,  qua;  ik 
jiiinurit'iitibus  invocatur ;  ijise  opcm  ferat  nasccntibus,  cxcipicns 
^*^  j»inu  temc  et  vocetur  Oj/is.     Ipse  in  vagitu  os  apcriat,  ct 
^'jiX'tur,  Dcus  Vagitanus.     Ipse  Icvet  de  terra,  et  vocetur  doa 
L'vana.     Ijwe  cunas  tueatur,  et  vocetur  dea  Cunina.     Sit  ipj*e 
"•  deahus  illis,  qua;  fata  nasccntibus  canunt,  et  vocantur  Car- 
'"yntc*.     Pncsit  fortuitis,  voccturque  Fortuniu     In  Diva  Ku- 
!>»ina  mamniam  parvulis  immulgcat.     In  Diva  Potina  iX)tionem 
[n»nji<ccat.     In  Diva  Educa  escam  pncbeat.     Dc  pavore  infant- 
um Paventia  nuncu|)etur.     Dc  »\)C,  (puu  vcnit,  Vcnilia ;  de  vo- 
*U|>t;itc  Volupia.     Dc  actu  Agenoria.     De  stimulis,  quibus  ad 

Thf  TCTWfl  of  Valerius  arc  cxtint  in  St.  Augustine,  whose  jiassagc  1  Hlmll  quote 
^^  frum  Lk*  Civitate  Dei,  cap.  9.  p.  131.  lil>.  7.  opp.  In  Imnc  sontfutinm  I'tinin 
'lUt^Mun  vrmit  Valerii  Soruiii  cxi>onit  idem  Varro  in  eo  libru,  quein  seoraum  ub  istis  dc 
^''■'u  beMfum  scripiit :  qui  versus  lii  sunt : 

Jupiter  omnipoti>ns,  regiim  rerumquc  Deumquo 
IVigenitor,  genetrixque  Deum,  Deus  unun  vt  omnis, 

^othii  purport  the  same  Varro,  in  a  spociftc  work  on  the  worship  of  the  f;ods,  explains 
*^^  cntain  Tenet  of  Valerius  Soranus,  which  ore  as  follow:  *  Omnipotent  Jupiter/ 

*  Ut  CiT.  Dei.  Ub.  4.  cap.  1 1.    [  I'.  7t>.] 

<4l 
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mmium  actum  bomo  impellitur,  dea  Stiintila  nomiDetur.  Strenua 
dea  sit,  streauum  facicnda  Numeria,  quie  oumerare  doceat; 
CanuBDa,  qnae  cancre.  Ipee  ait  et  Deua  Codbub,  prrebendo  oon- 
ailia ;  et  Dea  Sentia,  seotentiaa  iDepirando.  Ipae  dea  JavCDtaa, 
quiB  poat  praetestam  excipiat  juvenilis  tctatia  exordia.  Ipse  ait 
Fortuna  Barbata,  quae  auultoe  barba  indait,  quoa  honorare  yo-  < 
Inerit.  Ipee  in  Jugatino  Deo  coDJugea  jungat ;  et  cum  yirgini 
uzori  zona  aolvitur,  ipse  invocetur,  et  dea  Virginensis  mrocetur. 
Ipse  sit  Mutinu^,  qui  ursecos  Priapue,  si  non  pudet. 

Heec  omnia,  quae  dixi.  Lir"^ue  non  dixi,  hi  omnes  dii 

deeeque  sit  uhub  Jupirer;  bv    ,  ut  quidam  volunt,  omnia 

ifita  partes  ejus,  sJcut  eie  '  libus  eum  placet  esse  mundi 

wve  virtutes  ejua,   ■         sententia  velut   i 


mnltorumque  doctonim  est,  "  ,v  us  grant,  according  to  tlw 
Pagans,  that  tlie  eupreme  Goa  ib  'i  tbe  etber  Jupiter ;  in  the 
air  Juno;  in  the  sea  Neptune;  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  sea 
Salacia ;  in  the  earth  Pluto ;  in  the  iafeiior  parts  thereof  Pro- 
serpina ;  in  the  domestic  hearths  Vesta ;  in  the  smiths'  forees 
Vulcan;  in  divination  Apollo;  in  traffic  and  merchandize  ller- 
cury ;  in  the  beginnings  of  things  Janus ;  in  the  ends  of  them 
Terminus ;  in  time  Saturn ;  in  wars  Mars  and  Bellona ;  in  the 
vineyards  Liber ;  in  the  corn-fields  Ceres ;  in  the  woods  Diana ; 
and  in  wits  ^lincrva.  Let  him  be  also  that  troop  of  plebeian 
gods;  let  him  preside  over  the  i^eedw  of  men  under  the  name  of 
Liber,  and  of  women  under  the  name  of  Libera;  let  him  be 
Diespiter,  that  brings  forth  the  birth  to  light ;  let  him  be  the 
goddess  Mens,  whom  they  have  set  over  women's  monttij 
courses ;  let  him  be  Lucina,  invoked  by  women  in  child-bearing ; 
let  him  be  Opis,  who  uds  the  new-bom  infants;  let  him  m 
Deus  VagitanuB,  that  opens  their  mouths  to  cry ;  let  him  be  thft 
goddess  Levana,  which  is  said  to  lift  them  up  from  the  earth; 
and  the  goddess  Cunina,  that  defends  their  cradles ;  let  him  be 
the  Carmcntes  also,  who  foretell  the  fates  of  infants ;  let  him  be 
Fortune,  as  presiding  over  fortuitous  events ;  let  him  be  IXva 
Bamina,  which  suckles  the  infant  with  the  breasts ;  Diva  Po^n^ 
which  gives  it  drink ;  and  Diva  Educa,  which  affi)rds  it  mert; 
let  him  be  called  the  goddess  Paventia,  irom  the  fear  of  in&nte ; 
the  goddess  Venilia,  ftvm  hope ;  the  goddess  Volopia,  from 
pleasure ;  the  goddess  Ageuoria,  from  acting ;  the  goadess  Si- 
mula, from  provoking ;  the  goddess  Strenua,  from  making  stroi^ 
and  vigorous ;  the  goddess  Numeria,  which  teacheth  to  number ; 
the  goddess  Camsena,  which  teaches  to  sing ;  let  him  be  Dens 
Consus,  as  ^viiu;  counsel;  and  Dea  Sentia,  as  inspiring  men 
with  sense;  let  mm  be  the  goddess  Juventas,  which  has  the 
guardianslup  of  yoong  men ;  and  Fortuna  Sarbata,  which  apon 
some  more  than  others  liberally  bestoweth  beards ;  let  him  be 
Deus  Joga^us,  whtdi  joins  man  and  wife  togeth^ ;  and  Dea 
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Yirginensis,  which  is  then  invoked  when  the  girdle  of  the  bride 
18  loosed;  lastly^  let  him  be  Mutinus  also  (which  is  the  same 
with  Priapns  amongst  the  Greeks)  if  you  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
say  it.  Let  all  these  gods  and  goddesses,  and  many  more  (which 
I  have  not  mentioned)  be  one  and  the  same  Jupiter,  whether  as 
parts  of  him,  which  is  agreeable  to  their  opinion  who  hold  him 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  world ;  or  else  as  his  virtues  only,  which  is 
the  sense  of  many  and  great  pagan  doctors." 

Bat  that  the  authority  and  reputation  of  a  late  learned  and 
industiious  writer,  G.  L  Vossius,  may  not  here  stand  in  our  way, 
or  be  a  prejudice  to  us,  we  think  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
one  passage  of  his,  in  his  book  De  Theologia  Gentili,  and  freely 
to  censure  the  same ;  where,  treating  concerning  that  pagan  god- 
dess Venus,  he  writeth  thus  :^^  £x  philosophica  de  diis  doctrina, 
Venus  est  vel  Luna  (ut  vidimus)  vel  Lucifer,  sive  Hesperus. 
Sed  ex  poetica  ac  civili,  supra  hos  coelos  statuuntur  mentes  quae- 
dam  sL  sideribus  diversae:  quomodo  Jovem,  Apollinem,  Juno- 
neni,  Venerem,  caeterosque  Decs  Consentes,  considerare  jubet 
Apuleius.  Quippe  eos  (inquit)  natura  visibus  nostris  denegavit: 
necnon  tamen  intellectu  eos  mirabundi  contemplamur,  acie  mentis 
acrius'  oontemplantes.  Quid  apertius  hie,  quam  ab  eo  per  Deos 
Consentes  intelligi,  non  corpora  ccelestia  vel  subccelestia,  sed 
suUimiorem  quandam  naturam,  nee  nisi  animis  conspicuam  ? 
"According  to  the  philosophic  doctrine  concerning  the  gods, 
Venus  is  either  the  moon,  or  Lucifer,  or  Hesperus ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  poetic  and  civil  theology  of  the  tagans,  there  were 
certain  eternal  minds,  placed  above  the  heavens,  distinct  from 
the  stars :  accordingly  as  Apuleius  requires  us  to  consider  Jupi- 
ter and  Apollo,  Juno  and  V  enus,  and  all  those  other  gods  called 
Consentes ;  he  affirming  of  them,  that  though  nature  had  denied 
them  to  our  sight,  yet  notwithstanding,  by  the  diligent  contem- 
plation of  our  minds,  we  apprehend  and  admire  them.  Where 
nothing  can  be  more  plain  (saith  Vossius)  than  that  the  Dii 
Consentes  were  understood  by  Apuleius,  neither  to  be  celestial 
nor  subcelestial  bodies,  but  a  certain  higher  nature  perceptible 
only  to  our  minds."  Upon  which  words  of  his  we  shall  make 
these  following  remarks:  first,  that  this  learned  writer  seems 
here,  as  also  throughout  that  whole  book  of  his,  to  mistake  the 
philosophic  theology  of  Scaevola  and  Varro,  and  others,  for  that 
which  was  physiological  only  (which  physiological  theology  of 
the  Pagans  will  be  adrterwards  declared  bv  us).  For  the  philo- 
sophic theology  of  the  Pagans  did  not  deify  natural  and  sensible 
bodies  only,  but  the  principal  part  thereof  was  the  asserting  of 
one  supreme  and  umversal  Numen,  from  whence  all  their  other 
gods  were  derived.     Neither  was  Venus,  according  to  this  phi- 

>*  De  Theolog.  Gentili,  lib.  2.  cap.  31.  p.  172, 
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loaophic  and  nrcane  tbeologj,  Uikca  only  for  the  moon,  or  Ibr 
Lucifer  or  Hesperus,  as  this  learned  writer  conceivce,  but,  as  wc 
have  already  proved,  for  the  eupreine  Deity  also,  eitlicr  accoid' 
ing  to  its  tiiiiver.'^al  notion,  or  some  particular  considcratioa 
thereof.  ^VHierefore  the  pliilosophlc  theology,  both  of  3c»voln 
and  Varro,  and  otliera,  was  callta  oatural,  not  ae  phyaiolceical 
only,  but  (in  another  sense)  as  real  and  true ;  it  bemg  the  toeo- 
loCT  neither  of  cities,  nor  of  etages  or  theatres,  but  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  wise  men  in  it :  philosophy  being  that  properly  whidi 
considers  the  absolute  truth  and  nature  of  things.  Which  phi- 
losophic thetpkigy  tlierefore  was  opposed  both  to  the  civil  and 
poetical,  aa  cousi.'fiiig  in  opinion  and  fancy  only.'  Our  second 
remark  is,  that  Vossius  does  hero  also  eeem  iocongruously  to 
make  both  the  ci^Tl  and  poetical  theology,  as  such,  to  philoso- 
phize; whereas  the  first  of  these  was  properly  nothing  but  the 

'  1  un  C'l t'  MT,  Ihat  Voasiiu'  doclrine  u  leu  objectionable  than  that 

vhicb  ii  hci  ^in   l.'nmnl  Doctor.     I.  He  complain!  iFinl  Vmsiiu  mislook 

the  philoBoi  ^  ,    ■  '■  ■  li  Vmro  calls  nalnml,  for  the  ph.rsical  llieuUigj.     Bui 

Voaduii  in  ttaii  eipreased  the  opinian  of  Vam  hinuelC  Foi  u  k  erident  from  tbt 
lemaini  of  his  works,  eapedallj  those  preserved  bj  St.  Aaguatine,  De  Ciiitato  Dei, 
Varro  applied  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  gndg  lo  phjaical  science,  that  is,  luppond 
Jupiter  to  be  the  world  or  the  *oul  of  the  world,  and  the  other  gods  to  be  membci^ 
pans,  and  properties  of  the  nature  of  things.  And  St.  Augustine  faiopself  bean  out 
Vosiius'  liew,  and  shows  that  the  words  pAyiica/  and  mtiural  hsie  exactlr  the  wna 
meaning  in  this  argument.  Diieiit  nliquis,  aajrs  he,  De  CiviL  Dei,  tflL  5.  cap.  * 
3.  p.  117.  hcc  duogeneiB.mjthiain  et  ^yiicun,  id  est,  &l»]lo*um  et 
cernamos  ab  hoc  drili,  do  quo  nunc  agilur :  "  Some  ore  will  mj,  let 
theae  two  kinds,  the  mythical  and  fkyneal,  that  is,  the  bbulous  and  tuttaral,  bum  the 
ciiil  of  which  we  are  now  treating."  Nor  in  reference  to  this  subject  do  I  recalled  an 
instance  where  an  andent  author  uses  the  word  natural  in  any  other  sense :  wbenfcre, 
what  is  bere  brought  fbrward  respecting  the  meaning  of  natuml  theology  among  the 
ancients,  is  entirely  unsupported  bj  authority.  II.  He  assumes  that  there  were  form- 
erly two  kinds  of  theology  in  vogue  among  the  ancients,  one  jihytical  and  the  otbei 
natural,  and  that  these  were  very  diJFerent  from  each  other.  According  to  him,  i^ya- 
cal  theology  is  the  application  of  the  andent  fiibles  respecting  the  gods  to  physical  and 
natural  things:  in  which  the  Stoics,  as  is  well  ^nown,  were  pre-emiiiently  ingenionh 
The  natural  theology  he  pronounces  to  be  the  diidpline  of  those  who  supposed  all  the 
gods  to  be  merely  different  names  of  one  supreme  Bdng,  and  referred  tbem  all  to  the 
one  Creator  and  Parent  of  all  things.  I  da  not  deny  that  there  were  some  who  did 
distinguish  these  two  methods  of  explaining  the  history  of  the  gods ;  but  still  the 
generality  of  those  who  derived  all  things  from  one  prindple,  and  iooght  to  teconcita 
the  public  religions  with  their  own  opinions,  followed  both  kinds  at  the  same  timcb 
This  is  manifest  even  from  the  example  of  the  Stoics;  Neptune,  lor  instance,  with  this 
sect,  ligmiied  the  s«a :  and  yet  the  same  sect  supposed  this  to  be  a  name  of  the  saprcma 
Being  as  paning  through  the  sea.  II  [.  He  has  no  doubt  of  ScBvola,  Tano,  wid  all 
the  other  wise  men  of  antiquity  having  acknowledged  one  God  the  mler  of  all  tbio^ 
On  this  opinion,  were  I  disposed  to  be  pmlix,  I  might  have  much  to  say;  but  ihsiU 
refer  my  readers  lo  previous  comments.  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  our  worthy  author 
is  much  mistaken  In  supposing  Varro  and  Scsrola  to  bare  followed  the  same  system  ia 
eipoundini;  the  history  of  the  gods,  Sccvola,  the  Fontifex  Maximus,  interpreted  tb* 
poetic  bbles  historicalli,  and  asserted  all  the  gods  to  hare  been  men.  This  is  opcn^ 
sUled  by  St.  Augustine,  De  Ciiit.  Dei,  hb.  4.  cap.  27.  p.  84.  Whether  be  believed  in 
one  Giod  or  not.  or  was  imbued  with  no  religion  at  all,  is  uncertain,  as  the  anciesits  are 
silent  on  the  subject.  Far  otherwise  Varro,  who  connected  the  whole  hiatiajr  af  Ifas 
pods  with  physiml  science,  and  referred  the  varjons  names  of  the  deitie*  to  the  pets  of 
the  aniverse. 
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law  of  cities  and  commonwealths,  together  with  vulgar  opinion 
and  error ;  and  the  second  nothing  but  fancy,  fiction,  and  fabu- 
losity. Poetarum  ista  sunt,  saith  Cotta  in  Cicero,*  nos  autem 
philosophi  esse  volumus,  rerum  auctores,  non  fabularum,  '*  Those 
things  belong  to  poets,  but  we  would  be  philosophers,  authors  of 
things  (or  realities)  and  not  of  fables."^  But  the  main  thing 
which  we  take  notice  of  in  these  wcfrds  of  Vossius  is  this,  that 
they  seem  to  imply  the  Consentes,  and  select,  and  other  civil  and 
poetical  gods  of  the  Pagans,  to  have  been  generally  accounted  so 
many  substantial  and  eternal  minds,  or  understanding  beings  su- 
percelestial  and  independent ;  their  Jupiter  being  put  only  in  an 
equality  with  Apollo,  Juno,  Venus,  and  the  rest.  For  which, 
since  Vossius  pretends  no  other  manner  of  proof  than  only  from 
Apuleius'  De  Deo  Socratis,  who  was  a  Platonic  philosopher; 
we  shall  here  make  it  evident,  that  he  was  not  rightly  under- 
stood by  Vossius  neither:*  which  yet  ought  not  to  be 
thought  any  derogation  from  this  eminent  philologer  (whose 
polymathy  and  multifarious  learning  is  readily  acknowledged 
by  us)  that  he  was  not  so  well  versed  in  all  the  niceties 
and  punctilios  of  the  Platonic  school.  For  though  Apuleius 
do  in  that  book,  besides  those  visible  gods  the  stars,  take 
notice  of  another  kind  of  invisible  ones,  such  as  the  twelve  Con- 
sentes, and  others  which  (he  saith)  we  may  animis  conjectare, 
per  varias  utilitates  in  vita  agenda,  animadversas  in  iis  rebus, 
quibus  eorum  singuli  curant,  **make  a  conjecture  of  by  our 

'  De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  3.  cap.  31.  p.  3096.  torn.  9.  opp. 

'  Here  again  I  oonaider  Voesius  to  be  unjustly  censured.  The  civil  and  poetic  theo- 
logy, I  am  aware,  abounded  with  the  most^absurd  fables :  but  does  this  prevent  us 
from  suppoaing,  that  the  people  and  poets  held  the  gods  they  worshipped  to  be  natures 
Of  minds  placed  above  the  heavens,  and  there  enjoying  supreme  felicity  ?  Indeed  I  am 
at  a  loM  to  know,  how  those  who  possessed  the  least  intelligence  could  have  enter- 
tained any  other  opinion  of  the  gods :  and  most  of  the  poets,  I  observe,  clearly  pro- 
fessed it.  Olympus,  which  the  gods  of  Homer  and  the  other  poets  inhabit,  is  a  most 
delightful  and  happy  region,  situated  far  above  the  heavens.  Julian  in  his  Ctesares,  p. 
307.  calls  it  oifpavov  rb  ixtricjpov,  "  the  highest  region  of  heaven  :"  Toiq  fikv  QeoXg 
dyw  Kar'  aifrb,  pfi<riv,  ohpavov  rb  furiupov, 

OvXvfiirov  S*  Sri  tpaai  Otutv  IsSoc  Aff^aXsQ  del, 

**  To  the  gods  above  in  the  highest  region  of  heaven,  *  Olympus  which  they  call  the 
everlasting  habitation  of  the  gods.*  ^    And  Seneca  expressly  distinguishes  heaven  from 

Olympus^  Apocolocynth.  p.  681.  tom.  1.  opp.  Placet eum  ccsio  intra  dies  xxx 

ezcedere,  Olympo  intra  diem  tertium,  **  I  move ^that   he    depart   from    heaven 

within  thirty  days,  from  Olympus  within  three."  Lastly,  why  the  learned  Doctor 
diould  tay  that  Vossius  makes  both  civil  and  poetic  theology  to  philosophize  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  If  all  those  who  suppose  God  or  the  gods  to  be  minds  dwelling  in  a 
most  happy  region  above  heaven,  are  philosophers,  then  indeed  philosophers  will  be  as 
numerous  as  ants* 

*  But  Dr.  Cudworth  is  here  fighting  with  shadows.  Vossius  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  anerting  that  all  the  gods  called  Consentes  were  equal  and  that  Jupiter  was 
not  superior  to  any  of  them :  at  least  his  words  here  censured  contain  nothing  from 
vhidi  such  an  opiiiion  can  be  elicited. 
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minda  Froni  the  vnrioiu  utUitiea  in  honuui  "SSe,  peroeivcd  fioB 
those  things  which  each  of  these  take  care  of:"  jret  that  be  wM 
no  bigot  in  this  ciTtl  theoh^y  is  numfeet  from  hencc^  becauWB 
that  very  place  he  dedarea  aa  well  against  Bupentition  aa  inalt- 
giouB  profancnesB.  And  his  deaign  tba<e  waa  jdwnlj  so  otbar* 
than  to  reduce  the  civil  and  poetical  theologiea  oi  tlw  PuHM 
into  aome  handsome  confonmty  and  agreement  with  that  pmo-' 
fiophical,  natural  and  real  theology  of  theJTB,  whioh  derivM  aS 
the  goda  from  one  supreme  and  univeraal  Niunen :  bat  tlua  ha 
endeavours  to  do  in  the  Platonic  way,  himself  being  much  addicted 
to  that  philosophy :  Hoe  deoe  in  sublimi  setherifl  vertice  locatot^ 
Plato  existiinat  veros,  incorporalea,  animaleB,  rane  ullo  neqne  fine 
ncquc  cxordio,  acd  proreus  ao  retro  asvitemoe,  oorporia  oont^ 
giooc  Bu&  quidein  uaturA  remotoe,  ingento  ad  anmrnam  hnatitn 
dinem  porrecto,  &c.  Quorum  parentem,  qui  omnium  ntnn 
doniinator  atquc  auctor  est,  eolum  ab  omnibos  oexibaa  pttfiiwwli 
lUiquid  gerendive,  nulla  vice  ad  alioujuB  rei  mntua  obstriotanv 
cur  ego  nunc  dicere  cxordiar  ?  Cum  Plato  c<xleetl  facundis  prs- 
dituB,  frcquentissimit  {ji-sedicet,  hunc  solum  majcstatis  increoibiU 
quadam  nimietate  ct  inefiiibili,  non  posse  penuria  sernionis  hu- 
nrnni  qiiavis  omtionc  vel  inodicu  coiuprehendi,  "  All  these  gods 
placed  in  the  highest  ether  Plato  thinks  to  be  true,  incorporeal, 
animal,  without  beginning  or  cud,  eternal,  happy  in  themselves 
without  any  cxtcmid  good.  The  ])arent  of  which  godo,  who  is 
the  Lord  and  author  of  all  things,  and  who  is  alone  iree  from  all 
bonds  of  doing  and  suffering,  why  should  I  go  about  in  words  to 
describe  him  ?  Since  Plato,  who  was  endued  with  most  heavenly 
cloqucocc,  equal  to  the  immortal  gods,  does  often  declare,  that 
this  iiighost  God,  by  reason  of  Jiis  excess  of  majesty,  is  both 
ineffiible  and  incomprehensible."  From  wliich  words  of  Apu- 
leius  it  is  plain,  that  according  to  him,  the  twelve  Conscntes,  and 
all  the  other  invisible  gods,  were  derived  from  one  original 
Deity,  aa  their  parent  and  author.  But  then  if  you  demand, 
what  gods  of  Plato  these  should  be,  to  which  Apuleius  would 
here  accommodate  the  civil  and  poetic  gods  oontaiued  In  those 
two  verses  of  Ennius : 


and  the  rest  of  this  kind,  that  ie,  all  their  other  gods,  (properly 
80  called)  invisible  ?  we  reply,  that  these  are  no  other  than  Plato  a 
ideas,  or  first  paradigms  and  patterns  of  things  in  the  archetypal 
world,  which  is  the  divine  Intellect  (and  his  second  hypostasis) 
derived  I'rom  his  original  Deity,  and  most  simple  monad.  Foraa 
Plato  writeth  in  his  Tima^us,  avayKj)  rovSt  tov  koit/iov,  ukSvu  nvot 
tivat,  "  Thb  eenaibte  world  must  needs  be  the  image  of  anotiier 
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intelligible  one.'*     And  again  afterwards  :*  Tlvi  twv  Zdjwv  avrov 
ftlg  6/ioi<{rffra  6  ^vviarag  Cwloryyo'C ;  rCtv  filv  oiv  iv  fiipovg  ciSci 
Vf^VKOTWV  /AtiSevX  KaTaKnMf<rwfi€v'  artku  yap  ioiKog  ovSiv  iror'  av 
yivorro  icaX<iv*  ov  8'  iari  raXXa  Zwa  KaO*  tv  Koi  Kara  yivi)  /JLopia^ 
Tavrmiv  bfioiorarov  avrt^  ilvai  TiOtofiev*     Ta  700  Srj  vorira   tiiva 
wivra  (icccvo  Iv  iavriij^  wepiXd^ov  ixUy  Kadawep  6o£  6  KOfTfiog  17/uac 
wra  rt  aXka  Stpiufwra  avviarriKBv  opard,  ^'  What  animal  was  the 
pattern,  according  to  whose  likeness  he  that   made  this  great 
animal  of  the  world,  iramed  it  ?     Certainly,  we  must  not  think 
it  to  be  any  particular  animal,  since  nothing  can  be  perfect  which 
is  made  according  to  an  imperfect  copy.  Let  us  therefore  conclude 
it  to  be  that  animal  which  containeth  all  other  animals  in  it  as  its 
parts.      For  that  intelligible  world  containeth  all  intelligible  ani- 
mals in  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  this  sensible  world  doth  us,  and 
other  sensible  animals."    Wherefore  Plato  himself  here  and  else- 
where speaking  obscurely  of  this  intelligible  world,  and  the  ideas 
of  it,  no  wonder  if  many  of  his  pagan  followers  have  absurdly  made 
so  many  distinct  animals  and  gods  of  them.     Amongst  whom 
Apoleins  accordingly  would  refer  all  the  civil  and  poetic  gods  of 
the  Pagans  (I  mean,  their  gods,  properly  so  called  invisible)  to 
this  intelligible  world  of  Plato's,  and  those  several  ideas  of  it. 
Neither  was  Apuleius  singular  in  this,  but  others  of  the  pagan 
theologers  did  the  like;    as  for  example,  Julian,  in  his  book 
aeainst  the  Christians  :t  Qeovg  ovofiaZei  TiXanov  rovg  ifupavtig, 
llAtov  KOi  crcX^vfiv,  ioTpa  Koi  oifpavov'  ctAX*  ovroe  tHjv  u<^avC)v 
uaiv  fiKOVcc'  &  ^aivo/ucvoc  roig  otpOaXfioig  viXiog,  tov  vortxov  Koi 
/Lt^  ^ivofilvov'  Kai  iraXiVy  fi  (paivofiivii  roig  o^OaX/iotc  fifiwv  acXr/vf}, 
Koi  rCifv  aarpiov  ?KaaTov,  eiKovtg  eifri  tujv  voijtwv*  iKdvovg  oiv  rovg 
a^vcTc  diovg  iwirapxovrag  Ka^  (Tvvv7rap\ovTagy  Koi  !£  airoi;  tov 
Siifuovfyyoif    y€vvf}divTag    koi    TrpOiXOovrag,    6    IlXdrwv     oIScv* 
dimrwQ  ovv  ^f|(jcv    6  Stifiiovpyog  6  irap    avrt^y   ^toiy  trpog  rovg 
i^velg  Xlya>v,  OeiaVy  rwv  ifitjiavCjv  SriXovori'  KOivog  Si  ifKJiOTiptjjv 
iiffuovpyog    ovT6g  loriv,   6  TEXVfitrafJLtvog    ovpavov  koI    yriv    koI 
doXacraav,  ical  aarpa  ytvvr^aag,  ra  TO\yn»}v  apxirvwa, "  Plato  indeed 
speaketh  of  certain  visible  gods,  the  sun,  and  the  inoon,  and  the 
stars,  and  the  heaven ;  but  these  are  all  but  images  of  other 
invisible  gods ;  that  visible  sun,  which  we  see  with  our  eyes,  is 
but  an  image  of  another  intelligible  and  invisible  one :  so  like- 
wise, the  visible  moon,  and  every  one  of  the  stars,  are  but  the 
images  and  resemblances  of  another  moon,  and  of  other  stars 
intelligible.      Wherefore  Plato  acknowledged  also  these  other 
invisible  gods,  inezisting  and  co-existing  with  the  Demiurgus, 
from  whom  they  were  generated  and  produced.     That  Demiurgus 
in  him  thus  bespeaking  these  invisible  and  intelligible  gods ;   i  e 
gods  of  gods,  tnat  is,  ye  invisible  gods,  who  are  the  gods  and 
causes  of  the  visible  gods.     There  is  one  common  maker  there- 

•  Plato  in  Tim.  p.  30.    [Cap.  15.  p.  238.]  f  St  CyiiL  cont.  Jul.  lib.  2.  p.  65. 
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fore  of  both  these  kiods  of  giods :  who  fiiat  of  JlntaAB».h&Hm, 
earth,  Bca,  and  stars,  in  the  intelligible  world*  aa  the  9xAaknm 
and  ])anuligms  of  these  in  the  sensible."  Where  SL  Cji^  ia 
his  Confutation  writcth  thus :  'Eota  &  SiA  ra6nn>  &  ycvMCsc 
q/iTv  'louXtavoci  rap  I£fa(  |3o£X(irdai  KarsSqXbSv,  Xc  won  fd» 
ovfffoc  Ka)  vftaravat  Koff  fovrac  SiiffvupU^crai  IlA^inn^  wori  & 
Kol  fwofac  tlvai  dcov  Siopfflfnu*  irX^v  OWWC  np  &v  ^X^  *^  '^''^ 
avTOu  iiaOip-aiQ  awapaSunvv  itvat  ^a«  r&v  txi  n^  Xiyrn  of 
raura  rE;^i'Trai*  ra  yap  ctSij  yatplrw>  ^qvlv  6  'AfMvrorAim  np«rfs» 
/lara  yop  iart,  koI  t"  «(TTtv,  owStv  w/xtc  *^v  Xrfyow,  "  Uiia  Oor  ex- 
cellent Julian,  by  his  intelligible  and  invisible  gode^  seeau  ben 
to  mean  those  ideas  which  Flato  siMnetimea  oontenda  to  be 
substances,  and  to  Bubust  alone  by  themaelTei^  and  Bometimai 
^;ain  determineth  to  be  nothing  bat  notions  or  ooneiptigna  in 
the  mind  of  God.  But,  however  the  matter  be^  the  ekalM  in 
this  kind  of  learning  affirm,  that  these  ideas  have  been  Treated 
by  Plato's  own  disciples ;  Aristotle  dJacarding  them  as  figment^ 
or  at  least  such,  as  being  mere  notions  conld  have  no  real 
causality  and  influence  upon  things."  But  the  meaning  of  this 
pagan  theolc^  may  be  more  fully  understood  from  what  the 
same  St.  Cyril  thus  further  objecteth  against  it :  npotrfirajfi  ii, 
&Tt  Koi  tCiv  ifiipavb>v  KOI  Tb)f  voTjTbiv  S)]ju(ovpy(!c  ioTiv  6  rini 
oAwtf  3'£0C,  6  Y^v  Kai  oiipavav  Ti}(yri<Tafitvo^'  ore  rofvuv,  icad'a 
Kol  avTug  Siii!iioX6yiiKiv  ivapyui^,  toutw  rt  Kijuctftttif  yEvtcriovpyoc 
ioTiv  b  ay{vvi}Toc  dfoc,  wCiq  i^  aurov  yiytvvriaiai  ^ifvtv  aiiroiic, 
<ruvuirap\tiv  ts  koi  ivinrap\ftv  avTtf,  irwc,  fhrl  fiot,  rtf  ayfvvifnf 
^t<f  avvvirap^ii  tu  ytwitrov;  IvuirapKt'  ^^  Kord  voiov  Tp6vov', 
ij^tiC  fiiv  Yop  aylvvtiTov  ovra  tov  tov  SfoC  Aoyov,  trvvtnrapYtiv 
avayKaiiiiQ  t<^  ^utravrt  Siia\vptZ6pi6a,  koI  evvirapx^'v  ^^v  avn^, 
vpotXSfiv  St  yfvvvTUii  Is  aiTou"  o  S{  yt  r^g  IlXaruvoc  tvptaietrttat 
<rvm]yiifiij^  aKpiE^C,  ayivvi]TOV  fiiv  uval  ^jjtri  tov  avtirrara)  ^tov, 
ivvirap^uv  Bi  koI  iK  avrou  yttrvijQiivcu  vol  JrpotXBiiv  roue  Top' 
aurov  yiyovoTaf,  rit  wavra  kiikuiv  koI  avy\ia>v.  The  sense 
wliercof  seems  to  be  this :  "  Julian  addeth,  that  the  God  of  the 
universe,  who  made  heaven  and  cartli,  is  alike  the  Deiniurgus, 
both  of  these  sensible,  and  of  the  other  intelligible  things.  If, 
therefore,  the  ingenit  God  be  aUke  the  creator  of  both,  how  can 
he  affirm  those  things,  that  are  created  by  him,  to  co-exist  with, 
and  in-exist  in  him  ?  How  can  tliat  which  is  created  co-exist 
with  the  ingciut  God?  but  much  les8  can  it  inexist  in  him.  For 
we  Christians  indeed  affirm  that  the  unmade  Word  of  God  doth 
of  necessity  co-exist  with,  and  inexist  in  the  father,  it  proceeding 
from  him,  not  by  way  of  creation,  but  of  generation.  But  this 
defender  of  Platonic  trifles,  acknowledging  the  supreme  God  to 
be  ingenit,  offirnieth,  notwithstanding,  those  things  which  were 
made  and  created  bv  him,  to  inexist  in  him ;  thus  mingling  and 
confounding  all  thmgs."     Where  notwithsianding,  Julian,  and 
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the  Platonic  Pagans  would  in  all  probabillt j  reply,  that  those 
ideas  of  the  intelligible  and  archetypal  world  (which  is  the  first 
vovc,  or  **  Intellect^)  proceeding  from  the  highest  hypostasis,  and 
original  Deity,  by  way  of  necessary  and  eternal  emanation,  are 
DO  more  to  be  accounted  creatures,  than  the  Christian  A070C ; 
and  therefore  might  with  as  little  absurdity,  be  said  to  exist  with 
and  in  that  first  original  Deity.     But  besides,  the  same  Julian, 
elsewhere   in   that  book  of    his,   accommodates  this   Platonic 
notion  also  to  the  Pagan  gods  in  particular,  in  like  manner  as 
Apuleiua  had  done  before,  he  writing  of  ^sculapius,  after  this 
canting  way  :*    ()  ya^)  Zttitg  iv  ^Iv  to7q  vorirotg  c£  lavrov  rov 
*AaKkrfWiov  kyivvficnvy  uc  ^i  rijv  yijv  8ia  rrig  rjiXlov  yov(fiov  ^(d^c 
c^l^qvcv*  ouroc  cirl  yfig  i^  ohpavov  TroirKrajuLevog  wp6ocovy  kvoei^wg 
fdv  iv  avOobfirov  fJtop<pi  Trcpl  rriv  ^Ynrl^avpov  itpavr),  &c.  ^^  Jupiter, 
amongst  the  intdligible  things,  generated  out  of  himself  iEscula- 
pius,  and  by  the  generative  Ufe  of  the  sun'  manifested  him  here 
upon  earth,  he  coming  down  from  heaven,  and  appearing  in  a 
human  form,  first  about  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence  extending 
his  salutary  power  or  virtue  over  the  whole  earth."      Where 
.^sculapius  is  first  of  all,  the  eternal  idea  of  the  medicinal  art  or 
skill  generated  by  the  supreme  God  in  the  intelligible  world ; 
which  afterward,  by  the  vivific  influence  of  the  sun,  was  incar- 
nated, and  appeared  in  a  human  form  at  Epidaurus.     This  is  the 
doctrine  of  that  Julian,  who  was  so  great  an  opposer  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  eternal  Logos,  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Neither  was  this  doctrine  of  many  intelligible  gods,  and  powers 
eternal,  (of  which  the  archetypal  world  consisteth)  first  invented 
by  Platonic  Pagans,  after  the  times  of  Christianity,  as  some 
might  suspect ;  but  that  there  was  such  a  thing  extant  before 
amongst  them  also,   may   be   concluded   from   this  passage   of 
Philo'stf    Elc   ^v   ^   ^£0c    a/jLv^ifTovg  ^((fi  avrov   t\Bi    Swafieig 
apuTfovg  Koi  (TiOTTiptovQ  Tov  jevopivov  TTCKrag*    8c'  av  rovrwv  rtov 
^vvafjLUov  6  acTdjfiaTog  Koi  votjtoc  CTrayij  KOtrpoq^  to  tov  (jfaivoptvov 
Tovie  ap\iTVTrov,  iSiaig  aopaTOig  avtrraOtlgy  Sjcnrtp  ovTog  <rwpa<Tiv 
oparoig'  KoraTrXayivTeg  ovv  Tivtg  Trjv  kKoripov  roJv  ic6<TfA(ov  (pvaiVy 
ov  fiovov  oXovg  i^tOeltofravy  aXXa  koi  ra  JcaXXiora  tCjv  ev  avToXg 
fjuputVj  ^Xiov,  Koi  crcX^vf^v,  kqi  tov  (TVfiTravTa  ovpavdvi  airep  ouStv 
aloccrStvTcc  Oiovg  eKoXcaav,  "  Though  God  be  but  one,  yet  hath 
he  about  himself  innumerable  auxiliatory  powers,  all  of  them 
salu^iferous,  and  procuring  the  good  of  that  which  is  made,  &c. 
Moreover,  by  these  powers,  and  out  of  them,  is  the  incorporeal 
and  intelligible  world  compacted,  which  is  the  archetype  of  this 
visible  world,  that  consistmg  of  invisible  ideas,  as  this  doth  of 
visible  bodies.     Wherefore,  some  admiring,  with  a  kind  of  as- 
tonishment, the  nature  of  both  these  worlds,  have  not  only  deified 

*  Cjr.  oontr.  Jul.  lib.  6.  p.  200.  f  De  Confiif.  lib.  345.  Par. 
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the  whole  of  them,  but  also  the  most  excellont  parts  in  them,  aa 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  whole  heaveQ,  which  they  scruple 
not  at  all  to  call  gods."  Where  Philo  seems  to  speak  of  a  doable 
BOD,  moon,  and  heaven,  as  Julian  did,  the  one  sensible,  the  oth«r 
mtelli^bl&  Moreover,  Plotinus  himself  sometimes  complies 
with  this  notion,  he  calling  the  ideas  of  the  divine  Intellect, 
voiiroic  Stouc.  "  inteUig;ible  gods ;"  as  in  that  place  before  dtcd, 
where  he  ezhortcth  men,  ascending  upward  above  the  soul  of  the 
world,  Seo^c  vjivtlv  voiiTovc,  "  to  praise  the  iuteIHgtble  gods," 
that  ia,  the  divine  Intellect,  which,  as  he  ebewhere  writeth,  is 
both  tie  'col  JToXAol,  "one  and  many,"* 

We  have  non-  given  a  full  account  of  Annlcius'  sense  in  that 
book,  De  Deo  Soeratis,  concerning  the  civil  and  poetical  Pagan 
gods;  which  vas  not  to  assert  a  multitude  of  substantial  and 
and  eternal  deities  or  minds,  independent  in  them,  but  only  to 
reduce  the  vulgar  theology  of  the  Pagans,  both  their  civil  and 
poetical,  into  some  conformity  with  the  natural,  real,  and  phtlo- 
BOphic  theolc^ :  and  this,  accoriling  to  Platonic  principles. 
'mierein  many  other  of  the  pagan  Flstoniste,  both  before  and  after 
Chriatianity,  concurred  with  him  ;  they  making  the  many  pagan 
invisible  gods  to  be  really  nothing  but  the  eternal  ideas  of  the 
divine  intellect,  (called  by  them  the  parts  of  the  intelligible  and 
archetypal  world)  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  the  para- 
£eaa  and  patterns,  according  to  which  this  senuble  worid,  and 
all  particular  things  therein,  were  made,  and  upon  which  tbe^ 
depended,  they  bemg  only  partidpations  of  them.  Wh^^efore, 
though  this  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  a  monstrous  extrava- 
gancy in  these  Platonic  philosophers,  thus  to  talk  of  the  divine 
ideas,  or  the  intelligible  and  arcnetypal  paradigms  of  things,  not 
only  as  substantial,  but  also  as  so  many  several  animals,  persons 
and  goda ;  it  being  their  humour  thus  upon  all  slight  occasions  to 
maltiply  gods:  yet,  nevertheless  must  it  be  acknowledged,  that 
ther  did  at  the  very  same  time  declare  all  these  to  have  been 
denved  from  one  supreme  Deity,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  to 
exist  in  it ;  as  they  did  likewise  at  other  times,  when  nnoonoemed 
in  this  business  of  their  pagan  polytheism,  freely  acknowledge 
all  these  intelligible  ideas  to  be  resUy  nothing  else  but  vo^futra, 
"conceptions  in  the  mind  of  God,"  or  the  first  Intellect,  (tfaon^ 
not  such  slight  accidental  and  evanid  ones,  as  those  oonoeptions 
and  modifications  of  our  human  souls  are)  and  consequentlv,  not 
to  be  so  many  distinct  substances,  persons  and  gods,  (mucn  lea^ 
independent  ones)  but  only  so  many  partial  considerations  of  the 
Deily.e 

>  CoDult  capeeiallf  Pl<itiaui,  in  ha  book,  De  Intelligibilj  Puloitudme,  Thmit  S, 
libL  8.  cap.  9.  p.  fi£D.    Compan  cap.  3.  p.  6U. 

'  The  learned  Doctor  ^vei  n  much  more  leflned  aad  ubtia  interpretation  to  Apo- 
Iciui'  irorda  than  wu  ueocwaij,  or  the  buth  will  wsmmt.     It  ii  c«tai»,  that  tike 
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What  a  rabble  of  invisible  gods  and  goddesses  the  Pagans  had, 
besides  those  their  dii  nobiles,  and  dii  majorum  gentiam,  ^*  their 
noble  and  greater  gods,"  (which  were  the  Consentes  and  Selecti) 

junior  Plaiomsts,  at  least  many  of  them,  were  lo  ingenious  in  their  folly,  as  to  assert 
the  existence  of  eternal  ideas  or  forms  of  what  they  called  the  visible  gods,  namely,  the 
sun,  moon  and  other  hearenly  bodies,  and  to  hold  these  forms  in  the  rank  of  gods. 
In  this  manner,  the  emperor  Julian  imagines  to  himself  a  twofold  sun,  Orat  in 
Solem,  the  one  visible,  the  other,  the  eternal  pattern  of  this  visible  sun,  and  cognizable 
to  reason  alone.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  respecting  these  ab- 
tordities,  may  consult  Proclus'  Platonic  Theology,  a  work  jejune  and  crabl^  in  itself, 
but  indispensable  to  such  as  are  curious  on  the  subject  of  Platonism.  This  conceit 
of  the  Platonic  sect,  however,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Apuleius'  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  gods,  as  explained  by  him  in  his  book,  De  Deo  Socratis.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  this  work  he  disdnguiiBhes  the  celestial  gods  into  the  visible  and  inteliigible. 
The  foim^y  he  tells  us,  are  the  sun,  moon  and  all  the  stars  ;  upon  the  latter,  indeed, 
he  expresses  himself  somewhat  obscurely,  but  says  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  not 
^leaking  of  the  forms  and  patterns  of  the  visible  gods.  In  the  first  place  he  includes 
in  this  class  of  intelligible  gods  those  twelve  which  are  comprehended  in  the  well-known 
of  Ennhia : 


Jnno,  Vesta,  I^iinerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi',  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

If  these  gods  were  nothing  else  than  the  forms  of  visible  gods,  it  would  follow  that 
Apuleius  supposed  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  and  the  rest,  to  be  the  forms  and  ideas  of 
the  sun,  moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  But  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Of  what  heavenly  body,  I  ask,  would  Neptune  be  the  idea  ?  or  Mercury  ?  No  Plato- 
nist,  althou^  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  any  thing  too  absurd  to  have  entered  into 
the  head  of  some  one  or  other  of  this  sect,  was  ever  so  insane  as  to  consider  the  deities, 
called  by  the  Greeks,  Juno,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Neptune,  to  be  the  invisible  forms  of 
the  visible  stars.  And  as  to  Apuleius,  in  particular,  we  have  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  supposing  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  such  folly.  Secondly,  he  states  that  these 
gods  which  are  cognizable  to  reason  alone,  are  appobted  over  certain  affairs  of  this 
world,  and  that  their  powers  are  manifested  by  their  various  benefits  in  life.  Potentias 
vero  animia  conjectatae,  per  varias  utilitates  in  vita  agenda  animadverss  in  lis  rebus, 
quas  singuli  curant,  **  But  their  powers  are  conjectured  of  by  our  minds,  being  perceived 
from  the  various  utilities  in  life  in  those  things  which  they  severally  take  charge  of.'* 
Now  who,  I  ask  can  suppose  these  words  to  be  applicable  to  the  forms  or  Ukai  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  ?  Whai  Platonist  ever  believed  that  the  forms  of  the  stars  superintend 
certain  affiiirs  of  human  life,  and  that,  although  themselves  are  concealed  and  invisible, 
their  virtues  are  manifested  in  the  things  of  this  world  ?  But  all  these  have  a  clear  and 
consistent  meaning,  if  we  suppose  Neptune,  for  example,  according  to  the  sense  of 
Apuleius,  to  be  a  nature  invisible  indeed  to  us,  but  manifesting  his  power  in  the  sea  and 
waters,  and  Vulcan,  a  nature,  in  like  manner  removed  from  our  sight,  but  revealing  his 
influence  in  fire.  I  will  add  a  third  consideration,  which  again  clearly  invalidates  the 
position  of  the  learned  Doctor.  He  lays  it  down,  that  these  forms  or  ideas  of  the 
Platonists,  which  they  also  called  gods,  existed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  this  sect,  in 
the  archetypal  world,  or  second  person  of  the  Deity.  Whether  correctly  or  not,  I  shall 
probably  inquire  in  another  place  :  for  the  present,  I  will  assume  it  to  be  true.  But 
whoever  accedes  to  this  opinion  cannot  but  conclude  that  Apuleius  is  here  most  erro- 
neously interpreted.  For  this  author  does  not  place  his  gods  which  he  holds  to  be 
discernible  to  eason  alone,  in  a  intelligible  or  archetypal  world,  but  in  heaven,  and  that 
heaven  too,  in  which  the  stars  are  fixed.  The  celestial  gods,  that  is,  those  who  have 
heaven  for  their  abode,  he  divides  into  the  visible  and  invisible.  Therefore,  those 
who  are  invisible,  must  necessarily  occupy  the  inner  heaven.  I  have  thought  it  worth 
whOe  to  examine  more  minutely  into  this  interpretation,  both  for  other  reasons,  and 
principally  to  guard  others  from  being  misled  by  it  The  opinions  of  eminent*men,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  recommended  by  their  subtlety,  and  appear  to  be  drawn  from  the 
mmoat  receaes  of  learning,  gain  ground  rapidly,  and  lead  man^  not  only  to  put 


iSiith  in  them,  but  also  to  abuse  them  to  the  support  of  other  theories  which  they  may 
have  adopted.     Of  the  rest  of  what  is  eruditely  argued  in  this  place,  I  shall  notice 
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hath  been  already  showed  out  of  St  An^xD,  fixim  VaRO  aad 
others ;  as  ntuncfy,  Dea  Mem,  Deiu  VagitaiMU^  Doa  Jjowaa^ 
Dca  Ciinina,  Diva  Kamina,  Diva  Potina,  Diva  Edoca,  Dm 
Paveiitino,  Dea  Ycnilia,  Dea  Agenoria,  Dea  Stiraolat  Dea 
StrcDua,  Deii  Numeria,  Deue  Consns,  Dea  Sentia,  Dens  Jiwa- 
tiniis,  Dca  Virgioenais,  DeuB  MutmuB.  To  which  might  be  adoBd 
more  out  of  other  places  of  the  same  St  Austin,  as  Xiea  Deren^ 
Dcus  Doinlducus,  Deua  Domitiue,  Dea  MaotDma,  Deiu  Pater 
Siibigus,  Dca  Mater  Prema,  Dea  Fertundo,  Dea  Runoa,  Dea 
Collatina,  Dca  Vallonia,  Dea  Seia,  Dea  S^tia,  Dea  Tutiluia, 
Dcus  Xodotus,  Dca  VoluUna,  Dea  Patelcna,  Dea  Hoetilina,  Dea 
Flora,  Dca  Lacturtia,  Dea  Matura,  Dea  Buncina.  Besidea 
which,  there  are  yet  so  many  more  of  these  pagan  gods  and 
goddesses  extant  in  other  writers,  as  that  they  camiot  be  all  men- 
tioned or  enumerated  by  us ;  (tivere  whereof  have  very  amalt 
mean  and  contemptible  offices  assigned  to  them,  as  their  namea 
for  the  most  part  do  imply ;  some  of  which  are  such,  aa  that  thi^ 
were  not  fit  to  be  here  interpreted.  From  whence  it  plainly 
appears,  that  there  was  fxt)Siv  a^tov,  "  nothing  at  all  without  a 
god"  to  these  Pagans,  they  having  so  strong  a  persuasion  that 
divine  providence  extended  itself  to  all  things,  and  expressing  it 
after  this  manner,  by  ossignin"  to  every  thing  in  nature,  and 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  whatsoever  was  done  by  men,  some 
particular  god  or  goddess  by  name,  to  preside  over  it  Now, 
that  the  intelligent  Pagans  should  believe  in  good  earnest  that 
all  these  invisible  gods  and  goddesses  of  theirs  were  so  many 
several  substantial  minds,  or  understandinj;  beings,  eternal  and 
unmade,  really  existing  in  the  world,  is  a  thing  in  itself  utterly 
ineretlible.  For  how  could  any  possibly  persuade  themselves  that 
there  was  one  eternal  unmade  mind  or  spirit ;  which,  for  example, 
cssentiallv  presided  over  the  roekings  of  infant's  cradles,  and 
nothing  else?  another  over  the  sweeping  of  houses  ?  anotlierover 
ears  of  corn  ?  another  over  the  husks  of  grain  ?  and  another 
over  the  knots  of  straw  and  grass,  ond  the  like  ?  And  the  case 
is  the  very  same  for  those  other  noble  gods  of  theirs  (as  they 
call  them)  tlio  Coiisentes,  and  Selecti ;  since  there  can  be  no 
reason  given,  why  those  should,  all  of  them,  be  so  many  sub- 
merely  Julian's  poiaige  concerning  /Esculapiua,  which  theleamni  Doctor  bringi  (bn>«id 

in  contirmnttan  nf  his  opinion  upon  the  religion  of  Apuleius.  This  punge,  hcnr- 
ever,  is  (otHlly  nl  varinnce  with  tho  doc«rine  imputed  lo  Apulciu*.  For  Julian  doct 
not  ussert  /EscuUpiua  la  be  the  [Hitteni  or  form  of  a  certain  star,  but  imagine*  a  double 
.Ssculapius,  one  b^ntten  by  Jupiler  in  the  ideal  world,  snd  the  other  produced  on  the 
earth  by  thenin;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  tn  uie  thelnngunge  of  Aputeiua,  ■  viMie 
and  on  inleBigible  /Kaculnplus.  From  which  we  leiirn,  whnt  indeed  ia  evident  from  other 
pamages  of  his,  that  Julian  believed  in  etemal  modela  and  forms  o)'  all  naible  things, 
and  even  of  gods  themselves,  but  bj  no  Tneani  that  he  supposed  the  Greek  and  Roman 
deitie*,  iflsculBpius,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  the  others,  lo  be  merely  the  idcai  of  tbe  viable 
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stantial  and  eternal  spirits  self-existent  or  unmade,  if  none  of  the 
other  were  such.  Wherefore,  if  these  be  not  all  so  many  several 
substantial  and  eternal  minds,  so  many  self-existing  and  indepen- 
dent deities,  then  must  thw,  of  necessity,  be  either  several 
partial  considerations  of  the  Deity,  viz.  the  several  manifestations 
of  the  divine  power  and  providence  personated,  or  else  inferior 
ministers  of  the  same.  And  thus  have  we  already  showed  that 
the  more  hi^h-flown  and  Platonic  Pagans  (as  JuUan,  Apuleius, 
and  others)  understood  these  .Consentes  and  select  gods,  and  all 
the  other  invisible  ones,  to  be  really  nothing  else  but  the  ideas  of 
tiie  intelligible  and  archetypal  world,  (which  is  the  divine  intel- 
lect ;)  that  is  indeed,  but  partial  considerations  of  the  Deity,  as 
virtually  and  exemplarily  containing  all  things :  whilst  others  of 
them,  going  in  a  more  plain  and  easy  way,  concluded  these  gods 
of  theirs  to  be  all  of  them  but  several  names  and  notions  of  the 
one  supreme  Deity,  according  to  the  various  manifestations  of  its 
power  in  the  world ;  as  Seneca^  expressly  affirmeth,  not  only 
concerning  fate,  nature,  and  fortune,  &c.  but  also  Liber  Pater, 
Hercules,  and  Mercuiy,  (before  mentioned  by  him)  that  they 
were  omnia  eiusdem  Dei  nomina,  vane  utentis  sud  potestate, 
*^all  names  of  one  and  the  same  God,  as  diverselv  using  his 
power;"  and  as  Zeno,  in  Laertius,®  concludes  of  all  the  rest: 
or  else,  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,)  that  they  were  the 
several  powers  and  virtues  of  one  God  fictitiously  personated 
and  deified ;  as  the  Pagans  in  Eusebius^  apologize  for  themselves, 
that  they  did  ^BOiroieiv  rag  aoparovg  ovvafiHg  avrov  tov  iirX 
irocriv,*  deify  nothing  but  the  invisible  powers  of  that  God, 
which  is  over  alL**  Nevertheless,  because  those  several  powers 
of  the  supreme  God  were  not  supposed  to  be  all  executed  imme- 
diately by  himself,  but  by  certain  other  inrovpyoi  Swafieig,  "  sub- 
servient ministers  under  him,  appointed  to  preside  over  the  several 
things  of  nature,  parts  of  the  world,  and  affairs  of  mankind, 
(commonly  called  demons ;)  therefore  were  those  gods  sometimes 
taken  also  for  such  subservient  spirits  or  demons  collectively ; 
as  perhaps  in  this  of  Epictetus  :t  Uotb  6  Zi<l>vpog  7rviv<T£i ; 
&Tav  avTt^  So^p,  &  jSArcffTC,  rj  rt^  AtoXcj^'  al  yap  ovk  iirolrifrev  6 
&€oc  rafitav  rwv  avl/ioiv,  aXXa  tov  AtoAov,  "When  will 
Zephyrus,  or  the  west-wind,  blow  ?  When  it  seemeth  good  to 
himself,  or  to  .ZBolus ;  for  God  hath  not  made  thee  steward  of 
the  winds,  but  .^Solus. 

But  for  the  fuller  clearing  of  the  whole  pagan  theology,  and 
especially  this  one  point  thereof,  that  their  UoXvOua  was  in  great 
part  nothing  else  but  rioXvwvv/ifo,  "  their  polytheism,"  or  "  mul- 

▼  De  Benefidifl,  Hb.  4.  cap.  8.  p.  427.  428. 

•  Lib.  7.  segm.  147.  p.  468. 

•  But  in  that  Tery  paaaage,  Eusebius  shows  this  apology  to  be  Tain  and  futile. 

•  Pr.  Et.  lib.  3.  cap.  13.  p.  121.  t  Lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  85.     [Apud  Arrian.] 


tiplituty  of  gtxls,"  nothing  but  the  polyoDomy  of  ooe  god,  or  his 
being  called  by  many  personal  proper  names,  two  things  are  here 
requiute  to  be  further  taken  notice  of;  fir^t,  that,  according  to 
the  pagaa  theology,  God  was  conceived  to  be  diffused  throa^oat  i 
the  whole  world,  to  permeate  and  pervade  all  things,  to  exist  in 
all  things,  and  intimately  to  act  all  things.  Thus  we  observed 
before  out  of  Homa  Apollo,'"  tliat  the  Egyptian  theoh^re  con- 
ceived of  Giod,  as  roil  iravTOC  KOOfiov  to  oi^kov  irvtufia,  "  a  spint 
pervading  the  wliole  world;"  as  likewise  they  concluded,'  tfxa 
d(ou  imtiv  SXuc  avvKrravat,  "  that  nothing  at  all  consisted 
without  God.*'  Which  same  theology  was  universally  enter- 
tfuned  also  amonggt  the  Greeks.  For  thus  Di<^ne9  the  Cynic, 
in  Laertius,*  aiirov  Traira  irXilp>i,  "  all  tbinga  are  full  of  him." 
And  Aristotle,  or  the  writer  De  Plantis,  makes  God  not  only  to  | 
comprehend  the  whole  world,  but  also  to  be  an  inward  principle 
of  life  in  animals :'  Tic  ovv  iariv  ij  op^ij  it  tu  rp  i/)v\6  row  I 
(,(iK>ti  ;  r(  oAao-  El  ^1)  Tfi  tvytvic  Jiivov,  d  tov  ovpavav  trtpiootvii, 
Tov  riXiov,  Ttt  tiirrpn,  Kol  roiic  irXavi)T«<: ;  "  What  is  the  principle 
■  in  the  life  or  soul  of  animals  ?  Certainly  no  other  tli;m  that 
noble  animal  (or  living  being)  that  encompasses  and  BorroQads 
the  whole  heaven,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  planets.*  Sextos 
Empiricus*  thus  represents  the  sense  of  Pythagoras,  Empedode!^ 
and  all  the  Italic  pnilosophere :  Mi;  fiovov  itfxiv  wpoc  oAX^Xovc 
Kol  vp&c  roup  d'fovt  tlvai  riva  KOivtiivtav,  aWa  cat  irpof  ra  aXnr/a 
rStv  Ztiiiitv'  %v  yap  wrapYHv  irvivpa  to  S<a  wnvroc  K&afnav  ^anKav, 
t^X^C  Tp6'irov,  TO  Ka\  Eifoiii'  i}fiac  vpoQ  fKhva,  "  That  we  tnen 
have  not  only  a  conjunction  amongst  ourselves  with  one  another, 
but  also  witn  the  gods  above  us,  and  with  brute  animals  below 
OS ;  because  there  is  but  one  spirit,  which,  like  a  eoid,  perradea 
the  whole  world,  and  unites  all  the  parts  thereof  together." 
Clemens  Alezandrinue  writeth  thus  of  the  Stoics  4  Ata  wairtQ 

'•  Hieroglyph,  lib.  1.  cap.  64.  p.  7T.    Compare  whal  we  li«Te  obaenred  at  woat 
length  abnre  on  thu  pnrage. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  I.  Qip.  IB,  p.  36.  '  Lib.  6.  aegm.  37.  p.  3J3. 

"  Lib.  1.  cap.  1.     [Tom.  4.  opp.  Ariil.  p.  4S2.] 

'  But  there  are  tKO  thing!  in  this  passage  which,  in  my  opinion,  diTest  it  of  tbs 
impoTtnnce  which  Dr.  Cudworth  ascribe*  to  iL  I.  It  is  quite  nneertain,  what  kiod  of 
noimal  it  ia  which  Aristotle  niHkes  to  sumiund  the  heaven,  stars,  and  sun  ;  whcthv  it 
is  God  or  a  certnin  soul,  such  as  many  of  the  ancients  tuppoaed  tu  eiiist  in  lm*ni  and 
ita  parts.  Mori  probahlj  the  writer  of  the  book  De  Mundo  meant,  thatanimab  haw 
•ouls  denied  from  that  most  subtle  ether  or  soul  which  perradea  hCKVen,  the  air  and 
theitan.  II.  Supposing  it  to  be  bejond  question,  that  this  animal  ^Nilini  of  hj 
Aristotle  is  God.  still,  accordhig  to  him,  God  would  not  be  a  nature  diiinaal  flino^ 
the  whale  unirene,  such  as  the  learned  Doctor  here  eadeaioun  to  prore  the  andeats 
to  haie  belioTed  in,  but  a  nature  merely  encompassing  the  hesTens  and  the  stan.  For 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  eaitii  or  the  sea.  Beaidea,  if  tliis  were  Aiislotle's  meaning, 
that  the  life  of  nnfinjls  is  s  portion  of  God,  he  would  be  um 
among  the  profcHon  of  a  God  and  the  fnends  of  reli^on. 
there  between  this  opinion  and  the  impious  conceits  of  SpioouP 

+  AdT.  Mathem.  p.  831.     [Lib.  1.  Adders.  Physic,  sect.  127.  p.  680.) 

X  ProtrepL  p.  44.    [Cap.  5.  p.  GB.  tom.  1.  opp.] 
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vXiyc^  KcA  Sia  rqc  ari/jioTaTrig  to  ^hov  Sitikhv  Xiyovm,  '*  They 
affinn,  that  Gx)d  doth  pervade  all  the  matter  of  the  universe^  and 
even  the  most  vile  parts  thereof/'  which  that  father  seems  ^  to 
dislike  ;  as  also  did  Tertullian,^  when  he  represented  their  doc- 
trine thus :  Stoici  volunt  Deum  sic  per  materiam  decucurrisse, 
quomodo  ixxeL  per  favos,  "  the  Stoics  will  have  God  so  to  run 
through  the  matter,  as  the  honey  doth  the  combs."  Strabo 
testifies  of  the  ancient  Indian  Brachmans:*  UbqI  iroWwv  roig 
"EAXtiaiv  b/JLoSo^eiVf  &Ti  yap  yivfirdg  6  Kocr/ioc  koI  tpOapTog  \lyuv 
K^Kitvov^y  5  n  SioiKwv  aifTov  Koi  woiMv  deocy  Si  oAou  Stmri(j)oiT'qKtv 
auTovy  "  That  in  many  things  they  philosophized  alter  the 
Greekish  manner,  as  when  they  affirm  that  the  world  had  a 
banning,  and  that  it  would  be  corrupted,  and  that  the  maker 
governor  thereof  per\'ades  the  whole  of  it."  The  Latins  also 
fully  agreed  with  the  Greeks  in  this :  for  though  Seneca  some- 
where^ propounds  this  question,  Utnim  cxtrinsccus  opcri  suo 
circumfusus  sit  Dcus,  an  toti  inditus  ?  "  Whether  God  be  only 
extrinsically  circumfused  about  his  work,  the  world,  or  inwardly 
insinuating  do  pervade  it  all?"  yet  himself  elsewhere^  answers 
it,  when  he  calls  God,  Divinum  opiritum  per  omnia,  maxima,  ac 
minima,  sequali  intentione  diffusum,  ^^  A  divine  spirit,  diffused 
through  all  things,  whether  smallest  or  greatest,  with  equal 
intention."  God,  in  QuintilianV  theology,  is  spiritus  omnibus 
partibuB  immistus;  and,  Illc  fusus  per  omncs  rerum  natura3 
partes  spiritus,  **  a  spirit  which  insinuates  itself  into,  and  is 
mingled  with  all  the  parts  of  the  world ;"  and,  **  that  spirit, 
which  is  diffused  through  all  the  parts  of  nature."     Apulcius^ 

*  OemenB  docs  not  merely  seem  to  dislike  this  opinion  of  the  Stoics.  lie  rejects  it 
10  openlj  and  indignantly,  as  to  assert  that  its  authors  "  have  brought  philosophy  into 
diagnoe  :^  07  Karaiaxvvovaiv  dnx^d^S  ^f)v  ifuXocro^iav,  And  that  justly  too ; 
although  the  learned  Doctor  would  seem  to  be  labouring  ))ere  to  show  that  the  Stoics 
erred  more  exoiiabiy  than  is  commonly  supj)osed.  The  same  opinion  of  the  Stoics 
oonoerning  God  is  severely  censured  by  Clemens  in  his  Stromat.  lib,  5.  cap.  14.  p.  6D0. 

*  Advers.  Hennogenem,  cap.  44.  p.  149. 

*  Lib.  IS.  p.  730. 

*  De  Otio  Sapientis,  cap.  31.  p.  347.  tom.  I.  opp. 

'  De  Conaolat.  ad  Helviam,  cap.  8.  p.  1 06.  But  if  l>r.  Cudworth  had  quoted  the  whole 
of  thii'paange,  it  would  have  appeared,  that  in  it  Seneca  by  no  means  determines  what 
God  ia,  but  merely  brings  forward  various  definitions  of  the  architect  of  this  world;  with- 
out indicating  which  of  them  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others :  Id  actum,  says  he,  nb  illo, 
qaisquls  formator  universi  fuit,  sive  ille  Deus  est  potens  omnium,  sivc  incorpomlis 

alio,  ingentium  operum  artifez,  sive  divinus  spiritus,  &c sive  fatum,  **  This 

was  done  by  him  whoever  framed  the  universe,  whether  lie  be  the  supreme  God,  or  uii 
incorporeal  reason,  the  artificer  of  mighty  works,  or  a  divine  Spirit,  &c.  ...  or  fate." 
So  fiir  therefore  from  the  words  here  adduced  containing  a  definition  of  God  as  given 
by  Seneca,  this  philosopher,  on  the  contrary,  openly  distinguishes  between  the  supreme 
€h>d  of  all  things  and  that  dinne  spirit. 

*  Instit.  Orator,  lib.  7*  cap.  3.  p.  412.  The  reader,  if  so  disposed,  may  refer  to 
our  previous  remarks  upon  this  passage  of  Quintilian;  from  which  it  anpears,  that  it  is 
uncertain  whether  or  not  Quintilian  has  here  propounded  his  own  opinion. 

*  De  Mundo,  p.  68.  ed.  ElmenhorstiL  But  l)r.  Cudworth  ought  not  to  have  omitted 
to  mention,  that  Apuleiua  a  little  afterwards  rejects  this  opinion  as  altngcthcr  dcmgntory 
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likewise  affinoeth,  Deuin  omnia  permGare,  "  That  God  i 
permeate  all  thiiigs ;"  and  that,  Xulla  rca  est  tarn  prastanfe 
viribus,  qose  T^dii»tn  Dei  auxilio,  sui  natunv  contcnta  eit,  "  Hera 
is  nothing  so  exccllcDt  or  powerful,  »s  that  it  could  be  content 
with  its  own  nature  alone,  void  of  the  divine  aid  or  influence." 
And  ^un,  Ik'i  |  irj^-^tantiam,  non  jam  co«:itatio  sola,  sed  ocuti,  et 
aures,  et  senailiili;-  ^iiLr-t;(iifi;t  eompi'Lheinlit,  "'  Titat  God  is  not 
only  present  to  our  ctmtation,  bnt  abo  to  onr  vnT  flni  Mid 
ears,  in  all  these  eeneilmi  thii^s."  Senritu,  agreeab^  widi  dni 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  Pagwu,  detenninetfa,  tliat  Null*  {Mn 
element!  sine  Deo  est,  "  That  there  is  no  part  of  the  clciatMli 
devoid  of  God."  And  that  the  poets  faUf  oloaed  wiA  the  wnaa 
theology,  is  evident  from  those  known  pamgee  of  tfaen^  Jtmi 
omnia  plena,'"  and  fttvraX  8*  Ath^  xamu  /liv  aywuil,*  tm.  L  & 
"  All  the  things  of  nature^  and  F^rtB  of  the  wond,  an  loll  ot ' 
God ;"  as  also  from  tbi»  of  Vb^  :* 


Lastly,  we  shall  observe,  that  both  Plato  and  Anaxagoratf, 
who  neither  of  them  confounded  God  with  the  world,  but  kept 
them  both  distinct,  and  affirmed  God  to  be  otiSEvt  fuftiyfitvov, 
"  unmingled  with  any  thing  ;"t  nevertheless  concluded,  avrov 
wavra  Koafiuv  ra  wpayftara  Sia  iravTWP  lovra,  "  that  he  did  order 
and  govern  all  things,  passing  through  and  pervading  all  things;" 
whi(£  is  the  very  same  with  tnat  doctrine  of  Christian  theologen  ;■ 

to  the  diiine  glmj  and  msjectjr,  and  apenlj  decUrea,  aa  nme  alio  of  tbe  eartj  &lba> 
of  tbe  church  haie  done,  diat  God  n  ahut  up  In  heaveo,  and  perradea  all  thiagi  merelj 
b7  bia  power  and  rirtue.  I  quote  hii  own  worda ;  Quare  rectiiu  eat  at(|ua  banadm, 
me  artiiliBTi,  summam  Mam  poteetatern,  stcntsm  aeli  penetntibua,  et  ilka,  qui  loogb- 
iime  aepaTantur,  et  proiimia  nna  esdemque  mtione,  et  per  w,  et  per  alio*,  opem  ahitii 
affene,  ru^ue  prfwfmntmi'atque  adeuntem  apedaliterunguU,  necindeconattnctantmi 
cominiu  cnnctH.  Talis  quippe  humilitas  dejectj  ert  et  niintu  (ublimii  officii,  •■  Where- 
fore it  t>  more  correct  and  becoming  to  tuppoae  that  thia  aupreme  power,  coiunuated  to 
the  inmoM  recesiea  of  heaien,  afTotdi  help  nnd  protection  by  itaeif  and  otben,  to 
the  moat  remote  ai  well  as  oeareat,  in  one  and  tbe  nme  manner,  neilktr  penadms  and 
approBcbing  each  individuallr,  nor  indecoraiutr  coming  into  close  contact  with  all 
thinga.  For  mch  humility  belongs  to  a  mean  and  len  HibUme  office."  With  thii  pai- 
Bge  of  ApuleiuB  compare  what  ia  mid  to  the  Nune  porport  hj  the  antbot  of  the  book 
De  Mundo. 

'*  Eclog.  3.  The  mme  aentiment  ia  commended  for  ila  eioellence  hj  ApdleiM  Da 
Mundo,  p.  66.  and  St.  Augualine  De  Civitat.  DeL  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  p.  74.  torn.  S.  <tpa. 
Dr.  Cudworth,  I  &ncj,  had  Apuleiua'  worda  in  hia  mind  when  he  wrote  Una,  aa  be 
ascribes  the  aajing  not  ontj  to  Virgil  but  to  man;  others,  which  Apnlcdna  also  does: 
Hanc  opinionem  rolea  seqauti,  profiteri  auai  sunt,  omnia  Joria  plena  eaas,  **  Tbe  poeti, 
adopting  this  opinion,  heutated  not  to  htow  that  all  tbinga  are  fall  of  Jninter." 

■  This  verte  of  Aratua  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  his  Phmomena,  ud  ia  qootod 
alao  bjr  Clemena  Aleiandi.  Stromat.  lib.  5.  p.  708. 

•  Vitg.  Georg,  lih.4.    [Voa.  222  ]  +  CiatjL  p.  413. 

)  The  worda  here  adduced  hj  Dr.  Cudworth  an  thoae  of  Job.  Dnnaaecnal  D» 
OtthodoiB  Fide,  cap.  13.  p.  149.  torn.  1.  opp.  ed.  Leqoienii:  Atrif  pkv  yif,  my 
be,  iUt  irivTan'  i/u-jAt  I'lian,  cai  vfin  lumtiSitn  rQc  tavroS  I  rrp  jfalt  acra 
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Tuv  Zibv  Sfa  wavTfov  auijofc  cciiKttr.  '*  that  God  penseato^  and 
posses  through  all  thing's,  unmirti^ily."  Which  Plulu  al?«j  there, 
in  his  Cratvlus,  plamly  makmcr  cUai'jv  to  L-:*  a  nuxiie  K>r  G^hJ, 
etvmologizcth  it  from  cia  ior.  i.  e.  "  i^LTsin::  tlir«jugh  uli  things," 
and  thereupon  gives  us  the  be=t  account  *a  Ilvracliiuj'thtXijiii'hy, 
tliat  is  any  where  extant  'if  not  rather  a  fra^^uient  of  llemclitus* 
own)    in   these    words:     Oioi   -yap    irjoivrai    to    -rav    ilvai    iv 
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ovd  aXXo  ri  ywphv'  cia  ci  rovrov  TraiTo^  ilvai  cic^co»v  ci  ov 
wavra  ra  ytyvofiiva  jiyvi^T^at'  tlvai  ck  7a\i'Trop  rouro  kqi  Xtv 
ToraroVf  oif  yafi  av  cvva^rff  aWiMfC  eta  rov  oitoc  ifiat  fl-aiTor,  ci 
fitj  Xcirrcirarov  rt  3v,  w*TTt  avro  urictv  trrtyui',  Kn\  rci\i(rroi'.  #T»<t7€ 
\prj#rcai  Sunrip  iariLai  role  aXXoir.  iTrii  ct  opi*  i'Tiroo':rtvti  ra  aXXa 
7iii<Ta  ciaioVf  tovto  to  oro/Lia  cKAr/vi)  oocto^-  ciKaiovy  ivtrTouiag 
ii'iKa  rijv  row  k  cvvaiiii'  TrrjoTXafeov,  '*  They  who  affirm  the 
universe  to  be  in  constant  motion.  jjupiHise  a  great  part  thereof  to 
do  niithinf;  else  but  move  and  chan'^e  ;  but  that  there  is  s<.»me- 
thing  which  passes  through  and  jx-rvades  tliis  whole  universe,  by 
which  all  those  things  that  are  made,  are  made :  and  that  this  is 
Uith  the  most  swift  and  most  subtile  thing;  for  it  could  not 
otherwise  |nws  through  all  things,  were  it  not  so  subtile,  tliat 
nothing  could  keep  it  out  or  hinder  it :  and  it  nmst  be  most 
swift,  tliat  it  may  use  all  things  as  if  they  stood  still,  that  so 
nothing  might  scajie  it.  Since  therefore  this  doth  preside 
over,  and  order  all  things,  pcnneating  and  passing  through  them, 
it  is  called  ciicaioy,  quasi  ciaVor ;  the  letter  Cappa  being  only 
taken  in  for  the  more  handsome  pronunciation/'  Here  we  have 
therefore  Heraclitus'  descrijjtion  of  Go<l,  namelv  this :  To  Ajtt- 
TfWaTOv  Koc  TO  Ta\i<rrov,  cia  travToc  cu^inVf  ci  ov  iravTa  to, 
yiyi'ofuva  yiyv^Tai,  ^'  that  most  subtile  and  most  swift  substance, 

rij^r  iwairrov  Ixtrrihiortira,  *•  For  lie  penncaK'*  arni  passes  through  all  tilings  un- 
iTiiK^iy,  uml  impartt  to  all  hu  own  energy,  acconlin;;  to  tlie  aptitude  of  i*ach."  Thin 
trvvtlitT  with  uianv  otiier  maxims  of  liuinar^'eiius,  was  af\crwarils  ailoptiil  hy  mnst  of 
the  ijrtfrk  and  I«itin  the<>I(*KiHt«,  it  not  having;  Ut-ii  liitlR-rtrt  dotorniiniii  hy  the  i*on- 
(.-uiTvnt  loJL-v  of  the  h.'amefl  fathfrn,  whether  U(k1  fills  all  tliin<;(i  simply  hy  his  virtue 
iir.J  \mtweT,  or  hy  his  very  nature.  Thii  I  »h(juld  Ixr  uhle  t(»  dfmon>trati\  were  it 
Xjr<.t-<M:tr>-  to  my  purpose,  hy  not  a  fi-w  teiftinionies  t»f  the  ancient  fathera.  Trior  to 
lMni.'iiKvnus.  however,  ]«aetantius  had  spi>ken  (if  (iod  in  precisely  the  same  strain. 
]:."t.iut.  ]>ivinar.  lih.  7.  aip.  3.  p.  7!!4.  Son  perspexeruiit  ( Stoici)  divinum  «|uitlem 
siiritum  esse  ubi({uv  ditt'usum,  e(K{ue  omnia  eontineri,  non  tamen  ita,  ut  J>euii  ip.^e, 
'lui  c^t  i?icrfrruptu!i,  f^rarihus  et  eorruptihilihuA  elcmentis  mi>4.-eatur,  **  They  (the  Stoioii) 
fiid  niit  fully  comprehend,  that  the  divine  Spirit  i^  every  where  ilit1ui>e<l  and  contains  all 
tfii'i^n,  but  not  in  such  amanner,  that  <jo<1  himself,  who  is  incorrupt,  should  U'  mingled 
w.!h  t(ro9*  and  corruptible  elen>enti«."  Nor  ouj;ht  we,  I  consider,  to  understjind  Vn«- 
pLrun  Ai(uitanicus  in  any  other  M-n<K',  wlio  in  Iiis  poem  De  rrovidentia,  v.  liU.  \y>'>, 
p.  7''4.  opp.  thus  expresses  himself  concerning  (lod: 

Se<1  nu»«iunm  ntm  c^wi-  Dei  est,  qui  ti»tus  u1ii(|ue 
Et  jirnetrat  mundi  memhra  omnia  liht-r  et  ambit. 

Fit  to  WT  that  God  freely  penetrates  the  sc>veral  parts  of  the  world  is  tAUtamouiit  to 
stfin&irig,  like  Dunaicenus,  that  he  i»ennuite»  the  world  unmixedlv. 
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which  permeates  and  passes  through  the  whole  universe,  by 
which  all  thin^  that  are  made,  are  made."  Now,  saith  Plato, 
some  of  these  Heraclitics  say,  that  this  is  fire,  others  that  it  is 
heat :  but  he,  deriding  both  these  conceits,  concludes  with  Anax- 
ngoras,  that  it  is  a  perfect  mind,  unmixed  with  any  thing ;  which 
yet  permeating  and  passing  through  all  things,  frames;,  orders, 
and  disposes  aU.' 

Wherefore  this  being  the  universally  received  doctrine  of  the 
Pagans,  that  God  was  a  spirit  or  substance  diffused  through  the 
whole  world,  which  permeating  and  inwardly  acting  all  things, 
did  order  all ;  no  wonder  if  they  called  him,  in  several  parts  of 
the  world  and  things  of  nature,  by  several  names ;  or,  to  use 
Cicero's  lan^age,^  no  wonder,  if  Deus  pertinens  per  naturam 
cujusque  rei,  per  terras  Ceres,  per  mana  Neptunus,  &c.  "  If 
God  pervading  the  nature  of  every  thing,  were  in  the  earth 
called  Ceres,  m  the  sea  Neptune,  in  the  air  Juno,"  &c.     And 
this  very  account  does  Paulus   Orosius  (in  his  historic  work 
against  the  Pagans,  dedicated  to  St.  Austin)  give  of  the  original 
of  the  pagan  polytheism  :*  Quidam,  dum  m  multis  Deum  cre- 
dunt,  multos  Deos,  indiscrete  timore,  finxcrunt,  ^^That  some, 
whilst  they  believe  God  to  be  in  many  things,  have  therefore, 
out  of  an  indiscreet  fear,  feigned  many  gods :"  in  which  words 

*  In  explaining  this  passage  of  Plato,  Dr.  Cudworth  assumes  more  perhaps  than 
every  one  will  as  a  matter  of  course  admit.    I.  He  affirms  Plato  to  be  speaking  here 
of  Heraclitus  and  his  opinions.     But  Plato  does  not  mention  Heraclitus.     It  is  there- 
fore a  surmise  of  his  own,  founded  solely  upon  Plato's  statement  that  he  is  giving  on 
account  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  asserteid  the  universe  to  be  in  constant  motion. 
Heraclitus  tanght  that  ali  things /low.     Hence  the  learned  Doctor  supposed  this  to  be 
the  opinion  which  Vlato  is  discussing;  a  supposition  which,  to  confess  the  truth,   I 
consider  to  be  liable  to  controversy.     But  II.  granting  that  some  dogma  of  Heraclitus 
is  put  forth  in  this  passage,  still  there  would  be  no  certainty  of  its  having  reference  to 
God.     For  he  who  affiniis  that  something  most  swift  and  most  subtle  pervades  and 
passes  through  the  universe,  is  not  necessarily  obliged  to  suppose  this  something  to  be 
God.     If  no  other  arguments  could  be  found  to  show,  that  lleraclitus  ocknowloJged  a 
god,  certainly  his  merely  imagining  some  subtle  nature  to  pervade  the  universe  would 
be  of  very  little  avail  towards  proving  his  religion.     III.  Still  less  ought  we  to  admit 
the  assertion,  that  Plato  makes  some  of  the  Heraclitics  to  have  held  this  subtle  and 
swift  thing  to  be  fire,  others  heat     For  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
in  Plato  these  opinions  are  to  be  referred  to  the  followers  of  Heraclitus.     IV.  Neither 
is  it  tme  that  Pkto,  rejecting  such  conceits,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras.     He 
speaks  of  Anaxagoras*  opinion,  but  does  not  profess  any  predilection  in  its  £ivour.     I 
regret,  that  the  learned  Doctor's  {mrtiality  for  the  opinions  he  had  adopted  should  so 
far  have  influenced  him,  as  frefjuently  to  make  him  fiincy  he  discovers  many  things  in 
the  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  escape  the  eyes  and  attention  of  others.    These 
very  quotations  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  almost  all  the  ancients  supposed 
God  to  be  a  nature  diffused  through  the  universe,  possess  very  little  efficacy  for  such  a 
purpose.    Some  of  them  merely  inculcate,  that  the  virtue  and  power  of  God  are  * 
present  in  every  thing ;  others  embody  the  in&mous  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  who  con- 
founded God  and  matter;  others  again  speak  of  the  soul  of  the  world.    But  in  so  excel- 
lent a  work  wo  ought  to  overlook  any  blemishes  of  the  kind,  which  have  alwajs  some- 
thing useful  connected  with  them,  and  among  other  advantages  save  an  immeDsity  of 
labour  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  inquiring  into  the  opinions  of  antiquity. 

^  De  Natura  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  p.  2996. 

♦  Lib.  6.  cap.  1.     [P.  416.] 
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he  intimatea,  that  the  Pagans*  many  gvxls  were  re:^y  bui  sovond 
names  of  one  God,  a?  e3d5tin£r  in  many  Things  or  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  world,  as  the  same  ocean  i*  callcvl  by  MTvcnil  n:mic5. 
as  beating  upon  several  shon?5. 

Secondlv,  the  pagan  thecJogy  weni  someumes  yet  a  strain 
higher,  they  not  only  tfaus  5U]*pa«iDi;  God  to  ponade  the  whole 
world,  and  to  be  difliised  through  all  things  -which  as  yet  koe|vst 
up  some  difierence  and  distinction  betwixt  God  and  the  worldX 
but  also  himself  to  be  in  a  manner  all  things.  That  the  niioiont 
Egyptian  theology*  from  whence  the  theologies  of  oiher  iia;ions 
were  derived,  ran  so  high  as  this,  is  evident  from  that  excellent 
monument  of  £g}*ptian  antiquity,  the  Saitic  inscription  oft  on 
mentioned:  ^'I  am  all,  that  was,  is,  and  shall  l>e."  And  the 
Trism^stic  books  insisting  so  much  every  where  u|h>u  this  ni>- 
tion,  *'that  God  is  all  things"  ^^as  hath  been  obser^eil^.  renders  it 
tlic  more  probable,  that  they  were  not  all  counterfeit  and  snp|x>- 
sititious ;  but  tLit,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jainblichus, 
they  did  at  least  contain  eo^oc  'Ep^d^Ka^y  Si>mc  of  the  old  Then- 
tical  or  Ilcrmaical  philosophy  in  them.  And  iVom  Egypt,  in  nil 
probability,  was  this  doctrine  by  Orpheus  derivcil  into  Greece, 
the  Orphic  verses  themselves  running  much  ii]K>n  this  strain; 
and  the  Orphic  thcologv  being  thus  epitomized  by  Tiniothous 
the  chronc^rapher :  "  Tfiat  all  things  were  made  by  (mhK  and 
tliat  himseu  is  all  tliings.*^^  To  this  puq>osc  is  that  of  ^l^^liv- 
lus:<^» 

Zir(  ioriv  ai0i)p,  Zc^c  ^^  y*i*  Z«t^c  ^  orpar(>c* 
Zf^(  roi  rd  vdyra,  x^t  *■*  ^•^*'  *'*  *^*  !■'!'» prtpo*', 

*  HaTing  already  discussed  this  subject  at  gri*nt  length,  we  .nhall  alistain  I'mm  niiy 
further  remarks  upon  it. 

*  I  doubt  vhethor  it  be  clear  from  thi'so  veraen,  that  .l^^iylun  :ii)ppi)!«ei1  (mhI  to  Ih* 
;ill  things  f*T  the  several  jvirts  of  the  wurhl  to  K*  nifnibrr)!  nf  GihI.  On  tlu'  mmim*  of 
tht  former  of  the  (iruflages,  ai«  In-inf;  dincomu'cteil  thnn  the  context  which  in  Kwt,  1  nhull 
not  venture  to  determine.  Hut  the  latter  in  my  opinion,  if  ix>m|mn'd  m  itli  the  \rnies 
inim»iiatv!y  pnx*eding,  pretty  clearly  show  the  tntgedian  not  to  have  Invn  im)  alKiiinlly 
impwus.     T)i«m;  venes  are  as  follows  : 

Xwpi^c  ^vtirdv  Tbv  3c6v,  raj  /ii/  ?okh 

"Oftotov  aifTWt  fTititKiKov  Ka^ifTTtivar 

Oi'C  oicr^a  c'  avrov  iror^  ftiv  uir  jrvp  ^airfrai,  &e. 

"  S..*pantc  Gnd  from  ever}'  thing  mortal,  nor  suppoM'  him  to  Ih«  like  thyiu>lf  and  elothed 
w;th  Hi-vh.  Thou  knowett  him  not :  sometimcH  he  appeant  an  fire,*'  tVi*.  It  in  iml 
T>n  prithable  that  he  who  thus  suienmly  aKH-rts  (hmI  to  have  nothing  in  mnunnii  with 
t>:!ri;3  cfirfioreal  and  mortal,  would  inculcate  a  little  aflerwardN,  that  (iml  and  thin  cur* 
iMrira]  wi»r!i]  are  the  same,  and  that  all  vittihle  thinf!S  ar«'<iiHl  hiniM'Jt.  Tor  my  own 
|4rt,  then.f(/n',  I  cimsider  ^-Hschvlus  to  have  meant,  that  <Mitl.  iilthini^li  ini-i»niprthrn- 
-.>Ie  tit  the  human  intellect  and  devnitlof  u!I  corjioit-iil  chiiiti  tioii,  and  ni  nhort  ililli-irnt 
A'.t'i):ethiT  frum  men,  nevertheU-SM  dcchm-s  liis  power  aiitl  intlui-mc  in  thr  him  hi  m 
di.ira  watH  and  under  a  variety  of  jwpii-ts :  that  then*  is  nothing  which  (ind  dnm  not 
ii..ik«-  use  of  as  an  instrument  of  his  vengeance  :  that  tire,  Wiiter,  wild  UiiMi*.  li^litningN, 
AC  sT.stantlv  oU-y  his  behests,  when  the  crimes  of  the  wu-kiii  are  to  he  punioheil. 

*  <jnit.  Exc.  p.  57. 


And  aguD  :* 


>  SOMCTIUBB   COHCKtVBD 


Cup,  irori  it  fvi^af 
1  n,  K(i<rrpan7,  Pfoprg,  ffpex^, 


Nunc  ut  implusbilia 
Appnrct  igniB  :  nunc  tencbris,  tiimc  sque 
Par  illc  cemi ;  simulst  interdmn  fcram, 
ToiiitruB,  Tentoa,  fulmina,  ct  nubiio. 

As  also  this  of  Lucan,  amongat  the  Latins  :t 


Whereunto  ^ree  nUo  these  passages  of  Seneca  the  philosopher:' 
Quid  est  Dens  ?  (^uod  \idc3  totum,  et  quod  non  vides,  totum.  \ 
And^  Sic  solus  est  omnia  ;  opus  aiium  et  cxtm  et  intra  tenet,  ' 
"  What  is  God  ?  he  is  all  that  you  see,  and  all  that  you  do  not 
see.  And  he  alone  is  all  things,  he  containing  his  own  work  not 
only  without,  but  also  within.  Neither  was  thb  the  doctrine 
only  of  those  Pagans  who  held  God  to  be  the  soul  of  the  worid, 
and  consequentlr  the  whole  animated  world  to  be  the  suprenM 
Deity,  but  of  those  others  also,  who  conceived  of  God  as  an 
abstract  mind,  superior  to  the  mundane  soul,  or  rather  as  a 
mmple  Monad,  supenor  to  mind  also ;  as  those  philosophen, 
Xenophanes,  Parracnides,  and  Melissus,  who  dcscnbed  God  to 
be  one  and^^  things,  they  supposing  that,  because  all  things 
were  from  hitn,  they  must  needs  have  been  first  in  a  manner  m 
him,  and  himself  all  things.  With  which  agreeth  the  author  of 
the  Asclepian  Dialogue,  when  he  maketh  Unus  onmia^  and  Cre- 
ator omnium,  "  One  ail  things,"  and  "  the  Creator  of  all  things," 
to  be  but  equivalent  expressions ;  and  when  he  affirmeth,  that 
before  things  were  made  :  In  eo  jam  tunc  erant,  unde  nastn  h&- 
buerunt,  "  They  then  existed  in  him,  from  whom  afterwards  they 
proceeded."  So  likewise  the  other  Trisme^stic  books,  when 
they  ^ve  this  account  of  God's  being  both  all  things  that  are, 
and  ^  things  that  are  not :  Ta  filv  yap  ovra  i^avtpntas,  ra  Si 
fc^  Svra  Evct  iv  iaurif,  "  Because  those  things  tnat  are,  he  hath 
manifested  from  himself,  and  those  things  that  are  not,  he  still 
containeth  within  himself;"  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  he 
doth  Kp6imiv,  "  hide  them  and  conceal  them  in  himself."  And 
the  Orphic  verses  gave  this  same  account  Ukewise  of  God's  being 
all  things :  Uavra  ra  Si  Kpv^a^,  &C.  "  Because  he  first  concealea 

■  GiDt.  Exc  p.  S3.  t  Lib.  9.  t.  ABO, 
'  MaturaL  QuBit.  lib,  1.  pnef.  p.  485.  took  1.  opp. 

■  ""     "       '    "»,  lik  4,  cap.  B.  p.  427.  , 
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and  hid  them  all  within  himself  before  they  were  made,  and 
thence  afterward  from  himself  displayed  them,  and  brought  them 
forth  into  light :"  or  because, 

*•  Before  they  were  produced,  they  were  all  contained  together 
ID  the  womb  of  GxxL"^ 

Now  this  was  not  only  a  further  ground  of  that  seeming  poly- 

tbeir>m  amon^  the  Pagans,  which  was  really  nothing  but  the 

polyonymy  of  one  God,  and  their  personating  his  several  powers; 

but  also  of  another  more  strange  and  puzzling  phenomenon  in 

their  theology,  namely,  their  personating  also  the  parts  of  the 

world  inanimate,  and  things  of  nature,  and  bestowing  the  names 

of  gods  and  goddesses  upon  them.     It  was  before  observed  out 

of  Moschopulus,*  that  the  Pagans  did  Ivi  ovo/ian  to  n  ti/v  Suva- 

fiiv  i\ovj  Ka)  Tov  iTriararovvra  Tovr«|i  ^iov  ovo/iajtu',  "  call  the 

things  in  nature,  and  the  gods,  which  presided  over  them,  by 

one  and  the  same  name."    As  for  example,  they  did  not  only 

call  the  god  which  presideth  over  those  arts  that  oi)erate  by  fire, 

Hephaestus  or  Vulcan,  but  also  fire  itself:  and  Dcmctcr  or  Ceres 

was  not  only  taken  by  them  for  that  god,  who  was  supposed  to 

give  corn  and  fruits,  but  also  for  corn  itself.     So  Dionysius  or 

Bacchus  did  not  only  signify  the  god  that  giveth  wine,  but  also 

wine  it«elf.     And  he  instancing  further  in  Venus,  and  Miner\'a, 

Mid  the  Muses,  concludes  the  same  universally  of  all  the  rest. 

Thus  Amobiu3,t  i^  l"s  book  against  the  Pagans,  in  usu  scrinonis 

vtetri,  ilartem  pro  pugna  apix;llatis,  pro  aqua  Ncptunum,  Li- 

benim  Patrcni  pro  vino,  Ccrerem  pro  pane,  MinSlTam  pro  sta- 

Jnino,  pro  obscccnis  libidinibus  Venercm.    Now  we  will  not  deny, 

l>ut  that  this  was  sometimes  done  metonymically,  the  efficient 

^use,  and  the  ruling  or  governing  priiioiplo,  being  put  for  the 

^'i-^ct,  or  that  which  was  ruled  and  governed  bv  it.     And  tlius 

^'^  war  frequently  styled  Mars ;  and  that  of  Terence  may  be 

^t'n  also  in  this  sense :  Sine  Ccrerc  et  Libero  friget  Venus. 

An\i  Plutarch*  (who  declares  his  great  dislike  of  this  kind  of 

T^Suage)  conceives,  that  there  was  no  more  at  first  in  it  than 

"**  :  "Qaircp   17/ucTc  tov   wvov^hvov  /BiCXta   FlXaTcuroc  cLrtterrac 

^^iv  nXariiiva,  Kai  Mtvar^oov  tov  xmoKpivtcr^ai  tu  Mtv/ivcnov 

^*^$iaTa  vwoTiOi^ivov,  ovTtjq  iKtivoi,  to7c  tmv  ^£wi»  ovofiacri  to, 

*"^  Ctwv  CMpa  Kai  TToiii/uara  KaXiiv  ouic  t^ft^ovro,   TifuovTtg  xnrd 

},\**'ac  icai   (xtfivvvovTig,  "As  we,  when  one  buys  the  books  of 

*  '^to,  commonly  say,  that  he  buys  Plato ;  and  when  one  acts 

*h\  thwe  Tenn  of  Orphcuii,  which  ore  met  with  in  Pn^clus,  Justin  Marl.^r,  iin'.l 
'■^f*.  n%  well  an  <m  the  suhjii-t  matter  wiiil  hy  Dr.  Cud  worth  to  Inr  i-xprfitsctl  in  thene 
"^•'*  ami  m  the  Iwik*  of  llennes,  I  luive  alnwlv  trcntttl  jirofi'S.HcHlIy  above 
•  ?.2-29,  t  1-ih.:).     [r.  *J3«5.J 

^  I>c  liidc  ct  Uuridc,  p.  379. 
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the  plays  of  Monnndcr,  tlmt  he  nets  Mcnnnder;  eodidtheaa- 
deata  not  spare  t.i  call  the  gifts  and  effecte  of  the  gods,  by  the 
names  of  thoec  guda  rct^pootively,  thereby  honouring  theni  also 
for  their  utility."  But  he  grants,  that  afterward  Ibis  langoage 
was  by  ignorant  persons  abused,  and  carried  on  further,  anu  thi^ 
not  without  great  impiety:*  OI  Bi  vartpot  airaiStvrtuc  Btxifuvoi 
Kal  afiadbtc  hvaoToiipovTi^,  lir\  roue  ^eoue  ra  tq^ti  tuv  Kaftvwv 
ml  Tac  wapowfr/af  rwv  uva7Kai'iitv  koX  airOKpuypu^,  5mv  ytvlatt^ 
mil  fOopaQ,  ov  TrpotayoptvovTic  fiovov,  aWa  koI  I'ojifi^ovrtVi  ortf- 
irww  Kol  iropat'o^d-i'  kqi  Ttrapayiiiirwv  So^wv  aiiroiic  fvtirXtiauv, 
"  Their  followers  mistaking  tbeiu,  and  thereupon  ignoraiitly  at- 
tributing the  passions  of  fruits  (their  appearances  and  occulta- 
tions)  to  the  gods  themselves,  that  preside  over  tliem,  and  so  not 
only  calling  tncni,  but  also  thinking  them  to  be  the  generations 
and  corruptions  of  the  gods,  have  by  this  means  filled  thcmeelyea 
with  absurd  and  wicked  opinions."  Where  Plutarch  well  con- 
demns the  Tulgfir  both  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  for 
that,  in  their  mournful  si)lemnilies,  thev  sottishlj  attributed  to 
the  gods  the  passions  belonging  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  thereby 
indeed  making  them  to  be  gods.  Nevertheless  the  inammate 
parts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  were  frequently  dei&«d 
by  the  Pagans,  not  only  thus  metonymically,  but  also  m  a  far- 
ther sense,  as  Cicero  plainly  declares  if  Turn  illud,  quod  etst  A 
Deo  natuni,  nomine  ipsius  Dei  nuneupabant,  ut  cum  fruges  C^ 
rcrem  appellamus,  vinum  antem  Libenim:  turn  antem  res  ipea, 
in  qua  vis  inest  major,  sic  appellatur,  ut  ea  ipsa  res  nominetar 
Deus,  "  Both  that  which  proceeds  from  Goa  is  called  by  tlie 
name  of  a  god,  as  com  is  sometimes  thus  called  Ceres,  and  wine 
Liber;  and  also  whatsoever  hath  any  greater  force  in  it,  that 
thing  itself  is  often  called  a  god  too."  Fhilo  also  thus  repre- 
sents the  religion  of  the  Pagans,  as  first  deifying  corporeal  inani- 
mate things,  and  then  bestowing  those  proper  personal  names 
upon  them  :}  'iLKrt^ttwKain  yap  oi  plv  raf;  riaaapa^  ap\at,  7^1^ 
Kdi  tiSiitp,  KQi  aipa,  Kal  irvp'  01  S'  ifXiov  KOi  afX^vjfv  kqI  tovc 
oAXovc  irXai^ray,  ml  atrXavti^  aaripa^'  ol  Si  fiovov  tov  ovpavov, 
6k  Zi  vifitravra  KOff^ov'  rov  S"  avurarai  ml  vpia^vrarov,  rhv 
ytvyttriiv,  tov  apvorra  tijc  niySXtiQ  iroXtwf,  roc  arpaTtapjfJiv  Tifc 
aijmfrow  arpariai:,  tov  Kv^ipv^nv  Sp  oiKovopu  awrtipfta^  tttX 
awavra,  irapiKaXvipavTo,  ^fvSuvvfiov^  irpoaptiattQ  iicttvoiQ  iwt^tr 
fiiaavric,  iripaf  trepoi'  KaXovai  yap  r^v  yijv  K6ptp>,  Ari/aiTpa, 
YlXoirtova'  rqv  Si  iaXaaaav  IlooEiSta^va,  Satfiovas  IvaXtovQ  iiw&pr 
XOwc  ai>T^  irpoo-Qi'airXdTTovrtf,  &C.  "Hpav  St  rov  aipa,  Kul  r& 
TUp  "H0aitrrov,  Kol   iJXiov  'AiroXAttiva,  col  ocXqviiv    Aprtfuv,  &C. 

"  Some  have  deified  the  four  elements,  the  earth,  the  water,  ibe 
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air,  and  the  fire ;  some  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  planets 
aod  fixed  stars;  others  the  heaven;  others  the  whole  world. 
Bat  that  highest  and  most  ancient  Being,  the  parent  of  all 
things,  the  chief  prince  of  this  great  city,  and  the  emperor  of 
this  invincible  army,  who  govelneth  all  things  salutiierouslj, 
him  have  they  covered,  concealed,  and  obscur^,  by  bestowing 
counterfeit  personal  names  of  gods  upon  each  of  tnese  things. 
For  the  earth  they  called  Proserpina,  l^luto,  and  Ceres ;  the  sea 
Neptidie,  under  whom  they  place  many  demons  and  nymphs 
also  as  his  inferior  ministers ;  the  air  Juno ;  the  fire  Vulcan ; 
the  sun  Apollo ;  the  moon  Diana,  &&  and  dissecting  the  heaven 
into  two  hemispheres,  one  above  the  earth,  the  other  imder  it; 
ibey  call  these  the  Dioscuri,  feigning  them  to  live  alternately 
one  one  day,  and  the  other  another.  We  deny  not  here,  but 
that  the  four  elements,  as  well  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were 
supposed  by  some  of  the  Pagans  to  be  animated  with  particular 
souls  of  their  own  (which  Ammianus  Marcellinus^^  seems  princi- 
pally to  call  spiritus  elementorum,  ^'  the  spirits  of  the  elements," 
worshipped  by  Julian)  and  upon  that  account  to  be  so  many  in- 
ferior gods  themselves.  Notwithstanding  which,  that  the  inani- 
mate parts  of  these  were  also  deified  by  the  Pagans,  may  be 
concluded  from  hence  ;  because  Plato,  who  in  his  Cratylus 
etymologizeth  Dionysius  from  giving  of  wine,  and  elsewnere 
calls  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ra  Aii/Lcip-po?  8w/oa,*  "  the  gifts  of 
Ceres,"  doth  himself  nevertheless,  in  compliance  with  this  vulgar 
speech,  call  wine  and  water  as  miujgled  together  in  a  glass  (or 
cup)  to  be  drunk,  gods :  where  he  amrmeth,  that  a  city  ought  to 
be,i'  Afmiv  Kparfipog  KBKpa/j,ivriVy  ov  fiaiv6/j,evog  jjlv  olvog  icexv- 
ftivo^  ^€c,  icoXa^((/i€voc  Si  vtto  vr;^ovroc  iripov  dcov,  fcoXfji;  icoivco- 
viav  Xafiwvy  aja^ov  wo/ia  koX  fiirpiov  aTrepyo^crac,  ^^  So  tempered 
as  in  a  cup,  where  the  furious  wine  poured  out  bubbles  and 
sparkles,  but  being  corrected  by  another  sober  god  (that  is,  by 
water),  both  together  make  a  good  and  moderate  potion."  Cicero 
also  tells  us,  that  before  the  Roman  admirals  went  to  sea,  they 

^®  No  doubt,  the  passage  here  alluded  to  is  the  following,  Histor.  lib.  21.  can.  1.  p. 
263.  Elementorum  omnium  spiritus,  utpote  perennium  corporum,  praesentiendi  motu 
semper  et  ubique  vigens,  ex  hia,  quae  per  disciplinas  varias  affectamus,  participat  no- 
bbcum  munera  divinandi,  **  The  spirit  of  all  the  elements,  as  of  perennial  bodies, 
being  always  and  everywhere  active  with  presentient  motion,  participates  with  us  in  the 
office  of  divination  from  those  things  which  we  aim  at  by  various  sciences.''  In  these 
words  Ammianus  explains  the  source  from  which  in  his  opinion  men  derived  the 
divination,  and  intimates  that  all  the  power  of  foretelling  future  things  proceeded  from 
the  tpirii  of  the  elements.  Which  spirit  of  the  elements,  if  I  am  not  completely 
deceived,  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  diffused  through  the  whole  universe  of  things  consist- 
ing of  four  elements.  The  learned  Doctor  is  mistaken,  therefore,  1.  in  saying,  that 
Ammianus  speaks  of  the  spirits  of  the  elements.  He  mentions  only  one  spirit.  2.  In 
making  Arrian  state  that  Julian  worshipped  these  spirits.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
be  found  ia  Arrian.  Thus  frequently  does  imperfection  of  memory  lead  even  the  most 
learned  men  into  erron. 

•  De  Leg.  p.  788.  t  De  Leg.  lib.  6. 
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were  wont  to  offer  up  a  sncrificc  to  the  waves.     Bot  of  tlut 
more  afterward.     However,  it  is  certain,  that  mere  accidental 
and  affections  of  things  in  nature,  were  by  these  Pagans  com-     { 
monly  personated  and  deified ;  ae  time,  in  Sophocles'  Electrn,'  is 
a  god:   Xpovots  yup   tvfiapJK  ©toCi  "For  Time  ia  an  easy  god;" 
and  Love,  in  I'lnto'rj  Symposium,  where  it  is  wondered  nt,  that 
no  poet  had  ever  made  a  hymn  ri^  'Epmri  TiiXiKovn^  fivn  koI 
Toao&Tif^tCi,"  to  Love,  being  such  and  eoOTcat  a  god."    Thougb 
the  same  Plato,  in  his  Phuebus,  when  Protarchus  hactcallcd 
Pleasure  a  godduss  too,  was  not  willing  to  comply  so  far  there 
with  vulgar  spt^cch :    Th  S"  efittv  Sioi;,  Si  npurap^t ,  atl  xpo^  ra 
Tb}V  itbiv  ovof^aTa  ovk  tart  Kar'  av^pantov,  aWa  vipa  row  fitrfta- 
rou  ^d€ou'  Kol   vl'V  T^v  /tlv  'AipoSfriiu,  qtdj  tKtiv^  <^(Xov,  Tavnrv 
wpoaayopiiay,  ti'iv  eJ  ijSovjjji  oloa,  (up  tim  iroitdXav,  "  My  fear,  O 
ProtarehuB,  concerning  lie  names  of  the  gods  is  estmordinanly 
great:   wherefore,  as  to  Venus,  I  am  wilting  to  call  her  what    I 
she  pleases  to  be  called ;  but  Pleasure,  I  know,  is  a  various  sod  I 
multiform  thing."    AVhercforc  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the    ' 
Pagans  did  in  some  sense  or  other  deify  or  theolt^ne  all  the 

Eartfl  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature.  Wliich  we  conceive  to 
nve  been  done  at  first  upon  no  other  ground  than  this,  because 
God  was  supposed  by  them,  not  only  to  permeate  and  pervade 
all  things,  to  be  diSiised  through  all,  and  to  act  in  and  upon  all, 
but  also  to  be  himself  in  a  manner  all  things ;  which  they  ex- 
pressed  after  this  way,  by  personating  the  things  of  nature  sever- 
ally, and  bestowing  the  names  of  goob  and  goddesses  upon  them. 
Only  we  shall  here  observe,  that  this  was  done  especially  (be- 
sides the  greater  parts  of  the  world)  to  two  sorts  of  thincs; 
first,  such  in  which  human  utility  was  most  concerned:  tnne 
Cicero  :*  Multas  ali^e  naturae  deorum  ex  magnis  bencfi<ni8  eorum, 
Don  sine  causa,  et  ^  Grccise  sapicntibus,  et  k  majoribue  nostris, 
constitutee  nominatieque  sunt,  "  IVIany  other  natures  of  gods 
have  been  constituted  and  nominated,  both  by  the  wise  men  c^ 
Greece,  and  by  our  ancestors,  merely  for  the  great  benefits 
received  from  tnem."  The  reason  whereof  is  thus  given  by  him ! 
Quia  quicquid  magnam  utilitatem  generi  afferret  humano,  id  non 
sine  divina  bonitate  ei^  homines  flen  arbitrabantur,  "  Because 
they  thought^  that  whatsoever  brought  any  great  utility  to 
mankind,  uiis  was  not  without  the  divme  goodness."  Secondly, 
such  as  were  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary,  or  euipriuDg; 
to  which  that  of  Seneca  seems  pertinent  rf  Magnomm  fluminnm 
capita  veneramur :  subita  et  ex  abdito  vasti  amnis  emptio  aras 
habet ;  coluntur  aquarum  calentium  fontes ;  et  stagna  qusedam 
vel  opacitas  vel  immensa  altitudo  sacravit, "  "We  adore  the  rising 
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heads  and  springs  of  great  rivers :  every  sudden  and  plentiful 
eruption  of  waters  out  of  the  hidden  caverns  of  the  earth  hath 
its  altars  erected  to  it ;  and  some  pools  have  been  made  sacred 
for  their  immense  profundity  and  opacity.^ 

s  Erudite  as  is  the  whole  of  this  disputation  of  Dr.  Cudworth's,  still  there  are  many, 
I  have  no  doubt,  who  will  consider  it  little  calculated  to  produce  conviction.  It  is  liable 
to  the  aune  objection  as  many  other  portions  of  this  work.  The  learned  Doctor 
always  confounds  the  religion  of  ancient  nations  with  the  theological  opinions  of  certain 
priTste  individuals,  and  estimates  the  public  worship  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
according  to  the  sense  of  this  or  that  poet  or  philosopher.  His  whole  object  is  to  show 
that  the  ancients  converted  the  virtues  of  God,  the  several  parts  of  nature,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind  into  persons,  and  designated  them  by  the  names  of  gods  :  from  which 
he  considen  it  to  follow  as  a  consequence,  that  all  the  deities  of  antiquity  were  ulti- 
mately  referred  to  one  God,  and  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  acknowledge  so 
many  gods,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  But  how,  I  ask,  does  he  endeavour  to  make  us 
believe  this  ?  I.  He  cites  certain  passages  of  Cicero,  Philo,  and  others,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Stoics  and  some  other  philosophers,  transferred  the  names  of  the 
gods  to  parts  of  the  universe,  and  asserted  Ceres  to  be  the  earth,  Bacchus  wine,  Juno 
the  ether,  and  Minerva  wisdom.  But  did  it  esciipe  the  learned  Doctor^s  recollection, 
that  the  Stoics  and  those  who  thought  with  them  on  this  subject,  met  with  few  sup- 
porters and  were  ridiculed  by  wise  men  ?  This  is  manifest  from  Cicero*s  third  book 
De  Natura  Deor.  not  to  speak  of  other  authorities  to  the  same  effect.  ^  The  ancient 
Cithers  of  the  Christian  church,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Euscbius,  St.  Augustine,  and 
others,  inveighed  still  more  severely  against  the  madness  of  those  who  thus  maintained 
the  popular  deities  to  be  personifications  of  natural  things.  The  truth  is,  this  is  merely 
a  private  interpretation  of  the  public  religions,  which  reason  tells  us  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  religion  itself,  and  which  few  of  the  ancients  adopted.  Is  it  fair  indeed 
to  conclude  as  follows  ?  "  The  Stoics  and  others  supposed'  Ceres  to  be  the  name  of 
the  earth,  Neptune  of  the  sea,  Vulcan  of  fire  :  therefore  this  was  really  the  fiict;  there- 
fore the  ancients  meant  nothing  more  by  these  names  than  portions  of  the  universe." 
For  my  part  I  am  little  influenced  by  such  reasoning.  The  cause  that  led  many  of 
the  ancients  to  this  system  of  interpretation  was  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  some 
sought  by  this  course  to  satisfy  their  own  doubts  respecting  religion.  For  wise  men 
were  not  so  lost  to  reason  as  not  to  be  sensible,  that  the  absurd  traditions  of  the  priests 
were  unworthy  of  the  gods.  Hence  some  of  them  looked  round  for  a  sort  of  philoso- 
phic religion,  and  in  order  to  relieve  the  minds  of  the  perplexed  and  yet  not  to  discard 
the  sacred  rites  and  observances,  they  referred,  although  in  violation  of  history,  the 
whole  worship  of  the  gods  to  natural  science.  Such  was  the  object  of  Varro  and  others, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  discovered  gods  in  the  world,  in  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Others  entered  upon  this  course  for  the  sake  of  proving, 
that  their  own  doctrines  were  not  at  variance  with  the  popular  rites  and  religions. 
This  was  the  motive  of  the  Stoics  in  particular,  who  laboured  to  show,  that  all  the 
Stoical  principles  were  already  to  be  found  in  the  fables  of  the  poets  and  the  histories 
of  the  gods,  before  Zeno  was  bom ;  just  as  at  this  day,  Jac.  Tollius  and  others  imagine 
every  thing  recorded  of  the  gods  to  have  some  mystical  reference  to  chemistry. 
Lastly,  others  had  recourse  to  these  explications  in  order  to  meet  the  arguments  of  the 
Jews,  and  subsequently  of  the  Christians,  against  their  gods :  but  their  fallacy  was 
easily  detected  and  exposed  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  II.  He  shows  that 
the  poets  frequently  personified  inanimate  things,  and  even  abstract  notions,  and  spoke 
of  them  as  so  many  selfexistent  natures  and  gods.  True :  such  was  the  custom  of  the 
poets  formerly,  and  such  it  is  at  the  present  day.  But  who  would  take  this  to  be  a 
proof,  that  the  names  of  the  gods  were  mere  designations  of  the  things  of  nature,  and 
that  the  ancients  deified  the  various  parts  of  the  world  in  order  to  signify  God  to  be 
all  things.  To  attempt  indeed  to  estimate  the  religious  opinions  of  the  ancients  from 
the  figures  of  the  poets,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  preposterous,  as  for  a  Turk  or  Jew 
to  infer  from  the  works  of  our  own  poets,  in  which  faith,  hope,  piety,  concord,  are  not 
unfrequently  introduced  as  speaking,  that  those  virtues  are  worshipped  by  us  in  the 
rank  of  gods  or  heroes;  or,  to  speak  more  appropriately  to  the  present  subject,  for  any 
one  to  conclude  from  the  bold  figures  of  Tasso,  Petrarch,  Marinus,  and  others, 
that  those  saints  whidi  are  venerated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  community  were  not 
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Now  this  is  tliat  which  U  properly  called  the  phydolt^cal  tbeo- 
logj  of  the  I'ligans,  their  personatiDg  and  deifjiiDg  (io  a  oertain 
sense)  the  things  of  nature,  whether  inaslinate  Eubstances,  oc  the 

men,  but  merelr  thp  nsmea  of  TsriooB  pecfsctitnu  aad  virtoM  fonnerlj  muiiftitod  n 
Uh  Vir^  Uarj,  »nd  hei  husband  Joecpb.  And  here  I  cuuDt  reAain  frmi  hricdj 
'.o  thbM'  who  dtlight  in  readuig  the  tatij  poets,  and  tincy  tb>t  tbtr 


tbeae  poets,  it  aiiivim  verj-  ual^ertmn  Io  me,  whether  in  all  those  pssagoi,  m  wtoia 
interineten  diemvor  tntT»fcniiilioiu  of  thiajp  into  peranu.  meh  ligiim  laV  ianaStfIt 
be  fbond.  Hesii)d  ciiuniLTRtea  among  the  dHcondsati  of  Night  man}'  nhich  tna^  t» 
reprded  as  the  tianaa  o!  things  rsthet  than  of  panoai,  Theogonic,  T.  'J24.  p.  Vi.  titk 

riyixli"  r'  oiXo/iJviiv,  cni  'Epij-  r«(  Eoprip^u^toir 
Aiirdfi  'Epic  frvjtpfl  tIv  niv  TXivov  aX-fivitrrn. 

"  Aftanrudi  ihe?  brought  forth  deceit  and  bicndihip.  and  dntructiic  old  •^nd 
(tabbOTD-minded  contt^nlion ;  and  dim  c^mtsntiou  gaie  binli  to  iwinfiil  loiL"  lit 
«MDe  QUIT  ^  MppoBcd  of  tbe  piogni;  of  Sijti,  cnun)cnit«d  b;  the  nme  poM,  t.  M. 
ft&p.ti9: 

LtvE  ?i  rilt',  'Haavoi  iuyariip,  XlaXXairi  /iiytt^o, 
ZijXoy  mi  Niii))'  takXiafvpcr  Iv  fiijifioiat. 


m  und  GLir-EUiitled  vicliuy,  and  stiength  and  fonx.  iQaBtrwna  ol 
^^aijiom  m  tb«  I'loaiclhcui  Vinctua,  and  Calliaiachus  in  hii  Hjmn. '     '" 
e.  d«*cnbed  rtrcngth  and  Ibice  u  the  attendanti  of  Jopitcr ; 


"  Tbee  cbMiM  hit  not  made  the  king  of  thegodi,  but  tbe  workiof  thj  buKh^ndlhr 
Ibrce  and  the  Araagth  whicb  thou  hut  placed  near  tb;  throne."  Inlerpntaa  teU  wt, 
that  these  and  mniUi  patHgee  are  inatancea  ot  pnaopopiaa,  and  that  the  poeli  ami « 
thinp  and  atattnet  notioni,  at  if  thej  ware  penona.  For  mj  patt,  hDwe<Nr,  I  am  Mt 
■o  nre,  that  we  ought  implidtlj  to  believe  them.  I  will  itate  banklj  vbtt  im  a» 
cuii«d  to  inj  own  mind  w  a  carefU  elimination  of  tboM  poeti.  Tiu  tiMrt  Mciwf 
nationi  in  mj  opinion  boirowed  theii  proper  niunei  from  the  Tutnc*  and  riMl^  mi 
teom  mental  aa  well  a>  bodilj  aSections,  in  ordei  to  indicate  by  then  nanm  the  <!>■ 
lacter  of  the  penoni  to  whom  the;  applied  tbem.  The  whole,  not  ooly  of  tte  QwA 
and  Roman,  but  of  barbannu  hiit(a7,  praaentB  inmunerable  inrtaBcaa  of  BMh  naMM^M 
that  it  cannot  be  urprinng  that  thi»  cuatom  abould  hare  prerailad  u  "  ^ 

inhaUtanta  of  Greece.  Haiix  1  amMti  JbrM,  itrenglh,  virlut,  '' 
(ion,  and  other  poetic  namta,  to  bate  been  the  appellation*  vl  m 
otboa  of  the  mate  andent  king*  and  beroca  of  Gieoc«  bad  dm 
or  miniiten,  and  to  hare  been  bestowed  upon  them  both  fat  other  roMoaa  and  ai  da- 
B^tKHU  of  Un  t(aaliti«  of  mind  or  bodj,  6a  which  the;  wme  leopotUgelT  dW>- 
guiihed.  In  procew  of  time,  when  the  niaanata  and  euatomi  of  the  Qtieta  had  ahMJj 
ondiegoDe  ■  change,  tboie  who  embodied  the  andent  *^'™*i  in  poetij  Mithv  wbol^ 
iMGdad  nor  adopted  the  petionalitj  in  then  naow*,  but  left  their  wadeta  b  dadi, 
trbether  the;  were  recording  the  adiierementt  of  Bntiqai^  or  dMrnUng  lb*  erigia  b1 
affinitieB  of  the  rirtnea  and  riee^  Thoae  who  maj  repudiate  thia  «mi»Uuia  viU 
cat»e  me  not  the  ilighteit  mmtifieatioD;  at  1  un  not  me  to  (uppote  mjMlf  cbmUo  of 
tUMTelling  aU  the  intricacici  of  andoit  bbka :  nerettbelcM,  ibould  any  ana  iW  dif 
nwed  to  npplj  it  to  the  poela  IhanuelTee,  be  will  Mdnowledge  pedwpi,  if  not  lHM*i 
bj  jntaaeAnA  opinioni,  that  there  i*  at  leart  aa  modi  ^tdattOit]  in  it  m  in  Oe 
hjppotheaaa  whidi  bare  been  put  (btth  bf  othna.  Vat  the  r«M,  I  bops  a> 
mom  conTewant  opportunity  a^  be  aSudcd  me  of  oftring  k~~  *■-•>—  ^^ 
tmmm  of  the  andeDt  deitiM,  and  of  MpponiBg  them  by  ar — 
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tSectionsofBabetODces.   A  ^reat  part  of  which  physiological  theo- 
Iqgj  was  all^ioricallj  contained  in  the  poetic  rabies  of  the  gods. 
Eosebius  indeed  was  of  opinion  that  those  poetic  fables  were  at 
first  onlj  historical  and  nerological,  bat  that  afterwards  some 
went  about  to  allegorize  them  into  phjsiolc^cal  senses,  thereby 
to  make  them  seem  the  less  impioas  and  ridiculous :  *  TocaiVra  j}v 
^  rjc  iraXaiac  dsoXoytagf  fjv  firraSoXovrcc  viot  rivigj  xOlg  Koi 
^oinv  IwiipvivTB^,  \QyiKwTep6v  tb  ^iXoao^cTv  avxovvreQ,  ttjv  Si 
f^Hrmnlpav  TfJQ  irepi  diutv  loro/ofac  So^av  tlfrtiyntravTOy  mpLvO" 
^fpaQ  evp€crcoXoy(ac  roic  pAQoiq  irpotreirivoriaavTegy  &C  dtpairevaai 
ti  oSy  S/ioic  otSe  rh  varpucov  afiafyrrifia  irpoOvfiriOiimg,  eirl  ibytn- 
*ac  ZarfhtniQ  kol  ^etjplag  rovg  ixbOovq  fieretrKtvaaavro^  **  Such 
^Was  the  ancient  theology  of  the  Pagans  (namely,  historical,  of 
ilien  deceased,  that  were  worshipped  for  gods)  which  some  late 
lipstarts  have  altered,  devising  other  philosophical  and  physio- 
logical senses  of  those  histories  of  theu:  gods,  that  they  might 
limby  render  them  the  more  specious,  and  hide  the  impiety  of - 
tbem.    For  they  being  neither  willing  to  abandon  those  fopperies 
of  their  forefathers,  nor  yet  themselves  able  to  bear  the  impiety 
of  these  fables  (concerning  the  gods)  according  to  the  literal  sense 
of  them,  have  gone  about  to  cure  them  thus  by  physiological 
interpretations.       Neither  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  there  was 
some  mixture  of  herology  and  history  in  the  poetic  mythology ; 
nor  denied,  that  the  Pagans  of  latter  times,  such  as  Porphynus 
and  others,  did  excogitate  and  devise  certain  new  allegorical 
senses  of  their  own,  such  as  never  were  intended ;  Origcn,t  before 
both  him  and  Porphyry,  noting  this  of  the  Pagans,  that  when 
the  abenrdity  of  theu:  fables  concerning  the  gods  was  objected 
and  urged  against  them,  some  of  them  did  irepl  roimav  awoko- 
ycifitvoi   hr    aWttyoplag   KaTad>iiyuvy   ^^apologizing  for  these 
things,  betake  themselves  to  allegories."    I^ut  long  before  the 
times  of  Christianity,  those  first  Stoics,  Zcno,  Cleanthes  and 
Qirysippus,  were  famous  for  the  great  pains  which  they  took  in 
allegorizing  these  poetic  fables  of  the  gods.     Of  which  Cotta  in 
Cicero^  thus:    Magnam  molestiam  suscepit  et  minime  neces- 
flariam  primus  2^no,  post  Cleanthes,  deindd  Chrysippus,  com- 
mentitiarum  fabularum  reddere  rationem,  et  vocabulorum,  cur 
quidque  ita  appellatum  sit,  causas  explicare.      Quod  cum  facitis, 
illud  profecto  confitemini,  longS  aliter  rem  se  habere,  atque 
hominum  opinio  sit ;   eos,  qui  dii  appellantur,  rerum  naturas 
esse,  non  figuras  deorum,  ^^  Zeno  first,  and  after  him  Cleanthes 
and  Chrysippus,  took  a  great  deal  more  pains  than  was  needful, 
to  ^ve  a  reason  of  all  those  commentitious  fables  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  names  that  every  thing  was  called  by.     By  doing 

*  Ftepar.  Efang.  lib.  8.  cap.  6.     [Lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  73.J 
t  Lib.  8.  c.  Cela.  p.  123. 

*  De  Natttn  Deor.  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  p.  3089.  torn.  9..opp. 
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which  they  confessed,  that  the  manner  was  &r  otherwise  than 
according  to  men's  opinion,  inasmuch  as  they,  nho  arc  caUetl 
goda  in  them,  were  nothing  but  Ihc  natures  of  things''    From 
whence  it  is  plain,  that  in  tlie  poetic  theology,  the  Stoics  look  it 
for  granted,  that  the  natures  of  things  were  personated  lod 
deified,  and  that  those  goda  were  not  animal,  nor  indeed  philuto- 
phical,    but   fictitious,   and  nothing   but    the    things   of  nalon 
ali^orized.      Ori^cn  *  also  gives  us  a  taste  of  Chrysippaa'  tboB 
all^oriang,  in  hie  interpreting  an  obscene  picture  or  fable  of 
Jujnter  and  Juno,  in  Samos :  Alyti  yap  tv  roTc  iaurov  ovyytia- 
ftaaiv  6  atfivin:  ^lAoaof  ocj  5ri  rave  <nrtpfiaTtKobt  Xoyouc  'o''  Swi 
17  BXl)  irapait^dftti'ri,   fX"  *"  *'""'V'    ''^  KnrniHJiT^ij'Tli'   Tbiv  n\ti»' 
£Aq  yap  t)  iv  t<^   Kara   rqi>   ^a/iov  ypaip^,    n   "Hoa,   Km  o  6tuci 
Ztit,  "  This  grave  philosopher,  in  tiis  writing  aaith,  that  niattei 
having  received  tlie  spermatic  rcasonH  of  God,  containeth  them 
within  it«elf  for  the  adorning  of  the  whole  world ;   and  that 
Judo,  in  this  picture  in  Samos,  eiguiiios  matter,  and  Jupiter 
God."    Upon  which  occasion  that  pious  father  adds :  Km  ^i 
TauTa  Stj  ttfutf,  KQi  Sia  rove  roiovrovt;  /ivdoui;  kqi  qAAouc  /lUjifouCi 
oiiSi  fiixpi^  6v6ftaTO^  UXo/uv  ^la  imXiiv  r&v  eirl  iraai  ^o»,  bXAq 
KaQapav  liiai^itav  il^  rov  Bufiiovpyov  auKovvrtf,  ovSf  /t^XP*  ^^ 
fxaroi;  \oalvo/iiv  ro  9tTo,  "  For  the  sake  of  which,  and  mnnme- 
rable  other  such  like  fables,  we  will  never  endure  to  call  tiite 
God  over  all  by  the  name  of  Jupiter,  but,  exercising  pure  pie^ 
towards  the  Maker  of  the  world,  will  take  care  not  to  defiu 
divine  things  with  impure  names."     And  here  we  see  agun, 
according  to  Chrysippus'  interpretation,  that  Hera  or  Juno  wM 
no  anim^  nor  real  god,  but  only  the  nature  of  matter  peiBOOated 
and  deified ;  that  is,  a  mere  fictitious  and  poetic  god.     And  we 
think  it  is  unquestionably  evident  from  Heaiod's  Theogoma,  thtt 
many  of  these  poetic  fables,  according  to  their  first  intention, 
were  really  nothing  else  but  physiology  allegorized ;   and  conse- 
quently those  gods  nothing  but  the  natures  of  things  peraonated 
and  deified.*    Plato  himself,  though  no  friend  to  these  poetio 
fables,  plainly  intimates  as  much,  in  his  second  De  Bepublica:t 
Kal  ^tofia)((ag,  oaac  'O/iqpoc  irivoliiKiv,   oil  TtapaSfKriov  tic  T^ 
iroXtv,  ovT    Iv  irovola^  irtirotiinlvag,  our'  aviti  mtovoiuv'  A  yop 
vioc,  ouc  aloe  re  Kp{vtiv,  6,Tt  rt  vtrovoia  koI  S  jui],  "  The  fightinga 
of  the  gods,  and  such  other  things,  as  Homer  hath  feigned  con- 

•  Lib.*,  p.  196. 

<  We  hate  nlresdy  ginea  a  ipecunen  of  thb,  and  bsTe  ihown,  that  in  the  hirtaiT  «f 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  u  recorded  bj  Hesiod,  certain  dognuu  of  the  andent  phjsakgat 
lie  concealed.  But  thii  does  not  preclude  ui  from  tuppoimg  JupiUz  and  Satan 
to  hare  been  men  who  were  Taised  to  the  rank  of  godi,  and  had  fbrm^T  nallj  lirall 
in  Greece,  For,  as  we  hare  ataled  above  at  lome  length,  the  hiitaiy  of  the  godi 
in  Hesiod  and  the  other  poeta  a  an  uoakiliiU  coDipound  of  phjwal  pnoaptt  and 
ancient  Grecian  hiitoTT. 

+  P.  378.     [P.  430.] 
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cernmg  them,  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  into  our  commonwealth, 
whether  they  be  delivered  in  way  of  allegory,  or  without  alle- 
gories ;  because  young  men  are  not  able  to  judge,  when  it  is 
all^ry,  and  when  not."*     And  it  appears  from  Dionysius  Ilali- 
canmssus,  that  this  was  the   general   opinion   concerning  the 
Oreekish  fables,  that  some  of  them  were  physically,  and  some 
tropologically  allegorical:*  MijStic  vTroXaSoi  ^b  ayvoeiv,  on  rwv 
EXXiivtKiov  fivOwv  eltrt  riveg  livOpwiroig  ^r\<niioii  ol  ^Iv  CTreSfiic- 
vvfuvoi  ra  r^c  ^vo'cwc  ipya  Bi  >  aWriyopiag,  ol   Si  irapapivdlag 
«v«ca  (HfyKdjULBvoi  rtjv  avOofjjvdtJV  avfutpoputVy  &c.  '^  Let  no  man 
think  me  to  be  ignorant,  that  some  of  the  Greekish  fables  arc 
profitable  to  men,  partly  as  declaring  the  works  of  nature  by 
allegories,  partly  as  being  helpful  for  human  life,"  &c.     Thus 
also  Cicero :  f  Alia  quoque  ex  ratione,  et  quidem  physicii,  magna 
flnzit  multitudo  deorum,  qui  induti  specie  humana  fabulas  poetis 
suppeditaverunt,    hominum    autem    vitam    superstitione    omni 
refcrserunt. 

Eusebius,^  indeed,  seems  sometimes  to  cast  it  as  an  imputation 
upon  the  whole  pagan  theology,  that  it  did  ^naKeiv  rfjv  axPvxov 
oiatavf  "deify  the  inanimate  nature;"  but  this  is  properly  to  be 
understood  of  this  part  of  their  theology  only,  which  was  physio- 
l(^cal,  and  of  their  mythology  or  poetic  fables  of  the  gods 
allegorized ;  it  being  otherwise  both  apparently  false,  and  all  one 
as  to  make  them  downrii^ht  Atheists.  For  he  that  acknowled<res 
no  animant  god,  as  hath  been  declared,  acknowledges  no  god  at 
all,  according  to  the  true  notion  of  him  ;  whether  he  derive  all 
things  from  a  fortuitous  motion  of  matter,  as  Epicurus  and 
Democritus  did,  or  from  a  plastic  and  orderly,  but  senseless 
nature,  as  some  degenerate  Stoics,  and  Strato  the  Peripatetic, 
whose  atheism  seems  to  be  thus  described  by  Manilius  :7 

'  This  passage  may  be  of  ose  to  those  who  wish  to  show,  that  in  Pinto's  time  there 
were  already  men  who  allegorized  the  history  of  the  gods.  But  it  will  not  nwist  any 
one  towards  proving,  that  Plato  belonged  to  this  class.  He  dot«  not  tell  us  wliether  he 
is  fiiTourable  to  this  system  or  not,  but  leaves  the  whole  matter  undecided. 

•  Lib.  2.  p.  68.  +  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  2.  p.  223.     [Cap.  24.  p.  2990,] 

*  Praepar.  Evangel  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  &c.  But  Dr.  Cud  worth,  I  conceive,  misappre- 
hends £usebius'  meaning.  He  by  no  means  intends  to  say,  that  the  ancient  nations 
had  no  other  gods  except  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature  ;  for  which  indeed  he  would 
have  been  justly  deserving  of  the  learned  Doctor's  censure :  but  he  exclaims  against 
thoae  who  refer  the  fiibles  and  histories  of  the  gods  to  physical  things,  declaring  that,  if 
they  ore  to  be  listened  to,  the  whole  family  of  the  gods  must  be  looked  upon  as  merely 
irrational  nature.  The  same  is  professed  by  St.  Augustine,  De  Civitate,  lib.  7.  cap. 
27.  sect.  2.  p.  140.  tom.  7.  opp.  Ipsas  physiologias  quum  considero,  quibus  docti  et 
■cuti  homines  has  res  humanas  conantur  vertere  In  res  divinas,  nihil  video,  nisi  ad 
temporalia  terrenaque  opera  naturamque  corpoream,  vcl  etiam  si  invisibilem,  tamen 
mutabilem,  potuisse  revocari :  quod  nullo  mode  est  verus  Deus,  **  When  I  examine 
thoie  physiologies,  by  which  learned  and  acute  men  attempt  to  turn  tlicse  human 
into  divine  things,  I  see  nothing  that  might  not  be  referred  to  temporal  and  terrestrial 
operations  and  to  a  corporeal  nature,  changeable  although  invisible :  which  is  by  no 
means  the  true  God." 

^  Astronomic,  lib.  1.  v.  137.  6cc  p.  5. 


aOO  THI9    PRYSIOIX)GIClt  L    TBEOI.OGV 

Aut  neque  torn  ptttrem  Dorit,  noc  flnmina,  nee  aiii, 
Au(  humor,  fadunlquc  Deuia  tier  quatuot  arlua, 
£t  muiidi  Kmneie  globum,  ]irambent^ue  cequiri 
Ultrn  SI-  ()uia<jUitni. 

Neither  ought  this  physiological  theology  of  the  Pagans,  which 
connated  only  in  p<Ht'Scniatiiig  and  dei^ing  itianiiiiate  eubstanoesi 
and  the  natuios  of  things,  to  be  con^unded  (as  it  hatb  been  by 
some  late  writers)  with  that  philosophical  theology  of  Scavoli, 
Varro  and  others  (which  was  cfkUed  natural  nl^o,  but  in  another 
sense,  as  true  and  real),  it  being  indeed  but  a  part  of  the  poetical 
firat,  and  afterward  of  the  political  theology,  and  owing  its 
original  much  to  the  fancies  of  poets,  whose  hiuuour  it  was  per^ 
petually  to  personate  things  and  naturect.  But  the  phllosopluQ 
theolc^y,  properly  so  called,  which,  according  to  Varro,"  wa» 
that,  ae  qua  nniltoe  libroa  philoeophi  reliqnerunt ;  as  it  admitted 
none  but  animal  gods,  and  such  as  really  existed  in  nature  (whicb 
therefore  were  called  natural),  namely  one  supreme  universal 
Numen,  a  perfect  soul  or  mind  comprehending  all,  and  his  viravp- 
70I  Suvajuctc,  other  iriferior  understanding  iiPingSj  his  uiinistei's 
created  by  bim,  euch  as  stars  and  demons,  so  were  all  those 

Grsonatea  gods,  or  natures  things,  deified  in  the  arcane  tbeo- 
^,  interpreted  agreeably  tbereunta^ 

St  Austin  often  takes  notice  of  the  Pagans  thus  minding, 
and,  as  it  were,  incorporating  physiology  with  their  theMOgy, 
he  justly  condemning  the  same ;  as  in  his  forty-ninth  epistle:'* 
Neque  illioc  excusaut  impii  sua  sacrilega  sacra  et  simulachii) 
qudd  elegtuiter  interpret antur,  quid  quteque  significent:  omnis 
quippe  ilia  interpretatio  ad  creatumm  refertur,  non  ad  Creatorem, 
cui  uni  debetur  servitus  rcligionis,  ilia  quie  uno  nomine  Latria 
Grtcc^  appellatur,  "Neither  do  the  Pagans  sufficiently  exotise 
their  sacrilegious  rites  and  images  from  hence,  because  they  ele- 
gantly (and  ingeniously)  interpret,  what  eadi  of  those  things 
signineth.  For  this  interpretation  is  referred  to  the  creature, 
and  not  to  the  Creator,  to  whom  alone  belongeth  religious  wor- 
ship, that  which  by  the  Greeks  is  called  Latria."  And  agun 
in  his  book  De  Civ.  Deor.  lib.  6.  cap.  8  :  At  enim  habent  ista 
pbysiolpgicas  quasdam  (sicut  aiunt),  id  est,  naturalium  rationom 
interpretationes.  Quasi  ver6  nos  in  hac  diaputatione  physiolo- 
giam  quffiramus,  et  non  theologiam ;  id  est,  rationem  naturs,  et 
non  DeL  Quamvis  enim  qui  verus  Deus  est,  non  opinione  sed 
natura  sit  Deus ;  non  tamcn  omnia  natura  Deus  es^  "  But  tho 
Pagans  pretend,   that  these   things  have  certain  physiological 

*  Apud  Aogustin,  De  CiTitiit.  Dei,  lib-  6,  cap,  5-  p.  IIG,  torn-  7-  opp. 

■  How  mndi  importaoiiv  i>  to  be  atlsched  lo  thin  Dpinion  ma}'  euiJy  be  learnt  fraa 
what  we  have  remarked  a  little  aboTs  in  defence  of  Voniua,  whom  Dr.  Codvorth  ia 
here  agiun  attacking. 

>°  According  to  the  niDre  recent  arrangement  of  the  Benedictine  cdjhm,  ep.  103. 
Qu«t-3'*e<*-^-P-213,  tam.2.opp.      -  .  .  _ 
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interpretationSy  or  according  to  nataral  reasons ;  as  if  in  this 
disputation  we  sought  for  physiology,  and  not  theology,  or  the 
reason  of  nature,  and  not  of  God.  For  although  the  true  God 
be  not  in  opinion  only,  but  in  nature  God,  yet  is  not  every 
nature  God,"  But  certainly  the  first  and  chief  ground  of  this 
practice  of  theirs,  thus  to  theologize  physiology,  and  deify  (in 
one  sense  or  other)  all  the  things  of  nature,  was  no  other  than 
what  has  been  already  intimateo,  their  supposing  God  to  be  not 
only  diffused  through  the  whole  world,  and  in  all  things,  but  also 
in  a  manner  all  things ;  and  that  therefore  he  ou?ht  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  aU  the  thmgs  of  nature,  and  parts  of  the  world. 

Wherefore,  these  personated  gods  of  the  Pagans,  or  those 
things  of  nature  deified  by  them,  and  called  gods  and  goddesses, 
were  for  all  that  by  no  means  accounted  by  the  intelligent 
amongst  them,  true  and  proper  gods.  Thus  Cotta,  in  Cicero/ 
Cum  fruges  Cererem,  vinum  Xiberum  dicimus,  genere  nos 
quidem  sermonis  utimur  usitato:  sed  ecquem  tam  amentem 
esse  putas,  qui  illud,  quo  vescatur,  Deum  esse  credat  ?  ^^  Though 
it  be  yery  common  and  familiar  language  amongst  us,  to  call 
com  Ceres,  and  wine  Bacchus,  yet  who  can  think  any  one  to  be 
so  mad,  as  to  take  that  to  be  really  a  god,  which  he  feeds  upon  ?" 
The  Pagans  really  accounted  that  only  for  a  god,  by  the  wor- 
shipping and  invoking  whereof  they  might  reasonably  expect 
benefit  to  themselves,  and  therefore,  nothmg  was  truly  and  pro- 
perly a  god  to  them,  but  what  was  both  substantial,  and  also 
animant  and  intellectual  For  Plato^  writes,  that  the  atheistic 
wits  of  his  time  therefore  concluded  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  not  to  be  gods,  because  they  were  nothing  but  earth  and 
stones  (or  a  certain  fiery  matter)  devoid  of  all  understanding  and 
sense;  and  for  this  cause,  ouoly  twv  avOpwirtttov  irpayfiartjv 
f^povTiZuv  St/va/icva,  ^^  unable  to  take  notice  of  any  human 
afilurs."  And  Aristotle^  afi^meth  concerning  the  gods  in  general : 
Znv  TB  iravTBc  inniXfiiltamv  avrovg,  Koi  ivipyetv  apa,  &C,  **  That 
all  men  conceived  them  to  live,  and  consequently  to  act,  since 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  sleep  perpetually,  as  Endymion  did." 
The  Pagans  universally  conceived  the  gods  to  be  happy  animals ; 
and  Aristotle  there  concludes  the  happmess  of  them  dl  to  consist 
in  contemplation.  Lucretius  himself  would  not  debar  men  of 
that  language  (then  vulgarly  received  amongst  the  Pagans)  of 
calling  the  sea  Neptune,  com  Ceres,  wine  Bacchus,  and  the 
Earth  the  mother  of  the  gods  too,  provided  that  they  did  not 
think  any  of  these,  for  all  that,  to  be  tmly  and  really  gods : 

•  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  3.  p.  S45.    [Cap.  16.  p.  3071.  torn.  9.] 
^  De  Legibus,  lib.  10.  p.  665. 

*  Magn.  Moral,  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  p.  184.  torn.  3.  opp. 

VOL.  II.  8 


V  Neptunun 
Consliluil  frog™,  et  Bacchi  nomine  abuli 
Mavtilt.  4ViHin  Ulicii  propriam  proferre  toa 
Conctslnmiu,  ut  hio  tertnnim  dictilcl  OTbcm 


And  the  reason  why  the  earth  was  not  renUy  a  goddess,  is  thus 
given  hj  him : 


Teini  quiiicii 


thIF 


"  Becaose  it  is  constantly  deroid  of  all  manner  of  sense."!  ' 
Balbns  in  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  firat  thing  included  in  the 
notion  or  idea  of  a  god  ia  this,  Ut  eit  animans,  "  that  it  be 
animant,"  or  endued  with  life,  sense,  and  understanding.  And 
he  conceiving  the  stars  to  be  undoubtedly  such,  therefore  con- 
cludes them  to  be  gods :  "  Quoniam  teuuissimus  est  sether,  et 
semper  agistor  et  viget,  necesee  est,  quod  animal  in  eo  gignatur, 
idem  quoqae  scnsu  occerrimo  esse.  Quare  cam  in  xtbere  aatra 
gignantnr,  coDseiitiincum  est  in  lis  scnsum  ioesee  ct  intelligent  lain. 
Ex  quo  efficitur  in  dcorum  numero  sistra  fsse  ducenda,  "  Becuuae 
the*  ether  is  most  subtle,  and  in  continual  Station,  that  aoinuJ 
which  is  b^otten  in  it,  must  needs  be  endued  with  the  quickest 
and  sharpest  sense.  Wherefore,  since  the  stars  are  begotten  in 
the  ether,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  them  to  have  sense  and  under- 
standing ;  from  whence  it  follows  that  they  ought  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  gods."  And  Cottaf  in  the  third  book,  affirm^ 
that  all  men  were  bo  far  from  thinking  the  stars  to  be  gods*  that 
multi  ne  animantes  quidem  esse  concedant,  "  many  would  not  eo 
much  as  admit  them  to  be  animals ;"  plainly  intimating  that 
unless  they  were  animated,  they  could  not  possibly  be  gods. 
Lastly,  Plntarch|  for  this  very  reason,  absolutely  condenms  that 
whole  practice  of  giving  the  names  of  gods  and  goddesses  to  in- 
animate things,  as  absurd,  impious,  and  atheisti^ :  Afivac  mm 
a^iovg  tforaiovai  Sd^aCt  avaiu^^oic,  Kol  aijji^otg,  Kat  ^9tifo/itvaif 
avayxaliiic  inr'  av9pwiru/v  SiOfiiviov  Kol  j^pwfitvtMtv  ^Avevi  ml 
irpayfiaaiv  &v6fiaTa  &iwv  Iwi^povrt^'  raura  fiiv  yap  avTa  vo^vai 
dco&c  OUK  EoTiv'  oil  yap  ovv  oiiBi  a'pvj^ov  avBpuirott  b  Sfoc, 
"  They  who  sive  the  names  of  gods  to  senseless  and  inanimate 
natures  and  things,  and  such  as  are  destroyed  by  men  in  the  use 
of  them,  be^t  most  wicked  and  atheistical  opimons  in  the  minda 
of  men ;  since  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  these  things  should  be 
goda,  for  nothing  that  is  inanimate  is  a  god."  And  now  we  have 
very  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  distinction  or  division  tt 
pagan  gods  (used  by  some)  into  animal  and  natural  (by  natoral 

•  Lib.  2.  p.  165.     [Tene  654.  p.  380.  Ed.  HaTcrcaiDp.] 

t  De  Nat.  Dew.  lib.  a.  p.  330.  t  De  NaL  Dear.  p.  241.  D. 

f  De  Inde  H  Otiride,  p.  377. 
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being  meant  inanimate)  is  utterly  to  be  rejected,  if  we  speak  of 
their  true  and  proper  gods ;  since  nothing  was  such  to  the  JPagans 
but  what  had  life,  sense,  and  understanding.     Wherefore,  those 

Sersonated  gods  that  were  nothing  but  the  natures  of  things 
eified  as  such,  were  but  dii  commentitii  et  fictitii,  '^  counterfeit 
and  fictitious  gods ;"  or,  as  Origen  calls  them  in  that  place  before 
cited,  ra  'EXXi^vo^v  avaTrXaa/xara,  awfiaTawoitifr^ai  Soicoi) vra  otto 
Tbiy  irpayfcaroiv,  '^figments  of  tibe  Greeks  (and  other  Pagans) 
that  were  but  things  turned  into  persons  ana  deified."  Neither 
can  there  be  any  other  sense  made  of  these  personated  and 
deified  things  of  nature,  than  this,  that  they  were  all  of  them 
really  so  many  several  names  of  one  supreme  God,  or  partial 
considerations  of  him,  according  to  the  several  manifestations  of 
himself  in  his  works.  Thus,  according  to  the  old  Egyptian 
theology  before  declared,  God  is  said  to  have  both  no  name  and 
every  name ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Asclepian  Dialogue, 
Cum  non  possit  imo  quamvis  d  multis  composite  nomine  nuncu- 
pari,  potius  omni  nomine  vocandus  est,  siquidem  sit  unus  et 
onmia;  ut  necesse  sit,  aut  omnia  ipsius  nomine,  aut  ipsum 
onmium  nomine  nuncupari,  '^  Since  he  cannot  be  fully  declared 
by  any  one  name,  though  compounded  of  never  so  many,  there- 
fore is  he  rather  to  be  called  by  every  name,  he  being  both  one 
and  all  things :  so  that  either  every  thing  must  be  called  by  his 
name,  or  he  by  the  name  of  every  thing."  With  which  Egyptian 
doctrine  Seneca'  seemeth  also  fully  to  agree,  when  he  gives  this 
description  of  God :  Cui  nomen  omne  convenit,  "  He  to  whom 
every  name  belongeth  ;"  and  when  he  further  declares  thus  con- 
cermng  him:  Qusecunque  voles  illi  nomina  aptabis,  and.  Tot 
appellationes  ejus  possunt  esse,  quot  munera,  ^^You  may  give 
him  whatsoever  names  you  please,"  &c.  and,  "  There  may  be  as 
many  names  of  him  as  there  are  gifts  and  effects  of  his :"  and 
lastly,  when  he  makes  God  and  nature  to  be  really  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  every  thing  we  see  to  be  God.  And  the  writer 
De  Munoo^  is  likewise  consonant  hereunto,  when  he  affirmeth, 
that  God  is  ira^rrig  BTrtiw/iog  ipvaewg^  are  iravrtov  avrog  airiog  ojv, 
or,  "  may  be  denominated  from  every  nature,  because  he  is  the 
cause  of  all  things."  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  Pagans  in  this 
their  theologizing  of  physiology,  and  deifying  the  things  of  nature 
and  parts  of  the  world,  did  accordingly  call  every  thing  by  the 
name  of  Gtxi,  or  God  by  the  name  of  everything,* 

*  De  Beneficus,  lib.  4.  cap.  7.  p.  427.  torn.  1.  opp. 

*  Gap.  7.  p.  869.  torn.  1.  opp.  Aristotelis. 

'  If  the  <mler  and  elegance  of  this  disputation  of  the  learned  Doctoral,  equalled  the 
leanuDg  and  multifiirious  reading  displayed  in  it,  nothing  could  have  been  more  excel- 
lent  or  deserving  of  higher  praise.  But  while  he  is  absorbed  in  the  latter  and  exhausts  the 
trmuies  of  his  memory,  he  frequently  neglects  the  former  and  mingles  and  confounds 
Tarioos  things  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  kept  distinct  and  separate.  I 
shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  more  than  once  dwelt  upon,  nor  shall  I  urge,  that 
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Wherefore,  these  pereonated  and  deified  things  of  nature  were 
not  themselves  properly  and  directly  worshipped  by  the  intelli- 
gent Pagans  (who  itcknowledgcd  no  inanimate  thing  for  n  god) 
BO  as  to  terminitte  their  worship  ultimately  in  them;  but  either 
relatively  only  lo  tlie  BUprcme  God,  or  eldC  at  most  in  way  of 
complication  witli  him,  wfjoee  eflecte  and  images  they  arc, so  that 
they  were  not  so  much  tbemaelvea  worshipped,  as  God  was  wor- 
ehipped  in  them.  For  these  Pagans*  professed  that  they  did, 
Tov  ovpavov  fiTi  iraptpyvCt  f^V^  &owfp  ri  Bo9k^IW*«  ■^■fwiS 
"  look  upon  the  heaven  (and  world)  not  digfauy  and  MiperfiuUDyf 
nor  as  mere  brute  animola,  who  take  notice  of  nothii^  bat  ihom 
sensible  phantasms,  which  from  the  olgects  obtmde  tl'WiiwItM 
upon  them ;  or  else,  as  the  oame  Jolun,  In  that  ora&o,  igiM 
more  fully  expresseth  it  :t  Tiv  oiipmAv  ovx  Smwwp  Inro«c  Mt 
/3c)ac  up?*',  q  ri  tuv  aXoyw  koI  afuAiiv  (wwv.  oAXi  1€  oimfi  rw 
^avipov  Tigv  at^avri  irokuTpaytovSv  ^imv,  "  Kot  view  and  OOiH 
template  the  heaven  and  world,  with  the  aome  eyee  that  oxen  ud 

opiniona  are  here  claBted  together,  which,  when  all  things  are  coniideTed,  poMan  dd 
affinitj  beyond  the  mere  coinddence  of  namet.  Sucb  an  the  o|niiion«  oT  CoUa  tmi 
Bnlbua,  in  Cicero,  vhich,  although  here  idenliGed,  nn  indeed  diametiicBlI;  itppmt^ 
and  luch  the  dnttrinis  of  the  ancient  Egyptiant,  and  thon  of  Seneca  oi  Iha  Slai4 
belwwn  o'liich  (here  is  no  ili^ht  dincrepancy.  I  ibaU  touch  meralj  upon  tbe  ooDchlwa 
which  the  learned  Doctor  dram  from  thii  long  anaj  of  teatiiiKraiea.  NotMng  <aa  b*  ' 
mere  true  than  what  he  laji  down  at  the  close  of  his  diacoune,  namelj,  thU  tbow  <rta 
referred  the  ancient  &blca  to  phyucal  thinga,  of  whnm  the  namber  wia  Ibnnerir  ntT 
considerable,  called  ever;  thing  by  the  nanic  of  God,  and  God  bjr  the  name  of  naq' 
thing.  The  ifntem  which  most  of  them  had  adopted,  and  the  netore  of  tha  doetrina 
eapouicd  by  them,  retjuired  them  to  do  thia.  But  in  convderiiig,  aa  he  doea,  llat 
the  opiniani  of  thi>  cIoh,  and  their  phytiml  inteipretstiona  of  the  ancient  leliginD^ 
are  true,  and  that  Jupiter,  Junn,  Ceres  and  the  reat  of  the  deitira,  wei«  what  lb* 
Stoica  and  other  philoaophen  auppoaed  them  to  he,  I  hold  him  lo  be  altogether  mi» 
taken.  He  majntaiiia  (hat  moat  of  the  goda  of  antiquity  were  par:a  of  the  utni*  of 
thinga,  or  thnt  theaucicnla  deified  thevarioui  parti  of  nature,  far  tbe  nke  of  exhiUting 
their  religion  in  a  more  beautiful  light  than  it  really  deaerved.  In  proof  thereof,  ba 
citea  the  authoritica  of  the  ^plian  and  aome  other  philoaophera,  who,  as  is  w<ril 
known,  gave  a  physical  interpretatioD  to  the  public  religion.     But  thia  is  ealimating  tba 

which  would  appear  to  he  unaafe  and  illogical.  But  even  auppnaing  tbe  religioii  ef 
ancient  nationa  to  have  been  such  aa  persona  possesaing  more  intelligenGe  t^n  tba 
geneislity  hare  represented  it,  atill,  there  will  be  need  for  endlea  deliberation,  boftn 
we  can  come  to  on;  ntisftclory  conclusion  respecting  ita  nature  and  character.  For  that 
a  great  variety  of  eipoaitiona  have  been  given,  ia  notorious:  and  the  qualion  ■■  to 
which  uf  (heee  ought  to  be  preferred,  would  be  interminable.  The  Stmca  lefaieJ  tba 
goda  of  anliquilr  to  nature  ;  while  Ariatolle,  Hetaphys.  identified  the  Grecian  deitMa 
with  his  celestial  geniL  Which  of  them  are  we  lo  belieie  ?  Zeno  and  Aristotle  an 
here  ciqlainlr  upon  an  equal  (boting,  and  one  opinion  ia  juat  aa  probable  as  the  oChn. 
To  mc  it  has  always  appeared  the  Mfeit  coune,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  o|Hmana  of 
ancient  natiuns,  to  set  aside  rII  that  the  more  intelligent  may  haveiuTented  for  tbe  par- 
poK  of  concealing  the  deformity  of  (he  religiona,  and  instead  of  adopting  Ibg  anhtktiei 
of  learned  men,  to  attend  rather  to  the  voice  of  the  poets  and  piiarta,  and  to  in^wct 
and  examine  the  public  rites. — But  I  fear  I  shall  somewhat  naij  my  reader^  by  to 
ofii^n  reiterating  whal  1  have  just  obaerred.  A^  however,  the  leamed  Dactoiflisqnanllj 
repcata  hia  opinion,  and  eihibiti  it  continually  u  a  new  drcas,!  oonaider  it  win  be  eoa- 
auldng  their  intereila,  if  I  Ibllow  something  of  the  sama  nUe,  and  bring  fulWtai 
my  objections  to  it  in  a  different  fi>nn. 
•  Julian  Oiat.  4.    [P.  148.]  f  P.  386. 
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horses  do,  but  so  as  from  that,  which  is  visible  to  their  outward 
senses,  to  ^soem  and  discover  another  invisible  nature  under  it" 
That  is,  they  professed  to  behold  all  things  with  religious  eyes, 
and  to  see  God  in  every  thing,  not  only  as  pervading  all  things, 
and  diffused  through  all  things,  but  also  as  being  in  a  manner  all 
things.  Wherefore,  they  looked  upon  the  whole  world  as  a  sacred 
thing,  and  as  having  a  kind  of  divinity  in  it :  it  being,  according 
to  their  theology,  nothing  but  God  himself  visibly  displayed. 
And  thus  was  God  worshipped  by  the  Pagans,  in  the  whole  cor- 
poreal world  taken  all  at  once  together,  or  in  the  universe,  under 
the  name  of  Pan.  As  they  also  commonly  conceived  of  Zeus 
and  Jupiter,  after  the  same  manner;  that  is,  not  abstractly 
only  (as  we  now  use  to  conceive  of  God)  but  concretely,  together 
with  all  that  which  proceedeth  and  enianeth  from  him,  that  is, 
the  whole  world.  And  as  God  was  thus  described  in  that  old 
Egyptian  monument,  to  be  "  all  that  was,  is,  and  shall  be ;"  so 
was  it  before  observed  out  of  Plutarch,  that  the  Egyptians  took 
the  first  God  and  the  universe,  for  one  and  the  same  thing ;  not 
only  because  they  supposed  the  supreme  God  virtually  to  contain 
all  things  within  himself,  but  also  because  they  were  wont  to 
conceive  of  him,  together  with  his  overflowing,  and  all  the  extent 
of  his  fecundity,  the  whole  world  displayed  from  him,  all  at  once, 
as  one  entire  thing.  Thus  Ukewise  do  the  Pagans  in  Plato^  con- 
found* rhv  fiiyi<TTOv  0eov,  and  0X01/  rov  koct/liov,  "  the  greatest 
God,"  and  "  the  whole  world"  together,  as  being  but  one  and  the 
same  thing.  And  this  notion  was  so  fiEuniliar  with  these  Pagans, 
that  Strabo  himself,  writing  of  Moses,  could  not  conceive  of  his 
god,  and  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  any  otherwise  than  thus  :t  To 
7ripii\ov  ri/iag  airavrag,  Koi.yrivy  kqX  daXarrav,  o  KoXovjiev  ovpavov 
Ka\  K6aiiov  Koi  rfiv  rwv  oktov  <^i<nvy  ^^  namely,  that  which  con- 
taineth  us  all,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  which  we  call  the 
heaven  and  world,  and  the  nature  of  the  whole.*'  By  which, 
notwithstanding,  Strabo  did  not  mean  the  hes^ven  or  world 
inanimate,  and  a  senseless  nature,  but  an  understanding  Being, 
framing  the  whole  world,  and  containing  the  same,  which  was 
conceived  together  with  it :  of  which,  therefore,  he  tells  us,  that, 
according  to  Moses,  no  wise  man  would  go  about  to  make  any 

*  The  words  of  Plato  here  intended  are  no  doubt  the  following,  Do  Legibus,  lib.  7. 
p.  640.  Thv  fUyiarov  Oibv  kqI  SXov  rbv  KOfffiov  i^aftiv  ovTt  ^TjrcTv  Buv,  ovre 
ToKvwpay/iovtlv  rdc  airiag  iptwUvraSt  **  We  say  that  we  ought  not  to  inquire  into 
the  greatest  god  and  the  whole  world,  nor  busy  ourselves  with  investigating  the  causes 
of  thmgi."  But  that  the  Pagans  confounded  the  supreme  Gml  and  the  whole  world 
together,  as  being  one  and  the  same  thing,  which  the  learned  Doctor  considers  to  be 
manifest  from  these  words,  is  less  clear  to  me  than  I  could  wish.  Plato  warns  his 
fellow-citizens  from  too  curiously  examining  into  the  nature  of  the  supreme  god  and  the 
whole  world,  but  does  not  affirm  tliat  the  Greeks  held  the  world  and  God  to  be 
the  same. 

*  De  Leg.  lib.  7.  p.  821.  t  Lib.  16.  p.  761. 
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image  or  pictare,  resembling  any  thing  licre  amongst  ns.  From 
whence  we  cont-Uide,  that  ivncu  the  same  Strabo,'  writing  of  the 
Persians,  affimieth  of  them,  that  they  did  t6v  oiipavov  nyuviat 
Ala,  "take  the  heaven  for  Jupiter;"  and  also  Herodotus^  before 
him,  that  they  did  ki'kXov  vavra  rou  ovpavov  A/o  KaXiTv,  "  call 
the  whole  circle  of  the  heaven  Jupiter,"  that  is,  the  supreme 
Grod ;  the  meaning  of  neither  of  them  was,  that  the  body  of 
the  heaven  inanimate  was  to  them  the  higliest  God,  but  that 
though  he  were  an  understanding  nature,  yet  framing  the  whole 
heaven  or  world,  and  containing  the  same,  he  was  at  once  con- 
ceived together  -4^111  it.  Moreover,  God  was  worshipped  aleo  by 
the  Pagans,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  under  several 
names  j  as  for  example,  in  tne  liigher  and  lower  ether,  onder ' 
those  names  of  iMinerva  and  Jupiter ;  in  the  air,  under  the  name 
of  Juno;  in  the  fire,  under  the  name  of  Vulcan;  in  the  eea, 
tmder  the  name  of  Neptune,  &c  Neither  can  it  be  reaaonahly 
doubted,  but  thiit  »-hcn  the  Roman  sea-captains  sacrificed  to  toe 
waves,  they  intended  therein  to  worship  that  God  who  acteth  in 
the  waves,  and  whose  "  wondera  are  in  the  deep." 

But  besides  this,  the  Paeans  seemed  to  apprehend  a  kind  of 
necessity  of  worshipping  God  thos,  in  his  worlu,  and  in  the  visible 
things  of  this  world,  because  the  generality  oif  the  volgar  were 
then  unable  to  frame  any  notion  or  conception  at  all  of  an  invimUe 
Deitv;  and  therefore  unless  they  were  detained  in  a  way  of 
religion,  by  such  a  worship  of  God  as  was  accommodate  and 
suitable  to  the  lowncsa  of  their  apprehemions,  would  nnavwd- 
ably  run  into  atheism.  Nay,  the  most  philosophical  wits  amongst 
them  confessing  God  to  be  incomprehensible  to  them,  therefore 
seemed  thems^ves  also  to  stand  in  need  of  some  sensible  propi^ 
to  lean  upon.  This  very  account  is  given  by  the  Pagans,  at 
their  practice,  in  Eusebiua:*  'AatuftaTtiiQ  ical  atpavCic  iv  vaaat 
ovra  Qihv,  koi  Sia  Tfavraiv  StiiKOvra,  Kal  tovtov  c'tKOTbip  Sia  rwv 
itBttXfililvtiiv  al^tiv  ibaiTi,  "  That  God  being  ineorporealty  and 
inviaibly  present  in  all  things,  and  pervading  or  passmg  through 
all  things,  it  was  reasonable  that  men  should  worship  him,  by 
and  through  those  things  that  are  visible  and  manifest."  Plato 
likewise  represents  this  aa  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of 
Pagans  in  nis  time  :t  Tiv  fi(yi<mv  &thv  koI  flXov  roe  kSoiiov 
^afiiv  OUTS  i^irriiv  Stiv,  ovrt  roXwrpayfioviiv,  rac  alrtac  ipfuvwwrac' 
ot'  yap  Otis'  Saiov  ilvat,  "  That  as  for  the  greatest  God,  and  the 
whole  world,  men  should  not  busily  and  curiously  search  after 
the  knowledge  thereof,  nor  pragmatically  inquire  into  the  cuues 
of  things,  it  being  not  pious  for  them  so  to  do."  The  meaning 
whereof  seems  to  be  no  other  than  this,  that  men  ought  to  con- 

'  Oeograph.  lib.  IS.  p.  697. 

*  Hiator.  lib.  1.  cap.  181.  p.  iS. 

■  Pnrp.  Enn.  IJU  8.  cap.  IB.  f  De  Lrg.  bit.  7.  p.831.    [P.  640.] 
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tent  themselves  to  worship  God  in  his  works,  and  in  this  visible 
world,  and  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  further  curious 
speculations  concerning  the  nature  of  that  which  is  incompre- 
hensible to  them.     Which  though  Plato  professeth  his  disUke  of, 
yet  does  that  philosopher  himself  elsewhere  plainly  allow  of 
worshipping  the  first  invisible  God  in  those  visible  images, 
which  he  hath  made  of  himself,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars. 
MaximuB  Tyrius*  doth  indeed  exhort  men  to  ascend  up,  in  the 
contemplation  of  Grod,  above  all  corporeal  things:  TiXog  rric 
oSov  CITY  &  ovpavog^  ovSl  ra  iv  rc^  ovpavi^  <ru)fiaTa  (icaAa  filv  yap 
ntvra  Kai  danriffia^  are  cicefvov  tyyova  aKpi^rj  Koi  yviio-ta,  kqc  irpog 
rh  KoXXioTov  ripfio<rfiiva)y  aXXa  koI  roirwv  iiriKeiva  iXOuv  Sec,  Koi 
'  inripKinpfu  tov  ovpavov,  iv\  rhv  aXriOri  rSirov,  &c.  **  The  end  of 
your  journey  (saith  he)  is  not  the  heaven,  nor  those  shining 
tx)die8  in  tne  heaven;    for   though    those    be  beautiful   and 
divine,    and    the    eenuine    offspring   of   that   supreme  deity, 
vet  ought  these  atl  to  be  transcended  by  you,  and  your  head 
lifted  up  far  above  the  starrv  heavens,"  &c.     Nevertheless,  he 
closes  his  discourse  thus :  £2  oe  i^aaSfevHQ  irpoc  rriv  rov  irarphg 
KOI  SfifAOvpyov  diavy  apKH  aoi  ra  ipya  Iv  rtf  nap6vTi  6p^v,  Koi 
wpooKUVBiv  Ta  tyyova,  iroXXa   Kal  jravToSaira  ovra,  ov^   Saa  6 
Bou5rioc  irocfirric  XiytC  ov  yap  rpiafiipioi  /jlovov  &£ol  d'cov  valSeg 
ml  ^iXoi,  aXy  aXrtWTOi  apiOptf'  rovro  fxlv  Kar  ovpavov  al  aariptov 
^  v<rciC9  &c.  **  But  if  you  be  too  weak  and  unable  to  contemplate 
that  father  and  maker  of  all  things ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you 
for  the  present  to  behold  his  worKs,  and  to  worship  his  progeny 
or  ofl&pring,  which  is  various  and  manifold.     For  there  are  not 
only,  according  to  the  Boeotian  poet,  thirty  thousand  gods,  all 
the  sons  and  friends  of  the  supreme  God;  but  innumerable. 
And  such  in  the  heaven  are  the  stars,  in  the  ether  demons,  &c. 
Lastly,  Socrates  himself  also  did  not  only  allow  of  this  way  of 
worshipping  God  (because  himself  is  invisible),  in  his  works  that 
are  visible,  but  also  commend  the  same  to  Euthydemus  :t  "On  Si 
yt  ak^Ofi  Xlyoi,  Koi  <rv  yvcucry,  av  fifj  avafxivtig,  ?aic  Sv  rag  fiopfpag 
ritv  diiljv  cSyCy  aXX'  i^apim  <roi  ra  ipya  aifTwv  opiovri  (ri€)B(r^ai  Kal 
TifA^v  ToifQ  dtoitg,  "  That  1  speak  the  truth,  yourself  shall  know, 
if  you  will  not  stay  expecting,  till  you  see  the  forms  of  the  gods 
themselves,  but  count  it  sufficient  for  you  beholding  their  works 
to  worship  and  adore  them."    Which  he  afterward  particularly 
applies  to  the  supreme  God,  who  made  and  containetn  the  whole 
world,  that  being  invisible,  he  hath  made  himself  visible  in  his 
works,  and  consequently  was  to  be  worshipped  and  adored  in 
them.  Whether  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  their  genuine  followers, 
would  extend  this  any  further  than  to  the  animated  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  to  them,  we  cannot 
certainly  determine.     But  we  think  it  very  probable,  that  many 

•  DiMert.  1.     [P.  12.]  t  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  4.    [P.  633.] 
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of  those  Pagans,  who  are  chai^d  with  worshipping  inaniniftte   ' 
things,  and  particularly  the  eteiueiits,  dkl  notwithetaDding  direct  I 
their  worship  to  tlie  epirits  oi'  those  elemeDts,  as  AoimtaDus  Mar- 
cellinus  tells  us  J  iili^n  did,  that  is,  chiefly  the  souls  of  them,  all   ' 
the  elemeuta   being  supposed  by  many  of  these  Pagans  to  be 
animated  (as   was   before   observed  concerned   Proclus*),   and 
partly  also  those  demons,    which  they  conceived   to  inhabit  in 
them,  and  to  preside  over  them ;  upon  which  account  St  was  sud 
by  Plato,  and  others  of  the  utdenta,  that  wavra  dww  w)4p% . 
"  all  things  are  full  of  gods  and  demona."" 

XXXIIL  But  that  them  fhjaxAofftal  goda,  (bat  ia»  At 
'"     8  of  nature  personated  and  defied,  were  not  aoooantel  Inr 
■  tad- 


the  Pagans  true  and  proper  gods,  mncli  leas  i 
self-existent  ones,  may  further  appear  {ram  benoe,  becMiaa  thm 
did  not  only  thus  personate  and  deify  tfainos  anbotaatia^  aaa 
inanimate  bodies,  but  also  mere  aocidenta  and  afibetiona  of  h^ 
stances.  As  for  example,  firat,  the  pasuooB  of  the  mind;  ti 
va^r)  ^oig  iv6fuaav,  {  &ioi>c  Mfmaav,  saith  S.  Greg.  Naziaozen,'* 
"  They  accounted  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  be  gods,"  or  ^ 
least  worshipped  them  as  gods ;  that  is,  built  temples  or  altars 
to  their  names.  Thus  was  Hope,  not  only  a  goddess  to  the  poet 
Thec^nis,* 

•  P.  236,  237. 

*  Here  alio  ii  nutter  for  comment,  were  I  dnposei]  to  be  piolii.  But  mtcQignt 
naden  will  of  iheniKlrea  ewulj  collect  from  preceding  ob«uftion»  nfficinit  ttnnrt 
fbnning  a  coTrect  otiinate  of  the  preeent  argument.  On  the  pasag*  of  i1  iiinijiw 
here  cited  bj  Dr.  Cudirartli  I  haTe  spoken  a  abore. 

"  Thia  panage  of  Naiianien  waa  vorthj  of  being  giTcn  entires  But  Dr.  Cmdmftb 
Mems  to  have  quoted  it  either  ftam  aome  other  nuthoi,  or  from  memory,  ■■  be  daa>  Ml 
point  out  tho  place  where  it  occura.  fahaU -therefore  produce  St.  Gngonr'i  on 
worda,  vhich  HdmiiBbly  expose  the  folly  of^he  Greeki  in  their  worthip  of  inaoj  gods, 
Omt  31.  torn.  I.  opp.  p.  516.  01  liiraSi^tpoi  ti  auruf  ical  rd  r&Aji  Otoic  Itwpt- 
«ttv,  })  iiovt  Irl/iqiiav,  Svfiov,  ical  uuioVviav,  iaiXytutv,  tal  fii^qv,  sal  oic  dU* 
tri  rww  ravTolt  itapatrXifaliiiy,  obti  itxaiay  Tair^v  drokojiav  tipAfttvoi  rwr 
olttiuv  dfiaprqftarwv,  "  "Die  more  vicious  of  them  have  even  deified  the  paiBOOi,  or 
at  least  have  worshipped  them  u  gods,  nomelj,  anger,  bloodshed,  luit,  dmnkeniMi^ 
nnd  olhen  of  the  kind,  having  devised  this  dishoneM  excuse  for  their  own  dimoL" 

'  Id  Sententiis,  v.  1 131.  1132.  p.  115.  The  sense  of  thia  couplet  ii  uodonUedlj  a* 
follows :  "  Hope,  the  good  goddess,  is  alone  left  amongst  men;  the  other  deitin, 
abandoning  ( namel;  mankind),  have  departed  into  heaven."  Tfaiit  is,  the  word  fCav 
In  the  second  verse  is  to  be  joined  with  the  noun  oiXa/iwov.  Hence  in  mj  ojunks 
Dr.  Cudworth  here  mistakes  the  poet's  meaning  in  wppadDg  him  to  «]',  that'tba 
other  gods  had  all  fomken  hiaven  and  their  ancient  mansiona,  Hope  alone  being  left 
in  Olvmpus."  He  refers  dvXu/itov  to  JnrpaXiwdvrtc,  and  from  this  cooitniction 
elidta  the  interpretation  he  has  given.  But  in  the  Gnt  place,  the  thing  ilaelf  dtom 
that  this  is  altogether  foreign  to  Thecals'  meaning.  For  what  <sn  be  more  impmb. 
able  thnn  that  the  Roda  had  deserted  heaven,  which  abounded  *'th  ererj  goodF 
Again,  the  tame  is  clear  from  the  following  venea,  in  which  the  poet  goes  on  to 
enumerate  other  goddesaef ,  whom  he  in  like  manner  feigns  to  have  deputed  hence  aod 
to  haee  IrJI,  not  heaven,  but  the  tarlh : 

Sttffoiriv^  Xdpiric  ri,  A  ^Af ,  -/iji/  [kiTim, 
"  Tempemnee  and  the  Qtans,  O  fiioid,  •bandoiml  tlw  Mfth," 
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*£Xxi£  Iv  AvOpunroun  u&vfi  dthc  l<rdXi)  Ivetrnv, 
*AXXo4  d'  ovXyfAvovo'  IcxpoXixiSvrcc  t^av, 

(where  he  fancifully  makes  her  to  be  the  only  Numen  that  was 
left  to  men  in  heaven,  as  if  the  other  gods  had  all  forsaken  those 
mansions  and  the  world),  but  also  had  real  temples  dedicated  to 
her  at  Rome,  as  that  consecrated  by  Attilius  in  the  Forum 
Olitorium,  and  others  elsewhere,  wherein  she  was  commonly 
pictured  or  feigned  as  a  woman,  covered  over  with  a  green  pall, 
and  holding  a  cup  in  her  hand.'  Thus  also  Love  and  Desire 
were  gods  or  goddesses  too,  as  likewise  were  care,  memory, 
opinion,  truth,  virtue,  piety,  faith,  justice,  clemency,  concora, 
victory,  &c-  Which  Victory  was,  together  with  Virtue,  reckoned 
up  amon^  the  sods  by  irlautus  in  the  prologue  of  his  Amplii- 
tryo ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  there  was  an  altar  erected  to  her 
also,  near  the  entrance  of  the  senate-house  at  Home,  which 
having  been  once  demolished,  Symmachus  earnestly  endeavoured 
the  restoration  thereof,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius ;  he  amongst 
other  thii^  writing  thus  concerning  it,^  Nemo  colendam  neget, 
quam  prontetur  optandam,  ^'  Let  no  man  deny  that  of  right  to 
be  worshipped,  which  he  acknowledgeth  to  be  wished  for,  and  to 
be  desirable."  Besides  all  which,  Echo  was  a  goddess  to  these 
pagans  too,  and  so  was*  Night  (to  whom  they  sacrificed  a  cock), 
and  Sleep  and  Death  itself,  and  very  many  more  such  affections 
of  things,  of  which  Vossius  has  collected  the  largest  catalogue, 
in  his  eiorhth  book  De  Theolo^a  Gentili.  And  this  personating 
and  deifying  of  accidental  things  was  so  familiar  with  these 
Pagans,  that,  as  St.  Chirsostome  hath  observed,  St.  Paul  was 
therefore  said  by  some  of  the  vulgar  Athenians  to  have  been  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  when  he  preached  to  them  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection,  because  they  supposed  him,  not  only  to 
have  made  Jesus  a  God,  but  also  Anastasis,  or  resurrection,  a 
goddess  too.^  Nay,  this  humour  of  theologizing  the  things  of 
nature  transported  these  Pagans  so  far,  as  to  deify  evil  things 
also,  that  is,  things  both  noxious  and  vicious.  Of  the  former 
Pliny  thus:*  Inferi  quoque  in  genera  describuntur,  morbique, 
et  multse  etiam  pestes,  dum  esse  placatas  trepido  metu  cupimus. 
Ideoque  etiam  public^  febri  fanum  in  palatio  dedicatum  est, 
Orbonse  ad  sedem  larium  ara,  et  malse  fortunse  Exquiliis,  *^  So 
ereat  is  the  number  of  these  gods,  that  even  hell,  or  the  state  of 
death  itself,  diseases  and  many  plagues  are  numbered  amongst 

•  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  7. 

'  See  Voflfius,  De  Idololatria,  lib.  8.  cap.  10.  p.  748,  who  diBcouraes  at  some  length 
on  the  temples  dedicated  to  Hope.. 

*  Epistolar.  lib..  9.  ep.  61.  p.  441. 

^  But  against  this  interpretation  of  St.  Chrysostom's  of  the  passage  in  Acts  xvii.  18, 
although  adopted  by  many  interpreters  of  high  repute,  others  have  brought  forward 
Tery  powerfiil  arguments :  ibr  which  consult  J.  Chr.  Wolf,  Cur»  Philolog.  et  Critic, 
ad  h.  1.  p.  1256.  1256. 
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them,  whilst  with  a  trembling  fear  we  desire  to  have  these 
pacified.  And  therefore  was  there  a  temple  publicly  dedicated 
in  the  pidaoe  to  the  Fever,  as  likewise  altars  elsewhere  erected 
to  Orbona,  and  to  evil  fortune."  Of  the  latter,  Bolbus  in  Cicero; 
Quo  ex  genere  Cupidinis  et  Voluptatis  et  LubcDtinie  VeDeiis, 
Tocabula  conaecrata  Buiit,  vitioearum  rerum  et  non  natundium, 
"  Of  which  tind  also  nre  those  names  of  luat,  and  pleasure,  and 
wanton  venery,  things  vicious  and  not  natural,  cooBecrated  and 
deified."  Cicero,  in  his  book  of  lawa,'  informs  ue,  that  at  Athens 
there  were  temples  dedicated  also  to  contumely  and  impudence, 
but  withal  giving  us  this  censure  of  eucli  practices,  Qux  omnia 
qusmodi  detestanda  et  repudianda  sunt,t  "  All  which  kind  of 
things  are  to  be  detested  and  rejected,  and  nothing  to  be  deified 
but  what  is  virtuous  or  good."  Notwitlistandiug  which,  it  U- 
oert^,  that  t^uch  evil  things  as  these  were  consecrated  to  no 
other  end,  than  that  they  might  be  deprecated.  Moreover,  aa 
these  things  of  nature,  or  natures  of  things,  were  sometimea 
deified  by  the  Pagans  plainly  and  nakedly  in  their  own  appetln- 
tiVe  names,  so  was  this  again  Bometimes  done  disguieedly,  nndtf 
other  counterfeit  proper  names :  as  pleasure  was  deified  under 
the  names  of  Volupia,  and  of  Lubentioa  Venus ;  time  (acooidiDg 
to  the  opinion  of  some),  under  the  name  of  Crouoe  or  Saturn, 
which  as  it  produceth  all  things,  so  devours  all  things  into  itadi 
again ;  prudence  or  wisdom  likewise,  under  the  names  of  Atbeu 
or  Minerva.  For  it  is  plain,  that  Origen"  understood  it  thai, 
when  Celsus  {  not  only  approved  of  worshipping  God  Almighty,  in 
the  sun,  and  in  Minerva,  as  tliat  which  was  lawful,  but  also  oom- 
mended  it  as  a  thing  highly  pious ;  he  making  this  reply :  'Evf  quw- 
fuv  ijXtov,  uc  KoAov  dcou  Biifuoipyrifta,  &0.  'ABijvav  fttvrot  furi 
i)\(i>VTaaaonivrivifiv6oiro(tiaavol  KXAqvuvX^ot,E!r'^vvirovo(aic, 
ftn  X^P'C  iiJTOvoi&Jv,  ipdaKOvrt^  ik  r^p  rov  AiAc  ytytv^trSttt  KtfakKt 
Ka^tinrkianivriv,  &c.  "  We  speak  well  of  the  sun,  as  a  good  woric 
of  God's,  &c,  but  as  for  tliat  Athena  or  Minerva,  which  CelsuB 
here  ioineth  with  the  sun,  this  is  a  thing  fabulously  devised  by 
the  Greeks  (whether  according  to  some  mysUcal,  arcane;  mm 

*  De  NsL  Deor.  lib.  3.     [Cap.  2S.  p.  2968.  torn.  9.  opp.] 

*  Lib.  2.  cap.  11.  p.  B3£t.  torn.  9.  opp.  In  Gruter's  edition,  wliic): 
telli  ui,  in  hu  note,  exhibit!  ths  panage  ■  ;littie  diSenntI}',  we  n 
Aisque  T<tni  itst— Ewjuiliig,  Male  Fortuna  deteatatcque  ;  qua  omnia  qDmom 
repudianda  aunt,  "  An  nncient  altai  atanda-Hiii  tbe  Eaquilin  to  enl  and  drtiatril 
Fortune  ;  all  whicb  kind  oftliingaare  lo  be  rapudialed."  And  thia  nading,  I  hara 
no  doubt,  which  ia  retained  alra  in  the  Ute  edition  of  Verborgiiu,  i*  better  tban  tlta 
learned  Doctor's  emendation. 

t  Gruter'a  edition  b  little  othorwi.*.  J  C.  Cela.  lib.  B.  p;  431, 

■  The  paoagea  themieltea  of  Origen,  which  be  quotea  a  littie  afterwardi,  prare  tli& 
not  to  be  the  case.    It  i*  evident  &om  them  that  the  more  iatelligent  Ot«d«,  toavdd 

cenaare,  interpreted  the  bble  of  Minerva  in  th^  manner,    ^t  O^en  hi "  -* -' 

RMenl  to  thii  interpretation,  nor  doea  be  nj  whethor  or  not  we  ou^  t( 
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allegorical  sense,  or  without  it),  when  they  say  that  she  was 
begotten  out  of  Jupiter's  brain  all  armed.      And  again  after- 
wards: "Iva  Si   koX  rpowoXoyriTai  koI  Xiytirai  6p6vri<riQ  elvat  17 
'A0i|va,  **  K  it  be  granted,  that  by  Athena  or  Minerva  be  tropo- 
logically  meant  prudence,"  &c.     AVherefore,  not  only  according 
to  the  poetical,  but  also  to  the  political  and  civil  theology  of  the 
Pagans,  these  accidental  things  of  nature,  and  affections  of  sub- 
stances, personated,  were  made  so  many  gods  and  goddesses; 
Cicero  himself  in  his  book  of  laws  approving  of  su(m  political 
gods  as  these  :*  Bend  ver6,  quod  mens,  pietas,  virtus,  fides,  con- 
Becratur  manu;  quarum  omnium  Komas  dedicata  public^  templa 
sunt,  ut  lUa,  qui  habeant  (habent  autem  omnes  boni)  deos  ipsos 
in  animis  suis  collocates  putent,  "  It  is  well,  that  mind,  piety, 
virtue,  and  faith,  are  consecrated  (all  which  have  their  temples 
publicly  dedicated  at  Home),  that  so  they,  who  possess  these 
things  (as  all  good  men  do),  may  think  that  they  have  the  gods 
themselves  placed  in  their  minds."     And  himself  makes  a  law 
for  them  in  his  own  commonwealth,  but  with  a  cautionary  pro- 
vifflon,  that  no  evil  and  vicious  things  be  consecrated  amongst 
them :  Ast  ilia,  propter  quse  datur  homini  adscensus  in  coclum, 
mentem,  virtutem,  pietatem,  fidem,  earumque  laudum  delubra 
sunto.     Kec  uUa  vitiorum  solemnia  obeunto,  ^^Let  them  also 
worship  those  things,  by  means  whereof  men  ascend  up  to 
heaven ;  and  let  there  be  shrines  or  temples  dedicated  to  them. 
But  let  no  religious  ceremonies  be  performed  to  vicious  things." 
Notwithstanding  all  which,  acconling  to  that  theology  of  the 
Pagans,  which  was  called  by  Varro  natural  (whereby  is  meant 
not  that  which  was  physiological  only,  but  that  which  is  true 
and  real),  and  by  Scsevola  phdosophical ;  and  which  is  by  both 
opposed,  not  only  to  the  poetical  and  fabulous,  but  also  to  the 
political  and  civil :  I  say,  according  to  this  theology  of  theirs, 
these  accidental  things  of  nature  deified  could  by  no  means  be 
acknowledged  for  true  and  proi)er  gods ;  because  they  were  so 
far  from  having  any  life  and  sense  in  them,  that  they  had  not  so 
much  as  vv6aTaaiv  Koi  ovalavy  ''  any  real  subsistance  or  sub- 
stantial essence"  of  their  own.     And  thus  does  Origen  dispute 
against  Minerva's  godship,  as  tropologically  interpreted  to  pru- 
dence:!  ''Iva  Si  Koi  rpoTToXoyriTai  koi  Xtyrirai  <^p6vri<TiQ  tlvai  ri 
'A0f|va,  irapaarr^aaTio  Tig  avTfJc  r^v  vtrSaraaiv  Koi  rfjv  oixrtav,  u)g 
v^itrrriKvlag  Kara  rfiv  rpowoXoylav  Tairijv,  **  If  Athena  or  Minerva 
be  tropologized  into  prudence,  then  let  the  Pagans  show  what 
substantial  essence  it  hath,  or  that  it  really  subsists  according  to 
this  tropology."    Which  is  all  one,  as  if  he  should  have  said,  let 
the  Pagans  then  show  how  this  can  be  a  god  or  goddess,  which 
hath  not  so  much  as  any  substantial  essence,  nor  subsists  by 

•  Lib.  2.     [Cap.  1 1 .  p.  8854.]  t  P.  *22. 
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itself,  but  is  a  mere  ocMndental  afiectioii  of  anbetances  otilj.  And 
the  same  thing  is  likewise  araed  by  Origen,  ooncernit^  otiier 
such  kind  of  gods  of  theirs,  as  Memory  the  mother  of  the  mum, 
and  tho  Graces  all  naked,  in  liifl  first  book ;  where  Celeoa  coo- 
tended  for  a  multiplicity  of  gods  agunst  the  Jews ;  that  these 
things  having  not  uinlffroo-iv  koI  ovalav,  "  any  substantial  eflsence 
or  subsistence,"  could  not  possibly  be  accounted  gods,  and  there- 
fore were  nothing  else,  but  'EXXqvd'v  avrarXaanaTa  auiuaTovolr 
5lvTa  airh  rwv  wpay/iaTii>v,  "  mere  figments  of  the  Greeks,  things 
made  to  have  human  bodies,  and  so  personated  and  deifie£* 
And  we  think  there  cannot  be  a  truer  commentary  upon  thk 
passage  of  Origen'a,  than  these  following  Terses  of  PnidentUH) 
in  his  second  book  against  Symmaohus  :* 


"  Let  the  Gentiles  be  at  last  ashamed,  if  they  hare  any  shame 
in  them,  of  this  their  folly,  in  describing  and  setting  forUi  incor- 
poreal things  with  counterfeit  human  members."  Where  acd- 
denta  and  imections  of  thinga,  such  as  victory  was  (whose  altar 
Symmaohus  there  contended  for  the  restoration  of),  are  by  Pra- 
dentius  called  res  incorporcEe,  "  incorporeal  things,"  accordingly 
as  tfaeGreek philosophers  concluded,  that  iroiifrqrcf  were  airwiuaroi, 
"qualities  incorporeal."  Keither  is  it  possible,  that  the  Pagans 
themselves  should  be  insensible  hereof;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
that  Cotta  in  Cicerof  doth  for  this  reason  utterly  banish  and 
explode  these  gods  out  of  the  philosophic  and  true  theolcvy: 
Kmn  censes  igitur  subtiliore  ratione  opus  esse  ad  htcc  refelleiraa? 
Nam  mentem,  fidem,  spem,  virtutcm,  honorem,  victoriam,  salu- 
tem,  concordiam,  casteraque  ejusmodi,  rerum  vim  habere  videmus, 
non  deorum.  Aut  cnim  in  nobisnict  insunt  ipais,  ut  mene,  ut 
spes,  ut  fides,  ut  virtus,  ut  Concordia ;  aut  optand^  nobis  sunt, 
ut  honos,  ut  ealus,  ut  victoria.  Quare  autem  in  liis  via  deorum 
sit,  tum  intelligam,  cum  cognovero,  "  Is  there  any  need,  think 

?'0U,  of  any  great  subtlety  to  confute  these  things  ?  For  mind, 
aitb,  hope,  virtue,  honour,  victory,  health,  concord,  and  the  lik^ 
we  see  them  to  have  the  force  of  things,  but  not  of  gods.  Be- 
cause they  either  exist  in  us,  as  mind,  nope,  vitLue,  concord;  or 
else  they  are  desired  to  happen  to  us,  as  honour,  health,  victory, 
(that  is,  they  are  nothing  but  mere  accidents  or  affections  of 
things),  and  therefore  how  they  can  have  the  force  of  gods  in 
them,  cannot  possibly  be  understood."  And  again,  afterwards 
he  affirmeth:  Eos,  qui  dii  appcllantur,  rerum  natums  esse,  non 
figuras  deorum,  that  those  who,  in  the  all^orical  mythology  (^ 

•  P.  285.  -I-  NM.  Deor.  Ub.  S.     [Cap.  24.  p.  3088.] 
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the  Pagans,  ''are  called  gods,  are  really  but  the  natures  of  things, 
and  not  the  true  figures  or  forms  of  gods." 

Wherefore  since  the  Pagans  themselves  acknowledged,  that 
those  personated  and  deified  things  of  nature  were  not  true  and 
proper  gods ;  the  meaning  of  them  could  certainly  be  no  other 
than  this,  that  they  were  so  many  several  names,  and  partial 
considerations  of  one  supreme  God,  as  manifesting  himself  in  all 
the  things  of  nature.  For  that  vis  or  force,  which  Cicero^  tells 
us,  was  that  in  all  these  things,  which  was  called  God  or  deified, 
is  really  no  other,  than  something  of  God  in  every  thing  that  is 
good.  Neither  do  we  otherwise  understand  those  following 
words  of  Balbus,  in  Cicero  :*  Quarum  rcrum,  quia  vis  erat  tanta, 
nt  sine  Deo  regi  non  posset,  ipsa  res  deorum  nomen  obtinuit^ 
^  Of  which  things  because  the  force  is  such,  as  that  it  could  not 
be  governed  without  God,  therefore  have  the  things  themselves 
obtained  the  names  of  gods ;"  that  is,  God  was  acknowledged 
and  worshipped  in  them  all,  which  was  paganically  thus  signified, 
by  calling  of  them  gods.  And  Pliny,t  though  no  very  divine 
person,  yet  being  ingenious,  easily  understood  this  to  be  the 
meaning  of  it:  Fragilis  et  laboriosa  mortalitas  in  partes  ista 
digessit,  infirmitatis  sua;  memor,  ut  portionibus  quisque  coleret, 
quo  maximd  indigeret,  '^  Frail  and  toilsome  mortality  has  thus 
broken  and  crumbled  the  Deity  into  parts,  mindful  of  its  own 
infirmity  :  that  so  every  one,  by  parcels  and  pieces,  might  wor- 
ship that  in  Grod,  which  himself  most  stands  in  need  of."  Which 
religion  of  the  Pagans,  thus  worshipping  God,  not  entirely  all 
together  at  once,  as  he  is  one  most  simple  being,  unmixed  with 
any  thing,  but  as  it  were  brokenly,  and  by  piece-meals,  as  he  is 
severally  manifested  in  all  the  things  of  nature,  and  the  parts  of 
the  world,  Prudentius  thus  perstringeth  in  his  second  book 
against  Symmachus:^ 

Tu,  me  prsterito,  meditaris  nuinina  mille, 

QuflB  simules  parere  meis  virtutibus,  ut  me 

Per  Tarias  partes  minuas,  cui  nulla  reddi 

Pars  aut  forma  potest,  quia  sum  substantia  simplex. 

Nee  pars  esse  queo. 

From  which  words  of  his  we  may  also  conclude,  that  Sjmmachus 
the  Pagan,  who  determined  that  it  was  one  thing  that  all  wor- 
shipped, and  yet  would  have  victory,  and  such  like  other  things, 
worshipped  as  gods  and  goddesses,  did  by  these,  and  all  those 
other  pagan  gods  before  mentioned,  understand  nothing  but  so 
many  several  names,  and  partial  considerations  of  one  supreme 

7  De  Natun  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  p.  2988.  torn.  9.  opp.  Res  ipsa,  in  qua  vis  in- 
est  major  oHgtia,  sic  appellator,  ut  ea  ipsa  vis  nominetur  Deus,  *'  The  thing  itself,  in 
which  there  is  anj  superior  force,  is  so  named,  that  that  very  force  is  called  Grod." 

*  Nat  Deor.  lib.  2.    [Chap.  23.  p.  2988.]  t  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  7. 

t  N.  236.    [P.  289.] 
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Deitj,  according  to  ite  sereral  virtues  or  powcTs ;  so  that  vhta 
he  aacnficed  u>  victory,  he  sacrificed  to  God  Ahnighty.  under 
that  partial  notion,  as  the  giver  of  victory  to  kingdoois  nnd  coio* 
monwealthe.  It  was  before  observed  out  of  Plutarch,  that  th« 
Egyptian  iable  of  Oairis'  being  mangled  and  cut  in  piec&i  trf 
TypnoD,  did  allegoricnlly  signify  the  same  thing,  viz.  the  ona 
simple  daty'e  being  as  it  were  divided  (in  the  fabulous  and  dnl, 
theolc^es  of  tlie  Paeans)  into  many  partial  coneideratiooi  of 
him,  as  bo  many  nonuoal  and  titular  goda ;  which  lais  notwitl^ 
standing,  that  is  true  knowledge  and  wisdom,  according  to  thtt 
natural  or  philosophic  theology,  unites  all  together  into  oo& 
And  that  not  only  such  gods  as  these,  victory,  virtue,  and  the 
like,  but  also  those  other  gods,  Neptune,  Slars,  Bellona,  &a 
were  all  really  but  one  and  the  same  Jupiter,  acting  sevendly  ia 
the  world,  Plautua  himself  seems  sufficiently  to  intimate  in  the 
prologue  of  his  Amphitryo  in  these  words : 

Nbtii  ijuiJ  ego  memnrfm,  ul  nlii-in  in  ImgitJua  ^^^| 

Tidi,  Neptanam,  Tirtutem,  Tietatum, 

Mutein,  Boilonam,  eammenKinie  que  buna 

Volna  fecivent  F     Queii  bcnebctii  meu)  pstcr,  ^ 

D«um  regnstoT,  >rchitcctiu  oninibu*  * 

*  Thnt  Oorii  wu  the  ■upreme  Deit<r,  lee  the  Egyptian  Intcription  in  Tbeo.  SmjHi 
Hathem.  cap.  47.  Ilpiaf uraroc  rirrwy  SaaiXiis  'Omptf,  Onrii  the  nuMt  iiiiiiiil 
king  of  all  thuigi." 

■  In  these  totimonie*,  by  which  the  lEsmed  Doctoi  wiihca  to  pemude  n  that  Itl 
numcTDiu  deities  of  the  aneienta  »era  nothing  but  tb«  niftdioni  and  Tiitsca  of  om 
■upieme  God,  invested  with  petaonalitj,  there  i^  if  I  miitake  not,  leas  fime  than  ha 
suppOKS.  I.  Heprodaceaaoinepamga&om  Cicero.  But  (heae  pasaageaanftomtW 
mouth  of  Balbus  the  Stoic,  whom  Cicero  introduca  aaipealiing.  Thej  thenAra  pme 
merelj,  that  the  Stnia  interpreted  the  absurdities  of  the  andent  bblei  in  thi>  maiuuii 
and  accommodatcrd  them  to  the  precepts  of  thdr  om  philosoph;.  Whidh  as  I  raadOj 
admit,  so  on  the  other  hand  I  denj,  that  the  ancient  religions  are  to  be  estimated  ftiM 
the  relined  conceits  of  the  Stoia.  II.  He  appeals  to  a  pasHge  of  Ptinr.  Bat  tUi 
merelj  ahoirs  the  (auie,  which,  according  to- this  philosophy's  idea,  led  mortals  ta 
imagine  to  themKlreS  man;  gods,  but  bj  no  meaos  confinni  the  opioion  of  tboss  «hs 
suppose  not  a  few  of  the  gods  of  antiquity  to  baie  been  nothing  but  dinnft  *iitiM 
and  properties.  III.  The  testimony  borrowed  from  Frudendui  and  Sjmnmdtaa  k 
not  of  iJie  itightest  weight.  For,  in  the  lirst  place,  I  see  no  nason  fcr  sappMilg 
the  thousand  deities  spoken  of  by  Piudentiui  to  be  mere  personifiatioDt  of  tba  drriM 
Tirtues.  The  poet  rebukes  the  Romans  for  having,  as  it  were,  broken  the  one  God, 
whose  power  is  infinite,  into  a  thousand  deities,  and  distributed  the  fiinelioM  of  MS 
supreme  Being  into  Tariou)  gods.  Certainly  those  "  diiciniabed  god  by  rariiMn  pait^' 
who  anerted  that  a  multitude  of  deities  had  flowed  &om  God,  and  by  the  diviM 
will  and  command  discharged  various  offices  in  the  world.  But  why  many  wrvds? 
The  &ct  of  its  being  affirmed  by  Prudentius,  that  those  deities,  according  to  the  opiniiB 
of  the  Romans,  "  obey  the  virtues  of  the  supreme  God,"  proTesthat  he  Is  ootqwakiaf 
of  abstract  notions  or  of  the  divine  virtues.  For  that  will  be  the  sense  of  Ihiti  wndi 
if  they  be  anderstood  of  the  divine  perfections  ?  In  the  next  piaoe  tbe  kained  Doete 
altogether  perverts  the  religion  of  Symmachus ;  who  certainly  neiUm  repuded  rietasy 
as  a  virtue  of  the  supreme  Deity,  not  supposed  that  all  the  gods  of  tlie  Roinaas  wa* 
to  be  referred  to  one  Almighty  God.  Symmachus,  tis  true,  oterpowved  by  tbe  vgt- 
meats  of  Christians,  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  supreme  God,  but  at  the  now 
time  he  believed  in  a  number  of  minor  duties,  subject  to  that  God,  and  aj^otnted  bf 
bim  over  varioos  aflairs  and  states.  I  shall  prove  this  to  be  the  cms  ftooi  hk  owa 
woid^  EpistoL  lib.  10.  ap,  61.  p.  4i2.  Suus,  says  bi^  cniqoe  mo^  sona  cuiqiM  ntai 
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Whereas  there  was  before  cited  a  passage  oat  of  G.  I.  Vossius* 
book  de  Theolog.  Gent,  which  we  could  not  understand  otherwise 
than  thus,  that  the  generality  of  the  Pagans  by  their  political 
(or  dvil)  gods,  meant  so  many  eternal  mmds  independent  and 
self-existent ;  we  now  think  ourselves  concerned  to  do  Vossius 
so  much  right,  as  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  since  met  with 
another  place  of  his  in  that  same  book,  wherein  he  either  corrects 
the  former  opinion,  or  else  declares  himself  better  concerning  it^ 
after  this  manner ;  that  the  Pagans  generally  conceived  their 
political  gods  to  be  so  many  substantial  minds  (or  spirits)  not 
mdependent  and  self-existent,  nor  indeed  eternal  neither,  but 
created  by  one  supreme  mind  or  Gt)d,  and  appointed  by  him  to 
{neside  over  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature, 
as  his  ministers.  Which  same  thing  he  afBnneth  also  of  those 
deified  accidents  and  affections,  that  by  them  were  to  be  under- 
stood so  many  substantial  minds  or  spirits  created,  presiding  over 
those  several  things,  or  dispensing  of  them.  His  words  m  the 
banning  of  his  eighth  book  (where  he  speaks  concerning  these 
afl^ions  and  accidents  deified  by  the  Pagans),  are  as  foUoweth : 
Hujusmodi  deorum  propd  immensa  est  copia.     Ac  in  civili  qui- 

oU  Varios  euttode*  urbibiis  eimctiB  mena  divina  distribait.  Ut  animae  naBcentibus, 
ila  popalit  fiUales  genii  dividantur.  Accedit  utilitas  quee  maxime  homini  Dcos 
■■Ml it,  "  Each  has  hu  own  coatom,  each  his  oirn  rites.  The  divine  mind  has  distri- 
boted  oartottf  guardiam  among  all  dties.  As  souls  to  men  when  bom,  so  are  destined 
gmU  dispenaed  to  nations.  There  is  saperadded  utility,  which  most  of  all  asserts  the 
gods  to  man."  IV.  The  interpretation  of  the  fiible  of  Osiris  being  mangled  by 
l^ri^ion,  in  which  the  learned  Doctor  finds  a  new  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  is  the 
■ibtle  device  of  some  one,  who  was  anxious  to  discover  more  wisdom  and  truth  in  tho 
public  religions,  than  they  in  reality  possessed.  On  individual  conceits  and  opinions  of 
the  kind  no  wise  man  places  any  reliance,  especially  where  they  arc  amply  confuted 
by  records  and  fiicta.  V.  But  I  am  much  surprised  at  his  aflirming  in  a  note, 
that  according  to  the  authority  of  the  inscription  in  Theon,  Osiris  was  the  supreme 
C3od.  The  fret  is  &r  otherwise,  as  this  inscription  clearly  confirms  the  opinion  of  those 
who  lappoae  Osiris  to  hare  been  a  man  and  an  ancient  king.  I  quote  the  inscription 
iti^  from  Theon  Smymaeus,  Mathematic.  cap.  47.  p.  164.  'Ev  dk  AlyvimaKy 
or^y  ftfviv  Evavipos  tifpiaKiirdai  ypa^yv  PaaiXiutg  KpSvov  xal  fiaaiKitTtrtiQ 
'FtaC'  nPESBYTATOS  OANTQN  BA2IAEY2  OSIPIS  OEOIS  AGANATOIS, 
IINEYMATI  KAI  OYPANOi,  HAlOi  KAI  SEAHNHc  KAI  FHc,  KAI  Nl'ICTI 
KAI  HMEPAt,KAI  HATPI  TON  ONTQN  KAI  E20MENQN,  "  £vander  says 
that  in  an  Egyptian  column  a  writing  is  found  of  king  Saturn  and  queen  Rhea  :  Osiris 
the  most  ancient  king  of  all  to  the  immortal  gods,  to  spirit  and  heaven,  to  the  sun  and 
moon  and  earth,  and  to  night  and  day,  and  to  the  father  of  things  that  are  and  of 
things  to  come.^  I  am  not  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  purport  of  this  inscription,  or 
to  examine  its  truth  or  fiilsehood  ;  one  thing  is  clear  from  it,  that  it  was  dedicated  by  a 
man  who  by  no  means  arrogated  to  himself  divine  honours.  VI.  The  learned  Doctor 
himself  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  passage  of  Plautus.  Indeed  it  is  not  of  the 
least  efficacy  towards  proving  the  truth  of  his  position.  For  Plautus  does  not  deny, 
that  Neptune,  Virtue,  Victory,  and  the  rest,  are  really  gods,  but  merely  requires  8i>ec- 
tatoit  to  believe,  that  the  benefits  which  they  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  these  gods  are 
to  be  considered  rather  as  received  from  Jupiter  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  rules  and  dis- 
posei  all  the  gods.  If  Plautus  had  supposed,  that  there  were  no  gods  besides  Jupiter, 
and  that  the  mere  names  of  the  divine  virtues  were  ranked  as  gods,  how  could  he  have 
made  Mercury  call  Jupiter  **  his  &ther,"  and  at  the  same  time  **  the  ruler  of  the 
•odar 
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dem  theologia  conaideisii  Bolent,  tanquam  mentee  quEcdam, 
honoris  i  aummo  Deo  sortits^  nt  affectionibua  istis  pnaswnt 
NempecredideruDtDeum,qaemoptimaiit  maximum  vocabaiit,non 
per  se  omnia  curare,  quo  pacto,  ut  dioebast,  plurimum  beatitudiu 
ejus  decederet,  sed,  instar  r^;is,  plurimoa  habere  tniuistroset 
miuistrae,  quorum  eingulos  hiuo  ulive  carce  pncfecissct.  Sie 
justitda,  qun  et  Astnea  ac  lliemi^  pnefecta  ent  actibns  cunctis, 
m  quibuB  justitia  attenderetur ;  Comas  curare  creditus  cct 
comesaationee ;  et  sio  in  onterie  id  genua  diis,  nomeD  ab  M 
afiectione  sortitie,  cujua  cura  cuique  commissa  crederctur.  Qoo 
pacto  Bi  considerentur,  non  aliter  diSereut  &  spiritibus  »ve  nngeii) 
bonis  malisque,  quam  quM  hi  re>-eri  d  Deo  coodid  eiut;  iOn 
ver6  mentee,  de  quibus  nunc  loquimur,  sint  figmentum  mentii 
bumansB,  pro  numero  affectionum,  in  quibus  via  esse  major  lide- 
retur,  comminiacentis  mentes  affectionibus  singulis  pi^efeottt 
FaciU  aatem  saecrdotes  sua  coomieota  persuadere  umplicioribui 
potuerunt,  quia  eatie  videretur  veri^miie,  sumnuc  illi  meat^' 
deorum  omnium  regl,  innumeraa  servire  mentes,  ut  ed  perfetfin 
mt  summi  dei  bcatitudo,  minusquc  curis  impHcetur ;  inque  tot 
famalantium  numero,  summi  auminis  m»jestas  magis  eluceat 
Ac  talis  quidciu  opinio  crat  theologiic  civilis,  "  Of  such  goda  u 
these  there  was  an  innumerable  company  amongst  the  Fagani. 
And  in  their  civil  theology  they  were  wont  to  be  coneider^l,  u 
certain  minda  (or  spirits)  apiMinted  by  the  supreme  God,  to 
preside  over  the  affections  of  things ;  they  supposing  that  GfA, 
whom  they  called  the  beet  and  the  greatee^  did  not  iuunediBtel; 
himself  take  care  of  eveTr  thing,  ^ce  that  must  needs  be  s 
distraction  to  him,  and  a  nindrance  of  his  happiness;  but  tint 
he  had,  as  a  king,  many  he  and  she  ministers  under  him,  w)aA 
had  their  several  oflSces  assigned  to  them.  Thus  justice,  wiSA 
was  called  also  Astnea  and  Tbemia,  was  by  them  thought  to 
preside  over  all  those  actions,  in  which  justice  was  conoened; 
and  Comus  over  all  revellings;  and  the  like.  Which  gods,  if 
considered  after  this  manner,  will  no  otherwise  differ  from  ai^eli 
good  and  bad,  than  only  in  this,  that  these  latter  are  beings  laSij 
created  by  God,  but  the  former  the  figments  of  men  only ;  titej, 
according  to  the  ntunber  of  affections,  that  have  any  greater 
force  in  them,  devi^g  and  imagining  certtun  minda  to  [unnde 
over  each  of  ^em.  And  the  vu^r  might  therefore  be  the  mon 
easily  led  into  this  persuaaion  by  their  priests,  because  it  seemsd 
reasonable  to  them,  that  that  supreme  Mind,  who  is  the  king  of 
all  the  gods,  should  have  manv  other  minds  as  his  subservient 
miniatera  under  him,  both  to  free  him  from  solicitous  care,  and 
also  to  add  to  his  grandeur  and  majesty.  And  aach  waa  the 
doctrine  of  the  civil  theolc^.**  Wher^  though  Voarans  apedc 
particularly  of  that  kind  of  pagan  gods,  which  were  nothing  bat 
affbotions  and  aoddents  deineo  (wuoh  no  man  in  his  wits  oooU 
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possibly  suppose  to  be  themselves  true  and  proper  gods^  they 
having  no  subsistence  of  their  own)  that  these  by  the  generality 
of  the  vulgar  Pagans  were  conceived  to  be  so  many  created 
minds  or  spirits,  appointed  by  the  supreme  God,  to  preside  as 
Ilia  ministers  over  those  several  affections  of  substances ;  yet 
does  he  plainly  imply  the  same  of  all  those  other  political  gods 
of  these  Pagans  likewise,  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  by 
them  as  so  many  unmade,  self-existent,  and  independent  beings, 
bat  only  as  inferior  minds  or  spirits,  created  by  the  supreme 
God,  and  by  him  appointed  to  preside  over  the  several  parts  of 
the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  and  having  their  several  ofHces 
ttsigned  to  them.  Wherefore,  as  to  the  main,  we  and  Vossius 
ve  DOW  well  agreed,  viz.  that  the  ancient  Pagans  asserted  no 
8Qch  thing  as  a  multitude  of  independent  deities ;  so  that  there 
only  remain  some  particular  differences  of  smaller  moment 
betwixt  us. 

Ourselves  have  before  observed,  that  JEolus  was  probably 
taken  by  Epictetus  in  Arrianus  (not  indeed  for  one,  but)  for 
Qumy  created  ministers  of  the  supreme  God,  or  demons  col- 
lectively, appointed  by  him  to  preside  over  the  winds,  in  all  the 
^veral  parts  of  the  world.  And  the  Pagans  in  St.  Austin  seem 
to  interpret  those  deified  accidents,  and  things  of  nature,  after  the 
same  aianner,  as  the  names  of  certain  unknown  gods  or  demons  (one 
3r  more),  that  were  appointed  to  preside  over  them  respectively, 
>r  to  dispense  the  same.*  Quoniam  sciebant  majores  nostri 
nemini  talia,  nisi  aliquo  Deo  bu-giente,  concedi,  quorum  deorum 
lomina  non  inveniebant,  earum  rerum  nominibus  appellabant 
leos,  quas  ab  iis  sentiebant  dari ;  aliqua  vocabula  inde  flectentes ; 
licut  k  bello  Bellonam  nuncupaverunt,  non  Bellum ;  sicut  a 
ninifl  Cuninam,  non  Cunam ;  sicut  a  segetibus  Segctiam,  non 
S^etem  ;  sicut  k  pomis  Pomonam,  non  Pomum ;  sicut  d  bobus 
Bobonam,  non  Bovem.  Aut  certe  nulla  vocabuli  declinatione 
siout  res  ipsae  nominantur ;  ut  Pecunia  dicta  est  dea,  quse  dat 
pecuniam,  non  omnino  pecunia  dea  ipsa  putata :  Ita  Virtus,  qua3 
Jat  virtutem.  Honor,  qui  honorem,  Concordia  quae,  concordiam, 
Victoria,  qua;  victoriam  dat.  Ita,  inquiunt,  cum  Felicitas  dea 
licitur,  non  ipsa,  quse  datur,  sed  numen  illud  attenditur,  d  quo 
felicitas  datur,  ^^  Because  our  forefathers  knew  well,  that  these 
things  do  not  happen  to  any,  without  the  special  gift  and  favour 
of  some  god ;  therefore  were  those  gods,  whose  names  they 
knew  not,  called  from  the  names  of  those  very  things  themselves, 
which  they  perceived  to  be  bestowed  by  them,  there  being  onlv 
I  little  alteration  made  in  them ;  as  when  the  God  that  causeth 
nrar  was  called  not  Bellum,  but  Bellona;  the  God  which  pre- 
&ideth  over  infants'  cradles,  not  Cuna,  but  Cunina ;  that  which 

•  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  24.     [P.  83.  torn.  7.  opp.] 
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ipvetb  corn,  Segetia ;  and  Uut  which  aflbrdeth  ftppleB,  PotBom, 
&C.  But  at  other  timea.  Urn  was  done  withoat  any  dcclcaflou 
of  the  word  at  nil,  they  calling  both  the  thing  and  the  god, 
which  is  the  bestower  of  it,  by  one  and  the  aelf-aame  naiDe> 
Ae  Fecunia  doth  not  only  signify  money,  but  also  the  go^cn 
which  giveth  money ;  Virtus,  the  goddess  which  giveth  TiiOie; 
Honor,  the  god  tliat  bestoweth  honour;  Concordia,  the  goddeea 
that  causeth  concord ;  Victory,  the  goddeea  which  afforfeth 
victory.  So  also  when  Felicity  is  called  a  goddess,  by  it  is  no) 
meant  that  thiug  whicb  is  given,  but  that  divine  power  &an 
whence  it  is  given."  Here,  I  say,  the  Pagans  nuiy  seem  to  ban 
understood,  by  those  deified  thu^  of  nature,  certain  inferitr 
gods  or  demons  (one  or  more)  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  Girf( 
appointed  by  him  to  preside  over  those  several  things  reapectiTelyi 
or  to  dispense  the  siime.  Neither  can  we  deny,  but  tliat  in  w 
much  ignomncc  .lud  diversify  of  opinions,  as  there  was  amount 
the  Pagans,  ai>mc  iiiiglit  jKiesibly  understand  those  political  giws, 
and  dei6ed  thiugs  also,  efcer  the  wuy  ol'  Vossiua,  for  eo  maaj 
single  niinds  or  spirits,  appointed  to  preside  over  those  seven! 
things  respectively  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  notluii^ 
else.  Nevertheless,  it  seemeth  not  at  all  probable,  that  tbit 
should  be  the  general  opinion  amongst  the  civilized  Pagans,  that 
all  those  goda  of  theirs  were  so  many  single  created  minds  or 
spirits,  each  of  them  appointed  to  preside  over  some  one  certun 
thing  every  where  throughout  the  whole  world,  and  nothing 
else.  As  for  example,  that  the  goddess  Victory  was  one  eai^ 
created  she-spirit,  appointed  to  bestow  victory  to  whosoever  at 
any  time  enjoyed  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  so,  that  the 
goddess  Justice  should  be  such  another  single  mind  or  spirit, 
created  to  dispense  justice  every  where,  and  meddle  with  ubthing 
else.  And  the  like  of  all  those  other  accidental  things,  or 
atTections  deiSed,  as  virtue,  honour,  concord,  felicity,  &c 

And  Lactantius  Firmianus,*  taking  notice  of  that  profession  of 
the  Pagans,  to  worship  nothing  but  one  supreme  God,  and  his 
subservient  ministers,  generated  or  created  by  him  (according  to 
that  of  Seneca  in  his  exhortations,  Genuisse  regni  sui  ministros 
deum,  "  That  the  supreme  God  had  generate  other  inferior 
ministers  of  his  kingdom  under  him,"  which  were  called  by  them 
also  gods),  plainly  denies  all  the  pagan  gods  save  one,  to  be  the 
created  ministers  of  that  one  supreme,  he  pialring  this  reply: 
Verum  hi  neque  dii  sunt,  neque  deos  se  vocari,  ant  coli  volunl^ 
&C.  Nee  tamen  illi  sunt,  qui  vulgo  coluntur,  quorum  et  eziguus 
et  certns  est  numerus,  "  But  these  ministers  of  the  divine  king- 
dom, or  subservient  created  spirits,  are  neither  gods,  nor  would 
they  be  called  gods,  or  honoured  as  such,  &c.     Nor  indeed  are 

*  I>e  Fal.  Rel.  op.  7.    [Intit-  !>>''<"•  !>■>■  !•  "P-  7>  ^  S1-] 
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tbey  those  gods,  that  are  now  vulgarly  worshipped  by  the 
Pagans,  of  whieh  there  is  but  a  small  and  certain  number." 
Fkat  is,  the  pagan  gods  are  reduced  into  certain  ranks,  and  the 
•umber  of  them  is  determined  by  the  utilities  of  human  life ;  of 
i^juch  their  noble  and  select  gods  are  but  a  few.  Whereas, 
Mth  he,  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  God  are,  according  to 
leir  own  opinion,  not  twelve  nor  twenty,  nor  three  hundred 
id  sixty,  but  innumerable,  stars  and  demons. 
Moreover,  Aristotle,*  in  his  book  against  Zeno  (supposing  the 
ea  of  God  to  be  this,  the  most  powerful  of  all  things,  or  the 
58t  perfect  being),  objecteth  thus,  that  according  to  the  laws 
cities  and  countries  (that  is,  the  civil  theology),  tliere  seems 
be  no  one  absolutely  powerful  being,  but  one  god  is  supposed 
be  most  powerful  as  to  one  thing,  and  another  as  to  another: 
wtp  airavra  iiriKpaTKjrov  top  ^eov  Xofi^avci,  rouro  Svvaroirarov 
PIXtkttov  XiytJVy  ov  Sokbi  rovro  Kara  tov  vofiovy  aWa  iroXXa 
iTTOvg  tlvai  aWfiXiov  oi  ^eol*  ovkovv  ck  tov  Sokovvtoq  £iX»j^£ 
fTiiv  Kara  tov  deov  tyiv  6fxo\oy(av,  "  Whereas  Zeno  takes  it 
granted,  that  men  have  an  idea  in  their  minds  of  God,  as  one 

most  excellent  and  most  powerful  being  of  all ;  this  doth  not 
m  to  be  according  to  law  (that  is,  the  civil  theology),  for 
re  the  gods  are  mutually  better  one  than  another,  respectively 
to  several  things ;  and  therefore  Zeno  took  not  this  consent 
nankind,  concerning  God,  from  that  which  vulgarly  seemeth." 
)m  which  passage  of  Aristotle's  we  may  well  conclude,  that 

many  political  gods  of  the  Pagans  were  not  all  of  them 
garly  looked  upon  as  the  subservient  ministers  of  one  supreme 
a ;  and  yet  they  generally  acknowledging  (as  Aristotle  him- 
■  confesseth)  a  monarchy,  and  consequently  not  many  inde- 
ident  deities,  it  must  needs  follow,  as  Zeno  doubtless  would 
ly,  that  these  their  political  gods  were  but  one  and  the  same 
•reme  natural  God,  as  it  were  parcelled  out,  and  multiplied : 
t  is,  receiving  several  denominations,  according  to  several 
ions  of  him,  and  as  he  exercisetli  different  powers,  and  pro- 
seth  various  effects.  And  this  we  have  sufficiently  proved 
»dy  to  have  been  the  general  sense  of  the  chief  pagan  doc- 
I ;  that  these  many  }K)litical  and  popular  gods  were  but  the 
jronymy  of  one  natural  God,  that  is,  either  partial  considera- 
18  of  him,  or  his  various  powers  and  virtues,  effects  and 
lifestations  in  the  world,  severally  personated  and  deified. 
iind  thus  does  Vossius  himself  afterwards  confess  also ;  that 
)rding  to  the  natural  theologv,  the  many  pa^an  Gods  were 

so  many  several  denominations  of  one  Goof;   though  this 
ned  philologer  doth  plainly  straiten  and  confine  the  notion  of 

natural  theology  too  much,  and  improperly  call  the  God 

•  Arist.  in  Zen.  Gor.  p.  1246.     [Cap.  4.  p.  841.  torn.  2.  opp.] 
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thereof  the  nature  of  tluDgs ;  however,  acknowledging  It  such  k 
nature  as  wa«  eudued  with  sense  and  uoderEt&nding.     His  wnrda 
are  these:*  Dispar  vcro  sententia  theologorum  naturalium, qui 
non  aliud  nuiiit!ii   agnosccbant,   quani   naturaiu   rerum,  eoque 
omnia  gentium  iiumina  referebant,  &&     Nempe  mens  varum 
fiiit,  sicut  natur.-t  esset  occupata  circa  hanc  vel  iUam  adectiouein, 
ita  numina  nominuque  deonim  variarc.     Cum  igitur  ubicunquc 
vim  aljquaai  inajorem  viderent,  ita  divinum  aliquid  crcderent; 
ed  etiam  devencro,  ut  immanem  deorum  dearumque  fingcrcnl 
catervam.     Sarraciores  interim  hw^  cuncta,  unum  esse  numen 
luebant ;  putu  rcrum  naturam,  qua?  licet  una  forct,  pro  TBriia 
tamen  effectis  varia  sortiretur  nomina,  vario  etiam  afhcerctur 
cultu,  "  But  the  case  is  verj-  different  as  to  the  natural  tlieoio- 
gers,  who  acknowledged  no  other  (rod,  but  tlie  nature  of  ihiap, 
and  referred  all  the  pi^au  gods  to  tliat     For  they  cooceii-ed, 
that  as  nature  was  occupied  about  several  things,  so  were  the 
divine  powers  and  the  names  of  gods  multiplied  and  diver.4fied- 
And  wnerever  they  saw  any  greater  force,  tlicro  did  ihej-  pro 
eently  conceit  something  divine,  and  by  that  means  came  tW 
at  length  to  feign  an  mnumerable  company  of  gods  and  goQ- 
desses.     But  the  more  sagacious  in  the  meantime  afBnnea  lU 
these  to  be  but  one  and  the  same  Grod ;  to  wit  the  nature  (^ 
things,  which,  though  really  but  one,  yet  according  to  its  varioue 
effects,  both  received  divers  names,  and  was  worshipped  after 
different  manners."    Where  Vossius  calls  the  supreme  God  of 
these  natural  theologers  the  nature  of  things,  as  if  the  natonl 
theology  had  been  denominated  from  physics,  or  natural  philo- 
eophy  only ;  whereaa  we  have  already  showed,  that  the  natunl 
theou^  of  Varro  and  Scsevola,  was  of  equal  extent  with  the 
philosophic ;  whose  only  Numen,  that  it  was  not  a  blind  and 
imintelllgible  nature  of  things,  doth  sufficiently  appear  from  that 
history  thereof  before  given  by  us ;  as  also  that  it  was  called 
natural  in  another  sense,  as  real,  and  as  opposite  to  opinion, 
&ncy  and  fabulosity,  or  what  hath  no  reality  of  existence  any 
where  in  the  world.     Thus  doth  St.  Austinf  distinguish  betwixt 
natura  deorum,  "the  true  nature  of  the  gods,"  and  hominom 
inatituta,  "  the  institutes  of  men  coDccming  them."     As  also  be 
sets  down  the  difference  betwixt  the  civil  and  natural  theol<^, 
according  to  the  mind  of  Varro.J  in  this  manner :  Fieri  poteat, 
ut  in  urbe,  secundum  falsas  opiniones  ea  colantur  et  credantor, 
quorum  in  mundo  vel  extra  mundum  natura  sit  nusquam,  "It 
may  come  to  pass,  that  those  things  may  be  worahipped  aiixl 
believed  in  cities,  according  to  false  opinlona,  which  oave  no 
nature  or  real   existence  any  where,  either  in  the  worid,  or 
without  it."     Wherefore,  if  instead  of  this  nature  of  tlungs, 

*  lib.  8.  cap.  1.         t  CiT.  Dei.  lib.  6.  cap.  5.    [P.  116.  torn.  7.]         t  lUd. 
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which  was  properly  the  god  of  none  but  only  of  such  atheistic 
riiilosophcrs,  as  Epicurus  and  Stmto,  we  substitute  that  great 
Mind  or  Soul  of  the  whole  world,  which  pervadeth  all  things, 
and  IB  diffused  through  all  (which  was  the  true  God  of  the 
pogan  Theists),  this  of  Vossius  will  be  un([uestionably  true 
coiici'ming  their  natural  theologer:^,  that,  according  to  them, 
tli.ia*  many  poetical  and  ]>olitical  gods  before  mentioned  were 
hut  one  and  tne  same  natural  or  real  god  ;  who,  in  respect  of  his 
different  virtues,  powers  and  ettccts,  was  called  by  several  names, 
and  wurshinped  after  dificrent  manners  ;  yet  nevertheless  so,  as 
that,  acconiing  to  those  the4)logers,  there  were  really  also  many 
. other  inferior  ministers  of  this  one  supreme  God  (whether  called 
mimh  or  demons),  that  were  supposed  to  be  the  subservient 
executioners  of  all  those  several  powers  of  his.  And  accordingly 
vc  had  before  this  full  and  true  account  of  the  Pagans'  natural 
theology  set  down  out  of  Prudentius  :^ 

In  unu 
Cnnstituit  jus  omne  Deo,  cui  Horviat  in^cns 
Virttitum  rati<i,  variis  inbtructa  niiniiitriii. 

^iz.  "That  it  acknowledged  one  supreme  omnipotent  God, 
niiinrr  over  all,  who  disphiycth  and  excrciseth  his  manifold 
virtues  and  jK>wer3  in  the  world  (all  severally  personated  and 
"cified  in  the  poetic  and  civil  theologien),  together  with  the 
ful«orvicnt  ministry  of  other  inferior  created  minds,  understand- 
ing beings,  or  demons,  called  al-^o  by  them  gcxls." 

It  is  vcrv  true,  as  we  have  already  declared,  that  the  more 
'^^h-tlown  I'latonic  Pagans  did  reduce  thone  many  jKKJtical  and 
Political  gods,  and  theivfore  doubtless  all  the  i)ersonated  and 
^^'ifii'd  things  of  nature  tiM),  to  the  Platonic  ideiis,  or  first 
P*'^uli;riiis  and  patterns  of  things  in  the  arr.'hctypal  world,  which 
tneyatfirmed  to  have  been  begotten  from  the  supreme  Ddty, 
"*at  iji,  frtmi  the  first  hyi>ostasis  of  the  Platonic  trinity  ;  and 
*hic]i  ui*re  commonly  called  by  them  i;oi;ro(  cioi,  "  intelligible 
t'^l-s"  as  if  they  had  l>oen  indeed  so  many  distinct  substances 
'J^'I  I't-r-aons.  And,  as  we  have  also  proved  out  of  Philo,  that 
this  Iiirr||.f1()\vn  pagsuiic  theology  was  ancicnter  than  either 
•'ulian  or  Apuleius;  so  <lo  we  think  it  not  unworthy  our  obser- 
vation hi?re,  that  tlu'  very  same  d(K*trine  is,  by  Colsus,  imputed 
**;'  tij  the  F!g}^'ptian  theologers,  as  pretending  to  worship  brute 
^'^iniaU  no  otherwise  than  as  svnil)oIs  of  thosi'  eternal  ideas  :  Knt 


*nhoiit  cause,  thev  having  manv  mvsteries  in  their  religion, 

'  in  Afiottwow.  Ter.  191.  p.  lUfi.  *  Orig.  coiit.  ('i-ls.  lil>.  3.  p.  IJo. 
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foraBmuch  ae  llicy  profess,  that  perishing  bmie  animtja  lu^not 
worshipped    by    them,  but    the    eternal    ideas."     According  tO 
which  of  Cel^us  it  should  Eeem,  that  this  doctrine  of  et«B«l 
ideas,  as  the  piiradigms  aod  patterns  of  all  things  here  below  IQ 
thb  sensible  world,  was  not  proper  to  Piftto,  nor  the  Greeks,  but 
common  with  them  to  the  Egyptians  also.     Which  eternal idms, 
however  supposed  to  have  been  generated  from  that  first  divine 
hypostasis   of   the   Platonic  and   Egyptian   trinity,  and  callol 
intelligible  gods,  were  nevertheless  acknowledged  by  them  sll 
to  exist  in  one  divine  intellect,  according  to  that  of  Plotitiiis," 
ovK  t$(n  roil  VON  Ttt  I'oiiTa,  "  That  the  intelligibles  exist  nowliere 
of  themselves,  without  Mind  or  Intellect ;"  whicli  Mind  or  In- 
tellect being  the  second  divine  hypostasis,  these  intelligible  aod 
invisible  g(^B  (however  generated  from  God),  yet  are  therefore 
said  by  Julian,  in  his  book  against  the  Christians,  both  to  co- 
exist with    Guti,   and    to    in-exiet  in  bim.     To   which  pui"po8e 
also  is  this  olhor  passage  of  Julian's*   iu   his  sixth   oratioa: 
Tlavra  yip   avro?  ivrtv,  fiwtp  Koi   iv  iavrif  rai   wag'  cavry  tjM 
rwv  hiriuaouv    ovtuv  tqc  otrfac*  i'lff  aOavaTbtv  aOavarovc'  on 
iviKiipiiiv  oil  Siiijrac  ouSi  iiriKTipovg,  aiSloue  Si  (cal  fuvoiaat  aA, 
ai  KUi  roOroic  e'lalv  alrfai  rric  anytviaio^^  "  For  God  18  all  things, 
forasmuch  as  he  containeth  within   bimsetf  the   causes  of  all 
things,  that  any  way  are ;  whether  of  immortal  things  iminortal; 
or  of  corruptible   and   perishing  things,  not   corruptible,  bat 
eternal  also,  and  always  remaining;  which   therefore  are  the 
causes  of  their  perpetual  generation,  and  new  production."  Now 
these  causes  of  all  things  contained  in  God  are  no  other  than  the 
divine  ideas.     Wherefore,  from  hence  it  plunly  sppears,  that 
these  Platonic  and  Egyptian  Pagans,  who  thus  reduced  th^ 
multiplicity  of  gods  to  the  divine  ideas,  did  not  therefore  make 
them  to  be  so  many  minds  or  spirits,  really  distinct  from  the 
supreme  God  (though  dependent  on  him  too),  but  indeed  only 
BO  many  partial  considerations  of  one  God,  as  being  all  things, 
that  is,  containing  within  himself  the  causes  of  all  mngs.     And 
accordingly  we  find  in  Origen.t  that,  as  the  I^yptian  theolf^en 
called  their  religious  animals  symbols  of  the  eternal  ideas,  so  did 
they  also  call  them  symbols  of  God.     Ta  tuiv  Alyxnrribiv  atfivo- 
\oyovvTO)v  Kol  TO  TTtpl  Tbiv  oXoytiiv  ^wuv,  wil  ^aoKOVTtov  cTvai  r(»ia 
atiTa  xai  Qtov  aCfi^oXa,  "  Celsus  applauds  the  Egyptian  theolo- 
gers  talking  bo  magnificently  and  mysteriously  of  those  bmte 
animals  worshipped  by  them,  and  afiirming  them  to  be  certain 
symbols  of  God. 

And  now  we  have  ^vea  some  account  of  the  polyonymy  of 

■0  Thu  ii  the  title  given  bf  Platinui  to  one  of  hia  I 
fifth  in  the  fifth  Eanead  of  hi*  woika,  p.  G19.  'Uri 

"  P.  S47.f  t  Orig.  cont  Ceb.  p.  IDS. 
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the  one  supreme  God,  in  the  theologies  of  the  Pagans ;  or  of  his 
being  called  by  many  proper,  personal  names,  carrying  with 
them  an  appearance  of  so  many  several  gods.  First,  that  God 
lad  many  several  names  bestowed  upon  him,  from  many  different 
notions  and  partial  considerations  of  him,  according  to  his  uni- 
yersal  and  all-comprehending  nature.  Janus,  as  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  the  first  original  of  the  ^ods.  Whom  there- 
fore that  ancient  lyric  poet,  Septimius  Apher,  accordingly  thus 
invoked:^ 

O  cane  rerum  Sator  I  0  PRiNaPiuu  deorum  ! 
Stridula  cui  liminu,  cui  cardinei  tumultus, 
Cui  reserata  mugiunt  aurea  claustra  mundi. 

Genius,  as  the  great  mind  and  soul  of  the  whole  world.  Saturn, 
as  that  hidden  source  and  principle,  from  which  all  forms  and 
lives  issue  forth,  and  into  which  they  again  retire ;  being  there 
laid  up  as  in  their  secret  storehouse:  or  else,  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  or  Hermaic  writers  expresseth  it,  that  which  doth 
wavra  vouXv  Koi  ug  iavrov  airoTroielv,  "  make  all  things  out  of 
itself,  and  unmake  them  into  itself  again;''  this  Hetrurian 
Saturn,  answering  to  the  Egyptian  Uammon,  that  likewise 
signified  hidden,  and  is  accordingly  thus  interpreted  by  Jambli- 
chus:^  'O  Tr,v  a6avii  tHjv  KiKpvfifxlvwv  \6ywv  Svvajiiv  tig  ffnog 
iyiavf  "  He  that  bringeth  forth  the  secret  power  of  the  hidden 
reasons  of  things  (contained  within  himself)  into  light."  God 
was  also  called  Athena  or  Minerva,  as  wisdom  diifusing  itself 
through  all  things ;  and  Aphrodite  Urania,  the  heavenly  Venus 
or  Love,  Thus  Phanes,  Orpheus'  supreme  God  (so  called 
according  to  Lactaiitius  :^  Quia  cum  adhuc  nihil  esset,  primus 
ex  infinito  apparuerit,  ^^  Because  when  there  was  yet  nothing, 
he  first  appeared  out  of  that  infinite  abyss ;"  but  according  to 
Proclus,  because  he  did  cic^afi^ccr  rag  vor}Tag  haSagy  "discover 
and  make  manifest  the  intelligible  unities  Tor  ideas)  from  him- 
self;" though  we  think  the  conjecture  of  Athanasius  Kircherus* 
to  be  more  probable  than  either  of  these,  that  Phanes  was  an 
Egyptian  name),  this  Phanes,  I  say,  was  in  the  Orphic  and 
Egyptian  theology,  as  Proclus  upon  Plato's  Tima^us  informs  us, 
styl^  aSpoc  iptog,  "  tender  and  soft  Love."  And  Pherecydes 
Syrus^  likewise  affirmed:    £2c   tpijjra  iitTa€>e^\ri<T^ai  t6v   A(a 

*  Apad  Terentium  Maurum,  De  Litteris,  Syllabis,  &c.  in  PutschJi  Grammatici 
Veterea,  p.  2396. 

*  De  Mytteriis  JSgyptior.  sect.  8.  cap.  3.  p.  159. 

*  Divinar.  Instil,  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  p.  31. 

*  In  (Edipo  iEgyptiaco,  p.  498. 

^  Theae  words  of  Pherecydes  are  cited  by  Proclus,  Comm.  in  Timsum  Platonis,  lib. 
3.  p.  156,  but  he  does  not  add  that  this  Pherecydes  was  the  one  sumamed  from  his 
country  Sprus^  the  ancient  preceptor  of  Pythagoras.  Wherefore  I  suspect  this  to  be 
the  saying  of  another  Pherecydes,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  long  work  on  Thcogony, 


fifXXovra  Sii/ft>viiytiv,  "  That  Jupiter  viaa  turned  all  into  lore. 
when  he  went  abuut  to  make  the  world."  Besides  which,  there 
were  other  such  uiiiues  of  the  supreme  God,  and  more  tbiia  have 
been  mentioned  by  ub  ;  as  for  example,  Summanus  amongst  the 
ancient  Bonuius,  that  afterwai'd  grew  obsolete:  of  which  St. 
Auetin"  thus  :*  Komani  veteres  nescio  quern  Summanum,  CQi 
ooctuma  fiilnima  tribuebtuit,  colueruut  magb  qunm  Joveu,  l4 
quern  diurna  i'lihuJna  pertinebaut.  Scd  postquam  Jovi  tvmiitiun 
inaigne  ac  subliuic  coustructum  est,  propter  adis  dignitstutu.  m 
ad  cum  multltudo  con6ux!t,  ut  vix  iiiveoiatur,  qui  Suiiiinuu 
nomen,  quod  audlri  jam  nou  potest,  se  saltern  legisae  memiDerit, 
*'  The  ancient  Kuniana  worehipiied  I  know  not  wliat  god,  wliwn 
they  called  Suiiiiuanua  more  than  they  did  Jupiter.  But  after 
that  a  stately  suid  magnificeut  temple  was  erected  to  Jujnlvi*, 
they  all  betook  thetnaelves  thither ;  in  so  much  that  the  name  of 
Summanus,  now  uot  at  all  heard,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  m 
aacient  writinf,'^." 

Again,  as  llie  Purrixiis  b;id  ccrlahi  other  {rod?,  which  ihcy 
called  special ;  so  were  these  but  several  names  of  that  supreme 
God  also,  according  to  particular  considerations  of  him,  either  is 
presiding  over  certain  parts  of  the  world,  and  acting  in  them ;  or 
as  exercising  certain  special  powers  and  virtues  in  the  world; 
which  several  virtues  and  powers  of  one  God,  personated  and 
deified  by  the  Pt^ans,  though  they  bad  an  appearance  also  of 
many  distinct  gods,  yet  were  they  really  nothing  but  eevend 
denominations  of  one  supreme  God ;  who  as  yet  is  considered  as 
a  thing  distinct  from  the  world  and  nature. 

But  lastly,  as  God  was  supposed  by  these  Pagans,  not  only  to 
l>ervade  all  things,  and  to  fill  all  things,  but  also,  he  being  the 
cause  of  all  things,  to  be  himself  in  a  manner  all  things ;  so  wu 
he  called  also  by  the  name  of  every  thing,  or  every  thing  called 
by  his  name :  that  is,  the  several  things  of  nature  and  parts  of 
the  world  were  themselves  verbally  deified  by  these  Pagans,  and 
called  gods  and  goddesaes.  Not  that  they  really  accounted  them 
such  in  themselves,  but  that  they  thought  fit  in  this  manner  to 
acknowledge  God  in  them,  as  the  author  of  them  all.  For  thus  the 
Pafrans  in  St.  Austin :  Usque  adeone,  inquiunt,  majores  noBtroB 
insipientes  fuisse  credendum  est,  ut  h»c  n^cirent  munera  divina 

COIDinented  upon  at  great-  length  by  CUud.  Salmiuiiu  in  hn  Gxendt.  Pliniui.  ad 
SoUnuiD.  p.  £90.  &g.  No  oae  I  imagine  will  diupproTe  of  this  conjeetute,  *ha  only 
exam  mm  the  wonli  themwlret. 

*  A>  Aral  I  lee,  there  ia  nothing  either  in  thia  paMage  of  St.  AaguMine  or  in  otba 
nyinga  of  the  andcDts,  wherein  mention  ii  made  of  Smnmanua,  from  which  it  can  ha 
inferred  that  thii  was  {brraerly  a  name  of  the  lupreine  Being.  I  might  ohaerre  iniidl 
the  same  of  the  other  poaage*  of  ancient  authors  here  brought  torwtli;  bat  mj  limit* 
will  not  permit,  Deither  am  1  willing  to  become  tedioua  bj  frequent  repeCilioiii  of  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

•  Civ.  Del  lib.  *.  cap,  33.    [P.  82,  torn.  7.  opp.] 
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oat3€>  non  deos  ?  "  Can  you  think,  that  our  Pagan  ancestors  were 

gc»   ^ttish  ns  not  to  know  that  these  things  are  but  divine  gifts, 

a-Dcl  not  gods  themselves."     And  Cicero  also  tells  us,  that  the 

ni caning  of  their  thus  deifying  these  things  of  nature  was  only 

lo  signify  that  they  acknowledged  the  force  of  all  things  to  be 

divine,  and   to   be  governed   by    God;    and   that    whatsoever 

brought  any  great  utility  to  mankind,  was  not  such  without  the 

divine  goodness.     Tijey  conceiving  also,  that  the  invisible  and 

incomprehensible   Deity,  which   was   the   cause  of  all   things, 

ought  to  be  worshipped  in  all  its  works  and  ett'ccts,  in  which  it 

had  made  itself  visible,  accordingly  as  they  declare  in  that  place 

c»t*  Eusebius*  before  cited  in  part  :  Mi)  to.  oo^/icra  awfioTa  TiAiou 

Ku\  oiklivfig  k'al  a<TTpu>v,  |ii?ct  je    ra   aicrOi^ru   fUfpi)   tov   kw/iou 

'i:'       


n!Tw/joT«f  cl  Kai  a^avoic  iv  viktiv  ovtqj  icai  cia  iravTiov  cn/Korra, 
Knc  ToiTov  UKOTot^  tta  Tutv  S€?i)X(i)jU£V(i;i'  (Tt^iiv,  "  That  they  did 
*i"t  deify  those  visible  bodies  of  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars, 
P'T  the  other  sensible  parts  of  the  world  themselves,  but  those 
"jvisihlc  jKiwers  of  the  God  over  all,  that  were  displayed  in  them. 
^'Ttliey  atKrm,  that  that  God,  who  is  but  one,  but  yet  filleth 
j|li  things  with  liis  various  powers,  and  passes  through  all  things, 
^^^niuch  as  he  is  invisibly  and  incoqioreally  present  in  all,  is 
'^'Jii^injihly  to  be  worshipped  in  and  by  those  visible  things." 

Athaiiasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  his  book  against  the 

'Tc-ek.-*,  re<luces   all    the  false  gods  of  the  Pagans  under  two 

^''♦^■'leRil  heads;  the  first,  poetical,  fictitious,  fantastical  gods;  the 

"'•'ond,  creatures  or  real  things  of  nature  deified  by  them.     His 

\^r(l.<  are  these:  Ri  yai>  cii  rovg  irana  7ron/ra7c  Afyo/iti'oi'c  ^€oi^c 

',11'*'  *'>'^*  ctoiV  6  Xoyog  iciiKe,  koi   rovf^  ti)\'  ktictiv  ^tonoiovvTHc 

^i^fyii  TXnvtttfdvovr,  &c.  *'  Since  this  reason  or  discourse  of  ours 

'•'th  s-iifHi*ieiitly  convinced,  both  the  poetical  jrods  of  the  pagans 

^''1*0  no  ;x«k1s  at  all ;  and  also  that  they,  who  deity  the  creatures, 

?**•*  in  a  great   error ;   and   so  hath  conlutod  the  whole  jKigan 

*''"latry,  proving  it  to  be  mere  ungf)dlinoss  and  impiety;  there  is 

^^* 'thing  now  but  the  true  piety  left;  he.  who  is  worshipped  by 

^'*  C'hri.-tians,  boin^  the  onlv  true  GchI,  the  lonl  of  nature,  and 

^l*^"  niaktr  of  all  substances."     From  whence  we  may  observe, 

*h-4t.  acconling  to  Athanasius,  the  pagan  poetic  giKls  were  no 

'"^'•d  things  in  nature,  and  therefcu'c  they  could  be  no  other  than 

*h"  several   notions  and  the  powers  oV  the  one  supreme  (lod 

'"■ifiwl,  or  sevend   names  of  him.     So  that    Athanasius'  poetic 

J-''**!-,  or  01   vapa   TroiijraTr   nv^ivoittroi   .rtou    **goils   fal)uh>u.-ly 

^^^iHrd  by  the  poets,"  were  chiefly  tliojc  two  kinds  of  pagan 

•  rr!i-|i.  i:\:i!i.  \iu.  :i.  tvip.  i::.    f  r.  i-M.] 
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gods  6r8t  mentioued  by  us ;  that  is,  the  various  oonaideratione  of 
the  one  supreiim  NumcQ.  according  to  ite  general  notion,  ei- 
preseed  by  so  many  proper  names ;  and  seoondlj,  hiB  particukr 
powers  diffuflti]  tlirouijh  the  world,  severally  [lersonated  and 
deified.  Whidi,  considered  as  so  many  di^tiact  deities,  are 
nothing  but  mere  fiction  and  fancy,  without  any  reality.  And 
thiit  do  the  Pngaua  themselves  in  Athantteius  acknowledge:* 
"lowc  jApi  (^  aiiTul  ipaai,  Koi  Ta  ovofiara  iriirXaarat,  Knl  itvt  tori 
uiv  5\wc  ZtUf,  (ti'jot  KpiivoCi  oii^i  "Hpa,  oiiSJ  'Apnc'  irXdrroiToi 
ci  roiJrouc,  i><:  ovra^,  of  ironiTal  jrpo^  anariiv  rCtv  okodovtiiiv- 
"  They  say,  that  the  names  of  those  gods  are  merely  fictitious 
and  that  there  does  nowhere  really  exist  any  such  Jupiter,  or 
Saturn,  or  Judo,  or  Mars;  but  tliat  the  poets  have  feigned 
them  to  be  so  many  persons  existing,  to  the  deception  of  llieir 
auditors."'     Notwithstanding  which,  that    third    sort  of  pagan 

-  P.  14.  fToB,.  i.^pi'-P-ir-i  .    ,  , 

'  Dr.  Cudworth  niisapjirehendj.  or  inlbn  perverts,  Alhananns'  meaning,  la  onMi " 

AthiuiBitiu,  oil*  ilvax  8((iAc,  "  to  be  no  gods,"  he  lo  fnterpreu  a»  though  AtlitMB* 
had  denied  theie  goda  to   be  peraoDB,  and  had  regarded  Jupilei,  Mercury,  Hm  '*^ 

the  rot  aa  mere  notiona  of  the  mind  or  various  conaideretions  of  the  one  sipreme  Goi- 
If  this  were  even  >a,  the  lesrned  Doctor's  oigument  sould  derive  little  auppoK  fins 
it,  oi  the  religions  of  the  andcnls  cannot  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  opiniona  of  Ate- 
nauus ;  but  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  doctrine  of  this  great  champion  of  Ik* 
church.  For  Athanasiui,  like  the  reit  of  the  earlier  fathen,  supposed  most  of  tk* 
poetic  deities  to  huie  been  men,  who  had  gained  a  phice  among  the  gods  bj  bentiti 
and  noble  inventionii.  This  opinion  he  openly  avows  in  numerous  instanoas  in  lul 
book  Contra  Genlea.  It  will  he  lufficient  to  quote  one  paiMge  :  Oi  aatUaraToi,  ■;• 
he,  p.  10,  ruv  ivSptiiruv  irla6vris  tai  iiaTarta6vTfi:  iri  Tijs  rtpiitim  ^trranac, 
\oiic6v  tai  'ANeFQ'nOY£  cai  avSpuwuv  /loa^c,  riiv  /itv  Zivrur,  r«v  II  utri 
^.ivarDi-,  (i'g  diovs  ivi3ji<cav,  "  The  most  impious  of  men  having  lapsed  and  Uka 
from  all  conception  of  the  Deity,  henceforward  miscd  up  mortals  and  the  Ibnna  el 
mortals,  living  as  well  aa  dead,  to  the  rank  of  goda."  This  he  immediately  proveatt 
great  length  by  eiamplea  both  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  gods.  A  little  afterwards,  p. 
II,  he  mainlaina  that  Neptune,  Apollo,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Juno,  Cem,  Minerva, 
Diana,  malea  and  females,  were  first  classed  among  the  gods  by  an  edict  of  TheaeaB. 
And  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  ove  iJyai  iioiic,  upon  which  alone  Dr.  Cudworth^ 
inter prelatioii  is  founded,  he  himself  shows  us  in  the  same  book,  p.  13,  Ei  jip  ric  Tmn 
imp'  aiiToic  Xiyofiivaiv  SiHiv—XaEoi  ri(  irpa^iic,  lapn""  m4  ^^vov  d^ji  EfNAI 
airaii  H£UY*£,  dWd  aai  twv  dvipiinuv  roue  aiaxiiTTOVC  yfjoviTac,  "  If  anyooa 
takes  the  acts  of  those  whom  they  call  gods,  he  will  find  not  only  that  they  an  not 
goda,  hut  that  they  were  the  basent  of  men."  That  in  Athanasius  the  Pagam,  ■■  ■ 
observed  by  the  learned  Doctor,  cipounded  their  doctrines  concerning  the  goda,  aa  as 
to  make  them  appear  to  ditkr  but  little  fiiim  the  opinion  adopted  by  himaelF.  sad 
attributed  by  him  to  Athanasjus,  is  unqueationable.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
Athanasius  explodes  and  rejects  these  counterfeit  interpretations.  At  that  time,  in 
fiict,  those  who  were  so  ingenious  in  explaining  the  poetic  fiiblea,  had  no  other  object 
but  Ihe  defence  of  the  superatilions  which  they  were  unwilling  to  abandon,  and  thece- 
iore  betook  themaelTea  lo  thae  ficlicins,  that  they  might  hare  something  wherewith  to 
oppose  the  Christiana  who  ridiculeil  their  gods.  1  am  surprised,  indeed,  that  Or.  Cud- 
worth,  who  paya  so  much  deference  lo  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  could  have  allowed 
himself  to  disregard  their  opiniona  reapecting  the  religions  of  antiquity,  and  to  adopt 
in  preference  the  interprelalions  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  truth,  in  whidi, 
although  perhaps  not  entirely  deatitule  of  talent,  there  certainly  is  very  little  judgmeol 
or  sound  wisdom.  But  in  his  anxiety  to  crush  those  who  aimed  at  the  complete  sob- 
teision  of  all  religion  and  piety,  be  a  ■ometimei.too  indulgent  towarif  otlieil  irbo  in 
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^<xls  also  mentioned  by  us,  which  were  innnimnte  substances  and 

tl&o  natures  of  things  deified,  may  well  be  accounted  poetical 

pcMii  likewise ;  because  thoufr]|  tiioso  things  themselves  be  real 

and  not  feigned,  yet  is  their  ])ersonation  and  deiticatiun  mere 

fiotlon  and  fancy  :  and  however  the  first  occasion  thereof  s])rimg 

rr«»nithis  theological  opinion  or  |)ersunsion.  that  God,  who  is  in 

a.11  things,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  worshipped 

in    all  things,  es|)eciiJly  he   being   himself  invisible;    yet    the 

milking  of  those  things   themselves  therefore   to  be  so  many 

l»CTson»  or  gods,  was  nothing  but  pr.etic  fiction  and  j>hantastrj-, 

accnnlin^ly  as  their  old  mvtholojry  and  allc'^orical  fables  of  the 

^*-Mli  run  much  u]K>n  this  stnim.^ 

'-<  i:rr  tiiiiis  hail  tin  braced  the  nioni  fuul  and  abuniirablc  tu,  cr»titi«:.s  ui.iiL-r  tl.L*  }.aib 
•  f  '"t.'.pfin. 

*-^!>  i)r.  Cud  worth  brini!«fon»ard  mithin^  newtlinitr^litnit  tl.t-  wh'.lf  of  t}:i><  iii<)putatifin, 

*'*»t  nuTviv  rt-iUTtitn  his  forinvr  nrpiini-nLo.  vr  st^cn;:tllt■Ii^  I'uviu  liv  atMitii'iiii!  i  aysiL'oi  of 

''I'^iint  author:*,  we  »hall  not  wii>tc  the  time  of  uur  reailrr^  \>\  re]  <  :it.!  ^  tl.e  cuinnicnts 

'"»  rtaily  nindtf  uj;im  them.     lie  em]»li>ys  ail  tlie  Rn.at  al.ilitv  ai.d  iiari-.i:;:  he  i«  nia:<!er 

'  '  t'  Ki\v  a  eiiliiur  and  flecmlinchS  to  tlie  hidenu*  riten  *ii  niiti'inity.  ai  <]  tn  sliow  that 

*'-'  *i  iiiiiTnuo  deitii-A  W(»rbhip|>ed  by  ancient  natinns  were  merely  vi  many   named  of 

*' '-' "- 1>  i>uir».mi' <iiid.  ur  viirioUB  con»iiieration9  or  nutionri  i.-t' tlie  diiir.i-   virtues.     To 

'*'•■'' l;»h  this  joint,  lie  n.sj*unies  nuicli  ttiat  would  n«.t  reaiiily  Ik*  '..'"irite*!  by  ai.y  ore 

*'•'»*!  r^iifit  Hith  ancient  mattent.  ami  adoptn  tlie  preci  pt-*  and  liniinsa^  nt  ii.ili\i«!ija!'«  as 

'  *'*t.i:ii]ani  by  which  the  public  rch^ions  are  to  lie  i-!«timatei!.    Nor,  imhi-*].  ha\in:;  a!!  his 

"^p;ht9t  thuB  tixid  u|Mm  this  one  ohji-t.t.  in  he  alwa\»  consistent   with   liini'-iit'.     I't-t 

^''I'ttiDieM  he  M|eak.<i  an  though   eX|M>undin^  the  doetr.ni"-  of  tin-  ui>e  f  ii!y,  and  at 

'''**irai.  as  if  treating  of  the  reli^iou!*  oiinioii-*  of  the  entire  !  n-j-Ie.     Thi-.  l."We\er,  will 

**^iiy  In-  |ian!oiiii],  whin  we  con&iiier  the  other  eniir.ent  virtvn:*  and  n:eriT^  of  so  Kn-at 

I*  "'-in.  «iio,  aitIio:i;;h  iiimetinsL-^  Inl  away  fri.m  the  >i«!e  *tt  truth  and  rei.:;ioii.  ;«,  iie\er- 

** '■  ••>*,  tieij  whin  swer\in;:  from  the  ri^hl  path,  at  a!!  tinu-j*  ti;ir_\ii  j  am!   ii-.-triirtive. 

-*  'li-^nii^iii  •  ti  i-c  thitij:i»,  let  iw  now  biietlv  a'l\erl  tn  that  wliiih    -i  i  n  -  t"  be   the 

.   ■'■■5|:i-^t  fe.'lure  in  the  argument:*  bniu;:ht  lurward  bv  the  hariitd  l>iietir  in  ^!!Il]■ort  ot 

,  •*  i*  IP  tori'itiH  that  the  i  atiitin*  of  antinuity,  (irn  k  ai  •!  Hin;a'i  a*  ut!  a-  larKiri-U'*, 
^■'"''!»:!Utl  tLni|i!i-*i  i.ot  ni.ly  to  the  viitui-s.  tiirt.tU'h'.  !«iVf.  1  i«!>  .  :tii'i  tl  «■  '..'..*-.  Jul  a-o 
■  ■    *'  t    viii-,  It.ir,  ja'.l'.r,  pli-asure,  ^e.  aiid   v.i.r-!  .{-j  ■  •!   tli«-  i  .iM.i. I't-*,  u.iti  r.  Tir**.  :i::  ; 

"'  '-r-,  »i:.t  "•}  t.ii  a-  t-i  iiMi-^initr  even  ili^taM"-  l;.»  n.-t  .m.?*.     Tti.-   «'.  ; i!   i  ■..•■•  'hi 

r*  ■   •  kt.i  ,.s-ri  bv  our  w«irth\  autlmr  a*  a  "tr.l.irii' ai -miu  ■?  '.•^  itih-:"  •  f  *:.•■  "jii  :<■!!  ul:ii|i 

'  **  «  «»|i  Um*:    that  the  p  tN  «  f  the  «iicient!«   wt-re   in  *    j  ir-i-i  ■»,  on!  ii  i  n    \   i:i.l;i'r  ■»  ai.il 

'  '■•".t9  i>>ii!>ii!eration'«  ot  one  ^iiHl.aiid  thi-ritnri'  that,  pincii'.v  >;  eaki'i::,  tl.i-v  <l:il   i,>'t 

^     '"K;- n  .my  j;inl>  but  rinly  iine  Mijfren.e  a:n:  a!ii.i,^l.t\  (mhI.   le;  .i -» i-.t«  •'.   bi    lai.ouii 

.•'■     •  mmI  ^.rtiii*!».      I'oT  rxanj;  le,  viclorv ,  virtue.  I  «r  "i;r,  cuM'-r.:   a; ■■  M'-t  1 1  :•"!  ■*  j-'.it 

*■  *■     '    :i.i-«   of  tl  i!ii:"«   !ind   iiotn«n!«.       Aicordi' j  \u  his  in  !!.;•:■.   thi-r- tutf.  tlin*.-   who 

'■    •   Ji'.n-.i_e  til  theM*  deitie>  wiir>hip|'»il  the  >upr»Mie  He,!.::,  wl.uol  li^iiwr.  wi.l  «!!•*- 

■'  ■  •*'.•  \.\.ti>n  aiHi  \:itne.      In  fact   he  con^idi  r?  the  aiiiii  lit.?  lu    l.a\e   j-iipjuMil   tliiit 

'  '«    *  IX  :  I. ?*,:!.::  at  a.i  withiait  a  i:i  •!,  and   that    <hii!   w;.-  in   a  lerlaia  Wii\  a!'  t};;ii/!*, 

■'■•    ".1  \.i\K-  l«»tn  I*  d  friini  thatt;i!iv  t<»  lie-iiinate  all  tMiii;'  by  the  i  ann-  •'!  ^oul,  and 

*'*■•  1a  ihe  r.iMie  ol  all  thinK«.      ^^  hieb  ••pinion,  e\en  it  n-  tiiiiiu'  el^-  et.tilil  bi-  bii-iiubt 

**■      at  ;:.  b»  ivrtaiiilv   liable   to   thi>  j»*  riou-*  ol.j«»tion,   tliat    it   i-*  inip""-!.il''.i  !•■  uinaT- 

"'  »■ 'I  y...w  shey  couiil   refer  terror,   pallor,   ilru- rii :  in '-.   '»;\ury.   iiii|  mli  !:er,  iu-^t  and 

..».«  li»  the  »ii}>ren:e  •■•id  of  all  thint*.      Ihtt  il  labi-ui*  ii!-n  ni.ilir  <  tl:»T  il/'\iilt:t !», 

^'     -• '  ,;is  f«.in;;  eii^leiit  id"  tlieniM-Ii«-'*,    1    hlp-ulil   IhmI   i?   to   If  in^  n-  wa-^le  •■[  t.ine  t«» 

' '  "-ii.ir-.iu-.      It  will    Ik.'   Uttir  t^i  i  \pi.iin   *i.al    I   ton^iili  r  t«i  In- ti.i  tauM- .-t"  it..- an- 

'  ■"  '  •  tu*v-m  tif  con^Hcrntin;;  tin-  \irtue'«.  xln-,  i?i:M  :!'«».>  auil  eltnii-iit- :   fur  wluji  tl.e 

■"■■'■•  >  n.aile  ap(>.irent,  ernir   ^.l^:^l;l■^  ol    itM-lf.      I.rariinl    mm    \\\  **   ln\\-  t-urlnd 

'■'•»  li.i-  »ubiect   aie  diviiled   into   a   L'feat   \arii  t\  «'t  opnions;   nliuii  I  an.  ibe  !i'4 

*   *■ '.vd  at.  a«  I   fb-erve   from   liivni\  He    Natuia    I'mr.  lib   ;'..  that  iien  ibe  nmre 

'"  Mit  of  tlte  I*Bt;&n8  tbcni8vl\e9  were  i^i.orant  ol  the  true  monninu' of  thi?*  institution 
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XXXIV".  Hitherto  have  we  declared  the  sense  of  the  Pagans 
in  general,  those  iilso  being  included  who  supposed  God  to  be » 
being  elevated  above  the  world,  that  they  agreed  in  the«  two 

of  theii  anceaton.  t'i>r  lime  it  wool  to  throH  the  manllf  of  obliTioii  ovec  the  dognat 
ftnd  opinioni  of  uilli;<]il}';  .-ind  hunce  even  tbe  moat  peraptodoui  of  men  on  umllf 
nnahle  to  detenninf  iiliat  otnj  have  gireu  liw  to  Hill  or  that  cixalon).  Satae  viftntf 
the  Bole  motive  of  llio  ancients  to  hme  been  that  they  miglit  therebj  iropitaaptB 
men'i  miodi  the  lo'.  l'  jml  memorr  of  tho  virtues  and  thiogn  demnhlr.  Attd  Om 
himKlf  ia  Dot  bi  fr>j]n  a):!^!!!!!^  to  thii  opinioa,  tvbo,  De  Legibui.  lib.  3.  cap.  11.  |w 
33S3.  opp.  hoi  the  liillfiwing  words:  Bene  vero,  ijuod  mem,  |iietas,  viitiia,  fidaawit- 
CTStur  mnnut  quanmi  omnium  Romv  de^icata  publioe  tcmpla  tcmt,  ul,  eIIr,  qu 
hsbeant  (habent  aiiit.'ni  omnea  boni),  deos  ipsoi  hi  animii  niii  collocatoa  puttat.'ll 
is  welt,  that  undeTiiji;>iling,  pielj,  virtue,  faith  are  ponsecniled '  of  all  which  llicR  in 
t«mp^e«  publicly  dulic.ited  at  Rome,  that  those  who  pomcia  them  (and  all  good  Mi 
do  ponen  them)  m^v  Kuppoie  the  gods  themuliea  to  be  placed  in  Iheir  rainih."  Bat  ■ 
if  tliii  opinion  be  cont'i-'i.  vhnt  a  to  liecume  of  tbe  vicn,  diHOMs  and  crim«  *hicbn 
know  to  have  likeniw.'  Iiud  .i  pbice  ooKing  the  gudi  ?  Uthere  con^idei  the  nationi  to 
have  been  io  mad  Bii[l  titiipld  as  not  to  know  Iheouelvea  what  they  meant  b;  adopUnf 
then  tleitiei,  and  to  liuvc  been  led  into  these  errors  by  their  own  fblly  slone  :  upon  tlie 
defence  of  which  ((|ijii™  Ihe  moel  acute  J.  Lc  Clerc  baa  li..iinw(-il  i-n.itiih-nihl*  dilj- 
gence,  Artii  Criticf  ]>Fir.  C.  sect.  1.  cap.  1).  sect.  7.  p.  21JI.  li\'.  .■■■■■;.■■.  [.IraJilini 
Bi  I  do,  that  there  "iis  no  f.>ll>  l.'u  »m*i  for  the  (iipetsm-  ■.  'ii.t  1 

can  haidty  bring  my^'U  lu  lupfiuu  tkil  ihcy  ueic  uidutiiv^-  ^j uiu  in 

feigning  nich  imagiaaty  deitiea.  I  ihaD  paM  over  the  conjectures  and  opmioat  J 
Othen,  and  ilate  the  concluaion  at  which  1  myself  have  aiiived  on  tbe  aabjecL  1  eoa- 
aider,  then,  that  the  andenti  who  consecrated  the  elements,  disraiw,  virtue*  and  vioii 
wonhipped  not  the  things  themselves  but  the  genii  that  presided  over  them.  It  i>  sD 
opinion  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  that  there  exists  nothing,  howeier  vile  and  Bhied,BO 
disease  of  the  mind,  no  virtue,  that  is  not  under  the  protection  and  control  of  acne 
particular  demon  or  genius.  The  doctrine  is  said  to  have  been  derived  originallj  tnm 
the  Chaldeans.  See  Ant.  Van  Dnlen,  De  Origine  ac  PrognHiu  Idololatna,  cap.  4. 
p.  G-I.  &C.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  unquestionable,  and  evident  even  fiwn  the 
authority  of  Hesod,  Oper.  et  Dier.  v.  131.  p.  2U.  et  v.  2£D,  that  the  earheat  inhaU- 
tants  of  Greece  were  imbued  with  it :  and  il  is  no  less  certain  that  the  opinion  wu 
propagated  from  the  people  to  the  professors  of  wisdom  themselves,  having  been  adopted 
by  Pythagoras  and  PUto,  philosophers  of  the  highest  authority.  With  respect  to 
Plato,  indeed,  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  the  philosophy  which  he  taught  his  disciples  be 
divested  of  the  doctrine  of  demons  and  genii,  it  loses  its  meat  important  part.  And 
how  prone  Pythagoras  was  to  enlarge  the  empire  of  demons  may  tie  leamt  both  from 
many  other  incidents  in  his  history,  and  especially  from  the  &ct  that  he  at  once  refemd 
to  them  the  causes  of  all  recondite  and  abstruse  matters.  Being  asked  what  oecB- 
aioned  the  acute  sound  emitted  from  brass,  he  gravely  repUed,  that  it  was  "  the  voice 


fifv  Tivoc  ruv  laiitAvuv,  tra-KiiXiiuiiniv  ry 
'.  p.  42.     Who  would  have  expected  such  an 


Xa^*V.  PotphyriuB,  De  Vila  Pythagor.  _ 

answer  ftom  a  geometrician  ?  And  yet  I  am  not  surprised  at  there  baring 
been  so  many  men  who  thought  proper  to  follow  the  same  coarse.  Kor  what 
method  can  be  more  conteoient  and  expeditious  than  this  towards  clesriag  away 
all  the  dillicultica  which  beset  those  who  investigate  the  tause*  of  Ihin^  ?  Adopt 
this  doctrine  of  demons,  and  you  will  be  able  to  account  for  every  thing  which  fi»  so 
many  agea  has  eierdsed  and  tortured  the  most  ingenious  men.  If  any  thing  should 
peiplei  the  mind,  a  demon  will  always  be  at  hand  to  dispel  the  mists  and  restore 
lighL  From  this  common  persuaaioa  of  antiquity,  therefore,  and  not  frrau  any  mental 
stupidity  or  other  more  abstruse  causes,  in  my  opinion  flowed  all  the  sapentition  of 
those  who  decreed  divine  hanoun  to  the  elements,  diseases,  and  aOections  of  the  mind. 
To  begin  with  the  elements,  those  who  worshipped  water,  fire,  ether,  werenot  so  foolidi 
«s  to  suppose  that  these  portions  of  the  uoiceise  themselves  were  injurious  or  benefi- 
cial to  them,  but,  like  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day,  they  paid  homage  to  the  minds 
or  genii  presiding  over  these  elements.  At  least  the  Pythagoreons  and  Platonista, 
whose  doctrine  in  this  respect  agreed  with  the  vulgar  opinion,  believed  spirits  to  reside 
in  all  the  elements,  which  could  dispose  and  employ  them  at  will  to  tbe  sdvurtage  or 
destructkni  of  mankind.    Let  those  who  wish  for  further  information  on  thii  matter 
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tliinfTs:  First,  the  breaking  and  cruniblinp,  as  It  were,  of  the 
siinplo  Deity,  and  j)arcelling  out  of  the  sanie  into  many  particu- 
hx  notions  and  partial  considerationE?,  acconling  to  the  varioue* 

c^n«Uit  Ch.ilculius,  Comm.  in  Tima'um  riatonis,  caj».  110,  j).  ',V2'2.  and  cap.  131.  p. 
Z'^'j,    With  TCspcH-'t  tn  bodily  diseases,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancients,  csju-cialij  the 
philnsophere  we   have  spoken  of,  entertained  a  tloiiht  of  their  being  cau»ed  by  the 
IHwcrarul  agency  of  eril  demons,  \i-ho,  as  they  8upp^l^cd,  lost  no  opportvniity  of  inflict- 
in?  injury  upon  mortals :  which  opinion  of  the  multitude  is  glancetl  at,  as  others  have 
already  ub^rvLtl.  by   Hippocrates  in  his  book   Do  Morbis  Virginum  et  dc  Morbu 
iMCTO.     Of  the  Platonists  consult   Porphyry,  as  one  example  for  all,  Uipi  dnoxiic, 
liU  *2.  »ect.  11.  p.  85.     And  what  other  notion,  I  ask,  could  have  Ix^en  entertained  by 
thrMe  who  believetl  in  the  possibility  of  curing  diseases  by  the  repetition  of  divine 
names  and    barbarous   words,  by   incantations,  amulets,  and  such    like  absurdities; 
rf  whon)   there  existed  in  former  times  an  incredible  number  among  tlie  the  Greeks 
and  Jews  and  who  are  to  be  found  even  at  the  present  day  amitng  the  j^rofessors  ot 
Christianity  ?     If  this  class  of  ]iereons  posscsseil  the  slightest  particle  of  reason,  the 
whole  of  their  super<«tition  must  necessarily  have  been  founded  upon  an  itlea  that 
certain  demons  lie  hid  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  causing  all  the  maladies  tliey  are 
afflicted  with,  and  oipaMe  of  being  expelled  by  the  utterance  of  aiwful  words,  or  by  the 
vritten  exhibition  of  divine  names  or  sentences.     In  St.  Augustine's  time  degenerate 
Christians  c.msidered  no  remedy  to  be  so  efficacious  ag.iinst  fever  as  the  placing  of  the 
Iwok  of  the  gospels  close  to  the  sick  person *s  head  :  Ad  hoc,  s«iys  he,  perducta  est 
iniirmitas  hominum,  ut  gaudeamus.  (juum  videmus,  honiinem  in  lecto  suo  constitutum, 
j;ictari  frbriLu*  et  doloribus,  nee  alicubi  s]>em  possui>se,  nisi  Kvaufjelium  nd  caput 
janerft^  **  To  such  a  pitch  lias  men's  weakress  arrived,  that  we  rejoice  when  we  sco 
tiiat  a  man  stretched  upon  his  bed,  and  stniggling  with /frrr.c  and  )>ains,  has  placeil  his 
■'•nly  hi>pc  in  /he  ajtjf/icaiion  of  the  fiasjtel  to  his  heady*  Tnict.  7.  in  Johannem,  sect. 
1'2.  p.  '252.  torn.  3.  par.  3.  opp.     Wliat  else  could  these  persons  have  suppose<l  than 
tliat  the  sick  man  had  been  attacked  with  fever  through  the  malice  of  some  wicked 
demon,  whom  nothing  would  be  so  well  calculatetl  to  expel  as  that  most  holy  book 
which  records  the  history  and  d«x;trines  of  our  Saviour  r     The  same  idea,  1  coi:sider, 
must  have  been  entertained  by  tliose  who  first  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  curing  fever 
by  the  word  Abmcadabra;  who  indeed  were  either  altogether  insane,  or  imagined  the 
sick  person  to  be  possessLiI  by  some  spirit  that  was  imable  to  withstand  this  Ixiri.iarons 
word.     Therefore  those  who  formerly  detlicated  temples  to  fever^  jmUnr,  and  other 
bodily  atfections,  meant  doubtless  to  jtropitiate  thereby  the  genii  who  bad  the  j'owcr  of 
afflicting  mortals  with  these  diseases.     The  sense  of  those  who  j-acriticcd  victims  to 
such  deities  is  expressed  in  the  following  vcrKs  of  Ovid,  Fast.  lib.  H.  v.  If>1,  &c. 

Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibris  sumire  fibras  : 
I  lane  animam  vobris  pro  meliore  damns. 

The  mention,  indeed,  of  genii  eoiisecmted  to  certain  virtues  and  vices  is  less  frei{uent  in 
ancient  records,  not  excepting  even  those  of  the  I'latonists  :  but  the  eairliest  Christians 
themselves  supply  us  with  sufficient  evidence  of  its  having  been  the  general  belief  that  no 
evil  or  good  impulse  arises  in  the  minds  of  men  without  the  influence  and  ins]uration 
of  some  genius  or  other.  The  fathers,  when  they  an^  abrait  to  account  for  men's 
rushing  headlong  into  vice  and  crime,  and  to  explain  the  reason  why  some  are  prono 
to  one  vice,  some  to  another,  almost  invariably  have  recourse  to  the  power  of  genii  and 
demons.  They  suppose  that  eacli  vice  has  its  own  presiding  demon,  and  th.at  thcv; 
demons  insinuate  themselves  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  excite  therein  all  the  various 
evil  commotions  and  desires  which  agitate  them.  Hence  they  are  acinistomed  ixUo  to 
designate  the  vices  by  the  names  of  spirits  or  demons.  This  doctrine  is  set  forth  the 
most  clearly  by  Origen,  Ilomilin  15.  In  Josuam,  whose  words  I  shall  quote,  u^  they  arc 
given  by  J.  B.  Cotelcrius  in  Ids  notes  Ad  ]{ermn>  Pastor,  lib.  2.  tom.  1.  Patr.  Apostol. 
p.  R.i.  Est  aliquis  fornicationis  spiritus,  est  irsc  spirit  us  alius,  est  avaritia;  spiritus, 
alius  vero  superliis.  Et  si  invcnias,  esse  aliquem  honiinem,  qui  his  omnibus  malis,  aut 
elinm  pluribiis,  agitetur,  omncs  hos,  vcl  etiam  pluris,  in  se  habere  inimicos  putaudus 
est  spiritus.     And  a  little  afterwards:  Puto,  principem  forniititionis  spiritum  unum 

t«e.  innumeros  vero  esse,  qui  in   hoc  officio  ei  pareant. Similiter  et  imciindiic 

ypiritum  principem  unum  esse,  arbitror,  innumeros  vero  esse  sub  ipso  agcntes,  qui  per 
Mugulos  quosque  homines  hujusce  vitii  i>ecata  succendant,  **  There  is  a  spirit  of  fund- 
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manifeBtatioiiB  of  its  powci'  and  providcDoe  in  the  worid;  liv  ihe 
personating  and  deifying  of  which  severally  they  made,  as  it 
were,  so  many  '^'^ils  of  one.  The  chief  ground  whereof  was  lias, 
because  they  considered  not  the  Deity  according  to  its  simple 
nature,  and  abstractly  onlv,  but  concretely  nlso  with  the  wond, 
as  he  displayeth  himself  taerein,  pervadeui  all,  and  dilfuseth  his 

cation,  Bnother  api-rit  nt'nngcr.  a  ipirit  of  atnrice,  and  anothet  nf  jiridc  And  if  nn 
find  ■  mm  afflaieii  hi  nil  that  erllt.  or  even  mare  llian  thnc,  jou  mual  suppse  hin 
to  bsie  wilbin  himself  all  thoe  or  even  more  *piriti. — There  is,  I  cnnsdi^.  ont 
prindpnl  ipirit  of  fornication,  snd  on  innumerable  hoM  of  olhen  thai  ore  MbMniMt 
to  it  in  thi*  oflice.^ — In  like  minDcr  then  is  one  piinci))*!  ppirtt  of  anger,  and  otlun 
without  number  that  act  under  it,  and  indte  the  innoui  indiriiluala  la  the  lini  of  ttdi 
Tics,"  Tbi»  doctrint  is  manifestly  nt  vnrianet  wiib  nit  the  declnrationa  of  racrcJ  nit, 
which  reprwent  tht'  Firiiiire  of  mnn  fi»  ntln;tthr-r  rormpl,  nnfl  m-  Ml«i  since  ttipfiilt  of 

our  iiFit  pafenta  witii  :ii]  ki^^iLj  uf  yJLkLHi  i"^'^ ft\.-=  njiJ  dc;dii-^.     Jujl  }i^  ii  viB 

espoused  formerlf  hj  moM  of  tboM  who  wan  of  an;  rank  or  Impartvua  fai  tht  Uk 
RtiJ  Greek  ehurchn ;  froin  riram,  baaidea  Ca(d«riiii  aa  abore  quoted,  Dr.  J.Patb^ 
Ad  dementia  Aleiandr.  Padagc«.  lib.  3.  p.  174,  bw  eollMted  DWDenai  iLiUuiii^H 
I  aliHll  adilapaMnge  of  Baailhii  Hignia  bi  hti  SxayimaoM,  pnUUiad  hfl.Uti 
Fahriciui,  Bililialh.  Grnc.  lib.  S.  cap.  19.  p.  98,  99.  roL  B,  Awux^pfn*,  aiP 
f aifiJviav  latbv  eni  ati^ajiTOF, — liciSviijirtKiy, — fuiiiiiraTov,  ^  Tapaxitraiiiniir 
ivaiSis,  ^iXoviutoi',  JjcarifrjTami',  jc.  t.  X.  "  Depart  exery  apirit  of  evil  or  [mpuritT, 
of  concupiKencr,  of  dninkenneBa,  of  disturbance,  of  impudence,  of  eonlcntloii,  of 
TeatleaHneaa," &IC.  This  Eiorcismui  of  St.  Basil  confirms  the  remark  made  by  usi 
little  above,  th,it  even  the  ancient  Christiana  referred  nil  the  diieaKS  which  afflict  tha 
human  race  to  the  agencj  of  mnlijtnant  genii.  Nor,  ualeni  I  am  much  miitakcs, 
could  those  who  had  devoted  themselvea  to  the  precepCa  of  the  Platonista,  entertain  in; 
lerj  difterent  notion  of  the  vivea  and  diseases  of  the  mind  :  on  which  subject,  to  aroU 
prolixity,  I  shall  not  at  present  offer  any  comment.  I  pan  rnther  to  the  virtiMa 
These,  like  the  vices,  were  supposed  bv  the  ancient  ChristiBns  to  hare  each  their  on 
genii :  for  example,  thej  assigned  one  genius  to  chRStil;,  another  to  oiuity,  anotheits 
prayer,  another  to  repentance.  Should  nnj  one  re<iuiru  authorities,  let  him  consah, 
beaidee  the  Pastor  of  Hormns,  which  is  full  of  such  genii,  TeituUian'a  booki  De  Orationa, 
De  Anims,  De  Baptismo.nnd  nthen.  And  although  they  speak  with  1cm  clearnM  of  Ibe 
ofNce  of  these  angels  than  of  the  functions  of  the  demons,  in  which  they  couodeied  tbe 
origin  of  the  several  vlc^s  to  reside,  alill  it  io  sufficiently  manifest  that  they  suppoied 
God  to  have  oasodaled  certain  spirits  with  the  pious  and  regenerated,  which  continually 
reminded  them  of  the  virtues,  and  by  their  secret  influence  incited  them  to  the  p«- 
furmnnce  of  the  various  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is  not  to  be  beliered  that  lbs 
Christians  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  doctrine.  On  the  coDtrai;  it  onquntioiiably 
formeil  a  part  of  those  tenets  which  they  had  imbilted  prenoualr  to  thcdr  adoption  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  which  they  afterwards  combined  with  the  precepts  of  oar 
Saviour.  And  auch  being  the  case,  what  neceaaity  is  there  for  inquiring  whence 
originated  those  temples  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  were  dedioted  to 
honour,  virtue,  concord,  love,  f^endship,  and  on  the  othet  hand  to  pleaaun,  lust,  snd 
discord  P  Doubtlesa  from  the  opinion  of  men.  who  supposed  mortala  to  be  impeihd, 
and  impelled  to  tbe  vices  as  well  ai  to  the  virtues,  by  the  influence  of  certain  genii. 
Those,  therelore,  who  frecjuented  the  temples  of  the  virtues,  prayed  to  tbe  genii  whom 
they  believed  to  have  charge  of  these  virtues,  to  aid  them  in  an  upright  caiurse  of  life ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  those  who  ofltred  aacrificea  to  the  ricea,  was  to 
propitiate  the  demons,  in  whom  tbey  supposed  were  the  causes  of  the  vice*,  and  to 
avert  their  displensure.  Perhaps  aome  ajaa  that  delighted  in  vtce  besought  the  goda, 
presiding  over  depraved  morals,  to  enable  them  to  indulge  their  'propcniities  without 
Incurring  ignominy  and  loss  of  character  ; 

Labmmovet;  metuens  audiri :  pulchra  Laverna, 
Da  mihi  bliere,  dajustum  sanctumque  videri, 
Noclem  peccalis  et  f^udibus  objice  nubem. 

Iloratii  lib.  I.  Epiit.  16.  t.  EO,  &c. 
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tirtaeB  through  alL  For  as  the  sud,  reflected  by  grrosser  vapours, 
is  sometimes  multiplied,  and  the  same  object  beheld  through  a 
polyedrouB  glans,  by  reason  of  those  many  superficies,  being 
Tvpresented  in  several  places  at  once,  is  thereby  rendered  mani- 
MA  to  the  spectator :  so  one  and  the  same  supreme  Goil,  con- 
sidered concretely  with  the  world,  as  manifesting  his  several 
powers  and  virtues  in  it,  was  multiplied  into  several  names,  not 
without  the  appearance  of  so  many  several  gods.  Whereas 
^viwfiov  witn  those  ancient  Pagans,  was  the  same  thing  with 
^vtivafiov,  that  which  hath  *'  many  names,"  all  one  with  that 
which  hath  "  many  powers :"  according  to  tliis  of  Callimachus^ 
wnceming  Diana: 

Kal  lloXvtatvv fiiijV 

^^\  this  of  Virgil  concerning  Alecto :  *° 

Tibi  nominn  mille, 
Millc  noccndi  arti*B. 

And  accordingly  the  many  pagan  gods  are,  in  Plato's  Cratylus,^ 

"^torprcted  as  the  many  powers  of  one  G(k1  diffused  through  the 

'*''**rlu.     And  the  pagan  theologers  seemed  to  conceive  this  to  be 

^^re  ^suitable  to  the  pomp,  state  and  grandeur  of  the  supreme 

^^1,  for  him  to  be  considered  diffusively,  and  called  by  many 

^les,  signifying  his  many  several  virtues  and  powers  (poly- 

^^ytny  being  by  them  accounted  an  honour)  rather  than  to  be 

^^ntracted  and  shrunk  all  up  into  one  general  notion  of  a  j)crfcct 

l^'nd,  the  Maker  or  Creator  of  the  whole  world.      The  second 

.  ^*»ig  in  which  the  Pagans  agreed,  is  their  personating  and  dcify- 

^'^J?  also  the  imrts  of  the  world,  and  things  of  nature  themselves, 

^*hI   po  makmg  them  so  many  gods  and  gcnldesses  too.     Their 

^^aning  therein  being  declared  to  be  really  no  other  than  this : 

^«»at  G<xl,  who  doth  not  only  i)ervadc  all  things,  but  also  was  the 

^u^  of  all  things,  and  therefore  himself  is  in  a  maimer  all 

.,        llTmii.  in  Diannm,  v.  S.  6.  p.  50.     On  wliich  it  will  I>c  well  worth  while  to  read 
*^*    rcin.irk*  of  S|vinhcim  in  his  Commcntnry  on  this  jmwaKc  p.   !-!».   130.      The 


lion  hi.'ivns(*un>e(l  hy  Dr.  Cudworth,  that  the  multitudo  of  );rKls  among  the  ancient 

.»!•  ipiung  fnim  the  multiplicity  of  names  which  thoy  applic<l  to  their  goils,  ia 

*'"*^i  floqucntlv   nuiintaincd  als'*  bv  his  countn'nian  J.  Selden,  l)e  Diis  Svris.     [ 

*'^n.  htjwe*i'r,  they  ha«J  ))oth  employed  more  convincing  nr^umentM.     The  h\nms 

*  '^Kh  art-  aacribe*!  to  the  gods  in  Orpheu«,  consist  almost  wholly  of  nanu-s  by  which  the 

^ciwts  desigiiAtcd  their  gods.     But  no  one  of  these  names,  so  far  as  I  know,  le«l  men 

^^«>  tVic  enor  of  forming  a  gotl  out  of  it.     T)iana  wiis  calle«l  Kphivia,  IVrsia,  I^phria, 

^**i»,  comer vatrix,  felix.  victrix.     And  wliiih  of  thtw  names,  I  would  ask»  has  U'en 

.m 


^■^^•fonneil  into  a  deitv  ?     I  should  sav,  nf)t  one  of  thei 
**  .T-neid.  lib.  7.  v.  324. 


^  The  sigiiificiitions  of  the  names,  by  which  the  go«ls  were  fonnerly  distinguished,  are 
*.:*  .ji^j  i^jij^  much  ingenuity  by  Plato  in  his  I'miyhis  :  ))iit  I  know  {»f  no  |t4LHsage  in 
^'i-*hiK)k,  wherein  he  states  that'thev  all  implv  onlvone  <jo<1,  considered  in  his  varii  us 
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things,  ought  to  be  worahipped  in  all  llie  tiimga  of  nature  and 
parta  of  tnc  world:  bs  tuao  that  the  force  of  every  thing  vrm 
divine,  and  that  iu  all  thinga  that  were  benefioial  to  mankiiH],  the 
divine  goodness  ought  to  be  acknowledged. 

We  shall  now  observe,  bow  both  those  forementioned  princi- 
ples, of  God's  penading  ^  thinga,  and  his  bein^  all  tiungs,  which 
were  the  cbiei'  grounds  of  the  seeming  polytheism  of  the  Fioit^ 
were  improved  and  carried  on  farther  by  those  amongBt  tbeat, 
who  had  no  lugher  notion  of  the  aupreme  Deity  than  as  the  aoA 
of  the  world.  WTiich  opinion,  that  it  found  enteTtHmnt 
amongat  so  tannj  of  them,  probably  ought  be  from  heno^  banHI 
it  waa  BO  obviitus  for  those  of.theui  that  were  religioai  to  ea>- 
ceive,  that  as  themselvea  consiated  of  body  and  soul,  so  tbebo^ 
of  the  whole  world  was  not  without  ita  soul  neither ;  and  w 
their  human  souls  were  as  well  derived  from  the  life  and  aool  « 
the  world,  as  the  earth  and  water  in  their  bodies  were  from'tbe 
earth  and  water  of  the  world.  Now  whereas  the  more  refiwi 
Pagans,  as  waa  before  observed,  suppose<i  God  to  pervade  iw 
pass  through  all  things  afuyi^Ct  "  unmixedly ;"  these  condnded 
God  to  be  (according  to  that  definition  of  him  in  Quintilian,  tak<9 
in  a  rigid  sense),  apiritura  omnibus  partibuB  immietum,  "tt^oint 
immiogled  with  all  the  parte  of  the  world :"  or  else  in  Hanuios* 
language: 

larummque  Demn  ixelo  teriiiqiie  freloqae, 

"Infused  into  the  heaven,  earth,  and  seas:"  sacroque  meiti*' 
conapirare  Deum,  and  "  intimately  to  conspire  with  hie  own  wocic 
the  world,"  aa  being  almost  one  with  it  Upon  which  acconnft 
he  was  commonly  called  Nature  alao,  that  being  thus  defined  b^ 
some  of  the  Stoics :  Deua  mundo  permietus,  "  God  mingleS 
throughout  with  the  world ;"  and,  Divina  Batio  toti  mundv 
insita,  "  The  divine  Reason  inserted  into  the  whole  world." 
Which  Nature  notwithstanding,  in  way  of  distinction  from  the 
particular  natures  of  things,  was  called  koii^  fCm?,  and  com* 
munis  natura,  "the  common  nature."  And  it  was  plainly 
declared  by  them  not  to  be  a  senseless  nature ;  according  to  that 
of  Balbus  in  Cicero :  Natura  est,  quae  continet  mundum  omnem, 
eumque  tuetur ;  atque  ea  quidem  non  sine  aensu,  atque  rations, 
"  It  is  nature,  by  which  the  whole  world  is  contained  and  upheld, 
but  this  auch  a  nature  as  is  not  without  sense  and  reason.  As 
it  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  perfect  and  eternal  Keason,  the  divine 
mind  and  wisdom  containing  also  under  it  all  the  Xo^ol  mrtpftor- 
TiKoi,  "  the  spermatic  principlee,"  by  which  the  things  of  nature 
(commonly  so  called)  are  effected.  Wherefore  we  see,  that 
such  naturalists  as  these  may  well  be  allowed  to  be  Theiats 
(Moses  himself  in  Strabo  being  accounted  one  of  them),  whereas 
those  that  acknowledge  no  higner  principle  of  the  worU  than  a' 
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senseless  nature  (whether  fortuitous,  or  orderly  and  methodical), 
cannot  be  accounted  any  other  than  absolute  Atheists.  More- 
over, this  soul  of  the  world  was  by  such  of  these  Pagans  as 
admitted  no  incorporeal  substance,  itself  concluded  to  be  a  body 
too,  but  XiTTTfiraTov  Koi  tclxkttov,  "  a  most  subtle  and  most  swift 
body,"  as  was  before  observed  out  of  Plato  (though  endued  with 
perfect  mind  and  understanding,  as  well  as  with  spermatic  rca- 
i  sons)  which  insinuating  itself  into  all  other  bodies,  did  permeate 
{  and  pervade  the  whole  universe,  and  frame  all  things,  inwardly 
mingliDg  itself  with  all ;  Heraclitus  and  Hippasus  thinking  this 
to  be  fire,  and  Diogenes  Apolloniates  air;  whom  Simplicius, 
who  had  read  some  of  his  then  extant  works,  vindicates  from 
that  imputation  of  atheism,  which  Hippo  and  Anaximander  lie 
under.= 

Again,  whereas  the  more  sublimated  Pagans*  affirmed   the 

supreme  God  to  be  all,  so  as  that  he  was  nevertheless  something 

above  all  too,  he  being  above  the  soul  of  the  world  (and  probably 

-^schylus  in  that  forecited  passage  of  his,  is  to  be  understood  after 

tnia  manner :  Zevg  roi  ra  jravra  koI  ti  twv8*  vvionpov,  "  Jupiter 

J*  the  ether,  Jupiter  is  the  earth,  Jupiter  is  the  heaven  ;  Jupiter 

^ all  things,  and  yet  something  higher  than  all,  or  above  all"); 

^ose  Pagans,  w^ho  acknowledged  no  higher  Numen  than  the  soul 

^f  the  world,  made  God  to  be  all  things  in  a  grosser  sense,  they 

^^Pposing  the  whole  corporeal  world  animated  to  be  also  the 

""preme  Deity.      For  though  God  to  them  were   principally 

•Qd  originally,  that  eternal  unmade  soul  and  mind,  which  dif- 

*|J^th  itself  through  all  things ;   yet  did  they  conceive,  that  sis 

^**^^  human  soul  and  body,  both  together,  make  up  one  whole 

'^tiooal  animal  or  man,  so  this  mundane  soul,  and  its  body  the 

^^rid,  did  in  like  manner,  both  together,  make  up  one  entire 

*^Vine  animal,  or  God. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  the  human  soul  doth  principally  act 
J^  some  one  part  of  the  body,  which  therefore  hath  been  called 
l^«^  Hegemonicon  and  Principale,  some  taking  this  to  be  the 
"^^ain,  otners  the  heart,  but  Strato  in  Tertullian*  ridiculously, 

^  On  the  aigument  here  propounded  by  the  learned  Doctor,  and  the  passages  of  the 
^^cients  by  which  he  supports  it,  we  have  already  treated  at  some  lengtli.     Having 
^^oe  laid  down  a  position  he  is  in  the  habit  of  frcciuently  repeating  it 
^   *  As  Simplidus'  describeth  God  to  bo  wdvra  rpd  v&vnav.  Omnia  ante  omnia. 
^n  Epictet.  p.  234. 

'I  liave  in  vain  sought  for  this  dc6nition  in  Simplicius.  I  suppose  our  author, 
However,  to  have  been  thinking  of  these  verses  of  his,  which  occur  p.  236  :  Tov  vdv- 
^«v  airiov,  virip  ir&vTa  ovtoq  rd  ovra^  ovlkv  loriv  oUitov  ovofia,  *'  Of  the  cause  of 
^  things,  which  is  above  all  things  that  exist,  there  is  no  peculiar  name." 

*  Do  Anima,  cap.  15.  p.  169.  Nee  in  superciliorum,  says  he,  meditullio  ciilxit 
nnimB,  ut  Strato  (potat)  physicus,  **  Neither  does  the  soul  reside  in  the  part  between 
the  eyefarow8»  as  btrato  the  physiologer  imagines."  Strato  unquestionably  did  bu})pf)se 
the  siml  to  be  located  in  the  part  of  the  head  intervening  between  the  eyebrows,  iv 
fiiffof^^*  as  Plutarch  says,  De  Placitis  Philos.  lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  909.  His  dcfctrine, 
therefore,  was  not  much  more  absurd  than  that  of  those  who,  like  Herophilus,  consider 
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the  place  betwixt  the  eycbrowB;  bo  the  Stoics  did  suppoee  tli« 
great  soul  or  mind  of  the  world  to  act  principally  in  aome  ona 
part  thereof  (which  what  it  was  DOtwithstaoding  they  did  not 
all  agree  upon),  au  the  Hegemonicon  or  Prlncifraie;  and  this 
was  sometimeit  called  by  them  emphatically  God.  But  Deve^ 
thelesa  they  all  :icknowlcdged  this  mundane  soul,  as  the  eouifl  of 
other  animalB,  to  pervade,  animatei  or  enliven  and  actuate,  more 
or  leaa  ita  whule  hody,  the  world.  This  is  plainly  declared  by 
Laerlius  in  tlie  life  of  Zeno:°  Tov  Sf|  Koaftov  BioikiioOm  cara 
vovv  ml  -rpAvoiav,  tic  airav  alrov  fiipa^  Biiikovtoc  rov  vovi 
KaOavtp  Ja'  vui'ou  rijc  i/iuyjic'  aXX  qSi)  Bi  €iv  fiiv  fiaXXov,  St  iir 
o  Arrov'ot  Siv  fiiv  yap  ii>f  e£ic  Ki)(u>pjjKtVs  <uc  Cia  r<uv  ooruv  kdi  rvv 
vtiipwV  Oi'  wv  Ei  uic  vouci  uc  &^  roii  ti^t^inviKoii'  ovru  £i]  Kot  tdi> 
SXov  K.6afinv,  ZGiav  ovra  kqi  ip.\\i\i\av  Kal  Xoytv^v,  i\ttv  iVyi/urtiimv 
ulv  T&v  aiSfpd,  !)  Tov  oupAvue,  q  ruv  fjXioi''  8  Koj  irpCtroM  dtiv 
Xfyowiv  (ii<t6i|T(kiIic  tLxnTf^  K(\|^(L>pT)Hvof  Aia  rui'  iv  aipt,  eoI  oii 
rww  2^wtiiv  aTToi'TCui'  koi  ^i^rwv,  i'ln  Si  tjk  7^C  ovrijf  koC  fJ'P. 
"The  Stoics  iiffirm,  tliiU  tiie  world  is  !fi.\ert]i?d  by  niiiiJ  nnii 
providence,  this  mind  passing  through  all  the  parts  of  it,  sa  the 
Bonl  doth  in  us:  which  yet  doth  not  act  in  all  {wrts  alike,  bntii 
Borne  more,  in  some  less ;  it  passing  through  some  parts  only  t> 
a  habit  (aa  through  the  bones  and  nerves),  but  through  othen  u 
mind  or  understanding  (aa  through  that  which  is  called  the 
Hegemoaioon  or  Frincipale).  So  the  whole  world  being  a  linog 
and  rational  animal,  hath  its  H^gemonicon  or  principal  psit  M, 
which  according  to  Antipater  is  the  ether,  to  Poaffldonina the 
ur,  to  Cleantfaea  the  sun,  &c.  And  they  say  also,  that  thii 
first  God  is,  as  it  were,  sensibly  diffused  througn  all  nnim«]«  ud 
plants,  but  through  the  earth  itself,  only  as  a  habiL"  Where- 
the  whole  world,  being  thus  acted  and  animated  by  one  divine 
soul,  is  itself,  according  to  these  Stoics,  also  the  supreme  God. 
Thus  DidymUB  in  Eusebius  :*  "OAov  Bi  rov  K^a/iov  wpoaayoftv- 
avm  itbv,  "  The  Stoics  call  the  whole  world  God ;"  and  Oi^^ 
against  Celsus  :*  2<i^i^c  B^  rov  S\ov  K6atiov  Xiyovai  tivm  dtJkv, 
Snu'iKOi  fiiv  tAv  vpbtrov,  "  The  Greeks  universally  affirm  the 
world  to  be  a  god,  but  the  Stoios,  the  first  and  chief  God."  And 
accordingly  Manilius :  ^ 

it  to  rende  in  the  bnin  or  nbout  tbe  bottom  of  the  brain.   Both  look  tn  itt  Mai  in  tm 
hend.  but  (he;  difFer  u  to  the  place. 

•  Lib.  7- WRm.  138.  139.  p.  152.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  exhibita  tbe  wnn  ntbcrthu 
the  Terj  worda  of  Laertius,  ai  he  baa  here  and  there  omitted  man;  and  allrnd  otbein 
In  which  I  abould  End  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  that  be  eomlKiir*  tbe  wocdi 
S  Kal  irpwTav  SiAv,  &C.  wiih  the  preceding,  utbougb  the;  were  mid  oT  tbe  fan:  whM 
aenae  he  Kemi  alao  to  eipreaa  in  hii  Engli^  T«aion  of  the«  word*.  But  on  rcftfiirf 
to  Lnemug,  it  will  appcsi  that  they  perlHin  not  to  the  aun  but  to  the  ether.  Oaj- 
aippuaamwted  theethetto  be  the  principal  god,  and  to  perrade  all  thin^:  i  "  '"' 
which  matter  consult  tbe  conimenlatore  on  thii  paaage, 
iBpai.  Erangel.  lib,  3£.  cap.  16.  p.  B17. 


•  Lib. '5.  p.  2S6. 

aonufe  lib.  I.  ^ 


Oi.  4Sfi.  p.  16. 
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QnA  patot,  mandam  dinno  nomii^e  reni,' 
Atque  ipnim  eae  Deum, 

YThcreby  it  may  appear  the  world  to  be  governed  by  a  divine 

indy  and  also  itself  to  be  God."    As  likewise  Seneca^  the  philo- 

npher :  Totum  hoc,  quo  contincmury  et  unurn  est,  et  Deus  est, 

"  This  whole  world,  within  which  we  are  container],  is  both  one 

'tiling,  and  God.**    Which  Is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  mere 

znatter  of  the  world,  as  it  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  atoms,  or  as 

endued  with  a  plastic  and  senseless  nature  only:  but  of  it  as 

Animated  by  such  a  soul,  as  besides  sense  was  originally  endued 

-with  perfect   understanding;    and  as  deriving  sJl   its  go<lship 

fVom  thence.     For  thus  Varro  in  St.  Austin*  declares  ]^>th  his 

own  and  the  Stoical  sense  concerning  this  point :  Dicit  idem 

"X^arro,  adhuc  de  naturali  theologia  prxloquens,  Deum  se  arbi- 

trari  esse  animam  mundi  (quern  Grseci  vocant  Kotrfiov)  et  liunc 

ipsum  mundum   esse   Deum.     Sed   sicut  hominem   sapientem, 

cum  sit  ex  corpore  et  animo,  tamen  ab  aninio  dici  sapientcm ; 

its  mundum  Deum  dici  ab  animo,  cum  sit  ex  aniino  et  corpore, 

"  The  same  Varro  discoursin^ir  concerning]:  natural  theoloffv,  de- 

clsreth,  that,  according  to  his  own  sense,  God  is  the  soul  of  the 

world  (which  the  Greeks  call  Cosmos,)  and  that  this  world  itself 

is  also  God.     But  that  this  is  so  to  be  understood,  that  as  a  wise 

nan,  though  consisting  of  soul  and  body,  yet  is  denominated 

^*ifle  only  from  his  mind  or  soul ;  so  the  world  is  denominated 

God  from  its  mind  or  soul  only,  it  consisting  both  of  mind  and 

body." 

Now  if  the  whole  animated  world  be  the  supreme  God,  it 

pltinly  follows  from  thence,  that  the  several  parts  nnd  members 

"hereof  must  be  the  parts  and  members  of  God ;  and  this  was 

*^il^  acknowled|7ed   by    Seneca:^    Membra   sumus   corporis 

'^'•gni,  "  We  are  all  members  of  one  great  bo<ly."     An<l,*"  Tu- 

^^ni  hoc  Deus  est,  socii  ejus  et  membra  sumus,  "  This  whole 

J^orid  is  God,  and  we  are  not  only  his  members  but  also  his 

J^llows  or  companions;"   as  if  our  human  souls  had  a  certain 

^md  of  fellowship  also  with  that  great  soul  of  the  universe. 

^ntl  accordingly,  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  mundane 

•'^iinal,  was  frequently  worship]:)ed  by  the  Pagan?,  in  these  its 

•^Vtral  memljers ;    the  chief  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  most 

*^portant  things  of  nature ;  as  it  were  by  piecemeal.     Nover- 

*||^Ieiw  it  doth  not  at  all  follow  from  thence,  tliat  tliesc  were 

^tcfore  to  them  really  so  many  several  gods;  for  then  not  only 

*  CiT.  Dei,  lib.  7.  cap.  fi. 

•li  1  *'P'*'''  •*-•  P"  ^-''  **""•  -•  **PP'  ^  ^'^^'  wnii'a'  pnwajje  occurs  in  the  *ime 
^  'Ihor,  KpiftnL  *J'>.  p.  355.  Several  others  havt*  l)Cvn  coIlecUtl  hy  Jubtus  Liiisiuii  in 
,  i*  I'MkuL  .Stoica.  libw  1.  dia.  8.  p.  l(i.  6lc.  and  Th.  (jatakcnu,  AilMurc.  Antuninum, 
**^;  4.i«t.  2i'.p.  JIG. 

E{«t.  S5.  p.  355.  "0  Epiat.  92.  p.  323. 
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every  man,  and  every  ooDtemptiUe  MimMJteTeijpbataBdMih 
and  pile  of  grass,  every  river  and  hill,  and  all  tlnngi  flfaB.wbfc- 
soever,  must  be  so  many  aeranl  god^  And  that  Aa  AbM 
themselves  did  not  take  tliem  for  aooh,  Origm  uLaai  if  iViA 
that  assertion  of  Celraa:  "That  if  th«  whole  wen  GoC^llm 
the  several  parts  thereof  must  needs  be  goda,"*  or  dSriM  ttai 
'Oc  iTvat  ilia  oil  p^vov  avS'fM&rovc^  oXXd  mil  wivra  rii  fiUja 
X,Cia,  fupn  ^vra  row  KSafiov,  vp&c  Si  rofiroic  *■!  nt  ftni'  H 
Si  t*^pn  Tov  xAa/iov  Kai  ol  rortifiol,  wa\  ra  Sp^,  koI  oI  dUafMf 
ap'  iwA  oXoQ  6  Koa/tos  St6c  iartv,  HSn  ml  ol  vort^nl  ■!  ■( 
SaXaiTiFai  btal  uaiv'  aXV  ovSS  rovro  ffiaoumv  'EXXtpHf'  n^t 
S'  cn-iirraroi'tn-ac  (ti  £(>a  SaffiovaCi  q  ^Eoic,  ^c  itftvm  ^laptf— ') 
irora^uaTc  Kai  daXavvcu^t  ro6rou£  av  Xi^ouv  dioic-  Kit  ft 
KadoXiK<iv  KAcrov  Yfveroi  aH  KoSf  'EXXqwc  i^vvSdCi  In  tts'n 
8Xov  ^  6foc,  xtuTwc  T-tt  fi^pi)  rovTTw  tori  dda'  Kara  loSn  fif 
&t£a  (crriu  l^tua,  nai  uwtu,  Mai  mcvf^fCt  ml  OKwX^nCt  ndwn 
ruv  (Sf  CUV  ilSoci  aXXcl  xal  r6  I'wi'  hpvUtv,  ml  rj  rww  Ixw*^ 
aittp  ovS  Ol  Xcyovrfc  Sf&v  ilvai  Thv'KSaftav,  ^^aovatVf  "FOM 
hence  it  would  follow,  that  not  only  men  must  be  divine  ud 
gods,  but  also  all  brute  animals  too  (they  being  parte  of  the 
world)  and  plants  to  boot.  Nay  rivers,  and  mountains,  ind 
seas,  being  parts  of  the  world  likewise  (if  the  whole  worid  be 
God)  must,  according  to  Celsus,  needs  be  gods  alaa  Wbaoi 
the  Greeks  themselves  will  not  affirm  this ;  but  they  would  od^ 
call  those  spirits  or  demons,  which  preside  over  these  rirtn 
and  sens,  gods.  Wherefore  this  universal  assertion  of  Celsuii 
false  even  according  to  the  Greeks  themselves;  that  if  the  whole 
be  God,  then  all  the  parts  thereof  must  needs  be  divine  or  godfc 
It  following  from  thence,  that  flies,  and  gnats,  and  wortna,  and 
all  kind  of  serpents,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  are  all  ditdne  animals 
or  gods :  which  they  themselves,  who  assert  the  wwld  to  be 
God,  will  not  affirm. 

Wherefore,  though  it  be  true,  that  the  Pagans  did  many 
times  personate  and  deify  the  chief  parts  of  the  world,  sin 
things  of  nature,  as  well  as  they  did  the  several  powers  and 
virtues  of  the  mundane  soul,  diffused  through  the  whole  world; 
yet  did  not  the  intelligent  amougst  them  therefore  look  upon 
these  as  so  many  true  and  proper  gods,  but  only  worship  them 
as  parte  and  members  of  one  great  mundane  animal ;  or  rather, 
worship  the  soul  of  the  whole  world,  their  supreme  d^ty,  in 
them  ^1,  as  its  various  manifestrtions.  This  St  Austin  mti- 
mates,  when  writing  agunst  Faustus  the  Maniduean,  he  prefers 
even  the  pagan  gods  before  the  Maniohean:'  Jam  verA  Goelnn^ 

•  Lib.  5.  p^  234. 

■  Cniiira  Fikutum,  lib.  30.  cap.  A.  p.  238.  torn.  8.  Then  wordi  howetct  do  b«I 
occurin  Sc  Augiutine  in  continued  order,  but  are  culled  bj  Dr.  Cndwoith  ftutD  diflta- 
«nt  parts  ol  tbii  chaplcr. 
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€t  terra,  et  mare,  et  aer,  et  sol,  et  luna,  et  cetera  sidera  omnia, 
hiec  manifesta  oculis  apparent,  atque  ipsis  scnsibus  pi*%sto  sunt. 
Quae  cum  Pagani  tanquam  deos  coluut,  vel  tanquam  partes 
TNirs  HAGM   I>E1  (nam  universum  mundum  quidam  eorum 
pDtant  MAXIMUM  Deum)  ea  colunt,  qua;  sunt.    Vos  autem,  cum 
ea  colatis,   quae  omnino   non  sunt,  propinquiores  essetis  vene 
pietati,  si  saltem  Pagani  essetis,  qui  corpora  colunt,  etsi  non 
colenda,  tamen  vera,  "  Now  the  heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  air,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  are  things  all  manifest  and  really  present  to  our 
senses;  which  when  the  Pagans  worship  as  gods,  or  as  parts 
Or  ONE  GREAT  GoD  (for  some  of  them  think  the  whole  world 
to  be  the  greatest  God),  they  worship  things  that  are ;  so 
that  you  worshipping  things,  that  are  not,  would  be  nearer  to 
true  piety   than   you  are,   were   you   Pagans  and  worshipped 
bodies  too ;  which  though  they  ought  not  to  be  worshipj>cd,  yet 
are  they  true  and  real  things.''     But  this  is  further  insisted  upon 
by  the  same  St.  Austin,  in  his  book  De  Civ.  Dei,*  where  after 
that  large  enumeration  of  the  pagan  gods  before  set  down,  he 
thus  convinces  their  folly  in  worshipping  the  several  divided 
members,  parts  and  powers,  of  the  one  great  God,  after  that 
manner  personated:  Hsec  omnia,  quse  dixi,  et  qusecunque  non 
dixi  (non   enim  omnia  dicenda  arbitratus   sum)  hi  omnes  dii 
deseque  sit  unus  Jupiter;  sive  sint,  ut  quidam  volunt,  omnia 
ista  partes  ejus,  sive  virtutes  ejus,  sicut  eis  videtur,  quibus  cum 
placet  esse    mundi  animum;   quse  sententia  velut  magnoruui 
multorumque  doctorum   est     Hsec,  inquam,  si  ita  sunt,  quod 
quale  sit,  nondum  interim  qusero,  quid  perdcrent,  si  unum  Deum 
colerent  prudentiori  compendio?     Quid  enim  ejus  contemnere- 
tur,  cum  ipse  coleretur  ?     Si  autem  nietuendum  sit,  n6  praeter- 
missce   sive   neglectae   partes   ejus   irascercntur ;    non   ergo,    ut 
volunt,  velut  unius  animantis  hsec  tota  vita  est,  quse  omnes  siinul 
continet  deos,  quasi  suas  virtutes,  vel  membra,  vel  partes  : 
sed  suam   quseque   pars  habet  vitam   ^  cseteris   separatam,    si 
pneter  alteram  irasci  altera  potest^  et  alia  placari,  alia  concitari. 
Si  autem  dicitur  omnia  simul,  id  est,  totum  ipsum  Jovem  potu- 
isse  offendi,  si  partes  ejus  non  etiam  singillatim  minutatimque 
colorentur,  stult^  dicetur.     Nulla  quippe  earum  prsetermittcre- 
tur,  cum  ipse  unus,  qui  haberet  omnia,  coleretur,  ^'  All  these 
things,  which  we  have  now  said,  and  many  more  which  wc  have 
not  said  (for  we  did  not  think  fit  to  mention  all)  all  these  gods 
and  goddesses,  let  them  be  one  and  the  same  Jupiter :  whether 
they  will  have  them  to  be  his  parts,  or  his  powers,  and  vir- 
tues, according  to  the  sense  of  those,  who  think  God  to  be  the 
soul  or  mind  of  the  whole  world ;  which  is  the  opinion  of  many 
and  great  doctors.     This,  I  say,  if  it  be  so,  which,  what  it  is,  we 

♦  Lib.  4.  cap.  11.     [P.  76.] 
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will  not  now  examine ;  what  would  these  Paguta  looe,  if  in  a 
more  prudent  compendium,  they  should  wor^ip  one  only  GvH 
For  what  of  him  could  be  deepiaed,  when  hia  whole  self  mu 
worshipped?     liut  if  they  fear,  le»t  bu  parts  mObermttti,  or 


n^Iected,  should  be  aogry,  or  take  offence ;  tnen  H  b  not,  at 
they  pretend,  the  life  (h  one  great  animal,  which  at  once  ron- 
tfune  all  the  goiU,  sib  his  virtues,  or  members,  or  parts,  but  eveiy 
part  hath  its  own  life  by  itself,  separate  from  the  rest,  siace  one 
of  them  may  be  angry  when  another  is  pleased,  and  the  coDtwy. 
But  if  it  should  be  said,  that  altogether,  that  isi  the  whole  Jupi- 
ter might  be  offended,  if  bis  parts  were  not  worshipped  all  of 
them  severally  and  singly;  this  would  be  foolishly  said,  becauee 
none  of  the  parts  can  be  pretermitted,  when  he  that  bath  itli  U 
worshipped."  * 

Thus  do  the  F^ans  in  Athaaasius'  also  declare  that  they  <^ 
not  worship  the  several  parts  of  the  world,  as  really  eomin^  . 
tnie  and  proper  goda,  but  only  as  the  parts,  or  member^  of  ^Mir  -I 
one  supreme  Gou,  that  great  mundane  animal  (or  whole  animated 
world)  taken  all  togcthei'  ns  one  thing:  ' A\X' teriac  Siaipoiiim 
fiiv,  Kol  Ka6*  iavTa  Xafi^avo/uva,  iiriStfi  avra  Kol  utrrul  ovvo^ 
Xoyovatv,  itnov  £l  iravra  auvaKJovTi^,  Kol  luc  iv  aa-ortAoivrK 
fiiya  aCifia,  to  5Aou  0*ov  Hvai  ijilfaovai,  "  But  the  Pagans  them- 
selves will  acktiowlodge,  that  the  divided  parts  of  the  votii, 
taken  severally,  ore  but  indigent  and  imperfect  things,  nevertlto- 
less  do  they  contend,  that  as  they  are  by  them  joined  aH  b^etlier 
into  one  great  body  (enlivened  by  one  soul),  so  is  the  whole  of 
them  truly  and  properly  God,"  And  now  we  think  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  though  these  Pagans  verbally  perwnated 
and  dei6ed,  not  only  the  several  powers  and  virtues  of  the  om 
supreme  God,  or  mundane  soul,  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
world,  but  also  the  several  parts  of  the  world  itself,  and  the  na- 
tures of  things ;  yet  their  meaning  herein  was  not  to  make  thete 
in  themselves  really  so  many  several  true  and  proper  cods 
(much  less  independent  ones),  but  to  worship  one  supreme  God 
(which  to  them  was  the  whole  animated  world)  in  those  lua 
several  parts  and  members,  as  it  were  by  piecemeal,  or  under  (0 
many  inadequate  conceptions.* 


'  In  lliig  fuMage  at  St.  Augiutine,  ai  veil  ai  in  othen  of  tlie  kind  to  be  met  vidi 
in  the  ancient  Ctiriitian  irritm,  thoe  eminent  men,  lei  it  be  ofaKTred,  by  na  mtm 
affirm,  ai  Ibe  learned  Doctor  suiipows,  that  tbe  andenta  varBbipped  the  ilinne  tiitiM 
and  (Mirfections  oa  goUt,  but  merelj,  that  there  irere  lonie  men  both  in  tiima  put  mi 
in  tbvir  own  dajr  who  interpreted  the  abnird  religion*  of  the  lulgar  in  thii  manper. 
Whereat  neither  St.  Auguiline  nor  anv  other  of  tbe  Cbrirtian  fetben  attached  mink 
importance  to  tliew  interpretnttiiiis.  "fa  piin  ocer  othen,  coniult  St.  ADgoitine  hia^ 
«elf,  Contra  FnuHum  Mnnich.  lib.  20.  cap.  9.  p.  340.  torn.  S.  opp. 

'  Oral,  eontiii  Grecoa,  p.  31,  tom.  1.  opp. 

*  I  have  ■»  repeatedly  itated,  how  rery  little  can  b«  piond  fton  the  whole  of  HwN 
enla,  thnt  there  ii  no  need  of  Airtber  oammeat.  McTWthela^I 
ja,  vhidi,  altbou^  mnfinning  mow  tt  uo 
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e  Pagans  therefore  were  plainly  divided  in  their  natural 

>g7>   AS  to  their  opinions  concerning  the  supreme  God; 

of  them  conceiving  him  to  be  nothing  higher  than  a  mun- 

Doctor*8  pofitions,  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  opinion  he  so  warmly 
«8.  In  lib.  3.  adv.  Gentes,  p.  151.  ed.  Heraldi.  Amobius,  addressing  the 
,  says :  In  philosophis  memorabili  studio  atque  ad  istius  nominis  columen 
&adatoribus  elevati,  universam  istam  molem  mundi,  cujus  omnes  amplexibus 
ir,  t^imur  ac  sustinemur,  Hniixial  esse  unum,  sapiens,  rationabile,  consultum, 
ili  aaseveratione  definiunt :  quorum  si  est  vera  et  fixa  certa  sententia,  etiam  illi 
4>  desinent  Dii  esse,  quos  in  ejus  portionibus  paullo  ante  immutatis  nominibus 
lebatis.  Ut  enim  homo  unus  nequit,  permanente  sui  corporis  integritate,  in 
«  multos  sdndi,  neque  homines  rursus,  multitudinis,  junctionis  differentia  con* 
,  in  uniua  scnsus  simplicitatemque  conflari :  ita,  si  mundus  unum  est  animal,  et 
mentis  agitatione  rotatur,  nee  in  plura  potest  Numina  dissipari,  nee  (si  ejus 
\m  Dii  sunt)  in  unius  animantis  conscientiam  cogi  atque  verti.  Luna,  sol, 
ether,  astra  membra  sunt  et  mundi  partes.  Quod  si  partes  et  membra  sunt, 
ia  utique  sui  nominis  non  sunt.  Neque  enim  partes  hoc  ipsum  esse,  quod 
est,  aliqua  in  re  posaunt,  aut  sibi  sapere,  sibi  sentire,  quod  sine  totius  animantis 
I  nuliis  propriis  afliciatur  motibus :  quo  constituto  ac  posito,  summa  omnis  illuc 
t  neque  sol  JDeus  sit,  neque  luna,  neque  ether,  tellus,  et  caetera.   Sunt  enim  partes 

Don  specialia  Numinum  nomina  :  atque  ita  perficitur,  omnia  vobis  turbantibus 
tibusque  divina,  ut  in  rerum  natura  unus  Deus  constituatur  mundus,  explosis 
IS  ceteris,  *'  Those  who  are  famed  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  are  pane- 
,  by  you  as  the  most  eminent  of  their  class,  with  some  probability  define  the 
mass  of  this  world,  by  whose  embraces  we  are  all  encircled,  protected,  and  sus- 

to  be  one  animal,  wise,  rational,  and  intelligent :  if  which  opinion  be  true  and 
,  those  will  immediately  cease  to  be  gods,  which  a  little  before  by  the  changing 
les  you  constituted  in  its  several  parts.  For  as  neither  can  one  man,  while  the 
;y  of  his  body  remains,  be  divided  into  many  men,  nor  on  the  other  hand  many 
tie  difference  of  multitude  and  composition  being  preserved,  be  combined  into 
uciousness  and  simplicity  of  one;  so,  if  the  world  is  one  animal  and  turned 
by  the  impulse  of  one  mind,  it  neither  can  be  dissipated  into  several  deities  nor 

parts  are  gods)  be  compounded  and  converted  into  the  consciousness  of  one 
The  moon,  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  ether,  the  stars,  are  members  and  parts  of 
»rld.  But  if  they  are  parts  and  members,  they  therefore  are  not  animals  in 
Ives.  For  in  nothing  can  parts  be  the  same  thing  that  the  whole  is,  nor  can  that 
If  know  and  feel,  which  is  not  affected  by  any  motions  of  its  own  without  the 
of  the  whole  animal :  which  being  established  the  whole  amounts  to  this,  that 

the  sun  is  a  god,  nor  the  moon,  nor  the  ether,  earth  and  the  rest  For  they 
ts  of  the  world,  not  special  names  of  deities :  and  thus  it  is  brought  to  pass  by 
>nfounding  and  jumbling  together  all  divine  things,  that  the  world  is  constituted 
y  Grod  in  the  nature  of  things,  all  the  others  being  exploded.'^  These  words 
>T,  Cudworth  to  be  perfectly  right  in  his  assertion,  that  there  existed  formerly 
few  philosophers,  especially  at  the  period  when  Christianity  was  making  rapid, 
s  in  the  world,  who  regarded  this  universe  as  God  and  knew  of  no  other  deity 
le  soul  of  the  world.  But  at  the  same  time  the  other  position  which  he  endea- 
X}  establish  is  not  equally  manifest  from  them,  that  this  class  of  men,  though 
f  acknowledging  many  gods,  and  designating  not  only  the  divine  perfections 
tues,  but  also  the  several  parts  and  members  of  this  world  itself,  by  the  names 
ies,  nevertheless  in  reality  worshipped  only  one  God.     Arnobius  is  disputing 

this  sect  and  showing  it  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  fVom  their  own  precepts, 
ere  is  but  one  God.  But  what  need,  I  ask,  would  there  have  been  for  this  dis- 
n,  if  they  had  regarded  these  not  as  gods,  but  merely  as  the  names  and 
tions  of  gods,  and  had  worshipped  but  one  god  in  the  various  parts  of 
•rld.^     Men   who  require  to   have  it  proved  to  them,  that   if  they   wish   to 

consistently  to  their  own  dogmas,  they  cannot  possibly  help  acknowledg- 
i   God,   are  evidently  very   widely   separated  in    opinion    from    those    who 

profess  one  God.  At  any  rate,  whoever  looks  upon  Arnobius  as  no  mean 
ty,  must  necessarily  admit  the  following:  I.  That  those  ancient  Pagans 
bMquently  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  identified  God  with  the  soul  of  the 
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dane  soul :  whereas  otiuin  of  tbaatt  to  lue  OrigoaV* 

did    vvtptalvHv  iratntv   rllv   olddfT^  tt^"*^  ""^   ft^.  .. 

avritv,  "  transcend  all  the  sennUe  mtoRi,  una  tbipfcing  Qnd  wt 
at  all  to  be  seated  then,  looked  for  him  above  alTooapanil 
things."  Now  the  fonner  ot  tbeae  Fagios  wonhippad  Um  wbdi 
corporeal  world,  as  the  body  of  Ootf;  bat  the  Uter  of  iktm, 
though  they  had  higher  thon^ita  <]£  Gtod  than  m  •  miiailm 
eoul,  yet  supposing  him  to  have  been  tlie  oauae  of  all  thiup^ 
and  BO  at  first  to  nave  contained  all  thinga  withia  faimaelf ;  m 
likewise  that  the  world,  aAer  it  was  madc^  was  not  est  off  fiVB  . 

world,  accommodBted  the  ^Uc«  of-tba  godi  to  pkynod  prkopt^  nDd«i^B&|,l» 
eumple,  the  mith  by  the  bum  of  Oni,  the  ather  tj  flat  of  iaiw,  the  KppmAtf 
Jupit«r,  ud  fire  bj  Vulcan.    Bat,  Danfthdaa,  IL  UmI  Aaj  ligwiifl  teM  MM  . 


_  u  rml  and  true  Kodi,  and  paid  Iwnwy  to  (he  ■»»,  MOO^,  Mrttl,tM^miimA  ' 
the;  had  the  poirer  of  waildag  good  or  erO.  WheMC^  III.  it  hOtrnt,  ttat  A^  n> 
liered  certain  part*  nr  emiinationa of  (he  dlnne  MMnce  to nMe  in ttMie whhIimII 
of  the  world,  which  we  ougli(  to  oon*id«r  Mpantelr  Ima  God  ml  vonli^  iriA  ta 
moet  devout  Teierence.  Theiefbre,  IV.  that  aooonliiiit  to  then  the  Mnral  «di  «IM 
ther  wpplicated  were  not  merelr  niunce  and  dewgna^oni  of  one  eapreiDe  Bdn^  M 
godi  urictlf  »  called.  For,  ■*  than  who  mppow  our  aouli  to  be  deriTod  and  dran 
from  the  divine  nature,  do  not  deny  ncTertbelen  that  theae  aoali  are  Dalurea  aepanM 
and  dillinct  from  God,  from  wbrim  thejr  flowed  :  to  alao  thoae  who  maintained  God  la 
be  diBiued  through  the  whale  uniierw,  considered  the  pnrti  of  tiiie  Deily,  lying  coOcmM 
in  the  aeicrat  things  of  nature,  in  nbitiBcted  tram  God  himself,  and  thetefora  dmfrin 
of  particuliir  homage  and  wonhip.  1  cannot,  I  think,  more  aptly  cooGnn  and  ilha- 
trata  the  whole  ot  thi)  than  by  appealing  to  a  Rill  eitaot  work  <^  Phomutoa,  0* 
Natura  Deornm,  which  is  included  by  TK  Gale  in  his  Opuscula  Veteiuni  Hythologiis, 
Phynea  et  Ethka.  Dr.  Gnte  supposen  thi>  Phoroutns  to  have  been  a  PlataniR,  Pib- 
lat.  p.  7.  For  my  own  part  I  ahould  rather  contider  him  aa  a  Stoic,  not  only  » 
account  of  what  he  ays  on  the  conflagration  of  the  world,  cap.  17.  p.  174.  whidi  > 
nltOEother  at  rariance  witli  Platonic  principles,  but  from  the  »ery  projaet  itadf  d 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  other  things  which  I  now  jnse  oret.  B* 
this  ai  it  may.  hii  object  throughout  the  whole  of  this  book  is  to  refer  the  gods  of  the 
ancients  to  the  nature  of  thingi,  and  to  identity  them  with  the  part*  and  memben  <f 
the  Tiaibla  world.  The  supreme  God  him'K'if  be  at  once  rtows  to  he  the  soul  of  lb* 
world,  cap.  2.  p.  14l.'Qvw(p  ti  ii/i<!c  ^rb  ^ivxitt  tiouBv/uSa,  oGrw  cat  i  rdf/MC 
'toxiy  'X"  ''4*'  (TuvixoDDav  airiv  tai  aiTJi  caXfiTOt  ZiAc,  "  As  we  are  gorenied 
bv  a  Hjul,  so  alao  the  world  has  a  soul,  which  contains  it :  and  this  soul  is  Mllsd 
Ztb^  or  Jupiter."  You  niigbt  suppose  this  man,  since  he  refers  alt  things  to  one  (oul 
of  the  world,  to  haTe  also  worshipped  this  alone  and  not  to  hare  recognised  a  pluiali^ 
or  gods.  But  the  contrary  is  erident  (ram  tbe  dose  of  this  hook,  p.  2S6.  when  ha 
expressly  declares  it  to  be  a  wise  man's  part  indeed  to  accommodate  all  that  is  recorded 
of  the  gods  to  the  truth  ;  hut  yet  that  we  ought  by  all  means  "  to  wonhip  the  gods 
and  oll^  prayer  and  sscriflce  to  them,"  Suiiv,  (fix"^"' '"'  rpoatvritv.  And'why 
many  wonls  P  Any  one  who  bas  at  all  examined  the  discipline  of  the  Stoio  cannot 
but  be  aware,  that  in  supposing  God  to  be  a  certain  power  diSused  through  the  whole 
nature  of  things,  they  did  not  on  that  account  disoird  a  multiplicity  of  go^  For  thia 
sect,  although  beliering  God  to  be  Rre  poumsing  reason  and  sense  and  permeating  this 
unireise,  nevertheless  conndered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  pay  soperjite  homage  to  Nsp- 
tune,  whom  they  asserted  to  be  "  a  soul  passing  with  intelligence  through  the  sea,"  as 
also  to  Ores  and  the  other  deities.  See  Cicero  De  Mature  Deoc.  lib.  3.  cap.  31.  p. 
S090.  MoM  foolish,  I  own,  are  the  whole  of  these  conceits  and  fraught  with  the 
gnmeat  ahsurditiea:  but  in  investigating  the  opinions  of  antiquity,  weought  bj  do 
meana  to  look  for  what  may  be  coiudsteiit  with  aound  wisdom  or  to  sappos*  thai 
fbrmerly  men  reasoned  as,  under  better  guidance,  we  do  at  the  picasnt  dayj  but  caB- 
didly  and  honestlr  to  record  what  we  find  handed  down  bj  andent  aothoi^ 
*  Cont.  Cela.  p.  960. 
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Inm,  nor  subsisted  alone  by  itself,  as  a  dead  thing,  but  was 
closely  united  to  him,  and  livingly  dependent  on  him :  these,  I 
say,  though  they  did  not  take  the  world  to  be  God,  or  the  body 
of  God,  yet  did  they  also  look  upon  it  as  decov,  as  that  which 
wad  "  divine  and  sacred ;"  and  supposed,  that  God  was  to  be 
worshipped  in  all,  or  that  the  whole  world  was  to  be  worshipped, 
as  his  image  or  temple.  Thus  Plutarch,^  though  much  disliking 
the  deifying  of  inanimate  things,  doth  himself  nevertheless  ap- 
])rove  of  worshipping  God  in  the  whole  corporeal  world,  he 
affirming  -it  to  be  hpov  ayiarrarov  ical  ^cdrpcirlararov,  **  a  most 
holy  and  most  god-becoming  temple.'^  And  the  ancient  Per- 
sians or  Magi,  who  by  no  means  would  allow  of  worshipping 
God  in  any  artificial  temples  made  with  men's  hands,  did  not- 
withstanding thus  worship  God,  sub  dio,  and  upon  the  tops  of 
mountains,  in  the  whole  corporeal  world,  as  his  natural  temple, 
as  Cicerof  testifieth :  Nee  sequor  Magos  Persarum,  quibus  auc- 
toribus  Xerxes  inflammasse  templa  Graeciae  dicitur,  quod  pariet- 
ibns  includerent  deos,  quibus  omnia  deberent  esse  patentia  ac 
libera,  quorumque  hie  mundus  omnis  templum  esset  et  domici- 
limn,  *'  Neither  do  I  adhere  to  the  Persian  Magi,  by  whose 
suggestion  and  persuasion  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  burnt  all  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks,  because  they  inclosed  and  shut  up  their 
gods  within  walls,  to  whom  all  things  ought  to  be  open  and 
free,  and  whose  temple  and  habitation  this  whole  world  is." 
And  therefore  when  Diogenes  Laertius^  writeth  thus  of  these 
]VIa^,  that  they  did  ^tovg  airotj^alvefT^ai  jrvp  xai  yrjv  koI  vSwpf 
rutv  Si  ^oavvjv  KarayivwfrKUVf  "  make  fire  and  earth  and  water  to 
be  gods,  but  condemn  all  statues  and  images ;"  we  conceive  the 
meaning  hereof  to  be  no  other  than  this,  that  as  they  worshipped 
God  in  no  temple,  save  only,  that  of  the  whole  world,  so  neither 
did  they  allow  any  other  statues  or  images  of  him,  than  the 
things  of  nature  and  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  fire,  and  earth, 
and  water,  called  therefore  by  them,  in  this  sense  and  no  other, 
gods.  For  thus  are  they  clearly  represented  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  that  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  Dino  :t 
06cci'  Iv  inraiQpi^  rovg  May  cue  6  A/voiv  \iytiy  deo^v  ayaXfiara 
fi6va  rh  TTvp  kqX  vSwp  vofilZovrag,  Ovk  aireKpwpafiriv  ovSl  tCjv 
TOVTiov  ayvoiav.  Et  yap  koI  to  fioKiara  aTrot^iiyuv  olovrai  rf/c 
wXavri^y  aXX'  iig  iripav  KaToXi(r^aivov<nv  aTrartjv*  'AyaX/Liaro 
fiiv  decuv  ou  Kvka  koi  Xi^ovc  \nrsiXri<l>aaiv,  Sxrirtp  "EXXtjycc-  ovSl 
flip  "IjStSac  icai  'Ixvtvjuoi/acj  KaOanep  AiyvTmei'  aXXa  nvp  re  Koi 
vSbtp9  cue  ^<X($(To0oc,  ''Dinon  affirmeth,  that  the  Persian  Magi 
sacrificed   under  the   open  heavens,   they   accounting  fire  and 

*  Sc6  his  book  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  p.  382.    For,  excepting  this,  1  know  of  no  other 
paange  of  Plutarch  that  can  be  alluded  to. 

*  De  Leg.  lib.  2.  p.  S35.  ^  Procem.  Opens  segm.  6.  p.  5. 
t  Protrept.  p.  43.     [Cap.  V.  p.  56.  Edit.  Potteri.] 
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water  to  be  the  only  etatnea  and  inugOB  c^  t)M  gpidi,  ^  Wml 
would  not  here  conceal  tbeir  ignorance  neither,  wb(v  tbaftx||l| 
avoid  one  error,  fall  into  another ;  whilst  they  allow  not  woed 
and  stones  to  be  the  images  of  the  gods,  as  the  Greeks  dcs  nor 
Ichoeumones  and  ibides,  as  the  Egyptians,  but  only  fire  ud 
water,  as  ptuloaopbers."  "VMuch  difforeaoe  betwixt  the  puu  j 
theoli^rs,  that  some  of  them  looked  upon  the  .whole  wonTM  ' 
God,  or  as  the  body  of  Ood,  others  only  as  the  imag^  or  tin 
temple  of  Crod,  is  thus  taken  nolioe  of  by  MacroMOs  apnt 
Scipio's  dream,  where  the  world  was  ctdled  a  temple  :*  aeai 
autem  umversua  mundus  D^  templum  vocatur,  propter  Hiot, 
qui  (estimant,  nihil  esse  aliud  Deum,  nisi  coJum  ipaum,  et 
ccdestia  ista,  <tu.£  cemimus.  Ideo  ut  summi  omnipoteotiam  Da 
oetenderet  posse  vix  intelligi,  nunquam  posse  videri,  quicquid 
humano  subjicitur  aspectui  templum  ejus  vocavit ;  ut  qui  hw 
veneratur  ut  templa,  ciiltum  tainen  maximum  deb€»t  conditori; 
fKUatque,  quisquis  in  usuiu  templi  hujus  inducitur,  ritu  eibi  vivan- 
dum  sucerdotio,  "  The  whole  world  ia  well  called  here  the  teofk 
of  God,  in  way  of  opposition  to  those  who  think  God  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  heaven  itself,  and  those  heavenly  thingi 
which  we  see  (or  the  whole  sensible  world  animated) :  wherefon 
Cicero,  that  he  might  show  the  omnipotence  of  the  first  supreoM 
God  to  be  such  as  could  scarcely  be  understood,  but  not  at  ill 
perceived  by  sense,  he  calleth  whatsoever  falleth  under  homin 
sight,  hia  temple ;  that  so  he  that  worshippeth  these  things  u 
the  temple  of  God,  might  in  the  mean  lime  remember,  that  the 
chief  worship  is  due  to  the  Alaker  and  Creator  of  them ;  as  alto 
that  himself  ought  to  live  in  the  world  like  a  priest  or  mysti, 
holily  and  religiously."  And  thus  we  see,  that  the  Pagans  wen 
universally  cosmolatrai,  or  world- worshippers,  in  one  sense  <E 
other ;  not  that  they  worshipped  the  world  as  a  dead  and  inani- 
mate thing,  but  either  as  the  body  of  God,  or  at  least  as  the 
temple  or  image  of  him.  Neither  of  which  terminated  tbeir 
worship  in  that,  which  was  seodble  and  visible  only,  but  in  that 
great  mind  or  soul,  which  framed  and  govemeth  the  whole  world 
understand ingly ;  though  this  was  called  also  by  them  (not  the 
nature  of  things,  but  <p{iati;  Koivq,  "  the  common  nature,"  and 
litTiQ  roD  vavTo^,  or  ruv  SXwv,  "the  nature  of  the  univerae," 
•ecause  it  contained  under  it  the  spermatio  reasons,  or  plaadp 
principles  of  the  whole  world. 

Furthermore,  these  pagan  Theists  universally  acknowledging 
the  whole  world  to  be  an  animal,  and  that  mundane  animal  also 
to  be  a  god ;  those  of  them  who  supposed  it  not  to  be  the  first 
and  highest  God,  did  consequently  all  conceive  it,  as  hath  been 
already  observed,  to  be  either  a  second  or  at  least  a  third  god. 
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And  thus  Origen:^  Sa^oiic  Si?  rov  oAoi»  k({<t/uov  \iyovmv  slvai 
Gtov,  'Ltwikoi  filv  Tov  UputTOv,  oi  8c  OTTO  nXarciii/oc  rov  Aevrepov, 
Tivlg  Sc  QVTU}v  TOP  TpiroVi  "  The  Greeks  do  plainly  aflSrm  the 
whole  world  to  be  a  god;  some  of  them,  as  the  Stoics,  the  first 
God ;  others,  as  the  Platonists,  (to  whom  may  be  added  the 
Egyptians  also)  the  second  god ;  though  some  of  these  Platonists 
call  It  the  third  god."  Those  of  the  Platonists  who  called  the 
mundane  animal,  or  animated  world,  the  second  god,  looked  upon 
that  whole  Platonic  trinity  of  divine  hypostases  (TayaOov,  Noiic 
and  H^i/x*})  aU  but  as  one  first  God :  but  those  others  of  them, 
who  called  it  a  third  god,  supposed  a  greater  distinction  betwixt 
those  three  hypostases,  and  made  so  many  several  gods  of  them ; 
the  first,  a  monad  or  simple  goodness ;  the  second,  mind  or  intel- 
lect ;  the  third,  psyche  or  the  universal  soul,  which  also  without 
any  more  ado  they  concluded  to  be  the  immediate  soul  of  this 
corporeal  world,  existing  likewise  from  eternity  with  it  Now, 
this  second  god,  which  was  the  whole  animated  world  as  well  to 
the  Egyptians  as  the  Platonists,  was  by  them  both  said  to  be, 
not  only  the  temple  and  image,  but  also  the  son  of  the  first  God. 
That  the  Egyptians  called  the  animated  world  the  son  of  God, 
hath  been  already  proved ;  and  that  the  other  Pagans  did  the 
like  also,  is  evident  from  this  of  Celsus,  where  he  pretends  that 
the  Christians  called  their  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  in  imitation  of 
those  ancient  Pagans,  who  had  styled  the  world  so  :*  'OvoOev  Si 
cat  avTO  TOVTO  iirrjXBtv  aifroig,  Gcov  viov  icaXccv,  ariiialvw'  ^AvSpeg 
woLkaioif  TOvSt  Si  tov  KoajLcov,  WQ  Ik  ^tov  ycvcSjUcvov,  iratSa  re  aurov 
Ka}  ift^iov  irpoaHVOv,  11  aw  yap  ofjLOiog  ovrog  re  KqKHvog  irdig 
Ocou,  "  Whence  these  Christians  came  to  call  their  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  Gx)d,  I  shall  now  declare ;  namely,  because  our  ancestors 
had  called  the  world,  as  made  by  God,  the  son  of  God,  and  God. 
Now,  is  there  not  a  goodly  similitude  (think  you)  betwixt  these 
two  sons  of  God,  theirs  and  ours  ?"  Upon  which  words  of  his, 
Origen  writeth  thus  :t  t^Oti  Se  viov  Geoi)  rifJiag  XiyeiVy  wapairoifr 
fravrag  ra  ire(il  roi;  Koa/Ltov,  wg  Ik  ^tov  yevofiivov,  koI  viov  ovrog 
airrov  Kai  diov,  ^^  Celsus  supposed  us  Christians  to  have  borrowed 
this  aj^pellation  of  the  son  of  God  from  the  Pagans,  they  calling 
the  world,  as  made  by  God,  the  son  of  God,  and  God."  Where- 
fore, these  Pagans,  who  looked  upon  the  whole  animated  world 
only  as  the  second  god,  and  son  of  God,  did  unquestionably  also 
worship  the  first  God,  in  the  world,  and  that  probably  by  per- 
sonating and  deifying  his  several  parts  and  members  too.  Thus 
do  we  understand  what  that  was  which  gave  occasion  to  this 
mistake  of  late  writers,  that  the  Pagans  worshipped  the  inani- 
mate parts  of  the  world,  as  such,  for  true  and  proper  gods ;  viz., 

•  Orig.  contra  Cels.  p.  308.  f  Orig.  contra  Celt.  208. 

'  Contra  Celsum,  lib.  5.  p.  235* 
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their  not  perceiving  that  tbey  worahippecl  these  only,  as  tbe  pHll 
or  UTing  members  of  one  great  mnndane  aDimal,  whaA  vm  I> 
them,  if  not  the  first  God,  yet  at  least  the  eeocMid  Qsd;  Ai 
temple,  image  and  eon  of  tbe  first  Ood. 

And  now  Dave  we,  as  we  co&ceiTe,  given  a  fiill  aoeoant  of  lb 
seeming  polytheism  of  tbe  Pagans,  not  only  in  tbor  — '^~' 
and  fabulous,  but  also  their  political  oroiviltlieolcfflyj  ■**" 
of  which  was  nothing  but  fancy  and  fiction,  and  the 
of  divine  to  human  things ;  the  latter  nothing  but  th^V 
and  error,  tt^ther  with  the  laws  and  institutes  of  stotcsnwn  mi 
politicians,  desr^nt'd  priucipully  toamnse  the  rulgar,and  keepdiM  1 
the  better  in  obedience  and  eubjection  to  civil  laws.  BerideswUii,  j 
the  intelligent  Pn^ns  generally  acknowledged  tawnier  Atdog^  ^ 
which  was  neiiher  fiction  nor  mere  opinion  and  law,  bnt  nstnn 
and  philosophy,  or  absolute  truth  and  reality ;  according  to  lAoA  ■ 
natural  and  pliiliisophic  theology  of  theirs,  there  was  only  out 
unmade  self-originated  Deity,  and  many  other  created  gods,  mUi 
inferior  ministers.  80  that  those  many  poetical  and  politied 
gods  could  not  possibly  be  looked  upon  otherwise,. than  eitbn« 
the  created  ministers  of  one  supreme  God,  whether  tak^  ni^ 
or  collectively ;  or  else  aa  the  polyonymy  and  various  denonuniK 
tion  of  him,  according  to  several  notions  and  partial  oaacx^&aia 
of  him;andhiBBcveraTi>owerBand  manifestations  of  the  world  pa^ 
sonated  and  deified.  Which  latter  we  have  already  proved  to  hsTe 
been  the  most  generally  received  opinion  of  the  Pagan  tfaeologera; 
according  to  that  of  Euclides,"  the  philosopher,  Iv  TotiiMv 
iroAXoic  hv6fiaai  KaAov/iivov,  "  there  is  one  supreme  Good  (cr 
highest  Deity) called  by  many  names:"  and,  according  to  that  of 
Antisthenes,  before  cited,  "  That  the  many  popular  gods  were 
but  one  and  the  same  natural  God,"  viz.  as  Lactantios  adds,* 
Siminiffi  totius  artifex,  "  The  maker  of  the  whole  world." 

We  shall  conclude  with  ropeatingwhat  hath  been  already  sug- 
gested, that  though  the  intelligent  F^ans  did  generally  disclaim 
their  fabulous  theology,  St.  Austin  telling  us,  that  when  the  ab- 
surdities thereof  were  urged  against  them,  they  would  conunonly 
make  such  replies  as  these  ;t  Absit,  inquiunt,  fabularum  est  ista 
gnrrulilas ;  and  again,  Rursus,  inquiunt,  ad  fabalas  redis,  "  Far 
be  it  from  us  (say  they)  to  think  so  or  so,  this  is  nothing  bat  the 
garrulity  of  idle  fablee,"  and,  "  You  would  bring  us  agun  to 
nbles."  And  though  they  owned  another  theol<^  bendes  thnr 
civil  also,  which  was  the  natural  and  philosophical,  as  the  only 
true ;  yet  did  they  notwithstanding  acknowledge  a  kind  of  neces- 
sity, that,  in  those  times  at  least,  there  should  be,  besides  tbe 
natural  and  philoeophical  theology,  which  the  vulgar  were  not  so 

■  A  pud  Diagmpm  l^rtmni,  lib.  3.  Hgni.  106.  p.  142. 

*Lib.\.»p.i.  t  a>ii.  l)«<,  lib.  4.  ap,  10.    [P.7fi.] 
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capable  of,  another  theology  framed  and  held  forth,  that  might  be 
more  accommodate  to  their  apprehensions.     Thus  that  Koman 

Sntifex  Scaevola,  in  St.  Austin,  declareth,^  Expedire  existimat, 
li  in  religione  civitates,  "  That  it  was  expedient  (as  he  thought) 
^hsit  cities  and  commonwealths  should  be  deceived  in  their  reli- 
jion,  or  have  something  false  or  fabulous  intermingled  with  t ;" 
te  giving  this  reason  for  the  same,  because  the  natural  and  philo- 
opnic  theology  contained  many  things  in  it,  which,  though  true, 
et  would  be  hurtful  for  the  vulgar  to  know ;  as  for  example : 
{aod  verus  Deus  nee  sexum  habeat,  nee  aetatem,  nee  definita 
)rporis  membra,  "  That  the  true  God,  hath  neither  sex,  nor  age, 
)r  bodily  members;  and  that  Hercules  and  JEsculapius,  &c. 
ere  not  gods,  but  men,  obnoxious  to  the  same  infirmities  with 
hers  ;*'  and  the  like.  And  the  learned  Yarro,  in  his  book  of 
HgionB,*^  publicly  maintained  the  same  doctine :  Varro,  de  reli- 
onibus  loquens,  evidenter  dicit,  multa  esse  vera,  qua:  vulgo 
ire  non  sit  utile;  multaque,  quee  tametsi  falsa  sint,  aliter 
istimare  populum  expediat :  et  ideo  Graecos  teletas  et  mysteria 
citumitate  parietibusque  clausisse,  &c.  "  That  there  were  many 
ings  true  in  religion,  which  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  vulgar 
know ;  as  likewise  many  things  false,  of  which  it  was  expe- 
ent  they  should  think  otherwise :  and  that  for  this  cause,  the 
reeks  enclosed  their  Teletas  or  mysteries  within  walls,  and  kept 
em  under  a  seal  of  secrecy."  Upon  which  of  Varro,  St. 
QStin  thus  noteth :  *^  Hie  cert^  totum  consilium  prodidit 
pientium,  per  quos  civitates  et  populi  regerentur,  "  Varro  here 
sdnly  discovers  and  betrays  the  whole  counsel  and  secrecy  of 
itesmen  and  politicians,,  by  whom  cities  and  nations  were 
►vemed,  and  tneir  very  arcanum  of  government,  namely  this. 
That  people  were  to  be  deceived  in  their  religion,  for  their 
^n  good,  and  the  good  of  their  governors."  The  same  father 
ere  adding,  **  That  evil  demons  were  much  gratified  with  this 
ctrine,  and  liked  this  fraud  and  imposture  very  well,  which 
ive  them  an  advantage  to  rule  and  tyrannize,  as  well  over 
e  deceivers  as  the  deceived."  Lastly,  Strabo  also,^  though 
herwise  a  grave  and  sober  writer,  speaks  freely  and  broamy 
the  same  purpose :  Oi  yap  6\\6v  ts  yvvaiKvJv  koX  iravrog 
tSalov  vXri^ovg  iiraydyuv  Xoye^  Svvarov  <l>i\oa6<l>(^y  Koi  irpotr- 
\i<raa^ai  trpog  iv<rib€iav  Koi  6<ri6TriTa  koX  Trtcmv,  aWa  Sh  koI 
%  SHGiSat/JLOvtag,  rovro  Si  ovk  avev  pvOoTTOiiag  koX  Ttparsiag, 
It  is  not  possible  that  women  and  others  of  the  vulgar  sort 

*  De  CiTit  Dei.  lib.  4.  cap.  27.  p.  84.  torn.  7.  opp. 

*  Apod  Auguttinum  De  Cint.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  31.  p.  8B.  &c.   But  Vairo  did  not,  as 
.  Cudworth  leems  here  to  hint,  write  a  specific  book  |0n  Religions.    Whatever  of 

is  met  with  in  St.  Augustine,  on  the  subject  of  the  gods  and  religions,  is  taken 
m  his  book  of  Antiquities. 
GkogTBph.  lib.  I.  p.  18. 
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should  be  conducted  and  carried  on  tomrda  piely,  boEneH^  nl 
faith,  merely  by  philosophic  reason  and  truth ;  but  thia  mmt  be 
done  by  superetitioa,  and  that  not  withont  the  help  of  6Um 
and  prodigious  or  wonderftil  narrfitioiia."  From  wnesee  it  h 
plain  that  Strabo  did  not  only  allow  a  ncceaaity  of  a  civil  theotegy 
hesides  the  natural  and  philosophical,  but  also  of  a  iabuloue  aod 
poetical  doe  too.  And  this  is  a  thing  the  leea  to  be  von- 
dered  at  in  theae  Pagane,  becMiee  boom  Christians  also  Mem 
to  acknowledge  a  kind  of  truth  therein;  Syneeiua  himulf 
writing    after    this    manner:*    th   Si  p^urov  Kara-ycXaoirai  i     , 

■  In  Encomia  Calvitiei,  p.  TS.  opp.«dPftBvii.  S^nui,  wbeiulent  from  Tuioa 
puBHgea  of  hu  work*,  »M  eODfiuMl  IllBt  the  iDcienl  pocU,  and  npeciull]'  Uontt, 
CoBCeiiled  the  moat  important  'pmafil^  niJIer  Um  tMnn  wtiicb  tbej  r«cnnlc(l  of  Ik  | 
^1,  NaT,  he  held  tbe  opinlM  cmubm  I*  tb*  PkhmMB  and  P.nhsgDrwni,  b  iw  I 
KdeHog  it  to  III  I  iiiliiilwlMii  III  ■  )ilii|iwi|4i^  In  dalstetb*  tuI^if  'ith  lie*,  if  ixoWh  I 
■lid  to  keep  the  philorcphie  tnith  ftoa  tlwfr  bwrtligfc  It  will  not  be  iDapprepitt 
to  quote  a  gtrilitng  paMage  of  Ul  flam  the  E^loL  IS.  addrened  la  hia  brother,  n,!U. 
Nouc  jitv  i^v  piX6irafot,  la*rr4c  Ap  rlk^Sc,  VByyaipii  ry  XP"'?  '"*'  iitvhtitr 
6vaXoyov  yap  isri  ^fic  "Vic  AX^^oav,  ni  S^fia  x-pAc  lii^v  f  n>v  ifSaXiiiti^ 
cardv  iv  AraXauaiuv  iw*iTroii  ftrbg,  tal  f  roZc  AfdiiXfUwai  ri  atirai  ifiiJi^ 
ripov  rairf  cai  ri  ^ituiot  tftXoe^fal  rUt/iai  jqfifi.  cai  ^As/lipiv  rqv  aXf3tuii 
role  olr  iaxiovnv  iyeriinwmi  wpif  r^  rir  ivraiv  ivapjiiav,  "  The  phitoMfdle 
mind,  being  the  inapedor  of  Inith,  yielda  to  tlic  neceuitj  of  lying.  Koi  liglilieua)*- 
goiu  to  truth  and  the  ej^e  to  the  eomman  pntple.  And  b>  the  ejre  cannot  eiijgr  udM 
of  light  without  injur;  to  llMlf,  and  M  daifc>e«  ii  better  for  thoee  tha  nn  affaXii  it 
the  eytt,  w  1  hold  fitliehood  to  b*  adnmt^aoiu  to  the  lulmir,  nnd  Inith  to  be  huitM 
to  thoee  who  are  unable  to  look  Mtdilj  into  the  clair  li^ln  -f'  i'  In;  "  A'' ''''  Eyiit. 
14Z  to  Herculanim,  p.  2T9.  when  ha  ahn^Iy  lebukM  i "'  ^-li* 

known  certain  philoaophic  doetrinea  to  ^  comnion  pro{i[t .  ,i  .  .~liini 

afpunnt  diralging  any  mTiteries  of  the  kind  fer  <li<!  fiiliiri'  <  .nuid 

Doctor  doe*  bim  injuNiee  in  mppoeing  hint  to  hare  countenanced  thii  opinun  m  a 
Guiatinn  and  a  huhop.  For  Synniui  aayg  onlj  that  a  pbiloaopber  may  do  to  ;  1M 
he  eipreatly  denies  it  to  be  allowable  in  a  Chrioliln  teacher,  and  openlj  decUno,  e>ta 
with  ths  aolemnitr  of  an  oath,  that  ibould  he  be  created  a  bishop,  he  will  by  no  mcaat 
follow  Buch  a  caurw.  I  thall  quote  his  own  words,  from  Epitt.  lOS  p.  tU9.  M.iAat- 
/itvoc  ii  iif  Upvavyriv,  oitx  A^im  rpoarouXr  i&yfiara'  tavra  G(Av,  ravra  <tF- 
aputrovt  napTvpouac  Oiii'iov  &\i^ua  Biw,  u  liA  ravrmy  ivainoc  dMi 
poiiXourji.  "  But  if  called  to  the  apiKopal  office,  I  am  determined  not  to  Ccign  doe- 
trinca.  To'thit  I  call  God  and  men  to  witnesi.  Truth  u  allied  to  God.  bafbta  wbM 
I  with  to  be  ever  ttve  from  blame."  And  h  little  aflerwardg :  Myitara  fi  ait  drf- 
Xv-yiiBiiai,  oiHl  araaiiau  /tei  wp^c  ^^f  fXwrrav  ^  yrifi^,  "  I  will  neiv 
conceal  doctrinei,  neither  ahall  my  mind  be  at  larianoe  with  mj  tongae^"  Thtra- 
fore,  though  Syneeiui  coniidered  it  not  to  be  inroniirtent  with  tbe  character  of  a  pU- 
loeopher  to  deceive  the  people  and  delude  them  with  tihles,  ha  held  it  to  be  altogetbct 
nnwotthy  of  the  office  of  a  Christian  biahop.  And,  preeminent  a>  he  was  for  candoar, 
I  hare  no  doubt  that  he  adhered  to  his  promisea.  and  alwaya  freely  expreiaed  tba 
■entiments  of  bis  mind.  Not  long  ago  indeed,  J.  ToUnd,  a  man  whoae  moral  po- 
Tcrtity  coireaponded  with  the  depraiily  oF  bii  docttinea,  thought  lit  to  call  Syneaioi' 
faith  in  queation,  and  to  charge  him  with  bating  violated  thia  pledge:  aaa  tit 
Clidophorui,  or  Exoteric  and  Esoteric  Philosophy,  a  diMertation  ocnipying  the  aecond 
place  in  the  book  entitled  Tetradymus,  and  published  in  London,  1720,  in  Sua.  p.  98. 
But  all  that  he  am  bring  forward  in  support  of  this  accusation  is,  that  there  are  cotiia 
trace*  in  Synesiui'  epistles,  which  show  him  to  haie  taken  the  greetnt  care  lett  Mftain 
pbiloanphic  precepts  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  Bnt  this  dmsI 
aupetficial  writer,  who  took  upon  himself  to  ridicule  tbe  Qiristion  religion,  did  not  per- 
eeiie  that  Synesius  dl«ingulsbea  the  doctrine  of  Chriat  fW>m  the  phUoaophj  to  whid 
be  had  been  derated,  and  wishes  himself  to  be  regarded  in  a  two-fold  UffA,  m  ■  ph> 
laaapbcraodaaaCbrisUui  teadMT    He  oonsideredtbatthe  truths  of  Cbnnna^Mght 
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Sii//oc,  iuTai  yap  TtpaTeiag,  "  That  which  is  easy  and  ordinary 

will  be  contemned     by   the   vulgar   or  common  people;    and 

therefore,  there  is  need  of  something  strange  and  prodigious 

in  religion  for  them."     Flavins  Josephus,^  making  this  free  ac- 

bowledgment  concerning  the  wise  men  among    the  Greeks: 

TavTo  vipi  ^iov  0/oovccv  oi  ao^wraroc  SoKovm  irapa  rdiq  "EAAijat, 

"That  they  held  the  same  things  concerning  God  which  the  Jews 

did;"  adds  notwithstanding  afterwards.  Etc  Trkn^oq  So^aic  Trpo- 

MrctAii/i/Lt^vovy  ri}v  aXri^uav  rov  Soyfiarog  i^iveyKtXv  ouk  stoX^y}- 

ffov,  "  That  they  were  afraid  to  declare  the  truth  of  this  their 

doctrine  to  the  vulgar,  prei^ssessed  with  other  opinions."     And 

indeed,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  declare  the  natural  and 

true  theology  promiscuously  to  all ;    Plato*  himself  intimating 

^ much  in  these  words:  T6v  iroiYjrY^v  icai  iraripa  rovSe  rov  wavTog 

«{c  wavrag  aSifvarov  \iyuv,  "  That  as  it  was  hard  to  find  out 

the  maker  of  this  universe,  so  neither,  being  found  out,  could 

lie  be  declared  to  the  vulgar."*     A\'herefore,  since  God  was  so 

bjr  no  means  to  be  concealed  from  the  people,  or  the  tongue  of  a  bishop  discoursing  on 
ncred  things  be  at  variance  with  his  real  sentiments  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  held 
that  all  the  precepts  of  philosophy  arc  not  adapted  for  the  vulgar,  and  that  it  is  not  in- 
eompatible  with  the  character  of  a  philosopher  to  keep  some  to  themselves  and  their 
disciples  alone,  and  to  delude 'the  people  with  figments.     I  speak  not  of  its  being  un- 
certain, whether  those  epistles  which  Toland  appeals  to  were  written  before  or  after  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  buthop.     We  ought  to  check,  as  far  as  truth  will  permit, 
the  shameleti  temerity  of  those  who,  in  these  our  own  times,  seek  to  injure  the  sacred 
ctose  of  Christianity,  by  loading  the  ancient  prelates  with  every  species  of  nhuAe,  and 
scruple  not  to  represent  them  as  crafty  and  dishonest,  because,  while  confining  certain 
dogmas  within  their  own  breasts,  they  propounded  others  to  the  people.     I  am  not 
indeed  so  devoted  an  admirer  of  the  authority  of  the  early  fathers,  as  to  feel  disposed 
to  defend  them,  in  opposition  to  truth  and  facts  ;  hut  it  is  sufficient  to  rouse  one's  in- 
dignation, when  men,  sheer  compounds  as  it  were  of  vice  themselves,  fasten  their  fuul 
calumnies  upon  those  with  whose  opinions  and  doctrines  they  are  in  many  instances 
almost  wholly  unacquainted. 

*  Contra  Apioncm,  lib.  2.  sect.  16.  p.  482.  tom.  2.  ed  Havercamp.  But  the  learned 
Doctor  docs  nf>t  give  the  words  exactly  as  they  stand  in  Josephus  :  Tavra  nipl  OeoD 

^povciv  oi  ffo^uTOTOi  Trap'  "EXXijo-iv  Uri  fikv  ISi^dx^fJfrav^ Id  tntv  Xtytiv, 

••  I  mention  not  at  present  that  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  were  taught  this  opinion  re- 
specting God  (by  Moses). ^  But  this  passiige  of  Josephus  ])rove8  nothing  in  the  present 
question.  For  who  would  confider  it  as  conclusive  that  Plato,  Socrates,  Pythagoras, 
and  the  rest  of  the  principal  philosophers,  secretly  agreed  with  the  Jews,  merely  because 
it  is  so  asserted  by  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  Jew,  arid  is  here  speaking  in  praise  of 
his  own  nation  ?  What  reply  would  Josephus  have  given,  if  any  one  had  asked  him, 
how  he  came  to  know,  that  Plato  had  been  instructed  by  Moses,  and  secretly  favoured 
the  Jewish  doctrines  ? 

*  In  Timaeo,  cap.  13.  p.  236.  ed.  Fabricii. 

*  Besides  the  passages  here  adduced,  many  others  are  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  the  plain  and  simple  truth  cannot  at  nil  times  be  disclosed  to 
the  common  people,  but  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  them  under  the  guise  of  fiihles  and 
symbols.  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromat  lib.  .5.  cap  8.  p.  671.  tells  us  that  this  course 
was  generally  approved  of  by  philosophers:  Oir  fiSvov  ktyvnrtoi  oc  Xoyticfurarot, 
wp^C  ^^  "^A'  '''^^  aXXitfV  papfidpiov  5<rot  ^iKotro^iaQ  a;pEx^'7<''<^^>  ^^  <rv/ij3oX(icdv 
tliog  ll^^XuKraVf  **  Not  only  the  most  intelligent  Egyptians,  but  all  those  who  were 
devoted  to  philosophy  among  the  other  barbarous  nations,  admired  the  symbolical 
mode  of  instruction."  And  to  the  same  purport,  Origen  and  the  other  ancient  Chris- 
tian fathers.  Sallustius,  m  his  book  De  Diis  et  Mundo,  cap.  3.  p.  246.  in  T.  Gale's 
Scriptor.  Mjthologic.  T6  ftiv  vSlvtoq  r^v  wep2  Bt&v  AXri^fiav  ^iddffKnv  l^iXfiv, 
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hard  to  be  understood,  they  conceived  it  necessary,  that  the 
vulgar  should  be  permitted  to  worship  him  in  his  wofks,  by  parts 
and  piece-meal,  according  to  the  various  manifestations  of  hiniflelf ; 
that  is,  should  have  a  civil  theology  at  leasts  distinct  from  tlw 
natural  and  philosophical,  if  not  another  fabulous  one  too. 

toIq  /iiv  ivoijToiQt  ^id  to  fit)  ^vvatt^ai  uav^&vtiv,  KaTa^(»6vri<nv,  roT(  U  ' 
VfTOvdaioiQ  p^vfiiav  ^fiTToui'  t6  H  dtcL  fiv^iov  rAXti^kQ  itrucpvimiVf  ro^  plv 
Kara^poviiv  oi'K  i^,  tovq  Sk  ^iXotrotptlv  uvayKaZiit  **  To  attempt  to  teich  tXi 
men  the  simple  truth,  in  respect  to  the  gDdfl,  would  in  the  unintelligent,  fioo  their 
inability  to  learn,  breed  contempt,  and  in  the  studiouB,  indolence :  wbereos,  to  &• 
guise  the  truth  in  fables  prevents  the  former  ih>m  despising  it,  and  compeb  the 
latter  to  philosophize.*^  Phomutus,  De  Natura  Deor.  cap.  '65.  p.  235.  09n#  ^  h 
lUkvai  caj  rtSXXa  ruiv  fiv^ixutQ  irapadtioa^ai  irtpi  Qtdv  ioKovvruv  avajaydr 

^vvaiOf    irtKT^itQt  Sn    onx  oi    rvxoi'rtQ   lykvoyro   oi   iraXaioi,  dWA  tal 

evviivai  rtjv  rov  Koufiov  i^vviv  tieavof,  xal  ifphq  to  ^id  <njft(36\iay  Kai  cuviyiioTUf 
^iXo<ro0^<rai  irtpi  ai/Trjt  evcTrt^opoi,  '*  In  this  manner  you  will  be  able  to  refcr  to 
the  truth  all  the  other  fabulous  accounts  handed  down  on  the  subject  of  the  godik 
being  persuaded  that  the  ancients  were  men  of  no  ordinary  wisdom,  but  sble  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  world,  and  happy  in  their  mode  of  explaining  it  by 
means  of  symbols  and  figures."  Dionysius  Halicamaasus,  or  whatever  other  autbw  it 
was,  in  his  Vita  Homeri,  p.  323.  ed.  T.  Gale :  Ei  ik  ci*  atviyfidriay  Kai  /(v3iMr 
\6yuv  rtvtav  ifi^aivtrai  rd  votjfiaTa,  oh  xpi^  vapdBo^ou  tjytXa^ait  "  MoreoTer, 
that  he  ^Homur)  expresses  his  sentiments  by  figures  and  certnin  fabulous  namtireRi 

ought  not  to  be  deemed  strange."    Tooro   ydp  a'lTiov rwv    dpxaUtv  4^i 

"  For  this  custom  of  the  ancients   is  the  reason,"  OKutQ  ol    Afia^tlc  f^V  Kanik^ 
v&m  TovTutv,  lap  oi  iitvavrai  ffvyiLvat,   **  why  the  ignorant  do  not  despise  tooio 
things  which  they  cannot  understand."    And  who  has  not  heard  of  the  sjmboliof 
Pythagoras,  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  other  things  of  the  kind  ?  To 
declare  freely  my  own  mind,  however,  I  have  ever  entertained  very  strong  donta 
on  the  whole  of  this  matter.      I    really  admit  that  wise  men  formerly  kept  many 
doctrines  to  themselves,  or  taught  them  only  to  their  more  favoured  disciples,  to  sToid 
provoking  the  fury  of  the  superstitious  multitude ;  I  grant  also  that  moral  prece^ 
were  fre<iuently  put  forth  in  the  garb  of  fiible,  with  the  view  of  being  more  ntMf 
instilled  into  men*s  minds ;  and  moreover,  that  some  philosophers  were  continoally  i^ 
peating  certain  short  and  pithy  sayings,  in  order  to  excite  in  their  hearers  the  reoo^ 
lection  of  particular  duties  and  doctrines,  without  a  long  circuit  of  words.      But  I 
can  never  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  ancient  philosopher  was  so  besotted  sn^ 
insane  as  to  impart  to  the  people  sound  and  noble  precepts  on  God  and  divine  thin^ 
clothed  and  disguised  in  ridiculous,  obscene,  and  most  absurd  fables.     In  the  ^^ 
place,  I  question  the  authority  of  almost  all  the  ancient  writers  who  affirm  this  ^ 
have  been  the  case,  partly  because  they  bring  forward  no  argument  in  proof^  part*T 
because  the  very  interpretations  of  these  fiibles,  which  they  foist  upon  their  resd^"* 
are  forced  and  admirably  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  lastly,  because  I  obsef^ 
most  of  these  authors  to  possess  more  ingenuity  than  judgment.     I  speak  not  of  '^ 
having  been  manifestly  the  interest  of  almost  all  those  who  attributed  so  much  rec^'^ 
dite  wisdom  to  the  fables,  that  such  should  be  the  general  belief,  in  order  that  t^^ 
might  the  more  easily  confirm  the  doctrines  which  they  themselves  deemed  true  by  ^  . 
testimonies  of  the  ancients,  whose  authority  was  always  held  in  the  very  highest  e^^' 
mation.     In  the  second  place,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  ancients  should  1*^7 
betaken  themselves  to  this  course.     Wise  men,  we  are  told,  were  anxious  to  ezcl«^ 
the  vulgar,  rude  and  ignorant  as  it  was  for  the  most  part,  from  the  knowledge  of  dit^  ^^ 
truths,  which  require  a  mind  already  purified  and  polished  by  l«iming.    On  ^^?* 
account  they  used  the  disguise  of  fables,  lest  these  mysteries  should  be  di^^ged  to  '^ 
uninitiated.     If  this  be  true,  then  truly  these  ancient  professors  of  wisdom  must  h^^^ 
been  wonderfully  clever  and  ingenious !     They  are  unwilling  that  the  people  sho'*-^' 
become  acquainted  with  these  mysteries  :  whether  wisely  or  otherwise,  I  shadl  not  t^  ^* 
inquire.     But  in  order  to  obtain  this  end,  they  invent  the  most  foolish  and  ridicul  ^^ 
fables,  and  in  these,  conceal  what  they  consider  to  be  the  most  im]>orlant  of  precei>^* 
a  course,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  absurd.     It  certainly  would  have  been  much  bc'K.^ 
to  have  kept  these  doctrinen  altogether  secret,  especially  as  they  were  not  at     ^ 
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iXy.  We  have  now  dispatched  the  first  of  those  three 
proposed  to  be  insisted  on,  viz.  that  the  Pagans  worshipped 
oa  the  same  supreme  God,  under  manv  personal  names,  so 
Qnch  of  their  polytheism  was  but  seeming  and  phantastical, 
ideed  nothing  but  the  polyonymy  of  one  supreme  God, 
naking  many  poetical  and  political  gods  of  that  one  natural 
and  thus  worshipping  God  by  parts  and  piece-meal,  ao- 
ig  to  that  clear  acKnowledgment  of  Maximus  Madaurensis^ 
I  cited:  Unius  summi  Dei  virtutes,  per  mundanum  opus 
is,  nos  multis  vocabulis  invocamus;  et  dum  ejus  quasi 
\m  membra  carptim  variis  supplicationibus  prosequimur, 
colere  videmur,  "  The  virtues  of  the  one  supreme  God 
A  throughout  the  whole  world,  we  (Pagans)  invoke  under 
several  names ;  and  so  prosecuting,  with  our  supplications, 
it  were  divided  members,  must  needs  be  thought  to  worship 
hole,  we  leaving  out  nothing  of  him."     We  shall  proce^ 


JO  communicate  them,  than  to  have  imposed  in  this  manner  upon  the  mul- 

But  first,  these  clever  persons  disclose  in  a  certain  way  that  which  they  wish 
to  know,  and  which  they  had  the  power  of  keeping  to  themselves  :  secondly, 
itead  of  selecting  honourable  and  beautiful  images,  they  clothe  it  in  the  grossest 
t  absurd  fiiblcs,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  risk  of  having  that  brought  to 
licb  they  wished  to  be  unknown :   and  lastly,  without  the  slightest  reason, 

themselves  as  philosophers  by  contaminating  the  ignorant  and  innocent  vulgar 
)  foulest  errors.     The  man  who  wishes  to  keep  all  others  in  ignorance  of  philo- 

truths,  which  he  himself  has  discovered  with  great  labour,  although  he  may 
nevertheless  in  some  measure  excusable :  but  he  who  without  any  necessity 
.  those  whom  he  is  desirous  of  excluding  from  his  rites,  and  when  he  might 
sen  silent,  fills  them  with  impious  doctrines,  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
d  subversive  of  all  virtue  and  morality,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  detestation  to 

men,  and  to  be  ignominiously  expelled  from  the  society  of  philosophers.  Let 
lerefore,  who  assert  that  the  ancient  sages  veiled  great  and  important  truth  in 
I  and  fables,  consider  the  light  they  are  representing  them  in  by  ascribing  to 
ich  fallacies  and  impostures.  But  some  one  will  object  perhaps :  What  do  you 
>*the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  the  symbols  of  Pythagoras  ?  Are  not  these 
that  there  existed  men  who  considered  this  mode  of  veiling  the  truths  to  be 
nd  beneficial  ?  To  speak  cimdidly,  I  think  very  little  of  either,  and  am  not  one 
!  who  are  eternally  labouring  to  discover  in  them  hidden  treasures.  The  symbols 
lagoras  I  hold  to  be  proofs  not  of  profound  wisdom  but  of  gross  superstition  in 
losopher.  For  example,  he  forbade  his  disciples  to  eat  bc^ns.  This  precept, 
standing  all  that  may  be  said  of  its  recondite  sense  by  so  many  of  the  ancients 
dems,  I  accept  without  any  interpretation ;  and  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  doing 
an  demonstrate,  if  necessary,  by  such  arguments,  drawn  from  the  history  of 
onBf  as  no  impartial  man  will  be  disposed  to  impugn.  But,  when  once  Py- 
s  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learning  and  wisdom,  his  unthinking 
■B  easily  suffered  themselves  to  suppose  that  every  sentence  he  uttered  con- 
Bome  recondite  precept  or  other  of  wonderful  importance.  On  the  hieroglyphics 
Egyptians,  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion.  Nor  do  I  now  abandon  it.  The 
m   priests  having  accidentally  discovered  certain  columns  of  a  bygone  age, 

with  various  figures  and  characters,  and  being  ignorant  of  this  mode  of  ancient 
,  rashly  concluded,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Egypt  had  expressed  all 'their 

and  learning  in  those  characters.    Each  therefore  exercised  his  own  genius  in 
sting  them,  and  conceived  he  would  be  acting  wisely  by  following  the  same 
e,  and  making  known  his  thoughts  by  signs  and  figures  of  his  own.    Consult 
larks  professedly  upon  this  subject  above, 
md  Augustinum  Epist.  16.  p.  15.  tom.  2.  opp. 
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to  the  second  head  proposed,  that  bemde§  tlus  polyonyinj  of  one 
supreme  God  io  the  poetical  and  (UTil  thoologT  of  the  Pi^a^ 
which  was  their  seeining  and  phootiuUo  polytheism,  tbcy  lad 
another  real  polytheism  also ;  they  aclmowlednng  in  their 
oatural  and  philosophic  theol<^7  likewise  a  multipOinty  of  godi, 
that  la,  of  subsfaintial  understanding  beings,  superior  to  mdo, 
really  existing  in  the  world.  Which  though  they  were  oalled  by 
them  gods,  yet  were  they  not  therefore  supposed  to  be  aytvv^m 
and  avToytviTi;,  "  unaude  and  self-exiatent,  or  independent 
beings,"  but  all  of  them  (one  only  excepted)  yivvirxA  ^wl,  "ge- 
nerated gods,"*  according  to  the  larger  notion  of  that  wnd 
before  declared ;  that  is,  though  not  Kara  ;^pf{vov,  yet  at  lewt, 
an-'  aiTi'ac  ytwitrol,  though  not  as  "  made  in  time,"  yet  as  "  pnh 
duced  from  a  BU{)crior  oanseb"*  Plutarch  propounding  this  tar 
one  amongst  his  Platonic  qneations,  why  6  ovwrorw  Ococ.  "  the 
highest  and  supreme  God,  was  called  by  Plato,  both  the  &tha 
and  maker  of  all  things,  ^ves  this  reply  to  it  in  the  words  - 
before  cited  :  *H  Tt^v  ftiv  dctDv  rCtv  ycvvqruv  teal  twv  avOfMunw 
Trarfip  iariv  ((uc  "O/i^ipoc  ivovofiaZu)  jtoiiit-^c  Si  tuiv  iXo-vwv  m1 
a^'U^tov,  "  Tliat  perhaps  he  was  said  to  be  the  father  of  all  the 
generated  g«ls  and  of  men  (as  he  is  also  styled  in  Homer)  but 
the  maker  of  all  other  irrational  and  inanimate  beings."  From 
which  passage  of  Plutarch's  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  6  ovwrorw 
GtoC)  "  the  one  highest  God,"  being  every  way  ayivvnroc,  "  nn- 
made"  and  "  unproduced,"  was  thought  to  be  the  maker  or  father 
of  all  the  other  gods,  therefore  called  -ytwriroi.  Which  is  further 
plainly  declared  elsewhere  b}-  the  same  Plutarch  in  these  words  :t 
nXartiJvoc  irarlpa  kqi  iroiiirjji'  row  rt  Koaftov  koi  r&iv  aWwv  -ytir 
VtiThiv  Tov  aytvvirrbv  kqI  atbiov  6(oi>  iirovotiaZnvTo^,  "  Plato 
calleth  the  one  unmade  and  eternal  God  the  father  and  maker  of 
the  world,  and  of  all  other  things  generated."  And  though  some 
of  those  many  gods  of  Plato's  were  by  him  also  called  atSioif  or 
*'  eternal,"  yet  were  they  likewise  ytwiiroi  too,  in  another  sense, 
that  is,  "  produced"  and  "  derived,"  by  way  of  emanation,  from 
that  one,  who  is  every  way  ayivvvTOf;,  "  underived  and  inde- 
pendent upon  any  other  cauae,  And  thus  Proclus  univereally 
pronounces  :|  To  tlvat  Siiov^  iravTi^  oi  ^lot  cia  tov  Ttpbirov  tYoum 
Sihv,  "  All  the  gods  owe  their  being  gods  to  the  first  God,  he 
adding,  that  he  is  therefore  called  wifyi)  t^c  ^c6tiitoc,  "  the 
fountain  of  the  godhead." 

Wherefore  the  "  many  gods"  of  the  intelligent  Pagans  were 

"  p.  313.254. 

*  Every  one  who  hw  looked  into  either  Plnutiis  or  Plotinus  will  be  aware  that  the 
junior  Platoniiti  made  this  dininction  between  jtenerBtton  icarik  jfOilvav  and  genenlion 
i^r'  airiat.  But  thst  the  umc  wna  oliaerTe<<  ly  all  the  more  intelligent  of  tboee  who 
inacertnin  mennire  oiMrted  ■  plurality  ofgoda,  as  the  learned  Doclai  aeeini  to  aMnoie, 
ia  more  1  think  lliati  aui  be  prored. 

t  Sympos.  lib.  8.  c.  1.     [P.  718.]  J  Theol.  P.  lib.  S.  e.  7.    [P.  132.] 
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derived  from  one  God,  and  but  virovpyoi  Swdfinc  (as  Plutarch 
somewhere  calls  them),  "  the  subservient  powers,"  or  "  ministers 
of  the  one  supreme,  unmade  Deity."  Which  (as  hath  been 
before  observed)  was  frequently  called  by  these  Pagans  0€6c, 
"  God,**  KOT  iKoxhv,  or  in  way  of  eminency  ;  as  likewise  were 
those  other  inferior,  or  generated  gods,  in  way  of  distinction 
from  him,  called  ^eoiy  "  the  gods."  And  accordingly  the  sense 
of  Celsus  is  thus  represented  in  Origen:*  Gcouc  oij/uioupyovc 
«va*  TravTtDv  crcii/iarcov,  fiovrig  ^vx'i^  tpyov  ouerijc  Otou,  **  That 
the  gods  were  the  makers  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals,  the  souls 
of  them  only  being  the  work  of  god."  Moreover,  these  inferior 
gods  are  styled  by  Ammianus  Marcellinu8,t  substantiales  potes- 
tates,  "  substantial  powers,"  probably  in  way  of  distinction  from 
those  other  pagan  gods,  that  were  not  substantial,  but  only  so 
many  names  and  notions  of  the  one  supreme  god,  or  liis  powers 
severally  personated  and  deified,  which  substantial  powers  of 
Am.  Marcellinus,^  (as  divination  and  prophecy  was,  by  their 
means,  imparted  to  men)  were  all  said  to  be  subject  to  that  one 
sovereign  Deity  called  Themis:  whom  (saith  he)  the  ancient 
theologers  seated  in  cubili  et  solio  Jovis,  "  in  the  bed-chamber 
and  throne  of  Jupiter ;"  as  indeed  some  of  the  poets  have  made 
her  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  others  his  sister.  And  Anax- 
archus^  in  Plutarch  styles  her  wapeSpov  tov  Atog,  "  Jupiter's 
assessor,"  though  that  philosopher  abused  the  fable,  and  grossly 
depraved  the  meaning  of  it,  as  if  it  signified  irav  to  npaxuiv  virb 
TOV  KparovvTog  difiirov  ilvai  koL  Sckoiov,  "  That  whatsoever  is 

•  Lib.  4.  p.  200.  t  Lib.  22. 

^  HiBtoriar.  lib.  21.  cap.  1.  p.  263.     Subetantiales,  says  he,  potestates  ritu  di verso 
placate,  velut  ex  perpetuis  sortium  venis  vaticinia  mortalitati  suppeditant,  "  The  sub- 
tt§ntial  powers  appeased  by  different  riCes  supply  prophecies  to  mortals  ns  if  from  per- 
p^ual  fountains  of  oracles.^    Dr.  Cudworth,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  guilty  of 
two  errors  in  interpreting  this  passage.     I.  He  supposes  the  substantial  powers  to  be 
BO  caUed  by  Ammianus,  by  way  of  distinguishing  the  really  subsisting  from  the  ficti- 
tioos  gods,    lliis  is  a  conjecture,  resting  upon  no  foundation.     In  this  passage  the  sub- 
stantial powers  are  no  doubt  those  demons  which  the  Platonists,  whose  doctrine  Am- 
mianus appears  from  various  parts  of  his  History  to  have  favoured,  supposed  to  preside 
over  divination.     On  these  gods  or  demons  Jamblichus  discourses  at  some  length  De 
Mysteriis  ^Egyptior.  sect.  3.  cap.  11.  p.  72.  &c.      But  why   Ammianus  calls    these 
demons  substantial  is  as  difficult  to  be  understood  as  the  whole  of  his  style,  which 
much  perplexes  readers  by  its  harshness  and  obscurity.     In  lib.  14.  cap.  11.  p.  59. 
he  calls  Nemeais  or  Adrastea  also  substantialem  tutelam,  '*  substantial  protection/' 
which  throws  no  greater  light  upon  the  signification  of  this  word.     I  suspect  Anunianus 
means  by  substantial  powers  those  which  are  not  bound  to  certain  parts  of  the  world, 
but  wander  about  freely  and  subsist  alone.     For,  like  the  Platonists,  whose  precepts  he 
followed,  he  believed  certain  genii  or  demons  to  reside  in  the  stars,  elements,  earth, 
fountains,  and  the  like :  according  to  him  these  powers  were  not  substantial,  since  they 
had  no  substance  of  their  own,  but  made  use  as  it  were  of  that  of  others.     Whereas 
the  substantial  powers  are  those  which  subsist  independently  of  any  body  of  the  kind. 
II.  He  tells  U8  that  Ammianus  makes  these  powers  subject  to  Themis  as  their  sove- 
reign deity.    This,  however,  he  states  according  to  his  own  sense,  and  not  upon  the 
authority  of  Ammianus,  with  whom  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found. 
$  VH.  Alex.     [P.  596.  tom.  1.  opp.] 
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done  by  the  sovereign  power,  is  therefiire  jupt  and  right:" 
wbereas  the  true  moral  thereof  was  this,  that  justice  or  righte- 
ouaneas  site  in  council  with  God,  and  in  hia  mind  and  will,  pre- 
scribes laws  to  nature  and  the  whole  world.  Themis  therefore 
was  another  nauie  of  God,  amongst  the  Pairans,  according  to  his 
universal  consideration,  besides  those  before  raentionca :  «nd 
when  Plato,  in  hia  book  of  lawa,^  would  have  men  to  swear  by 
the  namea  of  those  three  gods,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Themis ;' 
these  were  but  so  many  several  partial  notions  of  the  one  supreme 
Deity ;  the  meaning  thereof  being  no  other  tlian  thift,  as  Pighiue 
observeth,  Timorc  divino,  veritate  ipsa,  ac  a^quitate  sancin 
debere  juramenta-  In  Jove  enim  summi  numinis  potcfltatem, 
falsi  ac  peijurii  vindicem;  in  Apolhne  veritntis  lumen;  in 
Themide,  jus,  fas,  atque  licitum  esse  intelligitur.  Est  enim 
Themis  ipsa  lex  a?terna  atque  universalis,  mundo  ac  natune  pne> 
ecripta ;  or,  according  to  Cicero,  Ratio  recta  aummi  Jovis.  And 
Ficinos,  in  his  conimentarj-  as  to  the  main  agrecth  herewith. 
So  that,  when  the  pagan  theologers  affirmed^  the  Numen  uf 
Themia  to  preside  over  the  spirits  of  the  elements,  aod  al!  dnw 
other  substantial  powers,  from  whom  divination  was  participated 
to  men ;  their  meaning  therein  was  clearly  no  other  than  thta ; 
that  there  was  one  supreme  Deity  ruling  over  all  the  other  godi. 
and  that  the  divine  mind,  which  prescnbeth  laws  to  aatnte  ud 
the  whole  world,  and  contains  all  the  fatal  decrees  in  it,  aooordii^ 
to  the  evolution  of  which  things  come  to  pass  in  the  worid,  wm 
the  fountain  from  whence  all  divination  proceeded ;  as  these 
secrets  were  more  or  less  imparted  from  thence  to  thoae  inf^wr 
created  spirits.  The  philosophy  of  the  pagan  theology  amongit 
the  GreeKs  was  plainlv  no  other  than  this ;  that  there  ia  one 
unmade  self-existent  beity,  the  original  of  all,  and  that  thwe 
are  many  other  substantial  powers  or  spirits,  created  by  it^  as  Ae 
ministers  of  its  providence  m  the  world :  but  there  was  much  <^ 
poetry,  or  poetic  iancy,  intermingled  with  this  plulosopby,  u 
the  flourish  to  it,  to  make  up  their  pagan  theolt^. 

'  Lib.  1 3.  p.  685.  opp.     I  am  ignnmnt,  however,  when  Dr.  Cndworth  i 
thai  the  apinion  here  exprmed  vu  PlntoV 

*  De  Den  Themide,  p.  3S. 

*  In  trrittngthii  the  learned  Doctor  had  in  hti  mind  Amnuanin  ■laDe.iirba 
«a  hare  jiut  been  ducunjng.  But  aa  we  remarked  before,  be  ia  i 
that  Ammtanui  ipeaki  of  die  iptrifi  ^  lh»  tlimetiU:  for  Ammia 
one  ipiriL  Into  the  meaning  of  the  bbte  conceniing  Themit  I  ihall  not  at  praant 
inquire.  Beajdes  Alb.  Pighius,  whose  bonk  De  Themide  haa  been  repuUiibad  hj 
J.  Grononui  in  bis  Antiquit.  OrtEC.  torn,  9.  and  the  authora  mentkiDed  bf  J.  Ak 
FabriciuB,  Bibliolh.  Griec.  lib.  t.  oip.  35.  p.  Stl.  the  celebrated  Jo.  Fred.  Hom- 
bergk  Zum  Vach,  b  a  specific  woric  intitied  Themia,  leu  de  Orta  L«pl  Aanui 
aecundum  Sententiam Ciaicorum.  Magburft.  172S.  4.  has  displajed  mudi  Lewniiif  ia 
the  attempt  to  derelope  the  tnittn  of  thia  fiible.  I  eannot  but  acknovledn,  bowiiTB, 
that  the  whole  hiitoiT  of  Themis  and  ever]'  thing  recorded  of  this  goddaa  aeen  to 
me  to  refute  the  opioioQ  of  these  who  conceive  Thcmii  to  be  the  sapreoM  Dotj 
himself,  or  one  of  the  names  by  whidi  he  was  dengnated  by  the  ancicntB. 
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Thus,  as  hath  been  before  declared,  the  Pagans  held  both  one 
God,  and  many  gods,  in  different  senses ;  one  unmade  self-ex- 
istent Deity,  and  many  generated  or  created  gods ;  Onatus^^  the 
Pythagorean  declaring,  that  they  who  asserted  one  only  God, 
and  not  many,  ^^  understood  not  what  the .  dignity  and  majesty 
of  the  divine  transcendency  consisted  in,  namely  in  ruling  over 
gods ;"  and  Plotinus^  conceiving,  that  the  supreme  god  was  most 
of  all  glorified,  not  by  being  "contracted  mto  one,"  but  "by 
having  multitudes  of  gods,  derived  from  him,  and  dependent  on 
him ;  and  that  the  honour  done  to  them  redounded  unto  him. 
Where  there  are  two  things  to  be  distinguished;  first,  that, 
according  to  the  pagan  Theists,  God  was  no  solitarv  being ;  but 
that  there  were  multitudes  of  gods,  or  substantial  powers,  and 
living  understanding  natures,  superior  to  men,  which  were  neither 
self-existent,  nor  yet  generated  out  of  matter,  but  all  generated 
or  created  from  one  supreme.  Secondly,  that  forasmucn  as  these 
were  all  supposed  to  have  some  influence,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  afiairs  of  mankind,  thev  were 
therefore  all  of  them  conceived  to  be  the  due  objects  oi  men's 
religious  worship,  adoration  and  invocation;  and  accordingly 
was  the  pagan  devotion  scattered  amongst  them  alL  Nor  were 
the  gods  of  the  oriental  Pagans  neither  mere  dead  statues  and 
images,  ais  some  would  conclude  from  the  Scripture,  but  ^*  living 
understanding  beings,  superior  to  men,"  (though  worshipped  in 
images^  according  to  that  reply  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  Daniel  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  required  them  to  tell  his  dream, 
"  There  is  none  other,  that  can  show  this  thing  before  the  king, 
except  those  gods,  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh ;"  that  is,  the 
immortal  ^ods,  or  who  are  exalted  above  the  condition  of  human 
frailty.  Though  some  conceive,^  that  these  words  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  a  peculiar  sort  of  gods ;  namely,  that  this  was  such 
a  thing,  as  could  not  be  done  by  those  demons  and  lower  aerial 
gods,  which  frequently  converse  with  men,  but  was  reserved  to  a 
higher  rank  of  gods,  who  are  above  human  converse.  Now,  as 
to  the  former  of  these  two  things,  that  God  is  no  solitary  being, 
but  that  there  are  multitudes  of  understanding  beings  superior 
superior  to  men,  the  creatures  and  ministers  of  one  supreme 
God ;  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  fully 
agree  with  the  Pagans  herein :  "  Thousand  thousands  ministered 
unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood  before 


**  Libro  Tlipl  Otov  cat  Otiov  apud  Stobsum  in  Eclogis  Phyaic  lib.  I.  cap.  1.  p.  4. 

'  I  abould  like  him  to  have  pointed  out  the  place  where  Plotinus  has  said  so.  Of 
aU  the  passages  in  this  author,  which  treat  of  the  gods,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  one  entirely  corresponding  to  the  sentiment  here  given. 

'  The  opinion  here  glanced  at  is  that  of  Hugo  Grotius,  Comro.  ad  h.  1.  p.  412.  ed. 
Ptois.  which  I  should  not  positively  reject,  although  I  consider  the  interpretation  of 
those,  who  suppose  the  Magians  to  mean  the  gods  generally,  is  equally  probable. 
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bim;"*'  and  "  Ye  are  come  to  an  umnmeimble  oompany  of 
aDgeIs."t  But  the  latter  of  them,  tiut  religious  vonhip  and 
invocation  doth  of  right  belong  to  tbese  a«Bted  ajnTits,  is  oob- 
atantly  denied  and  condemned  in  these  writings  tlut  beii^  ■ 
thing  peculiarly  reserved  to  that  one  God,  who  was  the  cratUor 
of  heaven  and  earth.  And  thus  is  that  prophecy  of  Jeiemy  to 
be  understood,  expressed  in  the  Chaldaic  tongoe,  that  so  the 
Jews  might  have  it  in  readiness  for  those  CWdean  idolaten, 
when  they  cnme  into  Babylon :  "  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  them, 
the  gods,  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  shall 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens."}  lliat  ii^ 
there  shall  come  a  time  when  none  shall  be  "  reli^oualy  wor- 
shipped" any  where  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  save  only 
that  God  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  he  without 
images  too.  Which  prophecy,  but  in  part  yet  fulfilled,  shall 
then  have  its  complete  accomplishment,  when  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  shall  become  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  hii 
Christ.§  -Viid  thus  is  the  cuntrovcray  rightly  stated  betwixt 
the  Pagans  and  the  Cliristians  by  Lactantius:^  Scd  fortasee 
quEcrat  aliqiiis  a  nobis,  qiiod  apud  Ciceronem  qurerit  Hortensiua; 
m  Deus  unus  est,  qu:e  esse  bcata  aolitudo  queat  ?  Tanquam 
1109,  qui  unum  esse  dicimus,  dcsertum  ac solitarium  esse  dicamue. 
Habet  enim  niiiiistros,  qnos  vocamua  nuntios.  Et  est  btod 
verum,  quod  dixissc  Scnccum  suprH  rctuli;  genuisse  regni  sui 
ministros  Dcum.  Vcritin  hi  neque  dii  sunt,  neque  deos  ee 
vocari  aiit  coli  volunt ;  quippc,  qui  nihil  pneter  jussum  ac  volon- 
tatcm  Dei  faciant,  "  As  if  we  who  say,  there  is  but  one  God, 
therefore  ma<lc  a  solitary  and  deserted  Deity.  >Vhereaa  we 
acknowledge,  that  God  batli  his  ministers,  whom  we  call  angeb; 
and  we  grant  that  to  be  true,  which  was  before  cited  out  of 
Seneca,  that  Gixl  hath  generated  or  created  ministers  of  hit 
kingdom.  But  tlieae  are  neither  gods,  nor  would  they  be 
called  gods,  nor  worshipped ;  forasmuch  as  they  only  exe- 
cute the  will  and  command  of  God."  And  again  afterwards 
to  the  same  pui'iwse :  Si  eos  multitudo  delectat,  non  duodecim 
dicimus,  nee  trccciitos  se.1!^^inta  qiiinqiic  (ut  Oqtheiis)  sed  innu* 
merabilcs,  et  aiguinuis  corum  errures  in  divcrsura,  qui  tam  paucoe 
putnnt.  Sciaiit  tamcn,  ([uo  nomine  ap[K'lhm  dcbeant;  ne  Deum 
veruni  violent,  cujus  nomcn  cxpununt,  dum  pluribus  tribuunt, 
&c.  "  If  multitude  delight  them,  we  say  not,  tliat  there  are 
twelve,  nor  yet  thi-ee  hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  Oqjheus,  but  in- 
numerable. And  ive  tax  their  error,  on  the  contrary,  who  think 
them  to  be  so  few.  Xeverthelcss,  let  them  know  by  wlwt  name 
they  ought  to  be  called,  lest  thoy  violate  the  true  God,  whoae 

•    lf.m.  vii,  lit.  +  Ilth.  111. -i-J. 

t  J^r.x.  11,  f   Rov.xi.  15. 

'  Inetit.  Uiviii.  lib.  I.  Ciii^  7.  i>.'.50.  jl. 
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me  is  profaned  when  it  is  given  to  many."  From  which  pas- 
^  of  Liactantius  it  plainly  appeareth^  that  the  main  contro- 
rsy  between  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans  was  then  only 
is,  '*  Whether  or  no  the  created  ministers  of  the  supreme 
od  might  be  called  gods,  and  religiously  worshipped."  But 
is  pagan  objection  agamst  the  solitary  Deity  of  the  Christians 
by  some  ancient  Christian  writers  also  otherwise  answered ; 
imely,  from  those  three  hypostases  or  persons  of  the  trinity; 
ley  affirming  upon  that  account,  that  though  Christians  did  not 
Jmowledge  such  a  multitude  of  gods  as  the  Pagans,  yet  did 
ley  not  therefore  make  God  a  solitary  and  sterile  bein^,  before 
le  creation  neither,  as  the  Jews  did ;  but  went  in  a  middle  way 
stwixt  Jews  and  Pagans,  they  interpreting  Moses  also  his 
ciamus  hominem,  to  this  sense. 

XXXVL  We  shall  now  show  particularly  what  these  many 
yds  of  the  Pagans  were.  It  hath  been  often  observed,  that  the 
agans  were  divided  in  their  philosophic  or  natural  theology,  as 
>  their  opinions  concerning  the  supreme  God ;  some  of  them 
linking,  to  Oc/ov  e^yprifxivov  elvai  r^c  oXrig  Avtnwgj  *^  that  the 
ipreme  Deity  was  an  abstract  being,  elevated  above  nature  and 
le  whole  world ;"  but  others,  that  he  was  nothing  higher  than 
I  anima  mimdi,  or  ".  soul  of  the  world."  Now  the  former  of 
lese  two  were  chiefly  amongst  the  Greeks,  the  Pythagoreans 
id  the  Platonists,  who  had  accordingly  several  ilistinctions 
Qongst  them  concerning  their  gods,  as  between  the  vTrtpK6(rjuoi 
loi  and  the  iyKoa/juoi,  ^^  the  super-mundane  and  the  mundane 
tdBi"  the  S^col  aiSioi  and  the  yevvriToi,  the  ^^  eternal"  and  the 
generated  gods ;"  that  word  "  latter"  being  now  taken  in  a 
irrower  and  more  confined  sense,  for  such  as  were  made  in 
ne,  or  had  a  banning  of  their  existence :  and  lastly,  the 
nfTol  Srsoi  and  the  aKT^rrroX^  the  "  intelligible"  and  the  "  sen- 
ile gods."*  And  the  vircpKocr/iioi,  aiciot  and  vonroi  ^€ol, 
supermundane,  eternal,"  and  "  intelligible  gods,"  of  these  Py- 
agoreans  and  Platonists,  were  first  of  all,  and  principally,  those 
ilc  ooxiKol  wroaraaug  (as  Plotinus  calls  them),  those  "  three 
vine  hypostases,"  that  have  the  nature  of  principles  in  the  uni- 
trse,  viz.  Tagathon  or  Hen,  Nous  and  Psyche,  or  Monad,  Mind 
d  SouL     That  this  trinity  was  not  first  of  all  a  mere  invention 

Plato's,  but  much  ancicnter  than  him,  is  plainly  affirmed  by 
btinus  in  these  words  :*  Kal  {Ivai  rovg  Xoyovg  rovtrSs  fjirj 
ivobg,  fifj  Si  vvvy  aWa  vaXai  juiv  dpfitr^ai  fArj  avaireirraiiAivwgy 
vg  Si  vvv  \6yovg  i^Tiyifrag  IfccTvetii/  yeyovivm'  fxaprvpioig  tticttcu- 
^fiivoig  rag  S6^ag  ravrag  iraXaiag  c7i/ac,  roTc  avroii  row  IlXarcuvoc 
iafa/iaaiv'  {jTrrtro  filv  ovv  Koi  riapjuevfSijc  irporepov  r^c  roialfrrig 

'  On  aU  these  gods  of  the  junior  Platonists  no  one  will  be  consulted  to  greater  ad- 
itage  than  Proclus  in  his  Theologia  Platonica. 
»  Ennead  5.  lib.  I.    [P.  489.] 
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S6^i)t,  "  That  tliese  doctrinea  are  not  new,  nor  of  yeoterdsy, 
but  have  been  very  anciently  delivered,  though  obecurely  (the 
diacourees  now  extimt  being  but  explications  of  them)  appeare 
from  Pbito'a  own  writings;  Parracnides  before  biin  having 
insisted  on  them." 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Pannentdes  was  addicted  to  llie 
Pythagoric  sect,  and  therefore  probable  that  this  doctrine  of  a 
divine  triad  was  one  of  the  arcanums  of  that  school  alaa  Which 
is  further  confirmed  from  hence,  because  Numenius  a  famous 
Pythagorean  cntertsined  it  as  such.  And  Moderatua  (aa  Sim- 
phcias  infonneth  us)  plainly  athrmeth  this  trinity  of  principles  i| 
to  have  been  a  Pythagoric  cabala  :"  ODroe  yap  koto  roue  Hyflft- 
yoptSov^  TO  ftii'  npGirov  !i>  xiirip  to  ov  koI  iraaav  oviriav  airo^ai- 
vrrai"  rd  Si  Af^rtpov  tv,  fiirtp  tori  to  ivToic  ov  koI  voiitov,  to 
JiSn  ^Jfalv  ilvut'  ro  ^i  TplTOv  Urtp  itrrl  'pu\tKOv,  fUT()(itv  too  ivuf 
ml  rwv  tiSw)'.  "  This  (Moderatua)  declarelh  that,  according  to 
the  Pythagoreans,  the  first  one  or  unity  is  above  all  essence; 
that  the  second  one,  which  is  that  which  truly  is,  and  intelli^pble, 
according  to  them,  is  the  ideas ;  and  that  the  third,  which  is 
psychical  or  aoul,  partakcth  both  of  the  first  unity,  and  of  the 
ideas."  Lastly,  we  have  Jamblicbus'  testimony  also  in  Proclot' 
to  the  same  purpose :  TpiTc  ilvat  S(o&c  toOtov^  ksI  irapa  roic 
llv^ayopdoig  vfivovftivovg,  "That  there  were  three  gods  aln 
praised  hy,  the  PythE^reana."  Now  we  have  before  showed 
that    Py^!U!;orae'  phiWjphy   was  derived    from    the   Oqduo 


cabala,  which  Proclus  in  another  placet  thus  fully  i 
"Awarra  yap  ii  Trap'  EAXiiffl  QtoXoyta  T^f 'Oii^oc^c  i**"!  fivvrmytt- 
•yfaf  tryoiioc"  wpbirov  plv  nvZay6pou  wapa  AyXatubfutOv  ri  nil 
btbiv  opyia  BiSa^BiVTop'  ^turipov  Si  nAorwvor  vwoSi^UfUiMHt  rqi* 
TavTfAij  TTtpi  TovTUtv  IvKTrfifir}!!  £K  Ti  Tbiv  IluBayoptfwtt  kbI 
'Op^iKwv  ypattfiaTuiv,  "  All  the  theology  of  tihe  Gtoeks  wis 
derived  from  the  Orphic  Mystagogia;  Pythagoras  b^i^  fint 
instructed  by  Aglaopnemus  m  the  Orphie  Or^a,  or  mysteries 
concerning  the  gods ;  and  Plato  being  the  next  who  received  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  these  divine  things,  both  out  of  the 
Pythagoric  and  the  Orphic  writings."  And  that  a  trinity  was 
part  of  that  Orphic  cabala,  we  have  already  proved  out  of 
Amelius,  he  affirming  (in  Proclus)  that  Plato's  tlu%e  Hags  were 
the  same  with  Orpheus'  trinity  of  Phanes,  Uranua,  and  CroDoa 
Moreover,  since  all  these  three,  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato, 
travelling  .into  Egypt,  were  there  initiated  in  that  arcane 
theology  of  the  Egyptians  (called  Hermaical),  it  seemetfa  pnriH 
able  (as  was  before  observed)  that  thia  doctrine  of  a  divine  triid 
was  also  part  of  the  arcane  theology  of  the  ^[yptiana.     It  bath   - 

•  In  Ar.  Pbys.  p.  SO. 

•  Coinin.  in  Timmm  Piston,  lib.  3.  p.  St. 
t  Thcol.  PlaU  lib.  1.  (•{>.  6.    [P.  13.] 
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been  also  noted  that  there  were  some  footsteps  of  such  a  trinity 
in  the  Mithraic  mysteries  amongst  the  Persians,  derived  from 
Zoroaster ;  as  likewise  that  it  was  expressly  contained  in  the 
magic  or  Chaldaic  orades,  of  whatsoever  authority  they  may  be. 
Moreover,  it  hath  been  signified  that  the  Samothracians  had 
very  anciently  a  certain  trinity  of  gods,  that  were  the  highest  of 
all  their  gods,  and  that  called  by  an  Hebrew  name  too,  Cabbirim, 
or  the  mighty  gods :  and  that  from  thence  the  Boman  Capitoline 
trinity  of  gods  was  derived;  the  second  whereof  was  Minerva, 
which  among  the  Latins,  as  Athena  among  the  Greeks,  was 
understood  to  signify  the  divine  wisdom.  Lastly,  the  ternary, 
or  triad,  was  not  only  accounted  a  sacred  number  amongst  the 
Pythagoreans,  but  also,  as  containing  some  mystery  in  nature, 
was  therefore  made  use  of  by  other  Greeks  and  Pagans,  in  their 
religious  rites ;  as  Aristotle  informeth  us  :*  Aio  napa  r^c  ^(xritoq 
VLkii^Artq  &<rjrep  v6fxovg  iKilvrigy  Koi  irpog  ra^  ayiardag  twv  ^ewv 
XpwfAfOa  T^  apiOfidl^  TovTf^y  "  Wherefore  from  nature,  and  as  it 
were  observing  her  laws,  have  we  taken  this  number  of  three, 
making  use  oi  the  same  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  gods,  and  other 
purifications.*^ 

Now  since  it  cannot  well  be  conceived,  how  such  a  trinity  of 
divine  hypostases  should  be  first  discovered  merely  by  himoian 
wit  and  reason,  though  there  be  nothing  id  it  (if  rightly  under- 
stood) that  is  repugnant  to  reason ;  and  since  there  are  in  the 
ancient  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  certain  significations  of  a 
plurality  in  the  Deity,  or  of  more  than  one  hypostasis,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  which  Ploclus  asserteth  of  thb  trinity, 
as  it  was  contained  in  the  Chaldaic  Oracles,  to  be  true,  that  it 
was  at  first  deoTrapaSoroc  ^io\oy(ay  "  a  theology  of  divine  tradi- 
tion or  revelation,''  or  a  divine  cabala,  viz.  amongst  the  Hebrews 
first,  and  from  them  afterwards  communicated  to  the  Egyptians 
and  other  nations.  Neither  ought  it  be  thought  any  considerable 
objection  to  the  contrary  because  the  Platonists,  Pythagoreans, 
and  other  Pagan  theolo^ers,  did  not  express  this  their  trmity,  in 
the  very  words  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  nor  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Nicene  council.  Forasmuch  as  this  mystery  was 
gradually  imparted  to  the  world,  and  that  first  but  sparingly  to 

*  De  Coelo,  lib.  1.  cnp.  5.     [Cap.  1.  p.  610.  torn.  1.  opp.] 

*  On  the  Orphic,  Penian,  and  Pythagoric  trinity  I  have  already  said  what  will 
toffioe  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  subject.  But  such  remarks  as  seem  to  me 
to  be  required  by  way  of  illustration  or  stricture  upon  the  long  and  erudite  digres- 
■oo  here  entered  into  on  the  Platonic  trinity,  I  purpose  bringing  forward  altogether  in 
tlie  PrefiiGe.  For  as  our  excellent  author  pays  but  little  attention  to  arrangement,  and 
frequently  separates  matters  which  it  would  have  been  better  to  discuss  in  connexion, 
I  am  aftaid  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  examine  all  his  conclusions  in  parts,  lest  I 
should  confuse  and  perplex  my  readers.  I  pass  over  other  reasons,  which  lead  me  to 
consider  it  the  preferable  course  to  explain  the  whole  of  this  disputation,  which  since 
Dr.  Cudworth's  time  has  given  rue  to  various  controversies,  in  continued  and  un- 
intermpted  order. 
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the  Hebrews  themselves,  cither  in  their  written  or  oral  cnUlm; 
but  afterwards  tuore  fully  under  Christianity,  the  whole  frame 
whereof  waa  built  therenpon.  Nevertheless  woa  it  not  so  dis- 
tinctly and  precisely  determined,  nor  so  punctually  and  Bcrupu- 
lously  stated  among  the  Cliristiana  neither,  till  after  the  rising 
up  of  heresies  concerning  it.  Nor  when  all  was  done,  did  the 
orthodox  themselves  lit  first  universally  agree  in  the  signification 
of  the  word  'OnaOaiof,  "  co-cssential,"  or  " consubstantiaL"  Nor 
lastly,  is  it  a  ihiiig  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  such  a 
difficult  and  mysterious  point  as  this,  there  should  be  some 
diversity  of  apprelicnsioas  amongst  the  reputed  orthodox  Cliris- 
tiana themselves ;  and  much  less  therefore  amongst  pagans  and 
philosophers.  However,  we  freely  acknowledge,  that  as  this 
divine  cabala  waa  but  little  understood  by  many  of  those  who 
entertained  it  iunung  the  Pagans,  so  was  it  by  divers  of  them 
much  depraved  and  adulterated  also. 

For  first,  the  Piij^ns  universally  called  this  their  trinity,  a 
trinity  of  gods,  rhv  II|0(7itoi',  t1,v  Aivrinoi:  iind.rov  Tfihoir  JkJv, 
"  the  first,  the  second,"  and  "  the  third  god ;"  as  the  more  pbilo- 
BOphical  amongst  them  called  it  also  a  trinity  of  causes,  and  a 
tnnity  of  principles,  and  sometimes  a  trinity  of  opificers.  Thni 
is  this  cabala  of  the  trinity  styled  in  Proclus,  17  rwv  Tpi&lv  3«*v 
trwaSoait;,  "  the  tradition  of  the  three  gods."  And  accordingly 
is  It  said  of  Numenius  by  him,  that  rpfTi;  avufxyfiaa^  ^toiif,  he 
did  rpa((iy£b)t>  Kokiiv,  namrov,  t^yovoi',  airoyovov,  "hftvii^ 
the  three  gods,  tragically  or  affectedly  called  them  the  grand- 
father, the  son,  and  the  nephew ;"  Numenius  thereby  intimating 
that  as  the  second  of  these  gods  was  the  ofl^pring  of  the  first 
god,  so  the  third,  called  the  nephew  of  the  first,  was  derived 
both  firom  him  and  from  the  second ;  from  the  first  as  the  grand- 
father, and  from  the  seconil,  as  the  father  of  him.  Harpocration 
likewise,  Atticus,  and  Amelius,  are  said  by  Proclus  to  have 
entertained  this  same  cabala  or  tradition  of  the  three  godp,  the 
latter  of  these  styling  them  PaaiXlac  rpiTcj  and  rpirrhv  Bniuovp- 
yov^ . "  three  kings,"  and  "  three  opificers,"  or  makers  of  the 
whole  world.  In  like  manner  Plotinus,  speaking  of  the  eeoond 
of  these  three  hypostases  (that  is,  voSc,  "  the  first  mind  "  or  "  in- 
tellect "),  calls  him  £{jJr(pov  Otou,  "the  second  god  :"t  Kal  Of^ 
avTif  n  fvtTfc,  Kol  Qchc  ^sirtpo^,  irao^atviov  iavrbv,  jrplv  Apfv 
iatvov'  ft  of  vvipKaBqrai  koI  {iJrip(SpvTai  iirl  KiiXqc  ourbtc  olov 
KpTpriSoc,  V  tS  avrov  i^tiprriTai'  iSti  yap  iKetvav  ^Ivovra  fiq  iw 
aipu\ov  Tivdc,  ^17  8"  av  lirl  ^vxfic  tii^^c  fii^Tiicivai,  oAA'  i7iiai 
auTtZ  KoXXoc  afiri\avov  itpo  aiirov  irpoiov,  "  And  this  nature  it 
God,  I  say  a  second  God,  offering  himself  to  view,  before  that 
other  god  can  be  seen,  who  is  seated  above,  this  being  as  it  mn 


11  Tinwim  Plat.  p.  93.      -h  [bid.        f  Eone^  5.  lib.  S.  n^  3.    [P.  SttJ 
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the  glorious  throne  of  him.  For  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  be 
immediately  seated  in  any  that  is  inanimate ;  nor  in  mere  soul 
neither^  bat  that  there  should  be  such  an  immense  pulchritude 
and  splendour  shining  before  him,  like  the  pomp  and  procession 
before  the  ^reat  king."  He  also  elsewhere  mentions  all  these  three 
gods  together^  making  this  world  to  be  an  image  of  them  all  :* 
EUorciic  ovv  Xiyerai  ovrog  6  Koorfiog  ciiccuv  aei  ccKOvt^o/icvoc' 
ioTiiKOTtMfv  fiiv  Tov  iTpwTOV,  KQi  iivrlpoVy  Tov  Si  Tphov,  loTr^fcciroc 
fdv  Kol  ainoVf  aXX  Iv  ry  vXp,  koI  Kara  avfi^i^f^Kog  KivovjiivoVf 
"  Wherefore  this  world  may  well  be  called  an  image,  it  depend- 
ing upon  that  above  (as  an  image  in  a  glass),  which  is  threefold. 
Whereof  the  first  and  second  God  always  stand  immoveably ; 
the  third  likewise  is  in  itself  stable  too,  but  accidentally  moved 
by  reason  of  the  mobility  of  matter  and  tilings  below  it.*^  And 
that  we  may  here  give  a  taste  of  the  mystical  theology  and 
enthusiasm  of  these  Platonists  too,  Porphyrius  in  his  life  of 
Plotinus^  affirmeth,  that  both  Plotiuus  and  himself  had  some- 
times experience  of  a  kind  of  ecstatic  union  with  the  first  of 
these  three  gods,  that  which  is  above  mind  and  understanding : 
lloXXaiccc  ivayovTi  tavrov  tig  t6v  itqCotov  kclL  iiriKeiva  3'iov  raXg 
ivvolaigy  I^oi/t}  iKtivog  6  fii^re  uopffkrjv,  /uijrc  Tiva  iSiavixwvy  inlp 
Si  vovy  Kai  vav  to  vorirov  icpv/iivog'  (^  Srj  koi  tyio  Uopfj^vpiog 
awa^  Xiyijj  n\Ki<jia<jai  koi  ivu}^rivat,  "  Plotinus  often  endeavouring 
to  raise  up  his  mind  to  the  first  and  highest  God,  that  God 
sometimes  appeared  to  him,  who  hath  neither  form  nor  idea,  but 
is  placed  above  intellect,  and  all  that  is  intelligible ;  to  whom  I 
Porphyrius  affirm  myself  to  have  been  once  united  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  my  age."  And  again  afterwards :  TiXog  avrt^)  koX 
(TKOWog  JSv,  TO  ivw^rjvai  Koi  neXdaai  t(^  tTri  iraGi  d'ccji,  &ri;\£  Si 
TiTpaKig  vovy  ore  avintfiriv  avrt^,  tov  ctkottov  tovtov,  "  Plotinus' 
chief  aim  and  scope  was,  to  be  united  to,  and  conjoined  with  the 
supreme  God,  who  is  above  all ;  wliich  scope  he  attained  unto 
four  several  times,  whilst  myself  was  with  him,  by  a  certain 
inefiable  energy."  That  is,  Plotintls  aimed  at  such  a  kind  of 
rapturous  and  ecstatic  union  with  the  To  tv,  and  TayaOoVf 
"the  first  of  the  three  highest  gods"  (called  the  one  and  the 
good),  as  by  himself  is  described  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
last  book,"  where  he  calls  it  e7ra0>)v,  and  irapovctiav  liricrTiifirtg 
Kpc/rrova,  and  to  eavTwv  KivTpov  rqT  olop  irav.tov  Kivrpt^  (rvvair- 
Tuvf  "a  kind  of  tactual  union,"  and  "a  certain  presence  better 

•  Ennead  2.  lib.  3.  cap.  18.    [P.  148.] 

'  Cap.  23.  p.  137.  in  Job.  Alb.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Gr»c.  lib.  4.  cap.  26.  In  this 
panage  Dr.  Cudworth  has  thought  proper  to  omit  some  words,  as  not  bearing  upon  the 
nibject  Sometlung  similar  to  this  is  stated  of  Jamblichus  by  Eunapius  in  his  Vitae 
Sophistar.  p.  23,  and  of  Proclus  by  Marinus  in  his  Vita  Prodi,  cap  23.  p.  26,  27. 
The  truth  is,  the  whule  of  the  Platonic  school  delighted  in  the  marvellous,  and  fiir 
sarpasMd  any  old  woman  in  credulity. 

'  De  Bono  vel  Uno,  Ennead  6.  jib.  19.  cap.  10.  p.  77*2. 


than  knowledge,"  and  "  the  joining  of  our  own  centre,  oa  it  were, 
with  the  centre  of  tlie  universe."  Thus  we  see,  that  lie  Platunie 
trinity  is  &  trinity  of  gods,  of  which  three  goda  therefore,  the 
second  and  the  third  must  of  necessity  be  inferior  gods,  becauM 
otherwise  they  would  be  three  independent  guda ;  whereas  the 
pi^ran  theolt^  expressly  disclaims  a  plurahty  of  independent 
ana  self-original  cd  deities. 

Bat  since,  accfirJing  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  whidi 
was  partly  designed  to  oppose  and  bear  down  Hie  MpB  pt^f 
theism,  there  is  one  only  God  to  be  ackoowkdaed ;  tw  neniif 
whereof  notwithstanding  aeema  to  be  ohi^j  duMta]  iipiiiHt  da 
deifying  of  created  beings,  or  giving  le^ons  wantap  to  flm 
besides  the  uncreated,  a^  the  craator  of  ul :  nKHnovcr,  dmm  m 
the  scripture,  which  is  the  only  tme  rule  ud  mwwnro  of  Hm 
divine  cabala  of  the  trimt7,  ttum;li  the  X^oci  or  voi^  be  aM 
to  have  been  with  God  (that  is,  Qi)A  the  &dwr]k  and  alao  ilidt 
to  be  God  (that  is,  not  a  oreiitiiTe)^  yet  ia  H  nowhen  odM 
another,  or  second  god.  Therefore  cannot  we  ChrirtianB  enter- 
tain this  pagan  language  of  a  trinity  of  Giods,  but  must  call  it 
either  a  trinity  of  divine  hypostases,  or  sutmetenciea,  or  perBona, 
or  the  like.  Nevertheless  it  is  observable,  that  Pfailo,'  thoiq^ 
according  to  his  Jewish  principles,  be  was  a  zealotu  (^^>oaer  ct 
the  pagan  polytheism  and  idolatry,  yet  did  he  not,  for  all  tfaa^ 
scruple  to  caU  the  Otiov  Aoyuv,  "  the  divine  Word,"  after  the 
Platomc  way,  ^tvnpov  Otov,  "  a  second  God ;"  as  not  sn^ieotiiH 
this  to  clash  with  the  principles  of  his  religion,  or  that  000001 
commandment  of  the  decalogue,  "Thou  snalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  my  face ;"  possibly  because  he  conceived  that  thi* 
was  to  be  understood  of  creature-gods  only :  whereas  his  Deoond 

*  The  panage  of  Phila  hei«  mcsnt  ii  doubtlcv  the  one  extracted  from  hii  fbit  bo^ 
of  Quatiani  and  Salationi  bj  Eiuebiiu,  Frcpantl.  EranseL  lib.  7.  cap.  IS.  p.  333, 
iuaTi  wc  ripl  Irkpav  itav  f  ifffi  r6,  iv  titan  itaOD  lroTi|ini  rir  dp4pt>wm>,  JU' 
oix'  IT  laurov  i  xajtaXii  caj  aafif  rouri  ictxpn'P'eSlTV  Sv^riv  yif  l*th 
iiciiKoviadiivai  irpic  ^iv  imraritjial  rarlpa  riy  tXiiv  Ubvaro,  iXXi  «vic  rir 
liiTipoy  3tiv,  He  iTTir  iaiyov  Myog.  "  Whj  aa  if  ipenkiiig  of  aiiotlier  god  data  bt 
uj. '  1  baie  miide  man  in  the  image  of  God,'  and  not  in  hiaovn?  Thia  i>  Imwiminf 
HOd  winlj  proclaimed  b;  the  divine  oiacle.  For  no  mortal  oat  be  made  in  the  lika- 
neii  of  the  auprenie  God  aod  Father  of  all  things,  but  of  the  aeeond  God,  wbo  ii  Ui 
Word."  Now  nothing  can  be  moie  Tain  and  cimteniptibla  than  wch  ubtletT  is  im 
attempting  to  interpret  the  divine  writer,  Moaea,  upon  Platonic  piindptca,  villi  vfaicb 
be  was  wholly  imbued  With  this  ma;  be  compared  aDoths-  paaaage  finm  tba  mn» 
author,  De  Somniia  a  Dvo  Miami,  p.  494,  in  which  he  id  like  manns-  caUa  tba  rfntaa 
wokJ  God,  but  onlj  ry  Earaxp^"".  or  1?  an  abuie  oflenni;  KaXii  jj.beadda,  $tii> 
riv  TparSuTaTov  airoo  wvlXijiiViai  inmlaiiiovn  wtpi  r^  Sine  tinr ivt/iiTir, 
"  But  he  (Moaea)  calls  hi*  moat  ancient  word  God,  being  not  acmpulooi  abtnt  the 
'application  iif  namea."  Thia  passage  would  in  a  certain  measure  eicuae  Ptiilo,  wlwai 
I>r.  Cudworth  here  not  uudeaenedly  censures.  For  it  shon  him  to  hare  oaed  tba 
word  God  in  a  Terf  qualified  sense,  when  he  referred  it  to  naj  othw  natoie  beaida  tba 
one  supreme  God  worshipped  bj  the  Jews,  and  in  short  to  hB*e  confesasi  that  aeeord- 
mg  to  its  strict  and  proper  meaning  it  ia  by  no  meana  applicable  to  vhatha  sail*  lb* 
word.  But  of  thb  argument,  and  at  Fhilo's  o|Hnion  respecting  God,  «■  (ball  iptat 
more  fully  by  and  by. 
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God,  the  divine  A<fyoc  or  "  Word,"  is  declared  by  him  to  be 
itSio^j  "etenud,"  and  therefore,  according  to  the  Jewish  theo- 
logy, uncreated.     However,  this  language  of  a  second  and  third 
god  is  not  so  excusable  in  a  Jew,  as  it  might  be  in  a  Pagan  ; 
because  the  Pagans,  according  to  the  princi}Me8  of  their  religion, 
were  bo  far  from  having  any  scrupulosity  against  a  plurality  of 
gods  (so  long  as  there  was  only  one  fountain  of  the  godhead 
acknowledged),  that  they  rather  accounted  it  an  honour  to  the 
supreme  (rod,  as  hath  been  already  showed,  that  he  should  have 
many  other,  not  only  titular  gods  under  him,  but  also  such  as 
were  religiously  worshipped :  wherefore,  besides  this  second  and 
third  god,  they  also  did  luxuriate  in  their  other  many  creature- 
gods.     And  indeed   St.   Austin  doth  upon  this  account  seem 
somewhat  to  excuse  the  Pagans  for  this  their  trinity  of  godn, 
and  principles,  in  these  words  :*  Liberis  eniin  verbis  loquuiitur 
philosopbi,  nee  in  rebus  ad  intelligendum  difficillimis  oftcnsionem 
religiosanim   aurium   pertimescunt.      Nobis   autem   ad   certnm 
regulam  loqui  fas  est,  ne  verlmrum  liccntia,  etiam  in  rebus,  quae 
in  his  significantur,  impiam  gignat  opinionem.     Nos  autem  non 
dieimus  duo  vel  tria  principia,  cum  de  Deo  loquimur ;  sicut  nee 
duos  deoe  vel  tres,  nobis  licitum  est  dicere,  quamvis  de  uno- 
c^uoque  loquentes,  vel  de  Filio,  vel  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  etiam 
nngulum  quemque  Deum  esse  fateanmr,  '^  The  philosophers  use 
free  language ;  nor  in  these  things,  which  arc  extremely  difficult 
to  be  understood,  did  they  at  all  fear  the  offending  of  any  reli- 
gious and  scrupulous  ear8.     But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  us 
Christians ;  for  we  are  tied  up  to  phrases,  and  ought  to  speak' 
according  to  a  certain  rule,  lest  the  licentious  use  of  words 
should  beget  a  wicked  opinion  in  any  concerning  those  things 
that  are  signified  by  them."     That  is,  though  this  might  be  in  a 
nianner  excusable  in  the  Pagans,  because  each  of  those  three 
hypostases  is  God,  therefore  to  call  them  severally  gods,  and  all 
of  them  a  trinity  of  gods,  and  principles ;  they  having  no  such 
nde  then  given  them  to  govern  their  language  by  as  this,  "  That 
though  the  Father  be  God,  the  Son  Gocl,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
tiod,  yet  are  they  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God :"  yet  is  not  this 
Allowable  for  us  Christians,  to  speak  of  a  second  or  third  God  or 
principle,  or  to  call  the  Holy  Trinitv  a  Trinity  of  Gods,  not- 
withstanding that  when  we  speak  of  the  Father,  or  of  the  Son, 
fff  of  the  Holy  Ghost  severally,  we  confess  each  of  them  to  be 
God. 

And  indeed  when  the  Pagans  thus  siMike  of  a  first,  second 
and  third  God,  and  no  more,  though  having  innumerable  other 
(rods  besides,  they  did,  by  this  language,  ])lninly  imply,  that  these 
three  Gods  of  tneirs  were  of  a  verv  different  kind  from  all  the 

*     De  Ci\itate  iKi,  lib.  10.  i-ap.  J.'t. 
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rest  of  their  gocls;  that  is,  not  ^tol  yivvtjToi,  but  HBtot,  not 
"created,"  bat  "eternal"  and  "  ancreatcd  onee."  And  that  raasj 
of  them  did  really  take  this  whole  trinity  of  Gods  for  the  to 
Qtiov  in  general,  the  "divine  Numen,"  and  sometimes  call  it  the 
first  God  too,  in  way  of  (Ustinction  from  their  generated  godj, 
will  be  ehowed  afierwiird.  So  tliat  the  flpwroc  ©toe,  "the  first 
God,"  was  used  in  dilferent  seosea  by  these  Pagans,  sometime? 
in  a  lai^r  Benae,  and  in  way  of  opposition  to  all  the  yn-vipo\ 
SioJ,  the'"generatcil''  or  "created  gods,"  or  the  gods  that  were 
made  in  time,  tog-'tber  with  the  world  ;  nnd  siKiiotimes  ^^i^ 
more  particularly,  [u  wav  of  di^lim.-liyri  from  those  two  other 
divine  hypostases  utornal,  eallcc!  liy  them  the  sceiind  and  thtrf 
God.  Which  first  of  the  three  Uods  is  also  frequently  by  ibm^ 
called  Oto^,  "  God,"  emphatically  and  by  way  of  exceUemoy,  timy 
supposing  a  gradual  subordination  in  theee  prinoples. 

Neither  was  this  trinity  of  divine  subetances  tady  Amt  ID- 
languagcd  by  t))e  Pagans  generally,  when  they  called  it  •  tiin^ 
of  Gods;  but  also  the  cabala  thereof  was  otherwise  much  depraved 
and  adulterated  by  several  of  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans 
For  first,  the  third  of  these  three  hypostases,  commonly  called 
"  Psyche,"  is  by  some  of  them  made' to  be  \i/v\Ti  iyKoafiio^,  "the 
immediate  sou!  of  the  corporeal  world,"  int'orming,  acting  and 
enlivening  it,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  souls  of  other  ani- 
mals do  their  respective  bodies;  insomuch  that  this  corporeal  world 
itself,  as  together  with  its  soul  it  makes  up  one  complete  animal, 
,was  frequently  called  the  third  God.  This  Proclus'"  affirmeth 
of  Numenius  the  Pythagorean  :  'O  yap  Koo-fio?  kot  aiirav  i 
rpi'roc  tori  &toc,  "  Tlat  the  world,  according  to  him,  was  the  third 
god."  And  PlotinuB,  being  a  great  reader  of  this  Numenio^ 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  infected  by  him  with  this  cooodt 
also,  though  contrary  to  his  own  principles,  from  those  words 
before  cited  out  of  him:'  'O  Koa/ioc  &t^,  u«nrip  wvq&fc  Xiyitv, 
Tpfrof,  "  The  world,  as  is  commonly  said,  is  the  third  god." 

Now,  if  the  world  he  not  a  creature,  then  is  there  no  created 
being  at  all,  but  all  is  God.  But  not  only  Tinueus  Locrus,  but 
also  Plato  himself  calls  it  Silov  ysvvttrbv,  that  is,  "a  created  god," 
the  word  ytvvttrAv  being  here  put  for  that  which,  after  it  once 
was  not,  is  brought  into  being ;  which  Is  the  proper  notion  of  a 
creature.  So  that  the  animated  world  is,  by  Plato,  made  to  be 
only  the  chief  all  the  ycvvqrol  ^tai,  that  is,  the  "creature-gods." 
Wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  in  thb  trinity  of  Bome  Platonists  and 
Pythagoreans,  wtierein  the  world  is  made  to  be  the  third  god, 
there  is  a  confused  jumble  of  created  and  uncreated  berngs 
together.     For  the  first  of  those  Gods  is  the  father  and  foontau 

"  Comm.  in  Tlmeom  PUton.  lib.  2.  p.  93. 

■  This  i>  a  inutake,  for  Dr.  Cudwottb  hud  not  ciled  theae  words  bsfbre,  but  tber  WC 
to  be  found  ill  Plutinui,  Ennoid  S.lib.  5.  cap.  G.  p.  296. 
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of  ally  or  the  original  of  the  Godhead.  And  the  second,  fomsmuch 
as  he  is  called  by  them,  both  7rot»jri)c  and  ^i^/nono-yoc,  "  the 
maker**  and  "  the  opificer  of  the  whole  world,"  he  therefore  can 
he  no  creature  neither :  whereas  the  third,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  world,  was  by  Numenius  himself  also  expressly  called,  both 
toiwfua  and  to  cn/Koupyoujucvov,  "  the  work,"  or  "  thing  made," 
that  w  pliunly,  the  creature  of  both  the  former.  Proclus-  thus 
fully  represents  his  sense :   ITar/pa  fitv  KoXti  tov  vpiorov,  Troir^n/p 

«  TOV  itVTipOVy  TTolflUa  St  TOV  TplVoi'*  SxTTB  6  KQT  QUTOV  ?rj.UIOW()- 
7l*C   ?lTTOC»  5  TC  WpMTOC  KOX  6  SeVTiQOC  ^^Og,  TO  Si  SlJ/ilOU^^O !>/!£€ I'OV 

0  ToiToci  ** Numenius  called  the  first  of  the  three  Gods  the  father, 
the  second  of  them  the  maker,  and  the  third  the  work,  or  thing 
made :  so  tliat,  according  to  Numenius,  there  were  two  opificers 
or  creators  of  the  world,  the  first  and  the  second  God;  and  the 
world  itself  (that  is,  the  thing  made  and  created  by  them  both) 
is  said  to  be  the  third  god." 

And  that  this  notion  of  the  trinity  is  an  adulterated  one,  may 
ho  also  further  concluded  from  hence,  because,  acconlin^  to  this 
hypothesis,  they  might  have  said,  that  there  were  three  hundred 
and  more  gods,  as  well  as  that  there  are  three ;  since  all  the  other 
7«vri|Toc  3'coi,  "generated  g«Kls,"  might  have  come  into  tlic  num- 
ber too,  as  well  as  the  world,  they  being  parts  thereof,  and  gods 
that  differ  not  in  kind  from  it,  but  only  in  degree.     Wherefore 
these  philosophers  ought  not  to  have  made  a  trinity  of  gods,  dis- 
tingui.<«hed  from  all  the  rest,  but  rather  first  to  have  distril)ute<l 
their  pxls  into  ^coi  a/Sioi  and  ycvn/roi,  that  is,  **  eternal "  or 
**  uncreated,"  and  **  created  gods,"  and  then  to  have  sulnlivided 
tluiiJc  created  gods  into  the  whole  world,  and  the  i)arts  thereof 
tnimatecL 

Rut  because  it  mav  be  here  alleged  in  favour  of  this  spurious 
hvpnthesis  of  the  tnnity,  that  the  world  was  accounted  the 
tbiid  ^o(h  only  by  accident,  in  respect  of  its  soul,  which  is  j)ro- 
My  the  third  god;  though  Numenius,  with  others,  plainly 
affirm  the  wt»rld  itself,  as  Tronj/ia  and  ciimovpyovfievov,  as  the 
*' work"  or  "thing"  made,  to  be  the  thirtl:  we  sliall  therefore 
'qJy  to  this,  that  even  the  soul  of  the  numdane  animal  itself, 
acc»irtHng  to  Tima»us,  and  l*lato  and  others,  is  atfirnKnl  to  be 
7iiTi|ror  CC0C9  "  a  generated  god,"  that  is,  such  as  was  protluced 
fcim  non-existence  mt<i  being,  and  therefore  trulv  antl  projwrly 
a  creature.  Which  Aristotle"*  observing,  therefore  t<»ok  ocea- 
sl'm  to  tax  Plato  as  contradicting  himself,  in  making  the  soul  of 
the  world  a  principle,  that  is,  the  thinl  god,  and  yet  supposing  it 
f>  be  inrrtpftv  koI  afia  t^I  ovpavtiu  "not  eternal,  but  made  or 
created  together  with  the  heaven,"  of  which  something  before. 

'  (  omm.  in  Timsuin  Platon.    lib.  '2.  p.  U'A. 

'  N!i-  hi^  Mt>ta|i)iyii.   iih.   I.  c»p.  7.  p.  *2.'iH.  toin.  4.  op  p.  Aii^iiit.  I'liy^io.  lik  ::. 
np.  I.  p.  .ST A.  torn.  1.  opp. 
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Wherefore  we  conclude,  that  tiaa  uMueat  cabaU  of  the  Tnutf 
was  depraved  and  adulterated  bjr  those  FUtonUts  and  FydNgiy 
reans,  who  made  either  the  worM  itself,  or  dse  ^y4v  tjtis^m, 
"an  informing  soul  of  the  world,"  to  be  the  tluid  bypostaai 
thereof,  they  miDgling  created  and  nnoreated  beii^  together,  in 
that  which  themselves,  notwithiftan^iig,  call  a  trmitr  of  cmmm 
and  of  priuciplea. 

And  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  tiuB  was  the  true  leaant 
why  Philo,  though  he  admitted  the  second  hypootasis  of  the 
Platonic  and  Fythagoric  (if  not  the  XWpUan)  TrinitT,  called 
by  him  &(Tof  Ao-yoct  "  the  divine  Word,"  and  styled  Stfir^fioc 
Otoci  "  the  second  God ;"  andasEuBebiua*  adde,S(6rfpov  omcis 
"  the  Becond  cause ;"  yet  he  would  not  Platonize  or  Pjrthagoritt 
any  further,  so  as  to  take  in  that  third  god,  or  caoMi,  eo{^)osed 
by  nuLny  of  them  to  be  the  houI  of  the  whiue  world,  aa  an  animal ; 
because  he  must  then  have  offered  violence  to  the  priniuples  of 
his  own  religion,  in  making  the  whole  created  world  s  god;   . 
which   practice  is,  by  him,  condemned  in  the  Pagans.*    It  is^ 
true,  that  he  Momewbere'^  sticks  not  to  ciitl  God  also  the  soul  o9 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  mind  thereof,  whether  lie  mennt  thcreb}^^ 
rdv  B-pd  ToS  Aoyov  Qiov,  "  that  God,  who  is  before  the  Word,"^ 
or  else  rather  the  "  Word"  itself,  the  second  God  (acconUng  t^K 
him  the  immediate  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  same);  never-- 
theless,  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  thereby  such  a  deepl  ^- 
immersed  soul,  aa  would  make  the  world  au  animal,  and  a  goc^ 
but  a  more  elevated  one ;  that  is,  ^pv^^v  vwipKovfuov,  "a  super- 
mundane soulJ 

•  Cap.  13.  lib.  7.  rreimmt.  Evnneel.  F.uwbii  ii  thu«  inacribal :  ^iXuvoc  irtpi 
rov  iivTtpav  aiTutv ;  which  litie  Ur.  Cudironli  was  thinking  of  when  he  wiolo  Uw; 
for  in  no  other  place  do«  Eiuebiiu  either  himself  say  or  prove  bj-  any  paoigc  «f 
Philo's  that  the  Won)  woa  called  by  Ibis  Jewish  philosopher  iivTipav  airior. 

'  I  should  here  rccooimend  my  readers  to  consult  Philo's  book  De  Abrahimo.p. 
560.  where  be  argues  against  lh»e  who  supposed  the  world  to  be  the  supreme  Gwi, 
and  declares  it  to  be  the  work  of  God. 

*  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  passape  in  Philo  a(  alt  applicable  to  tUs 

Slaee,  except  the  following,  which  occuia  in  his  Allegor.  Lejjis,  p.  S7  :  G!  yAp  rik 
liac  ^vx4c  r^v  oiaiav  <iiK  laaai,  wwc  av  wipi  riv  i\uy  ^vx^C  tt'piwffau* : 
If  yif  riv  SXwv  •i/vxi  B'is  Ion  '"Ti  ivvauiv,  "  How  can  those  who  aie  ignoniit 
of  the  essence  of  their  own  soul,  haie  any  acctiretc  knowledge  of  the  soul  of  the  uoi- 
Tene  ?  For  the  soul  of  the  unirene  is  understood  as  God."  Compare,  howeiei,  1m 
De  Opifido  Mundi,  p.  2. 

'  Long  and  most  weighty  are  the  eontroieraiet  of  learned  men  on  the  religian  aod 
theologiail  opinions  of  Philo  :  on  which  the  subject  itself  seem*  to  require  that  n 
should  here  o6*er  a  few  comcnents.  Before  doing  ao,  howcTer,  I  should  wish  all  aj 
readon  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  question  ii  not  about  the  truth  itielf  or  whal  il 
is  light  and  proper  to  believe,  but  merely  about  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  K  Jew  ind 
tinctured  with  principles  most  foreign  to  the  Jewish  religion  :  which,  if  &be  and  (bolidi, 
cannot  at  all  detract  fhim  the  truth  itself,  as  this  rcwta  not  on  the  opinions  of  men,  ba 
solely  upon  the  divine  authority.  If  the  trinity  professed  b;  Philo  be  altogether  difc> 
enl  from  that  which  Chriiliaiis  haie  received  from  the  lips  of  our  blesKd  SaTioor,  lb> 
utmost  thnt  Ihe  Sncinians,  and  the  other  advenarie*  of  this  most  holy  doctrine  aa 
infer  fVom  i(  is,  that  there  was  a  Jew  about  the  time  of  Christ,  who  does  not  admit  of 
being  cliaed  among  (he  profeison  of  Christianity.     Should  they  go  (uthsc,  ss  mtaj 
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To  this  first  depravation  of  that  ^eoTrapaSorog  ^toXoyhy  that 
"thcnlofifv  of  divine  tradition,"  and  ancient  eabahi  of  the 
Trinity,  by  many  of  the  Phitonists  and  Pytliagoreans,  may  be 

of  tlu-m  1  know  Imve  «1oik%  and  ar»ue  from  the  opinions  of  IMiiU»,  that  the  ancient  Jews 

Were  uH^tIv  i;»:iorant  of  our  ihictnnc  of  tlirie  lu-rsonK  in   tlic  Godhead,  they   would 

\tt  d'*!»rr\;:i:;  of  the  ridicule  «»f  all  sensihli*  men.     For  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  senti- 

n-t  :,t«  iif  an  entire  nation  from  tlu*  conceits  and  f.iiicies  of  one  man,  who  was  besides 

tinctured  with  many  otiier  dogmas  of  liis  own,  is  just  as  wi^^  as  the  attempt  to  ascertain 

tU-  mvdition  and   »trenj;th  of  n  wlmL'  army  from  tlie  annour  and  ph^hicnl  powers  of 

v\  iniliMilual  jwddier.     In  every  sect  there  arr  men  who  citlier  di.-^regard  the  precepts 

antl  doiirines  ot  the  cnmmunitv  which  ti.ev  wi>h  to  be  mendK'rs  of,  or  accommodate 

them  to  opinions  )iastily   ado{>ted   from   others  and  to  the  idle  fictions  of  their  own 

miiiiist. 

I  sliall  1ir*t  jj'oak  of  tlie  philosnpliy  of  IMiilo,  and  then  come  to  his  doctrine  of  the 
ihnv  !'Hr:eipIi-s  of  things  or  fiml.     The  ^eni-nilily  tf  ancient  authors  consider  Philo  to 
li>i\eUt-a  a  l*iatoni>t.  or  imhueti  at  Iciist  witii  a  con.(>iderahle  portion   of  the  doctrines 
f->ru)i'r'v  taught  hy  I'lato  tn  his  fid'oucrs.      L'oiiMiIt  li'inu.  I'ctavius,  Do^mat.  Theolog. 
'"«n. "2.  lili.  1.  He  Trinit.  cap. -.  hi'ii.    1.  p    l".  Joh.  Jonsius,   I)e  Siriptorih.  Ilistor. 
I'hiiirt.  :il>.  :i.  cap.  4.  p.  14.  and  Joh.  .Vlh.   Fahricius,    Hihlioth.  (irapc.   lib.  4.  cap.  4. 
P-  1<>4.  hi^.  ami  in  a  >|Hci tic  treatise,  De  Platonismo  IMiiionis,  Li|>8.  l(i!)3.  4.     Jonsius 
u>    arlAuuir  «li-n!es   tlnV,  and    ftuppoH'S    IMiilo  to   h:i\e  been   devoted  rather  to  that 
jl:''iNjpfiv  whfch  wa^  then  in  ^o;^ue  Jimon;;  the  Jews :  to  wlxise  opinion  J.  I'r.  Bud- 
''pii\  hiinv  in  IIi«tor.  rhiNm.  Kbra-or.  sect.  '.V2.  p.  -I'J.  was  formerly  not  unfavourable, 
"ut  Fahricius,  in   the  treatise  alMivemeiitioned,  o|jposi»s  Jonsiu".      Afterwards,  when 
'^ftj;n  iRijtA?it  anil  rl;:ht-!hinkiiiu  men  perceived  that  the  enemies  of  the  doctrine  of 
'^•'' Tnri]T_\  j-i  r%fiti«]  ti'.e  riatonism  nf  riiiln  to  tijp  dispara^cnu  nt  nf  thiN  dtictrine,  as 
'^■'■'Ujli  it  wrri;  riati  nil"  nr  allieil  to  I*i:itonic  principlen.  tliey  a«l  'j-ted  tlie  >ame  opinion. 
Anjo!i<^  'JuM-   may  lie  nietitiiMUti  I'et.  Ailix  in  his  Ju(i<(ment  of  the  Jewish  (Jimrch 
"■•'■'in*:  the  rni'.iriiins,  caj-.  '2'.':  p.  .'J."4.  \c.  wlm  ctintemls  that  IMiilo  wjis  an  Kclectic 
''lheM'ht*i!  fif  l'«tt.«nwin  ;  n««  imh-ed  hail  the  eruilitr  nuthor  of  the  Preface  prefixed  to 
*Vf  <itnfi:i  e«litiiMi  of  I'hilo*;!  woiks,  l'ii;{.  fol.  aUo  Ji».   Vjin  der   Wa\rn,  in  a  spe- 
'■  '*^'  l>i»^itatii>ii    i'l*   A<))f^,   written   in    lepiy  t«»  J.  l.o  C'lerc,  ami    pretixed  to  Steph. 
j-''i'\^t..'.^\   iSiIibr.i    Vi'Mlalis   Kranuk     \U'.''.\.  in  i:\o.  p.  iJ}>.  ,')4.  74.     Thise  roused 
■"  '"t',.:i,  »,  I  .ih'iut   iji   L'ood   i-ariicst   to   iirnvi^   tl:;it    IMiilo   wuh  cliarlv  imbued  with 
•♦ti-  4-  f  rii  ci''!i'S.  Ki'i"»t<»!a*  Critic,  ep  M,  p.  iMn.      Fi»r  my  own  I'ait,  I  eon-^idt-r  the 
"-^•t-i-.j  |[.t:,  uiiif  have  taken  a  {mrt  in  this  dispute  are  Icsh  at  is>ue  with  eavh  other  than 
•''"  ''Miiiv  tl.i'_\  t'u  m.^'.'Iv(-s!«u!'posi\    In  the  tir<«i  place,  no  man  who  has  read  i'hilo  withan 
''.']  irl.-ii  iM:tnl  ran  be  i:;iioi:iiit,  that  :i  f«nrt  <tf  ^liiloNophy  predoinin.ittn*  in  hi-*  writingii, 
/^   "^huS  ni.t  the  -.liu'lti  >t  ves!i;:e  cjm  be  found  rh  the  l)ooks  of  the  Old  Te>tament.  and 
***t  t|.,s  Ji  w   «]i-l   n<'t  M.TU|-le  to  interpret  and  explain  either  the  facts  or  the  s:iyings 
.  *  ^"«  ri.i!  j-j  i!.,'  divine  writi  r  Mo-ih  ucc  >n!iij^  to  llie  laws  of  this  philtixiphy.      Imleed, 
**    'iMM   *»i'  altoi:«-tliiT  ilevoid   of  libcrMlitv  and  candour  who  wouUI   denv  this,   and 
•-Ai'*H:ri  that  all  Philo's  opinions  were  ilerivcd  from   Moses  and  t'  e  s^tcre*!  volumes  of 
''<--  Ml  i)ri'-jr<».      It  n'inain«,  theretiire.  to  incpiin.-.  under  what  name  this  philosophy  is  to 
^'    •.•»i.,-M.i'i-iI.      Tiiiit   Plii''i   u.is  hiinsclr'  the  author  .ind  inientor  of  it,  is  not  to  lie 
■-i  f '■■■%.-,  ■  }"..ra  nuiuient       Tor  he  mithrr  fi-nndiil  any  M-et  whatever,  nor  in  my  opinion 
^"^^"v..-,!  fcijch   pioirr*  of  iiitei'ect  as  to  be  able  to  rejirt  the  theories  of  other  philoso- 
■*   '•^"^.  .Hid  to  «tnki*  out  a   new   iin«l   hitherto  untrodden    path   for  himself.     Itesides, 
^*''>!of  }.is  prtAtpts  are  approxeil  iif  by  others  alj«o.  whoM.*  wntinp*  have  come  down  to 
^^.  i;.ii  «i!iri  uiiinie!»Mi>nab;v  never  r.-.id   Philo.  nsncli   less  nunle   liim   tl:eir  master  and 
^♦^nji-t,,r.       It   i««   ell  ar,  tiieref. ire,  that    he  adopted  the  ]diiloSM|>hy  whicli  at  that  time 
'^-•hed  at  Alexandiia.  eilinT  uni\er^i!y  or  at   least  auionj;   the   Jews       .Vnd   what 
-^'-*  (fie  ti.itLiie  of  thin!'     The  t  mii'eiil  uieii  In  fm*  spo!:i-n  i»t' maintain  that  it  w.i<ji  the 
•*''»riic  ;  afjd  ri'it  witJmut  reawon.  for  lh<-  priniarv  and  fuiulamental  diictrines  of  Plato 
''**«ii.rt".'«Iv  put  forth  in  thii  wri'er,  -.i*  I.i-  t'ltre  atid  Pit.i\].i^  liive  ««hoMfi   bv  nume- 
j^**"  r\ini|'ie<i.     ThiKe  who   think   otherwJM'  obsi-rve   that    Plato  is  never  ipioted  bj 
"■■' » .1%  till"  f..ur.ih  r  Iff  hei  ti-nef-«,  and   th:it    l"I,ito'^   |  !'ili-«mph\  cannot  well  fn*  com- 
"  'J'lihiJ  ami  a."H'iri.iled  with  the  .leui^b  relj^-o-i  ;  and   laMtl\,  that  Plato  is   siunetinu'S 
'^'"'"t^i  by  Philo,    Sm>  Pet.  Aliix.  ibid.  p.  :!"•"».    The  tir>t  of  these  objections  fulls  to  the 
^   ''^*nil  nf  itjwlf,   it  we  con!«ider  that    Philo  wan  a  Jew  and  fii-lonp'd  to  a  nation  who 
'  ^'"-  It  li.eir  riimmi<n  Iwiast  that  ail  tljc  wi-doni  of  the  •  Greeks,  and  (specially  of  Plato, 
^*OI.     If  \ 
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added  another,  that  some  of  them  declaring  the  seoond  hypottan 
of  their  trinity  to  he  the  archetypal  worid,  or  riv  be  tmv  ISewt 
irayivTa  Koafiov,  as  Fhilo  calla  it,*  "  the  worid  that  ia  compounded 

waa  borrovfd  fron  Moso.  Phflo^  object  va  to  intnprel  Horn  igneablj  ti 
oT  hti  oim  philosophy,  and  to  diacafer  in  the  din'ne  writo  the  Platmiio  iiH 
which  he  wa*  devoted  :  which  he  ererf  wbtxv  doM  too.  It  would  hare  beoi  mdii^ 
in  him,  therefore,  to  hare  conGrnied  hu  own  opioiom  bf  the  aatboritT  of  Plata,  wboB 
he  coniidereil  to  owe  the  more  excellent  portioo  of  hb  doctrine*  to  Hoae*.  Tbe  tws 
hut  are  of  no  weight  againit  thoae  who  nippon  Pbilo  to  biTO  been  m  Plmtoniit,  bdb* 
they  refute  an  opinion  to  which  thaemceiitogetbcT  oppoMd.  If  the  leunad  n 
think  Philo  wai  devoted  to  PlitoDiim  were  to  UMtt  tut  ha  receiTcd  ill  lib  phi! 
fhim  PIhIo.  these  two  abjections  might  in  thitcue  be  nuat  jiutlTiir>ed  a^iM  tham: 
namely,  that  the  religion  ofthe  Jewi  can  in  nowiM  be  oomlaned  mtfa  the  PlatMUC  pti*- 

■ophf ,  and  that  Philo  •ometimet  openlj  rqected  Plate'i  dogmas     Bn'  — '"  — 

that  I  linaworhaidoni^M.     The  whole  of  their  opinion  amounta  m 

Philo  bvoiired  Plato  ai  far  ■■  the  Jewiih  religion  prolned  by  Uin  waaM  p 

did  all  in  hii  power  to  make  How*  and  {hii  religion  which  rertl  upM  tii*  BMliarilr  <f 

Mosea  appear  to  agree  and  haimoniie  withtlie  principal  doctrine*  of  Plato.   Sowolto 

BTj^nienta  of  thoae  who  den;  Philo  to  have  been  a  Ptatoniit,  aa  lieing  companlMf 

of  very  little  force,  I  ^all  paii  over  without  notice. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  are  tome  dogmaa  in  Philo  which  are  not  to 
be  met  with  in  PInIo,  and  aome  also  which  arc  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  tenor  of 
hia  philosophy.  And  these,  together  with  olhen,  no  doubt  led  learned  men  to  sup- 
pose Philo  to  have  been  an  Eclectic  rather  than  a  Platonisl.  Pel.  Allii,  Judgment  of 
the  Jewish  Church  against  the  Platoniata,  cap.  13,  f.  3.>7.  not  only  strenuously  main- 
tains this,  but  also,  to  give  a  grenter  show  of  probability,  concocts  an  entirely  new 
theory  respeclinglhe  age  of  Potamon.  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  philosophy;  which  the 
teamed  men  who  in  our  own  times  have  written  of  Polamon  and  his  period.  G.  Oleariia, 
Jac.  Hnsnus,  and  Christ  Aug.  lleumann,  have  not  touched  upon.  The  Eclirtie 
philomphy.anJitsfounderPoWmon,  eiisted,  he  tells  us,  in  the  time  of  Plato.  WbiA 
opinion  Iwing  at  variance  with  the  passage  of  Suidas,  which  declares  this  man  to  hare 
taught  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Auguntus,  Lexicon  v.  Potamnn,  Allii  takes  upon 
himself  to  assert  that  the  Augustus  mentioned  hy  Suidai  ia  Alexander  the  Great.  So 
much  can  the  minds  of  the  most  learned  men  be  influenced  by  the  force  of  o^nnioes 
which  they  are  over  desirous  of  being  true.  Diogenes  Laeitiua  alone  lufiicientty  R- 
futes  this  opinion,  who  records  that  the  Eclectic  seel  started  up  a  little  before  his  own 
time,  Tcpb  iXiyow,  Procem-  de  Vitis  Philos.  sect.  21.  With  respect  to  the  oplnioa 
itself,  fur  the  sake  of  which  Alliic  hazarded  this  conjecture,  there  is  no  reason,  that  1 
can  sec,  why  those  who  hold  Philo  to  have  been  a  PlalonisC  should  have  any  material 
objection  to  it-  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  one  from  calling  • 
Jew  who  mingled  the  Platonic  phitnsophr  with  the  precepts  of  his  own  religion,  in  a 
certain  sense  an  Eclectic.  Again,  that  the  junior  PlatonisU  and  the  sect  called  Eclectic 
or  Potamonic  dil^red  in  nothing  but  the  name,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  demm- 
stratcil  bv  me  in  the  Diss,  de  Turbala  a  Rect'utiorihus  Platnnicis  Ecclesia,  sect.  1.  3.  kc. 
The  Eclectics  preferred  Plato  to  all  other  philosophers,  and  maintained  his  opinions  to 
be  mure  acute  and  sagacious  than  those  of  any  one  else  on  the  subject  of  God  and 
incorporeal  things:  on  which  account  they  by  no  means  refused  the  name  of  PlatoniKS, 
But  they  were  not  so  deioted  to  Pluto  as  to  consider  that  his  dogmas  were  in  nn  in. 
stance  to  be  departed  from  or  corrected  and  amplified,  and  that  all  the  other  philo- 
sophers were  to  be  disregarded.  On  they  contrary,  they  selected  from  all  the  sects 
what  they  conceived  to  be  (he  best  parts,  and  endeavoured  (o  amalgamate  tbem  witb 
the  precepts  of  Plato.  And  for  this  reason  they  wished  to  he  cnlled  Ecleclica,  tliat 
thev  might  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  philosophers  who  followed  only  one  leadrr 
and  despised  nil  the  olheia.  Although  Philo  thercfure  mav  have  been  an  Eclectic,  be 
will  not  on  thai  account  cease  to  be  a  PIntonist.  In  the  an'me  way,  I  conceive,  we  may 
reconcile  those,  who  suppose  Philo  tn  haic  devoted  himself  to  the  jihilosophy  oftRe 
Hebrews,  with  tlie  othen,  who  hold  him  to  have  maintained  Platonic  principles   Ptuls 
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and  made  up  of  ideas,"  and  containeth  in  it  all  kinds  of  things 
intelligibly,  that  are  in  this  lower  world  sensibly ;  and  further 
concluding,  that  all  these  several  ideas  of  this  archetypal  and 

no  doubt  adopted  the  doctrine  which  was  professed  by  those  Jews  who  at  that  time 
inhabited  Alexandria.  But  who  is  not  aware  tliat,  lung  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
these  Alexandrine  Jews  had  sutTered  themselves  to  he  imhued  with  the  precepts  which 
were  taught  at  Alexandria  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  ?  Which  precepts  being 
either  altogether  Plutonic,  or  very  closely  allied  to  the  Platonic,  as  is  testified  even  by 
the  hooks  usually  termed  Apocryphal,  it  is  self  evident  that  it  can  make  very  little 
diflerence  whether  Philo  be  supposed  to  have  philosophized  after  the  manner  of  Plato 
or  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  Wherefore,  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  dispute  on  the 
philosophy  of  Philo,  I  think  we  ought  to  conclude  as  follows :  That  Philo,  like  the  retft 
of  the  Jews,  had  adopted  the  doctrine  which  was  inculcated  at  that  time  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Alexandrine  philosophers  :  but  that  this  doctrine  agreed  for  the  most  part 
with  the  principles  of  Plato,  although  it  was  mixed  up  with  some  other  dogmas  pro- 
bably derived  fW)m  oriental  sources,  of  which  at  least  no  explicit  mention  is  to  be  found 
in  Plato :  and  yet  that  Philo  whs  not  exclusively  devoted  to  this  philosophy,  but  did 
all  in  his  power  to  accommodate  it  to  the  law  and  religion  of  the  Jews. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  Philo^  philosophy :  let  us  now  proceed  to  explain,  as  far  as 
h»  obscurity  will  permit,  the  sentiments  entertained  by  him  on  the  nature  and  virtues  of 
God.  Being  a  Jew  he  most  unquestionably  professed  one  God,  and  could  admit  of 
nothing  repugnant  to  this  doctrine.  But  still  he  every  where  speaks  of  three  natures 
OT  divine  principles,  and  associates  two  virtues  with  the  supreme  Being.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  the  chief  point  of  dispute,  what  were  these  three  principles  of  Philo,  and  in 
what  sense  he  wished  this  doctrine  of  his  to  be  understood.  And  here  1  observe  three 
opinions  in  particular  to  be  maintained  among  those  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
debate  upon  this  question.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  Philo's  having  taught  the  very  same  as  Christians  on  the  subject  of 
one  God  and  of  three  persons  in  one  divine  nature,  and  of  his  having  derived  this  doctrine 
from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors.  So  especially 
Eusebius,  Preparat.  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap.  13.  p.  32*2.  and  lib.  11.  cap.  15.  p.  533.  with 
whom  may  be  joined  Isidorus  Pelusiota.  Epistol.  lib.  *2.  ep.  143.  p.  188.  who.  however, 
it  a  little  more  cautious  than  Eusebius  and  acknowledges  that  Philo  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure adulterated  the  truth.  Of  the  modems,  many  have  adopted  this  opinion,  supposing 
that  the  Socinians  and  Jews  might  be  more  easily  refuted,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
most  eminent  c^the  Jews,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  entertained  the 
■une  sentiments  as  ourselves  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  See,  among  others,  Pet. 
Allix  and  J.  Van  der  Wayen,  in  the  places  above  indicated  ;  Rich.  Kidder,  Demon- 
stration of  the  Menias,  par.  3.  cap.  5.  6.  p.  246.  and  Georg.  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei 
Nicame,  sect,  l.cap.  1.  sect.  16.  p.  12.  opp.  And  this  opinion  Dr.  Cudworth  espouses ; 
which  appears  also  to  have  been  held  by  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Yerit  Religion.  Christ. 
UK  5.  sect  21.  p.  352.  To  these  others  are  wholly  opposed,  who  flatly  deny  Philo  to 
have  distributed  the  divine  nature  into  three  principles,  and  suppose  that  what  he  says 
of  three  divine  natures  is  to  be  understood  merely  of  the  three  divine  virtues  and  per- 
fections, which  are  sometimes  personified  by  Plato.  This  opinion  is  most  warmly 
iapported  by  Souverainius,  whose  book  Le  Piatonisme  DevoiI6  is  well  known,  and  by 
Stephen  Nye,  in  an  English  work.  The  Judgment  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Lond.  1704.  4to.  p.  4.  &c.  [By  Faydit.  Apologie  pour  les  S. 
Peres.]  The  same  is  also  maintained,  although  less  openly,  by  Jac.  Basnage,  Histoire 
de  Juift,  livr.  4.  cap.  5.  &c  p.  102.  &c.  Between  these  dissentient  parties  there  is  a 
third,  holding  as  it  were  the  middle  place,  which  grants  Philo  to  have  acknowledged 
three  natures  in  God,  but  denies  that  these  natures  arc  to  be  confounded  with  the  three 
equal  persons  in  the  Godhead,  adopted  by  Christians  on  the  authority  of  sacred  writ  ; 
maintaining  on  the  contrary  that  these  natures  of  Philo  are  altogether  unequal,  and 
therefore,  that  his  trinity  ought  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  errors  of  the  Arians  than 
vith  the  doctrine  of  true  believers.  [See  Carpzov.  Exercit.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebrsos  ex 
Philone  Prolegom.  p.  135.  on  the  twofold  word  of  Philo,  and  other  matters.]  This 
opmion  had  already  been  defended  to  a  certain  extent  by  Isidorus  Pelusiota,  as  above 
qnoied  ;  but  more  openly  and  learnedly,  at  a  hiter  period,  by  the  most  learned  Jesuit, 
Dion.  PotaTiua,  who,  Dogm.  Tbeolog.  torn.  2.  lib.  1.  de  Trinit.  cap.  2.  p.  Id.  after 
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intelligible  world  are  really  so  many  distinct '  substances,  ar^j 
male  and  gods,  have  thereby  made  that  second  hjnpostasis,  not  ^o 
be  one  God,  but  a  congeries  and  heap  of  gods.     These  are  those 

citing  some  of  Philo's  sayingn  on  the  word  of  God,  subjoins :  Talibus  de  Filio  TJa 
prirconiis  Arianorum  Philo  pcrfidiam  nimavit.     Ncque,  lie  adds,  quibusdam  ex  nofttn^ 
id  est,  Catholicis,  a.«8«ntiri  ])0(isuni,  qui  et  liujus  pt  aliorum,  maxime^entilium,  eju»> 
modi  sc'ita,  qu»  de  divinis  peivonis  iitciinH|ue  a]i(|uid  tinniunt,  cupide  dc-osculaiitur, 
nt(|uc  ad  Cbristiani  intrKritatcm  doormat  is  acc^ommoilarc  student,  labe  omni  crmri«  et 
invidia  fuco  quodam  falso}  ac  viuk'ntx  intorpretationis  obduL'ta,  **  By  such  profenjuni 
concerning  the  Son  of  God,  has  Philo  furtiHi*d  the  unl>clief  of  Arians.     Neither  can  I 
agree  with  some  of  our  own.  that  is,  the  Catholic  community,  who  eagerly  welcome 
suchlike  dogmas  both  of  this  and  other  {mgan  writers,  which  in  the  slightest  dfgrM 
savour  of  the  divine  persons,  and  endeavour  to  accommod.ite  them  to  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  doct.inc,  veiling  every  stain  and  blemish  of  error  under  a  certiin  dis^iteof 
false  and  forc(*d  interpretation/*     In  our  own  times  the  mont  persjncacious  writff,  J« 
Lc  Clerc  has  followed  the  footsteps  of  Petavius,  and  in  his  Kxplic.    Principii  Evancidii 
Johannis,  and  Epiittol.  Cntic.  ep.  8.  hns  lal)0ured  most  strenuously  to  show  that  Philo 
wq/i  closely  allied  to  the  principles  of  the  Arians.      The  sup{*orters  of  this  opinion  hoU 
Philo  to  have  Iwen  .a  IMntonist  ;   from  which  they  infrr  that  his  three  natures  do  not 
differ  from  Plato's  three  first  principUs  of  things,  at  the  same  time  supposing  Plato'i 
three  principles  to  be  vastly  uillerent  not  only  in  order  but  in  degree  also,  and  therefore 
to  l>e  very  similar  to  the  tlirec  persons  of  the  Arians. 

Hefore  in(|uiring  as  to  which  of  the«e  o]iinions  comes  nearest  to  the  truth,  I  slioold 
observe,  that  Philo  belongs  to  that  class  of  writers  who  ot\cn  purposely  affect  ob- 
scurity, an<l  fancy  themselves  to  be  most  wise  when   they  are  perplexing  the  unde^ 
standings  of  others  by  their  incompn'hensible  subtleties.     It  is  therefore  the  lo«tobe 
wondere<i  at  that  men,  in  other  respects  the  most  learned,  should  sometimes  ninp' 
prehend  his  meaning,  and   attribute  opinions  to  him  to  which,  if  bis  more  ohscura 
passages  be  com {>ared  with  others  that  are  more  intelligible,  he  will  lie  found  to  be 
altogether  a  stranger.     In  the  next  place,  it  ought  most  certainly  to  be  borne  in  mind* 
that  Philo  considered  religion  and  divine  worship  to  be  of  two  kinds,  one  civil  ind 
popular,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  men  engagtnl  in  the  ordinary'  affiiin  « 
life,  the  other  sublime  and  nnrondite,  and  capable  of  being  understood  by  none  but  the 
wise  an«l  contemplative;  that  the  popular  and  civil  religion  inculcnti^  n)any  thing* 
which  according  to  the  btrict  words  and  expressions  are  by  no  means  conformable  to 
the  truth  ;  but  that  so  great  is  the  weakness  of  mankind  that  these  things  ought  to  be 
tolerated  by  wise  men;  nay,  that  it  is  even  impnident  to  communicate  the  true  «nd 
natural  religion  to  the  vulgar.    In  short,  that  those  more  gross  and  crude  notions  of  God 
and  divine  things  are  to  be  left  to  the  multitude,  while  the  mysteries  which  the  purified 
mind  can  alone  comprehend,  are  to  Ik»  cautiously  treasured  up  and  kept  from  the  efrt 
of  the  ignorant.     [See  what  I  have  observed  of  his  secret  discipline  on  Saec.  I.  H.  Kj 
This  doctrine  is  every  where  propoimded  by  Philo,  so  that  I  am  surprised  that  learned 
men  should  have  taken  little  or  no  account  of  it  in  explaining  his  opinions.    Lect  I 
should  be  supposed  to  be  speaking  here  at  random,  I  shall  quote  a  remarkable  ps^^^ 
from  his  book  De  Sacrificiis  Abeliset  Caini,  p.  139  :  Td  fikv  rd  rpia  fitTpa  raoj^ 
KaXbv    iv   ^vxy    wtrirfp    0»pa3r/vai,  ....  Vva    tUv    rtXtiwv    fivtmc  ytv**^"^ 
rAcrwv,  ftri^kvi  'jrpoxiipioQ  trXaXy  rd  dita  fivtrrinna,  ra/iifvo/i€vi}  St  avT^  '** 
Ixtftv^ovtra  Iv  d'TropptjTtfi  ^vXArry  yfypavTai  yilp  lyxpv^iaq  voitiv,  8ri  w rpw^'J 
Sh  t6v  Upbv  irtpi  rov  dyfvvijrov  xal  twv  Svvdfiiwv  airrov  fAi'frrrjv  \6yoVt  '*"** 
Bdtav  'TrapaKaTa^fiKTfv    bpyiiav  ov  7ravT<$g  Itrri  <pv\dtai*    t6  ydp  r^c  dxpi'ToP*'^^ 
yj/vxVC  vatfia  *£a»  pkuiv  hd  <rT6fiar6c  rt  xal  yXdirrrjg  irdtraiQ  aKodtc  IxavrXti^^ 
iav  ai  fih'^  tipvxttipovc  StKafiirdQ   Ix^^*^^^*  ^^  iirixtofttvov  ^vXdrrowriv  i<*J'' 
jcii^,    at    Sk    Std   (TTivdTfiTa    voputv    dSvvarovaiv   dp^iff^ai*    rh  Si  vKipfi^vloy 
dKarafTxkrtoQ  kKXi^f^fvov,  ffKiSvarai  navrtft  u»q  liravaTrXiliK  xai  iirtviixf^f^^^    - 
KeKpvfiuBva^  Kal  fopvrov   rpSirov   tUaiov^  rd  trdaric  d^ta  virovSilc  fitrd  tn'PI*^ 
KaraibepftT^ait  "  It  is  good  for  these  three  measures  to  be  mixed  and  fermented  a*^ 
were  m  the  soul,  ....  that  becoming  initiated  in  the  most  perfect  rites,  it  may  >|^ 
r«idily  divulge  the  divine  mysteries  to  any  one,  but  treasuring  them  up  and  vofi"^ 
taining  silence  may  enjoy  them  in  secret.     For  Scripture  speaks  oif  making  h'V^^f^!l 
or  cakes  baked  in  the  hot  ashes,  because  the  sacred  and  mystical  doctrine  w  ^ 
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yds  commonly  called  by  them,  voriTol  ^€Oi,  "  intelligible  gods,'' 

ot  as  l)cforc  m  nnj  way  of  distinction  from  the  aio-^n^ol,  the 

semible  godd^  (which  is  a  more  general  notion  of  the  word) 

Dmailv  nnd  liin  powi  n  ouf;ht  to  be  conccakil ;  since  it  u  not  every  one  who  ean  keep 
le  deptiut  of  the  divine  or);ii'!V  Tor  th<-  8trian)A  of  the  incontinent  houI  flowing  out 
nroui^h  t)ic  nnouth  nnd  tlic  tongue  are  di?(el):ir;!iMl  into  the  earn  of  all.  Of  which  thoBC 
hat  have  oiore  e.i|Kieious  reeeptiick-it  willingly  keep  what  in  poured  in.  But  others, 
Ml  Mciiunt  of  the  nurrowni<^  of  the  patwigert,  are  inciiiMhle  of  Ixiing  watered;  and 
hatTJ.ich  overflows  being  incuntinently  {Hmred  forth,  is  scattered  every  where,  so  that 
Aiat  virch  wan  liidden  rii*t.'S  up  and  swims  on  the  Murf.ice,  and  the  nioAt  grave  and  pre« 
aoos  things,  like  vilu  mud,  are  csirrieil  away  in  the  flood."  If  wc  reject  the  flgures  of 
*)>ich  riiilo  is  full,  I  do  not  think  it  will  reipiire  many  words  to  show,  that  the  ojtinion 
I  ha»f  cxpri>se<I  nliove  is  contained  in  this  |ia<<sage.  Similar  oneN  are  met  with  in 
'■nou*  p'jice*.  estpecisilly  in  thi*  Uiok  I)e  Ahnihamo.  p.  3(i7.  3<iH.  of  which  passage  I 
dislltakv  some  notice  by  and  by.  Whoever  Insi^s  sight  of  this  distinction  in  PhiIo*8 
MiiO^'R  iind  tlit.'ology,  will  nii-ess-irily  fail  in  iiiterprcting  him.  For  many  sa\ings  occur 
iab:m«hirh  are  cotifiirinabk'  ti»  the  precepts  and  laws  of  the  |)0{iul.ir  theidogy ;  and 
*ain  not  n  f-w  wliich  (lertain  to  what  he  suppo^e<l  to  \io  the  more  secret  and  arcane 
leliginn  und  philosophy.  Which  two  sciences  being  widely  diflV'rent,  it  tlierefore  hap- 
p(M  that  Philo  Ktinietinies  a|)peiirs  to  be  uonderfully  at  variance  with  himself;  and 
Acff  are  not  wanting  learneil  men  even  who  deny  it  to  l>e  poss^ible  at  tliis  day  to 
^Irtennine  what  opinion!*  anii  sentiments  tliis  Jew  wan  imbued  with.  Hut  to  do  away 
*ilh  thin  diH4*ordanee,  we  ought  aI>ove  all  things  to  examine  with  attentitm  those 
P*M)^  in  which  he  recalls  ami  acctnnmodates  the  prece]>ts  of  the  {»opuIar  religion  to 
^  prmiipk-*  of  the  more  Miblime  theology,  and  explains  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar 
■ftwdinir  to  the  doctrine;*  of  wine  men  :  with  thew  f«>r  guides  it  will  be  possible.  I 
■WT,  to  reach  the  interior  re(  !•?**■»  of  IiIh  pliiiosophy. 

I  «ii!  irv  whether  I  ean  hv  thin  nictlio<l  explain  what  were  Philo's  sentiments  on  the 
"'ife  nature.  In  the  firht  place  then,  I  do  not  scruple  to  char^'c  all  thoM*  with  error 
•no  U-.i- hitherto  itiip|KnMd  that  IMiilo  acknowltslijed  three  natures  in  one  (Jod  in  the 
•in*«.i_v  Hi*  we  l'hribtian!<.  For  he  dm'S  not  n-ckon  three  principles,  like  moht  of  the 
J'wtiinMji.  hut  fiiur,  or  toixpri>r»  his  meaning  more  clesirl\ ,  alM»\e  the  triad  of  divine 
'■'•turrt,  ulii^l,  he  iiitrmluces,  he  p'aei-s  a  supreme  and  {nineipal  (lod.  'lliij*  in  e\ident 
"th  from  n  ai'.y  nther  p:«>»s«;:i'««  and  e-)  t'cisiMy  fnini  the  follow  in;:,  which  (K-cnrs  in  his 
vt  pHiMi-:*,  [I,  I-;.*!  :  'o  fih'  urr  ovir  rooTriir  tKovntov  /«»»•,  tiirayf,  liWik  xai 
^1C  arui-Tmii  yi'^uvtor.  ai'Toy  rur  ihitf  rXi)i  or  »\iui'.  m*  ttrrti*  fAvitfi  coruiKf/rrci' 
*   '^   oi'c    »c    irotnuiar,    uW    jr.Sni'X »/ri  if    \ittinafin'fi    ff^''<r\/«oflri,     KnTui^vydQ 

*^*«»'    ro»it    /i*i'    tint    TTHHif,  ai    /irrroui'    iifttov    tov    yi-iov^  dif^ttrrani'  rivtQ 

•«"oi  ;   u  ri.i'   i/)*/ii»i'cir    Xo^oe,    rui     i;    TrnifjrtKt)  K(ii  fianiXtKt)    ti'iafHQ  avTOif 

'••?■»!   ^ffi)  u  rt   orpaior    kui     nijtrrar  o  Ciiflr/ioi;    tirri,    "  He    thiiiti»re    who    is 

■'i^n'il  iiiS-iMi-.  n«it   on!\    ^oiui'tary  liut  i»;volMi:!ary,  shall   liaxe  (HKlhintv  If  for  Ids 

^•^|..;l,  j,t,,l  ..hiill  d\iell  in  him  a'.nne:  tut  tiiix^ewho  cfimniit  not  wilful  hut  involuntary 

*"<ir\  j.|i;i  1   1  ;ti:' f.  r  refnge  th*-  l-.«|'p>    and   riih   citie^.      il.eril'iie  of  tl.cfe  ciliis  of 

^*'"  t!.  Ti-  art-  tin**  l«-\iin«l.  wliivl:  htv  f;ir  n  moved  from  «  ur  raei-.      What  are  the>o  ? 

*^  trnni  nf  tfie  !*iiprenie  rul»  r,  ivu\  }  -^  rn-nfirr  aiid   kiin;'i     power;  for  cf  thew   art' 

r**''  limvtn    and   all    the    umld."      ili.ir    l*i.ili»   openly  ^pe.lk^  nt   fnui  luitnres:    i%tn\ 

*'*«»H.I.  tl.i   Kurd  of  tiini.the  nal.i-r  i.r  t;anur  td  tlie  wnild,  a'ld  the   kin^  or  gMXiiiior 

^Ua  «i.rM.    'M.etHo  latlir  are  ca!!i  1  h\   hlni  in  ]:U  hnuk  Jh-  Ahr.ili:in.o,  p    '.\f*7.  *'  the 

'"d  bv  «h.ini  jiH  thin?*  «,  re  madf,"  n?i«i  "  the  lord"  i<r  "  kin^."*     Tlie  man  iH'ing 

'"'III  nini'.e  up  of  ail»::<  r\,  trannters  what  Mom-s  ni\8  of  the  cities  i  f  refuge  to  moinl 

^'•Jp'.     Ill-  di^tr.t.ute^  in.-n  inli*  three  cLi*"*.  •» :  tho-e  hIhi  do  i.til  ?in  at  ail.  ll't«»e  »ho 

•'''''■■•rnjr ;itr  ih(.-inM!\e'»  witli    in\ii!u;.taiy  em  i^i,  and  thn>e  who  willully  oHi  nd.      The 

***.  atnifiliT  ^  til  !-is  opini-'H.  hrctiuie    parl.ikei-   «  f  <fod  a!«'ne;  to  the  MX-ond  lie  |  ro- 

J^"*!  thv  minniiinioh   <'t  the  three  natures  uhich    he  >uppi-M;i   to   I>e   asMK'ialeil  with 

^'^.  tin-  Hnrd.  tiie  cre.i!or.  an«l   tl  ♦•  U'u\ ;  t»i  tr  e  third  he  poirits  out  a  little  af:i  rwards 

?■'••■ '•■•i.r  |.«iw-f  r^  t«i  nliieh  tl.»-\  n:a\  flv,  ti  e  pn.|.iti'iii*.  the  inijerati\e.  and   the  pro- 

'^'■'>.     hut  as  th**!**-  pi-wei-i  arc  |>:ae«-il  by  I  ini  t-ui  of<M>i',  and  Kiid  to  hi  alhtd  and 

'nii^^iu,  l,^  the  human  r.iei*.  tiny  do  not  periain   to   the  matter  in  hand.      Ktnvutvai 

'•  ^71  he,  Kai  irpo(rcxi<C  *)t^'^v  '^oi  i^anrofuvai  roe  rwv  dv^^wwv  iiric^pov 


3SI6  -ras  pntLoaoraieAi.  aka  thsoumiklu. 

but  from  thoee  other  gods  of  ibsan  (Bfterwndi  to  ba  ilMtad  m 
also)  called  vocpol  dfol,  "  mtellec^oal  goda.*  Pmolai  span 
Plato's  Politia*  coacludes,  that  there  u  no  idn  of  eril,  for  am 


if  dirrovrai,  "  Bui  RMndHtad  «ith  ud  ■djoinini  and  bonhi^  npaa  iM  MttI  an 


1  and  Bdloinini  and  bonhni|  npaa  IM  mhI  an 
«r,an  uine  within,  tha  pnpitiaaB,  tba  lo^Mttlik 
pnUin  to  tu."    Tba  mauing  at  thb  pMaii  iD 


t;  is  liabla  to  etrar,  ■ 
■nd   the  pruhibilorj.     For  tJwM  pertain  1        .  .  _  .      , 

be  maile  ippesr  from  vhat  m   •lull  ulranea  bf  and  bjri  ftr  it  poa^MiM 
weight  toVBrdi  Cflnflrming  Ibe  Rmark*  we  ue  about  ta     **  ''  •      ■  ■ 

Philo.  Hence,  if  I  nni  not  allagrthw  miMalun,  tboM  a 
attempt  la  idcntifi  the  doctriaa  of  thii  Jew  eitlxr  wilb  the  dopu  «f  nL 
Chriitiiini  nn  the  three  penoni  in  the  Godbewl,  or  witb  Ibe  ertei*  of  tt«  AiW^  att 
aliogeiher  dcTiatea  from  tba  nila  of  belli,  and  nl^fecl*  tbree  InlM«  natoNi  M  A* 
princi|«l  and  supreme  God.  Ncitbra  fa  tUa  a  pecnliat  oplliiod  and  ogaHied  t>  PbS* 
■lone.  For  Mme  of  the  PlatoniMa  bald  the  mnai  of  vboin  Pradoi,  CnB.  h 
Timcum  Plaionii,  lib.  3.  p.  93.  conlmdi  that  Pbls  falaiaair  piMad  Dm  auiin 
Deiif  over  three  principlea  of  thinp,    Nor  did  S^ntiu,  ahbeagh  be  bad  ■iMr 

eorolled  hiniKir  ■ jj  riiiiiliaiia.  ilSaiiiil  fi il.  aa  Jieiiiliiil  fliiiii  hhBiM  TTjMir 

the  Trinity,  wherein  he  apentj  anaita  three  natuna  to  bare  flowed  ftom  one  Got. 

But,  diuniivng  theie  matten,  let  lu  rerert  to  the  three  nature*  connected  bf  Kb 
with  one  God,  end  endesTour  to  explain  their  relation  and  dianicter.  To  bfgiii  nib 
the  two  laat,  which  he  ch1I>  God  and  KiTig:  it  ii  nnqu«tionabIe  that  Pbila  lAa 
■peaki  of  them  in  such  a  way  ■■  though  he  regarded  Ihero  as  real  penoni.  Bui  si»i 
aa  we  hare  already  observed,  he  tery  frequently  expreaaea  himielf  according  to  tlie 
opinion  and  lenie  of  the  Tulgar,  it  will  be  proper  to  look  for  those  iiiMimia  in  wH^ 
he  as  it  were  tempers  the  popular  doctrine  with  the  religion  of  the  wise,  or  inten"^ 
the  one  fi^im  ihe  other.  There  ii  b  piumge  of  the  kind  in  his  book  De  SKnn 
Abeliset  Caini,  p.  139;  'A^p«d/i  jwrd  vrovt^t  ">!  rdxowc  "'  rpo3i-alat  !v"' 
^apaxtXlOtTai  ry  dptry  £(jpa.  urriiniai  fat  f  oparroj  rpia /lirpa  cri^idaXiHCi^ 
rotiitni  i/Kpiifiac,  ijviwa  6  Ode  ^opufopou/id'OC  iiri  iutiv  riv  aiwriir"  *»■ 
vdfHuv,  ifx'H  "  "JJ  "oi  dj-a&Drijroc,  (!c  iiy  i  fiiffuc  rpirric  ^yro»i«C 
impydliro  rf  0|inri»-^  >^i-xp.  "l"  "dsrii  /ii/ifrpijriH  filv  oiiio/iiSc-  ditpi'jf**^ 
yilp  tiii  a\  Ivnauiii  ai>ruD  /iifiirpqEi  ii  rd  SXd'  4  f*'**  oiv  Ajai6TK  ""* 
furpnv  iyaiiit  lariv  ^  i^j  Uovtitt  /lirpop  uiri|nuv  o  it  iiyiumy  aMs  ^<^ 
Tuf  rai  ffuftaru'v  cur  oirvifidTuiv  .  .  .  .  rd  /.iv  ^4  ''P<«  fiirpo  ravri)  iMf 
if  tfiexff  mtirip  fviiaSPivai  rt  ral  ai-vivivSiit^i,  tra  wiiff^tTaa  riir  dwr^ 
(Ivoi  Btiip,  oj  iiwipKUvfi  rdc  fuvdfitit  nuroO,  (oi  X"P'S  <'i"'<">'  4(nl(il»*C.  "^ 
i»|  railroic  J/ifoivouitoc,  ?t£ijTai  X''P"""'^p''l'  'Couoiac  ri  cai  lifp/ioiat  ei™- 
tal  Tip  TiXtimv  fiuoric  yero^evij.  "  Fur  AbrHham  coming  with  grenl  hasle  ■"* 
alncrit)>,comninndB  virtue,  Sarah,  to  hiulen  and  ferment  three  meaauret  of  mail,UK9ts 
make  cakes  under  the  ashea,  when  God,  Attended  by  two  supreme  powers,  dominion 
and  goodness,  being  himselfane  in  the  middle,  produced  ■  threefold  bncy  in  (he 'iwsl 
•oul,  each  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure  (for  his  powers  also  are  not  lo  be  drtuiii- 
scribed),  but  they  measure  ntl  things.  His  goodness  a  the  mtasure  of  thegood,  Iw 
power  the  measure  of  things  subject ;  and  the  ruler  himself  is  the  measure  of  tnrj 

thing  corporeal  and  incorporeal It  is  good  for  these  three  measures  to  be  l<<- 

mented,  as  it  were,  and  commingled  in  Ihe  soul,  that  being  persuaded  of  theeiitfenn 
of  a  supreme  G»d.  who  surpamn  his  powers,  and  is  cither  seen  withnul  Ihcni  sr 
appears  with  them,  it  may  receive  impressions  of  his  power  nnd  beneticenn  sodbs 
initiated  in  the  must  perfect  mysteries."  Although  this  passage  is  exceedingly  nWurs, 
neither  am  1  one  who  is  either  able  or  willing  lo  divc»t  it  of  all  iu  diirkniw,  still  ileri- 
denlly  shows  that  the  two  natures  usnciated  hy  I'hilo  with  God  are  nut  personi,  ta' 
divine  virtues  and  petfeclions  only,  which  he  represrnls  in  the  character  of  pe"^ 
In  the  first  plHce  we  learn  from  it,  tluit  God  excited  in  Abraham  Tpirric  ^i^ii<'''(' 
*'a  threefold  phantasy,"  not  in  the  contemjitatiie  sonl,  but  only  in  his  ijrvxn  ieonn' 

'  This  at  the  preaent  day  is  intitled  Prucli  in  Plntonis  Politiam  Commentanns,  "^ 
il  apiiended  to  his  Comm.  in  Timwum.     The  pasaage  alluded  to  by  Di^  Osdwortli 

IKMI»II.U7, 
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1I9  because  if  there  were,  koI  ri  rwv  kokHv  iSia  &coc  Eorai, 
ep  Tra<ra  iSea  3'€oc»  wc  Ilap/ievi'SjjC  tiptiicevy  "  that  very  idea 
rU.  also  would  itself  be  a  god,  because  every  idea  is  a  god, 

.  soul  in  which  the  senaes  reside;  which  according  to  Philo  is  much  inferior  to 
hich  is  wholly  abstracted  from  the  senses  and  external  things.  See  his  Do 
r.  Legis.  lib.  *2.  p.  74.  and  elsewhere.  These  three  natures,  therefore,  are  merely 
notions  or  images,  produced  in  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  subject  to  the 
1  of  the  senses.  And  could  he  speak  in  tin's  manner  of  three  natures  in  reality 
t  and  separate  from  each  other  ?  In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that  he 
'  asserts  these  two  natures  to  be  dyaBdTrjra,  "  goodness,**  and  iZo^ffiav, 
it"  And  who,  I  ask,  would  believe  that  goodness  and  power  are  things  and 
s  distinct  and  separate  from  God  ?  Lastly,  the  very  allegory  which  Philo  here 
I  according  to  his  own  wont,  plainly  settles  the  question.  According  to  him, 
is  the  image  of  virtue,  or  of  a  wise  and  contemplative  man.  The  three  mea* 
of  meal,  which  she  is  commanded  to  mix,  are  symbols  of  the  three  divine 
8  introduced  by  him.  The  action  of  Sarah  mixing  the  three  measures  typifies 
nction  of  the  soul  elevated  above  vulgar  things,  which  by  contemplation  combines 

itself  and  as  it  were  commingles  the  three  divine  natures,  so  that  all  distinction  of 
is  done  away  with.  The  allegory  would  have  been  altogether  absurd,  if  Philo 
apposed  the  two  powers  which  accompany  God  to  be  self-existent  natures  or 
s.  On  the  contrary,  his  opinion  is  evidently  this :  that  men  subject  to  the 
i  of  the  senses  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  three  natures  in  God;  but  that  a 
lan  and  a  soul  powerful  and  free  can  well  understand  that  the  divine  virtues  are 
imself,  and  ought  in  no  wise  to  be  separated  from  his  essence.  Whoever  is  not 
red  by  this  passage  will  probably  be  more  powerfully  impressed  by  another  one 
lis  book  De  Abrahamo,  p.  367.  where  he  declares  his  mind  more  clearly.  Philo  is 
creating  of  the  same  subject  which  he  discusses  in  the  former  passage,  and  has  no 

of  a  great  mystery  being  concealed  in  Moses*  account  of  the  three  men  who 
red  to  Abraham.  lie  first  lays  down  Moses'  meaning  to  be  that  the  soul 
tened  by  God  perceives  his  three  images :  'EirtUdv  ovv  4^vx^,  Ko^direp  iv 
Qpiq.,  Qitf}  vtptKafifpOj  xal  }i\ii  ^i'  5Xwv  voriTov  ^cur6c  dvairXr}<r^ii<ra  race 
\i^  Ktxvfikvaic  avyalQ  drrKioQ  yivfjrai^  TptTTi)v  ^avramav  ivb^  vxoKitfiivov 
a/Apavw  Tov  fi^v  uq  ovtoq,  rutv  dk  aXXwv  duotv,  utg  dv  diravyaZofikvutv 
ovTov  (TKtiUp,  **  When  therefore  the  mind  is  illuminated  by  God,  and,  being 
'  filled  with  intellectual  light,  becomes  divested  of  darkness  by  the  splendours 
I  around,  it  perceives  the  three  images  of  one  subject,  one  of  the  thing  itself,  the 
two  as  shadows  cast  forth  from  this."  The  same,  he  adds,  occasionally  happens 
I  in  corporeal  light,  of  whom  a  twofold  shadow  sometimes  strikes  our  eyes.  Clear 
ce  this  of  the  opinion  which  we  before  attributed  to  Philo  I  The  three  divine 
s,  which  he  exhibits,  are  merely  three  notions  or  images  of  one  thing.  The  two 
bear  the  same  relation  to  Grod  as  shadows  to  the  body  they  proceed  from. 

as  no  one  regards  a  body  accompanied  by  a  double  shadow  as  a  threefold  body, 
ks  upon  the  shadows  as  real  natures,  so  neither  would  he  consider  the  two 
i  which  Philo  associates  with  God,  to  be  individual  persons  or  self-existent 
B.  They  are  rays  of  the  divine  nature  and  perfections  of  God.  Indeed,  should 
le  attribute  the  same  similitude  to  the  three  persons  of  the  godhead  professed  by 
ans  on  the  authority  of  sacred  writ,  which  Philo  ascribes  to  his  three  principles, 
lid  grossly  err  against  the  truth,  and  might  justly  be  accused  of  Sabellian  unbe- 
But  let  us  again  hear  Philo,  who  a  little  afterwards  thus  explains  his  own  rocan- 
pecting  this  Trinity  :  Uarijp  fikv  twv  SXtuv  6  /ikaoQt  dc  iv  rate  Updic  ypa^aig 

6v6fiaTi  KoXiiTai,  6  wv  ai  Sk  wao  Udrtpa  irpitr^vrarai  Kal  iyy(tTarat 
rog  dwdftfii,  atv  rf  fiiv  wocf/ruc^,  1}  Sk  j3a(riXtjcj)  TrpoffayoptviTai'  cat  Yf  fiku 
Ki)  6f <$c*  ravry  yAp  tBtiKs  re  cat  duK6(Tfiri<re  rb  vav  ti  hi  paffiXiKt^  xiptog, 
middle  one  is  the  father  of  all,  called  properly  in  scripture  /  am ;  on  each  side 
!  most  ancient  and  nearest  powers  of  the  I  am,  of  which  one  is  called  creative, 
ler  kingly  :  the  former  is  God,  for  by  it  he  made  and  disposed  all  things,  the 
B  lord."  These  words  considered  in  themselves  might  lead  an  incautious  reader 
pose  that  Philo  associates  two  persons  with  God :  but  they  will  by  no  means 
)  the  circumspect.     The  three  names  of  the  Deity  mentioned  in  sacred  writ*  I 

Jehovah ),  God  (EUohim)  and  Lord  (Adonai),  are  referred  by  our  Jew  to  Uie 


M  PanneiudeB  bath  affiimed."    Ndthfer  i 

though  otherwise  mora  §ober,  altosetber  nninfeoted  witli  liit 

Amtastic  conceit  of  the  ideu  bang  ul  of  them  god^  hs  wiHag 

thres  divine  naturea  into  which  he  diridca  Uw  Ddtf.  Bat  tbcM  tluM  bibb  Uf^ 
im[j  one  God.  Therefore  Philo'i  thnenatniw  alHi  raprmnt  bat  can  Ogd,  cmNmI 
in  K  threelbld  manner  and  leqwct,  nuMlT  ■■  Um  Balun  wUA  aiktad  afihrirtMril 
etemiti',  as  the  creatar  of  the  nnirerae,  and  laMlf  m  the  king  and  gorenMr.   Adenr 

Jronf  of  thia  i>  affbrded  in  the  wmiIi  itninedlMelf  Ibllaving:  AtfPftpoiiuf^  ih 
/liffDc  uf'  Itaripac  tmv  Iwiiumy,  wapiyn  rS  ipanwf  fiairpif,  tin  filFMb 

liivov  rd  irXqSq  ruv  lipidfiaii',  ilXXd  icoi  r^v  ytirova  w»i>C  JnUa  iiw^fliet, 
vpic  r^v  d/ityq  ini  js-u^rXacoti  icol  lay  ai>r4>'  oivlvac  inliS  rl  rapiraf 
fMav  iirfiyqrfli'  rpicuv  jij,  Srav  iiiiirw  rdc.  firjid^ac  rfVfv^Tmi  riXfrdc-'"^ 

/luvou  KsriiXqSt?!'.  oXXd  fid  tAv  Iptiitiviy,  H  rriCw,  4^X"^  itinptt  ^  (^^ 
Ac  ^1,  tXovc  ouroc,  »iErlx(i  2'  aiJlv  Jimir  lii^t  AiofiXoic,  "  And  mVtmtm 
one  in  the  middle,  ntteniled  on  each  nde  b;  hi*  power*,  eihibiti  to  the  pi 
mind  aomelime*  the  imnge  of  one.  lometinMa  of  Ihiee :  of  one,  iriiCD  tfii 
thoroughlj  purified  nnd  haling  paiaed  o<rer  not  onlj  the  other  mahitada  id  al»lhW| 
bat  atw  the  djad  which  >*  mxt  to  unit;,  hanen*  on  to  the  atinpla  and  nnmind  ili^ 
allngfther  perfpct  in  ilfelf;  of  three,  vhen  bang  not  jet  initiatwj  in  the  great  mftt- 
ritt  bat  ■till  occupied  in  the  inferior  nrgien,  it  cniinot  comprehend  the  I  am  bj  hiDMS 
alone  without  aome  other,  but  only  by  hi*  acta,  either  the  creator  or  the  king  of  tU, 
But  this  necoudarv  lailing,  na  it  i»  called,  partiilieB  nererthelei*  of  pioua  npinion.' 
We  here  hate  the  whole  rnvslenr  revenled.  There  are,  I'hilo  openly  tell.  iu,lm 
claiara  oF  men,  one  nide.  viilgnr.  and  led  by  the  erea,  (he  other  penpicacioui,  and 
Cflnteoiplatiie.  and  thoroughly  purged  of  the  popular  doctrine*  niid  opinioni.  Th( 
litter,  according  to  him,  clenrlv  underatnnd  thee*?  three  povera  to  he  merelf  tint* 
nnlion*  of  one  God,  and  worahip  God  as  he  ia  in  himself,  naroely,  mo*t  ample  uJ 
devoid  cf  nil  composition  whatever;  the  fhrmer  on  the  contrary  poaseanini;  mucklw 
penelrnlion,  are  unable  to  know  God  otherwise  than  by  his  wnrks,  and  from  thai  csue 
diMingui*h  in  him.  a*  it  were,  three  persona,  God  himself,  the  virtue  by  which  bt 
created  all  thinga,  and  the  goodness  by  which  lie  governs  and  administer*  the  nnivent. 
The  latter  he  conwdere  to  entertain  better  and  more  cialied  notinni  of  God,  allhoi^ 
the  former,  he  saya,  arc  n'>I  to  he  despiwd,  na  Iher  cherish  an  opinion  by  no  nKsni 
inconsistent  with  piety  towards  God.  Then  fullnwa  a  coin|inria»n  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  mankind,  by  which  he  attempts  to  exhibit  this  doctrine  concerning  God 
in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  lliere  i^  he  infumn  us.  a  thTeefold  tiradation  io  hamsn 
habits,  and  this  gradation  is  adapted  to  illustrate  the  diif;tna  t>f  Ihc  three  notions  of 
God.  Some  men  worship  God  without  nny  hope  of  rew.nrd,  and  these  coneipond  to 
the  Father,  who  accordine  tn  him  occupies  the  middle  place  between  the  two  othtt 
virtues.  Others  are  excited  by  benctits  to  ]iny  huma;:e  to  the  supreme  Being :  iliii 
class  he  refer*  to  the  power  which  he  |>l»ccs  on  the  right  side  of  the  FathM. 
Lastly,  many  are  kept  in  their  duty  towards  God  hy  the  feat  of  punishment :  these  he 
compare*  with  (he  third  or  kinglr  tirtue.  This  comparison  is  neither  elegant  nor 
ingenious-,  nnd  besides  Philo  is  any  thing  but  conustent  in  hi*  expHcation  et  tl.  Still 
there  is  sufficient  light  and  force  in  it  to  conRrm  what  we  hare  stated,  a*  to  his  mean- 
ing being  no  other  than  this  :  that  God,  though  free  lh>m  nil  concretion,  can  neverthe- 
leai  be  considered  in  n  threefold  relation  nnd  is  in  reHlity  hi  considereil  hy  men.  Bat 
the  figurative  mode  of  writing  in  which  be  wonderfully  delights,  and  the  multitude  of 
iubtlMics.  tno  far  removed  IVom  vulgar  conceplinn,  have  led  men  of  great  perajHcatity 
in  other  matters  to  ascribe  tn  him  more  aiiuiiil  nnd  corri'Ct  sentiments  than  he  ever 
entertained,  nnd  tn  ph>cc  among  the  profeasor*  of  three  persons  in  one  Godhead  a  man 
whom  proliably  it  would  be  much  more  proper  to  class  aninng  the  |ire(->ii«nn  of  Iha 
Sabellinns.  Ishall  ad<l  only  one  more  ]>as»H;c,  nlthnugh  many  are  at  liniid.  which  is 
of  itaetr  sufhcivnt  to  decide  the  maltrr.  It  is  evi.lent  from  those  which  we  hare 
adduce',  thnt  Philo  altrihutwl  the  mnWruttinn  of  t\i  is  world  to  a  certain  virtue,  which 
i>  placed  as  he  says  on  the  right  of  the  supreme  Being  and  which  he  calL*  Uod,  and 
committed  it*  government  to  the  other  power  on  the  left  hand  of  God,  and  denomi- 
jMled  by  him.  Lard.    But  in  tha  paunge  I  am  now  about  to  tasing  forwaid,  be  rsfai 
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thus  conceminor  the  second  ^od,  tlic  first  mind  or  intellect  :* 
1  ivo^tvov  0£  i}cr]  to.  ovra  avv  avTio  yfi'vfjo-at,  Trav  /uti'  to  tCov 
l^hufv  icaAXoc,  Travrag  Sc  Cfouc  voijtoucj  "That  he,  being  begotten 

both  these  actions,  the  constniction  and  the  fiovcrnnicnt  of  tlie  wonl,  to  that  God  alone 
^u^ho  really  tjr,  no  otlier  power  being  associated  with  }iini .  'O  ^fi  ravra  aKOuy,  says  he, 

on  Ti  inn  Kal  i>7rdpx*i  ^fOf,  Kai  on  TreTroitjKf  rbv    Kofffiov jcai  on  dii 

'K'povoit    Tov    ytyovoroQ,    /lairapiav    Kai    ivcai^ova    Z<^rjv    /3tw<rtrat,    **  Whoever 

shall   hear  thcbc  things, that  God  is  uud  exists  and  tliat  he  made  the  world, 

and  that  he  always  superintends  and  governs  that  which  is  made,  will  lead  a  happj 
and  blessed  life,"  De  Miuuli  Opificio,  p.  40  Jf  tliis  passage  he  attentively  considered, 
it  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  Philo,  when  he  added  to  the  God  tcho  w,  two 
powers,  tlie  creative  and  tlie  yoreruiug^  was  8])e;iking  merely  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  vulgar, Jind  that  in  reality  he  acknowledged  no  distinction  and  no  divine  person  in 
this  God. 

Let  un  now  turn  our  attention  to  that  reason  or  divine  teord^  so  often  magnificently 
spoken  of  by  Fhilo,  an<I  endeavour  to  explore  its  nature.  The  force  and  meaning  of 
the  names  by  which  he  designates  this  word  in  several  passages,  is  such,  that,  if  esti- 
mated acciirding  to  the  receixcd  usage  of  the  language,  tliey  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  notion  of  a  person,  although  one  inferior  to  the  supreme  Being.  This  \6yoQ  is 
called  by  him  ap\dyyt\oQt  **  the  prince  of  angels,"  who  is  not  dykvv/irog  or  "  unmade," 
as  God,  nor  yet  yivvTjToc  or  **  made,'*  as  men,  and  who  dis(.-harges  the  functions  of 
divine  ambassador  amongst  men  and  those  of  liontage  and  mediator  with  God  ;  see  his 
book,  Quis  Uerum  Divinanim  llsres,  p.  .501.  CDUipare  his  Dc  Somniis,  p.  (iUl.  002. 
and  Eusebius,  Pr«panit.  Evangel,  lib.  11.  ca]).  15  p.  533.  It  is  style<l,  llpturoyovoQ 
Qtov  uioc.  to  whom  God  has  committed  the  care  of  tlie  i>acretl  flock,  De  Agricultura, 
lib.  1.  p.  15*2.  dpx»^fpivg,  or  **  high-priest"  of  this  world,  De  Somniis.  p.  510.  ami  other 
names  of  the  kind.  Which  modes  of  speech  l>earing  a  close  resemblance  to  those  by 
which  the  writers  of  the  divine  covenant  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  son  of  God  and  his 
eternal  word,  a  great  many  of  tlie  earlier  as  well  as  later  fatiiers  of  the  Christian 
church  were  the  more  easily  induct  d  to  believe  that  this  Jew  proclaimed  the  true 
doctrine  concerning  the  son  of  God  and  that  the  word  he  speaks  of  is  the  same  with 
Clirist  our  Saviour.  I  very  much  fear,  liowever,  that  if  the  shadows  be  dispelled  with 
which  he  has  obscured  his  diction,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  makes  use  of  be 
estimated  by  the  stanilard  of  tliose  passages  which  are  less  figjjrative,  we  s»hall  have  *o 
conclude  the  mime  of  his  word  as  of  his  two  powers  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 
What  first  excite^  one's  suspicion  on  this  8iiliject,is  that  t*hiloas>er!s  the  w«)rld  to  have 
been  made  according  to  the  inrage  of  thin  word,  i-'or  so  in  his  Hrat  book  of  Questions 
and  Solutions  in  Eu»ehius,  Pra-parat.  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap.  13.  p.  323.  Ovrjrov  yelp 
ovfiv  dirfiKOVi<T^r}vat  trpbg  rhv  dvuiTuru)  Kai  Traripa  Tdv  oXuiv  l^vvaro,  dXXiik 
a'poc  Tbv  itvTipov  ^ibvt  oc  Innv  iircivov  Xoyi»c,  "  Eor  nothing  mortal  can  be 
fiuhioned  according  to  tlie  ima^^e  of  the  .Suprenie  and  Pjirent  of  all  things,  but  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  seccind  god,  wliich  is  his  word."  The  same  he  states  nmre  jdainly, 
De  Opificio  Mundi,  p.  5.  &c.  in  which  passage,  after  sjiyin;»  that  man  according  to  the 
authority  of  Moses  was  formed  after  tlie  likene.««s  of  the  secoml  god  or  the  word,  imme- 
diately adds,  that  this  saying  pertains  to  the  whole  universe,  which  more  than  man 
expresses  the  divine  image.  And  he  forthwith  explains  what  god  he  supposes  this 
world  to  have  been  framed  in  the  likeness  of,  in  the  following  words:  AtjXou  H^  on 
Kal  If  ap^^trvTrof  er^payic*  ^v  ^autv  tlvai  koo^lov  vorjrbv^  aifroQ  dv  ilri  rb  dp- 
X^Tvwov  napddityfia,  tcia  rCtv  iciun'^  b  tov  Otov  Xoyoc,  "  But  it  is  evident,  that 
the  archetypal  seal,  which  we  sjiy  is  the  intelligible  world,  would  be  the  arclutypal 
model,  tlie  idea  of  ideas,  the  word  of  God,"  Which  dogma  I  ciinnot  at  all  under- 
stand upon  the  hypothesis  of  so  many  grave  and  eminent  men  that  Phil>'8  word  is  a 
divine  person.  The  w<»rld  was  made  after  the  example  of  this  word;  hence  there  must 
necc«R:irilv  l*e  the  closi-st  resemblance  l>etween  it  and  the  worhl.  Now  the  world 
manifi>stlv  consists  of  elements,  htars.  animals,  plants,  trees,  men,  mountains,  rivers, 
Tallev!*,  and  an  infinity  of  other  things  of  the  kind.  Con».equently,  the  whole  of  these 
of  which  our  world  is  compose<l  are  unjpiesiionahly  m  this  word,  in  short,  the  divine 
word  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  kind  of  thing,  the  same  kind  of  spirit  or  genius  as 

*  Ennead  5.  lib.  1.  cap.  7.     [P.  489.] 


by  the  first  God  (that  is,  by  n-ay  of  emaiiKtioD,  aod  from 
eternity)  generated  all  entitin  Eogauwr  with  ^Jwwwtf,  thi  lo^ 
cbritude  of  the  ideas,  whidi  ue  all  intdligiUB  god^    A^Vml* 


(pirn,  rewmDiing  in  mnn  ana  appeuiSM  ina  ■e—niii  wana.  fvaif  «■!«•• 
am  utierlv  unable  to  coinpidiMul  tha  Hton  of  •  Vfoa,  wlwas  him  aid  la^  t» 
■uprenie  Being  could  ban  pbcad  bafim  Un  tadwMMlmeliw  of  AaiaiMNHl 
imitated  in  bshianing  and  dupoMmg  ill  nriooi  pnti.  A  caalanr,  I  Aaald  i^, « 
chimteca.  or  anv  other  mamtsc  man  tnriblB  and  UdeOM  tlwd  Umm,  ndl  ■  tk  pHli 
a  of  the  Agora  and  Ibni  tf  OiTCriJ, 


to  say,  thai  aa  architect  cauMd  ■      ,       _ 

model,  which  he  had  at  fint  doigned  in  bk  own  mind  and  ■ihaaquaully  caml^ltt  M 

What  ia  len  intelligible  in  Philo^  doetriiw  on  God'i  oaatioaor  tba  worid  dte  ■>• 
image  of  the  Word,  ia  enprtMBd  mora  dearly  by  hjmartf  in  hii  book,  DaOpiCtiu  Miiit 
trom  which  we  iball  endeatour,  ••  br  aa  ii  poMiUa  ta  explain  hii  iiiiBiiiin  la  Ai 
Ent  ptHce,  he  lelta  ui,  p.  3.  i.  that  Qod,  long  befbra  pnoeeding  lo  the  uuuiliuitlM  if 
the  visible  world,  formed  a  voqriv,  or  "  inlelUgible"  world,  that  ia,  concaTcd  bf 
thought  and  reflection  a  ipecimen  or  image  af  the  world  he  wai  about  to  fbnD.  W) 
dogma  he  illustrates  by  a  compariion  drawn  from  human  affiura.  He  compam  M 
with  a  wise  architect,  who,  being  commioioaed  to  build  a  greM  and  splendid  dtj,  W 
of  all  designs  and  ai  it  were  fabricates  in  hla  mind  an  iDiage  and  model  of  the  abetl 
work,  and  when  he  cornea  to  the  operation  itaetf.  continually  inspects  and  refas  to  llul 
menial  model.  Td  irapa*\iiaia,  aaya  he,  l^  tal  iripj  Siov  So^arior,  tc  if* 
fuyaMroXtv  jcriCiii'  tiavoiiiiig,  lviv6iiai  wpunpov  rode  riravc  aiiT^t,  U  n 
tdffftov  voijrbv  trvaritaafmioQ  airartXti  rbv  aia^tfrinj  irapatiiypan  j^^iiav^ 
ittivif,  "  The  same  ia  to  be  auppoaed  of  God,  who,  having  designed  to  build  llu> 
mightj  city,  fint  conceived  ita  fonns,  from  which  hating  fiuhinned  an  iatdtipbla 
world  he  constructed  this  aenaible  one,  using  the  other  aa  a  model."  Pbiio  alwap 
attached  the  highest  imparlance  to  thia  dogma  of  a  model  worid  baring  been  conceiwd 
in  the  mind  of  God  before  the  conatruction  of  the  corpoieal  one.  and  connders  H  in- 
paaaible  to  rellite  either  the  Epicureans  or  those  who  hold  the  world  and  God  to  be  the 
nme,  unless  its  truth  beadmilted.  Wherefore,  in  his  De  Victimas  Olfetentibui,  p.  857. 
he  contenda  that  thoae  who  diacard  Ibe  ideas  or  forma  of  things,  are  the  eunucbi  whoa 
tfosea  reproachea,  and  does  not  scruple  to  conuder  such  men  guilty  of  tbe  giialtal 
impiety  towards  God.  But  thete  matteia  I  now  paaaoier.and  come  lo  what  be  asya  of 
the  yoiirb;,  or  "  intelligible"  world.  This  world,  then,  he  pmnouncea  to  be  ntiuted  in 
the  word  of  God.  But  to  enable  us  lo  form  a  claarei  concepliun  of  his  opinion,  M 
IIS  hear  his  own  words.  KaHaittp  o&v  i)  iv  rif  Apx'TiKToi'a^  wpoJianrww^tva 
xoXtg  X'^av  Itris  ovt  ilxty.  aW  jviafpdyurro  rp  roii  rtxviroD  4w>;p-  rii" 
ttiriir  rpirov  oiif  i  Ik  tvv  lliuiv  Koa/ioi  aXXov  dv  IjiH  roiroy,  ft  riw  ititr 
Xiyov,  riv  Taira  Jin«0(T(i^aavTa,  "  As  therefore,  that  city  prefijfured  and  pre- 
designed in  tbe  architect,  had  no  place  externally,  but  was  impressed  menly  in  tha 
mind  of  the  BTtilicer,  in  like  manner,  the  world  conaiating  of  ideas  could  ba*e  no  otbef 
place  except  in  the  divine  ward  which  diaposed  all  theae  things."  Now,  any  one,  aa 
attentively  examining  this  passage,  will  eaaily  perceive,  if  I  nuatalte  no^  tlut  acomd- 
ing  to  Philo  the  tporif  iff  God  ia  nolhing  more  than  the  wisdom  and  reason  of  God, 
and  not  a  person  procreated  and  geneialed  by  him  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 
He  compares  this  worxl  with  the  mind  of  a  man  about  to  build  a  certain  dty.     As  tbs 

'•  De  Deo  Socialia,  p.  *3.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  Apuleius'  worda,  which  an 
applied  to  all  the  t«le>tial  gods,  should  be  referred  to  idea;  or  what  the  Platonirts  all 
initiliffitU  Godt.  We  have  already  treated  of  this  passage  of  Apuleius,  as  also  rf 
Julian's  dogmas,  and  the  ^ptian  worship  of  bessts,  which  the  leamad  Doctot  bars 
again  touches  upon. 
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also  (as  hath  been  already  noted)  grossly  and  fulsomely  imputes 
the  same  to  Plato,  in  those  words:  Quos  deos  Plato  existimat, 
veros,  incorporales,  aninialcs,  sine  ullo  ncque  fine  neque  exordio, 

model  of  the  future  city  resides  in  that  faculty  of  the  architect  which  we  call  intellect, 
S4)  the  form  of  this  world  is  said  to  have  resided  in  the  word  of  God.  This  being  the 
ca'ie,  the  word  of  God  is  the  siime  in  the  supreme  Being  as  intellect  and  reason  in 
the  architect,  namely,  his  supreme  wisdom  and  science,  by  which  he  figured  and 
de^i^^ned  the  world  he  was  at  a  definite  time  about  to  create.  But  Philo  more  ex- 
plicitly declares  this  to  be  his  opinion  in  what  follows,  p.  5.  Ki  ^c  rtc  i^tXrjffut 
yVfivoTipoig  x9^*^^^^<^^  t"o*C  6v6fia<nv,  oifStv  cLv  ercpov  kinoi  tov  voiitov  tlifat 
KOfffiov,  if  ^eov  \6yov  rjcij  KOtTftoiroiovvroc'  oifdk  ydp  rj  vorjrr^  noXiQ  trtpov  tL 
itrrcr,  ri  6  tov  apxiTiKTovog  XoyiafibQ^  fiSri  rf)v  votiri^v  ir6\tv  ktiI^uv Ciavoovfxivov, 
**  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  employ  plainer  words,  he  would  say  that  the  intelligible 
world  is  nothing  else  than  the  word  of  God  now  forming  the  world  :  for  neither  is  the 
intelligible  city  any  thing  more  than  the  reasoning  of  the  architect,  who  is  already 
meditating  the  building  of  the  city  conceived  in  his  mind.^  These  words  put  an  end 
to  all  doubt,  and  suffer  no  one  to  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  Philu's 
\6yog.  The  vorirbQ  and  intelligible  world,  or  the  form  and  idea  of  the  world  contained 
in  the  divine  mind,  before  he  commenced  its  construction,  does  not  differ  from  the 
\6yog,  or  word  of  God.  The  word  of  God  has  the  same  relation  to  the  intelligible 
world,  as  the  reasoning  of  the  architect  to  the  form  conceived  in  his  own  mind  of  the 
city  he  is  about  to  build.  But  these  two  are  in  reality  not  distinct  things,  but  are 
separated  only  by  thought.  Wherefore,  neither  are  the  intelligible  world  and  the  word 
of  God  two  really  different  things,  although  they  can  be  distinguished  by  reason  and 
intellect.  Which  being  so,  he  who  should  assert  Philo*8  word  to  be  a  person  or  a  self- 
existent  nature,  would  act  as  wisely  as  if  he  were  to  call  the  architect's  cogitation  upon 
the  forthcoming  city  a  distinct  nature  or  individual  person.  On  the  contrary,  the 
divine  word  is  nothing  but  the  wisdom  and  reason  itself  of  the  supreme  Being,  which 
Philo  for  certain  reasons  has  clothed  in  the  dress  and  garb  of  a  person.  Should  any 
one  fiiil  to  he  convinced  by  these  considerationa,  conclusive  as  they  are,  and  deem  the 
names  applied  by  Philo  to  his  word,  of  amhoModor,  king^  angel,  high-priest^  Jirstbom 
ton,  to  be  much  too  explicit  to  admit  of  being  understood  of  a  certain  mental  notion  or 
Tirtue  of  the  Deity,  I  would  simply  ask  them  to  pay  some  attention  to  Philo's  style, 
and  to  mark  its  redundance  in  figures  and  bold  metaphors.  A  writer  who  departs  so 
fu  from  the  vulgar  usage  of  speech,  as  to  say  that  God  consorted  with  his  own  science, 
and  from  it,  as  from  a  wife,  generated  his  only  son,  namely,  this  world,  can  occasion 
us  no  surprise  when  he  speaks  of  divine  wisdom  as  of  a  certain  divine  person.  And 
that  he  clearly  expresses  himself  in  the  above  manner,  witness  his  I>ook,  l)c  Temu- 
lentia,  p.  244.  Tbv  yovv  roSt  rb  vav  ipyaodpivov  dripiovpybv  opov  koI  va- 
ri^a  iJpai  rov  ytyovdroc  ib^bg  kv  Sixy  fltfi<Toptv'  prjTtpa  ^k  rov  vtTTOirjKorog 
licuTTfipfiv,  y  ffvvutv  b  ^tbg^  oux  ^C  dv^puiroc,  iffiritpt  ykvetriv  tj  bk  irapali- 
^ofAkvfi  rb  Tou  ^(ov  trveppat  TiXitripbpoig  utSi<n  rbv  povov  Kal  dyawTjrbv  aio^tf' 
rbv  vibv  diriKvri<n,  rbpdi  rbv  Kotrpov^  '*  Therefore,  we  can  justly  Ciill  the  artificer 
who  made  all  things,  the  father  also  of  bis  creature,  and  his  science  its  mother,  with 
which  God  having  consorted,  not  afler  the  manner  of  man,  procreated  the  creature. 
But  it  having  received  "the  divine  seed  brought  forth  at  mature  birth  the  only 
begntten  and  beloved  sensible  son,  this  world."  I  have  cited  this  passage  the  more 
willingly,  as  it  not  only  shows  that  probably  no  writer  abounded  more  in  the  meta- 
phorical, and  consequently,  tliat  his  style  is  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  speech,  but  also  makes  that  evident  which  we  have  hitherto  put 
forth  as  proved,  that  the  word  of  God  means  in  Philo  the  reason  and  wisdom  of  the 
•upreme  Being.  For  as  every  one  must  see,  the  iiriffrfipri  or  *' science"  which  God 
is  stated  in  this  passage  to  have  espoused,  is  that  very  thing  which  he  calls  in  so  many 
other  passages  the  word  or  reason.  Whether  Philo  says :  "  The  word  or  reason  of 
God  made  the  world,"  or  expresses  himself  thus :  "  God  consorted  with  his  own 
Bcience,  and  from  it  begat  the  world,"  his  opinion  is  all  the  same,  namely  this :  "*  God 
creiitcd  this  world  most  wisely,  and  did  not  perform  the  work  at  random  or  fortui- 
tously.** I  shall  add  another  peculiarity  of  his  style,  which  will  be  of  equal  utility 
to  us  in  deciding  upon  this  question.  Philo  is  accustomed  to  call  the  thoughts  and 
dogmas  of  men,  especially  the  wise,  their  tpirttual  sons.    Thus,  in  his  De  Vita  Con- 


sed  prorsus  ac  retrd  savitemoa,  ingenioad  Bon 

porrecto,  &&    And  he,  with  JnUao and otlm^  Tsdnoestliei 

part  of  the  pngan  goda   to  these  ideas  of  the  ii  '  


tamplat.  p  B99.  when  mmmending  the  continenca  of  tba  Tbenpnlid^  ka  taCl  ■ 

thej  despised   bodily  pleBiurM,  that  by  tbe  dhiiia  rirt —  '*■ --*-" ' '' 

bring  forth  more  hot;  nnd  cclcAitl  •dim.     TSv  ri|il  a 


hej  despised   hodilv  plmiurM,  that  bj  tbe  dhiiia  nrtiH  the*  aii|}il 

'orth  more  hot^  nnd  ralcAitl  mM.    TSv  wtfl  ai^  ihfOv  jkrr^Mm.  •» 
■>  l/cyovuiv,  aW  i^airinty   AfuxMvai,  A  |lilr^    ricniv  «U   tt  bnv  4 


3iaipiiv  rii  irofiac  cdr^uTa,  "  Thej  dispisnl  tfae  phunnmof  the  badj,  beilgM- 
TDu*.  not  or  nionnl.  Iiut  of  ditine  oBipring.  which  the  pinot  eoul  alone  ou  briagfatk, 
Teraiihg  lU  seed  Ihe  intelligible  ihti  at  the  FaUier,  hj  which  it  wlU  beable  lo  iiiiiIim 
plalc  the  Jii^ni  of  wisdom."  He  who  philoaophiiea  m>  Tefinedly  md  flj{niatiTtl}  a 
the  thoughts  of  men.  is  nnt  deputing  froin  hii  wont,  whan  he  odle  the  leHn  bI 
wiHlom  cj  <ind,  or  the  divine  thoughts  and  decrea,  the  Gnt-botn  waa  <rf'  God.  Oh 
figure  in  nr>t  more  hnrsh  nnd  exceptionable  thoo  the  other. 

I  hnio  been  led  to  continue  this  diKnuwin  to  a  greater  length  than  1  had  it  (nt 
Intendud,  as  well  nn  ncfount  of  thne  notable  contniTeniei  a^taVed  knw  ag>  amc^  . 
learned  men  on  the  Tlit-alngj  of  Philn,  aa  alio  Ibr  the  mka  nl  enabhog  othMi  M 
cotrecl  certain  erron  committed  bj  Dr.  Cudworth  in  hii  eanlication  of  it,  both  ia  liii 
nod  in  other  pljcee.  1  ijmk  not  of  mjr  famiiiK  eoniidered  it  Woitfa  while  to  batav 
some  labour  upon  the  task  of  eiplaining  the  doctrinn  of  a  oian  to  whoae  antbori^ 
the  learned  ntc  in  the  habit  of  appealing  on  the  »Btioui  departmenti  both  nf  ncndud 
profane  knowtedf!e.»llhouKh  thcf  do  not  sufficiently  guard  the mseU™  against  iheMURS 
in  which  his  tumid  and  biKhly  figuratice  style  is  cnlculatnl  to  entangle  his  readers.  If 
there  bo  any  force  in  what  we  have  udvnnecd,  the  opiniini  of  Philo  wns  ai  folloai; 
That  Gnd,  as  cnnwdcreil  by  a  wise  nnd  cnntrmpUtive  man,  is  a  niiture  so  limple  aitD 
admit  of  no  dislinctiiin  even  in  thought ;  but  that  all  men  are  not  so  happy  as  to  be  abb 
to  contemplate  witli  eyi'3  so  purr,  and  a  mind  so  serene  and  penpicu  >us  :  hence,  that 
it  is  permitted  lo  mint  men,  by  reason  of  their  great  mental  infirmity,  to  diride  in  a 
certain  waythe  divine  nnlure,  nnd  tn  subject  to  the  suprvine  Being,  aa  far  tiansctndini 
all  virtues,  three  inferior  powers,  namely  the  teorj,  Uod  or  the  benefii.'ent  Tiitue,  ml 
the  Icing;  which,  however,  are  nnthiiig  more  tliiin  hia  wisdom,  gofldnean,  and  power; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  tliat  it  is  allowable  to  regard  the  one  GikI  in  a  thieeKiU 
relation,  as  the  god  who  must  wisely  preordained  all  thin<:B  bcCbre  the  creation  of  (he 
world,  as  the  most  powerful  maker  and  creator  of  the  world,  nnd   laitlv,  as  the  ruler 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  tn  know  Philo's  npini'in  ;  ue  nujjht  also  lo  examine  inlo  the 
causes  which  ted  him  lo  entertain  it.  rtef.irc  I  i^onvtu'le,  therefore,  1  shall  offer  a  ft* 
remarks  on  this  suliject  I  consider  him,  then,  lo  have  derived  his  notions  not  onlj 
from  the  philosophers  in  whose  siwivlr  he  miii-d  at  Alcinndrie,  but  alao  from  the 
Jews  themselves.  In  the  first  pluce,  irilh  tes|>ect  to  the  Egyptian  philosopheia,  it  will 
be  known,  that  prior  to  tile  hirth  of  nur  Saviour  Iher  had  already  bej^n  to  descaiit 
in  their  schonln  upon  the  three  principles  of  things.  Krum  wlint  source  they  oblninal 
tliis  dogma,  whether  from  I'InIo  or  from  nlhen  more  ancient  llian  Plato,  and  in  what 
aenM  tliey  uiidentood  it,  it  is  not  our  purpose  (o  inquire  in  this  place.  Philo,  there- 
fbrc,  having  Icnrnt  it  from  Ihcio  philinophcn,  nnd  fenrina  leal  tho  three  prineiplsi 
ihould  corrupt  or  altogether  subvert  the  sacred  dcK-Inne  ol  Moses  concerning  <jod,  he 
considered  that  these  were  tn  lie  aceommudnled  to  the  Jewisli  religion,  and  not  to  be 
received  hy  him  otherwise  than  in  ennfnrmily  with  the  law  of  Mneea.  With  tbia 
idea,  in  place  of  three  mil  and  self-existent  prindplea,  aa  incuUnted  b;  the  pbileae- 
phet*.  he  aubiilitutc<l  three  notions  of  the  mind,  or  exchanged  a  ttinilj'  of  persons,  dl 
tn  speak,  for  a  trinity  of  names  or  divine  [lerfcciiuns.  In  this  manner  he  appeived  10 
himself  lo  pay  proper  regard  botli  to  ihe  phihisophy  he  was  an  admirer  of,  and  to  the 
religion  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  was  arixiniu  by  all  menna  to  preserve  inviolala. 
I  can  hardly  believe,  however,  that  Pliilo  would  liave  allempled  any  thing  of  Ihe  kind, 
nndapoken'nf  thnv  divine  inilurex,  if  he  had  known  this  diK'Iiine  lo  be  unpalatable  to 

injurious  lo  Moses'  dogma  cimci-ming  one  (io<l,  which  Ihpy  held  in  the  higliest  reve- 
rence. Beyond  quealinii,  Ihereforo,  they  would  have  been  grievously  offended,  if  Phils, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  his  own  nation,  and  nnaupported  b;  the  teetimoey  at 
aulboti^  of  an;  Jew,  had  dared  to  speak  thus  boldly  though  obecuielf  of  thrsa  dinne 
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archetypal  world,  as  making  Apollo,  for  example,  to  be  the 
btelligible  sun,  the  idea  of  the  sensible  ;  and  Diana  the  intelli- 
gible moon,  and  the  like  for  the  rest.  Lastly,  it  hath  been 
observed  also,  that  the  Egj'ptian  theologers  pretended,  in  like 
manner,  to  worship  these  inteUi^jible  gods,  or  eternal  ideas,  in 
their  religious  animals,  as  symbols  of  them. 

Philo  indeed  Platonizod  so  far,  as  to  suppose  God  to  have 
made  an  archetypal  and  intelligible  world,  before  he  made  this 
corporeal  and  sensible  :*  BovXriOug  (6  Otoe)  rov  bparov  tovtovX 
KO<r/Liov  Stifjuouoyrjaaif  irpot^eTvirov  tov  vorjTOVy  «va  xpwfiivog 
a<ru)^aTi^   KaX   ^BOuStaTan^    TrapaScfy/Lcar/,  tov    (rtofJiaTiKOv    aTTsp- 

natures.  Consequent!?,  he  must  necessarily  have  been  convinced  that  in  dividing  the 
divine  nature  as  it  were  into  three  persons  he  was  about  to  broach  nothing  which  would 
be  offensive  or  dangerous  to  the  Jews.  But  why  many  words?  We  may  learn  from 
Philo  himself  that  the  Jews  of  his  time  made  common  mention  of  three  persons  in  one 
God.  For  in  his  De  Abmhamo,  p.  .'{67.  he  declares  that  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  three  natures  in  one  God  contains  nothing  injurious  to  piety,  although  those  are 
to  be  preferred  who  entirely  discard  all  division  from  the  divine  nature.  AiVTtpov, 
siys  he,  fikv  ovv^  uig  ipaai,  'TrXrvi;  ovtoq'  fitrix^i  ck  oi/Skv  ijrrov  do^tjQ  ^io^iXovq, 
**  This  is,  as  the  proverb  calls  it,  a  second  sailing :  nevertheless,  it  is  not  foreign  to 
pious  sentiment,"  In  the  first  place,  these  words  can  be  understood  of  none  but  the 
Jews.  For  who  would  suppose  a  Jew  to  have  ranked  philosophers  averse  to  the  true 
religion,  among  the  patrons  of  piety  and  of  a  true  sense  of  God  ?  The  philosophers' 
opinion  concerning  three  principles  was  not  such  as  to  admit  of  being  called  holy, 
good  and  pious  by  a  Jew  ;  as  it  rather  favoured  a  multitude  of  goils.  In  the  next 
place,  these  words  of  Philo  must  not  be  accepted  as  though  these  Jews,  who  at  that 
time  professed  something  threefold  in  God,  understood  merely  three  notions  or  three 
virtues  of  God.  For  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  have  affirmed,  that  those  who 
■eparated  the  divine  virtues  from  the  divine  nature  merely  in  reason  and  thought,  and 
considered  them  separately,  although  they  ought  to  be  tolerated,  hold  improper  and 
unwke  notions  concerning  God;  inasmuch  as  the  most  acute  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers/Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  including  even  Philo  himself,  have  done  the  same, 
neither  is  any  mortal  gifted  with  such  powers  of  intellect  as  lo  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  God  by  one  act  of  the  mind,  and  without  making  any  distinction. 
Bendet,  there  are  more  than  three  virtues  and  perfections  in  God,  and  consequently 
there  appears  no  reason  why  these  Jews,  in  reckoning  them,  may  not  have  exceeded 
the  ternary  number.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  in  Philo's  time,  most  of  the 
Jews*  though  acknowledging  God  to  be  one  by  nature,  at  the  same  time  believed  liim 
to  be  in  a  certain  respect  threefold  ;  which  dogma,  in  all  probability,  they  received 
partly  from  sacred  writ,  and  partly  from  the  first  founders  of  their  race.  But  Philo, 
being  anxious  to  connect  the  precepts  of  scripture  and  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors, 
and  fearing  moreover,  lest  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  frequently  came  in  con- 
tact with,  should  make  this  dogma  a  pretext  for  accusing  them  of  worshipping  a 
plurality  of  g>)ds,  considered  it  the  safest  course  to  convert  the  trinity  of  persons,  com- 
monly profesBsed  by  his  countr}'mcn,  into  a  trinity  of  names  and  notions.  And  when 
we  consider  that,  subsequently  to  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  being 
more  clearly  expounded  by  our  Saviour,  Sabellius  and  so  many  others  besides  him  did 
not  scruple  notwithstanding  to  substitute  three  names  and  notions  of  God  in  lieu  of 
the  three  persons,  can  it  appear  strange  or  wonderful,  I  would  ask,  that  the  same 
thing  should  have  been  done  by  a  Jew,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  philosophy  ? 
I  have  now  given  what  I  consider  to  be  Philo's  doctrine  concerning  God.  I  have  also 
given  the  causes  which,  in  my  opinion,  led  him  to  adopt  it.  Although,  therefore,  Philo 
it  to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  those  who  profess  the  Christian  dogma  of  a  triune 
God,  and,  on  the  contrary,  is  favourable  rather  to  the  Sabellians,  still  he  furnishes  us 
with  abundant  evidence  that,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  most  of  the 
Jeira,  at  least  of  Alexandria,  were  imbued  with  this  doctrine. 

«  De  Mun.  Opif.  p.  6.     [P.  8.  4.]  J 
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yaaifrat,  irpta^vrl^ou  VMftrcpow  twtimiwtviiMf  1  -  -.   -  - 

rura  Kda-^iav  if  rifiru  nvl  vrovoitv  oSiwwrois  "Ood  mtfludiiig  to 
moke  a  visible  world,  first  fonned  u  iDtaU^ble  one;  tint  m 
having  an  incorporeal  and  mMt  godJike  pattern  before  lu^  ha 
might  make  the  corooreal  world  ^^reeaoly  to  ttw  Mme^  ^ii 
younger  an  image  oi  that  older>  tliat  Bboold  OMitHll  t»  WtKf 
sensible  kinds  in  it^  as  the  other  £d  intdlisiUe.  But  U.u  Bot 
possible  (aaith  he)  to  conceive  tbos  woiid  of  ideas  to  exist  in  aaj 

place."     Nay,  according  to  him,  Hoeea  himself  ] ' 

also  after  the  same  manner  in  his  CosmopoHi^  deaet 
first  five  verses  of  Oenesis,  the  makiiig  <a  an  intell^bl 
and  earth,  before  the  sensible :  flpwroc  oSv  wof a  row  inures 
ie6afiov  h  voiuiv  eto(ei  ovpav^v  av<dfutrov  kbI  yjiv  affparw,  wi 
ilpoc  iStav  Kai  kivou,  (10*  SSaroc  iavftorou  oMiv  ml  wwttpm' 
roc,  mi  iirl  vaatv  i€S6fmv  fwr&r,  8  wiXiv  iv^/tmrw  ^w  vat  vuqiftv 
qX(ou  wapaSfiyfia,  &C.  "The  Creator  first  of  all  made  an  ioeor* 
poreal  heaven  and  an  invi«ble  earth;  the  ideas  of  air  and 
vacuum ;  incorporeal  water  and  air ;  and  last  of  all  light,  which 
was  also  the  incorporeal  and  intelligible  paradigm  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  that  from  whence  their  sendble  light  is  derived."  Bot 
Philo  does  not  plainly  make  these  ideas  of  the  intelligible  sod 
archetypal  world  to  be  so  many  distinct  substances  and  animal^ 
much  less  gods;  though  he  somewhere'  takes  notice  of  thos^ 
who  admiring  the  pulchritude  of  Imth  these  worlds,  did  not  only 
deify  the  whole  of  thent,  but  also  their  several  parts ;  that  is,  the 
several  ideas  of  the  intelligible  world  also,  as  well  as  the  greater 
parts  of  the  sensible,  an  intelligible  heaven  and  earth,  sun  and 
moon ;  they  pretending  to  worship  those  divine  ideas  in  all  these 
sensible  things.  Which  high-fiown  Platonic  notion,  as  it  gave 
sanctuary  and  protection  to  the  grossest  and  fonlcst  of  all  the 
pagan  superstitions  and  idolatries,  when  the  f^ptiana  would 
worsliip  brute  animals,  and  other  Pagans  all  the  things  of  nature 
(inanimate  substances,  and  mere  accidents),  under  a  pretence  of 
worshipping  the  divine  ideas  in  them ;  eo  did  it  directly  tend  to 
absolute  impiety,  irreligion,  and  atheism ;  there  beine  few  that 
could  entertain  any  thoughts  at  all  of  those  eternal  ideas,  and 
scarcely  any  who  could  thoroughly  persuade  themselves  that 
these  had  bo  much  reality  in  uiem  as  the  sensible  things  of 
nature ;  as  the  idea  of  a  house  in  the  mind  of  an  architect  liath 
not  so  much  reality  in  it  as  a  material  house  made  up  of  atones 
mortar,  and  timber;  so  that  their  devotion  must  needs  nok 
down  wholly  into  those  sensible  things,  and  themselves  naturally 
at  length  fall  into  this  atheistic  persuasion,  that  the  good  thin^ 
of  nature  are  the  only  deities. 

*  P.  6.  ■  De  CtnfoikiDe  Luvnunni,  p.  MS. 
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Here  therefore  have  we  a  multitude  of  pagan  gods  supermun- 
dane and  eternal  (though  all  depending  upon  one  supreme),  the 
gods  by  them  properly  called  voi)roc,  "  mtelligible,"  or  the  divine 
ideas.  And  we  cannot  but  account  this  for  another  depravation 
of  the  ancient  Mosaic  cabala  of  the  trinity,  that  the  second 
hypostasis  thereof  is  made  to  be  the  archetypal  world,  and  all 
the  divine  ideas  as  so  many  distinct  substances,  animals,  and 
gods ;  that  is,  not  one  God,  but  a  whole  world  of  gods.^ 

*  I  confeas,  if  we  insist  upon  the  words  of  the  Platonists,  and  deal  with  them 
according  to  strict  justice,  the  whole  of  the  corollaries  here  laid  to  their  charge  by  Dr. 
Cttdworl^b  may  fairlj  be  attributed  to  them.  I  know  also  that  some  of  this  sect  enter- 
tained opinions  so  glaringly  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  any  one  who  should  attempt  to 
defend  or  excuse  them,  would  do  great  injustice  to  his  own  intellect  and  to  truth  itself. 
But  if  the  discipline  of  this  school  be  considered  generally  and  as  a  whole,  and  not 
estimated  from  the  commentaries  of  this  or  that  writer,  something  perhaps  will  admit 
of  beiag  said  in  their  iaTour.  It  is  true  that  what  they  believed  to  be  the  second 
hypostasis  of  the  divinity  was  called  by  them  the  archetypal  or  intelliffible  world : 
which  doctrine,  if  taken  strictly,  is  very  foolish  and  absurd.  For  no  one  would  be  able 
to  understand  how  the  exemplar  of  this  world,  being  compounded  and  made  up  of 
ideas,  can  be  a  divine  person.  But  if  we  examine  a  little  more  minutely  the  dogmas  and 
language  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  this  sect,  we  shall  find  that  they  did  not  assert 
this  in  the  rtrict  and  proper  sense.  These  obscure  masters  mean  nothing  more  than 
this :  that  the  form  of  what  they  call  the  archetypal  world  lies  hid  in  the  second  divine 
hypoatasis,  in  the  same  way,  for  example,  as  the  form  and  idea  of  the  books  De  Nature 
Brarum  existed  in  the  mind  of  Cicero  before  he  committed  them  to  writing,  or  that  in 
this  bypoetaaia  are  the  forms  and  images  of  all  things  which  can  in  any  manner  take 
place  or  exist.  This  being  the  case,  the  first  charge  brought  against  this  sect  by  Dr. 
CMworth  fiills  to  the  ground,  that  the  second  person  of  their  trinity  was  a  thing  com- 
pounded and  made  up  of  many  natures,  or  a  certain  heap  and  congeries  of  gods.  As 
the  learned  Doctor  himself,  whose  mind  is  stored  with  infinite  notions  and  images  of 
tldnga,  is  not  on  that  account  regarded  by  any  one  in  his  senses  as  a  man  concreted  and 
compounded  of  multiiiarious  natures,  so  neither  is  it  right  to  consider  the  divine  reason 
or  the  second  person  of  the  Platonic  trinity  as  a  certain  congeries  of  gods,  because  it 
contains  the  forms  and  images  of  all  things  of  which  this  world  is  composed.  1  am 
DOW  asauming  this  second  hypostasis  of  their  trinity  to  be  a  person  properly  and  truly 
io  called,  reserving  to  myself  the  inquiry  in  another  place,  whether  or  not  there  is 
more  truth  in  the  conjecture  of  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  merely  a  divine  virtue 
peraonified  by  philosophers. 

But  some  will  say :  that  all  the  forms,  or  ideate  were  called  gods  by  this  sect,  and 
consequently  that  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  this  second  person  we  are  speaking  of 
contained  in  his  bosom  an  immense  crowd  of  gcds.  I  confess,  indeed,  that  some 
paaaigea  can  be  produced  wherein  all  the  forms  of  things  are  called  gods.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  these  are  very  few  in  number ;  in  the  next  place,  they  are  taken  solely 
from  those  philosophers,  of  this  sect,  who  seem  to  have  run  mad  with  these  very  con- 
ceits ;  and  lastly,  they  are  unquestionably  figurative.  Indeed,  I  can  by  no  means 
imagine  that  any  man  in  his  right  mind  ever  seriously  believed,  that  the  form  and 
image  of  a  tree,  or  a  fox,  or  a  lion,  although  eternal,  and  generated  from  the  divine 
reason  itself,  is  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  a  god.  If  there  have  been  any  Platonists, 
whose  doctrines  admit  of  being  expounded  in  no  other  manner  than  this,  which  how- 
ever I  doubt,  I  should  rather  have  to  do  with  Phrygians,  who  are  late  indeed  in 
becoming  wise,  but  nevertheless  do  become  so  at  last,  than  with  such  philosophers, 
who  I  am  certain  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  their  own  words. 

But  still  the  Platonists  all  speak  of  voi|ro2,  or  **  intelligible  "  gods  ;  and  what  else 
are  these  than  the  forms  or  ideas  of  things  ?  So  ind^d  among  others,  asserts  the 
learned  Doctor,  in  order  to  add  weight  to  his  opinion.  But  here  again  I  am  at 
imoe  with  him.  I  will  explain  in  three  words  what  these  voi^roc,  or  **  intelligible " 
goda  are  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonists,  provided  the  extreme  obscurity  of 
this  aect  baa  allowed  me  to  ascertain  their  meaning.  The  voifro J  gods  are  not  generally 
the  finma  and  imagea  of  all  things  whatever,  but  of  thoae  only,  which  the  Platonista 
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But  over  and  besides  all  this,  some  of  these  Pktonists  ind 

Fj'thngorcnns  did  further  deprave  and  tidulterate  the  uaent 
Hebrevr  or  Mosiic  ctibala  of  the  Trinity  (the  certain  rule  whereof 
is  now  only  the  acripturea  of  the  New  Testament),  when  the]' 
concluded,  tliitt  as  from  the  third  hvpostasia  of  their  trinity, 
called  7]  wflMTTt  i/'U\q,  "the  firet  soul,  there  were  innnmenble 
other  particular  eoiils  derired,  namely  the  souls  of  all  inferior 
aniiiiale,  th;it  arc  [Mtrts  of  the  world :  so  in  like  manner,  thit 
from  their  second  hypostasis,  called  &  vpCtro^  voOc,  "  the  fint 
mind  or  intellect,"  there  were  innumerable  other  lupaeoi  Ndic, 
"  particular  minds,"  or  intellects  stibetsntiol  derived,  superior  to 
the  first  soul ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also,  that  from  that  first  and 
highest  hypostasis  of  all,  called  To  iv,  and  Tayadov,  "  the  one,* 
and  "the  gofxl,"  there  were  derived  likewise  many  porticalar 
'Ei'dSic  nnd  'A7a0ijri|rEc,  "unities"  and  "goodnesses  eubetao* 
tial,"  superior  to  the  first  intellect.  Thus  Proclus  in  his  Theo- 
logic  Inslitiitiuns:''  Mtra  St  ro  tv  Spa  ro  irpuroi',  ivaSif  nd 
fitra  vovv  rop  wp'orov,  vdfc*  "oi  fitra  rfiir  \fiv\ijv  riji'  wpbmir, 
iZ-uXol"  (cai  fiira  r»jv  uAi)i'  i^vatv,  ^iiatii;.  "  After  the  first  one  (and 
from  it),  there  are  ni:my  ]uirticular  Ilcnadea  or  unities;  afler 
the  first  Inlollect  and  fr()ni  it,  many  particular  Noes,  minda  or 
intellects;  after  the  first  Soul,  many  jKirriciilar  and  derivative 
souls;  and  luelly,  after  the  univcr«il  Nature,  many  particular 
natures,  and  spermatic  reasons.  AVliere  it  may  be  obiter  ob- 
served, that  those  Plalonists  snpjioscd,  l>cIow  the  universal 
Psyche,  or  mundane  sonl,  a  universal  ifiiiTic,  or  "substantial 
noturc  "  also;  but  so  as  that  besides  it  there  were  other  par^ 
ticular  Xdyoi  trwtpfiartKol,  "seminal  reasons," or  plastic  principles 
also. 

As  for  these  Noes,  and  that  besides  the  first  universal  mind  or 
intellect,  there  are  other  particular  minds  or  intellecta  substan- 
tial, a  rank  of  beings  not  only  iniumlably  gowi  and  wise,  hut 
also  every  way  immovcalile,  and  therefore  above  the  rank  of  all 
sonis  that  are  self-moveable  beings ;  Proclus  waa  not  singular  in 
this,  but  had  the  concurrence  of  many  other  Plalonists  with 

Dinkrd  in  the  number  nf  gmls.  {[n  rnrphyrt.  Of  Ahatinmtin.  lib.  ?.  wc.^-l.  p.  li, 
the  voyiml  godi  H'em  to  lie  rcnl  g'lJi.  who  oiiiriT  bcneiili  upon  munnl*.  Thej  in 
opi>o«cd  to  itHtues :  from  which  it  wnuld  Hpjmir  that  tl>e*  Mre  deilu*.  which  nre  to  be 
comprehended  by  thi)Uj;ht  iilone,]  It  wiu  an  aiimn  nf  t'hUacct,  that  there  nre  in  Gnd 
demat  mndela  and  fumi*  o(  all  the  Ihin^B  (lint  cniigtitule  the  uriterae.  But  mntj 
parts  nf  thi»  univene,  ccpeciallr  the  itHn.  >un,  moon,  tic.,  which  thcr  Hij)|HMed  t« 
poMCSS  mil  and  life,  were  regarded  by  thcin  a«  ROil).      Hence  they  neceidatjiy  up- 

Sncd  a)iio  that  Ihc  furms  and  imagca  of  Ilirsc  gixii  had  eiialed  Ihim  drrnitr  in  tlw 
vine  mind.  These  fnmia  and  imofiFt  nf  deities  arc  those  gods  which  tlie  Platonic 
school  calls  voYiTol.  Such  Tagarim  nT  idle  minds,  alisuid  and  ridiculiwi  as  tber  an, 
vould  lillle  itesei-ve  the  attentiiin  htntovcd  U]inn  them  by  the  tciimcil  Doctnr,  wen  it 
not  that  even  Christians  are  to  he  round,  Rho  abiue  them  io  the  corruption  of  the  trulb 
and  for  acorns  like  these  alinosl  reject  the  fruit  of  true  wiwliim. 

'  These  are  appended  lo  Proclus'  Introduction  to  the  Platonic  TheologT,  and'cos- 
eist  of  S 1 1  chapters.    The  word*  here  quoted  occui  cap.  1 1 .  p.  «S(i, 
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him ;  amongst  whom  Plotinus*  may  seem  to  be  one,  from  this 
passage  of  his  besides  others :  "Ore  a^avaroi  Si  ai  ^v^oh  Koi  vovg 
vaQy  cv  aWoig  ha  TrXeioviatv  iipriraij  "  That  souls  are  immortal, 
and  every  mind  or  intellect,  we  have  elsewhere  largely  proved." 
Upon  which  words  Ficinus  thus:  Hie,  et  supr&  et  infr&  saepS, 
per  verba  Plotini  notabis,  plures  esse  mentium  animarumque 
substantias  inter  se  distinctas,  quamvis  inter  eas  unio  sit 
mirabilis,  "  Here,  and  from  many  other  places,  before  and  after, 
you  may  observe  that,  according  to  Plotinus,  there  are  many 
substantial  minds,  distinct  from  souls,  though  there  be  a  won- 
derful union  betwixt  them."  Moreover,  that  there  was  also 
above  these  noes,  or  immoveable  but  multiform  minds,  not  only 
one  perfect  Monad,  and  first  Good,  but  also  a  rank  of  many 

girticular  Henades  or  Monndes,  and  Agathotetes,  was,  besides 
roclus  and  others,  asserted  by  Simplicius  also  :*  'A^'  eat/rot)  to 
ayadov  vavra  irapayu^  ra  re  TrpHjTay  kolI  to.  fiitra,  koi  ra  ify^ara' 
aXXa  ra  fxlv  Trptttra  kqi  iavrt^  wapayeiy  /xia  ayaOorijc  ttoaXoc 
ayaddriiTaCf  koI  fita  ivag  ri  virep  Traaagy  woWag  ivaSag,  **  The 
highest  good  (saith  he)  produceth  all  things  from  himself,  in 
several  ranks  and  degrees ;  the  first,  the  middle,  and  the  last  or 
lowest  of  alL  But  the  first  and  the  next  to  himself  doth  he 
produce  like  himself,  one  goodness  many  goodnesses,  and  one 
unity  or  henade  many  henades."  4^nd  that  by  these  Henades 
add  Autoagathotetes  he  means  substantial  beings,  that  are  con- 
scious of  themselves,  appears  also  from  these  following  words  if 
Ta  filv  ovv  irpwra  r6jv  xnrb  rov  irptirov  ayaOov  trapayofiivtoVf  Sia 
TO  wpog  avTO  6fi6ipvegy  ouk  i^i<mj  rov  elvai  ayaOa,  aKtvfira  ovra 
Koi  a/Lcerd£Ai|ra,  kqX  iv  ry  avr^  atl  fiaKapiorrrri  iSpvpiva,  ovic  evSifi 
row  ayadoVf  Sri  avroayaOoTtirig  €i<ri,  "Those  beings,  which  are 
first  produced  from  the  first  good,  by  reason  of  their  sameness  of 
nature  with  him,  are  immoveably  and  unchangeably  good, 
always  fixed  in  the  same  happiness,  and  never  indigent  of  good 
or  falling  from  it,  because  they  are  all  essential  goodnesses." 
Where  afterward  he  adds  something  concerning  the  v6Bg  also, 
that  though  these  were  a  rank  of  lower  beings,  and  not  avroayada, 
not  essentially  goodnesses,  but  only  by  participation ;  yet,  being 
by  their  own  nature  also  immoveable,  they  can  never  degenerate, 
nor  fall  from  that  participation  of  good.  Notwithstanding  which, 
we  must  confess,  tnat  some  of  these  Platonists  seem  to  take  the 
word  Henades  sometimes  in  another  sense,  and  to  understand 

*  Eimead  b.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  p.  663.  But  it  will  require  much  ingenuity  to  prove 
from  these  words  of  Plotinus,  that  this  philosopher  was  addicted  to  all  those  meta- 
pbjsical  subtleties  in  which  Proclus  wonderfully  delighted.  Plotinus  is  not  a  man  that 
I  should  fSeel  disposed  to  praise,  or  consider  never  to  have  violated  the  laws  of  sound 
and  pure  reason.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  aware  he  is  frequently  so  hurried  away  by  a 
sort  of  philosophic  fury  as  almost  to  lose  his  understanding.  But  still  he  is  much  more 
peispicuoas  thian  Proclus,  and  does  not  abound  with  so  many  absurd  conceits. 

*  In  £;pict.  Ench.  p.  9.  t  P.  11. 
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nothing  else  (hereby  but  the  intelligible  idea  before  mentioned; 
though  the  ancient  Pktonists  and  PyUiagoreans  were  not  wont 
to  call  these  uulties,  but  nucnhers. 

And  now  have  we  discovered  more  of  the  Pagana'  inlenor 
ffods,  BupennundaDc  and  eternal,  viz.  besides  those  voijtoX  3tol, 
those  "intelligible  gods;"  troops  of  Henadca  and  Autoag-.f 
thotetes,  unities  and  goodnesses ;  and  also  of  Noes,  immoveable 
miada  or  inttlJecta;  or,  as  they  freouently  call  them,  3t»l  ivialoi, 
and  &fol  vocpol,  "henadical  (or  .nadical)  gods,"  and  "intel- 
lectual gods."^ 

But  since  these  Noes,  or  voepol  ^'oi,  are  aaid  to  be  all  of  them 
in  their  own  nature  a  rank  of  beint  .  above  souls,  and  therefore 
superior  to  that  first  soul,  which  if  the  third  hypoatasis  of  this 
trinity  ;  as  all  tlmse  Henndea  or  i\  \loi  Seo),  those  simple  mona- 
dical  gods,  are  likewise  yet  a  higiiei"  rank  of  beings  above  the 
Noes,  and  therefore  euperior  to  the  accond  hypostasis  also,  the 
first  mind ;  and  yet  all  these  Henndes  and  Noes,  however  sup- 
posed by  tbeee  philosophers  to  be  eternal,  forasmuch  as  they  are 
Eirtieular  beings  only,  and  not  universal,  cannot  be  pliiced 
igher  than  in  the  rank  of  creatures;  it  follows  from  hence 
unavoidably,  that  both  the  second  and  third  hypostasis  of  this 
trinity,  as  well  the  first  mind  as  the  first  soul,  muat  be  accounted 
creatures  also ;  because  no  created  being  can  be  superior  to  aaj 
thing  uncreated.  Wherefore  Proclus,  and  some  others  of  those 
Platonists,  plainlT  understood  this  trinity  no  otherwiac,  than  as 
certain  scale  or  ladder  of  beings  in  the  universe ;  or  a  gradaal 
descent  of  things  from  the  first  or  highest,  by  steps  downward, 
lower  and  lower,  so  far  as  to  the  souls  of  all  animals.  For  wfaidt 
cause,  Proclus  to  make  up  this  scale  complete,  adds  to  these 
three  ranks  and  degrees,  below  that  third  of  souls,  a  fourth  of 
natures  also;  under  which  there  lies  nothing  but  the  passive 
part  of  the  univcTBe,  body  and  matter.  So  that,  their  whole 
scale  of  all  that  is  above  body  was  indeed  not  a  trinity,  hut  s 
quatemity,  or  four  ranks  and  degrees  of  beings,  one  belov 
another ;  the  first  of  Henades  or  Unities,  the  second  of  Noes, 
Minds  or  Intellects,  the  third  of  Souls,  and  the  last  of  Natures; 
these  being,  as  it  were,  so  many  orbs  and  spheres,  one  within 
and  below  another.  In  all  which  several  ranks  of  bein^  they 
supposed  one  first  tmiversal,  and  unparticipated,  as  the  head  of 
each  respective  rank,  and  many  particular,  or  participated  ones; 
as  one  first  universal  Henade,  and  many  secondary  particular 
Henades ;  one  first  univenjal  Nous,  Mind  or  Intellect,  and  many 
secondary  and  particular  Noes  or  Minds;  one  first  nuivenJ 
Soul,  and  many  particular  souls;  and  lastly,  one  nniversal 
Nature,  and  many  particular  natures.     In  which  scale  of  beings, 

*  On  tboa  godi  Me  Procliu,  Theolog.  Platonic  lib.  1.  cap.  IS.  p.  9S,  tte. 
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they  deified,  beeides  the  first  Th  tv  and  Tayadov,  ^*  one "  and 
"good,"  not  only  the  first  mind,  and  the  first  soul,  but  also 
those  other  particular  Henades  and  Noes  universally ;  and  all 
particular  souK-*  above  human :  leaving  out,  bes^ides  them  and 
inferior  souls,  that  fourth  rank  of  natures,  because  they  conceived 
that  nothing  was  to  be  accounted  a  god  but  what  was  intellectual 
and  superior  to  men.  Wherein,  though  they  made  several  de- 
grees of  gods,  one  below  another,  and  called  some  aiSiov^^  and 
some  yewnrovg,  some  "  eternal,"  and  some  "  generated,"  or  made 
in  time ;  yet  did  they  no  where  clearly'  distmguish  betwixt  the 
Deity  properly  so  called,  and  the  creature,  nor  show  how  far  in  this 
scale  the  true  Deity  went,  and  where  the  creature  began.  But 
as  it  were  melting  the  Deity  by  degrees,  and  bringing  it  down 
lower  and  lower,  they  made  the  juncture  and  commissure  betwixt 
God  and  the  creature  so  smooth  and  close,  that  where  they 
indeed  parted  was  altogether  undiscernible ;  they  rather  im- 
plying them  to  differ  only  in  degrees,  or  that  they  were  not 
alMolute  but  comparative  terms,  ana  consisted  but  in  more  and 
less.  All  which  was  doubtless  a  gross  mistake  of  the  ancient 
cabala  of  the  Trinity .« 

*  The  learned  Doctor  inreighs  with  equal  force  and  justice  against  these  metaphysical 
leBnementfl  of  the  modem  Platonists,  which  are  of  themselves  futile  and  obscure,  and  if 
acnimttfly  examined  bonier  closely  upon  the  impious  opinion  of  those  who  deny  any 
difference  between  God  and  the  universe  of  things.  But  still  in  canvassing  the  whole 
theok^  and  philosophy  of  this  sect,  it  appears  to  me  we  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rale,  that  their  sayings  are  to  be  understood  in  a  milder  sense  than  the  words  at  first 
fiew  might  seem  to  require :  which  if  taken  in  their  ordinary  acceptation  certainly 
MTour  &t  the  rankest  folly.  The  diction  employed  by  this  sect  is  peculiar,  and  far 
removed  from  the  received  usage  of  languHge,  from  not  observing  which  learned  men 
have  ascilbed  to  them  the  most  foolish  opinions,  to  which  however  they  seem  to  have 
been  strangers.  Despising  and  neglecting  almost  all  corporeal  things,  and  wholly 
absorbed  in  contemplation,  these  philosophers  cared  about  nothing  but  the  forms, 
notions,  and  ideas  of  things,  of  which,  most  fertile  as  were  their  imaginations,  they 
nvented  not  a  few  distinctions.  But  the  more  easily  to  philosophize  upon  these 
notions  and  models  of  things,  it  was  their  custom  to  transform  the  notions  of  their  own 
mind  into  persons  and  gods,  and  to  speak  of  them  no  otherwise  than  as  of  gods  and 
animals.  The  same,  we  may  observe,  obtains  with  our  own  philosophers,  who  fre- 
quently represent  the  forms  and  notions  of  things  conceived  in  the  mind  as  self-existent 
natures,  and  discnurse  of  the  virtues,  of  that  which  is  called  beautiful,  good,  just, 
infinite,  exactly  as  though  they  were  discoursing  of  men.  He  who  does  not  keep  this 
eonstantly  before  his  eyes  in  reading  the  books  of  the  Platonists,  will  sometimes,  I  am 
afraid,  be  a  very  imperfect  interpreter  of  them.  And  in  this  light,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  we  to  view  all  that  Proclus  and  his  class  tell  us  about  the  essential^  intelUclual^ 
htniman^  and  I  know  not  what  other  gods.  To  look  at  the  words  themselves  one 
night  swear  they  were  treating  of  gods  truly  so  called,  and  of  self-existent  natures; 
but  if  we  examjne  the  whole  tenor  and  context  of  th<  ir  doctrine,  and  inquire  what 
they  say  of  these  gods,  it  will  soon  l)ecome  apparent  that  they  speak  figuratively,  and 
clothe  mere  notions  in  the  dress  of  persons  and  gods.  In  a  wonl,  the  whole  of  these 
Platonic  gods  are  nothing  but  the  notions  and  multiform  ideas  of  things  in  the  divine 
lntelli}!cncc.  For  such  was  the  boldness  of  this  sect,  that  thoy  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  di%-ine  intelligence  itself,  and  like  mathemnticiatis  with  their  nHl  and  sand,  to 
describe  the  infinite  science  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  their  petty  distinctions  and  un- 
meaning words.  But  I  shall  readily  forego  this  opinion  if  convinced  to  the  contrary 
by  any  one  who  has  read  their  principal  authors :  nay*  I  should  be  inclined  even  to 
•giee  with  those  who,  on  well  conaidering  the  matter,  may  conclude  that  these 
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This  is  therefore  ibat  Platonic  trinity,  which  we  oppose  lo  tbe 
Christian,  not  as  if  Plato's  owu  trinity,  in  the  very  eswutial 
conetitutiou  thereof,  were  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
Christian;  itself  in  all  probability  having  been  at  tirat  ilerivwl 
from  a  divine  or  Mosaic  cabala;  but  because  this  cabnlii  (as 
might  well  come  to  pass  in  a  thing  so  mysterious  and  ililiicult  to 
be  conceived),  hath  beeo  by  divers  of  these  Platoniela  und 
Pythagoreans  misunderstood,  depraved,  and  adulterateJ,  iclo 
Buch  a  trinity,  as  confounds  the  difierenccs  between  God  luid 
the  creature,  and  removes  all  the  bounds  and  land-marks  betwixt 
them ;  unks  the  Deity  lower  and  lower  by  degrees  {still  multi- 
plying of  it,  aa  it  goes),  till  it  liave  at  length  brought  it  down  lo 
the  whole  corporeal  world ;  and  when  it  hath  done  this,  ie  not 
able  to  stop  there  nether,  but  extends  it  further  still  to  tk 
animated  parts  thereof,  stars  and  demons ;  the  design  or  direct 
tendency  tbei-eof  being  nothing  else  but  to  lay  a  Ibunilalioa  !ot 
infinite  polytlieisni,  coemolatry  (or  world-idolal r>, ),  and  cnaiure- 
worship.  Where  it  is  by  the  way  observable.  tii;it.  iLi'-f  ri:itonio 
Pagans  were  the  only  public  and  professed  champions  against 
Christianity ;  for  thougn  Celsus  were  suspected  by  Ocigea  to 
have  been  indeed  an  Epicurean,  yet  did  he  at  least  personate  a 
Flatonist  too.  The  reason  whereof  might  be,  not  only  becanee 
the  Platonic  and  Pythagoric  sect  was  the  divinest  of  all  the 
Pagans,  and  that  which  a|)proached  nearest  to  Christianity  and 
the  truth  (however  it  might  by  accident  therefore  prove  the 
worst,  as  the  corruption  oi  the  best  thing),  and  by  that  rnesn* 
could  with  greatest  confidence  hold  up  the  bucuders  aguoEt 
Christianity  and  encounter  it;, but  also  because  the  Platooie 
principles,  as  they  might  be  understood,  would,  of  all  other, 
serve  most  plausibly  to  defend  the  pagan  polytheiun  and 
idolatry,' 

Concerning  the  Christian  Trinity,  we  shall  here  observe  only 
three  things ;  first,  that  it  is  not  a  trinity  of  mere  names  or 
words,  nor  a  trinity  of  partial  notions  and  inadequate  con- 
ceptions  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  such  a  kind  of  trinity 
as  this  might  be  conceived  in  that  first  Platonic  hypostasis  itself, 
called  TiJ  iv  and  TayaB^v,  "  the  one"  and  "  tht  good,"  and  per- 

phitcMOphen  bj  undentonding  too  much  iit  UM  came  to  (bat  pui  tbal  the;  did  sot 
undcntand  tbeniKlveii.     Compare,  howeter,  wbat  Dr.  Cudworth  a   little  ijteiwaidt 

remark*  rMpecling  the  rtyle  of  Iha  Plntoniiila,  in  their  vindication. 

'  On  the  philosophy  of  Ihp  C«!tita.  whom  Oiigen  chaatiaes.  it  ia  tnj  intention  to  tnat 
proftMedly  in  d  comment  on  the  bwkB  of  Oiigen,  Dr.  Cudworth  ia  cnrrect  in  hil 
remark,  that  thii  foe  of  the  Chriatiati*  did  not  belong  to  the  Epicureuia.  Origen.W 
doubt,  made  one  Cetiua  out  of  two,  and  confounded  the  Epicurean  with  the  Platooii 
CelsuB.  The  prindpal  cauae  why  acarcelf  any  pfailoaophera  except  the  PlatnuM 
wrote  s^nat  the  earliest  Chriatians,  wna  unqueationabtf  that  at  that  time  thi*  aect 
ovenprnd  almoet  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world,  the  othen  I>eing  neglected,  « 
nearly  eiUnct.  The  reaiong,  however,  here  given  bj  the  learned  Doctor  are  deatrTisf 
of  attention. 
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ipd  also  in  that  first  person  of  the  Christian  Trinity ;  namely, 
*  goodness,  and  understanding  or  wisdom,  and  wUl  or  active 
>wer,  three  inadequate  conceptions  thereof.  It  is  true,  that 
lotinus  was  so  high  flown  as  to  maintain,  that  the  first  and 
ghest  principle  of  all,  by  reason  of  its  perfect  unity  and  simpli- 
ty,  is  above  the  multiplicity  of  knowledge  and  understanding, 
id  therefore  does  not  so  much  as  vociv  lauro,  in  a  proper  sense, 
understand  itself;"  notwithstanding  which,  this  philosopher 
imself  adds,  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  ignorant  nor 
nwise  neither;  these  expressions  belonging  only  to  such  a 
eing  as  was  by  nature  intellectual,*  vouc  fJtlv  yap  firi  vocuv, 
vofiTog^  intellectus,  nisi  intelligat,  demens  meritd  judicatur. 
Lnd  he  seems  to  grant,  that  it  hath  a  certain  simple  clarity  and 
rightness  in  it,  superior  to  that  of  knowledge ;  as  the  body  of 
be  sun  has  a  certain  brightness  superior  to  that  secondary  bght 
rhich  streameth  from  it ;  and  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  vorim^ 
ifrriy  "knowledge  itself,"  that  does  not  understand,  as  motion 
iself  does  not  move.  But  this  can  hardly  be  conceived  by 
rdinary  mortals,  that  the  highest  and  most  perfect  of  all  beings 
hould  not  fully  comprehend  itself,  the  extent  of  its  own  fecun- 
ity  and  power,  and  be  conscious  of  all  that  proceedeth  from  it, 
bough  after  the  most  simple  manner.  And  therefore  this  high- 
own  conceit  of  Plotinus  (and  perhaps  of  Plato  himself  too)  has 
een  rejected  by  latter  Platonists,  as  fantasticaPand  unsafe ;  for 
bus  Simpliciu8:t  'AXXo  koI  yvCxriv  i\uv  a i^ayicii  ri^v  aKporarijv, 
V  yap  av  ri  rail/  vw*  avTOv  Trapayofjiivtjjv  ayvo{i<TueVf  "  But  it 
lust  needs  have  also  the  most  perfect  knowledge,  since  it  cannot 
e  ignorant  of  any  thing  that  is  produced  from  itself."®  And 
It.  Austin,^  in  like  manner,  confutes  that  assertion  of  some 
Christians,  that  the  Aoyog^  or  "  eternal  Word,"  was  that  very 
risdom  and  understanding,  by  which  the  Father  himself  was 
rise ;  as  making  it  nothing  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  God. 

♦  Ennead  6.  lib.  7.  c.  37.     [P.  729.]  f  In  Epict.  p.  235. 

*  This  may  be  taken  aa  a  epecimen  of  the  bombast  and  insane  philosophy  of  the 
'latonists.  Plotinus  wanted  merely  to  inculcate  what  is  acknowledged  by  every  one 
aving  a  right  conception  of  the  divine  nature,  that  God  does  not  understand  like 
ilserable  mortals,  but  in  a  much  more  perfect  manner,  and  cannot  be  comprehended 
y  any  human  intellect.  If  he  had  expressed  himself  so,  he  would  have  been  under- 
»od  by  every  body,  and  would  have  given  no  cause  for  censure.  But  the  Platonists 
luld  not  condescend  to  talk  like  the  rest  of  men,  nor  admit  any  thing  to  be  too  recon- 
ite  and  abstruse  for  them  to  explain  and  make  clear.  Hence,  if  they  had  nothing  to 
ly  on  the  subjects  them}>clve8,  they  amused  mankind  with  obscure  words,  and  con- 
saled  their  ignorance  in  splendid  figures  and  similitudes.  In  the  last  century,  Thorn. 
lobbes  imitated  Plotinus,  and  denied  knowledge,  properly  so  called,  in  God  ;  which, 
[though  admitting  of  easy  explanation,  it  is  much  safer  to  leave  alone,  as  it  may  give 
le  to  the  gravest  errors. 

*  See  the  beginning  of  lib.  6.  De  Trinitate,  cap.  2.  3.  &c.  p.  598.  599.  tom.  8.  opp. 
here  he  is  arguing  against  those  who  asserted  the  Son  to  be  that  wisdom  which  is  in 
16  Father :  from  which  doctrine  St.  Augustine  reminds  them  it  would  follow,  that  the 
le  Father  without  the  Son  is  not  wise. 
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But  ihia  opinion,  that  the  Christian  Trinitj  is  but  a  tmity  of 
words,  or  mere  logical  notione,  and  inadequate  conceptioDs  of 
God,  hath  been  plainly  condemned  by  the  Chmtinn  church  In 
SabelliuB  and  otht-rd.  Wherefore  we  conclude  it  to  bu  a.  Iriuity 
of  hypOBtatie^d,  or  substances,  or  persons. 

The  second  (liin^.thitt  we  observe  concerning  the  Chrislian 
Trinity  is  this,  that  though  ibc  second  hyposinais,  or  penoD 
thereof,  were  begotten  from  the  firet;  and  the  third  prnceisjdh 
both  from  the  first  and  second ;  yet  are  neither  this  second  nor 
third  creatiirea;  and  that  for  these  fuUowing  reasons.  First, 
because  they  were  not  made  «£  uu«  ovrit'i',  as  Arius  tnainiiuned, 
that  19,  from  an  antecedent  non-existence  brought  forth  into 
being,  nor  can  it  be  sitid  of  either  of  them,  Emt  cjuando  nan  crant, 
"  That  once  thev  were  not,"  but  "  Their  going  forth  was  ftoin 
eternity,"  and  they  were  both  coeve  and  co-etemal  with  llie 
father.  Secondly,  because  they  were  not  only  eternal  enianations 
(ifwemay  so  call  them)  but  also  neccBsary,  and  therefore  are tbg 
both  also  absulutely  undestroyable  and  iinannihilable.  Now, 
according  to  true  |»hllosopliy  and  theology,  n"  creature  could 
have  existed  from  eternity,  nor  be  absolutely  undestroyable ;  and 
therefore  that  which  is  both  eternal  and  undestroyable,  is  ipeo 
facto  uncreated.  Nevertheleee,  because  some  philosophers  have 
asserted  (though  erroneously)  both  the  whole  world's  eternity, 
and  its  being  a  necessary  emanation  also  from  the  deity,  and 
coueequently,  that  it  is  undestroyable  ;  we  shall  therefore  fiuv 
ther  add,  that  these  second  and  third  hypostases  or  persons  of 
the  holy  Trinity  are  not  only  therefore  uncreated,  because  they 
were  both  eternal  and  necessary  emanations,  and  likewise  an 
unannihilable ;  but  also  because  they  are  universal,  each  of  them 
comprehending  the  whole  world,  and  all  created  things  under  it: 
which  universality  of  theirs  is  the  same  thing  with  infinity; 
whereas  all  other  beings,  besides  this  holy  Trinity,  are  particulai 
and  finite.  Now  we  say,  that  no  intellectual  being,  which  b  not 
only  eternal,  necessarily  existent,  or  undestroyable,  but  also  uni* 
vetsal  or  infinite,  can  be  s  creature. 

Again,  in'  the  last  place,  we  add,  that  these  three  hypostases 
or  persons,  are  truly  and  really  one  God.  Not  only  because 
they  have  all  essentially  one  and  the  same  will,  according  to  that 
of  Orjgeo  :*  QptjtjKivo/itv  ovv  t6v  waTipa  r^p  oAqSciac,  Kal  rov 
vluv  riji'  aXi\Ultav,  ovra  oCu  r^  viroordirci  Trpayftura,  tv  Si  r^ 
ofiovoitf  KoJ  T^  a-uiiipwvltf  Koi  rp  TauriJrTin  tTic  iiovXiiafw^,  "We 
worship  the  Father  of  truth,  and  the  Son  the  truth  itself,  being 
two  things  as  to  hypostasis,  but  one  in  agreement,  consent,  and 
sameness  of  will :"  but  also  because  they  are  physically  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  one  also ;    and  have  a  mutual  wtpt)(>!>piioit  and 

VCon.  Celt.  P.S86.    [Lit.  8.] 
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iviwap^iCy  ^^ inexistence **  and  '^permeation  of  one  another," 
sccoraiDg  to  that  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  '^  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me ;  and  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he 
doeth  the  workg,"  We  grant  indeed,  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
stance of  the  like  unity  or  oneness  found  in  any  created  beings ; 
nevertheless,  we  certainly  know  from  our  very  selves,  that  it  is 
not  impossible  for  two  distinct  substances,  that  are  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  one  another,  the  one  incorporeal,  the  other 
corporeal,  to  be  so  closely  united  together  as  to  become  one 
animal  and  person;  much  less  theremre  should  it  be  thought 
impossible  for  these  three  divine  hypostases  to  be  one  GoA 

We  shall  conclude  here  with  confidence,  that  the  Christian 
Trinity,  though  there  be  very  much  of  mystery  in  it,  yet  is  there 
nothing  at  all  of  plain  contradiction  to  the  undoubted  principles 
of  human  reason,  that  is,  of  impossibility  to  be  found  therein,  as 
the  Atheists  would  pretend,  who  cry  down  all  for  nonsense  and 
absolute  impossibility,  which  their  dull  stupidity  cannot  reach  to, 
or  their  infatuated  minds  easily  comprehend,  and  therefore  even 
the  Deity  itself.  And  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  some  religion- 
ists and  Trinitarians  did  not  here  symbolize  too  much  with  them, 
in  affecting  to  represent  the  mystery  of  the  Christian  Trinity  as 
a  thing  directly  contradictious  to  all  human  reason  and  under- 
standing ;  and  that  perhaps  out  of  design  to  make  men  surrender 
up  themselves  and  consciences,  in  a  blind  and  implicit  faith, 
wholly  to  their  guidance;  as  also  to  debauch  their  understandings 
by  this  means,  to  the  swallowing  down  of  other  opinions  of 
theirs,  plainly  repugnant  to  human  faculties.  As  who  should 
Bay,  he  that  believes  the  Trinity  (as  we  all  must  do,  if  we  will  be 
Christians),  should  boggle  at  nothing  in  religion  never  after,  nor 
scrupulously  chew  or  examine  any  thing ;  as  if  there  could  be 
nothing  more  contradictious,  or  impossible  to  human  understand- 
ing propounded,  than  this  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  ^^ 

J3ut  for  the  present,  we  shall  endeavour  only  to  show,  that 
the  Christian  Trinity  (though  a  mystery,  yet)  is  much  more 
agreeable  to  reason,  than  that  Platonic,  or  Pseudo-Platonic 
trinity  before  described  ;  and  that  in  those  three  particulars  then 
mentioned.  For  first,  when  those  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans 
interpret  their  third  god,  or  last  hypostasis  of  their  trinity,  to  be 
either  the  world,  or  else  a  xpv^  lyK6<jfAiOQ^  such  an  "immediate 
soul"  thereof,  as,  together  with  the  world  its  body,  make  up  one 
animal  god ;  as  there  is  plainly  too  great  a  leap  here  betwixt 
their  second  and  third  hypostasis,  so  do  they  debase  the  Deity 

^  In  these  words  he  most  justly  censures  the  English  Catholics,  who  at  that  time,  in 
order  to  recomnnend  their  absurd  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  were  greatly  exaggerating 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Thus  are  these  patrons  of 
error  accustomed  to  seek  the  interests  and  welfare  of  their  own  sect  at  the  expense 
efen  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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tiierein  too  much,  confound  God  nnd  the  creature  togctlier, 
laying  a  foundiilion,  not  only  for  cosmo-latry,  or  world -id  i>lu  try 
in  general,  but  nl?o  for  the  grossest  aud  most  sottish  of  all  idola- 
tries, the  worahipping  of  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  world  them- 
selves, in  pretence  as  parte  and  members  of  this  great  mnndane 
anim^  and  seDsible  god. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Origen  and  some  others  of  the  andent 
Christian  writers  have  supposed,  that  Grod  may  be  said,  in  some 
sense,  to  be  the  soul  of  the  world.  Thus  in  that  book,  Peri 
Archon,"  Sicut  corpus  nostrum  unum  ex  niultis  membris  apta- 
tum  est^  et  ab  una  anima  continetur,  ita  et  universum  munduin, 
velnt  aaimnl  quoJdam  immane,  opinandum  puto ;  quod  quasi 
&b  una  animi,  virlute  Dei  ac  nitione  tcneatur.  Quod  etiami 
aanctft  scriptura  indicari  arbitror  per  illud,  quod  dictum  est  per 
prophetam ;  Noniie  ccelum  et  terram  ego  repleo,  dicit  Dominna? 
et  ccelum  mihi  scdcs,  t«;rra  autem  scabeJIum  pedum  meorum; 
et  quod  Salvator,  cum  ait,  Non  esse  jnrandum  nequc  per  C(eIud), 
quia  sedes  Dei  est,  neque  per  terram,  quia  scabellum  p^um 
ejus.  Sed  et  il!ud  quod  ait  Paulus,  Quoniam  in  ipso  vjvimus 
et  movemur  ct  eumuB,  (^uomodo  enim  in  Deo  vivimus,  et 
movemur,  et  sumus,  nisi  quod  in  virtute  sufl  universum  con- 
etringit  et  continet  mundum  ?  "  As  our  own  body  is  made  op 
of  many  members,  and  contained  by  one  soul,  so  do  I  conceive, 
that  the  whole  world  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  buge,  great 
animal,  which  is  contained,  as  it  were,  by  one  soul,  the  vu^e 
and  reason  of  God.  And  so  much  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the 
scripture  in  sundry  places ;  as  in  that  of  the  prophet.  Do  not  I 
fill  neaven  and  earth  ?  And  again.  Heaven  ia  my  throne,  and 
the  earth  my  footstool.  And  in  that  of  our  Saviour,  Swear  not 
at  all :  neither  by  heaven,  because  it  b  the  throne  of  God ;  nor 
by  the  earth,  because  it  is  his  footstool.  And  lastly,  in  that  of 
Paul  to  the  Athenians,  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  For  how  can  we  be  said  to  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  in  God,  unless  because  he,  by  bis  virtue  and  power, 
does  conetringe  and  contain  the  whole  world  ?  and  how  can 
heaven  be  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  earth  his  footstool,  nnless 
his  virtue  and  power  fill  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earUi  ?" 
Nevertheless,  God  is  here  said  by  Origen  to  be  but  quasi  anima, 
"as  it  were  the  eoul  of  the  world:"  as  if  he  should  have  said, 
that  all  the  perfection  of  a  soul  is  to  be  attributed  to  God,  io 
respect  of  the  world  ;  he  quickening  and  enlivening  all  thing% 
as  much  a?  if  he  were  the  very  soul  of  it,  and  all  the  parts 
thereof  were  his  living  members.  And  perhaps  the  whole  Deity 
ought  not  to  be  looked  upon,  according  to  Aristotle's  notion 
thereof,   merely  ae  atctvitroc  oi/trla,  an  "  immoveable  i 

•  Lib.  2.  cap.  1, 
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for  then  it  is  not  conceivable,  how  it  could  either  act  upon  the 
world,  or  be  sensible  of  any  thing  therein ;  or  to  what  purpose 
any  deyotional  addresses  should  be  made  by  us  to  such  an  un- 
unaffectible,  inflexible,  rocky  and  adamantine  Being,  Where- 
fore all  the  perfection  of  a  mundane  soul  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
buted to  God,  in  some  sense,  and  he  called,  quasi  anima  mundi, 
"as  it  were  the  soul  thereof:"  though  St.  Cyprian*  would  have 

*  The  learned  Doctor  is  mistaken  :  for  St.  Cyprian  neither  entertained  this  opinion 
respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  consistently  could  have  entertahied  it.  In  his  book,  Ad 
Deimetrianam,  p.  216.  217.  he  writes  that  the  world  is  daily  getting  old,  and  every  year 
loses  much  of  its  pristine  virtue.  Which  doctrine  cannot  well  be  maintained  by  one 
who  supposes  the  power  which  animates  and  rules  the  world  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost 
itself.  The  truth  is,  that  opinion  was  put  forth  in  a  sermon  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
Emaldus  or  Amaldus,  an  abbe  living  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  published  in  a  book, 
De  Cardinalibus  Christi  Operibus ;  which  is  usually  appended  to  the  works  of  St. 
Cyprian  ;  and  formerly,  when  the  art  of  criticism  had  as  yet  made  but  little  progress, 
was  universally  ascribed  to  him  :  hence  arose  the  error.  In  Dr.  Cudworth's  time, 
however,  it  had  already  been  shown  by  learned  men,  that  it  could  by  no  means  be  a 
work  of  St.  Cyprian's,  and  P.  Labbe,  De  Scriptor.  Ecclesia;,  quos  attigit  Bellarminus, 
torn.  1.  p.  239,  on  the  testimony  of  many  manuscripts,  had  named  Amaldus  as  its 
author.  Compare  Casim.  Oudinus,  Comm.  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  tom.  2.  p.  1291. 
This  Amaldus,  in  the  first  place,  declares  the  Spirit,  which,  as  Moses  records.  Gen.  i.  2. 
brooded  over  the  fiice  of  the  waters,  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  opinion  he  holds  in 
common  with  many  other  early  writers  ;  on  whom  consult  J.  Casp.  Suiter,  Thesaur. 
Ecclesiast.  tom.  2.  verb.  irvet)/ia,  p.  755. 756.  and  Dan.  Petavius,  Dogm.  Theol.  tom.  3. 
De  Opificio  sex  Dicr.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  sect.  5.  p.  128.  In  the  next  place,  he  tells  us 
that  the  ancient  philosophers  had  some  sort  of  idea  of  this,  and  therefore  spoke  of  a 
soul  qf  the  world,  whose  power  is  diffused  through  the  universe :  this  soul  of  the  world 
being  the  Holy  Ghost  under  another  name.  The  same  opinion  was  entertained  by 
many  of  those  who,  at  a  later  period,  contended  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  sought  for  traces  of  the  Trinity  among  pagan  nations,  as  St.  Augustine, 
Steuchua  Eugubinus,  Phil.  Momfieus,  and  others  ;  of  whom  it  is  not  now  our  intention 
to  say  any  thing.  He  then  boldly  asserts  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  that  power  or  spirit 
which  confines,  contains,  animates,  rules  and  vivifies  all  things.  Hie  Spiritus  Sanctus. 
omnium  viventium  anima,  ita  largitate  sua  se  omnibus  abundanter  infundit,  ut  habcant 
omnia  rationabilia  et  irrationabilia  secundum  genus  suum  ex  eo,  quod  sunt,  et  quod 
in  suo  ordinc  suae  natursB  competentia  agunt :  non  quod  ipse  sit  substantialis  anima 
singulis,  sed  in  se  singulariter  manens  de  plenitudine  sua  distributor  magnificus  pro- 
prias  efficientias  singulis  dividit  et  largitur,  "  This  Holy  Spirit,  the  soul  of  all  living 
things,  thus  by  its  own  bounteousness,  abundantly  infuses  itself  into  all  things,  rational 
and  irrational,  according  to  their  own  kind,  so  that  all  tilings  have  from  it  their  exist- 
ence, and  their  acting  in  their  own  order  conformably  to  their  own  nature :  not  that  it 
is  the  substantial  soul  in  each,  but  remaining  singly  in  itself,  the  magnificent  dispenser 
of  its  own  fulness,  it  distributes  and  gives  to  each  their  proper  efficiencies."  This  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  man  famed  for  his  sanctity  ;  in  which  century, 
however,  the  dogma  was  severely  censured  in  others,  and  branded  as  in&mous.  So 
true  it  is,  that  two  who  think  alike  do  not,  however,  always  think  alike,  and  that  in  a 
question  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  opinions  and  doctrines,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  authority  and  credit  of  the  party  who  broaches  them. 

I  fiincy  I  sliall  render  an  acceptable  and  not  unprofitable  service  to  many,  by  briefly 
showing  that  this  Amaldus  taught  nothing  new  :  especially  since  Dr.  Cudworth  regards 
this  opinion  as  singular  and  confined  to  St.  Cyprian,  and  the  subject  has  not,  to  my 
recollection,  been  touched  upon  by  any  one  of  the  writers  who  have  explained  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  Christians.  [Ephrcem.  Syri  Testim.  in  Assemanni  Biblioth. 
Orient,  tom.  1.  This  opinion  undoubtedly  flowed  from  the  Jews.  See  Bcausobre 
Hi8t.de  Manich.  tom.  2.  p.  171.]  Almost  all  those  whose  monuments  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  suppose  the  supreme  Deity  to  have 
anodated  with  the  matter  of  which  the  world  is  composed  a  certain  spirit,  by  whose 
power  and  influence  all  things  are  generated,  governed  and  austained.    Whether  they 
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this  properly  to  belong  to  the  third  hypostasis  or  person  of  ihe 
Oirietian  Triuity,  viz.  the  Holy  Ghost,  But  there  13  some- 
thing of  imperfection  also  pltuajy  cleaving  and  adhering  to  Uiia 

enKelTO,  hu  titthing  lo 

Some  mnintnin  the  nuul  or  epiril  of  Ihe  woild  lo  be  s  nuuiiv  crcsttd  by  (Jvd.od 
diHecentlrom  the  thiril  Tenon  of  Uie  Diiinilr.  But  tberBiroutneighoilbMll  pniofr 
ber  and  RUihority  bj  thuae  who  deny  lb»  difference,  and  contend  that  Uie  mm  fM 
•hich  animatei  ond  inspire*  themiDcts  of  holj  men,  control*  and  contama  Ihc  oni'BKi 
The  fanner  opinion  «ta  held  by  Tbeophiloi  of  Antioch  ixnung  oibm,  who,  Hh.  3. 
Ad  Aulorvc.  aect.  IR.  p.  139.  Iha>  wriles:  TJrivpa  li  ra  Jirif<pdfiiiH>v  irim  ri> 
itarot.  i  IttjHtiv  i  Ofi;  il^  ^uoydi-iinv  r^  crtni,  raOdirtp  lit^ry  ftn^' 
riji'XiaTft  ri  Xtn-rui'  oiryjctpainic,  "  But  tbnt  nhich  bnjodBd  oTcr  ttio  "■Itn.  tt 
(Moae*)  oUli  Spirii,  wh!i.-h  God  giive  to  the  crralloo  for  Ihe  ptoductton  of  liting  thilfS 
u  the  >ouI  to  man.  mnimingling  the  aubtle  with  the  Hibtie,"  Thwphilas,  OimhM, 
auppo*ed  the  nme  kiiitl  uf  »ul  to  bs  b  tbe  world  s>  in  Ihe  bodir  of  man.  Mto 
held  thia  apirit  to  he  wiilclr  diilinct  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  u  is  sufficienlly  Aon  by 
these  word*  oThia,  lih.  1.  t^.  8.  p.  IS.  'H  irdsa  (rieic  wipu^trai  iiri  Itviifimc 
roi  OioB,  tai  ri  Bifni-^ov  air  TJ  icriffd  npiiy'roi  uiri  yiipic  6(0i',  "  TheiliDl' 
creation  n  contained  by  Iht  Spirit  of  Qod,  andlhe  eontahiinf)  Spirit,  together  vitk 
created  thin^  ta  contained  bj  the  luuid  of  God."  CampaFC  lib.  1.  w^  II.  F-^^- 
This  no  one  would  eoniuder  to  be  applienble  lo  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  nme  «> 
held  by  Talian,  who,  Unit,  nd  Gnoiw,  my.  7.  p.  19.  eipliritly  d«:[iim  n<  Jbllon; 
Uvtuna  ydp  ri  tii  rqc  I'^'K  (•^l'<^i%  J^drroi'  ;-7ra,,x"  "5  Sfuri^nv  Hi'.f^OTiK. 
"Fortheapirilwhi.'li  I"  I-  ■■■-       ■'■■'■:■    ■■■    •■'-f.:!---    ■}-..    (f-.'r.   ■^-■-- -    ir>T;«i 

iupplieamoreobscur..  '■  1 1  nil 

waste  time  by  re|'i'i:i'  ....    W 

eminent  men.  diaim^  ,  .niiU- 

:o  ealabliiJi  the  trulh  ot«W 
n,  whose  theological  bqoii* 

.. ^      .     ,     id  who  doea  not  heiital*  »o 

aflirn)  thnt  the  Holy  Spirit  i>  that  soul  of  Ihe  world  diacouned  of  fbnnerly  br  Ihi 
PiBlonists  and  other  philosophers.  Oral.  .17.  de  Spirit.  S.  lorn.  1.  opp,  p.  B95:  '£«*- 
vwv,  saya  he.  ol  SioXoyittiripoi,  mi  (laXXov  ^/ilv  wpooiTyiirai'rte,  i^n>Tdofli|«a» 
Itiy.  iit  tiioi  toKii,  wipi  H  t^v  iXijaiv  Iiiit4x9iiijai'.  vofiv  rov  jrorfaf.  loi  rif 
AipaBiv  iitvv,  mi  rd  roiavTa  TrfioaayogtiaavTi^,  "  The  more  intellitient  theolngiui 
of  the  Greeks,  and  auch  aa  come  nenrer  to  ouraelves,  had,  in  my  opinion,  a  juit  nra- 
ception  (of  Ihe  Holy  Ghost),  but  dimgreed  na  lo  the  name,  calling  it  the  mind  of  Ihs 
uniterae,  the  eitemal  mind,  and  Ihe  like."  With  him  join  St.  Cyril,  whom  no  OM 
was  aupposed  lo  excel  in  devotion  to  the  pure  doctrine,  and  who.  Contra  Julianuio, 
lib.  8.  p.  27.5.  thus  speaks:  O!  li  rHv  'E\\ii»'<u>'  \ojicit  iyri  rov  ayioa  Tlrii- 
fiaroc  Tpirav,  iis  ifiji'.  itatopiZouai  ihv\^v.  w^'  i(  itoi  iiiroj'  ituxourat  two*, 
Iwiiffije  niTotr.  nji-  !;wij>.,rai  rile  roB  ayiau  nv€UfiarotSuvd/il(c  n  lai  i«p]|lifl[ 
■wpoavivtiiiiiiaaiy  airy,  "  The  prinvipnl  of  the  Greeks  in  place  of  Ihe  Holy  Spirit 
Intntdiice,  aa  I  have  vwd,  a  third  soul,  by  which  all  animala  are  animated  and  livilied, 
and  have  atlributed  lo  it  the  powen  and  eneisiea  of  the  Hnly  Spirit."  Thu  a  aoifi- 
dently  plain,  and  place*  it  berond  all  doubt,  that  St.  Cyril  held  the  Holy  Spirit  BDJ 
the  aoul  of  the  world,  which  fil'la  all  things  with  apirit  and  life  to  be  the  aame.  But 
I  shall  add,  tram  what  followi,  where  he  illuattstea  and  eiplaina  this  opinion,  aoiM 
other  worda  of  hia,  even  more  clear  and  eiplicit  than  theae  ;  Kivi l  yap,  aaya  be,  ri 
Jiyioi'  nvtS/ia  T<1  Kivoiatva,  rai  aui/ixil  ri  wav,  Kai  i^ux"'.  '"'  ttntwoid,  cai  oej 
Jripn  fiiTtf  iari  irapi  yi  ri^v  roB  llarpAc  ^  youi-  Tau  Yioii.  iKk'  olov  ntric  *» 
4/iiv.  lord  yi,  fit/ii.  ri  a^of  vie.  V"/*  ri  o/ioolifftaf ,  "  For  the  Holy  Spirit  moiea  rQ 
things  that  are  moved,  and  contains,  and  animate*,  and  tivilieB  the  uniterse.  neither  ii 
it  another  nnture  dilferent  from  Ihat  of  Ihe  Father  or  the  Son,  but  as  he  is  in  n^ 
namely,  accnrding  to  identity  of  nature  or  of  subiUnce."  In  the  aaine  century  Utad 
jGneas  Gmeua.  an  acute  and  eminent  Chrialian  philosopher,  who,  in  a  Dialogne, 
enUlled  Theophraalus  aeu  de  Immortalilate  Animc,  p.  55,  philosophize    ' 
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lotion  of  a  mundane  soal,  besides  something  of  pa^nity  like- 
mse,  necessaiilj  consequent  thereupon,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
ay  us.     Wherefore  God,  or  the  third  divine  hypostasis,  cannot 

>rXi7Po7.  rat  <jw«x*»»  *<**  wpif  iavrbv  dX«i*  IvKTrpi^tt  ydo  dti  irpdc  rov  xarkpa 
rd  TFvivfia^  mat  rrav  dviXrct.  oh  av  IvdrprjTai,  "  The  Fathtr,  together  with  tlie  Son, 
produced  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Bame  suMmice, and  inspirin;;  all  things,  intel- 
lectual and  seniiuat,  with  this  Spirit,  fills  them  with  power,  and  contains  and  draws 
them  to  himsolf.  For  the  Spirit  reverts  alwavs  to  the  Fatht-r,  and  draws  with  it  every 
thinp  it  is  instilled  into."  A  philosophy,  it  must  he  ow^ned,  sufheiently  liai>h  and  nhsurd, 
'but  familiar  nevertheless  to  the  times  in  which  i^neas  lived.  At  the  close  of  the  Dia- 
logue, p.  83.  be  addresses  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the  following  prayer,  e.T. bodying  the  same 
doctrine : ''12  llvivfia  "Aytov.  ^i'  ov  6  Btbg,  uiraoiv  l^-Kvkutv  vvvijffi^  Kal  diacM^tt, 
Kai  iiri  rA  riXttov  dyti,  "  O  Holy  Spirit,  hy  which  God  insj  ire^  contains  and  pre- 
•ervestill  things,  and  leads  them  to  perfection.*'  To  these,  who,  in  former  times,  were 
held  free  from  all  taint  of  heterodoxy,  we  shall  add  another,  not  equally  pure,  but  yet 
erudite  and  not  unac<|uainted  with  philosophy,  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  who 
wrote,  1  suspect,  in  the  third  century.  For  he  entertains  the  same  opinion  although 
be  represents  it  somewhat  differently,  supposing  the  soul  or  spirit  not  to  reside  in  the 
iriiole  universe,  but  in  water,  and  by  water  to  impart  motion,  life  and  health  to  all 
things.  This  spirit,  which  be  supposes  to  be  in  water,  he  holds  to  be  the  spirit  by 
means  of  which  men  are  purified  and  regenerated  in  baptism,  namely,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I  shall  quote  some  of  his  words  from  Homil.  12.  sect.  24.  p.  204.  tom.  1.  Patr.  A)>ostol. 
TA  Ttavra  rA  vintp  tfouX'  rb  ^l  \iSvp  virb  nvtVfiaTOQ  Kivijaiug  rrjp  yivtvtv  Xafi€avtf 
t6  ik  fTVtvfia  diro  tovtwv  SXtuv  OcoD  rtfv  dpx^v  cx'^  **  Water  produces  all 
things :  but  water  receives  the  principle  of  motion  from  spirit ;  and  spirit  has  its  begin- 
ning from  the  God  of  the  universe.'*  Relying  on  this  doctrine,  he  afterwards  exhorts 
men  to  see  that  they  are  sprinkled  with  water  according  to  the  precept  of  the 
Saviour :  for  in  water  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  not  only  generates  and  moves  the 
whole  nature  of  things,  but  also  restrains  in  the  mind  the  influence  of  all  evil  pro- 
pensities: ^ib  irpoinX^tTt,  itrrt  yap  re  ^iccc  dirapxvi  iXtfjfioy,  itri^fpopivov 
T(^  Cf^ari,  ToitQ  paim^oiiivovQ  kiti  t§  TptaftaKa^tig.  ifcovoftatriq.  Kai  pvirai  rf); 
IffOfiiviig  KoXd(re<tfCi  **  Come,  therefore,  for  something  merciful  from  the  beginning 
is  there  TL  e.  the  Holy  Spirit)  borne  upon  the  water,  and  frees  those  who  are  bap- 
tised, by  a  thrice  happy  invocation,  from  future  punishment.'*  Which  argument  this 
author  considered  to  be  most  powerful  towards  rebutting  those  who  at  that  time 
sooflfed  at  Christians  because  they  taught  on  the  authority  of  I  oly  writ,  that  by  water 
men  are  thoroughly  changed  and  obtain  the  hope  of  future  life.  There  is  no  need» 
I  conceive,  of  farther  evidences,  although  more  are  not  wanting,  to  show  that  anciently 
many  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Christian  church  assigned  the  same  office  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  tiiat  philosophers  ascribed  to  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  that  this 
dogma  was  branded  by  no  one  with  the  stigma  of  heresy.  The  ardent  desire  which 
most  of  the  early  Others  were  inflamed  with,  of  identifying  the  philosophers,  especially 
the  Platonists,  with  the  Christians,  was  the  cause,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  prevented  these 
good  men  from  penetrating  all  the  recesses  of  this  doctrine;  from  which,  by  the  law  of 
coosecution  many  things  om  be  deduced  not  only  absurd  in  themselves,  but  injurious  to 
the  Deity.  But  those  of  succeeding  ages  were  so  fiir  from  following  their  ancestors  in 
this  respect,  that  they  on  the  contrary  ranked  all  who  asserted  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  world  among  the  worst  corrupters  of  the  heavenly  truth. 
Bernard,  a  contemporary  with  the  Abb^  Amaldus,  severely  condemns  this  opinion  in 
Abelard  :  Omitto,says  he,  Epistola  190.  p.  1583.  1584.  opp.  quod  dicit,  .  .  .  Spiritum 
Sanctum  esse  animam  mundi :  mundum  juxta  Platonem  tanto  excellentius  animal 
eve,  quanto  meliorem  animam  habet,  Spintum  Simctum,  ubi  dum  multum  sudat, 
quomodo  Platonem  faciat  Christianum,  se  probat  ethnicum,  **  I  pass  over  his  asserting, 
....  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  soul  of  tJie  world  :  that  the  world  according  to  Plato 
ii  an  animal  so  much  the  more  excellent,  the  better  the  soul  it  possesses,  namely, 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  where,  while  he  labours  hard  to  make  Plato  a  Christian,  he  proves 
himself  a  heathen.**  Jo.  Sarisberiensis,  a  celebrated^ doctor  of  that  age,  gives  a  some- 
what milder  judgment ;  and  yet  he  affirms,  that  those  who  profess  such  a  sentiment 
rMpecting  the  Holy  Spirit  lie  like  the  heathenai  Metalogic.  lib.  4.  cap.  16.  p.  897. 
Qnod  tamen,  aayi  he,  aut  errori  gentilium  acoommodandum  est,  qui  animam  mundi 
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be  caUed  the  soul  of  the  world  in  this  eccse,  osif  jt  wercM 
immereed  thereinto,  and  so  passive  from  it,  ae  our  soul  is  ira- 
mereed  into,  nn  J  passive  from  ila  body ;  nor  as  if  the  world,  and 
thiB  soul  t<^etliur,  made  up  one  entire  aniranl,  each  part  whereof 
were  incomplete  alone  by  itself.  And  that  God,  or  the  third 
hypostasia  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  is  not  to  be  accounted,  in 
this  sense,  proiicily  the  soul  of  the  world,  accordinB;  to  Origen 
himself,  we  mav  Icam  from  these  words  of  his  ;■  Solius  Deii  id 
est,  PatriB,et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancli,  natura;,  id  propriuin  est; 
ut  sine  iiiatcn:tli  ^ul-^lantio,  et  absque  ulla  eorporea;  adjectionia 
societate,  iDtellifratiir  subeistere,  "It  is  proper  to  the  nature  of 
God  alone,  that  is,  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  GhoBt,to 

....  mentiebBiil'iir  etee  SpiriCina  Saiielim,  "  Which.  howcTer,  ia  either  to  be  te- 

fcrred  lo  the  nror  r.f  ilie  Gentiles,  who  hlietr  anertMl  Ihe  wu/  a/  the  fcortd  la  ii  Iht 
Ho^  SpirU."  Thi-y  "tin  lae  an-art  of  the  hinh  .lulhorilj  in  »-hii.h  St.  Bf rnari  *» 
•IwEjB  field  will  e-a-i!v  ; -i.."..^.-.  •!-■  >^;.  or.-vi^  -  n*  ~v!  i--riTi?.>iv  -.^.r.',-!,  mi 
ihHt  ftom  titat  peiii"!  - ..  .  .  vi  .  ■  -  ■  i.  .,,,,,.  ■!.  ■  ,■  ■■  -. .  ■  ,  ■  .  .  .■.:■■  ikt 
andenl  doctrine  rvp<  • '  ■    ^la- 

5ue*tionabW  would  In  ■■  ,  ■  ■  "f 

le  early  Chrirtian  Eilheri,  Neverthelem,  evpn  nfter  the  repuigntion  of  religion,  one  or 
two  rtarted  forth  out  of  the  ranlia  of  those  philosophers,  called  Paraalti^i,  Airi»» 
cioni.  or  l^re-phUoaoplieTi,  who  allenipted  to  revive  thi«  doctrine  among  niiii;f  oUwr 
conceits  of  the  Plutonic  school.     Of  these  I  shall   notice  only  Rohl.  Flndd,  a  niiglitj 

himself,  in  particular  the  HoW  Spirit,  constitulea  the  soul  oT  the  world.  Aniu 
mundi,  says  he,  in  his  b-tak  De  Medicina  Cntholiai,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  ett  purior  natinn 
catliolicc  spiriliu,  lucis  divinsE  radiis  immediate  a  roonade  ctertia  emanantibos  far- 
tnatus,  viviticHliu,  atque  amoris  utrnmncti  unione  aeu  gluline  cum  ipais  in  nstuui 
qunndnm  vivam  et  ipiritualem  redactua,  "  The  aoul  of  tlie  world  ia  a  pure  spirit  rf 
univeimt  nature,  formed  and  TiviRed  by  rays  of  divine  light,  emanating  immediately 
from  the  eternal  monad,  and  reduced  with  them  by  the  union  or  cement  of  holy  Ion 
into  a  living  and  ipiritual  nature."  This  doctrine  haa  been  eruditely  chaMiaed  by 
Pet.  GaMcndi  in  hii  Exameu  Philosophia  Fluddann,  cap.  I.  sect.  1.  II.  12.  p.33S. 
&c  and  cap.  3.  sect.  13.  p.  336.  torn.  3.  opp.  Althnugh  Fr.  LanoTioa,  Epiitol.  ad 
Marinum  Menennum  in  the  same  Gasiendi,  ibid.  p.  367.  affirms  that  Flndd  ■  enoiiii 
this  matter  would  appear  to  consist  in  the  mere  form  of  eipreasion  ;  into  the  truth  cf 
which  Btntement  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  inquire.  Othcra  of  this  sect  handle  tbs 
subject  somewhat  more  sltilfully,  or  perhaps  more  clearly  eiplain  Fludd's  opinjni. 
They  assert  that  the  Holy  Spirit  made  this  world,  or  to  use  the  words  of  J,  Speibeni^ 
a  philosopher  of  some  eminence  in  this  school :  Tanquam  architectum,  ideas  in  Glii 
reconditaa  mundo  typice  impressisse  et  inRxiise,  "  As  an  architect,  typically  impreassd 
and  imprinted  upon  the  world  the  idena  hidden  in  his  son."  Also  that  the  first 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  production  of  light,  and  that  this  light  Erst  pro- 
duced by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  icul  of  the  world.  Hcc  lux,  saya  Sperberus  in  liis 
Isagoge  in  Veram  Triunius  Dei  et  Nature  Cagnitiflnem,  Hamb.  1674.  8to.  p.  2.  at 
■nima  mundi  catliotica.  vel  est  ipsa  nature  universalis.  <tuB  natnn  eat  flnvini  iQi 
ex  Eden  (hoc  est,  filio  Dei.  qui  est  patrii  voluptas  et  delidum,  per  Spiritam  Ssuctnn 
in  paradisum,  hoc  est,  uniienum  mundum)  derivatus,  "  This  light  is  the  (stbolic  sobI 
of  the  world,  or  it  is  universal  nature  itself.  Which  nature  is  that  river  flowing  od 
of  Eden  (that  is,  out  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  ths 
Father,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  paradise,  that  is,  into  tlie  whole  world)."  Ae- 
cording  to  these,  therefore,  the  soul  of  the  wnld  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  first 
emanation  which  llowed  from  it.  But  tet  others  ascertain  what  is  the  real  opinioD  </ 
this  sect  which  surpnises  the  PlatonisU  in  obscurity  of  style,  and  spe^  as  if  mnrillii« 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  wish  to  have  clear  and  diKincI  notitms  of  ths  mind 
expressed  in  clear  and  intelligible  words. 
■  n>pl  'Apxwvilib.  1.  e.  S. 
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subsist  without  any  material  substance,  or  body  vitally  united  to 

it,"     Where  Origen  affirming,  that  all  created  soult^,  and  8[)irits 

whatsoever,  have  always  some  body  or  other  vitally  united  to 

1:;liem ;  and  that  it  is  the  property  only  of  the   three  persons  of 

"the  holy  Trinity,  not  to  be  vitally  united   to  any  body,  as  the 

soul  thereof;  whether  this  assertion  of  his  be  true  or  no  (which 

is  a  thing  not  here  to  be  discussed)  he  does  plainly  hereby  declare, 

'that  God,   or  the  third  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity,  is  not  to  be 

accounted,  in  a  true  and  proper  sense,  the  soul  of  the  world. 

And  it  is  certain,  that  the  more  refined  Platonists  were  them- 
eelves  also  of  this  persuasion  ;  and  that  their  third  God,  or  divine 
hypostasis,  was  neither  the  whole  world  (as  supposed  to  be  ani- 
mated) nor  yet  \pvxh  cyicoo'/Koc,  "  the  immediate   soul  of   this 
mundane  animal,"  but  only  ^ux?)  vTrepKotTfiiogy  *'  a  supermundane 
soul ;"  that  is,  such  a  thing  as  though  it  preside  over  the  whole 
worlds  and  take  cognizance  of  all  things  in  it,  yet  it  is  not  pro- 
perly an  essential  part  of  that  mundane  animal,  but  a  being 
elevated  above  the  same.     For  thus  Proclus*  plainly  affirmeth, 
not  only  of  Amelius,  but  also  of  Porphyrins  himself,  who  like- 
wise pretended  to  follow  Plotinus  therein :  Mera  Si  tov  'AjuAiov 
6  Ylopi^vpioc  oiofiivog  r<5  YlXwrivt^  cruv^Sciv,  Tf\v  filv  4'^Xriv  rrjv 
iw€pK6<rfAtov  aTTOKoXei   Sri/unovpyovy  tov   El   vovv  avrrigy  irpog  ov 
itrlarpavTai,  to  avToK^ovy  wg  ilvai  to  irapaSecyjua  tov  drunovpyov 
icara  rovrov,  "  After  Amelius,  Porphyrins   thinking  to   agree 
with  Plotinus,  calls  the  supermundane  soul  the  immediate  opi- 
ficer  or  maker  of  the  world,  and  that  mind  or  intellect,  to  which 
it  is  converted,  not  the  opificer  himself,  but  the  paradigm  thereof." 
And  though  Proclus  there  makes  a  question,  whether  or  no  this 
was  Plotinus' true  meaning,  yet  Porphyrins  is  most  to  be  credited 
herein,  he  having  had  such  intimate   acquaintance  with  him. 
Wherefore,  according  to  these  three  Platonists,  Plotinus,  Ameliup, 
and  Porphyrins,   the  third  hypostasis  of  the  Platonic  trinity  is 
neither   the  world,   nor  the   immediate   soul  of   the   mundane 
animal ;  but  a  certain  supermundane  soul,  which  also  was  Stipe 
ovfTfogy  "  the  opificer  and  creator  of  the  world,"  and  therefore  no 
creature.     Now  the  corporeal  world  being  supposed,  by  these 
Platonists  also,  to  be  an  animal,  they  must  therefore  needs  ac- 
knowledge a  double  soul,  one  ylvxnv  lyicdff/Ko^,  "  the  immediate 
soul'^  of  this  ^^  mundane  animal,"  and  another  xpvxvv  ifirepKoafjuov^ 
**  a  supermundane  soul,"  which  was  the  third  in  their  trinity  of 
gods,  or  divine  hypostases,  the  proper  and  immediate  opificer  of 
the  world.     And  the  same,  in  all  probabiUty,  was  Plato's  opinion 
also ;  and  therefore  that  soul,  which  is  the  only  Deity,  that  in 
his  book  of  laws  he  undertakes  to  prove,  was  t//vx^  xnrepKoapiog, 
a  '^  supermundane   soul,"  and  not  the  same  with  that   \l^v\fi 

•  In  Timaeuir,  p.  93.  94. 
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iyie^afttoc,  "tliat  mundane  soul,"  whose  "geoeaiB,"  or''gone- 
.  ration,"  is  deecriboi]  in  his  Tinisoiis ;  the  former  of  ihem  htanz  n 
principle  and  Lterual;  nnd  the  latter  made  in  time,  together 
with  the  world,  ilK'u<rh  said  to  be  older  than  it,  because,  in  onler 
of  nature,  befme  it.  And  thus  we  see  plainly,  that  tliuiigh 
Bome  of  these  PLitonists  and  Pythagoreans  either  misundcrstowli 
or  depraved  tli;;  C:il):ik  of  the  trinity,  eo  »s  to  make  th«  thtid 
hypostasis  thcit^.il"  to  be  the  animated  world,  which  tliemeelrei 
acKDOwIedged  to  he  Trolii/ia  anu  6tifiiavpyovtiivov,  "  n  creature* 
and  "thing  niiidc  ;"  yet  others,  of  the  refined  of  them,  sup- 
posed this  third  hypostasis  of  their  trinity  to  be  not  a  mundane, 
but  asuperinuncliinc  soul,  and  Smuovpyov,  not -a  creature,  but 
"creator "or  "  opifioer  of  the  world.' 

And  as  for  the  second  particular  proposed  i  it  was  a  gross  ab- 
surdity in  th'jsc  I'lntonists  also,  to  make  the  second,  in  their 
trinity  of  gods,  imd  hypostases,  not  to  be  one  God,  or  hypostasis, 
but  a  multituiie  of  gods  and  hypostases ;  as  idao  was  thnt  s 
monstrous  extravagancy  of  theirs,  to  suppose  the  ideas,  nil  of 
them,  to  be  so  many  distinct  substances  and  auimnls.  Which] 
besides  others,  TertuIHan  in  his  book  de  Anima*  thus  imputet 
to  Plato :  Vult  Plato  esse  quasdrm  substantias  invisibiles,  incoi^ 
porales,  su perm undi ales,  divinas,  et  leternas,  quas  appellat  ideal, 
id  est,  formas  et  exempla,  et  cansas  naturalium  istorum  mani- 
festorum,  et  subjacentium  corporalibus ;  et  illas  quidem  esse 
veritates,  hxa  antcm  imagines  earum,  "  Plato  conceivetb,  that 
there  are  certain  substances,  invisible,  incorporeal,  supermundial, 
divine  and  eternal ;  which  he  calls  Ideas,  that  is,  forms,  ex- 
emplars and  causes  of  all  these  natural  and  sensible  things ;  they 
being  the  truths,  but  the  other  the  images."  Neither  can  it  1m 
denied,  but  that  there  are  some  odd  expressions  in  PlatO) 
Bounding  that  way,  who  therefore  may  not  be  justified  in  this, 
nor  I  think  in  some  other  conceits  of  bis,  concerning  these  ideas: 
as  when  be  contends,  that  they  are  not  only  the  objects  of 
science,  but  also  the  proper  and  physical  causes  of  all  thinea  hen 
below ;  as  for  esample,  that  the  ideas  of  similitude  and  aissioii- 
litude  are  the  causes  of  the  likeness  and  nnlikeness  of  all  thing! 
to  one  another  by  their  participation  of  them.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  at  all  doubted,  but  that  Plato  himself,  and  most  of  hii 
followers  very  well  understood,  that  these  ideas  were,  all  of 
them,  really  nothing  else  but  the  noiimato,  or  conceptions,  of 
that  one  perfect  intellect,  which  was  their  second  hypostasis; 
and  therefore  they  could  not  look  upon  them  in  good  earnest,  as 
BO  many  distinct  substances  existing   severally   and   apart  by 

*  On  (his  qnettion  ;  Wh(^her  or  not  Pinto  nnd  hii  principal  liillDven  iiiiifi.wnl  Iw* 
■outa  of  the,  world,  one  placed  above  the  world,  the  otiier  iouncnod  m  matter  aBl 
combined  with  tbe  world,  we  abaU  diacoune  in  Iht  Mqnel. 

•  P.  320.  Big. 
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themselves  out  of  any  mind,  however  they  were  guilty  of  some 
extrava^ilC^nt   expressions  concerning   them.      Wherefore,    when 
they  called  them  oucr^acj  "  essences  or  substances"  (as  they  are 
called    ill  Philo   avayKaiorarai  ovalaiy  "  the   most   necessary  es- 
Bences"),   their  true  meaning  herein  was  only  this,  to  signify, 
that  they  were  not  such  accidental  and  evanid  things  as  our  con- 
ceptions are ;  they  being  the  standing  objects  of  all  science,  at 
least,   if  not  the  causes  also  of  existent  things.     Again,   when 
they  were  by  them  sometimes  called  animals  also,  they  intended 
only  to  signify  thereby,  that  they  were  not  mere  dead  forms, 
like  pictures  drawn  upon  paper,  or  carved  images  and  statues. 
And  thus  Amelius^*  the  philosopher  plainly  understood   that 
passage   of   St   John   the   Evangelist,  concerning   the  eternal 
Aoyoc,  he  pointing  the  words  otherwise  than  our  copies  now  do, 
8  yiyoviv  iv  avT(^  ^wij  i}v,  "  that,  which  was  made,  in  him  was 
life :     this  philosopher,  glossing  after  this  manner  upon  it,  ei;  cj 
TO  yivofievov  Swv,  koI  ^<i>iiv,  koI  ov  Tre^vicsvac,  "  in  whom  what- 
soever was  made,  was  living,  and  life,  and  true  being."     Lastly, 
no  wonder,  if  from  animals  these  ideas  forthwith  became  gods 
too,  to  such  men  as  took  all  occasions  possible  to  multiply  gods ; 
in  which  there  was  also  something  of  that  scholastic  notion, 
Quicquid  est  in  Deo,  est  Deus,  "  Whatsoever  is  in  God,  is  God." 
But  the  main  thing  therein  was  a  piece  of  paganic  poetry  ;  these 
pagan  theologers  being  generally  possessed    with   that   poetic 
humour  of  personating  things  and  deifying  them.     Wherefore, 
though  the  ideas  were  so  many  titular  gods  to  many  of  the  Pla- 
tonic pagans,  yet  did  Julian  himself,  for  example,  who  made  the 
most  of  them,  su|)p08e  them    all    <ruvvwap\uv  icai    tvvTrap\eiVy 
"  to  co-exist  with  God  and  in-exist  in  him,"  that  is,  in  the  first 
mind,  or  second  hypostasis  of  their  trinity.^ 

'  Apud  Euaebium  Pneparat.  Evangel,  lib.  11.  cap.  19.  p.  540.  Tbis  interpunctuation 
of  the  words  of  St.  John  was  approved  of  by  many  enlightened  members  of  the  early 
diurch,  and  is  adopted  also  by  some  of  the  modems.  Consult  the  authors  mentioned 
by  the  venerable  J.  Christ.  Wolf,  in  his  Curae  Philologicae  ad  Johannero,  p.  783.  There 
are  some  things  which  might  be  added  to  the  observations  of  learned  men  on  the 
sobiect;  but  I  fear  I  have  already  become  tedious  by  my  numerous  digressions. 
With  the  favour  of  Providence,  therefore,  I  shall  in  another  place  bestow  some  dili- 
gence upon  the  solution  of  the  question :  Whether  our  present  copies  or  those  followed 
by  Amelius  give  the  more  correct  reading. 

*  So  Clem.  Al.  St  Cyril,  St  Aug.  and  other  Latins. 

*  They  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  remarks  offered  by  us  a  little  above,  on 
the  peculiar  style  of  expression  adopted  by  the  Platonists  and  its  causes,  will  readily 
admowledge  our  learned  author's  present  defence  of  this  sect  to  be  reasonable  and 
judicious.  Not  only  the  ancients  but  the  modems  also  are  greatly  at  is^ue  with  one 
another  upon  the  question  whether  the  forms  and  ideas  of  things  which  Plato  and 
his  followers  make  a  leading  point  in  their  philosophy  are  natures  produced  from  the 
divine  intelligence,  and  consequently  existing  separately  out  of  God,  or  mere  notions  of 
the  divine  mind,  and  therefore  having  no  such  separate  and  external  existence.  A 
long  array  of  authors  of  each  of  these  opinions  is  enumerated  by  J.  Bmncker,  a  man 
unturpaaaed  in  the  present  day  in  the  study  of  philosophical  history,  Historia  Doc- 
tnn«  de  Ideis,  sect.  1.  sect.  5.  p.  53.  &c.  who  joins  himself  with  thoie  thai  ninnnse 
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Ltistly,  wherens  Prochis,  and  others  of  the  Plnlonists,  inte^ 
mingle  many  |>!irLiculiir  goda  with  those  three  univurefll  iirio- 
ciples  or  hyposUkscs  of  their  Trinity,  as  Js'oes,  Mtnd^  or  lutellectt 

Plato'i  forns  to  he  nnlurfs  dulinct  and  separnCe  from  t1iB  ilivuip  iiilclligmce,  Tin 
Utt«r  opinion  ia  hert.'  mlojitLiI,  imd  leaiueillj  ileTendal  br  Ur.  Cudvonh  ;  *iili  (bnn, 
after  having  bestc>u  id  no  alight  care  upon  tire  iniHRigutlan  of  Ilw  Platonic  prindpki, 
I  do  not  hesiutc  to  cxprnainj  conninvuM.  Thin  ooiitroicnT  nitl  lutet  be  deddHl 
bf  the  authorities  nint  Ktvingi  of  theAndenta.  nor  indeed  au|;bl  it  (a  be  n  dtddtj. 
For  ill  the  Gnt  ]J.ic<'.  Ihc  authoritii'*  herv  conflict  nitb  niilhorilici.  ani  u  minr 
learned  hdJ  ingeniniii  men  are  lo  be  &und  on  one  aide  aa  on  the  other  ;  Miil  rhm 
evidence  is  Ni  nic('t\  bnl.iRced,  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  to  ■  man,  hsveict  lOila 
and  observant  of  tljc  rul«  of  Bur  reguoninghe  nuj  be,  Chan  lo  detennine  ohicli  ii  (ft 
preferred.  Agnin,  ilic  fttiileniPnIi  of  otiirit  reapecting  Ihe  Ojiinion  of  mij  pllilmsrW 
do  not  eiplain  wlint  the  philoJopher  hiniaelf  meant,  but  merely  »how  the  km  in 
which  his  dogmas  wise  undenlood  bf  the  luihor  whoao  ironia  are  quoted.  Lull.v.l 
philosopher'!  own  cviinwiuni  and  maxim*  are  not  always  to  be  Mimalcd  ItODllii 
otdinary  power  aid  moaning  of  words,  but  are  very  ftv^ucntlj  to  he  expounded  in  ■ 
much  milder  >eniv  tlmii  would  appear  at  fint  liew,  frc>m  iho  geneml  trnor  uf  bii 
doctrine,  and  from  t)>e  peeuliiirity  of  style  adopted  by  him.  For,  let  it  be  lAseTTrf 
in  pasaing,  none  nioro  readily  incur  reprchenaion,  or  are  aecuaed  of  grnTct  emn.  Itu 
those  who  philoaaphiio  upon  thing*  abstmcted  from  men's  eyes  and  SHues,  and  Kf- 
nimble  to  reason  ulone  ;  who  being  unable  to  find  in  the  popular  language  that  Kn* 
of  worda  and  phr;«cs  which  is  riHiuiaite  towards  expreaaing  ihe  conlMiiplationi  aa^ 
images  of  their  own   mind,  however  nniiuu*  they  may  !"■  io   ni.ikr.-  ihfit  IhougliU 

words,  sometimes  to  employ  maiiy  words  improperly,  and  in  a  sense  unknown  to  llw 
Tulgar  usage,  and  sometimes  to  hnre  recoune  to  Bgurcs  and  metafihora.  and  to  sp^ 
of  mental  imnges  and  notions  no  otherwise  thnn  of  penone.  Hence  it  fiequBitly 
happens,  when  thej  meet  with  unthinking  and  inexperienced  nsden.  that  tbej  an 
accused  of  the  most  pernicious  ermn,  and  charged  with  the  gravest  crimes,  of  vhidi, 
however,  they  are  sometimes  altogether  guiltleaa.  I  do  not  triah  to  be  nnderabwdH 
advocating  the  muse  of  the  Platonists.  against  those  who  coiudder  them  to  hive  li 
many  instances  broached  impioua  and  absurd  doctrines  ;  for,  by  doing  ao,  I  sboaU  bi 
liable  to  the  charge  of  inconsislency,  having  so  frequently  pointed  out  the  graUal 
folly  and  levity  in  this  sect:  my  object  is  merely  to  show  Ihe  neccesity  d' grrt 
caution  being  exercised  in  expounding  the  opinions  of  others,  especially  of  the  mtte 
subtle  and  abatmse  kind.  Therefore,  if  regard  be  paid  not  so  inuch  lo  the  worda  at 
Plato  and  the  Platonists,  which  it  must  he  acknowledged  frequently  betny  grod 
temerity,  aa  to  the  whole  nature  and  tenor  of  his  discipline,  most  men  I  coniids  will  fad 
disposed  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cudworth  respecting  their  images  and  eternal  fiums 
of  things.  Indeed,  when  I  see  imputed  lo  a  man  neither  obtuse  noi  unlearned  aa 
opinion,  which  is  altogether  foolish  and  abautd,  and  nt  the  aame  lime  not  required  by 
the  rest  of  his  doctrine,  I  cannot  easily  Buffer  myself  to  suppose  that  no  injuatiee  it 
done  to  him,  although  some  passages  of  his  may  be  adduced  which  seem  clearly  lo 
substanliate  such  a  chaige.  It  wnuld  be  better,  I  imagine,  to  put  a  more  bvounbls 
interpretation  upon  paasagea  of  the  kind,  especislly  if  others  are  to  be  fband  which 
bear  out  this  interpretation,  than  to  accuse  a  wise,  acute,  and  erudite  philosophy  M 
the  author  and  promulgator  of  flagitious  and  insane  doctrines.  Let  ua  apply  th^  ta 
Plato,  and  his  defenders  will  be  in  no  lack  of  materials  neceraary  for  his  vindieatioa. 
That  he  was  a  philosopher  gifted  with  a  sagacious  and  discerning  mind,  and  pnssi  miug 
no  ordinary  knowledge  of  things,  will  be  denied  by  no  one.  But  the  opinion  be  ii 
Kiid  to  have  entertained  is  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that,  if  expressed  only  in  apt  and 
perspicuous  words,  its  folly  wovild  at  once  be  apparent  to  every  man  not  entirely  des- 
titute of  common  undeistnnding.  Any  one  indeed  would  be  held  by  me  in  the  UgU 
of  an  idle  trifler  who  should  seriously  aasert,  that  of  the  moon  whicJi  illiimina  oar 
nights,  or  of  hoiaes  which  draw  our  chariots,  there  exist  eternal  eiemplan  ot  tdsM, 
which  are  substantial,  animated,  and  external  to  the  divine  inteiligenoe.  The  rsry 
word  idea  implies  a  certain  notion  or  image  present  to  the  mind,  and  not  a  cailam 
nature  really  existing  and  living  j  wherefore  I  ahould  regard  a  man  discoaiaing  of  ■ 
■elf-eiiatant  and  animate  idea,  as  ignorant  of  hii  own  metming,  and  u  eitiMr  inia4>- 
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Buperior  to  the  first  soul ;  and  Henades  and  Agathotetes,  Unities 

and  Goodnesses  superior  to  the   first   Intellect   too;    thereby 

making  those  particular  beings,  which  must  needs  be  creatures, 

superior  to  those  hypostases  that  are  universal  and  infinite,  and 

ly  consequence  creaturizing  of  them :  this  hypothesis  of  theirs, 

I  say,  is  altogether  absurd  and  irrational  also ;  there  being  no 

created  beings  essentially  good  and  wise,  but  all  by  participation, 

nor  any  immoveable  natures  amongst  them,  whose  oifala  is  their 

ivipynay  their  **  essence,"  their  "  operation ;"  but  all  mutable  and 

changeable,  and  probably,  as  Origen  and  others  of  the  fathers 

add,  Upsible  and  peccable:*  Nulla  natura  est,  quse  non  recipiat 

bonum  et  malum,  except^  Dei  natura,  quae  bonorum  ommum 

fens  est ;  et  Christ!  sapientia,  sapientiaB  enim  fons  est,  et  sapientia 

utique  stultitiam  recipere  non  potest ;  et  justitia  est,  quao  nun- 

prebending  or  perverting  the  notioos  and  powers  of  words.  Knowing  what  is  meant 
bj  an  idea,  and  wliat  is  meant  by  a  horse,  if  any  one  says  that  the  idea  of  a  horse 
existed  from  a!I  eternity,  I  can  without  difficulty  understand  him.  But  if  he  adds 
that  this  idea  of  a  horse  wanders  about,  lives  and  subsists  independently  in  boundless 
space,  or  in  the  intellectual  world,  I  hear  things  connected  together  which  are  in  their 
whole  nature  distinct,  and  which  no  one  would  associate,  who  would  not  confound  even 
and  odd,  straight  and  crooked,  beautiful  and  deformed  ;  of  such  a  man's  opinion,  there- 
fore, I  am  unable  to  form  to  myself  any  notion  or  conception.  In  short,  although 
himself  fancying  he  is  saying  something,  he  appears  to  me  to  say  nothing.  Neither 
would  all  this,  however,  prevent  me  from  ascribing  so  foolish  and  futile  an  opinion  to 
Plato,  if  I  perceived  that  the  rest  of  the  philosophy  inculcated  by  him  required  any 
thing  of  the  kind  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  followers.  For  the  most  learned 
of  men,  I  am  aware,  in  order  to  support  other  dogmas  once  adopted  by  them,  have 
not  unfrequently  broached  opinions  the  most  extravagant  and  senseless.  But  here 
I  have  been  nnable  to  observe  this.  Plato^s  sole  object  in  being  so  diligent  and 
eopions  in  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas  and  images  of  things  was  to  refute 
those  who  at  tbit  time  supposed  either  the  world  itself  to  be  God,  or  the  nature  of 
things  to  l»ve  been  formed  fortuitously;  as  is  evident  from  his  tenth  Book  Dc  Legibus, 
and  many  other  parts  of  his  works.  To  restrain  this  class  of  men,  it  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  God,  like  a  wise  architect,  before  creating  the  world,  designed  in  his  mind, 
as  it  were,  its  entire  form,  and  the  forms  and  images  of  its  various  parts.  But  if  he 
had  added,  that  these  forms  were  really  generated  from  God,  and  long  before  the 
creation  lived  in  a  certain  intelligible  world,  he  would  have  afforded  matter  enough  for 
cavil  and  ridicule  to  the  men  he  was  anxious  to  confute,  but  he  would  have  brought 
forward  nothing  in  aid  of  the  cause  he  was  advocating.  Moreover,  seeing  that  there 
occur  in  Plato  and  his  disciples  a  great  number  of  passages  which  show  the  meaning  of 
this  sect  to  have  been  simply,  that  the  forms  of  all  things  existed  in  the  divine  intelli- 
gence from  all  eternity,  as  tlie  form  of  any  meditated  work  exists  in  the  mind  of  a 
amitb,  I  know  of  nothing  more  that  should  prevent  us  from  acquitting,  if  not  the 
idiool,  at  least  its  principal  masters,  of  so  absurd  and  insane  an  opinion.  Not  now  to 
•peak  of  other  passages  tb  the  same  effect,  I  should  wish  my  readers  to  examine  with 
attention  what  Plato  says  of  the  nature  of  ideas  in  the  sixth  Book  De  Republica,  and 
what  Produs  advances  in  his  master*s  behalf  in  his  Comm.  1.  in  Parmenidem.  I  am 
•ware,  high  authorities,  including  Aristotle  himself,  can  be  appealed  to  in  support  of 
thoee  most  learned  men  who  dissent  from  this  opinion;  with  whom  were  I  to  wish  to 
bold  myself  up  in  comparison,  I  should  be  as  foolish  as  Plato  would  have  been,  if  he 
lappoaed  bis  ideas  to  be  animals.  I  neither  commend  nor  excuse  that  poetic  and 
f^gmatiYe  rtyle  of  expression  indulged  in  by  the  Platonists,  by  which  even  perspicacious 
men  have  been  so  for  misled  as  to  regard  ideas  as  persons.  But  neither  the  authority 
of  the  moat  weighty,  nor  the  fiuilts  of  careless  writers,  ought  to  deter  us  from  bringing 
the  truth  to  light,  especially  in  a  cause  fh>m  which  great  help  may  be  obtained  towards 
a  lifjbi  diiCTimination  upon  mattera  of  no  ordinary  importance. 
*  Htpl  apx&v,  lib.  1.  c.  8.  p.  685. 
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qtiaiii  profecto  injastitiam  oafnet ;  et  Terbnm  art  tbI  n&t,  <pm 

utique  irmtionolis  effici  non  potest;  aed  et  lux  est,  et  Inn 
certum  est,  quod  tenebra  non  oompreheadent.  SmiliM  tt 
nature  Spiritus  Sancti,  qiue  saocta  eet,  non  redpit  pidlatiaMn; 
naturaliter  enim  vel  Bubstantialiter  sancta  est.  aiqm  aitn 
alia  natura  eaocta  eat,  ex  asBumptiiHie  hoc  Td  inqnttioM 
SpirituB  Sancti  habet,  ut  sanctifioetur,  non  ex  sni  mtmA  Im 
posaidens,  scd  ut  accidens ;  propter  quod  et  deddefe  potai^ 
quod  accidit,  "  There  ia  no  nature,  which  is  not  capable  both  of 
good  and  evil,  excepting  only  the  nature  of  Qod,  who  ii  tbt 
fountain  of  all  good;  and  toe  wisdom  of  Christ)  for  beiatbb 
fountain  of  wiadoin,  and  wisdom  itself  never  can  reo^ve  M7; 
he  ie  also  justice  itself,  which  can  never  admit  of  injustice;  ui 
the  reason  and  word  itself,  which  can  never  become  irratioul; 
he  ia  also  the  light  itaelf,  and  it  is  certiun  that  darkness  cunot 
comprehend  thia  light,  nor  insinuate  itaelf  with  it  In  lib 
manner  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Gbost  is  such  aa  can  mtV 
receive  pollution,  it  being  aubetantially  and  essentially  hdj- 
But  whatsoever  other  nature  ia  holy,  it  is  only  auch  in  way  of 
participation  and  by  the  inspiration  of  thia  Holy  Spirit;  so  thit 
bolineBS  is  not  its  very  nature  and  eaeence,  but  only  an  accident 
to  it ;  and  whatsoever  is  but  accidental,  may  fail  All  crested 
beings  therefore  Imving  but  accidental  goodness  and  wisdom, 
may  degenerate  and  full  into  evil  and  folly."  Which  of  Ori^V 
ie  all  one,  us  if  lie  should  have  said,  there  is  no  such  rank  of 
beings  as'  Autongnthotetee,  essential  goodnesaea,  there  beiog 
only  one  Being  essentially  good,  or  goodness  itself.  Nor  no 
Buch  particular  created  beings  existing  in  nature,  as  the  Fla- 
toniets  coll  Noes  ncitlici',  that  is,  minds  or  intellects  immoveable, 
perfectly  and  eaacutially  wiac,  or  wisdom  itself,  whoae  ouofa  it 
their  iveoytta,  whose  essence  is  their  operation,  and  who  conse- 
quently iiave  no  flux  at  nil  in  them,  nor  successive  action  (only 
the  eternal  Word  and  Wisdom  of  God  being  such) ;  who  also 
are  absolutely  ununitablc  to  any  bodies.  It  ia  true,  that  Origen 
did  sometimes  make  mention  of  Noic,  "  minds"  or  "intellect*," 
but  it  was  in  another  sense,  he  calling  all  souls,  as  first  created 
by  Gixl,  and  before  their  lapse,  by  that  name  ;  which  vrai  ae 
much  as  if  he  should  have  said,  though  some  of  the  Flatooisti 
talk  much  of  their  Noes,  yet  ia  there  nothing  answerable  to  that 
name,  according  to  their  notion  of  them ;  but  the  only  Noes 
really  existing  in  nature  are  unfallen,  but  peccable  souls;  he 
often  concluding,  that  the  highest  rank  of  created  beings  are 
indeed  no  better  than  those  which  the  Platoniats  commonly  call 
ipvxai,  or  "souls."  liy  which  souls  he  understood  first  of  all, 
beings  in  their  own  nature  self-movcable  and  active;  whereai 
the  Xoea  of  the  Platonista  arc  altogether  immoveable  and  above 
action.     And  then  again,  such  beings  or  spirits  incoTporeal,  aa 
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b  Oct  abstractly  and  separately  from  all  matter,  as  the  Noes 
le  Platonists  were  supposed  to  do,  but  are  vitally  unitable  to 
es,  so  as,  t<^ether  with  those  bodies,  to  compound  and  make 
•ne  animal.  Thus,  I  say,  Origen  conceived  even  of  the 
est  angelical  and  arch -angelical  orders,  that  they  were  all 
liem  \l^v\a\y  '^  souls,''  united  to  bodies,  but  such  as  were 
,  subtle  and  ethereal:  however,  he  supposed  it  not  im- 
ible  for  them  to  sink  down  into  bodies,  more  gross  and 
lent.  And  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  the  ancient  Christian 
*r8  concurred  with  Origen  herein,  that  the  highest  created 
ts  were  no  naked  and  abstract  minds,  but  souls  clothed  with 
I  corporeal  indument.  Lastly,  Origen's  souls  were  also  sup- 
1  to  be,  all  of  them,  endowed  with  liberum  arbitrium,  or 
e-will,"  and  consequently  to  be  self-improvable  and  self- 
irable ;  and  no  particular  created  spirits  to  be  absolutely  in 

own  nature  impeccable,  but  lapsible  into  vicious  habits: 
"eas  the  Platonic  Noes  are  supposed  to  be  such  beings  as 
I  never  fall  or  degenerate.  And  the  generality  of  the 
3tian  writers  seemed  to  have  consented,  or  conspired  with 
en  in  this  also,  they  supposing  him,  who  is  now  the  prince 
5vils,  to  have  been  once  an  angel  of  the  highest  order.  Thus 
St.  Jerome^  determine:  Solus  Deus  est,  in  quem  peccatum 
3adit ;  csetera,  ciim  sint  liberi  arbitri,  possunt  in  utramque 
!m  suam  flectere  voluntatcm,  '^  God  is  the  only  being  that 
solutely  incapable  of  sin ;  but  all  other  beings,  having  free- 
in  them,  may  possibly  turn  their  will  to  either  way  ;"  that 

evil  as  well  as  to  good.  It  is  certain  that  God,  in  a  sense 
jrfection,  is  the  most  free  agent  of  all,  neither  is  contingent 
ty  universally  denied  to  him  ;  but  here  it  is  made  the  only 
lege  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  be  devoid  of 
um  arbitrium,  namely,  as  it  implieth  imperfection,  that  is, 
ibility  and  lapsibility  in  it. 

is  true,  that  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  suppose, 
even  in  that  rank  of  beings  called  by  them  Souls,  though 

be  not  essentially  immutable,  but  all  self  moveable  and 
e,  yet  there  are  some  of  them  of  so  high  a  pitch  and  ele- 
o,  as  that  they  can  never  degenerate,  nor  sink  down  into 
us  habits.  Thus  Simplicius  for  one  i*  'AWa  al  /kIv  ir^twrai 
lv\{itv.  art  wpo<re)(Ufg  vvo  airoayaOwv  vapa\OtX<Tai,  k^v  i(r\ov 
>0C  CK«va  vif^u^ivoVi  8«a  to  nfj  tlvai  ayaOorrfrtg,  aXXa  opi- 
xt  Tov  ayaOoify  TrXrjv  wg  avvyivtig  irpog  avro,  av/i<ftvwg  n 

pistola  141.  On  this  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  and  other  similar  ones  of  the  ancient 
I  consult  Dion.  Petavius,  Dogmat.  Theolog.  tom.  .H.  de  Opificio  sex  Dierum, 
cap.  13.  sect.  9.  p.  230.  &c.  On  the  opinions  of  Origen,  ivhich  Dr.  Cud  worth 
>in pares  with  the  figments  of  the  Platonists,  it  will  he  of  advantage  to  read  Pet 
Huet's  Origeniana.  An  opportunity  will  perhaps  be  afforded  us  in  another 
yf  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  them. 
ti  Epist.  p.  12.  13. 
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aiiTov  ical  avawotrwaantt  Ap^yoyrw,  nU  t^  mlftmv  ftmiMt 
xpic  iieuvo  rtrafitvyiv  Ixovm*  ovSfron  iwwAtvommm  vpic  ^ 
XfipoV  ml  A-wtf  n  vpoafpEffic  man'  oXXm  nv^  hnw  dftm^iiM 
ouK  Sv  III)  s-poaffMvic  lictfvom  cl  fdfnc  «At^  wfamifnau  Ac  ti 
irpura  a^afla  alpov/uvqw  MtXat,  *  Bat  the  fint  and  Ughat  rf 
Boula,  wnioh  were  immedntdy  prodnoed  firom  whit  am  MMidlBf 
good,  although  tfaey  have  some  ■tataoient  m  then,  tfanr  Imh| 
not  goodnesses  essentiallT]  bat  deriroos  of  sood,  nefeilbeM  ■* 
thej  BO  near  arkio  to  tuU  lugheet  good  «■!],■«  thit  Act  d> 
naturally  and  indivulnTely  oleave  to  the  nm^  ud  hare  wit 
Tolitions  always  uDifbrmly  diiected  towards  H^  thar  nenr  de- 
clining to  the  worser.  LwMnnch  that  if  Pionraw  be  tabn  ftr 
the  chooung  of  one  thing  befinre  another,  periupa  then  ii  w> 
each  tiling  bb  ProEerens  to  be  impnted  to  them,  nnkaa  one  dmU 
call  the  (loosing  of  the  first  gooda  Ptamcma.*  By  these  IMk 
Bouls  SunpliciuB  must  needs  understand,  uther  the  sovli  of  ths 
sun,  moon  and  star^  or  else  those  c^  the  superior  oidati  cf 
demoniac  or  angelic  bmnss.  Where  though  he  malce  a  qoesttn^ 
whether  Proieresis  or  Deliberation  belongs  to  them,  yet  does  be 
plainly  imply,  that  they  have  none  at  all  of  that  lubiiona 
liberum  arbitrium  or  free-will  belonging  to  them,  which  would 
make  them  ca[>able  of  vice  and  immorality  as  well  as  virta& 

But  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  this,  there  seems  to  be  no  seas- 
uty  at  all  for  admitting  that  assertioQ  of  Oiigen's,  that  ill 
rational  souls  whatsoever,  even  those  of  men  and  those  of  the 
highest  ancelical  orders,  are  universally  of  one  and  the  aaioe 
nature,  and  have  no  fundamental  or  essential  difference  in  that 
constitution ;  and  consequently  that  all  the  difference  that  ii 
now  betwixt  them,  did  arise  only  from  the  difference  of  thar 
demeanour,  or  use  of  that  power  and  liberty,  which  th^  dl 
alike  once  had.  So  that  thrones,  and  dominions,  and  prinopafi- 
ties,  and  powers,  were  all  made  such  by  their  merits;  and 
human  souls,  though  now  sunk  so  low,  yet  are  not  absolutdj 
incapable  of  commencing  angels,  or  ascending  to  those  highest 
altitudes :  as  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  him  neither,  bat 
that  the  highest  angels  also,  the  semphim  and  cherubim  nueht, 
in  length  of  time,  not  only  degenerate  into  devils,  bat  also  suk 
down  into  human  bodies ;  his  reason  for  which  monstrous  para- 
dox is  only  this,  that  the  divine  justice  cannot  otherwise  wul  be 
salved,  but  God  must  needs<be  a  wpoaairokfizrrrfQ,  "  an  accepter 
of  persons,"  should  he  have  arbitrarily  made  such  vast  difierenoes 
amongst  intellectual  beings.  Which  ground  he  alao  extendetfa 
so  far  as  to  the  human  soul  of  our  ^viour  Christ  hioiBelf,  ss 
being  not  partiallv  appointed  to  that  transcendent  dignity  of  its 
hypostatic  union,  but  by  reason  of  its  most  faithful  sdhnence  to 
the  divine  word  and  wisdom,  in  a  pre-existent  state,  beyond  all 
others  souls ;  wluch  he  endeavours  thas  to  prove  from  the  scrip- 
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tore:*  Quod  dilectionis  perfectio,  et  affectus  sinceritas,  ei  inse- 
paimbileiii  com  Deo  fecent  unitatem,  it&  ut  non  fortuita  fuerit, 
mnt  cum  persoiue  acceptione  animae  ejus  assuniptio,  sed  virtutum 
snarum  nbi  merito  delata;  audi  ad  eum  prophetam  dicentem, 
Dilexisti  juatitiam  et  odisti  iniquitatem ;    propterecl  unxit   te 
ISens,  Deua  tuus,  oleo  laetitiro  pree  participibus  tuis :  dilectionis 
cigo  merito  ungitur  oleo  leetitise  anima  Christie  id  est,  cum  verbo 
Dei  unum  eflScitur.     Ungi  namque  oleo  Isetitisey  non  aliud  intel- 
lisitur  qoam  Spiritu  Soncto  repleri.     Prse  participibus  autem 
dixit ;  quia  non  gratia  spiritus  sicut  prophetis  ei  data  est,  sed 
ipnuB  verbi  Dei  in  ea  substantialb  inerat  plenitudo,  ^^  That  the 
perfection  of  love,  and  uncerity  of  divine  affection,  procured  to 
this  soul  its  inseparable  union  with  the  Godhead,  so  that  the 
asBomption  of  it  was  neither  fortuitous  nor  partial,  or  with  pro- 
•opolepsy  (the  acception  of  persons)  but  bestowed  upon  it  justly 
for  the  merit  of  its  virtues ;  hear  (saith  he)  the  prophet  thus  de- 
diring  to  him,  '  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  ini- 
Quity ;  therefore  hath  God,  even  th  v  God,  anointed  thee  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.     The  soul  of  Christ  there- 
fore was  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness,  or  made  one  with  the 
^ord  of  God,  for  the  merits  of  love  and  faithful  adherence  to 
God,  and  no  otherwise.     For  to  be  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
sMi^tts  here  properly  signifies  nothing  else  but  to  be  replenished 
with  the  Holy  Ghost.     But  when  it  is  said,  that  he  was  thus 
ttomted  above  his  fellows,  thb  intimateth,  that  he  had  not  the 
Holy  Ghost  bestowed  upon  him,  only  as  the  prophets  and  other 
kly  men  had,  but  that  the  substantial  fulness  of  the  Word  of 
God  dwelt  in  him."    But  this  reason  of  Origen's  seems  to  be 
very  weak ;  because  if  there  be  a  rank  of  souls  below  human, 
Vecifically  differing  from   the  same,  as  Origen  himself  must 
>>eed}  confess  (he  not  allowing  the  souls  of  brutes  to  have  been 
^min  souls  lapsed,  as  some  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  cou- 
nted, but  renouncing  and  disclaiming  that  opinion,  as  mon- 
>tit)usly  absurd  and  irrational)  there  can  be  no  reason  given, 
*by  there  might  not  be  as  well  other  ranks  and  orders  of  souls 
superior  to  those  of  men,  without  the  injustice  of  prosopolepsy  ; 
*%  besides  Simplicius,  Plotinus  and  the  generality  of  other  Pla- 
^<Aists  conceived. 

,  But  least  of  all  can  we  assent  to  Origen,  when  from  this  prin- 
^l^f  that  souls,  as  such,  are  essentials  endowed  with  liberum 
•Aitrium,  or  "free  will,"  and  therefore  never  in  their  own 
iftture  impeccable,  he  infers  those  endless  circuits  of  souls  up- 
wards and  downwards,  and  so  makes  them  to  be  never  at  rest, 
^fing  them  any  fixed  state  of  holiness  and  liappiness  by  divine 
pace ;  such  as  wherein  they  might  be  free  from  the  fear  and 

*  IIipc  dpXMVt  lib.  1 .  cap.  6, 
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danger  of  ever  losing  the  taxos.  Of  wbom  St.  Austin*  Aerc^ 
thus :  Ilium  et  propter  alia  nootialla,  et  maxuni  propter  alter- 
nanteB  sine  ccsaatione  beatitudinefl  et  miaerw,  et  stato^  Kcn- 
lorum  intervallis  ab  istie  ad  iilas,  atque  ab  iliis  ad  tataBil»iii 
reditus  intenninitbilcs,  non  immeritd  reprobavit  eodesa;  qak 
et  hoc,  quod  niis^ricore  videltatur,  amint,  facieado  aanotia  tm 
mieerias,  quihu^i  pcenas  luerent,  et  fiUoaa  beatitwUnei^  in  quhoi 
venim  ac  aecurum,  hoc  est,  sine  timore  certuin  eempitmn  ban 
mudium  non  hnbcrent,  "  The  church  hath  deaenredly  rnected 
Origen,  both  for  certain  other  opioiona  of  bis,  and  espedajn  fie 
those  his  altemnte  beatitudes  and  miseriefi)  without  end,  aaa  for 
bb  infinite  circuits,  ascents  and  deacenta  of  aouls  from  one  ta 
the  other,  in  rcatleea  vicissitudeB  and  after  periods  of  Ikn. 
Forasmuch  as  hereby  he  hath  quite  lust  that  very  title  of  ptiM, 
or  merciful,  which  otherwise  he  seemed  to  have  deeerved,  l^ 
makins  so  many  true  miseries  for  the  best  of  saints,  in  vIm 
they  enould  sticccssivelv  undet^"  piiniahtiient  and  smart;  sDii 
none  tiut  false  fanppincss  for  them,  such  as  wherein  they  onU 


never  have  any  true  or  secure  joy,  free  firom  the  fear  of  Vasi 
that  f^ood  whi<^  they  possess."  For  this  Origenical  hTpotlw)' 
seems  directly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  gosper,  promi»- 


ing  "  eternal  and  everlasting  life"  to  those  who  hetieTe  in  Chriet, 
ana  pereeveringly  obey  him,  1  John  ii.  "  This  is  the  promi*, 
that  lie  hath  promised  us,  even  etemnl  life  ;"  and  Titus  i.  2,  "In 
hope  of  eternal  life,  which  Qod,  that  cannot  lie,  hnth  promised;" 
and,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gnve  his  only  bo^ttCB 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  periBD,  bat 
have  everlasting  life :"  and  lest  this  should  be  taken  for  a  pai- 
odicsl  eternity  only,  John  lii.  26,  "  He  that  believeth  in  ne 
shall  never  die."  And  possibly  this  migM  be  the  meaning  of 
St.  Paul,  2  Tim.  i.  10,  when  he  affirmeth  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
that  "  he  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immort^y 
to  light  through  the  gospel ;"  not  because  he  was  the  first  who 
had  discovered  and  published  to  the  world  the  soul's  immortality, 
which  was  believed  before  not  only  by  all  the  Pharisaic  Jews, 
but  also  by  the  generality  of  Pagans  too;  but  because  these,  for 
the  most  part,  held  their  endless  circuits  and  tranamigmtionB  of 
souls:  therefore  was  he  the  first  who  brought  everlasting  life  to 
light,  and  gave  the  world  nasurance,  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  of 
a  fyxfA  and  permanent  state  of  haiuiiness,  and  a  never-tadiitt 
crown  of  glory  to  be  obtained :  "  Him  that  overcometb,  will  I 
make  a  pilmr  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  man 
out,"  Apoc.  iii.  12.^ 

•  De  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  1\.  cop.  17.  ]'.  J81.  torn.  7.  ojip, 

'  Tu  tliia  new  ihterrretation  of  St.  Paul's  wonli,  i  Tim.  i.  10.  1  (hoalJ  prefti  l)« 
olJ  nifl  tulgnr  one,  whicli  Dr.  Cuilworth  hem  thiiika  proper  Id  atandon.  Hj  lana 
for  doing  to  ul,  thM  thon  drcniU  mud  tnuumigrnliam  nf  hunuis  mqIi,  whU  Ibl 


conthary  to  tuk  gospel.  ^159 

Now  the  reason  why  we  mentioned  Origen  here,  was  because 
be  was  a  penon  not  only  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  the  Platonic 
learning,  but  also  one  who  was  sutUciently  addicted  to  those 

Itarned  Iloctor  fuppuws  to  be  meant  hv  the  ajv-<«t!e.  were  n^'it  beliered  in  bv  ail  those 
«h<i  befrire  the  birth  of  our  Saiiour  heM  the  louJs  of  n.r:i  to  ire  immortal^  but  onlj  by 
■ORitf  hciOHKing  to  the  vbias  of  phiina-ijiirvn.     Uj!  St.  Pajl  speaks  of  a  cert^iin  iivnefit 
coiifL'Tred  by  the  iloctrino  cif  uur  SHv:-iur  r.-it  ui>-<:i  a  ccrtair.  c1:i-a  t,{  mi-n.     Ik^sidcs,  in 
St.  l*aur«  pji— ^y,  ^avaro^  and  ^Mr/  arc  opivMed  to  L-^.ch  othtrr.     For  J»u«  w  first 
Mill  Ui  have  abiilished  death,  and  then  to  havtr  brou;i:t  in  .'ij.ui  Ufe,  wr.ich  14  cuntrarr 
to  death.     Rut  the  various  wanileri:i;;^  and  aace-nis  a:.<i   drKci.tk  of  »ou!«.  »uch  at 
Origi'M  ima^int-d,  are  by  \\\\  mean^  opptrnrJ  t>  death:  f^r  :icc-ir::n:;  to  him  the  souls 
continue  to  live,  although  thfv  nrv  <*'inK'time«  exal:«:il  on  Kijh  a'.d  at  others  iiunk  to 
(be  t-arth.     W  herirfiire   the  word*  ^wii  and  a^^aoTia.  vh.-.h  :.t-re  :iianifV»tiy  »i;:nifi' 
ioinvthini;  opiirnttl  to  death,  utnii'tt  n;'.a:i  lh'.rt<.*  tii.*..'.. 'U^  d'c..::?  i^f  «<pu'.«.     I  sjeak 
x»A  Off  the  very  preat  n^Hi-urity  uniii-r  which  theM.*  vrir.!«  w-ju'.  i  !.i^^<ur.  if  St.  I*aul  bad 
wA  what  the  Itmnie'l  D(K:tnr  attribtiU-s  to  him.     Ni-ithi-r  i^  ti'ie  lu'jarly  received  in- 
terpretation  miiitiiteil  a^in9»t  by  what  he  caiiS  our  alter. *.:•  in  to,  that  a  great  many 
liug'.t  the  frmi'si  immortality  even  pri«ir  to  the  birth  of  o^r  >a^:<iur.  :t::d  tlieret<ire  that 
Jesus  cannnt  be  Mid  to  have  been  the  fir*t  who  broii  Ji:  th.it  t^'/CtKrie  to  lijht.     For 
the  wunl  fwrucci'  ii«<tl  by  St.  I'aul  does  not  mean  to  pniji  •>«  an<l  i'ieuk:ate  a  thirig 
bifjre  unheard  uS,  but  to  clear  of  ail  doubt  and  to  tlirfiv  riew  It;;ht  ujKin  a  diKtrine 
alrvai!\  {•rojiuundeil,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  crinfimied  arid  eatiblistit-d.     Tlsat  such  if 
the  C4.4e  i«  iihown  by   the  ver}'  metaphor  containeil  in  the  wurd,  drawn   from   li^ht. 
Fur  that  which  illumine*  any  thing  do<-s  not  pr^iduce  and  make  it,  but  by  brinKing 
Ii«;ht  c:iuv.-»  a  thin;;  a'.n-ailv  made  to  be  more  clear  It  seen  and  Ut  Ije  better  com  pre- 
brnii»l  ill  all  itA  pfirts  than  Ix-fore.     Wherefore  the  mesining  of  the  ai>i>»tle's  words  is 
iiccv:«an!\  a^  ftllow*:  Although  much  was  s.iid  anil  writteii  by  many  in  times  |iast  on 
the  imm-irtalitv  of  human  siiuls,  vet  the  whole  of  thi^  was  nrjt  ^uHicientlv  cliiir  and 
atabijblii-d.  but  JefiUs  our  Saviour,  by  the  rays  of  his  divine  doctrine,  first  di^I^.•lle«i  all 
•-nj!iUniiil  niuHtl  the  truth  of  this  do^ma  to  appear  as  clear  as  iif»<i:i-(!ay.     And  that 
^i*  H]  in  inn  is*  mi>»t  true  any  one  will  acknow!ed;!e  who  attentively  ex  :i  mines  the  rea- 
^^'OT'^  of  the  ancient  philosophers  on  the  soul's  immortality,  and  compares  them  with 
*wan,-min.nia  of  our  Suvimir. 

^^^  t>i't  lH'ini(  till*  CUM.*,  ftill  I  consider  interpreters  have  ni^t  eihau5ted  the  full 
'^'^'of  St.  Paul's  w«rds :  U'in;;  ctinvinced  indee«l  that  the  paMKi^e  is  to  lie  uiulentuod 
^  'iR.i  I  if  the  eternal  anil  happy  life  rif  souls,  but  ii\*<t  nf  the  resurrection  of  our 
*'^''-'*.  1  wii;  ^tate  my  opinion  a  little  more  explicit -y.  In  the  fir>t  place  St.  I'aul 
J*.''  ')  .\l  i.iir  Sittiour  carapyiirrai,  •*  alxiIisSed,**  "  de!»tM_\e«l."  ili-ath :  m  liiih  mani- 
y""-  y  n)i-an<i.  that  Jei»u«  by  his  diK'trine  Hrst  i-au4e<l  iiii-n  t<i  he  fn-e>l  from  the  fear  of 
Cfaiii,  1^  wbifh  iIk'V  had  hitliertii  been  'j'ievounlv  tonr-i-itinl.      in  tin*  next  place  he 

if       '  '  ■ 

*"*»-irM  h\  iihat  niearis  Jt-niii*  aci-<»mp!i''he4l  tl.i-.  nanu-.%.  I»v  puttint;  an  end  tn  those 
*  "-*"  •!..i-h  u»ii:iii_\  exeile  the  frar  of  death  in  ijji-n*»  niiiK:*.  an.:   hy  eiearly  revealing 

J.   '  *'i:n.;*  ii|.|M»iii;e  to  tlu*K- :   ♦wriffrtiTnr  f *  ^wr/i-  Kai  ri^riii'Tuii'  ita   rov  iriiyyi- 

""*•      In  iinler  t«i  leani  thervfure  the  tii!;  Inrce  of  thi-^-  •.Mm!*,  i:  wjii  W  proper  fur  us 

•^'•'isiili-r  the  ciuitcH.  why  men  ontertiiiti  *ij  gn-al  a  fi-ar  uf  ilr.ith.     Thi-M-  are  chietly 

'*>'.     I.   Thi'V   are   afnuii   that   the   »oul    will   nltn^ether   iH-n^h    nn<l    lie    cle^^tniyed 

^*'*(ier  With  the  IkmIv,  iir  that  th«'v  shall  lie  a'.to.:t tli>-r  a.iiiihi.atrd.     II.  Althouch 

.[^niuniii,;  nil  iliiubt  perluifM  of  the  miuI's  inim«irtality,  the>  ne\i  rt he li*^  dread  the 
**'  ''f  till-  «<tu!  after  di'.ith.  fmm  a  cvm^ciousnesi  of  their  own  »in«.  and  i«t«-inil  m  awe  of 
"''    *h\\\\v   iii<ttii-e.     111.  If  thev   hapiien  to  liave  overcume  thii«  fear,  still  they  are 

^^'^••usly  alarmeil  at  the  det>t ruction  of  the  Ixidy,  and  sbuthler  tn  think  tlvit  their 
*''*i  ^Tt  ii*,ji;|  one  day   In-  sc:it^*n<d  and  tumeil   into  diif»t.     If  Je-n-,  an  .**t.  l*aul 

P"  -^Ti-^,  «!i-«triivi-d  de.illi  and  the  fear  of  death,  he  niu*t  nfceH-^rilx  have  dentrovi-d 
'  "'J'-^- l!in.-i' tliiHK*.  which  fo«li'r  a?iil  exdte  thi.H  fear;   coiiJKiiuenlly.  it  i»  lievund 

''    *'■  "1.  that  till"*!"  thn-e  are  niti-miid  l»)  the  apiii-tU-  in  iih.il  Inll-'W*.     'J'lie  word  ^wi) 

.  ■*■'    .!■*  I'iiiM   ijhm's  niiniN  twn  uf  tin-  niMive  caiiM*!*  "t  fe.ir.     There  are.  n*  is  wrll- 


,"*  *  *  ".  riUmeniKA  |>ahM:i^-«  in  the  Ni-w   ri-«tament  wl.erein  tins  wnnl  in  u**mI  aliMihitely 
.   ^^-^i  ••'.•.■  not  iinli  thi'  natiinil  hut  that  rt<Tnai  and  happ\  life  whieh  will  Ik' eiijo\e«l  by 
"^  ^i-ttiful.   Mn.'  Matt.  vii.  14    -In.  viii.  if.  and  many  uther  paiMi^es.    In  the  Mine  mminv 
^^^Mftit  to  be  unden>iood  also  in  this  iKu^age  :  as  is  evident  nut  only  because  the  fear 
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dogmata,  he  being  commonly  oonouTed  to  have  had  tan  RMt  t 
kindness  for  them ;  and  thewbr^  bad  then  been  anj  Bolifi^rf 
reason  for  either  those  partionlar  Henadea  or  Noes  of  ima, 
created  beings  above  the  rank  of  souls,  and  oonaeqiiently,  aeeo^ 
ing  to  the  FlBtoiiic  hvpothflo^  aaperior  to  the  aniTenil  FvrtU 
ateo  (which  was  the  uurd  bypostans  in  tb«r  trini^,  mni  nsH 
to  answer  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Christian^  Oi%sb  wh  m 
tikely  to  have  been  favourable  therennto  as  any  other.  Bat  it 
is  indeed  manifestly  repugnant  to  reason,  that  there  ibooU  be 
any  such  particular,  that  is,  created  Henades,  and  airocyaWrr 
Ttf ,  "  essential  goodnesses,"  superior  to  the  Pktouc  first  IGnd; 
or  any  such  Noes,  and  atnooo^tai,  "  essential  visdoiD^  timnr 
to  th^r  universal  Psyche ;  it  being  all  tme  aa  if,  in  the  CSmte 
Trinity,  besides  the  6rst  person,  or  tbe  Father,  one  should  ma- 
pose  a  multitude  of  particular  patonities  superior  to  the  Meana; 
and  also,  beudes  the  second  person,  the  StMi*  or  'Wuv^  a  mlth 
tude  of  particular  sons,  or  words,  all  sopeiior  to  the  tlurd  peno^ 
the  Holy  Ghost  For  this  is  plainly  to  make  a  breach  upon  ths 
Deity,  to  confound  the  Creator  and  creature  tt^^ber;  and  to 
suppose  a  company  of  such  oreaturely  gods  as  imply  a  manifest 
contradiction  in  the  very  notion  of  them. 

of  eternal  pnnuhmoiti  ti  one  of  the  principal  camei  why  men  dmj  dcMli,  and  fcM 
wbich  Jouj  u  Kid  lo  have  taken  may  all  power,  but  alw  becaiue  the  apoMle  bM  tiM 
the  wotiitii  roE  liayyiXiov.  For  the  Gnt  and  chief  doctrine  leTcaled  in  Ihtg—fd, 
ia  not  natural  life  or  the  immortBlily  of  aoult,  but  the  eternal  and  blaaed  life  pnmiNd  I* 
all  who  put  &ith  in  the  merit*  oT  the  BedeenieT.  St.  Paul  himielf  hrieHjr  and  moM  ben- 
lifiillj  ezplaini  the  vhole  csnon  of  the  goapet,  when  he  (aya,  Acta  nL  31  :  tlieti— if 
iwi  wbpuiv  'IqBoiiv  Xpiorov,  lal  auifirg^"  Belieieonthe  Lord  Jemi Chrkt  and  tboa 
•halt  be  laTed."  Thii  eternal  and  happj  lift,  howerer,  compiehenda  at  the  nme  6aa 
that  other  natural  life :  for  unlea  aouja  were  immortal,  thej  coald  not  lire  in  etatol 
felidtf.  There  ia  nothing  therefore  to  prerent  ue  <rom  urtdeintanding  the  word  Ch4 
of  both  kinds  of  life,  and  from  suppoaing  5l  Paul  lo  have  meant  a*  foUowi:  '  Jma 
took  awaj  all  the  eauMi  for  which  men  fear  death.  Fnr  he  laughl  by  the  goapel  Ibat 
God  will  pardon  all  the  una  of  thow  who  hMTe  a  \\ie\y  Cijth  in  the  merita  of  Chrirt, 
and  will  not  onlj  grant  life  and  immortaliljr  to  their  aoul*  on  learing  the  bodj,  hoi 
atw)  will  beatow  upon  them  perfect  and  elemBl  fclidty."  The  word  ifOafoia  pec 
taina,  I  am  coniintsd,  to  the  third  cauae  of  fear.  The  apoMle  on  the  appioadi  rf 
death  recalla  erery  thing  to  hia  mind  which  tenda  to  remoie  the  weakneaa  of  mm  wh* 
fear  death,  and  ii  the  corruption  of  the  body  ia  commonly  no  alight  cauae  of  tcfinc  ia 
them,  he  ahova  that  Jetua  ha>  abolinhed  Ihia  alio,  proving  by  unanawenble  aignmoiti 
that  our  bodiei,  allhaugh  about  lo  periah  for  a  time,  will  notwilhatanding  at  laat  ffin 
df^apciB.  or  a  state  much  better  than  this  and  free  hma  all  corruption.  Thii  eipe- 
aitian  ia  conaidenbty  atrengthened  by  the  feet,  that  St.  Paul  elMwherc  appliea  the 
Mme  term  Acapnia  to  the  stale  in  which  the  bodieaofthe  pioua  will  exist  aflerrtanc- 
rection,  1  Cor.  iv.  53 :  i,ii  ydp  rb  ^apriv  (ow/ia)  rovTo  iyiiaairdtu  ifOafciar, 
"  For  thia  cnmiptible  (body)  muat  put  on  incorryption  ;"  and  a  little  atterwsids ; 

'Orav   il    ri   ^Sapriv  rovro  iviitttiTat  dpAofwiov, rira  Tivq^iroi  A  XiSyef 

■fiypaiialvoi-  caniriS^i)  fr'c  vTjcoc,  "  When   this  corruptible  shall  hsTB  put  an  ia- 

cotTuption, then  ehall  be  brought  to  paas  the  aaying  that  i*  written  i   death  ■ 

awallowed  up  in  victory."  To  these  latter  worda  nothing  can  be  more  ajmilar  than  Iba 
paiaage  we  are  now  explaining.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  phraae,  fwrJCiw  n|* 
it^apviav,  aignilies,  to  purge  from  all  impurity  the  doctrine'of  the  (ntote  raalonlian 
of  bodies  to  a  better  Ufe,  (which  had  been  Tatiously  contaminated  by  tbe  Jewa,  en*- 
dally  the  Phariaeea,)  and  to  place  it  beyond  all  coDtioTacBf  by  tlw  nKNl  eaarinaaf 
aod  invftafshle  Mgummtt. 
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Wherefore,  we  shall  here  observe,  that  this  was  not  the 
catholic  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school,  that  there  were  such 
Eenades  and  Noes,  but  only  a  private  opinion  of  some  doctors 
unongst  them,  and  that  of  the  latter  sort  too.  For  first,  as  for 
those  Henades,  as  there  are  not  the  least  footsteps  of  them  to  be 
found  any  where  in  Plato's  writings,  so  may  it  be  plainly 
gathered  from  them,  that  he  supposed  no  such  thing.  Foras- 
much as,  in  his  second  epistle,  where  he  describes  his  Trinity, 
be  doth  not  say  of  the  first,  wipl  ro  irpJrroi/  ra  irpcara,  ^^  about 
the  first  are  the  first ;"  as  he  doth  of  the  second,  Sevrcpov  ircpl  ra 
Sciir^a,  and  of  the  third,  rp^rov  wepi  to.  rp(ra,  **  about  the  second 
are  the  second,  and  about  the  third  the  third :"  but  of  the  first  he 
saith,  ircpl  rhv  ttqvtwv  3a<riXia  navr'  iarl,  Koi  iKitvov  Ivcica 
iravra,  Koi  Ikuvo  airiov  inravrtDV  riov  koXwv,  "  about  the  king  of 
all  things  are  all  things,  and  for  his  sake  are  all  things ;  and  he 
is  the  cause  of  all  things,  that  are  good."  Wherefore  here  are 
no  particular  Henades  and  Autoagathotetes,  ^'  Unities"  and 
**  Goodnesses,"  about  the  first  To  ^'Ev  and  Tayai^ov,  "  One"  and 
^*  Grood ;"  but  all  good  things  are  about  him,  he  being  both  the 
efficient  and  final  cause  of  all.  Moreover  Plotinus,  throughout 
all  his  works,  discovers  not  the  least  suspicion  neither  of  these 
Henades  and  Agathotetes,  this  language  being  scarcely  to  be 
found  any  where  in  the  writings  of  any  Platonists  senior  to 
Produs ;  who  also,  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  this  assmnentum 
to  the  Platonic  theology  were  not  so  defensible  a  thing,  doth 
himself  sometime,  as  it  were,  tergiversate  and  decline  it,  by 
equivocating  ip  the  word  Henades,  taking  them  for  the  ideas,  or 
the  intelligible  gods  before  mentioned.  As  |)erhaDS  Synesius 
also  uses  the  word,  in  his  first  hymn,  when  God  is  called  by  him : 

Movddiitv  fioidQ  re  irpiarti, 

''The  first  Henad  of  Henades,  and  the  first  Monad  of  Monades;" 
that  is,  '^  the  first  idea  of  good,  and  cause  of  all  the  ideas."  And 
u  for  the  particular  Noes,  Minds,  or  intellects,  these  indeed 
seem  to  have  crept  up  somewhat  before  Plotinus'  time ;  he,  be- 
Bides  the  passage  before  cited,  elsewhere  giving  some  intimations 
of  them,  as  Ennead  6.  lib.  4.  cap.  4:*  'AAXa  irtjg  \Pvxa\  iroWat 
ical  voT  woXXoiy  "  But  how  can  there  be  many  souls,  and  many 
oiinds,  and  not  only  one,  but  many  entia?"^    From  which,  and 

•  P.  847.  fil48. 

'  Dr.  Cudworth  has  giren  the  sense,  not  the  very  words,  of  Plotinus;  which  in  his 
Book  Quod  ens  usum  idemque  simul  totum  est  ubique,  p.  647.  run  as  follows :  IIQc 
liy  rb  dv,  gal  rd  6vra,  Kal  vovq  ttoKKovs,  xai  ^v^dc  iroWdc,  d  rb  bv  wavraxoi^ 
Iv,  Kal  ft^  ^fioubkg,  Kai  vovg  dg,  Kai  ^vx>)  i^ia,  "  But  how  can  there  be  ens  and 
mtia,  and  many  minds  and  many  souls,  if  ens  is  eTery  where  one  and  not  merely 
if  the  «me  ibrm,  and  mind  is  one,  and  soul  is  one  ?" 


other  pUcee  of  his,  Fidno^  oondnded  Flotiani  iaamUttJfyit 
have  asserted,  above  the  nmk  of  aonli,  k  mnldtiifa  <t  owr 
Bubstaotial  bein^  called  vmCi  or  wo^  «  n '  "  ~ 
Nevertheless,  FloUnus  speoldiu'  of  f 
making  such  an  union  betwixt  bU  theae  NoM  aiid  their  pvtio*- 
lar  respective  souls,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  n  nib 
took  toem  for  any  thing  ebe  but  the  heads  and  RinumtiMCi 
those  souls ;  he  BuppcHii%  that  all  booIb  have  a  mind  in  tlu^ 
the  participation  of  the  fimt  Mind;  aa  also  noi^  toc^  the  mrit- 
(npatioD  of  the  first  Unity ;  whereby  they  are  capaUe  at  In^ 
conjoined  with  both:"'  Au  vovv  iv  rtfiiv  ilwu,  nal  vo*  ^X**^ 
Kol  airiav,  kqI  ^tbv'  liHnrtp  rh  %ivTpov  If'  jsvrov  Joriv'  l)v  ^ 
Kol  Emirrov  ruv  iv  r^  k6kX^  vqpclov  Iv  tttir^'  koI  «1  ypmfifHi  li 
tSwv  npoafipovoi  vpiVc  rui/ro'  rw  ^op  rmofrr^  rwv  iv  wuv  qpac 
if  arrd^t^a,  Ka4  avvtafuvt  koI  avi|(>r4fM0«  iviSp^fifda  «l,  si  0 
avvviuwfitv  Uii,  "There  mtut  needs  be  mind  in  lu^  ••  also  da 

Erinciple  and  cause  of  mind,  God.  Xot  aa  if  he  wem  divideii, 
at  because,  though  remaining  in  bimeelf,  yet  he  is  also  oonn- 
dered  in  many,  as  capable  to  receive  him.  As  the  centre,  thougb 
it  remain  in  itself,  yet  is  it  also  in  every  line  drawn  from  t« 
circumference,  each  of  them,  by  a  certain  point  of  its  own, 
touching  it.  And  by  some  such  thing  in  us  it  is,  that  ve  ue 
capable  of  touching  Crod,  and  of  being  united  to  him,  when  we 
direct  our  intention  towards  him."  And  in  tlie  next  chi^er  ha 
adds :  'E-jfovre^  ro  roiavra  otiK  atrriXaft^avAfi^a,  aAX'  iffywifUv 
Taif  Tomuroif  ivtpyttai^  ra  iroXAa'  01  5'  owS'  SXeuc  ivtpyiAm*' 
iKttva  fiiv  toTiv  iv  rat^  iaurHv  ivfpyttaiQ  ait),  vouc  ^i  i^^t  Ttt  wfO 
txA  tp  tatn-fj),  &C.  "  That  though  we  have  these  things  in  u^  yet 

)t  those  which  be  hai  prefiini  to  lit 
ntr*  et  aniniB  luia  proprielainiitt  b 
intque  in  >e  inrlcem  naturali  qoiulim 
cojjnxtiane  et  olhcii  cammunione  conjiinclu,  et  intereR  nlteritale  prnprietntit  e«n- 
tiaque  disliiicte,  non  loco,  "  For  minila  nnil  souls  lire  in  Ihemsclia  ilil&rent  trom 
each  other  hj  Ihtir  own  pmpCTtips.  I'VPn  before  the  bodies,  iind  nre  in  tbemidnt 
motUBlIy  connected  by  a  certain  [Mtuml  nffinitr  nnd  communion  nf  office,  nnd  ncra- 
thelera  disUnct  hv  the  difference  of  projierty  and  caciLce,  ant  by  place."  In  that 
WDtda  indeed  Ilcinua  dial iiiguiihet  niinds  ftom  soult:  but  on  well  examining  Iba 
whole  it  will  appear  thnl  he  entertained  no  other  opinion  than  the  one  whirii  Dr. 
Cudwonh  attributes  immediately  after  to  Plotinu*.  For  mind  and  *oul  ar«  two  pio- 
pertie«  of  the  same  thing,  which  can  be  distinguished  in  thought,  and  ire  distinguiriitd 
by  ihe  riatoniats,  but  in  reality  notwithstanding  reside  in  one  and  the  same  nalun. 
liiis,  if  1  mistake  not,  >•  meant  by  Ficinus,  when  he  says:  AUeritate  pnprieMlii 
enentiicque  distinctw,  non  loco.  There  nre  therefore  u  many  minda  ns  aouli :  wv 
waa  Ficinus,  I  consider,  when  he  wrote  this,  Ihinking  of  lh«e  yi»c  of  Produi  and 
others.     And  this  certninlv  was  Ihe  0|>ininn  of  I'lotinus  himself! 

'•  Tbeec  ncciir  Ennead  >.  lib.  I.  Dv  Tribua  }ly{H»tntibU9  Archici*.  cop.  11.  p.  493. 
1  wish  it  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Cudwntth  has  not  quoted  (he  entire  woidi 
of  I'lotinus,  but  merely  culled  out  those  which  he  supposed  would  serve  his  own  pO^ 
poae.  In  the  Englbh  venion  given  by  him  there  are  more  words  than  eoTreapand  10 
the  Greeit :  it  being  ■  frequent  custom  with  him.  aa  we  have  alreadj  remarked  elK- 
wheie,  to  express  in  hia  transition  what  hv  haa  omitted  in  the  Oreek.  This  bf  )■! 
done  alto  in  the  woidi  immediately  fbliowing. 
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do  we  not  perceive  them,  being  for  the  most  part  idle  and 
asleep,  as  to  these  higher  energies ;  as  some  never  at  all  exercise 
them.  However,  those  do  always  act ;  mind,  and  that  which  is 
before  mind,  Unity;  but  every  thing  which  is  in  our  souls  is  not 
perceived  by  us,  unless  come  to  the  whole,  when  we  dispose 
ourselves  towards  it,"  &c.  Where  Plotinus  seems  to  make  the 
Noes,  or  "Minds,"  to  be  nothing  else  but  something  in  souls, 
whereby  they  partake  of  the  first  Mind.  And  it  is  said  of 
Porphyrius,*  who  was  weU  acquainted  with  Plotinus' philosophy, 
that  he  quite  discarded  and  rejected  these  Noes  or  "  Intellects," 
as  substances  really  distinct  from  the  first  Mind,  and  separate 
from  souls.  And  it  is  certain,  that  such  minds  as  these  are  no- 
where plainly  mentioned  by  Plato,  he  speaking  only  of  minds  in 
souls,  but  not  of  any  abstract  and  separate  minds,  save  only  one. 
And  though  some  might  think  him  to  have  given  an  intimation 
of  them  in  his  Sevrepov  ttc^c  ra  Sivnpa  (before  mentioned)  his 
*^  second  about  the  second  things,  or  second  things  about  the 
second  ;**  yet  by  these  may  very  well  be  understood  the  ideas ; 
as  by  the  third  things  about  the  third,  all  created  beings. 
Wherefore  we  may  conclude*  that  this  Platonic,  or  rather  Pseudo- 
Platonic  trinity,  which  confounds  the  differences  betwixt  God 
and  the  creature,  and  that  probably  in  favour  of  the  pagan 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  is  nothing  so  agreeable  to  reason  itself, 
as  that  Christian  Trinity  before  described,  which  distinctly 
declares  how  far  the  Deity  goes,  and  where  the  creature  begins; 
namely,  that  the  Deity  extends  so  far  as  to  this  whole  Trinity 
of  hypostases ;  and  that  all  other  things  whatsoever,  this  Trinity 
of  persons  only  excepted,  are  truly  and  properly  their  creatures, 
produced  by  the  joint  concurrence  and  influence  of  them  aU, 
they  bein^  really  but  one  God. 
But  it  IS  already  manifest,  that  all  the  forementioned  deprar 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  any  record,  in  which  Porphyry  has  discarded  and  rejected  the 
y^fCi  imagined  by  Proclus  and  others.  But  it  appears  from  his  other  writings,  espe- 
cially his  *A^opfAal  irpbg  rd  voijTii^  or  **  Guides  to  things  intelligihie,**  that  he  enter- 
tained much  better  and  sounder  notions  upon  many  things  than  Proclus,  or  at  least 
eKpressed  himself  more  carefully  and  perspicuously.  He  distinguishes  vov^,  or 
"mind,"  from  yf^vxf^»  or  "souL"  See  sect.  5.  p.  2*20.  sect.  17  p.  •225.  sect.  30. 
p.  230.  &.C,  His  vovCt  however,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  a  man  who 
dealt  so  plentifully  in  subtleties,  is  nothing  but  a  certain  simple  nature,  in  which 
reside  the  notions  and  forms  of  things,  such  as  the  Platonists  supposed  the  soul  to 
bring  with  it  into  the  world;  whereas  his  ^vxTfj^  or  soul,  is  a  nature  occupying  a  middle 
Btatiitn  between  body  and  mind,  or,  rs  he  himself  says,  r^c  dfitpiffrov  xal  /icpiar^^ 
oivia^  fttv6u  ri,  **  something  intermediate  lietween  indivisible  and  divisible  subntance,*' 
sect.  5.  p.  *2*J0.  and  diffused  through  the  whole  body,  which  reasons  and  uses  to  a  good 
or  bad  purpose  the  notions  stored  up  in  the  mind,  sect.  1 7.  p.  '2*25.  Whether  Porphyry 
supposed  these  two  to  be  separate  natures,  or  merely  two  faculties  of  one  nature, 
which  a  wise  man  distinguishes  mentally  and  by  reason,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say. 
The  Platonists  are  wonderfully  obscure  in  their  explications  of  things  removed  from 
the  senses  ;  concerning  which  they  are  accustomed  to  speak,  as  though  they  were  self- 
existent  and  acted  in  Sie  same  way  as  persons.  But  this  has  already  been  stated  in 
another  place. 
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vationfl  and  adulterations  of  that  divine  Gataala  flf  tba 
and  that  spurioua  trinitfi  deaoribed  (wluol^  , 

some  Platonista,  was  called  Platonical,  in  mj  of  dklilki 
from  the  Christiaa)  cannot  be  jiutiT  oliai|pi£  tMitlHr  ni 
Pkto  himself,  nor  vet  apon  all  his  fiulowers  nnivenaDv.    Bi^ 


1  the  contrary,  we  ahul  now  make  it  a{fieart  that  nalDMl 
some  of  the  Platooists  retained  much  of  the  ancient  naniBl  Of 
halo,  and  made  a  verv  near  approach  to  the  trae  Cbistiaa  1U> 
nity ;  foraemuch  as  thwr  three  hypoatasce,  ■<i-*i"g""i— ■*  frm 
all  their  other  gods,  seem  to  have  been  ncme  of  them  aeooartd 
creataree,  but  all  other  things  wlntaoever  the  oreatuies  of  tka. 

First,  therefore,  we  affirm  that  Plato  lumsdf  doe^  in  the  b^ 
ginning  of  hia  Timens,  veir  oarefnlly  diatinguiah  betwixt  Qui 
and  the  creature,  he  detemuiui^  the  bounds  between  tbe^  ate 
this  manner:*  'Eartv  oSv  St  car*  (fiQ*  HKnv  irpwfw  imemim 
raSc  r{  ri»  &v  fiiv  ad,  ylvftnv  St  ovk  Ixof  mi  rt  rh  yvfvifutm 
ftiv,  ov  a  ouSArort*  lit  fdv  Si  vohou  fan  \6ytm  wipAmrriw,  Id 
Kara  ravra  iv  rb  S*  ai  i^Kv  f ""'  alabtiatuc  iXJymt,  itffmim 
yiyv6fitvov  sal  avoXkvfuvov,  Svruc  Si  ovS^a-ort  6v'  Tav  ol  ai  n 
ytyv6ft(VQv,  inr'  airtov  nvoc  iK  avayKi}t  ytyviaAiu,  "  We  being 
here  to  treat  concerning  the  uoivene,  judge  it  necessary  to  b^is 
with  a  distinction,  betwixt  that  which  always  is,  and  hadi  no 
ortui  or  generatioii ;  and  that  which  is  made,  but  never  tmly  ia 
The  former  of  which,  being  always  like  itself  and  the  same,  i> 
compreheD»ble  by  intellection  with  reason,  or  is  the  object  of 
knowledge ;  the  latter  of  them,  that  which  is  made  and  penijwtlv 
hut  never  truly  is,  is  not  properly  knowable,  but  opinable  only, 
or  the  object  of  opinioD,  together  with  irratioaal  sense.  Nov, 
every  thing  that  is  made,  must  of  necessity  be  made  by  some 
cause."  'lae  reason  why  Plato,  being  to  treat  of  the  univene, 
begins  here  with  this  distinction,  was,  as  Proclus'  well  obeerrea. 
because,  'Ev  rate  KOivaTc  liftCiv  ivvolaic  avdictirai,  ri  ttvai  n  sd 
oi>,  "  It  is  either  one  of  our  common  notions,  or  a  thing  mathe- 
matically demonstrable,  that  there  must  be  something  eternal,  or 
which  was  never  made,  but  always  was,  and  had  no  be^nning.* 
And  it  is  evident  by  sense  and  experience,  that  all  things  an 
sot  such,  but  that  some  things  are  made  and  perish  again,  oc 
generated  and  corrupted.  Now,  the  latter  Platonists,  b^ 
stronglv  possessed  with  a  prejudice  of  the  world's  etemi^,  n 
that  it  nad  no  beginning,  have  offered  strange  violence  to  Pudo^ 
text  in  tins  place,  and  wrested  his  words  to  quite  a  diSerent 
sense  from  wnat  he  intended :  aa  if  by  his  r&  yiyv6fuvov,  "that 
which  is  made,"  he  did  not  at  all  mean  that  which  had  a  beginnio^ 
but  only  that  whose  duration  is  flowing  and  eucoeauve,  or  teat- 
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poniT,  which  muffat  notwithstanding  be  without  beginning ;  and 
•s  if  be  fluppoeecTthe  whole  corporeal  world  to  be  such,  which, 
though  it  hath  a  succesaive  and  temporary  duration,  yet  was 
without  any  be^nning.     And  the  current  ran  so  strong  this  way, 
thit  even    Boetius,   that  learned   Christian  philosopher,   was 
himself  also  carried  away  with  the  force  thereof,  he  taking  it 
for  granted  likewise,  that  Plato  held  the  eternity  of  the  world  in 
this  sense,  that  is,  its  being  without  banning  :*    Non  rectd 
qoidam  (saith  he^  qui  cum  audiunt  visum  Platoni  mundum  huno 
ace  habaisee  initium  temporis,  nee  habiturum  esse  defectum,  hoc 
modo  oonditori  conditum  mundum    fieri   cosBtemum    putant. 
AHud  est  enim,  per  interminabilem  duci  vitam,  quod  raundo 
Fkto  tribuit ;  aliud  interminabilis  vitro  totam  pariter  complexum 
esse  pnesentiam ;  quod  divinae  mentis  proprium  esse  manifestum 
ttt.    Neque  Deus  conditis  rebus  antiquior  videri  debet,  temporis 
quantitate,   sed   simplicis  potius  proprietate  natunc,     ^'Some, 
when  they  hear  Plato  to  have  held  that  the  world  had  no  be- 
^nning,  nor  shall  ever  have  an  end,  do  not  rightly  from  thence 
infer,  that  Plato  therefore  made  the  world  co-eternal  with  God, 
heciuse  it  is  one  thing  always  to  be,  and  another  thing  to  possess 
*o  endless  life  all  at  once,  which  is  proper  to  the  divine  mind, 
^rither  ought  God  to  be  thought  older  than  the  world,  in  rc- 
^td  of  time,  but  only  in  respect  of  the  simplicity  of  his  nature." 
^o  which  purpose. he  adds  afterwards,  Itaque  si  digna  rebus 
Qomina  velunus  imponere,  Platonem  sequentes,  Deum  quidcm 
5^eniam,  mundum  verd  dicemus  esse  perpetuum,     **  Therefore, 
'f  we  would  give  proper  names  to  things  agreeable   to    their 
'^tures,  followmg  Plato,  we  should  say,  that  God  was  eternal ; 
^t  the  world  only  perpetual."    But  as  this  doctrine  of  the  latter 
Platonists  quite  frustrates   Plato's  design  in  this  place,  wliich 
^M  to  prove  or  assert  a  God,  because  if  the  world  had  no  be- 
S^Dning,  though  its  duration  be  never  so  much  successive,  yet 
?^ould  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  therefore  it  must  needs 
'^^ve  been  made  by  some  other  cause ;  so  is  it  directly  contrary 
^  that  philosophers  own  words,  himself  there  declaring,  that  by 
■^i«  ro  ytjv6fiivov,  **  ortum,"  or  "  that  which  is  made,"  he  did  not 
^■^derstand  only  that  whose  duration   is   successive,   but  also 
'^  7cW<rcci>C  ipx^v  typVf  "that  which  had  a  beginning  of  its 
P^eration,"  and  to  air'  apx^C   rivoc  ap^a/ucvov,   "  that   which 
"^pm  from  a  certain  epocna  of  time ;"  or  that  which  once  was 
**^,  and  therefore  must  needs  be  brought  into  being  by  some  other 
^•«»ac.    So  that  Plato  there  plainlv  supposed  all  temi)orarjr  beings 
^?j^<^  to  have  had  a  bennning  of  their  duration,  as  he  declareth  m 
^^Jkt,  very  TimsBUS  of  his,  that  "  Time  itself  was  not  eternal,  or 
^•'itliout  beginning,  but  made  together  with  the  heaven  or  world ;" 

•  Coiwol.Phil.Ub.5.  Pro.  6. 


was  not  without  beginning ;  as  also,  that  w 
l^ginning,  hath  a  "  permanent  duration  o 
does  thus  state  the  difference  betwixt  u 
beings,  or  betwixt  God  and  creature;  nai 
that,  whose  duration  being  tein[X)r.iry  or  g 
beginning;  and  this  is  his  to  yiyvofievov 
*^  that  which  is  made,  but  never  truly  is 
alrtov  rivoc  «£  avayicrig  ylyveraiy  "  must  of 
by  some  cause ;"  but  that  whatsoever  is  w 
bath  a  permanent  duration,  is  uncreated  oi 
rh  ov  filv  atiy  yivttiiv  il  oiic  txovy  "  that 
bath  no  generation,  nor  was  ever  made." 
is  styled  in  the  septungint  translation  of 
i'^Ov,  "  He  that  trulv  is."* 

Now,  as  for  this  o/<8ioc  ohaia  or  ^vctcc* 
which  always  is,  and  was  never  made,  F 
singularly  only,  as  we   Christians  now  < 
paganic  way  plundly  also;  as  when,  in 
calls  the  world  twv  aiilwv  ^ttbv  7€-yovo^ 
created  image  of  the  eternal  gods."     By  y 
there  meant  doubtless  that  to  wpfoTov,  ai 
TpfTov,  "  that  first,  and  "  second,"  and  * 
second  epistle  to  Dionysius,  he  makes  to  I 
things ;  that  is,  his  trinity  of  divine  hy)> 
current  efficiency,  and  according  to  whose 
whole  was  made;    as  Plotinus  also  plaii 
words  of  his  before  cited :  Ouroc  filv  6  k 

Z6fliVOg9    60T?|IC0rG*V    fllv    TOV     irpwTov,    Koi 

rplrov,  "  This  world  is  an  image  always  i« 
Tg%nf^w(^f\   (nn  tho  ininore  in  a  crlass  is^  of 
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d  third  of  his  in  the  forementioned  epistle^  of  a  **  trinity  of 
^8;"*  Tavra  oi  rov  TiXarwva  Siaaa^cTv  irtipwfuvoiy  ivl  top 
Crrov  ^kov  avayovaivy  iiri  re  to  Aeurcpov  aireov,  kclI  Tpirov  tiJv 
t/  Koafiov  ^vyriVj  Geov  Tpirov  koI  avrfiv  6pt^o/Lccvoc  tlvat,  **  These 
ings  do  the  interpreters  of  Plato  refer  to  the  first  God,  and  to* 
3  second  cause ;  and  to  the  third  the  soul  of  the  world,  they 
ling  this  also  the  third  God.  Wherefore  we  think  there  is 
od  reason  to  conclude,  that  those  eternal  or  uncreated  gods  of 
%to  in  his  Timasus,  whose  ima^e  or  statue  this  whole  gene- 
ed  or  created  and  created  world  is  said  by  him  to  be,  were  no 
ler  than  his  trinity  of  divine  hypostases,  the  makers  or  creators 
jreof.  And  it  was  before  (as  we  conceive)  rightly  guessed, 
it  Cicero  also  was  to  be  understood  of  the  same  eternal  gods, 
Platonizing,  when  he  affirmed :  A  diis  omnia  k  principio  facta, 
^'hat  all  things  were  at  first  made  by  the  gods :"  and  k  provi- 
itia  deorum  miindum  et  omncs  mundi  partes  constitutas  esse, 
?hat  the  world  and  all  its  parts  were  constituted  by  the  provi- 
ice  of  the  gods."* 

Pr«p.  Evan.  lib.  11.  cap.  20.     f  P.  541.] 

The  words  of  Plato,  in  which  Dr.  Cudworth  fiincies  he  has  discovered  his  three 
oslases,  are  the  following;  from  the  Timsus,  p.  529.  opp.  "Qq  H  Kivti^kv  ri  airb 
Juiv  ivivuijffe  rwv  d'i^iuv  QeCJv  ytyovbQ  dyaXfia  6  ytvvr}<TaQ  Tcarrip^  ^yaer^ii 
zai  ivt^pav^iiCf  *'  When,  therefore,  the  Father  who  made  it,  perceived  this  beau- 
image  of  the  eternal  Gods,  which  he  had  made,  to  be  moved  and  live,  he  was 
jmmI  and  delighted.*^  This  passage  of  the  philosopher  presents  two  difficulties, 
t,  it  is  a  question  what  Plato  means  by  the  dyaXfta^  or  image  of  the  gods  ;  se- 
ily,  it  is  uncertain  who  arc  those  eternal  goda^  in  whose  likeness  the  thing  we  are 
iking  of  was  expressed.  Each  of  them  haj*  furnished  matter  for  controversy  to  the 
0U8  interpreters  of  Plato  As  the  philosopher  in  the  preceding  words  is  discoursing 
he  soul  of  the  world,  some  Platonists  suppose  this  soul  of  the  world  to  be  that 
je  of  the  divinity,  by  the  motion  of  which  Plato  tells  us  God  was  delighted.  Nor 
I  this  opinion  appear  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  probability  :  to  which,  indeed, 
Icidius,  no  indifferent  expositor  of  the  Timaeus.  was  so  favourable  as  not  to  scruple 
ccommodate  his  own  version  of  the  Timieus  to  it.     For  he  thus  translates  the 

ek  words :  Quae  quidem  omnia  in  anima  fieri, palam  est.     Quam  quum 

eri  et  vivere  animadverteret,  factum  a  se  simulacrum  immortalis  divinitatis,  genitor 

I  hilaratus  impendio,    **  That  all  which  things  take  place  in  the  soul is  mani- 

Which  soul  when  the  father  }>erceived  to  be  moved  and  live,  being  an  image 
le  by  him  of  the  immortal  divinity,  he  was  exceedingly  delighted.**  I  consider, 
ever,  that  with  Dr.  Cudworth  we  ought  to  give  preference  to  the  opinion  of  those 
suppose  Plato  to  be  speaking  of  the  world.  For  the  thing  itself  requires  this  inter- 
ation.  According  to  Plato,  every  soul  is  endowed  with  an  internal  power  of 
ting  and  moving  itself:  which  motive  power,  as  mot»t  f)ersons  are  aware,  he  held  to 
proof  of  the  soul's  immortality.  How,  therefore,  could  God  be  said  to  be  greatly 
;hted  at  seeing  the  soul  of  the  world  move,  when  he  must  have  known  that  it  pos- 
sd  an  inward  power  of  moving  itself?  Besides,  Plato  had  shown  a  little  before, 
the  soul  of  the  world  was  generated  out  of  the  mind  and  divinity  of  the  supreme 
!ig  itself,  and  was  antecedent  to  all  bodies.  And  such  being  the  case,  how  could 
motion  of  this  soul  be  the  cause  of  such  exceeding  delight  in  God  ?  Did  the 
ty  happen  to  be  ignorant  that  a  thing  generated  and  derived  from  himself  would 
able  to  move  itself?  or  was  he  afraid  lest  a  portion  of  his  own  nature  had  been 
g  torpid  and  dead  ?  But  if  we  assume  the  world  to  be  here  meant  by  Plato,  his 
lion  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible.  When  God,  says  he,  saw  that  the  mass  of 
ter  which  before  had  been  rude  and  unformed,  and  tossed  about  by  disorderly 
lions,  after  receiving  the  soul  generated  from  himself  was  excited  by  a  tranquil  and 
erly  motion,  he  experienced  great  delight. 
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But  that  the  second  hypostasis  in  Plato's  triDity,  viz.,  Mind 
or  Intellect,  though  said  to  have  been  generated,  or  to  haTS  jn- 
ceeded  bj  way  of  emanation  from  the  first,  called  Tagathon, "  tin 

But  what  are  thoBe  </rmaJ  ffdib,  in  whon  bn^e  Plato  talk  n  the  wotld  m  ■de* 
I  aliillapare  paper  and  time,  and  ihall  not  bring  tewahl  all  the  mUI*  OMMiirfttt 
PlHtmiiiu  reapecting  them  :  in  few  of  wbkh  ii  llwn  Mf  thing  taoDi  «  ai^MiL 
Suffice  it  that  1  examine  Di.  Cndvotthl  ofiaioD.  and  aftcnrarda  dadan  ■;«! 
thought*  on  the  mutter.  The  leaned  Doctor  tUnki  that  tbaao  Wut  fltol  rf  «ka 
Plato  BUerta  th  if  woild  to  betlMi  imago,  am  tbo  thrao  penonaof  the  diriutj  <r  l|p» 
late;  fu  the  Flatoniili  call  them.  But  what  make^  I  conBder,  agaiiMt  thk  opwa.  il 
Gnt.  that  Plato  Bpesks  of  tbcm  ia  nich  a  war  aa  to  ihow  that  he  meut  oaMta  db- 
tinct  and  Kpnnite  from  the  lupreme  and  Almigbtjr  Qod  who  made  the  vnilil.  tm  tki 
aapreme  God  he  telli  us  wa*  greotlf  pleuad  >hen  ha  behald  tbo  worid,  wtnch  ka  bid 
made  after  the  image  of  the  eternal  goda,  mured  and  a^btod.  Nov,  if  ibt  tUnti 
god*  were  the  •upreme  God  himaelf,  Mnuting  of  three  pcraoM,  and  the  Qeatarrffe* 
nniTene.  Plato  irould  undoubted  Ij  haTe  laid  that  Qod  wm  deUghlad  vhn  hi  ■■  Ika 
orderly  motion  of  the  world,  which  be  bad  made  tffUr  At*  em  iai^ft.  Bst«hl 
name*  di*tmctly  both  God  himielf,  the  creator  of  the  world,  yid  the  etonal  pdi,  la 
eridentlj  mean*  the  latter  to  be  Ihoae  god*  which  the  opiScer  and  aidiitact  tl  Ike 
world  uaed  aa  models  in  creatmg  it.  A^in,  let  any  one  abow  ho*  thia  aeBAIt  ml 
viailile  world  can  be  the  eipreaa  image  of  the  three  pereon*  of  the  Godhead  Oi  aqaMI 
Being,  which  is  devoid  of  all  body,  fi|!ure,  nnd  form ;  far  my  part,  I  confiM  mp^ 
unable  to  undenlnnd  it.  What  limiUtudr,  pray,  can  there  be  between  ■  eorponl 
and  changenble  nature,  endowed  with  fnrm  and  fi|turt,  nnd  compounded  of  nrioa 
parta,  ant)  a  nature  moat  simple  an.)  Ilnmulnble,  devoid  of  all  concretion,  and  whol^ 
incompreheniible  lo  the  human  inlellecl  ?  Ur.  Cudworth'i  quotation  from  Euselim  a 
of  no  u*e  towards  proiing  the  Irutb  of  this  opinion,  ns  il  treat*,  nut  of  thii  panap  d 
the  TimEUs,  but  of  the  one  which  occurs  in  the  ejiittle  to  Dionysius ;  which  no  nt 
will  deny  is  undenlood  by  most  of  Plato's  interpreters,  a*  referring  to  the  three  piia- 
dples  of  thing*.  Neither  i*  there  the  slightest  weight  in  what  he  bring*  fbrward  finm 
Cicero  i  upon  which  we  have  already  commenteJ  before. 

The  eternal  god*  of  Plato,  if  I  am  not  wholly  mistnken,  are  nothing  elie  tba* 
the  eternal  fnrm*  or  ideas  of  all  thing*,  accordin);  to  whose  exemplar  he  soppOKd 
the  Bupreme  Being  to  have  made  the  world.  Le*t  any  *hnutd  conuder  thi*  a  •tranf:* 
interpretation,  I  would  remark  in  the  lint  place,  that  the  whole  of  this  worid,  and  it* 
more  important  parts,  the  *un,  moon,  and  earth,  were  regarded  by  Plato  as  gods:  rf 
which,  indeed,  if  any  one  were  at  all  sceptical  upon  the  matter,  ample  teatimony  mi^ 
be  produced  even  fnim  the  Timieus  alone.  It  ought  to  be  biime  in  mind,  bowMtr, 
that  Plato  sometimes  applies  the  term  God  in  the  ungular  number  to  the  whsk 
universe,  or  to  the  world  considered  conjointly,  and  sometime*  speaks  of  several,  sad 
calls  the  aun,  moon,  earth,  and  other  parti  nf  the  world,  individually  godi.  He  il 
apeaking  of  the  whole  universe,  when  in  the  TimEUS,  p.  ili,  he  discouraea  aa  fbUon: 
OErwf  24  TQc  ivTiitc  itl  XoyiOfiic  Oiei  iripi  rdv  warl  iidfiivov  Oedv  Xo/taStiCi 
"  The  God  who  always  was,  thinking  of  the  god  (namely,  the  world)  which  was  loaie- 
time  about  to  be  made."  I  pass  over  other  pa**eges  of  the  tame  kind  :  nor  do  I  think 
it  neceaaary  to  dte  any  one  of  the  numeroua  paaogea  wherein  he  ipeaks  of  the  MB, 
moon,  and  earth  ai  gods.  Bui,  corresponding  lo  Ihis  world,  which  is  peroeired  by  th* 
eyes  and  aense*,  there  was  from  all  eternity,  according  to  Plato,  another  one  inteUi^U* 
to  the  mind  alone,  after  which,  as  a  mode!,  God  created  (hi*  viable  uniieiae :  of  wiieh 
world  he  copiously  discourses  both  in  other  places,  and  especially  towards  the  begiDning 
of  hi*  Timieus.  Whether  this  vo^roc  or  intelligible  world  wai  pUced  by  him  vithia 
or  without  God  and  the  divine  intelligence,  it  i*  not  neces*ary  now  to  inquire  :  let  nl 
con*ider  merely  the  matter  [l*elf.  If  then,  according  to  Plato**  opinion,  this  viiibl* 
world  is  God,  and  its  more  important  parta  are  gods,  that  eternal  model  world,  wbiA 
a  cognizable  only  lo  the  mind,  and  of  which  thi*  world  of  our*  is  the  eipreaa  imsg^ 
ai  also  ita  nobler  parta  will  deaerve  to  be  called  gods.  Granting  that  tbe  mn  i*  a  gnd, 
and  that  of  this  *un,  a*  Julian  and  •omany  other  Platoniat*  aay,  there  exiataan  etnnsl 
model,  whatever  may  be  it*  nature,  will  not  thi*  eternal  idea  of  the  aim  he  ^led  Ood, 
with  equal  propriety  a*  the  aun  itaeli;  which  was  farmed  after  il*  image  ?  Let  u*  asp- 
pose  that  there  eiiated  a  dty  depicted  on  a  tablet  from  all  eternity,  and  that  an  arda- 
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rood,"  was  notwithstanding  unquestionably  acknowledged  to 
ave  been  eternal,  or  without  beginning,  might  be  proved  by 
lany  express  testimonies  of  the  most  genuine  Platonists :  but 
e  shall  here  content  ourselves  only  wiui  two,  one  of  Plotinus 
riting  thus  concerning  it,  Ennead  5.  lib.  1.  cap.  6 :  '^laroSwv  Se 
uiv  coTw  yivitriQ  ri  iv  Ypovt^,  t6v  \6yov  irepi  twv  ati  6vto)v 
oiovfiivoiqi  &c.  "  Let  all  temporal  generation  here  be  quite 
anished  from  our  thoughts,  whilst  we  treat  of  things  eternal,  or 
iich  as  always  are,  we  attributing  generation  to  them  only  in 
aspect  of  causality  and  order,  but  not  of  time."  And  though 
*lotinus  there  speak  particularly  of  the  second  hypostasis 
r  Nous,  yet  does  he  afterwards  extend  the  same  also  to  the 
liird  hypostasis  of  that  trinity,  called  Psyche,  or  the  mundane 
Dul ;  which  is  there  said  by  him  likewise  to  be  the  word  of  the 
econd,  as  that  second  was  the  word  of  the  first :  Kal  to  jiwdj^ 
ivov  awb  KpeiTTOvog  Nou,  Nouv  elvat,  koI  kp^Ittwv  airaifrujv 
iovg,  &Ti  t'  aXXa  fjiBT*  avrov,  olov  koI  ri  ^ux»)  Xoyoc  vovy  koI 
vipyBta  rigy  wtrirBp  avrog  efce/vov,  "That  which  is  generated 
Pom  what  is  better  than  mind,  can  be  no  other  than  mind, 
ecause  mind  is  the  best  of  all  things,  and  every  thing  else  is 
fter  it,  and  junior  to  it,  as  Psyche  or  Soul,  which  is  in  like 
lanner  the  word  of  mind,  and  a  certain  energy  thereof,  as  Mind 
I  the  word  and  energy  of  the  first  Good."  The  other  testimony 
I  of  Porphyrins,  cited  by  St.  Cyril  out  of  the  fourth  book  of 
is  philosophic    history,    where    he    sets    down    the    doctrine 

ct  at  a  certain  time  built  a  real  city  after  this  model ;  would  it  not  be  proper  for  any 
le  to  call  the  city  so  built  an  image  of  that  eternal  city  ?  Hence,  as  Pinto  therefore 
tpposed  the  existence  of  certain  ideas  or  forms  of  gods,  he  does  not  speak  altogether 
olishly,  when  he  asserts  this  world  to  be  the  dyaXfia  of  the  eternal  gods.  These 
emal  forms  of  the  world,  the  stars,  and  the  elements,  therefore,  are  unquestionably 
te  ^tol  dtSioi,  of  which  Plato  held  this  world  to  be  the  dyaXfia.  Other  Platonists 
Jl  these  gods  diol  voijroi :  of  which  matter  I  have  already  spoken  elsewhere.  This 
terpretation  is  admirably  confirmed  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  Timteus,  in 
hich  the  philosopher  thus  describes  the  world :  'O  xSiTfiOQ  Z^ov  opardv,  rd  SparA 
tpdxov,  EI'KQ'N  TOY"  NOHTOY^  al(r^rJT6c^  fiiyiffTog  xai  dopiaroQ,  "The 
orld  is  a  visible  animal,  comprehending  things  visible,  an  image  of  the  inteiiiffibie 
od,  sensible,  immense,  boundless."  And  what,  pray,  is  this  Bthq  vofjrbQ^  of  which 
9  calls  this  world  the  image  ?  Undoubtedly  that  ideal  world,  so  much  admired  by  the 
bole  of  this  school.  And  such  being  the  case,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  eternal 
)d»,  of  which  Plato  declares  this  world  to  be  the  image,  are  the  more  important  of 
io«e  parts,  of  which  that  votirbg  world  consists.  There  is  no  difference  between  this 
laage  and  the  one  we  art?  treating  of,  except  that  he  there  speaks  of  several  gods, 
id  here  only  of  one.  But  we  have  already  shown  it  to  he  a  custom  with  Plato 
hen  discoursing  concerning  the  world,  to  make  mention  sometimes  of  one,  and  some- 
Dies  of  several  gods.  The  difference  between  the  words  vorjrbc  and  dtSiog  I  shall 
ji  dwell  upon  :  as  all  attentive  readers  of  Plato  must  know,  that  according  to  the 
WB  of  his  discipline  these  words  are  equivalent  in  meaning.  This  interpretation 
ill,  I  venture  to  say,  be  found  of  use,  not  only  towards  elucidating  many  of 
l8to*t  opinions,  which  occasionally  cause  much  unprofitable  labour  to  men  not  suflfi- 
entlj  accustomed  to  his  phraseology,  but  also  towards  inducing  those  to  be  more 
mtious,  who  idly  fancy  they  can  discover  in  many  of  his  passages  the  three  persons  of 
le  divinity. 
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jf  PUto  after  tlus  manner:*  Ein-uvroc  ElAarwvoc  vtpl  i 
Amadou  ovrwc'  wri  &  rovrov  rpoirov  rivu  avBpniVoii  a 
vow  yfv£a^at  ri  SXov  kq]  kq^'  (aur&v  u^drrJtrD,  tt>  (^2i  r 
ivra,  Knl  ^  vatfa  ova(a  rwv  Svrciiv'  6  2f  ico)  vpiuTiMi^  csXuv  Kot 
utroKaA&v,  Top'  ^vroij  r^?  ■aiAAofqc  'Xt^*  ^  *lco^'  irpoqXBt  M 
TpoaituviOf  av  airfov  rou  Stoii  b>|>^i)^tvac>  avroyivtiroi  Siv  wl 
avroirarbi^*  ou  yap  baivou  Kivovfilvou  irpoc  7fvEaiv  r^v  ro^v  ^ 
a^oSo?  7^0ii(|ii  aXXa  rourov  irnpeXfldvroc  o iirtfy o'vwc  It, 
3'cot',  TrapcXmi/T^V  St  ut'K  av'  a(>^^c  rtvoc  \pov(«qCt  <'^*4| 
yop  \p6voc  ^v"  oAXa  ouSt  ;(povo«  yivoitivov  vpitc  aiifov  Mr 
Tt  b  \p6imt,  a\povoc  yiip  ati  Koi  fiovof  aiuvioc  &  voO;,  "Pllto 
thus  decUreth  concerning  the  first  Good,  that  from  it  ffu 
generated  a  certun  itiiiiil  tnconiprehcnsiblc  to  mortals;  ia 
which  Bubeifitingbj  itself,  arc  contained  the  things  that  truly  are, 
and  the  essences  of  nil  beings.  This  is  the  first  fair,  and  pul- 
chritude itself)  which  proceeded  or  sprung  out  of  God  froio  >U 
eternity  as  its  causey  but  notwithstanding  after  a  jtocuUar  oiaanei, 
as  self'begotten,  and  l'  its  own  parent.  For  it  wha  not  begotten 
from  that,  as  any  way  indued  towards  its  generation ;  but  il  pro- 
ceeded from  God  as  it  \\  ore  sclf-bcgottenly.  And  that  not  fr«n 
any  temporal  beginniiiy^,  tliere  being  aa  yet  no  such  thing  at 
time;  nor  when  time  was  at'terw^nls  mniic.  did  it  any  way  affect 
him ;  for  Mind  is  always  timeless,  and  alone  etemaL  Hcq 
besides  the  eternity  of  Mind  or  Intellect,  the  second  diiiv 
hypoetaeis  in  the  Platonic  trinity,  there  are  other  strange  » 
unusual  expressions  concerning  it ;  for  though  it  be  acknowledg) 
to  have  been  generated  from  the  first  original  Deity,  yet  is 
called  ainoiraTtM/p  and  avroyivrrroti  its  "own-parent,"  and 
"own-o&pring,  and  said  to  have  sprung  out  avToy6vutf  "» 
begottenly. 

Now,  because  this  is  so  great  a  riddle  or  mystery,  it  is  w 
the  while  to  consider  its  true  meaning  and  the  ground  thei 
which  is  thna  declared  by  Porphyriua.    Mind,  though  it  "  sy 
from  the  first  good"  or  "  supreme  Deity"  from  "  etemitr,"  ' 
it  siud  to  be  "  self  begotten,"  because  it  did  not  spring  won 
as  any  ways  moved  towards  its  generation,  but  as  always 
i^  sUll  or  quiescent.     Which  doctrine  was  before  debve 
Plotinus  after  this  miinner  tf  Ou  «ivr)0fvroc  ^riov  ySyvf 
■/op  Kivt)BlvTO^  aitrov  ri  ylyvotro,  rptrov  air'  iiattiov  rh  yv 
fUra  rqv  kIvtioiv   av  ylyvoiro,   kuI   av   Stirtpov'    Sti    ovv   i 
2vroc,(i  ri  Stirripov  ft(T  atiTO,  otixpovvcvtrovroCiOvSt  3ouX 
OvSt  fiXuc  KivrioivTO^,  vwoiTTqvai  airrii,   ''  That  which  wa 
diately  generated  from  the  first,  did  not  proceed  from  i 
ways  moved  towards  its  generation,  because  then  it  w 
have  been  the  second,  but  the  third  after  that  motion. 

■  St.  Cjrril.  C  Jul.  lib.  1 .  p.  33.  f  Ennend  5.  lib.  I .  cap.  6. 
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'e,  if  there  be  any  second  after  that  first  good,  it  must  needs 
>ceed  from  that  first,  as  remaining  immoveable,  and  not  so 
ich  as  actively  oonsentingthereto,  nor  willing  it,  which  would 
motion.     Now,  this  in  x*orphyrius'  language  is  paraphrased 

be,  a  being  produced  from  the  first  good  or  original  Deity, 
royrfvwc*  "  self-begottenly,"  or  in  a  way  of  self-generation. 
It  the  plain  meaning  thereof  seems  to  be  no  other  than  this, 
it  though  this  second  divine  hypostasis  did  indeed  proceed  from 
I  first  God,  yet  was  it  not  produced  thence  after  a  creaturely, 
in  a  creating  way,  by  the  arbitrary  wiD  and  command  thereof, 
by  a  particular  ^/Zflrf  of  the  supreme  Deity,  but  by  way  of 
ural  and  necessary  emanation.  Neither  was  Porphyrins  sin- 
ar  in  this  language,  we  finding  the  very  same  expression, 
avTOvarwp  and  air^-yovoc>  "  self-parent"  and  *^  self-begotten," 
Famblichus'  masteries:  where  it  is  likewise  by  him  applied 

to  the  first  principal  of  all,  but  to  a  second  divine  hypostasis :® 
ro  Si  Tov  Ivoc  TOVTOVf  6  avT&pKtjg  Scic  iavrov  i^Aa/u^e,  Sih 
avrmrartMip  Kai  avToyovog,  "  From  this  one,  the  self-sufficient 
i  made  himself  to  snine  forth  into  light ;  and  therefore  is  he 
ed  Sui-Pater,  and  Seipso-genitus,  his  own  father,  and  self- 
;otten.'*  But  of  this  God  or  divine  hypostasis  in  Jamblichus 
re  afterward.  We  cannot  justify  such  kind  of  language  as 
J  in  the  Christian  Trinity,  because  we  have  no  warrant  for 
rom  the  scripture ;  though  we  are  not  ignorant  that  some  late 
ines  have  ventured  to  caU  the  Christian  Logos  after  the  same 
aner,  avT6SrBovy  and  ex  seipso  Deirai,  "  God  from  himself.'*' 

De  Mysteriis  -ffigyptior.  sect.  8.  cap.  2.  p.  1S8.  In  Jamblichus,  however,  we  do 
find  the  word  aitrSyovoQf  as  giren  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  but  abrapKric,  **  self-suffi- 
;."  Probably,  he  considered  the  reading  avrapxtjc  of  the  copies  to  be  a  mistake 
tifrSyovoCf  as  the  word  aifrapKtjg  is  used  by  Jamblichus  a  little  before. 

In  this  disquisition  upon  the  mind  of  Plato,  there  are  some  things  perhaps  which 
be  objected  to.  I.  The  question  is  solely  as  to  Plato's  opinion,  which  the  learned 
or  affirms  to  be  much  purer  than  the  doctrine  of  the  junior  Platonists.  And  yet  he 
BTours  to  show  us  whatPiato  thought,  not  from  Plato  himself,  but  from  two  disciples 
B  later  Platonic  school.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  junior  Platonists  on  the  three  princi- 
of  things  is  in  many  respects  corrupted  and  depraved,  how  can  this  sect  be  fiurly 
I  as  the  interpreter  of  the  doctrine  professed  by  Plato  ?     In  my  opinion  we  ought 

to  Plato  himself,  and  to  dismiss  those  who,  as  is  notorious,  found  whatever  doc- 
I  they  liked  in  that  philosopher.     But  all  indeed  who  venture  to  write  any  thing 

Plato's  three  principles,  finding   that  nothing  certain  and  satis&ctory  respecting 

has  been  inculcated  by  himself,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  followers  for 
nation  :  which  course  I  hold  to  be  exceedingly  slippery  and  unsafe.  II.  The 
pts  of  Plotinus  and  Porphyrius  on  the  three  principles,  if  accurately  examined, 
to  be  of  such  a  character,  as  to  savour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sabellians,  much 

than  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  revealed  in  sacred  Writ.  For  vovc 
'vxf)t  which  they  speak  of  as  though  they  were  distinct  natures,  are  described  by 
in  many  other  passages,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  nothing  but  the  divine 
1  or  intelligence,  and  the  power  of  God  exerting  itself  in  the  world  and  created 
I,  or  two  properties  and  perfections  of  the  supreme  Being,  are  meant  by  these 
L  And  what  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  this  opinion  is,  that  they  place  three 
bjrpoctases  in  the  soul  of  man,  as  well  as  in  God  himself,  and  speak  of  vov^  and 

in  a  man  almost  in  the  same  words  that  they  use  in  reference  to  the  divine  mind 
mL     No  one,  however,  I  should  imagine,  would  believe  these  philosophers  to  have 
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Dionysius  Petavlua  having  rightW  declared  the  doctrine  of 
Anus,  after  tliis  manner,  lliat  the  Father  was  the  only  eleniil 
God,  and  that  tlie  Son,  or  AVord,  was  a  cre.alure  innde  by  Iiim  in 
time,  and  out  ol'  uutluug;  titM  is,  lUW  Iri  IuhI  iiui  henu,  {ModtKMil 
into  being ;  suhjoiDB  these  words  :*  In  ee  verd  pmftwioWi  yiflJ 
Buprd  memoravi,  ^niaaiin^  cioiiBtmt,  gemuwuiD  matOBHW 
Arium  extitisee,  "From  the  profeasion  of  ^ii  dootiba,  it  ■ 
moBt  undeniably  manifest  (what  waa  before  afSmted)  tibat  Alia 
waa  a  germaa  or  genuine  ^adple  of  Plato's."  But  from  iM 
we  have  now  cited  out  of  Plato  himself,  aod  otben  <tf  hit  noit 
genuine  followers,  it  is  oertaui,  that  Fetsvius  (though  othennK 
learned  and  induatriooa)  was  herein  groMly  mutMlceOt  ind  tint 
AriuB  was  no  Platonist  at  alL  And  indeed  fw  either  Fists  « 
Plotious  to  have  denied  the  etemify  of  that  seoond  hypoatMiltf 
his,  called  Xous,  or  Logos,  and  the  son  of  the  first,  would  kn 
been  all  one  as  if  they  should  have  denied  the  eternity  of  'Wi» 
dom  and  Underetandiog  itself;  becauBe,  according  to  them,  dn 
second  hypostasis  is  essentiallj  nothing  but  auroao^a,  "originil 
Wisdom  itself,"  and  consequently,  that  very  Wisdom  by  which 
God  himself  is  wise,  Whidi  how  far,  or  in  what  sense  it  is  true, 
we  do  not  here  dispute.  Nevertheless,  Athanasius  seems  to  have 
been  fully  of  the  same  opinion  with  them  herein,  from  this  pas- 
sage of  hia  :f  Ka!  tro^fa  koi  aXifdiid  iimv  ii  Kupioc.  val  ouk  Eorn' 
aAAifC  ao^tae;  Stiff pt>^,  aWa  fi6vo^  owTOf  Si'  oB  ra  vavra  rewotv^ 

nipposcd  (hat  three  hjpoitaBcs,  truly  to  called,  leaide  in  the  wul*  of  nien.  BU  1 
purpose  exHUiining  into  thfi  matter  more  minutel]-  in  another  place ;  at  presmt  k  wiP 
be  aufficient  lo  know,  that  ire  ou^ht  to  entimBte  and  jud^  <^  anj  apparent  affisitT 
between  our  oifi.  iloclpino  Hnd  those  of  the  PlntDniita,  not  «o  mudi  from  thrir  woii, 
a«  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  discipline.  Ill,  I  am  aware  that  the  junior  Platoeic 
achool  applied  the  came  phmaeologj  to  the  three  principtea  tber  are  contiDaallj  incnl- 
caling.Mthe  Chiislinn  theologers  of  thnt  period  were  in  the  habit  of  uiing  in  reftiwel 
to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  nnd  the  nature  and  propertte*  of  the  Helf 
S[>irit.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  ahown,  whether  these  Platonic  philoanphen  inienltd 
these  cxpreauons  themselves,  or  borrowed  Ihcm  from  the  Christians.  II  >i  «>tiin> 
and  shnll  be  demonsl rated  at  greater  length  in  anollier  place,  thnt  the  Ptataoists  at 
the  second  and  third  century  Hfter  Clirist,  both  laboureit  with  great  seal  to  Becommo- 
dale  their  discipline  generally  lo  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  par- 
ticular strove  hard  to  make  it  appcnr,  that  there  was  but  little  diSerance  between  (b( 
three  persons  of  (he  Gntlhenil.  ns  professed  by  Chtistlons,  and  (heir  own  three  priii' 
ciples.  For  as  the  Christians  were  daily  eniniuK  strength,  and  their  own  numbtn 
proportionably  diminishing,  ihey  (bought  (bev  would  best  consult  the  intN«tta  of  Ibeic 
rel^n  by  adnpdnj;  to  a  certnin  extent  the  more  important  of  the  Christian  pneepti, 
which  nil  eonfesBcd  to  he  snblime,  and  connecting  them  with  the  ancient  luperatitiau. 
1  consider  it  moat  probable,  therefore,  (hnt  these  pliilnsophers  were  imitaton  of  tbt 
Christiana  in  this  matter  also,  and  that  in  order  lo  persuade  people  the  more  eaiill 
of  (heir  being  li(tle  or  no  difterence  between  their  threo  principles  and  (he  (breedinM 
persons  of  the  Ciiristians,  they  readily  adopted  those  form*  of  expression  by  whiii 
the  latter  were  accustomed  to  explain  their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  I  have  obaorri 
this  in  Jamblichui  particularly,  who  was  yet  living  at  (he  time  oT  the  Aiian  contrs- 
veraies,  and  consequently  uses  many  phrases  not  of  earlier  origin  than  theae  eontro- 
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o  n-oTiy/t),  &c.  "  Our  Lord  is  both  wisdom  and  truth,  neitlier  is  he 
second  from  any  other  wisdom ;  but  it  is  he  alone  by  whom  the 
Father  made  all  things."  And  again :  Ovre  yap  Xoyoc  lariv  6 
^ov  Xoyov  Trarfip,  "  For  the  Father  of  the  Word  is  not  properly 
Wtnselt  the  Word."  And  :  Oinc  fjv  Ao-yoc  6  rov  Aoyov  Trpotjuevocj 
ni^  yap  6  Aoyog  irpog  tov  Geov,  So^fa  yeyivvrirai  6  Kvpiog*  ouk 
'Ji'  ovv  90<bia  6  rfiv  (TO<l>[av  avdg'  iyio  yap  fifir}Vy  ^r/atv,  rj  irpodi" 
Xocpei;,  "  That  was  not  Word,  which  produced  the  Word,  for  the 
W'ord  was  with  God.  The  Lord  is  Wisdom,  therefore  that  was 
Hot  Wisdom,  which  produced  Wisdom,  that  speaks  thus  of  her- 
8eF,  His  delight  was  with  me."  But  those  latter  Avords  he  citeth 
with  approbation  out  of  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria.  And 
the  same  Athanasius  affirmeth  Arius,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
maintained,  that  there  was  another  Word  and  Wisdom  senior  to 
that  Word  and  Wisdom  in  our  Saviour  Christ.  To  conclude, 
no  Platonist  in  the  world  ever  denied  the  eternity  of  that  Nous, 
or  universal  Mind,  which  is  the  second  hyj>ostasi8  of  their 
trinity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  hath  been  already  observed, 
some  of  them  seemed  rather  to  attribute  too  much  to  it,  in 
calling  it  avrowartap  and  avroyovogj  its  "  own  parent "  and  its 
•*own  offspring,"  as  that  which  was  self-begotten,  though  this 
but  in  a  certain  mystical  sense ;  they  otherwise  not  denying  it 
to  have  proceeded  also  from  the  first  good,  and  to  be  the  ofF- 
spring  thereof.®    Wherefore  Plato,  who  supposed  the  world  not 

*  Dr.  Cud  worth  himself  seems  to  perceive  here,  that  the  Trinity  professed  by  Plotinus 
and  others  of  the  Platonists,  is  not  so  much  a  trinity  of  persons  as  of  divine  notions 
and  virtuet,  and  therefore  widely  distinct  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  three  divine 
pefBOQB.  For  if  Plotinus*  second  hypostasis  is  that  wisdom  by  which  Grod  is  wise,  is  it 
not  merely  a  divine  perfection  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  God  himself  except 
in  thought  ?  For  who  would  assert  the  reason  or  wisdom  by  which  a  man  is  wise  to 
be  a  distinct  and  real  person  in  that  man  ?  But  we  ought  by  no  means  to  confound 
this  doctrine  of  the  Platonists,  as  the  learned  Doctor  appears  here  to  do,  with  that 
style  of  expression  common  to  Athanasius,  who  represents  Christ  our  Saviour  to  be  the 
iMSon  and  wisdom  by  which  God  reasons  and  is  wise.  Although  such  was  by  no 
means  the  opinion  and  phraseology  of  Athannsius  alone,  but  of  a  great  many  of  the 
learned  Others  who  contended  with  the  Arians,  from  most  of  whom  testimonies  have 
been  collected  by  Dion.  Petavius,  De  Trinitate,  lib.  6.  cap.  9.  p.  347.  tom.  2.  Dogm. 
TbeoL  As  many  other  things  escaped  those  incautious  but  deserving  men,  who  for- 
merly combated  the  opinions  of  the  Arians,  the  propriety  and  accuracy  of  which  is  at 
this  day  justly  called  into  question,  so  this  phraseology  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  if 
eon8id««d  apart  from  that  controversy,  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  impure  and  unsound 
doctrine.  I  do  not  hesitate  therefore  to  agree  with  St.  Augustine,  who  argued  with 
great  zeal  against  those  who  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  it.  See  De  Trinit.  lib.  6. 
cap.  1.  p.  598.  and  lib.  15.  cap.  7.  p.  689.  t.  8.  opp.  For  although  it  admits  of  easy 
explanation,  and  has  long  ago  been  explained  by  many,  still  it  is  safer,  I  consider,  to 
abstain  altogether  from  expressions,  the  ambiguity  of  which  might  mislead  the  less 
sagacious  and  intelligent.  If  we  look,  however,  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  those 
eminent  men,  rather  than  to  the  words  themselves  which  they  employed,  in  my  opinion 
we  shall  not  find  much  to  condemn  in  them.  The  fathers  in  their  contest  with  the 
Arians  appealed  particularly  to  the  celebmted  passage  of  Solomon,  Pro  v.  viii.  on  the 
divine  wisdom,  which  passage  almost  all  the  ancients  usually  interpret  in  reference 
to  Christ,  and  attempted  to  prove  fh>m  this  and  some  other  passages  the  eternity  of  the 
Son  of  God*    Out  of  many  see  Athanasius,  Orat,  2.  contra  Aiianos,  lib.  I.  p.  319. 


to  have  been  eternal,  ■iiiiliii|i  tiie  iiliiiiilj  of  ita/k-mtaii 
hypoetsme  of  his  trim^,  tiianoy  pUnlj  BadB  ifr  to  Wn 
oreatnre,  occordiag  to  AtliaiiMias^  own  doebne:*  S  Iftfc 
iffTiv  6  uloct  oiiK  ^v  Krtvjia,  d  Jl  KHv/m  rwyx^"^  '^  4*  JAift 
"  If  the  Son  be  eternal,  he  ma  no  creature ;  tai^  €■  A*  <■•• 
traiT.  if  he  be  a  creature,  he  was  not  etemaL' 

Neither  is  there  any  force  at  all  in  that  teatiiiKaiT' af  UN*- 
binB,')  which  Petavius  nrgeth  to  the  ooatrazy;  wheran  tiia  fint 
Cause  is  said  de  ae  mentem  creaese,  "  to  bave  enatad  Wai 
from  itself;"  and  again  thiaMind,aniinamdeaeaeaMe,'*'tohM 
created  from  itself  aoul ;"  becauae  it  ia  oertain  tliat  tfaeaa  uaai 
Pagans  did  not  then  bo  strictlj  ooofine  that  word  oran  (■■  «t 
Christians  now  do)  to  that  narrow  sense  and  notion,  of  mjiih 
duction  of  things  in  time;  bat  used  it  generally  for  all  mnav 
of  prodnctioa  or  efficiency.  Bat  the  <Jaief  gnnind  of  Psiniirf 
miatake  herein,  beddea  his  prejudioe  agunst  Flatooim  ia 
general,  was  his  not  dietingaisbing  betwixt  that  spnrions  triatr 
of  Bome  Platonists,  wherem  the  third  hypoetasia  was  the  iHwe 

opp.  To  cvaile  the  force  of  thh  aijument,  Arim,  ullhon^  rot  denyinKChriittttl 
ailed  tnv/eni  in  the  ucml  Tolume*,  and  eren  to  he  in  ■  certain  verue  God^  nim. 
neTerthelen  contendni  that  llie  wisdom  ducouraed  af  by  SoltKDon  i*  not  Chriat,  lal 
another  visdom  residing  in  Gud  fhnii  atl  eternity,  u  ■  perfection  or  qulnriul 
that  thig  ii  alicnyB  meant  hr  Solomon  and  other  Bcred  aathon  vho  iDiilie  axitiM 
of  elemal  wiiidoni  :  in  short,  that  the  wiidom  and  rtaion  bj  vhidi  God  ii  *IK 
ia  different  from  the  word  which  St.  John  and  the  winiom  which  St.  Paol  q>«b 
of)  thnt  this  is  external  to  God  and  produced  by  the  internal  wiadom  or  UjK- 
See  Athamuiui.  Orat.  1.  adr.  Arian.  p.  1^-1.  and  De  Sententia  Diooyu  onta 
Arianoi,  p.  507.  ton).  I.  opp.  But  the  champions  of  the  true  fiuth  would  Mt 
allow  this  doctrine  of  Solomon  to  be  wrested  from  them.  Inflamed  with  Iba  M 
of  debate,  therefore,  they  did  not  beaitate  to  go  n  &i  aa  to  ai.it  that  Ontwi 
Saviour  is  that  *ery  wisdom  and  rcasrm,  by  which  the  Father  is  wiae  and  ttata&i,  A 
bold  assertion,  it  must  be  confbaied;  eqwrially  ai  they  might  baie  aiwaiiiid  AiJMia 
ft  bi  different  manner  without  cauidng  oflence  to  any  one:  but  atill  not  tUtfOtl 
perrene  and  absurd.  For  those  who  talked  in  this  manaer  by  no  men*  Msd  lb 
word  madam  m  what  ia  called  the  fijnnal  sense,  like  the  PUtoniata,  with  wbliB 
Dr.  CudwDTth  here  classes  them,  nor  ranked  this  visdom  among  the  diriae  qoalJIM; 
by  doing  which,  indeed,  they  would  bare  approached  man  closely  to  the  ^belliaM 
than  they  themseWes  supposed.  For  wisdom,  eonsdered  as  a  virtue  and  pcffMioi  ■' 
God,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  his  eMence,  The  Son,  therefore,  if  these  doctscl  bl 
■poken  properly,  would  according  (o  their  opinion  be  the  essence  of  tlie  Fatfaa,  W 
the  Father  receire  his  essence,  that  is,  his  being  and  wisdom,  from  the  Son.  M 
Athanasitis.  to  aroid  Intling  into  these  snares,  expressly  eiduded  wisdom  from  the  DsdM 
of  divine  qualities  :  Ei  Ii  ^^aaiiv,  sajs  he,  Orat.  i,  contra  Arian.  p.  S2S,  Inm,  I.IW- 
if  nnir>]ra  ilvat  Iv  ry  Ttarpt  ri^v  irofiav,  4  avrmnftatr  sImu,  iiuAiis^jsi' 
rd  iv  roi[  i/nrpoaStr  Sroira  ilpriiiiva,  **  But  if  they  aaaect  that  wiadoss  ill 
quality  in  the  Father,  or  that  he  is  his  own  wisdom,  the  absniditica  ■bare-msaliM' 
will  follow."  I  do  not  approve  of  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  »e  meat  with  is 
Athanasius  and  others;  nor  was  it  approved  of  by  all  the  Christian  btbaa  who  lii*' 
in  his  time.  My  object  here  is  merely  to  show  that  the  Platonic  philoeopben,  allhua^ 
they  used  the  same  fbrmi  of  ei|ire«ion  as  the  Nicene  &then,  neveithdeSi  wid4 
differed  from  them  in  opinion.     Compare  our  remni^  upon  this  sulyect  a  little  talsK 

•  P.  119.     [Tom.  1,  opp.  in  Disput.  cnm  Ario.] 

*  In  Somnium  Scipionis,  cap.  U.  p.  73.  But  Petavius  does  sot  niga  tUa  pMMfii' 
Heaobius  where  he  is  maintaining  Aritu  to  ha*e  been  a  PlatoBii^  tad  is  aan* 
place,  when  explaining  the  Platonic  dogma  conoeming  thne  principla^  UibL  A 
Jtinitmte,  cap.  1.  sect.  4<  p.  17. 
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animated  world  (which  gave  him  occasion  to  write  tlius,  Tertius 
vero  Deus  manifest^  creatus  ab  iisdem  Platonicis  putatur,  quern 
et  iroirifia  nominant),  and  that  other  doctrine  of  those  who  made 
it  not  to  be  the  world  itself,  that  is  a  creature,  but  the  opificer  or 
creator  thereof.*^ 

**  The  question  respecting  the  Platonism  of  Arius  is  doubtful  and  uncertain,  nor 
haTc  learned  men  who  have  touched  upon  it  separated  those  things,  which  decide<lly 
ought  to  be  separated,  before  a  correct  judgment  can  be  arrived  at.  Hence  it  conies  to 
pass  that  they  sometimes  bring  forward  arguments  which  have  little  bearing  upon  the 
point.  ^  In  my  opinion  the  question,  Whether  Arius  was  a  Flatonist  or  not  ?  may  bo 
taken  in  a  three  fold  sense.  First,  Whether  Arius  was  devoted  to  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy ?  Secondly,  Whether  Platonic  principles  led  him  to  broach  his  new  doctrine 
on  the  Trinity?  Thirdly,  Whether  Arius'  doctrine  respecting  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  is  entirely  similar  to  the  Platonic  dogma  of  three  principles  ?  As  respects 
the  first  question,  it  being  manifest  that  Arius  was  imbued  with  philosophy,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  afHrm  that  that  philosophy  was  no  other  than  the  later  Platonic,  or  that 
new  discipline  which  first  originated  from  Ammonius,  and  recommended  a  reconciliation 
and  union  of  all  sects,  especial  regard  being  had,  however,  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato. 
For  Arius  lived  and  was  educated  from  boyhood  at  Alexandria  ;  in  which  city,  as  is 
known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  such  matters,  no  other  description  of  philo- 
sophy was  at  that  time  taught  even  among  Christians.  Besides,  some  of  his  precepts 
evidently  savour  of  the  Platonic  sch<x)l  ;  such  as  that  fiimous  dogma  of  souls  existmg 
before  the  bodies  from  all  eternity,  in  the  defence  of  which  Arius  was  as  zealous  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  Platonists.  In  shorty  the  most  eminent  fathers  openly  charge  Arius  and 
his  disciples  with  Platonjgm,  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Dialogue  Adv.  Luciferianos,  p.  142. 
torn.  2.  opp.  nya :  Suhtilis  est  hxresia  (Ariana),  et  ideo  simpliccs  animas  &cile  ded- 
phiotur.  ....  Re  vera  de  Platonic  et  Aristophanis  in  episcopatum  alleguntur. 
Quotus  enim  quisque  est,  qui  non  npprime  in  his  eruditus  sit  ?    "  The  (Arian)  heresy 

IS  sabtle,  and  therefore  simple  souls  are  easily  deceived In  truth  they  arc  sent 

into  the  episcopacy  from  the  bosom  of  Plato  and  Arirto|thanes.  For  how  few  are 
there,  who  arc  not  eminently  versed  in  these  ?**  In  this  passage  of  St  Jerome,  let  me 
observe  in  passing,  that  instead  of  Aristophanis  I  should  prefer  reading  Aristotelis. 
For  I  have  no  recollection  of  an  Arian  being  reproached  with  the  study  of  Aristophanes; 
but  of  their  unbounded  devotion  to  the  subtleties  of  Aristotle  we  are  told  every  where. 
And  St  Jerome  himself,  a  little  afterwards,  baa  the  following  words:  Accedit  ad  hoc,  quod 
Ariana  beresis  magis  cum  sapientia  aceculi  facit,  et  argumentntionum  rivos  de  Aristotclis 
fontibuB  mutuatnr,  **  Bendes,  the  Arian  heresy  is  more  in  accordance  v^ith  the  wisdom 
of  the  age,  «id  borrows  its  ratiocinative  streams  fVom  the  fountains  of  Aristotle.^^ 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Orat  26.  De  Moderatione  in  Disputationibus  Servanda,  tom.  1. 
opp.  p.  45} :  'O  ii  6\iyoQ  iarl  rrjv  iidvoiav,  .  ,  •  •  xai  oifK  oUt  Xoytav  orpo^df, 
•  .  .  .  ^  r«y  ^ApcoTorcXovc  fCYvwv  ri)v  KaKortxviav,  ^  r^c  TlXdrutvog  tifyXotT- 
Woe  Td  yoTinvfiaraf  wcrwcp  AiyvvriaKai  ni/fc  fidartyig,  "  Another,  on  the  con- 
trary, u  of  feeble  intellect,  and  knows  not  the  quirks  of  words,  or  the  crooked  artifice 
of  Aiistotelic  arts,  or  the  wiles  of  PUtonic  eloquence,  like  certain  Egyptian  plagues." 
That  these  Egyptian  plagues,  of  whom  St  Gregory  complains  as  being  too  fond  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  are  the  Arians,  no  one  acquainted  with  ancient  matters  will  doubt 
I  am  aware  that  not  a  few  teatimonies  can  be  adduced  from  the  early  fathers,  in  which 
they  reproach  Arius  and  his  followers  with  an  insane  love  of  Aristotelic  subtleties,  and 
that  Epiphaiiius  expressly  calls  them  Aristotelians.  Hsres.  66.  Arianor.  sect  6,9. 
f»  795 :  *0|ioiw(,  says  he,  Bi  raitrri  Xi^ii  dXXriv  tffiiv  i^ivpitrKovaiv  ol  vioi 
^ApiorerfXueoi*  IkiIvov  ydp  6.iriii6%avro  r^v  lopoXlav,  leal  KariXirrov  rov 
'Ayiov  UvtiffiaroQ  r6  acacov  Kai  rb  irpfov,  &c.  "  Similar  to  this  is  another  mode  of 
argument  invented  by  these  new  Aristotelians  ;  for  they  have  exhibited  all  the  venom 
of  that  philosopher,  and  have  forsaken  the  simplicity  and  mildness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,**  &c  To  which  effect  passages  are  every  where  to  be  found  also  in  Grcgorius 
NyMenus,  Socratea,  Sozomenus,  and  others.  But  these  testimonies  do  not  prove  that 
i^iia  did  not  belong  to  the  sect  in  which  we  have  phiced  him.  For  it  was  usual  with 
thooe  junior  Platonista,  as  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  Porphyry,  Ammonius,  Sim- 
plicinSi  and  so  manT  others,  to  unite  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  to 
fcill<ywVH^  lalter  as  tmdr  principal  master  and  guide  in  matten  pertaining  to  the  art  of 


Butweerant  that  there  mar  be  aome  mow  ra—on  to  adb  ■ 
queatioD  whether  Plato  himnli  bJd  die  etenu^  of  ti»  jgoBadnB  « 
auul  (commonly  gaii  to  be  the  thiid  hjfoatam  of  Us  ferhatr)ff 

noaoning  and  dialecticg,  upon  whidi  Phto  hird  Wtittan  aaraalj  w^  Mm.  Ifar  H 
theae  ancient  btben  charge  tiie  Arum  vith  bariag  mbiktA  all  tk*  |likii|ty«f 
Ariatotle,  but  merely  with  cuoductuig  th^  unnMDli  opoa  AiUotdie  pdkriphi.  ■! 
with  adajiting  hia  ruJe*  upon  tjilopwaa  iDd  ua  wbole  art  of  iTinw<illiBi  la  nUM 
omtroTeraiee,  where  they  ought  ntlur  to  havs  Aidiad  BBpUdlj  w  maannMitr 
the  ucred  vriien.  Hence  it  ii  that  the  ancdenti  in  lo  many  pUcaa  nptaaid  lUt  Ml 
vith  ■  predilection  both  Ibr  Aratotle  and  Plato.  The  PraBch  wnter,  P.  ¥l^ 
betrayed  his  oirn  ignoianoe,  tbenfbn,  when  not  long  i^,  upon  tbs  itiB^  <f  tkM 
-       '      nada  Alio*  to  be  an  Aiutotetiao,  but  BTgo  eootaaded  lU  Hi 


doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity  was  to  be  denied  from  Aiiitotelic  loareea,  AmIwi 
du  Systeme  dee  S  Pern  but  la  Triniti,  dau  la  Pre&oe,  p.  31.  fte.  [Sea  i»  m 
Alteration  du  Dognie,  p.  35fi.  Stc]    Thoee  are  not  neoaarilj  AriMM^iaai  «li^  it 


CODlending  with  iheir  wlvemriea,  obey  Aiietotle'i  tulei  on 

ten  ti  it  fi^r  to  infer  that  the  opinion  which  we  au  tbem  defending  upon  AoMWit 
principles  WBB  borrowed  from  Arirtotle,  OthetwiM  we  iboold  bare  to  nW  In  Um  ^ 
philoeophy  the  erron  both  of  the  Nestorioiu  and  EuljchiaM,  who  we  ate  UU  Bifc 
very  frequent  use  of  Anstolle^  rnlca  and  distinction*  in  thcsr  diaputatiaaa.  BmU^ 
there  is  nothing  in  this  philosophy  at  all  correeponding  lo  Alius'  doctrine  ianc«nJ| 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Consequently  he  was  in  ■  certain  reapect  a  Pla- 
toniit ;  although  it  docs  not  follov  from  thence  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  sIm 
WHS  Plalonic  For  It  is  posuble  for  a  man  to  haie  approved  oT  the  msjar  part  <1 
Plato's  discipline  without  being  altogether  a  Platonisl ;  in  which  sense,  indeed,  mol  i' 
the  early  Githen  of  the  church  were  Platonists,  who,  although  adopting  man;  of  lUl 
philosopher's  principles,   nerertheless  on  some  points  not  only  abandon  Imt  etta 

Such  being  the  caae,  let  us  now  inquire,  in  the  second  place  :  Whether  the  Flaloik 
discipline  profeved  by  Arius  was  the  aiuse  of  hia  error  respecting  the  Trinity.  If  bii 
doctrine  were  in  all  rtepecta  timilHr  to  Platonic  decrees,  no  one  could  entertain  saf 
doubt  upon  the  question.  For  who,  on  seeing  a  diidple  of  Plato  defend  a  infu 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  this  philosopher,  could  deny  its  origin  te 
be  Plalonic  ?  It  is  manifestly  imposaihle,  therefore,  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upoa 
Ihii  point,  unlen  by  lint  deciding  that  which  we  propounded  as  the  third  qucitin. 

I  mu>t  confess  I  by  no  means  approve  of  those  who  are  more  ingenious  than laaij 

in  hunting  after  causes  of  errors,  and  who,  if  they  only  detect  any  similitude  betwe* 
two  dcctrines,  cry  out  immeduitcly.  This  is  Platonic,  this  Aristotelian,  this  railiaisa. 
this  Hobbesian.  There  is  corruption  and  folly  enough  in  the  minds  of  men  lo  enabls 
them  to  bll  into  eiron  of  themselies,  by  their  own  perrene  reaaoning  ;  nor  is  it  nK» 
Bary  for  thoee  always  to  have  bad  a  master,  who  reject  the  truth,  and  disturb  relipoa 
with  errors  and  absurd  questioni.  But  as  most  men.  from  various  ouaea,  are  prone  ta 
ioiitation,  it  so  happens  that  they  consider  it  acarcely  possible  tor  any  one  to  be  emi- 
nenlly  ga>d  or  erit,  unless  he  be  influenced  by  the  fiMce  of  eia^npte.  Hence  if  Ibeie 
existed  merely  a  certain  affinity  between  the  doctrines  of  Plato  end  Anus,  and  we  bsd 
no  information  from  other  sources  that  the  latter  was  imbued  with  Platonic  precept^  I 
should  not  regard  such  affinity  as  sufTicient  proof  of  his  having  been  corrupted  by 
Plslo.  But  it  being  notorious  that  he  was  a  devoted  Plataniit,  if  his  opinion  oon- 
ceniinK  the  Trinilv  were  the  same  .-is  Plato's,  there  would  be  no  reasMi  for  doabtiag 
that  Plato  was  the  author  of  the  error. 

Let  us  inquire  llierefore :  Whether  Plato's  doctrine  of  three  principles  acoHs 
with  Arius' opinion  on  the  divine  Trinity.  Petavius  matntoina  the  aERrmative  and 
Dr.  Cudworth  the  negative  of  this  question  ;  the  latter  indeed  holding  it  to  be  mora 
proper  tn  associate  even  Athanasiui  with  the  Platonists.  But  few  men  of  liigh  emi- 
'  neace  and  authority  have  adopted  Dr.  Cudworth's  view;  a  greet  majority,  both  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  taking  the  side  of  Petavius.  Chriatoph.  Sandiw  himself,  aa 
Arian,  docs  not  hesitate  to  concur  with  Petavius,  and  pronounces  Arius  to  be  a  genuina 
Platooist,  NucLMiitor.  Eocles.  lib.  1.  p,  140.  Allhou^  those  who  hold  thia  to  be  a 
proof  of  Sandius'  candour,  as  [  perceive  some  to  have  done,  are  I  fear  deaened.  aad  da 
not  sea  Um  drift  of  tilia  aitui«  man.    SMidiua  was  «wan  ttuit  m<Mt  «f  (ha  rhrirtf 
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do;  because  in  his  Timasus^  though  he  acknowledged  it  to  be 
senior  to  the  world,  yet  does  he  seem  to  attribute  a  temporary 
generation,  or  nativity  to  it.     Neverthclcds,  it  is  no  way  prob- 

fathm  vho   wrote    previously  to  tho  time  of  the  Nicene  Council  were  accused  of 
riitDnUui  ;  iiii  J  rclyiiij;  on  the  te^ttimoiiies  collccti  d  by  Pctnviu.s,  us8ertt.*tl  tliat  they  all 
enu-rtumtl  the  hume  opinion  m  Arius.    To  estalilish  tluH  ho  frankly  conceded  that  AriuB 
*s<  I  pmuine  iMatoiiiAt,  tliat  in,  an  alnrttor  of  the  Kune  doctrine  that  had  been  niain- 
Uinnl  by  the  earlii'st  dignitaries  of  the  Christian  church  ;  from  which  it  folIowB,  that 
be  inculcttcd  nothin*;  new,  but  merely  revived  what  all  thcnioat  eminent  had  profeased 
ptHrto  the  Nicene  council.     Sand  would  have  lM?en  as  ready  to  give  his  assent,  if  any 
uvlndf^one  farther  and  declared  IMato  to  have  l)een  a  genuine  disciple  of  Moses. 
But  I  nov  ftaM!!  over  this  subject,  and  come  to  the  Holution  of  the  question  itself, 
vhich  I  c  insiiler  to  be  of  some  niomeiit.     Those  that  assert  Anus'  doctrine  of  the 
Tr:iity  to  be  Platonic  ought  first   to  explain,  whether  they  mean  this  man  to  he  an 
iDiiutor  of  rUto  Iiimself  or  of  his  later  di^M.'t[>les,  who  iived  siibyec|uently  to  the  birth 
^  uur  ^iviuur;  for,  iis  hiui  long  ugo  l)een  uhserved.  there  is  a  eonsidenible  ditference 
l^vwn  the  doctrine  of  IMato  and  that  of  the  junior  IMatonie  hoct.     If  they  mean 
I*-Jtn  hini-M'lr*.  I  cnfe^s  mv  i:,'ni*mnce,  whether  Ariiia  was  a  Platonist  or  not.     For 
»hjjti»\-,'r  Dr.  Cudw.trtli  and  other  excellent  men  may  tlunk.  what  Plato  writi*  or.  the 
Mil);oct  ot'  three  prim-ipK-s  i:»  no  obscure  and  ambiguous  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
l^^*ui  itcntinieit?  n.-s,H>eting  them  ;  and  to  nttem])t  to  settle  the  question  by  vague 
i>in;i\iurfs  ai;d  >urnii«es,  I  consider  to  be  nish  and  unsife.     Let  us  ap|)cal,  therefore, 
h  the  jiMiior  I*iatiinists,  ami  st-e  what  agrt'ement  there  is  Ivtween  them  and  Arius. 
Bjt  ticrc  we  me«.-t  ai^nin  with  two  olmtacles,  which  it  will  be  dithciilt  altogether  to 
'i'mute.     In  the  first  plaiv,  the  discordance  of  the  junior  IMatonists  on  the  three 
P'"iiijik'*  of  all  things  is  incredible:  wh(v*e  various  opinions  are  in  part  enumerated  by 
I*roi'!us,  Comm.  in  Tima>um  IMatonis,  lib.  2.  p.  UX     Secondly,  tlie  princifial  masters 
*>f  thh  Htirt  t»|iesik  so  inconsi»tently  and  doubtfully  U]K)n  tliis  subject  that  they  seem  to 
BAvebeen  unwilling  to  be  understood,  and  supply  us  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
«th«  petition,  namely,  that  they  were  or  were  not  the  precursors  of  Arius.     Take,  for 
f^ple,  the  biHik  of  that  coryphaeus  of  the  Platonists,  IMotinus,  De  Trihus  Myposta- 
^^  Anrhicis,  a  remarkable  work  of  its  kind,  which  at  this  day  occu))ii.>s  the  first  jdace 
'*>  t'le  tifth   Knnend,  ami  try  to  ascertain  the  writer's  opinion  from  it :  having  perused 
'■■«  hoi)k  vnu   will  confer^s,  if  i  mistake  not,  th:it  vou  are  now  m«)re  uncertain  than 
I* -ore.    ^Miiiirtimes  he  will  appear  to  yr»u  to  be  namttin^  fables  and  to  be  discoursing 
"f:iii(:i)n9  of  the  mind,  not  of  natures  and  persons,  sometimes  to  1h'  s]H'ukiiig  of  jiersons 
trily  HO  culetl  and  their  actions.     If  you  read  aip.  l^.  4.  .5.  with  attention,  you  will 
^rcnuQusly  contend  iK>rha|»sthat  the  vov^  of  lMoti:nis  i<4  nuich  inferior  to  what  he  mils 
^^  VI'  and  TO   voUrov  ^tlov,  and  his   ^v\if  again  far  Ik'Iow  this  i'oi\*.     And  such 
^in^  the  c:iH\  a  disci))Ie  of  Fhitinus  might  with  some  truth   lie  termed  an  Arian. 
'^utjiruceed  Vt  ciip.  *i.  and  you  will  frjir  perha|:s  on  reitdin^  it  thai  you  have  done  the 
•y-Ji  an  injustice.    For  ho  nia:;nifjcent!y  df)rs  I'ioiinus  disci lurx*  of  roi-f  in  this  chapter, 
^"^  i:  »vnis  not  to  ditft-r  from  the  first  principle  eitlu-r  in  eternity  or  any  thing"  else. 
^i^trrthcles4,  when  all  things  are  considertHl,  1  am  almost  incliniHl  to  agree  with  l)r. 
^ulwunh  in  opp«t>ition  to  rclii\ius  and  others,  who  hold  Arius  t«i  have  Ik  en  a  I'la- 
*•'!'■<.    F«tr  in  the  lir!»t  phux*  the  early  fathers  who  were  well  ac(]uainte<l  with  the 
'••■trnt'  of  the   FlatoniNts  do    not  ciniiinimly  refer  Arius*  error  to  their  scImhiI,  but 
'■^•w  to  the   Valentiniiins  and  ancient  (illo^tics.     Athanasius.  4  trat. 'J.  adv.  Ari:inos, 
\nu  1.  ii|i|i,  p.  '2t'u\,  thus  writi"s  of  the  Ari;uis  :   .Vi'ff^iri'.^i/oorrtii  fitv  ^rpoi/yia'/iti'wf, 
**C  "li  (ii;i\n"'ii'on   *7<i   KotyvoKni'iTov  Ktti  Tuiv  tiWiof  ai(itru>;i'  v^i/Xorrrff   Koi 
?^»?"y'';i »»••»«•  "  H'cy  w:II  at  le;ist  he  ashametl,  an  imitating  }ind  cehinng  X'alentine  and 
^^r,"4Tat4ii  aiid  other  heri-ticfl.'*     And  that  this  opinion  of  the  ancients  is  not  de.Mitute 
•^  truth,  it  niodern   writer,   tieo.    Bull,  has  elaborately  altiniilctl  tf»  bhow,  l)efeiJ>io 
'"|ii  N,  »na-,  !H.Ht.  "J.  cap.  1.  sect.  l.'>.  ji.  1114.  rpp.     Another  ri'a"«.>n  for  my  suppoMng 
Ar;:i  nui  |i»  have  lieen  a  lMatoiii»t  is,  that  the  ven'  men  who  condemned  him  asM'rt 
•«ti)t<i  hate  entertaine<{  much  better  o)iin ions  on  the  three   priiu-ipU-s  than   he  did, 
uui  rtckim   it  as  not  the  least  of   his   taults   that    he   surpa>Med   IMato    himself  in 
^'w.    Alter  the  Nicene  Council,  in  which  we  km»w  Arius'  heresies  were  prus^-riltitl. 
f.«iimuitine  the  Ijireat  wrote  the  Oration,  Ad  Cirtnm  Sanctorum  usually  ai)|»eniie«l 
**>  £uicbiui*   Ilistor.    Kcvlesi.   m  we  leoru  from  this  author*!  Life  of  Constiuitiiie, 
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able,  that  Plato's  third  principle  of  all  things,  in  his  ensile  to 
Diooysiua,  and  that  Psyche,  or  Soul  of  lus,  which  is  tbe  only 

lib.  3,  mp.  23,  ji,  1P6.  In  Ihb  oration,  rap,  0.  p.  .576,  377.  tbe  Emptmt  heiloii 
gmt  commcBiiatiQn  upon  PlntnV  iltyrlrine  of  thrrc  pnndpln,  hdiI  u;kncr>)ejga  Uui 
philtBopher  to  h&ve  hud  u  glimpi.'  nfitio  tniih,  »l(hnnKh  he  obscured  il  "ilh  lumcnia    . 

r^   oiviav  naXiuc   jrunl^i''  -  .■   k-.ir   liinti'ir,  mi  Oio  mtiat  "t     I 

dpidfi^  tulXt,  /ua^  oMflij'.   -  'iiirijroc.  "  Plnlo  indeed  fiiil  (iiu^ 

the  (nuitcnce  of  a  Uod  aboTe  iJI  inlMtuics :  In  which  ba  wn  tMtt.  Ts  ttii  tt  Hb. 
iected  a  Kcond,  and  in  numbar  dktbgiiiabed  two  nhAaca^  &•  paftrtka  if  Wk 
being  one."  Uaring  explainad  tUa  at  aona  lei^tli,  ha  addi :  Mtxti  fbr  wtr  nfrw 
HXitruv  mi^puv  ^v,  «  Thna  fer  Pkto  thought  wWr-"  WanldCaB^aithi,  1 4 
hate  wiitten  in  thii  waj  la  the  Bgrp^nm,  if  the  ChiMHi  Alhem  ef  Iktt  r«MW 
u  much  Bs  (uipected  efen  that  the  opiaioM  of  the  Arkna  nd  PUoMli  mm 
■Itogether  in  tmiaon  P  3o«ntei^  aflw  itatlBg  that  Q«M|tat,  om  of  A*  bm  )ft« 
of  the  Aram  aect,  na  wUlf  atMibed  h  lb*  tbaij  of  AdHaO*  aad  nMh«» 
den  bow  it  happened  tbat  thk  me*  MnelBed  an  AriBK,MhBi^|fatte*ebeMiii^U 
to  hii  right  mind  bj  the  readlaf  of  FUo  •hHia,BiBlai.  Eedc^iai.S.a^I.|.IIL 
Oav/iaaai  oilv  /loi  t'Tim,  w*c  oirM  o)  4i4f«c  rf  'A|Hiit4ir  Sp^ntff  vaMNMK 
-oMj  7^  nXdrwv  rA  Stirifnt'  col  rA  rplnr  alnor — -^x^"  iw(fc< 


(AqfivKi  f  i|ffl, "  1  am  anrpriiad,  how  tbeae  men  ooold  remain  hi  the  Arin  m 

"  ■»  don  not  aaj  that  tha  sei       '  "" 

..    ..       Either  Sooalea  wsi  ignop  ^  ....  , 

and  opinimu  of  big  own  time,  which  no  one  I  think  wilt  aMcrt,  or  tbeae  wofda  d  M 


For  Plato  doea  not  aaj  that  tha  second  and  third  caoae  La3  nn;  beginning  of  totr 
Either  Sooalea  wa  ignorant  and  altogether  Dn»cquainted  with  Uie  UM^ 


s  Mning  proof  thiit  no  one  at  that  day  ever  dreamt  of  anjr  affinilj  bttweatti 
Platonina  and  Ariana.  But  the  schools  of  the  PlatoniMa  were  ereiy  whcnt^miM 
waa  anjr  concealment  made  of  the  books  ofthia  aecti  so  that  all  could  eaalj  lianlki 
opinions.  It  follon  therefore,  that  at  that  time  they  expounded  their  doctiiMMa- 
ceming  three  priudple*  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  an  obiioui  diSeimoe  betwen  il  ai 
the  novel  conceiti  of  Arius.  And  of  this  doubtlen  Arius  was  well  BWBrB,ai  nas- 
.  where  Bnd  him  appnling  to  Plato  in  support  of  hii  opiniOD,  altbougfa  be  migU  tan 
dcme  so  not  only  without  any  danger,  but  eren  reiy  oppoitonely  and  adiaulaguaal; 
to  himself  as  Clemens,  Origen.  and  ao  many  other  authon  of  the  hi^ot  tauataa 
had  long  t>efiH«  publicly  testiReil  to  Plato's  having  taught  correctly  and  wiidy  (a  dx 
aid^  of  the  Trinity.  To  confess  the  truth,  indeed,  in  whatevet  aaiae  the  dodim 
of  the  Platoniata  be  interpreted,  we  shall  neret  be  able  to  "t-^j^-  an  saneMi' 
between  them  and  the  Aiiani  truly  lo  called.  For  suppoaa  tbe  oomoMMi  opisMalaks 
tnu^  that  the  three  Plntonic  principles  are  nature*  or  penooi  in  tbapfOMcisH**' 
Ihe  word :  add  also,  that  these  penoos  ate  different  in  order,  itgite,  and  digKly,it 
whidi  Aflbrence  Petavius  and  bis  party  bncy  Ihey  ha*a  diaooTerad  tbe  bond  «f  ap*- 
ment  between  ths  PlatonisU  and  Arians:  still  there  will  be  a  nam  conleA  bcMsta 
them  reapecting  the  origin  of  the  two  Utter  penona,  whidi,  if  uie  princi[dca  J  <adi 
aect  be  adhered  to,  will  never  admit  of  being  decided.  The  Platoniati  OMMda  wit, 
■r  "  mind,"  as  well  as  <^i'k4t  to  lio^e  proceeded  fiom  the  very  eMeoM  Ot  boacai  if 
God.  or  to  haie  been  procrenled  and  generated  &om  God :  far  which  reasoa  dvy 
totally  exclude  them  from  created  things,  and  pronounce  them  to  be  of  the  sameodin 
■1  God  himself.  Far  otherwise  Arhis,  who  declared  the  son  not  to  have  be«i  geneiMd 
from  God,  but  made  by  God  IE  oit  tyrtiv,  or  "  out  of  things  not  eikting,'' nti 
placed  both  the  second  tuid  third  peraon  in  the  order  of  created  things  :  with  wUdi  il 
was  in  strict  accordance  that  he  should  hold  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghcal  to  In 
three  distinct,  dissimilar,  and  indepeniient  natures.  Tbe  great  dit&rence  of  wludi  tn 
opinions  must  be  clear  to  all  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  true  meaninp  of  words.  P« 
thcee  and  other  reasons  I  am  unable  I  confess  to  agree  with  those  who  snppM 
Arius  to  hate  been  misled  bv  the  precepts  of  the  Platoniats,  or  hi*  dogma  bornni 
from  (he  school  of  Plotinui :'  neverthele»  I  do  not  go  to  the  lull  extent  of  Dr.  Cal- 
worth^  opinion,  who  holds  Athanaiius  to  have  been  a  Platraist-.  on  whidi  I  porpsW 
oBeling  some  rema^  in  the  Preface.  On  the  passage  of  St.  Cyril,  which  in  a  estbia 
lespect  associates  the  Platonists  and  Arian*  together,  1  shall  apeak  ia  the  saqnaL  If 
thcutMiBhiy  ommined,  it  will  ha  found  to  «aataio  nothing  at  Taihoea  sitb  «W  •* 
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God,  that  in  his  tenth  Do  Legibus  he  goes  about  to  prove 
Against  the  Athdsts,  should  ever  not  have  been ;  and  therefore 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  compound  this  business,  thus,  by  sup- 
ing,  with   Plotinus  and  others,  that  Plato  held  a  double 
syche,  or  soul,  one  lyiccia/ucoi;,  or  mundane,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  concrete  form  of  this  corporeal  world ;  whereby  this  world 
is  properly  made  an  animal,  and  a  second,  or  created  God; 
another  virepKotriiiov,  "  supramundanc,"  or  separate ;  and  which 
is  not  so  much  the  form,  as  the  artificer  of  the  world.     The  first 
of  which  two  Plotinus,  caUing   it  the  heavenly  Venus,  thus 
describeth  :*  T^v  Sc  oipavlav  Atyofilvrjv,  Ik  Kp^vov,  vov  ovroc 
iKilvoVf  avayKii  '^^v\riv  ^uoTartiv  tlvai,  cv&vc  cc  avrov  aKijparov 
aKtiparov,  fjLUvatrav  avo),  tog  fxfj  81  ug  ra  rgSt  i\Ouv,  ixryri  i^cX/j- 
aaaav  fivfri  ^vvafxivr\Vy   on   f}y  <l>v(nt»)g  fifj  Kara  ra   Karw  <l>v(Tav 
/3a/vecv.      XaipKTTTiv  ovo'av  riva   v7ro<rrao'iv,   koX   afxiro'^ov   vXijc 
oicrfov'  Z9tv  QVTriv  tovti^  yvlTTOvrOf  rtf   a/jLtiropa  cTvai,  ifjv  Si  kqi 
ieov  av  rig  SiKaiu}g,  ov  Sai/xova  £i7ro<,  afjLiKTOv  outrav,  icai  Ka^apav 
if*  tavr^Cy  &<^'  S^€v  oi/S*  av  iicTrlcroi,  vov  e^yprijfiivii  woXi  fxaXXov, 
ti  ^Xcoc  Sv  ixoi  «£  aifTOVy  8<rov  avrov  TTE/ocAa/iTrei  0oi>c>  ^^C  avrov 
avvnprrifiivov'  e^CTro/ulvi}  Sc  rtf  Kpovc^,  ^,  d  (iovXei,  ri^  warpl  rov 
Kpovou  ovpavi^j  ivripyritre  re  vp6g  avrov  fcal   (^KetwOtfy  Kal  ipa<T- 
ieiaa  tptora  iyivvtitrt,  "  This  heavenly  Venus,  which  they  affirm 
to  have  been  begotten  from  Saturn,  mat  is,  from  a  perfect  Mind 
or  Intellect,  must  needs  be  that  most  divine  soul  (the  third 
archical  hypostasis)  which  being  immediately  begotten,  pure 
from  that  which  is  pure,  always  remains  above,  so  that  it  neither 
can,  nor  will  ever  descend  down  to  these  lower  things,  so  as  to 
be  immersed  in  them ;  it  being  of  such  a  nature,  as  is  not  inclin- 
able to  sink,  or  lapse  downward.     A  certain  separate  substance, 
which  doth  not  at  all  partake  of  matter,  as  the  fable  intimated^ 
when  it  called  it  motherless ;  and  therefore  may  it  well  be  styled 
by  us,  not  a  demon,  but  a  god.    Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
tnis  soul  can  never  fall,  it  being  much  more  closely  united  and 
connected  with  that  immoveable  Mind  or  Intellect,  than  that 
light  which  is  circumfused  about  the  sun,  is  connected  with  the 
son.     This  Venus  therefore  following  Cronus,  or  rather  the 
father  of  Cronus,   Uranus,  acting  towards  it,  and  being  ena- 
moured with  it,  begat  love:**  Xupitrrriv  Se  Ijcc/vijv  rrjv  ^pvxnv 
XlyovrcC)  TTiv  irpMrtog  iWafiTTOvaav  rt^  oitpavi^,  \u)pi(rrov  koX  rou 
ipiora  rovrov  ^rjtrSfitSra^  "Moreover,  as  we  call  this  soul  itself 
separate,  so  is  this  love  of  it,  or  begotten  by  it,  a  separate  love." 
After  which,  he  speaks  of  another  soul  of  the  world,  which  is  not 
separate  from  it,  but  closely  conjoined  therewith,  he  calling  it  a 
lower  Venus  and  Love ;  namely,  that  other  Venus,  which  m  the 
£ftble  is  said  to  have  been  begotten  from  Jupiter  himself  (the 

•  Ennead  3.  lib.  5.  o.ip.  2.    [P.  293. J] 
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superior  eoul  of  tlie  worid)  ind  IKone,  ft  mtaty  nyiadk  Wfl 
coQclude  therefore,  that  though  thiB  lower  mnndiine  «ia^  *n^ 
according  to  Plato,  have  a  tempomy  production  togoAar  mdi 
the  worla,  or  before  it,  yet  that  otur  mperior  and  moat  fima 
Boul,  which  Plotinus  calls  the  beavenly  Yenns  and  "Lan,  tkt  Ma 
of  Cronus  witbdut  a  mother,  and  irhioh  was  tntlj  dw  ttU 
hypostasis  of  Plato's  trinity,  waa  eternal,  and  withoat  boinuBg. 
And  thus,  according  to  tne  forementioDed  princarie  of  AAaaa- 
dus,  none  of  these  three  hypoatasea  of  Plato  a  trinity  were  awr 
tures,  but  all  of  them  divine  and  nnoreated.* 


e  irwifKiviuaQ,  ta  pbraed  kbon  Um  wttrU,  tte  oOmt  M^ 

C!,  or  iiDTTiencd  in  the  msid  uid  prodnoed  from  tb*  tamt*.  lUi  ^fUm 
long  ago  been  rejected  bj  J.  Lb  Oeni,  EpiMoUa  Critic,  n.  7.  P-303.  JT.Ihi- 
nage,  Hutoira  de  Jui&,  li>r.  4.  chap.  4.  aaet.  19.  p.  ST.  and  Hie.  Iliniw  Qmi- 
lingiiu.  Otia,  Fiucic.  2.  p.  IS.  W«  iIbII  boto*  ■omevhat  mora  dilignca  tbn  Ikr 
h&ie  done  upon  the  coniidetation  af  thn  qoMtian,  aip«aailj  ■■  it  vfll  eoabba 
to  aicerlain  vbether  or  not  rbat  ii  called  Fhto'l  ttinftj  aeconli  with  that  of  CMh 
tian*.  Plato'*  doctrine  concerning  the  eool  of  the  world  ii  unquHtionablj  to  belooM 
for  in  the  Timaiua:  if  Iheiefore  what  is  uid  on  the  soul  of  the  world  in  the  Tinursla 
altogether  at  Tariance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  junior  Platonnti  of  a  twofold  aoul  of  At 
world,  erery  oindid  man  will  acknowledge  that  that  doctrine  ii  to  be  ranked  anxng  Iti 
Ggmenls  with  which  this  (ect  contaminated  the  philoaophj  of  Plato.  Fint  <d  ill, 
therefore,  it  behoves  an  to  examine  the  opinion  put  forth  bj  Plato  in  die  Timaa. 
After  apeaking  of  the  construction  of  the  world,  KCt.  18.  p.  243.  ed.  Fabndi,h*gNi 
on  to  the  genemtion  of  the  aoul  of  the  world,  and  commencca  the  diqatatwD  bf 
BHigning  a  lauon  why  he  has  deferred  diacouning  of  thia  loul,  till  be  bad  expliiud 
the  ilructure  of  the  corpoieal  mou,  leeing  that  the  aou!  ti  more  andent  than  all  bgdf. 
He  then  deacribn  the  generation  of  this  soul  in  the  fallowing  manner,  Kct.  19.  Tfc 
d/KpioTou  Kal  aii  card  raurd  Ixoia^s  oiaiac  *al  rqc  nil  mpi  tA  cifMTt 
filiyoiiinn:  fupiorqc.  rpiror  Ii  d/i^iv  iv  fifcrfi  avyimfivan  oiaias  ^io^  tk  n 
raiiTOa  fimtts  av  ript  mi  r^  rov  JHpov,  Kai  card  raurd  (irvjimiaiv  In  aicf 
Tov  Tt  ajiipovt  avTuv  Kai  r<ri>  KarA  rd  avftara  fitpurrov'  Kai  Tpia  Xo^hv  ai  ri 
Syra,  ffvvfKipaixaro  iff  fiiay  wdvra  (iiav,  r^v  barlfcv  pvaiv  Hnrfuxroy  fl^tfffv 
ci'c  raoTO  Kwap/ioTTaiv  fllf,  luyvis  ii  card  rqc  oiaiaSt  Kai  It  rpiwv  «iHi|«dfn«C 
tv,  ToXif  SXov  rovro  /toipac,  taat  xpoaijici,  liivn/tty,  iKcurriiy  It  »  rt  rawni 
Kai  ^aripov  Kai  t^c  oiaias  /t(fii'}'/(f  vrfV, "  Out  of  that  matter  which  n  indiTiableaad 
alwayi  in  the  aame  atate,  and  that  which  is  divisible  and  produced  in  bodiea,  be  fonoed 
hj  admixture  a  third  intermediate  kind  of  matter,  baring  the  nature  both  of  the  Miaa 
and  of  the  different ;  and  this  he  placod  between  the  inditinble  and  that  which  ii 
ditided  in  bodiea :  and  having  taken  the  three,  he  mingled  them  all  into  oat  fcnn, 
farcibl;  uniting  the  nature  of  the  different,  being  difficult  of  admiitnre,  with  the  ame, 
mingling  it  in  matter,  and  haring  farmed  Ibe  three  into  one,  he  again  dbtribuled  Hm 
whole  into  niitable  parts,  each  ciimpounded  of  the  same  and  of  the  difiereot  and  t€ 
matter."  The  >ame  nibject  Plato  punucs  at  greater  length  in  what  follows,  aod  got* 
on  to  explain  or  rather  mjstify  it  br  arithmetical  illiutntioni.  But  theae  thh^  I 
now  pais  over,  ai  thej  have  little  lo  do  with  our  question  and  cannot  at  this  daj  ba 
undenitood.  I  am  not  one  to  luppose  mjaelf  capable  of  divesting  thne  ward*  of  Plsta 
of  all  the  dariineaB  that  envelopes  them :  a  task  I  leave  to  othen  much  superior  to  dm 
ia  mental  acumen ;  this  however,  1  consider  to  be  dear  from  them,  that  PlotiinB' 
conceit  of  a  twofold  soul  of  the  world  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  this  dnctrioe. 
Id  the  first  place,  Pluto  apeaks  of  only  One  soul  of  the  world  :  nor  doea  Dr.  Cudwwth 
deny  this,  although  it  may  be  said  perhaps  that  he  is  treating  in  this  place  only  et  Ibe 
lytiailut  or  mundane  soul,  all  mention  of  the  other  being  omitted.  Bnt  tb*  Ulacj 
of  tbia  objection  may  be  eauly  made  appear.  Tha  Jyciiafuac  soul  td  Plotimm  ■ 
supposed  1^  bim  lo  Imvo  been  generated  in  some  w*y  or  other  from  the  vwtftirput 
•ouJ  or  ibbd  hypoataNa  of  tbe  diTine  Datm^  wlm  this  looked  upoo  aad  aw 
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Which  to  make  yet  more  evident,  we  shall  further  observe, 
irst,  that  Plato  himself,  in  that  second  epistle  of  his  to  Dionv- 
dos,  after  he  had  mentioned  his  first,  second,  and  third ;  that  is, 

ioamouTed  with  the  fint  principle.  But  Plato  positively  affirms,  that  the  soul  of 
irfaich  he  speaks  was  made  and  created  by  the  supreme  Being  or  principal  God. 
CIThoeTer  therefore  is  disposed  to  maintain  that  the  discourse  here  is  only  of  the  inferior 
loul  of  the  world,  must  at  the  same  time  undertake  to  prove,  that  all  that  Plato  says 
in  the  Tim  sua  respecting  God  and  the  works  of  God  pertains  solely  to  the  third 
penon  or  i/^ux*)  vTripKovfiiog,  the  supramundane  soul.  For  to  that  God,  of  whom 
the  philosopher  is  speaking  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Timseus,  he  also  attributes  the 
procreation  of  the  soul  of  the  world.  This,  however,  I  think,  will  be  attempted  by  no 
one,  who  does  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  pervert  the  whole  of  Plato's  doctrine, 
ind  to  convert  light  into  darkness,  for  the  sake  of  upholding  his  own  preconceived 
opinions.  For  the  opificer  and  creator  of  the  universe,  who,  as  Plato  tells  us  in  the 
Ilmaeus,  looking  upon  that  form  or  iVia,  which  is  always  the  same,  fabricated  this 
vorld,  that  is  to  say  the  visible  God,  and  the  other  gods,  is  understood  by  every  one 
to  be  the  first  and  supreme  God.  Which,  if  all  other  proofs  were  wanting,  is  manifest 
eren  from  this,  that,  cap.  13.  p.  236.  he  affirms  *<that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  this 
parent  of  the  universe,  and  that  if  found  out  it  is  impossible  to  declare  him  to  the  vul- 
gsr.*^  Some  one  perhaps  will  meet  us  by  saying,  that  the  God  whose  works  Plato  is 
extolling  in  the  Timeus  is  all  the  three  hypostases  or  the  entire  divinity :  but  even 
this  wiU  not  much  avail  him.  For  in  that  case  he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
asserting  that  the  ^v%j}  lyicSfffiiog  was  generated  by  the  three  hypostases  conjointly ; 
vhicb  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  Plotinus  and  Dr.  Cudworth.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  other  things  which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  interpret  Plato  as 
Hying  that  the  inferior  world  was  generated  from  I  know  not  what  superior  one. 
Plato  absolutely  severs  and  disconnects  the  soul,  whose  origin  he  is  describing,  from  its 
parent :  as  every  one  will  acknowledge,  who  only  considers,  that  this  soul  is  stated  by 
iiim  to  have  been  compounded  by  God  out  of  an  indivisible  and  a  divisible  nature. 
rhis  divisible  nature,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  beyond  all  question  a  thing  placed  out  of 
Sod,  and  therefore  this  soul  cannot  be  associated  with  God,  in  whom  Plato  will  not 
dlow  of  any  division  whatever.  But  that  new  soul  of  the  world  imagined  by  Plotinus 
•emains  most  intimately  connected  with  its  parent,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
szoept  in  thought.  Besides,  Plato's  soul  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  its  maker :  he  is 
Nnre,  nmple,  indivisible;  while  it  is  concrete,  mixed  and  compounded  and  made  up 
if  Gk>d,  of  things  indivisible  and  divisible.  See  Chalcidius,  in  Timcum  Platonis,  cap. 
I.  aecL  33.  p.  288.  289.  But  the  soul  of  Plotinus  has  nothing  concrete,  but  retains 
he  simple  nature  of  its  parent.  Lastly,  Who  would  readily  believe  that  Plato  was  so 
bigetful  of  himself  and  so  indifferent  about  the  matter  he  was  engaged  upon  as  to  omit 
lU  mention  of  that  nobler  soul  of  the  world  upon  whose  virtue  the  whole  universe  of 
iiings  depends,  and  yet  be  so  copious  and  elaborate  in  describing  the  origin  of  the 
nftnar  and  more  ignoble  soul  ? 

What  Dr.  Cudworth  brings  forward  from  Plato  or  the  Platonists  in  support  of  his 
>pniion,  may  be  disposed  of  without  the  least  difficulty.  I.  It  is  incredible,  he  tells 
is^  thai  the  third  principle  which  Plato  speaks  of  in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius,  is  not  of 
iie  same  nature  as  the  first  and  second  :  but  these  are  eternal :  therefore  that  also 
a  eternal.  For  my  part,  however,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  incredible  that 
Plato  united  three  principles  differing  from  each  other  in  degree  and  order.  Besides, 
the  passage  in  this  epistle  to  Dionysius  n-specting  three  kings  is  so  short  and  obscure, 
iiat  no  wise  man  has  ever  yet  been  found  to  say  that  he  thoroughly  understood  its 


{Tcatly  mistaken  the  philosopher  clearly  lays  down  a  wide  distinction  between  his  three 
kingai  For  the  first  of  them  he  extoLs  in  the  following  magnificent  terms :  'EkiIvov 
ivuea  iravTa,  Kai  htlwoQ  atriov  uvavr^v  rwv  caXi^v,  "  For  his  sake  are 
lU  things  ;  and  he  is  the  cause  of  every  thing  beautiful.'*  But  of  the  other  two  he 
mj%  nothing  of  the  kind,  contenting  himself  with  merely  a  passing  notice  of  them : 
vblcb  to  me  seems  to  be  a  proof  that  they  were  by  no  means  placed  by  Plato  in  the  same 
rank  at  the  first  king.    II.   He  tells  ua,  that  Pinto,  De  Legibns,  lib.  10.  proves,  in 
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hia  trinitf  of  divine  hno^uBB,  JmmedMtely  —IJBMi  Am 
wordB :  'H  oSv  ivOpwrlvti  $iwx<ti  s^  i^  aM  ^ytiw  ^aAii^wf 
arra  tor],  /3Xfa-oi;aa  il^  ^  vw^  guyyi>%  Av  oUly  liB»ii|,  |]^ 

opponlioii  to  tlie  eiMmki  of  Am  diffa*  mtu»,1limwMmmtt»eKklmmtilta 
TOTld  :  and  that  tbii  nul  ii  edlad  bjr  htaaOod:  amqa«l)r,flKlftiiMmi,M 
not  the  iyKiaiiioQ  hut  the  iwifK6jmiitt  MoL  HaHinMatJitf  ODwdhMirfrf 
■It  force,  when  it  a  replied,  tb>t  to  PW>  dtod^M  CTOT  Olnf  tet  k  cdM  pi  k 
not  nece«»«rilr  to  be  conademl  etenal.     1%*  vorid,  the  ws,  U>e  kl '- 


le  bndca  be  dhtowre  m  thie  book  an  eteimt  • 
PUto,  in  opprwition  to  tbcae  who  et  that  tine  MOglit  the  dowDftU  ef  efl  idl^ 
proTe*  the  exiatence  of  godi,  De  Leglbm,  lib.  10.  p.  687.  dnwbig  fck  pttadfri  i^ 
men!  ftom  motion.  Matter,  he  nji^  k  norcd :  bat  Um  pover  of  tamiaf  dMi  ■! 
naturally  exist  io  mattec ;  ftwa  whidi  he  onftdodee  that  •  aoal  and  miait  nrilt  k 
matter:  and  IheK  mind*  an  nndonbtedlr  goda.  Tbk  k  the  aulMauiai  af  PUrt 
BigumpntBlion,  bj  nliich  be  nppoaea  thoao  wcrs  to  be  pot  down  vho  at  flat  Hf 
diaoirded  gods,  Let  it  be  obauieO,  bowerer,  in  the  Eial  place,  that  m  it  PWokM 
attempting  to  denioniitrate  the  exiatence  of  one  mpreine  and  principal  Ged,  but  HBflf 
of  godi:  comequentlj,  thii  argument  of  hi«  afTurdi  no  nippoit  to  Dr.  Cndiroith'i  odH 
A^n,  he  IB  (peaking  not  of  a  vTipc^/iioCi  hut  of  an  lyc6auiiit  •onl,  or  a  (oiil  luifiif 
in  the  world,  ^e  nin  and  the  elan.  Hear  his  own  tos^t,  p.  669.  t^x't'  ^  '"*' 
covmiv  cal  'ENOlKOrSAN  'EN  'AHASl  rnif  wfEvrq  niWfiiMitc  fir  at 
tat  riv  oipaviv  svdyEq  fiouciiv  ^avai;  "  Murt  Twt  we  neceaauilj  aajr,  tiiat  At 
•odI  which  goTenu  all  things,  and  dwells  in  all  things  that  are  mored,  gmeraa  iba 
the  hearcns  ?"  And  to  remoie  all  cause  for  doubt,  let  us  add  what  he  nlgcba  a 
little  afterwards:  XA.  'Q  (Jvi,  dXAd  la  yi  riv  vuv  itp^/itrt/v.  oitf  bicr  dXAaf 
Urtiv.  ^  watfav  ipir^v  Ixovrav  ifnixiv  fiav  ij  wXiioVf  wtpvtfuv  oM. 
A6.  KdUiin-a,  H  KXiivi'a,  uwijrouoac  role  \6yois'  roll  rpairvv itowMr  ftl 
EA.  Ti  retoy;  AS.  'HXiov  tal  otXrfvtiv,  tal  rd  dXXa  SvTpa  ditip  ^wx4 
rifitiyu  TcSirra,  do'  oi  lai  Ev  ttarrov  ;  "  Q.  But,  my  friend,  ftmn  what  M 
been  said,  it  would  be  impioui  to  snj  olherwiie  than  that  these  things  are  taninl 
round  by  one  or  more  louli  ponening  eiery  virtue.  Atb.  Yoo  bare  nndtratood  thrM 
wordsadminbly,  OCIiniBa:  but  undentand  al»  thii.  Q.  What?  Ath.  If  the  an, 
moon  and  all  the  stars  are  mored  round  by  a  »u1,  i*  not  each  indiTidiully  alM?" 
Any  one  who  can  perceive  in  these  words  an  eternal  soul,  disconnected  from  the  weiid 
and  corporeal  things,  in  short  uxiproir/tuic  or  saprsm lindane,  must  in  troth  be  Bon 
than  ordinarily  keen-sighted.  Besides,  Plato's  chief  object  is  not  to  prove  that  tbtn 
is  one  soul  of  the  world  :  for  the  question,  whether  there  be  only  one  or  mon  than  ens 
soul  of  the  world,  he  leafes  undecided.  This  is  already  e*ident  from  the  words  1  ba** 
juat  quoted  :  but  I  shHll  add  another  passage,  p.  670.  ftom  wbic^  it  is  still  dmi* 
apparent :  'D;  inili}  ^vx4  /<'f  4  ^^X"'  rouri'v  afrJoi  Ifdntaav,  dnSot 
ti  naaay  dpcr^v,  ^loit  airic  dvai  ftiaojav,  "  Since  a  soul  Or  soula  endowed  wilk 
all  virtue  have  been  shown  to  be  the  causes  of  all  these  things,  we  shall  afGrm  thrm  la 
be  gods."  Indeed,  Ptato  seems  to  be  inclined  rather  to  the  opinion  of  Ibose  wIm 
suppose  a  plurality  of  souls  to  reside  together  in  the  world:  he  c^tainl;  dedan 
expressly,  that  there  are  two  souls  in  the  world,  one  beneficent,  the  other  malignant 
but  not  inpttaaiuBs  and  tyrjirfiioc,  p-  669-  But  of  these  it  is  not  iii  i  issnij  bo*  t> 
speak,  cnpecially  ai  we  hate  simdy  cmnmented  at  great  length  upon  tbe  pubjeet  B 
another  place.  Lastly,  it  ought  not  to  be  orerlooked,  that  in  some  parta  of  tl^  da- 
monstratton  against  the  Atheists,  Plato  states  it  to  be  his  only  wish  to  prove  that  seal 
is ffiomincienf  Ihannatler  and  bodg:  he  does  not  let  bll  a  single  word  about  etnairr. 
ft  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  tbe  authority  of  the  junior  PlatonialB,  in  which  thi 
teamed  Doctor  places  a  third  eonlirmation  of  hit  opinion  respecting  a  twofold  asoL 
In  this  place  he  shows  us  that  Flotinus  agrees  with  him :  hatmg  befbre  made  it  apiw 
from  Proctus,  that  thoae  great  luDiinaries  oF  the  Platonic  school,  Fosphyry  aad 
Ameliu^  are  on  his  ode.      But  it  has  long  sgo  been  evident  to  men  caavesBnt  vjtk 
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Tw  Si  ^triXiwg  irlpif  Kal  &v  ilirovy  oitSlv  rotovroy  **  The  mind  of 
num  (as  parturient)  has  always  a  great  desire  to  know  what 
these  things  are,  and  to  that  end  does  it  look  upon  things  cognate 

then  matters,  that  the  later  Platonic  sect  dealt  with  Plato  as  the  scholastic  doctors 
have  done  with  Aristotle,  and  expounded,  not  the  opinions  reallj  entertained  bj 
PIsto,  but  such  as  he  would  have  entertained  if  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  schools 
of  Amoionius  and  Plotinus.  If  all  the  junior  Platonists  assert  with  one  consentient 
voice,  that  Plato  held  this  or  that  doctrine,  and  no  traces  of  such  doctrine  are  to  be 
foond  in  his  writings,  I  consider  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  believed  :  but  if,  more- 
over, the  books  of  Plato  now  extant  contain  the  very  contrary  doctrine,  in  that  case  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  charge  the  whole  of  them  with  felsehood.  So  are  learned  men 
accustomed  to  decide  on  the  question  regarding  the  eternity  of  the  world,  which  these 
new  teachers  do  not  scruple  to  foist  upon  their  master,  although  at  variance  with 
the  whole  of  the  Timeus:  nor  ought  we  to  determine  otherwise  in  the  present 
question.  In  order  to  throw  greater  light  upon  the  subject,  however,  I  shall  add  a 
couple  of  obsenrations  drawn  from  the  interior  discipline  of  Plato :  which  I  am  con- 
vinced, had  they  occurred  to  the  minds  of  Dr.  Cudworth  and  those  who  have  followed 
hb  footsteps  in  this  matter,  would  have  led  them  to  the  same  conclusion  as  ourselves. 
One  will  explain  the  cause  why  the  junior  Platpnists  feigned  a  twofold  soul  of  the 
world  :  the  other  will  show  that  this  dogma,  even  if  maintained  by  all  the  Platonists, 
iffords  not  the  slightest  aid  to  those  who  deny  all  difference  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonists  and  Christians  on  the  Trinity. 

I.  The  Platonists  who  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  and  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  school  of  Ammonias,  meditated  a  sort  of  har- 
monv  of  all  sects,  and  even  of  the  Christian  religion  and  their  own.  For  the  Christian 
leljgion,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  they  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as 
a  new  philosophical  sect,  and  ranked  its  founder,  our  Saviour,  in  the  class  of  supremely 
wise  and  divinely  inspired  men.  Hence  they  strove  to  reconcile  their  own  doctrines 
with  the  Christian  discipline,  and  in  particular  to  exhibit  their  celebrated  dogma  of 
three  principles  of  things,  which,  previously  to  our  Saviour's  time,  had  been  held  in 
trnmense  estimation  among  philosophers,  in  such  a  light  that  there  should  appear  to  be 
BS  little  difference  as  possible  between  it  and  the  most  holy  Christian  tenet  of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  one  and  good  of  Plato,  they  identified  with  God  the 
Father  ;  his  AdyoCt  o**  reason,  vrith  the  eternal  Son  ;  and  his  "^vx^i  or  soul  of  the 
world,  with  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  that  too  in  so  artful  and  plausible  a  manner  as  to 
deceive  even  many  of  those  who  were  justly  regarded  as  the  diief  supporters  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  scheme  nowhere  presented  greater  difficulty  than  in  the  comparison  of 
the  soul  of  the  world  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  inasmuch  as  what  Plato  says  of  this  soul  in 
the  Timeus  appeared  to  be  altogether  against  it.  About  the  eternity  of  the  soul  of 
the  world,  there  was  indeed  little  controversy  between  them  and  the  Christians  :  for, 
holding  the  whole  world  to  be  eternal  and  without  beginning,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  maintain  the  eternity  also  of  the  soul  of  the  world.  Indeed,  if  they  had  asserted 
the  world  to  be  vrithout  beginning,  but  that  its  soul  was  made  and  created  at  some 
finite  period,  they  would  have  talked  just  as  foolishly  as  a  person  who  should  say,  that 
man  existed  from  all  eternity,  but  that  his  soul  was  of  recent  generation.  As  this 
opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  mundane  soul  seemed  to  be  oppos^  to  the  authority  of 
Plato,  who  discourses  laigely  in  the  Timaeus  of  its  generation,  they  insisted  that  in  this 
disputation  their  master  accommodates  his  language  to  the  capacity  of  the  vulgar  and 
oninlbnned.  See  Chalcidius,  In  Timasum  Platon.  cap.  2.  sect  26.  p.  285.  286.  On 
this  point,  therefore,  their  identification  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  soul  of  the  world 
was  an  easy  task.  But  the  rest  of  the  offices  which  philosophers,  after  the  example  of 
Plato,  commonly  attributed  to  the  soul  of  the  world,  such  as  its  being  diffused  through 
all  parts  of  the  universe,  its  being  mingled  in  a  respect  with  matter,  and  its  being  the 
producer  and  nurse  of  all  plants  and  trees :  these,  I  say,  seemed  to  be  too  much  at 
variance  with  what  the  Christians,  taking  scripture  fbr  their  guide,  proclaimed  respect- 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  and  its  offices.  To  get  rid,  therefore,  of  this  difficulty,  some 
members  of  the  sect  invented  a  twofold  soul  of  the  world;  one  devoid  of  all  matter 
and  concretion,  removed  from  the  world,  and  associated  by  an  indissoluble  bond  with 
the  A^oc,  or  Eternal  Reason  ;  the  other  produced  from  this  shnple  soul,  and  diffused 
through  the  world  :  the  former  of  which,  but  not  the  latter  likewise,  they  compared 
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to  it,  which  arc  all  insaffioient,  imperfect  and 
But  in  that  King  of  all  things,  aod  in  die  other,  eeooodaaddntd^ 
which  I  spake  of,  there  is  notliing  of  tbi«  kind  ;*  that  i^  nodng 
like  to  these  created  things. 

Secondly,  the  tliree  hypostaaes  of  Plato's  trinity  we  not  (M^ 
all  eternal,  but  also  necessarily  existent,  and  absolutely  undestnf> 
able.  For  the  first  of  them  con  no  more  exist  ivithoot  tlie 
second,  nor  the  first  and  second  without  the  third,  than  origiiul 
light  can  exist  without  its  splendour,  coruscation,  or  effulgetur. 
And  PIotinuB,  writing  against  some  Gnostics  in  his  time,  vho 
would  make  more  of  these  divine  hypostases,  or  prindples,  Una 
three,  concludes  that  there  can  be  neither  more  of  then),  ms 
fewer,  in  this  manner:*  Oi  rofvuv  StX  (#'  tr^jMc  apx"f  "^ 
oAXa  rotrro  irpo^naafifvovf,  tlra  vow  pur  aiirh  icai  vovv  Tpvrvti 
lira  ^x^"  f^"^  vovv'  atrrn  yap  ra^ic  idtrh  ^dmv,  fiftn  vUm 
WOftrSai  iv  T^  vrnjTi^i,  fiifrt  i\arr*ii'  art  yap  iXarrbi,  ^  ^jfipf  ttl 
vovv  Tauri  tpijaoi'aiv,  Ij  vovv  ca)  ro  s-pwrov'  aXX'  in  btfa 
aXX^(i>v  fSf(\&t|  iroXXavq,  Xciirov  Si  iirtaKhpaaOai  iv  r^  Topivn, 
(1  n-Xefb)  TovrtDv,  &c  "Wherefore  we  ought  not  to  entertain  anj 
other  principles,  but  having;  placed  first  the  simple  good,  to  set 
Mind,  or  the  supreme  Intellect,  next  after  it,  and  then  tlie 
univQTBal  soul  in  the  third  place.  For  tliis  is  the  right  order, 
according  to  nature,  neither  to  make  more  intelligibles  (or  oni- 
versal  principles),  nor  yet  fewer  than  these  three.  For  he  thit 
will  contract  the  number,  and  make  fewer  of  them,  must  d 
necessity  either  suppose  Soul  and  Mind  to  be  the  same,  or  (3m 
Mind  and  the  first  Good.     But  that  all  these  three  are  diTcne 


with  the  Holj  Spirit  prnfeawd  bj  ChrialiiinL  In  thit  miir,  indMd,  all  d. 
bet*e«n  the  Iloiy  Spirit  (ind  the  iduI  of  the  world  teemed  tt  liiM  right  to  be 
ntnj  vith  :  but,  not  to  mention  that  only  few  of  the  Plntoniats  weie  found  villnis  » 
hate  recour»e  to  tuch  a  remedy,  the  learned  of  th»l  ago  ronld  curily  baTO  •oen  IW 
this  dopnn  increaaed  rather  than  dimmiahed  the  difterenoo  between  the  Platonic  a«i 
the  Chriitian  Trinity.  In  the  lirat  place,  thia  loul  of  the  world  which  th^  call  ljtt»- 
/luiQ,  and  separate  ftom  the  urtprovfiioc  or  aupramundane  aoul.  tt  lo  intimaldj  aM>- 
ciated  with  it.  that  no  union  can  be  more  complete :  MCondly,  like  thia  it  ii  etetml 
and  Toid  of  all  beginning.  For  as  thia  sect  held  all  thinga  to  be  eternal,  they  matf 
necesnrily  have  ncknowlnlged  the  aoul  immersed  in  matter  to  hare  been  gewemlri 
tmm  alt  eternity.  Laatty,  this  same  soul  of  the  world,  aa  being  genented  oat  of  ll« 
thinl  eaacnce  of  the  hvpoataaia,  ought  to  be  excluded  fitmi  the  order  ofthne  HSrp 
which  the  Platoniats  call  created,  concrete  and  mutable:  and  ifao  there  jaaneodof 
tbe  Platonic  trinity,  and  we  muat  nbandon  all  hope  of  cftabliahing  an  agreement 
between  their  precepts  and  the  Christian  doctrine.  For  according  to  this,  then  wiQ 
not  be  three  but  lour  hypoataaes  in  the  Deity,  the  on;  snrf  f/ooii,  aa  they  call  it,  uuiia, 
tbe  eeleilial  loul  m  architect  of  the  world,  and  the  mundane  toui  or  rimple  and  etaaal 
nature  connected  from  infinity  with  matter.  This  second  son!  certainly  diS^  ii 
degree  from  that  other  more  sublime  one  which  baa  no  connexion  with  matter:  (at 
it  pertains  notwithstanding  to  the  dirine  nature,  and  k,  so  to  speak,  a  nece— iTUUitiw 
of  it :  consequently  we  are  not  in  error  in  ranking  it  ns  n  fourth  peraonof  tbe  DirinlQ'. 
Uany  of  the  Platonista,  indeed,  were  by  no  meani  nrerae  to  a  tnoltiplkalMni  of  ft* 
ditine  peiaons :  and  aome  of  them,  Proclua  among  the  number,  are  incl&ed  to  BMk* 
the  dime  eaaence  coniist  of  fbur  rather  than  of  three  pennna. 
■  Enneada.  tib.S.e.1.    [P,  1!)9.] 
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from  one  another  hath  been  oilten  demonstrated  by  us.  It 
remains  now  to  consider,  that  if  there  be  more  than  these  three 
principles,  what  natures  they  should  be,**  &c. 

Thirdly,  as  all  these  three  Platonic  hypostases  are  eternal  and 
necessarily  existent,  so  are  they  plainly  supposed  by  them,  not 
to  be  particular,  but  universal  beings ;  that  is,  such  as  do  irepc- 
iXHv  TO  5X0V9  ^^  contain  and  comprehend  the  whole  world  under 
them,"  and  preside  over  all  things ;  which  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
that  they  are  each  of  them  infinite  and  omnipotent     For  which 
reason  are  they  also  called  by  Platonic  writers,  ap^ol,  and  ainai 
and  SrifiiovpyoXy  "principles,"  and  "causes,"  and  " opificers"  of 
the  whole  world.     First,  as  for  Novc,  "  Mind,"  or  "  Understand- 
ing ;"  whereas  the  old  philosophers  before  Plato,  as  Anaxagoras, 
Archelaus,  &c,  and  Aristotle  after  him,  supposed   Mind  and 
Understanding  to  be  the  very  first  and  highest  principle  of  all ; 
which  also  the  magic  or  Chaldee  oracles  take  notice  of,  as  the 
most  common  opinion  of  mankind,^ 

That  ^*  Mind  is  generally  b^  all  men  looked  upon  as  the  first  and 
highest  Ood :"  I^lato  considering,  that  unity  was,  in  order  of 
nature,  before  number  and  multiplicity ;  and  that  there  must  be 
Nonrov  before  Noucj  an  "Intelligible"  before  "Intellect;"  so 
that  knowledge  could  not  be  the  first ;  and  lastly,  that  there  is  a 
good  transcending  that  of  knowledge;  made  one  most  simple 
good,  the  fountain  and  orimnal  of  all  thin^  and  the  first  divme 
hypostasis ;  and  Mind  or  Intellect  only  the  second  next  to  it, 
but  inseparable  from  it,  and  most  nearlv  cognate  with  it.  For 
which  cause,  in  his  Philebus,'  though  he  agrees*  thus  far  with 

'  The  sente  of  this  oracle,  however,  is  doubtful  and  uncertain  ;  as  will  be  evident 
if  we  quote  the  entire  verses,  sect.  2.  v.  27.  28.  p.  372.  ed.  Clerid. 

Udvra  y&p  lltriXttnn  Uarfjp,  Kal  vtf  irapUtoKi 
AtVTipift,  ov  irpwrov  cXfyf^erat  iOvia  Avfpwv, 

**  The  Father  perfected  all  thmgs,  and  delivered  them  to  the  second  Mind,  whch  man- 
kind call  the  first."  These  verses  are  a  proof  that  the  author  of  the  oracles  assigned 
the  first  place  in  the  Trinity  to  the  Father,  the  second  to  mind.  But  it  is  not  clear 
from  them  that  others  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  supposed  mind  to  hold  the  first 
place.  Br.  Cudworth  indeed  so  interprets  the  latter  verse :  but  those  who  are  dii- 
poaed  to  agree  with  him  must  regard  the  word  vp&rov  as  having  the  noun  diriov 
onderstood  with  it.  For  my  part,  however,  I  see  no  necessity  for  this.  It  would 
be  e({ually,  nay,  I  should  say,  more  convenient  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  words 
of  the  author  to  supply  the  word  vovv  to  wpwrov,  making  the  whole  run  thus :  ^'Ov 
wpfl^ov  vovv  cX^i^rot  iOvta  dvdp&v,  to  this  purport:  ** Mankind  are  wont  to 
call  the  second  principle  the  first  mind  :**  namely,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
nindSb  Consequently,  the  meaning  of  the  writer  of  the  oracles  will  not  be,  that  he 
himialf  is  accustomed  to  assign  the  second  pbce  in  the  Trinity  to  mind,  while  the 
rest  of  men  give  it  the  first  place,  but  simply  that  this  mind  which  holds  the  second 
plaee  in  the  principles  of  things  is  commonly  called  the  first  mind  :  from  which  it  by 
BO  means  follows  that  there  were  some  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  firrt  and  highest 
principle. 

'  0pp.  p.  80.  ed.  Fidni. 

TOI--  II.  c  e 
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tho3c  ancient  philosophers,  wc  iti  no  wavrbc  Nowc  ^fiX"'  "^ 
Mind  always  rules  over  the  whole  nniverae;"  yet  does  he  idd 
afterwards,*  ori  TiovQ  lart  yivodariic  roE  vavrav  airfou,  "tint 
Mind  U  (not  absolutely  the  first  printuple,  but)  cognate  wilii 
the  cause  of  all  things ;"  and  that  therefore  it  rules  over  ill 
things,  with,  and  in  a  kind  of  subordination  to  that  first  p 
ciple, 
when  Plato  affirms  that  Mind,  or  hia  second  divine  hypuetuii,  it 


first  prip- 


ciple,  which  is,  "  Tagnthon,"  or  the  "  highest  Good.' 
when  Plato  affirms  that  Mind,  or  hia  second  divine  hy, 
yivoviTTt}/;  with  the  first,  it  is  all  one  as  if  he  should  have  si 
that  it  is  iTttyytvfiCt  nid  ofiotiS^Q,  and  o/ioytv^Q,  with  it ;  ill 
which  words  are  used  by  Athanasius,  as  synoDymiiuB  with  ipv 
oAatoc,  "  co-essontial,"  or  "  con-substantiaL"  Si>  that  Plato  here 
plainly  and  expressly  agrees,  or  srnibolizes,  not  with  the  doctriw 
of  Arius,  but  with  that  of  the  Niceue  council  and  Athanasiui; 
that  the  second  hypostasis  of  the  Trinity,  whether  called  Ibtiod, 
or  Word,  or  Son,  is  not  ETf(M)u(Tit>Ci  but  yimvvrii^  or  o/iooiwt, 
" co-Gssential "  or  "  con-«ubstantial "  witn  the  first;  and  there- 
fore not  a  creature.* 

■  Page  30. 

*  Wliethcr  tliis  |iauH~c  of  Plato  'in  vo?c,  "'  mini,  sni  oii  in  most  intimaie  »«icu- 
tinn  with  what  he  ntIS  the  paed,  irill  mucli  nvist  Vtie  cnuae  of  Dr.  Ciidsorlh,  1  m 
very  mucli  dispnewl  to  doubu  For  if  vtIibI  he  mn  in  the  part  iif  hi»  I'hilebiu  refcnrf 
lo  be  ottcnliVL-lr  uiuiriiieJ,  the  vovi  or  mind  lie  ijivhIm  of,  it  not  b  person  or  ditiM 
hypottRii),  but  lliu  wiwlo^ii  iif  God  irliirfi  cannot  be  ncpiiratwl  fn.m  hU  ewencc  nap. 
in  thought.  In  tlie  heginning  of  the  diMputnlinn,  indeed,  the  philotnpher 'eipmwi 
bimwlf  MB  if  lie  vsit  iprakinji  of  a  |icreon  :  Ua  he  nt«  the  trine  men  who  had  aveittd 
voPCi  u' miiid,"  lu  be  the  king  of  hciivvn  and  curth  :"  ttatirfc  r<)p,  im/ifwHrnt, 
SHTi  lie,  p.  79.  01  ffo(>Di,  ij  vovz  tin  ffeoAi&s  iitiy  OMpavou  tai  j^s :  punge) 
umilar  to  irhich  nre  to  bL>  niet  with  niao  in  other  partn  of  tlic  dinputation.  But  ahm 
the  whole  tenor  nnil  cuntvi  iif  liis  diwciurie  is  ciiimined.  it  bccomei  auflicientlT  obiinin 
thot  lie  mcniit  umpl.v  to  incutcmc  thut  that  tlic  entire  unirerM  was  framed  ind  .t 
ndministered  by  min^  or  lupreine  wisdom,  and  conser|uent[y,  ihnt  the  fuuntain  of  «ll 
And,  indeed,  he  •ODietlmes  nreltv  eleailr  o    ' 


fhLs.  For  einmple,  p.  80.  he  siiyi :  Opuovy  tv  alv  rp  tou  ^lAc  Ipilt  ^Irait  /3a*i^iciv 
piv  •('Vx^y.  paniXitby  ?i  vovy  tftlymir^at  iid  riv  rfls  alriac  Hvajui;  "  The»e- 
hie  vou  will  8.iy  that  n  kingly  soul  und  ■  kin<>1y  mind  exiat  in  the  nature  of  Jupitn 
for  God)  himself,  by  virtue  of  the  cause."  He  is  speaking  (liercfbrc  ijf  a  mind  that  ii 
in  God,  OS  a  quality  or  virtue.  Xay,  the  very  scope  of  the  entire  dialogue  ibiiwi  thi> 
til  be  the  cow.  Iii  it  hu  ennipare*  voe^  nr  mind  with  pleaiure,  and  inquire*  whidi  uf 
the  two  is  prcfemhle  nnd  mare  condudre  to  a  happy  life.  Now.  if  voic  were  s 
penmn,  tuch  a  comparison  would  be  nhturd  nnd  futile,  and  the  philosopher  would  he 
proposing  the  most  ridiculous  <|uesIion  :  Whether  pleasure  or  the  sini  of  God  eoDiri' 
hules  more  to  human  felicity.    The  li^nvq.  or  p'eature,  which  Plato  sjieaks  of  mu>l 

neither  would  he  assert  mind  to  he  sui-h.  Hut  what  is  of  stili  f;reateT  weight,  Pltln 
denies  the  supreme  rdicily  of  man  to  consist  in  i'Ou[  or  mind  alone  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  dialoipie  mentions  many  oilier  things,  whieh  in  addition  to  mind  are  necensary 
toward*  a  happy  YiTe.  Uut  if  niinrl  were  n  pemm  nnd  that  the  second  perwm  of  the 
divinity,  HMGciatcd  by  nn  indissoluble  bond  with  the  iirat,  it  would  hale  been  insane  in 
Plato  lo  r«juire  anything  more  towards  perfect  human  happiness  than  the  |  onscsBon  ef 
veSs  or  the  lecmiit  person  in  Ifie  Deity.  To  those  who  arc  not  yet  satisfied  Ihsl 
Plato's  vovQ,  which  he  discouises  of  in  his  I'hilebus.  is  not  a  penon  but  a  mental 
notion  and  virtue,  perhaps  no  argument  will  be  sufficiently  convindng  ;  nemtheles. 
I  shall  add  one  nr  two  thinfcs.  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  remove  the  doubts  of  the 
moal  Meptical.     In  the  first  place,  I  would  call  attention  to  this  pliilosopher^  own 
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And  then,  as  for  the  third  hypostasis,  called  Psyche,  or  the 
iperior  mundane  soul,  Plato,  in  his  Cratylus,  bestowing  the 
ame  of  Zeus,  that  is,  of  the  supreme  God  upon  it,  and  etymo- 
>gizing  the  same  from  ^uv,  adds  these  words  concerning  it : 
)v  yap  itrnv  fifuv  leal  roig  aXXoig  iratriv,  ofrrig  iorriv  alriog  fiaAXoy 
ov  Kyv,  ri  6  opxcuv  r€  ical  (iafTiXavg  riov  vaimavy  "There  is 
othing  which  is  more  the  cause  of  life  to  us  and  other  animals, 

efinition  of  mind  ;  which  is  to  be  found  in  p.   94.  not  &r  fr(An  the  end  of  the 
iAlo}(ue.     Novf  ^^,  wiys  he,  fiToi  ravrbv  Kai  ^Xfj^ud  iffTiv,  ^  vdvruv  b^oioTarov 
ai  iXTi^itrrarov,  **  Mind  is  either  the  same  as  truth,  or  the  mrst  similar  to  it  of  all 
hings,  and  most  true."      Let  us  suppose  mind  to  be  a  person :  therefore,  if  nve  are  to 
»Uow  this  defiiution,  truth,  to  which  mind  is  said  to  be  most  similar,  will  also  be  a 
lerson.     Consequently,  those  who  consider  this  to  be  absurd,  and  are  unwilling  to  rank 
mth  among  persons,  must  also  exclude  Plato*s  mind  from  the  same  category.    Again, 
he  words  vovc,  iwiarrf/ttif  ^pdyr/mc^  I  observe  are  used  by  Plato  in  this  dialogue  in- 
liscriminately,  and  as  possessing  one  and  the  same  signification.     I  shall  give  some 
•lamples  from  ]>.  94.  where  he  frequently  confounds  and  interchanges  these  terms. 
Plato  is  inquiring,  whether  there  is  more  moderation  in  mind  or  in  pleasure.     But  in 
his  question  he  employs  the  word   ^p6vti<rtQ  instead  of  vovq,  which  he  otherwise 
nakes  use  of.     OitKOvv  r6  furd  tovto  rf)v  fierpioTfira  it^  o^twc  <rcl^ai,  wSripov 
hiovrf  ^p6vi^<rti$tQt  fi  ^povtimg  y|Ooi/^c  ^Xiiut  JceKrifrai,  **  The  next  thing  to  be  in- 
quired mto  is  moderation,  whether  pleaisure  possesses  more  of  it  than  wisdom,  or 
wisdom  than  pleasure."    Some  wiW  suppose  perhaps  that  fp6vfi9ic  is  here  -different 
from  vot»Ci   hut  sucli  supposition   is  completely  overthrown  by  the  answer  to  the 
question,  which  pro%C8  beyond  a  doubt  that  in  Pluto^j  discourse,  iirurTfifiri,  voiiCt  and 
fp^rifTiQ  are    synonynious :  Oluai  ydp,    r/^ov^c  /*<»'  «««  vtptxnptiaQ  ohfkv  tup 
ipTimv  vri^vKOc  dfitrpoTipov  tvpilv  av  riva'  NOY*  H  Kot  '£ni£TH'MH£  i/Jifit- 
rpdrtpov  oh^  av  tv  iroTt^  **  I  »)nsider,  indeed,  that  nothing  can  be  found  more  im- 
moderate than  pleasure  and  joy  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  nothing  more  moderate  than 
mind  and  wisdom.'*^     A  little  afterwards,  he  so  associates  mind  and  ^p6vri(ric  together, 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  meant  one  and  the  same  thing  by  them  : 
*Ap  o^t/  «PO'NHi:iN  fii¥  Kai  NOY^N  ovhis  vdtiroTt  altrxphv  iUtv,  "^No  one  ever 
•aw  mind  and  wisdom  deformed.*'     And  again:    T6    roivw  rpirov    N0Y*N    rot 
♦PO'NHXIN  ri^«ic,  oi/i:  &v  fiiya  ri  rrig  dXti^dac  irapiKiX^oig,  **  Putting  mind 
and  wisdom  as  the  third,  you  will  not  depart  far  from  the  truth."     Lastly,  I  shall 
appeal  to  certain  queries  concerning  mind  proposed  by  Plato  at  the  close  of  fhe 
dialogue.     Socrates  asks,  whether  mind  or  pleasure  is  more  nearly  allied  to  'tiuth. 
Secondly,  whether  mind  or  pleasure  is  more  beautiful.    ?  Thirdly,  in  which  of  the  ^iro 
t'  ere  is  more  moderation.    Now,  who  on  hearing  these  questions  will  not  immediately 
decide  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  introiluced  by  Plato  in  his  Philobus  to  be  a 
diTine  hypostasis  or  f^erson  ?    I  have  been  jierhaps  somewhat  prolix  on  so  plain  and 
easy  a  matter :  but  I  have  had  my  reasons  for  being  so.    Those  who  elicit  a  trinity 
from  tbe  writings  of  Plato,  reckon  his  Philebns  and  the  disputation  concerning  mind 
in  this  dialogue  among  the  principal  supports  of  their  cause.     Hence  it  was  necessary 
to  abow  at  some  length  that  the  Platonic  trinity  would  be  to  be  despaired  of,  if  its 
abettors  were  in  possession  of  no  other  arguments  m  its  favour.     Besides,  I  considered 
it  to  be  worth  while  to  caution  the  readers  of  Plato  by  an  example  against  a  hasty  and 
inattentive  pemsal  of  the  books  of  a  philosopher,  whose  diction  approaches  closely  to 
the  poetic,  and  has  deceived  more  than  one  of  the  learned  even  by  iu  flowers  and 
fignrea     Not  to  mention  that  the  persons  who  are  once  seised  with  an  extravagant 
admiration  of  PUto,  are  generally  of  that  class  that  they  rarely  renounce  their  opinions 
nnlcM  overwhelmed  as  it  were  by  arguments. 

Tbe  fidlacy  of  what  the  learned  Doctor  here  advances  respecting  the  agreement  of 
Plato  and  Athanasius  on  the  subject  of  the  second  person  of  the  divinity,  is  already 
apparent  from  these  observations :  nor  indeed  would  there  be  much  weight  in  it,  even 
■appNOting  mind  in  Plato^  Philebus  to  be  a  divine  person.  For  what  sort  of  reasoning 
it  thia :  The  word  ytvovfmic  employed  by  Plato,  and  ovyytvrjc  and  hfioiiiiiQ  used 
hf  Athanaiius,  are  pretty  nearly  synonymous :  therefore  Plato  and  Athanasius  do  not 
difbr  in  opinion  ? 

C  C    2 
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than  this  prince  and  king  of  all  thiDgs ;  and  that  ihi 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Zeus,  because  it  is  by  h 
aniniaU  live."  And  yet  that  all  thia  was  properly  me 
of  the  third  hypostasis  of  his  trinity,  called  Psyche, 
from  those  words  of  his  that  follow ;  where  be  ei 
poetic  mythology  before  mentioned,  making  Zeus  to 
of  ChronoB :  EEA070V  ii,  ittyaXifZ  rtvof  Siavotat  m 
rav  Ala,  "  It  is  agreeable  to  reason  that  Zeus  sbo 
progeny  or  offspring  of  a  certain  great  mind."  N 
and  ytvoiiarri^  are  equivalent  terms  also;  and  ther 
here  uiakes  the  third  hypostasis  of  bia  trinity  liki 
6;uooti(T(oe,  "  co-eBsenlial"  with  the  second ;  as  ht 
made  the  second  co-essential  with  the  first.' 

It  is  true,  that  by  the  Z^}i{ovpfoc,  or  "  Opifieer" 
commonly  meant  ffous  or  Intellect,  his  second 
(Plotinus  affirming  as  much,*  ^nfuoupyh^  6  voiJc  tWa 
Demiurgua  to  Plato  is  Intellect.")  Nevertheless,  bol 
and  Plotinus,  and  other  Platonists,  called  his  third 
also  Sq^foupyof,  "  the  artificer"  or  "opifieer"  of 
world ;  some  of  them  making  hiin  to  be  the  second  frt 
Intellect;  others  the  third  from  the  6rst  Good,  t} 
cause  of  all  thing.";  who  was  by  Attieus  and  Ami 
Demiurgus  also.  ^Vhcreforc,  as  was  before  suggestec 
to  the  genuine  and  ancient  Platonic  doctrine,  all 
hypostases  were  the  joint-creators  of  the  whole  world 
tilings  besides  themselves,  as  Ficinus  more  than  on 
the  tenor  lhcreof,t  Hi  Tres  uno  quodam  consensu 
ducunt,  "  These  three  with  one  common  consent  ; 

'  Th«e  pBMBgci  vhicti  occur  in  PJslo'*  CiBtjIui,  a  book  replete  vilh 
lofpcal  absurd itiei,  p.  262.  opp.  nre  dragged  into  the  present  qaeiUan  wi 
rcDWn.  1.  Dr.  Cudvorlh  utumea  that  Plato  ia  ■  peaking  in  tbe  fint 
third  penon  of  his  Trinity,  or  supramundane  l^ln'y-  Tliii,  honever,  h 
piOTea.  For  Plato  neither  makes  nnv  mentina  i>l'  a  soul  or  i{'tix4<  nor 
nature  vMeh  he  calli  2!eU9  tn  be  the  soul  af  Ihe  world.  If  the  learned 
tnn*  thai  Plata  ii  here  ipealung  of  (he  soul  of  (he  world,  mm-ly  bfci 
Jupiter  to  be  (he  cniue  of  life  to  all,  the  conjecture  is  certoinlr  a  b 
figment  of  the  junior  Plntonic  sthool  respecting  the  tiro  Muls  of  the  wo 
been  disposed  of  by  ui  a  little  above.  II.  In  the  other  pawges  wh( 
called  the  progeny  of  a  certain  grent  mind,  our  excellent  author  doi 
which  the  loTcra  of  truth  will  not  very  readily  approve  of.  I,  He  take^ 
that  Zeus  or  Jupiter  is  (he  wul  of  the  world :  which  Plato,  hoverer, 

Itoles.     2. 

Ihew 


haie  lepudisted  this  opinion,  I  imagine,  if  he  had  only  paid  due  attenUi 
rivic  •  "hich  ahoAS  that  the  diicounc  is  of  one  thing  out  of  majiy, 
singular  and  unique  nature,  such  as  the  second  divine  hypostaiis.  3. 
abuses  the  word  iryovoi.  For  *ho  would  ensiiy  tolerate  this  reasoning 
yivovaTifq  Bre  pretty  nearly  equivalent  in  nensc;  therefore,  the  third  h; 
Trinity,  which  ii  railed  by  Plato  tt^jovoQ,  is  equal  to  (he  second  hypor 
heapidieB  the  Icrm  yivousrtjc  ?  Somelfiing  has  already  been  said 
passage  of  Plato  elsewhere. 
■  £naead  S.  lib.  1 .     [Cap.  B.  p.  489.].  t  In  Plotinus,  Ennt 
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things  ;**  and  before  him  Proclus,  Uavra  avtiprnTai  rov  ivog  Sea 
vov  fiiv  Koi  T/a;x5c>  "  AH  things  depend  upon  the  first  One,  by 
Mind  and  Soul ;"  and  accordingly  we  shall  conclude  in  the  wordHs 
of  Porphyrius,  that  the  true  and  real  Deity,  according  to  Plato, 
extends  to  three  divine  hypostases,  the  last  whereof  is  Psyche 
or  SouL^ 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  Arius  did  not  so  much 
Platonize,  as  the  Nicene  fathers  and  Athanasius ;  who  notwith- 
standing made  not  Plato,  but  the  Scripture,  together  with 
reason  deducing  natural  consequences  therefrom,  their  founda- 
tion. And  that  the  Platonic  trinity  was  a  certain  middle  thing 
also  betwixt  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  and  that  of  Arius,  it  being 
neither  a  trinity  of  words  only,  or  logical  notions,  or  mere  modes, 
but  a  trinity  of  hypostases ;  nor  vet  a  jumbled  confusion  of  God 
and  creature  (things  heterousious)  together ;  neither  the  second 
nor  third  of  them  being  creatures,  or  made  in  time,  but  all 
eternal,  infinite,  and  creators. 

But  that  it  may  yet  more  fully  appear  how  far  the  most 
refined  Platonic  and  Parmenidian^  or  Pythagoric  trinity,  doth 
either  agree  or  disagree  with  the  Scripture  doctrine,  and  that  of 
the  Christian  church  in  several  ages;  we  shall  here  further 
observe  two  things  concerning  it.  The  first  whereof  is  this,  that 
though  the  genuine  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans  supposed  none 
of  their  three  archical  hypostases  to  be  indeed  creatures,  but  all 
of  them  eternal,  necessarily  existent,  and  universal  or  infinite, 
and  consequently  creators  of  the  whole  world;    yet  did  they 

*  It  is  so,  88  the  learned  Doctor  states.  There  is  a  mighty  conflict  among  the 
Platonists  as  to  which  place  in  the  Trinity  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  architect  or 
^if/iiovpyic  of  all  things.  We  hare  already  shown  from  the  Timseus  that  Plato  did 
not  diatingnish  this  Creator  of  the  world  from  the  Supreme  God  :  and  that  many  others 
agreed  with  him  in  this  opinion  is  beyond  question.  But  the  emperor  Julian  makes 
him  to  be  the  second  from  the  supreme  God  ;  and  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  others,  the 
third.  Nay,  Proclus  even  goes  so  fiur  as  to  rank  the  opificer  of  the  world  in  the  fourth 
place  from  the  first  cause.  On  which  dissension  and  its  causes  I  am  not  disposed  to 
waste  space  and  time  by  entering  into  a  lengthened  comment.  I  cannot,  however,  but 
admire  the  conclusion  which  the  learned  Doctor  draws  from  this  discord  of  the 
Platonists  in  respect  to  the  opificer  of  the  world  and  its  place  in  the  Triad.  He  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  proof  that  they  ascribed  the  construction  of  the  world  to  all  the  three 
persons  of  the  divinity,  and  therefore,  may  not  improperly  be  classed  with  the  Chris- 
tians, who  it  is  well-known  refer  the  works  which  they  call  external  to  the  whole  of  the 
most  Holy  Trinity.  We  shall  easily  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  he  is  right  or  not  in 
this  supposition  by  merely  exhibiting  his  argument  in  its  naked  form.  The  Platonists 
are  at  Tariance  as  to  which  of  their  three  hypostases,  the  name  of  opificer  or  architect 
of  the  world  is  to  be  assigned  :  therefore,  they  considered  this  name  to  belong  to  all 
the  three  persons  conjointly  and  not  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular.  Most  assuredly, 
if  there  is  no  friult  in  this  logic,  I  should  think  we  ought  to  approve  also  of  the 
following :  Critics  disagree  among  each  other  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  dialogue,  De 
Caoisis  Corrupts^  Eloquentiss,  usually  appended  to  Quinctilian  :  some  suppose 
QnincdliaD,  some  Tacitus,  some  Suetonius  to  be  the  writer  :  it  is  evident  therefore, 
from  this  contest  that  the  work  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  one  of  these  men  but  to 
all  of  Uiem  together.  The  Platonists,  I  fauicy,  would  have  abstained  from  this  contro- 
versy, and  not  spent  much  thought  upon  the  pkioe  of  the  ffifiiovpybc  in  their  Trinity, 
if  thiey  had  been  unanimous  in  supposing  this  office  to  be,  not  proper  to  one  person,  but 
common  to  all. 
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ncvertlielces  tisaert  an  essential  dependence  of  tfao  second  hypot- 
taaia  upon  the  first,  as  abo  of  the  third  both  upon  the  fint  ind 
second ;  ti^ethcr  with  s  gradual  subordiDation  in  them.  Tbu 
Flutinu;*,  writing  of  the  ^neration  of  the  eternal  Intelled, 
which  is  the  second  in  the  Platonic  trinity,  and  answers  to  tlie 
Son  or  Word  in  the  Christian  :*  To  Si  ait  rfktiov,  ai\  mi  iiitw 
ytvv^,  Kol  'EAA'TTON  Si  iaoroi  ytvv^.  Tf  ovv  jfpp  wyH  td* 
rtXnordrov  Xtytiv;  /iqSt'v  aw'  uvtov  ytvvqv,  v  to  filjlart  fUr 
aiiTOV'  JAlyttnov  ii  ftir'  avrov  NoOv'  tal  Aifrrcpov.  Kal  yep  upf  o 
Nouc  EKtTvov,  Koi  StiTai  avrov  it6vov  Ixtlvos  Si  roirou  ovSt'v.  Ksl 
ro  ytwuifttvov  aiia  KottrTovoq  vov,  vouv  uvat.  Kai  Epfiirw 
itTravTiitv  o  NoSci  ori  r  aWa  fUr  avrov.  OIov  Kml  ij  i^X^  ^OT"* 
i^v  Ktil  v  ivipytia  rt^,  "  That  which  is  always  perfect,  eeoento 
what  U  ctcmnl,  and  that  which  it  generates,  is  always  less  thin 
itself.  What  sLikll  we  therefore  say  of  the  most  absolutely 
perfect  Being  of  all  V  Does  that  produce  nothing  from  itselt? 
or  rulhcr  docs  it  not  produce  the  greatest  of  all  things  after  it! 
Now,  the  frrentest  of  nil  things  after  tlie  most  absolutely  perfect 
Being,  is  Mind  ur  Intellect ;  und  this  is  second  to  it.  i  or  Mind 
bcholdctli  this  ns  its  father,  and  etaiidcth  in  need  of  nothiog  elM 
besides  it :  wliercas  thnt  first  principal  standeth  in  need  of  no 
mind  or  intellect.  What  is  generated  fron]  that  which  it 
better  than  mind,  must  needs  be  luind  or  intellect;  because 
mind  is  better  th:in  all  other  things,  they  being  all  in  order 
of  nature  after  it  and  junior  to  it:  as  Psyche  itself,  or  the 
first  soul ;  fur  this  is  also  the  word  or  energy  of  mind,  ti 
that  is  the  word  and  energy  of  the  first  good."  Again,  the  same 
is  more  particularly  dei^Iarcd  by  him,  concerning  the  third  hypos- 
tasis called  Psyche,  that  as  it  essentially  depeudeth  upon  the  se- 
cond, so  is  it  gmduolly  subordinate,  or  some  way  inferior  to 
it  :t  ^v\iiv  yap  ytvv^^uu^,  voire  wt-rtAtioc.  Koi  yap  r^XEiovovTo, 

?tvv<(v  Itu,  Kai  fill  Sijvn/iiv  ovtrav  TorraoTtiv  ayovov  fcvnt"  Kpttrrov 
f  ou;^  oTuv  TE  iji'  ilvat,  ovS'  ivravOa  ro  yivvbifiti-ov,  aKX 
'EAA'TTON  ov.uBmXov  ilvai  oiroS,  "Perfect  Intellect  gene- 
rates soul ;  .and  it  being  perfect,  must  needn  generate,  for  so  great 
a  power  could  not  remain  sterile.  But  that  which  is  here  Iw 
gotten  also  cannot  be  greater  than  Its  liegctter ;  but  must  needs 
be  inferior  to  it,  as  being  the  image  thereof."  Elsewhere  the 
same  pliilosophcr,  calling  the  first  hyjmstasis  of  this  trinity 
Uranus,  the  second  Clironus,  and  the  third  Zeus,  (as  Plato  had 
done  before)  and  handsomely  allcgoriiing  that  fable,  concludes 
in  this  manner  concerning  Clironos,  or  the  second  of  these  :* 
Mtra^ir  wv  -rrarpo^  re  atittvovoQ,  k:ai  SIttovo^  vUvCi  "That  he  is 
in  a  middle  state  or  degree  betwixt  his  father,  who  is  greater, 
and  his  son,  who  is  less  and  inferior.'*     Again,  the  same  thing  is 
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"by  that  philosojAer  thus  asserted  in  general  :*  'Ev  rote  ycvvai- 
/ifvoiCj  oifK  i(TTi  irphg  to  avw,  aWa  irpb^  to  Kara)  )(juipHv,  "  In  the 
things  generated  from  eternity,  or  produced  by  way  of  natural 
emanation,  there  is  no  progress  upwards,  but  all  downwards, 
and  still  a  gradual  descent  into  greater  multiplicity."  We  shrll 
cite  but  only  one  passage  more  out  of  this  philosopher,  which 
containeth  something  of  argumentation  in  it  also  :t  Ov  raurov 
TO  i^  iKiivov  iKdvi^,  ii  ovv  fifj  TavTov^  ohSi  ye  j3Artov,  *'  That 
which  is  generated  or  emaneth  immediately  from  the  first  and 
highest  Being,  is  not  the  very  same  thing  with  it,  as  if  it  were 
nothing  but  that  repeated  a^ain  and  ingeminated ;  and  as  it  is 
not  the  same,  so  neither  can  it  be  better  tlian  it."  From  whence 
it  follows  that  it  must  needs  be  gradually  subordinate  and  inferior 
toitJ 

Wliicb  gradual  subordination  and  essential  dependence  of  the 
second  and  third  hypostases  upon  the  first,  is  by  these  Platonics 
illustrated  several  ways.  Ficinus  resembles  it  to  the  circulation 
of  water  when  some  heavy  body  falling  into  it,  its  superficies  is 
depressed,  and  from  thence  every  way  circularly  wrinkled. 
Auus  (saith  he)  sic  ferm^  profluit  ex  alio,  sicut  in  aqua  circulus 
dependet  a  circulo,  '^  One  of  these  divine  hypostases  doth  in  a 
manner  so  depend  upon  another,  as  one  circulation  of  water 
depends  upon  another."  Where  it  is  observable  also,  that  the 
wider  the  circulating  wave  grows,  still  hath  it  the  more  subsi- 
dence and  detumescence,  together  with  an  abatement  of  celerity, 
till  at  last  all  becomes  plain  and  smooth  again.  But,  by  the 
pagan  Platonists  themselves,  each  following  hypostasis  is  many 
times  said  to  be  ix^'^c  ^ai  rwTrocj  "a  print,  stamp,  or  impression" 
made  by  the  former,  like  the  signature  of  a  seal  upon  wax. 
Again,  it  is  often  called  by  them,  hkwv,  and  fiScuXov,  and  /lifiYifxaf 
"an  image,"  and  "representation,"  and  "imitation;"  which  if 
considered  in  audibles,  then  will  the  second  hypostasis  be  looked 
upon  as  the  echo  of  an  original  voice;  and  the  third  as  the 
repeated  echo,  or  echo  of  that  echo  :  as  if  both  the  second  and 
third  hypostases  were  but  certain  replications  of  the  first  original 

'  Ab  this  disputation  is  solely  upon  the  nature  of  that  Trinity  which  Dr.  Cud  worth 
•tyles  the  genuine  Platonict  and  not  of  the  one  which  was  inculcated  by  the  Alexan- 
drine school  subsequently  to  the  bitth  of  Christ,  and  which  the  leanied  Doctor  acknow- 
ledges  to  be  miserably  corrupt  and  wholly  unlike  the  true  Platonic,  it  will  doubtless  be 
asked  by  many,  why  he  explains  that  Trinity  by  reference  to  passages  of  Plotinus,  a 
man  deserving  of  almost  the  first  place  among  those  whom  he  calls  the  corruptors  uf 
the  old  Platonic  discipline.  Is  not  this  a  silent  confession  that  owing  to  the  lack 
of  ancient  monuments,  and  the  obscurity  of  Plato,  it  is  uncertain  what  this  phi- 
loiopher*^  opinion  was  upon  the  three  principles,  and  that  he  who  attempts  any  thing 
on  this  subject  must  have  recourse  to  the  junior  Platonists  rather  than  to  Plato 
himself?  But  such  being  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  whole  of  the  distinction 
between  the  genuine  opinion  of  Plato,  and  the  spurious  doctrine  of  the  PUtonists  on 
the  ^hree  persons  in  the  Deity  ? 

•  P.  518.     [Ennead  5.  lib.  3.  cap.  16.]        f  Ennead  5.  lib.  3.  cap.  15.    [p.  512.] 
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Deity  with  abatement :  which  though  not  accidental  or  evanid 
ones,  but  substantial,  yet  have  a  like  d^)endence  one  upon 
another,  and  a  gradual  subordination.     Or  if  it  be  considerei  in 
visibles,  then  will  the  second  hypoBtasiB  be  resembled  to  the 
image  of  a  face  in  a  glass,  and  the  third  to  the  image  of  thtt 
image  reflected  in  another  glass,  which  depend  upon  the  originil 
face,  and  have  a  gradual  abatement  of  the  vigour  thereof.    Or 
else  the  second  and  third  may  be  conceived  as  two  Parhelii,oraBa 
second  and  third  sun.     For  thus  does^  Plotinus  call  the  univenid 
Psyche,  or  third  hypostasis,  ciiccfva  veu  awZovaav  re  ^ci»c  IxtivWf 
^^the  image  of  Mind  (which  is  the  second)  retaining  much  of  the 
splendour  thereof."    W  hich  similitude  of  theirs,  not  withstanfngi 
they  would  not  have  to  be  squeezed  or  pressed  hard ;  bectiue 
they  acknowledge  that  there  is  something  of  dissimilitude  in 
them  also,  w4iich  then  would   be  forced  out  of  them.    Their 
meaning  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  as  an  image  in  a 
glass  is  said  hipov  ilvai,  essentially  to  belong  to  something  else, 
and  to  depend  upon  it ;  so  each  following  hypostasis  doth  essen- 
tially depend  upon  the  former  or  first,  and  hath  a  subordination 
to  it.     But  \ve  meet  with  no  expression  in  any  of  these  pagan 
Platonists  so  unhandsome  and  offensive  as  that  of  Philo*s,  in  hU 
second  book  of  all^ories :   Sk/o  Si  &tov  d  A070C  ovrov  iariv,  ^ 
KaOamp  bpyavi^  7rpoa\pf)(Ta/i£voc  aicoa/LiOTro/ei,  "  The  Word  is  the 
shadow,  of  God,  which  he  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  in  the 
making  of  the  world."     Notwithstanding  which,  the  same  writer 
doth  call  him  elsewhere,  more  honourably,  "  a  second  God,"  and 
*^  the  eon  of  the  first  God."     As  in  the  same  place  he  doth  also 
declare,  that  this  shadow  and  image  of  God  is  itself  the  arche- 
type of  other  things:  ASrf)   £c  17  (TKlOf  koX  loaavti  oTrcucoMcajHa, 
iripwv  iarlv  ap\iTV'n'ov9  wtnrep  6  S'toc  irapaSctyjUo  rfjc  eiicrfvocj  iv 
tTKlav    vvv\   k'(tcXy)ica,    ovTwg    ij   eiKwv   aXXo    yivirai,  TrapaSccy/ia, 
"  This  shadow  and  as  it  were,  image  (of  the  first  God)  is  itself 
the  archetype  and  pattern  of  others  things  below  it.     As  God  is 
the  pattern  of  this  image,  (which  we  call  his  shadow,)  so  is  this 
image  itself  another  pattern  or  paradigm  also."^     But  this  depen- 
dence and  subordination  of  the  divine  hypostases  is  most  fre- 
quently  illustrated  in   Platonic  writings,   by  the  ticXafitpiQ  or 
aTTavyatTfia,  the  effulgency  or  outnshining  of  light  and  splendour 
from  the  sun,  and  other  luminous  bodies ;  the  "  Nous,"  or  second 

*  Ennead.  5.  lib.  l.cap.  (j.  p.  4B7. 

*  Both  these  passages  of  Philo  occur  lib.  2.  Allegor.  p.  79.  opp.  But  the  second  is 
exhibited  here  in  a  more  correct  form  than  in  the  editions,  which  have  the  reading 
f  rcpov  and  cicXiycov  instead  of  irkptav  and  clcXiyca,  as  required  bj  the  context.  I  have 
explained  Philo's  ophiion  of  the  Word  at  great  length  above,  and  any  one  who  reads  my 
remarks  will  easily  understand  the  force  and  meaning  of  the  words  quoted  from  him  in 
this  place.  For  the  learned  Doctor's  reprehension  of  them,  as  harsh  and  oifensire,  pro- 
ceeds solely  from  his  supposing  Philo*^  sentiments  concerning  the  Word  to  be  ftr  difie* 
rent  from  tlint  which  we  have  shown  by  most  weighty  arguments  he  really  entertained. 
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l^ypostasis  being  resembled  to  that  radious  eflfulgency,  which 
inimediately  encompassing  tliem,  is  beheld  together  with  then), 
^nd,  as  the  astronomers  tell  us,  augments  their  apparent  diameter, 
^Hd  makes  it  bigger  than  the  true,  when  they  are  beheld  through 
^lescopes,  cutting  off  those  luxuriant  and  circumambient  rays. 
-A^iid  the  third  hypostasis  is  resembled  to  the  remoter  and  more 
distant  splendour,  which  circling  still  gradually  decreaseth.  Thus 
-f^lotinus,*  Ilaic  ovv  Kairl  Set  vorifrai  ttcoI  zkeivo  filvovy7np(\afiypiv 
*^  avTov  filvf  iK  alrrov  S^  ;ili/oiToc>  oiov  rtXiov  to  ircpt  auro  Xa/A- 
'9rpov,  Sjfrmp  irepi^iov,  i^  avrov  atl  yevvdjfuvov  fxivovrogy  "  How 
Bbould  we  consider  this  second  hypostasis  otherwise  than  as  the 
circumfused  splendour  which  encompasseth  the  body  of  the  sun  ; 
and  from  that  always  remaining  is  perpetually  generated  anew." 
Bat  this  essential  dependence,  and  gradual  subordination  of 
hypostases,  in  the  Platonic  trinity,  will  yet  more  fully  appear 
from  those  particular  distinctive  characters  whicli  are  given  to 
each  of  them.  For  the  first  of  these  is  often  said  to  be'^Ev  irpd 
iravrcuv,  "  one  before  all  things ;"  a  simple  unity,  which  virtually 
containeth  all  things.  And  as  Plotinus  writes,t  Ovrwg  cT^e 
vavra  wg  /xri  SiaKeKpifxtva^  ra  Si  iv  Sevripti^  ScEiclicjotro  rtf  Ao^c^i, 
'^This  so  containeth  all  things,  as  not  being  yet  secrete  and 
distinct;  whereas  in  the  second  they  are  discerned  and  dis- 
tinguished by  reason :"  that  is,  they  are  actually  distinguished 
in  their  ideas ;  whereas  the  first  is  the  simple  and  second  power 
of  all  things.  Wherefore  the  second  was  called  by  Parmenides, 
*Ev  iravra,  "  one  actually  all  things ;"  that  is,  in  their  distinct 
ideas.  And  the  third,  according  to  the  same  philosopher,  as 
Plotinus*^  tells  us,  was^'Ev  koX  iravray  "one  and  all  things;"  as 
having  still  more  multiplicity  and  alterity  in  it.  One  effectively 
all  things.  That  which  doth  actively  display,  and  produce  into 
being,  what  was  virtually  or  potentially  contained  m  the  first ; 
and  ideally  or  exemplarily  in  the  second.  Accordingly,  the  first 
of  these  is  sometimes  said  to  be  llavra  Iv(ic(1jc>  ^^all  things 
unitively ;"  the  second  llavra  vocpcuo  "all  things  intellectually;" 
and  the  third,  llaura  \pv\iKwgy  "all  thingsjanimally;"  that  is, 
self-moveably,  actively,  and  productively."  Again,  the  first  of 
these  is  commonly  styled  T'  ayaOoify  "  the  Good,  or  Goodness 
itself,  above  Mind  and  Understanding,"  and  also  inrepovmovy 
**  above  essence,"  inetiable  and  incomprehensible.  And  some- 
times also  ipwg  cnrXovVy  "a  simple  light;"  the  second  NoDc, 
A<Jyoc>  So0fa,  "  Unity  and  Goodness  "  only  by  participation,  or 
*AyadoccSnC9  "  Boniform,"  but  essentially  and  formally  ;  Mind, 
or  Understanding,  Reason,  and  Wisdom,  all-comprehending,  or 
infinite  Knowledge.     The  third,  '^vxm  *'  Self-moveable  Soul ;" 

•  P.  487.     fEnnead  5.  lib.  1.  cap.  6.] 
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Ciooducss  and  Wisdom  by  pnrticiMttOD,  bat  eaaeatiillj  ind 
formnllj,  lufiiiite  Solf-activity,  or  Efiect'iTeoees ;  infinite,  letin, 
perceptive,  and  animadvereiTe  power.  Sometimes  it  is  itfled 
also  'Ai^poSiVqand'Epuic,  "VeiiuB"  and  "Love;"  butdifienntly 
from  that  of  tlie  first  Good,  whicli  is  Love  too ;  but  a  Lote  m 
redundancy,  or  overflowing  fulnead  and  fecundi^  :*  '0»  y*p 
TtXiiov,  r(>>  unhlv  Z>}Tttv,  jUi]  6t  t\ttv,  fiTi  Si  ^ta^ai,  oiov  vwtpmit, 
Kai  TO  viripwXTiptq  atirou  irnrotnKi  iravta,  "  That  which  bong 
absolutely  perfect,  and  seeking,  or  wanting  notbing,  as  it  vere, 
overflowed;  and  by  ita  exuberant  redundancy  prodaced  ill 
tiling."  Whereas  this  latter  is  a  Love  of  infinite  activity.  Of 
the  first,  it  is  siiid,  bv  Plot inus,  that  it  is  avivlpyttrac,  "  'bore 
nil  manner  of  action,  for  which  cause,  the  making  of  die  worid 
is  not  properly  ascribed  to  him,  though  be  be  the  original  fonn- 
tain  oi  all:  according  to  that  of  Numcmus,t  Kol  yap  omSr 
fitovpytiv  itnt  \i>iwv  rov  irpwTOv,  ical  too  itifuovpyovvrof  On* 
(rou  ui'oii)  \pi)  tlvai,  Kot  vofid^KT^at  irarlpa  tov  Vfiwrov  inr, 
"  Neither  is  it  fit  to  atlributc  the  architecture  of  the  world  to 
the  first  God,  but  rather  to  account  him  the  father  of  that  God 
who  13  the  iirtificcr."  Who  again  speaks  further  to  the  siinie 
purjiosc  thns  ;  Tot>  fifv  irfiurov  Qihr  apyitv  ilvat  t^yaiv  ^Ufirav- 
Tcop  KOI  (iamXh,  "  It  is  to  be  acknowledged,  tliat  tlic  first  God 
is  void  of  all  manner  of  work  or  action,  he  being  the  king  of  all 
things."  Of  the  second,  to  whom  the  energy  of  intellection  ii 
attributed.  It  is  said,  notwithstanding,  that  his  olala  is  bU 
ivtpytta,  bis  "  essence  "  his  "  ojienition  ;"  and  that  he  is  aavtint 
nSialtt,  though  a  "multiform,"  yet  an  " immoveable  nature." 
He  therefore  is  projicrly  cidlcd  the  Ueniiurgus,  as  the  contriving 
architect,  or  artificer,  in  whom  the  arcltctypnl  world  is  contained, 
and  the  first  paradigm,  or  pattern  of  the  whole  universe.  But 
the  third  is  a  kind  of  moveable  deity :  To  a-fp!  jiovv  tcnnO- 
fifi'ov  (as  Plotinua  speaks)  k-n!  I'ou  ^wc,  koJ  'x^oc  «^>i(>T(ifif»o» 
iKtSvov,  "  That,  which  inoveth  alHiut  iVlind,  or  Intellect,  die 
light  or  eft'iilgcncy  thereof,  and  its  print,  or  signature,  wlwch 
always  depcndeth  upon  it,  and  actelh  according  to  it."  This  a 
that  which  reduces  both  the  fecundity  of  the  first  simple  Good, 
and  also  the  immoveable  wisdom  and  architectonic  contrivance 
of  the  second  into  act  or  energy.  This  is  the  immediate,  ^t 
as  it  were,  manuary  Opificer  of  the  whole  world,  and  r6  iryi/iw- 
iiovt-  TOV  TTonroci  "  that  which  actually  governs,  rules,  and  pre- 
eideth  over  all."  Amclius,  in  tliat  passage  of  liis  before  cited 
out  of  Proclus,  calling  these  three  divine  hypostases  three 
Alinds,  and  three  Kings,  styles  the  first  of  them,  Tou  oira, 
"  Him  that  is  ;"*  the  second  Tov  t\ovTa,  "  IIliu  that  hath;"  sud 
the   third   Toe  o/iuvra,   "  Him   that  lieholde."     In  whi<^  ex- 
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pressions,   though  peculiar  to  himself,  he  denotes  an  essential 
dependence,  and  gradual  subordination  in  them. 

Now  that  which  is  most  liable  to  exception,  in  this  Platonic 
scale,  or  gradation  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  be  the  difference 
l>etwixt  the  first  and  the  second.  For  whereas  the  essential 
character  of  the  second  is  made  to  be  understanding,  reason,  and 
wisdom,  it  seems  to  follow  from  hence,  that  either  the  first  and 
the  second  are  really  nothing  else  but  two  different  names,  or 
inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  same  thing ;  or  else,  if 
they  be  distinct  hypostases,  or  persons,  that  the  first  of  them 
must  needs  be  avovg  and  aXoyog,  "  devoid  of  mind,  reason,"  and 
'*  wisdom ;"  which  would  be  very  absurd.  To  which,  all  the 
reply  we  can  make  is  as  follows :  first,  that  this  is  indeed  one 
peculiar  arcanum  of  the  Platonic  and  Pythagoric  theology 
(which  yet  seems  to  have  been  first  derived  from  Orpheus  and 
the  Egyptians,  or  rather  from  the  Hebrews  themselves),  that 
whereas  the  pagan  theologers  generally  concluded,  vovv  Travrwv 
TTpoyevltrrarovy  "tliat  Mind  and  Understanding,  properly  so 
called^  was  the  oldest  of  all  things,"  the  highest  principle  and 
first  original  of  the  world ;  those  others  placed  something  above 
it,  and  consequently  made  it  to  be  not  ttie  first,  but  the  second. 
Which  they  did  chiefly  upon  these  three  following  grounds. 
First,  because  understanding,  reason,  knowledge,  and  wisdom, 
cannot  be  conceived,  by  us  mortals,  otherwise  than  so  as  to  con- 
tain something  of  multiplicity  in  them ;  whereas  it  seems  most 
reasonable  to  make  the  first  principle  of  all,  not  to  be  number  or 
multitude,  but  a  perfect  Monad,  or  Unity.  Thus  Plotinus  :* 
^A6pi<rTOv  fitv  vorimg  (S<nrtp  6\Ltg^  bpil^oiiivi]  8l  xmo  rov  voijrov* 
Sio  KcX  elpriraL  cic  Trjg  aopirrrov  ovaSog  ical  rov  ivog  ra  EiSri  Ka\  oc 
aptOfiol'  Tovro  yap  6  vovg,  8(o  ov\  inrXovg^  aWa  ttoXXo,  &C. 
**  Intellection,  as  well  as  vision,  is  in  its  own  nature  an  indefinite 
thing,  and  is  determined  by  the  intelligible :  therefore  it  is  said, 
that  ideas,  as  numbers,  are  begotten  from  infinite  duality  and 
unity ;  and  such  is  intellect,  which  consequently  is  not  simple, 
but  many,  it  contemplating  many  ideas ;  and  being  compounded 
of  two,  that  which  is  understood,  and  that  which  understands." 
And  again  elsewhere  :t  To  Trpb  rov  icoa/uov  vortrovy  ovtb  vovg 
6vrB  Koafiog  voijroc,  aTrXouorcpov  St'  oh  yap  Ik  ttoXXoG  ttoXv, 
aXXa  TO  TroXi  rovro  i^  oh  ttoXXoO,  &c.  "  The  principle  of  every 
thing  is  more  simple  than  the  thing  itself.  Wherefore  the  sen- 
sible world  was  made  from  Intellect,  or  the  Intelligible;  and 
before  this,  must  there  needs  be  something  more  simple  still. 
For  many  did  not  proceed  from  many ;  but  this  multiform  thing 
Intellect  proceeded  from  that  which  is  not  multiform,  but  simple, 
as  number  from  unity."     To  this  purpose  does  he  also  ai^ue  in 
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these  words  :*  £i  ro  voovv  rt  rXq0oc»  Stltv  t^  /tn  wXtiBtt  ti  im£w 
flit  tivai'  i}v  St  tovto  ro  vpwrov'  Iv  rote  voTipoic  Spa  mnS  ri 
votTv  Kol  vovc  tiTTai,  "  If  that  which  Tmdentanda  Im  miBj'i  IK 
contain  multitude  iu  it,  then  tbnt  which  oontuns  no  nnldtnda, 
does  Dot  properly  UDderstand ;  aud  this  is  the  first  thii^:  but  . 
intellectiou  and  knowledge  properly  so  called  are  to  be  plMti 
among  tilings  which  follow  after  it,  and  are  second."  And  he 
often  concludes :  'Ev  ry  itvrtp^  fiatt  t'vai  rh  yivvoKtiv,  "IW 
knowledge  (properly  so  called,  by  reason  of  its  moltipUa^) 
belongs  to  the  second  rank  of  being,  and  not  the  first"*  Another 
ground  or  reaaon  is,  because,  in  order  of  nature,  there  mut  be 
VoifTov  before  Nouf,  something  "Intelligible  "before  "  Intellect ;" 
and  from  hence  does  Plotinua  couclnde  :f  To  vo»v  oii  wpurov,  cht 
Ttp  iTvai,  oriTt  Tifi  rlfiiov  iJvat'  aXAa  ^vrtpov,  ml  ytv6fuvm>,  imoj 
mrttrrtt  to  iyaBoV  xnl  yfvofiivov  ixtvufi  wpoc  ourd,  &C.  "Hat 
to  understand  is  not  the  first,  neither  in  eeaence,  nor  in  digiutri 
but  the  second ;  s.  thing  in  order  of  nature,  after  the  fint  Gtxn, 
and  springing  up  from  thence,  and  that  which  is  moved  witk 
desire  towards  it."'  Their  third  and  last  ground  of  reason  it, 
because  intellection  and  knowledge  are  not  the  highest  Good, 
that  therefore  there  is  some  Bubslantial  thin^  in  order  of  natUR 
superior  to  Intellect.  Which  consideration  Plato  much  ineiateth 
upon,  in  his  sixth  book  De  Bepublica.  Now  upon  these  serenl 
accounts  do  the  Platonists  confidently  conclude:}  'On  Otoe 
Kpt(rTti)v  \6yov  Kol  foti  Kiti  aiai{iafott,  irapaa^wv  ravro,  ow 
atiroc  &v  TBiira,  "  That  tlie  supreme  Deity  iu  more  excellent  and 

'   P.  S3S.      [Eniieail  6.  lib.  6.  c»p.  3,] 

<  If  the  riatuninta  were  induced  to  exclude  all  knnirledee  and  (cienoe  from  tlic  Got 
nerwn.  on  the  KTound  that  acience,  aa  coniiitinf;  of  many  ideal,  would  appear  la  be 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  perfection  of  the  tint  penon.  thej  indeed  connilttd 
ill  both  for  theniielvea  and  the  Deitj,  For  although  tlie;  placo  adenee  in  the  teaai 
penon.  and  diicanl  it  Ironi  (he  fitat,  atill  thai  aecoud  penon  was  etemallj  geaenled 
from  the  first,  and  remains  indinolublr  connected  with  it.  Coniequenllf,  if  there  ii 
iin;  Aiult,  or  rather  imperfection,  in  science  and  knowledp,  that  will  belong  equally  ta 
the  Ent  peiiian,  from  which  the  second  proceeded  and  with  which  it  is  etenallf 
associated,  ai  it  will  to  the  lecond.  But  this  opinion  and  leann  ought  probabli  to 
be  classed  amon^  the  suhtletiea  of  the  Platonic  school,  which  are  ao  plentifallr 
scattered  through  iheir  books,  and  in  which  it  is  useleaa  to  look  for  any  aense  or  nmi- 
iitg.  For  m;  part,  indeed,  I  haio  bjr  no  meana  lo  high  an  euiniatian  of  my  on 
powers  B>  to  believe  myself  capable  of  penetrating  into  these  mysleriea,  and  I  leaTt  it 
to  othen  to  conaider  whether  it  will  be  worth  their  while,  or  not,  to  exerdae  tbrii 
sagacity  in  an  allempt  lo  unraiel  Ihem. 

t  P.  536. 

*  Keilher  of  this  reason,  ovin^  probably  to  my  own  ignorance,  am  I  able  to  com- 
prehend the  fill!  force.  There  muat  be  something  voigriv.  or  inlflligiliie,  before  nit, 
or  intelUcl :  that  is,  I  suppose,  if  intellect  which  reasons  exists,  there  TnusI  neceiearily 
haie  been  something  before  intellect,  which  supplied  it  with  matter  to  reason  upon ; 
therefore  the  firtt  person  of  the  divinity  is  without  science  or  knowledge.  Let  ollioi 
diapby  Iheir  menial  acumen  in  illustrating  and  explaining  thia  logic:  for  mysel(  I 
■m  almost  inclined  to  think  that  those  Platonists,  if  any  there  were,  who  delighted  ia 
it,  fTon  their  too  great  anxiety  to  appear  more  Ihon  ordinarily  wise,  bad  become 
more  than  ordinarily  foolish. 
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better  than  the  AJyoc  (Reason,  or  the  Word)  Intellect  and 
Sense,  he  affording  these  things,  but  not  being  these  himself.'' 
And:*   To   ytvofiiBvov  i^  aitrov  Xoyoc  iroXifg  kol  irag'  to  ?€  ^v 
SiiXov6ti   ov  Aoyog'  ttwc  ovv  i%  oh   Xoyou  Aoyoc'    ical  ttwc  to 
oyo^ociSlc   «?  ayaOov,  "That,  which  was  generated  from  the 
first  principle,  was  Logos  (Word  or  Reason)  manifold ;  but  the 
first  principle  itself  was  not  Word:  if  you  demand  therefore, 
how  Word,  or  Reason,  should  proceed  from  that  which  is  not 
'Word  or  Reason  ?  we  answer,  as  that,  which  is  boniform,  from 
goodness   itself."    With   which  Platonic  and  Pythagoric  doc-- 
trine  exactly  agreeth  Philo  the  Jew  also :'  'O  irpo  roD  Adyoi;, 
6€OC  Kpiiaauiv  lariv  ri  iraaa  XoyiKxi  ^xxTiq^  rdj^  Si  vTTCp  rwv  iravTiDv 
iv  rj  /3cXW<rry  kqI  rivi  i^aipir^)  KO^EtrrCfTi  idia,  ovSlv  ^ifuii^  ^v 
Tewifrov  i^ofjiouoirivah  "  That  God  which  is  before  the  Word  or 
Reason,  is  better  and  more  excellent  than  all  the  rational  nature ; 
neither  is  it  fit  that  any  thing,  which  is  generated,  should  be 
perfectly  like  to  that  which  is  originally  from  itself  and  above 
alL"     And  indeed,  we  should  not  have  so  much  insisted  upon 
this,  had  it  not  been  by  reason  of  a  devout  veneration  that  we 
have  for  all  the  scripture-mysteries;  which  scripture  seem  to 
give  no  small  countenance  to  this  doctrine,  when  it  makes  in  like 
manner  an  eternal  Word  and  Wisdom  to  be  the  second  hypos- 
tasis of  the  divine  Triad,  and  the  first-begotten  Son,  or  Off- 
spring of  God  the  Father.     And  Athanasius,  as  was  before 
observed,  very  much  complieth  here  also  with  the  Platonic 
notion,  when  he  denies  that  there  was  any  Xoyoc  or  ao^ia^  any 
*«  Reason "  or  "  Wisdom,"  before  that  Word  and  Son  of  God 
which  is  the  second  hypostasis  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     What 
then,  shall  we  say  that  the  first  hypostasis,  or  person  in  the 
Platonic  trinity  (if  not  the  Christian  also)  is  avovq  and  aXoyoCf 
**  sepseless  "  and  ^^  irrational,"  and  altogether  devoid  of  mind  and 
understanding?    Or  would  not  this  be  to  introduce  a  certain 
kind  of  mysterious  atheism ;  and  under  pretence  of  magnifying 
and  advancing  the  supreme  Deity,  monstrously  to  degrade  the 
same?     For  why  might  not  senseless  matter  as  well  be  supposed 
to  be  the  first  original  of  all  things  as  a  senseless,  incorporeal 
being?     Plotinus  therefore,  who  rigidly  and  superstitiously 
adheres  to  Plato's  text  here,  which  makes  the  first  and  highest 
principle  of  all  to  be  such  a  being  as,  by  reason  of  its  absolute 
and  transcendent  perfection,  is  not  only  above  understanding, 
knowledge,  and  reason,  but  also  above  essence  itself  (whicii 
therefore  he  can  find  no  other  names  for,  but  only  Unity  and 

•  P.  614.    [Cap.  16.] 

'  Thk  panage  of  Philo  is  extracted  from  his  unpublished  first  book  of  Questions  and 
Solutions,  by  Eusebius,  Preparat.  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap.  13.  p.  3*23.  It  is  quoted  here, 
however,  inoorrectlj ;  for  in  Eusebius  the  reading  is,  not  virip  riav  vavnav,  but  vwkp 
rbv  X&yoy, 
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Goodness  subetantial))  and  coiuegnently,  knowledge  n 
to  be  but  a  second,  or  poetnate  wing,  though  «t«nial_ 
witbetanding,  does  seem  to  Isbonr  under  tbia  metm^bjaaipo- 


to  be  but  a  second,  or  poetnate  thing,  though  etenial;  but  aot- 
witbetanding,  does  seem  to  labour  under  tbia  metm^bjaaipo- 
fundity ;  he  sometimes  endeaTOun  to  solve  the  difficult  thmf 


after  this  manner,  by  dUtinguisbiiig  of  a  double  ligbt;  tha  ant 
simple  and  uniform,  the  other  mtdtifonn,  or  maiiifeld;  lad 
attributing  the  former  of  these  to  the  supreme  Doty  onlf 
(whose  simple  original  light  he  resemblea  to  the  luminoM  kdj 
of  the  sun  itself),  the  latter  of  them  to  the  second  hrpostasii, » 
being  the  iKXafii^ic  or  ara&yaafta,  the  "  rarcamambient  fulgor," 
or  "  outshining  splendour  "  of  that  sun.  Thus  Ennead  5.  lib.  G. 
cap.  4,  Tu  iraplxov  tovto  ro  ^uc  ^Cic  ivriv  ar\ovv,  "  That  fnm 
which  this  multiform  light  of  Nuv^  or  Intellect  (the  Mcoad 
hypostasis)  is  derived,  is  ^uc  arXouv,  another  most  ample 
light"  As  he  elsewhere  accordingly  writeth  of  the  first  pnn- 
ciple,  or  supreme  Deity,  that  it  is  tv  vo^vci  htpwc  q  Kora  n* 
I'oii  v6tiaiv,  "  in  knowledge  or  underetanding,  but  of  a  diSennt 
kind  from  that  understanding  of  the  second  hypostasis,  called 
Intellect."  Sometimes  again,  this  philosopher  subtilly  diatin- 
guisheth  betwixt  vui'iffic  avrq,  "  intelligence  iteclf,"  and  ro  vosvt 
or  TO  ^X""  ^'i"  v6naiv,  "  That  which  doth  understand,"  ot 
"  which  hath  intelligence  in  it ;"  making  tlie  first  principle  to  be 
thfi  former  of  these  two,  and  the  second  hypostasis  of  their 
trinity  to  be  the  latter:*  Oio*  ^  votimt  voii,  a\Xa  to  txov  tiiv 
v6itmv'  S6o  ovv  TToAiv  o5,  iv  Ti^  vooxivTi  ylvtrai'  tovto  S^  oJcofii 
Suo,  "Intelligence  itself  doth  not  understand,  but  that  which 
hath  intelli^ncc.  For  in  that  which  doth  undcnitaud  there  is  a 
kind  of  duplicity.  But  the  first  principle  of  all  hath  no  dupllalr 
in  it"  Now  that  duplicity,  which  he  fancies  to  be  in  that  whicn 
hath  intelligence,  is  either  the  duplicity  of  him  that  hath  thii 
intelligence,  and  of  the  intelligence  itself,  as  being  not  the 
same;  or  else  of  him,  and  the  to  voittov,  "the  intelligible," cr 
"  object  of  his  intellection ;"  intellect  supposing  an  intelligible  in 
order  of  nature  before  it.  And  from  thia  subtilty  would  Ik 
infer,  that  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  imperfection  and  indigenes 
in  that  which  doth  understand,  or  hath  intelligence :  'EvStic  ^ 
voovi',  Siairip  TO  upwv,  "  Thnt  which  understandeth  is  indigentu 
that  which  tieeth.  But  perhaps  this  difSculty  might  Iw  more 
easily  solved,  and  that  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Platonic 
hypoathcsis  too,  by  supposing  the  abatement  of  their  second 
hypostasis  to  consist  only  in  this,  that  it  is  not  essentiiUj 
T'  ayuOitt',  "  Goodness  itself,"  but  only  aya^otiBwi  "  boniform, 
or  "good  by  partici{>ation  ;"  it  being  essentially  no  higher  ibio 
NoDc,  A6yoc,  and  ^oAta,  "  Klind,  Beason,"  and  "Wistfom  f  f(* 
which  cause  it  is  called  by  those  names,  as  the  proper  chsno- 
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sristic  thereof.  Not  as  if  the  first  were  devoid  of  wisdoir, 
nder  pretence  of  being  above  it ;  but  because  this  second  is  not 
Bsentially  any  thing  higher.  As  in  like  manner^  the  third 
ypostasis  is  not  essenti^y  wisdom  itself,  standing  or  quiescent, 
na  without  motion  or  action ;  but  wisdom  as  in  motion,  or 
risdom  moving  and  acting.  *^ 

The  chief  ground  of  ^is  Platonick  doctrine  of  an  essential 
ppendence,  and  therefore  gradual  subordination,  in  their  trinity 
f  divine  hypostases,  is  from  that  fundamental  principle  of  their 
heology,  that  there  is  but  one  Original  of  all  things,  and  fila 
iiyfi  Trie  SconiToc.  "  only  one  Fountain  of  the  Godhead ;"  from 
rhence  all  other  things  whatsoever,  whether  temporal  or  eternal, 
seated  or  uncreated,  were  altogether  derived.  And  therefore 
Us  second  hypostasis  of  their  trinity,  since  it  must  accordingly 
lerive  its  whole  being  from  the  first,  as  the  airavya<riia  from  the 
^wQf  **  the  splendour  "  from  the  "  original  light,"  must  of  neces- 
dty  have  also  an  essential  dependence  upon  the  same ;  and  con- 
lequently,  a  gradual  subordination  to  it. 

For  though  they  commonly  affirm  their  second  hypostasis  to 
bave  been  begotten  from  their  first,  and  their  third  from  their 
second,  yet  do  they  by  no  means  understand  thereby  any  such 
^neration  as  that  of  men ;  where  the  father^  son  and  grandson, 

*  We  here  have  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  school  denominated  Platonic, 
rnmsported  at  first  by  a  sort  of  &natiail  fury,  the}  dnsh  boldly  hito  imaginary  realms, 
iin'de  and  dissect  with  incredible  subtlety  the  most  simple  notions  of  mind,  nay  sub- 
ject D&tj  itself  to  their  intellectual  scrutiny,  and  examine  it  in  all  its  parts.  But  as 
non  as  they  come  to  their  senses,  and  find  they  have  laid  snares  for  themselves,  they 
Wthwith  have  recourse  to  subtle  distinctions  and  similitudes;  in  which,  however,  if 
lard  pressed,  they  again  stick  fast,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  recede.  At  first  they 
nott  gravely  decide :  The  first  hypostasis  has  neither  knowledge,  nor  intellect,  nor 
bought.  Any  one  who  says  to  the  contrary  will  be  set  down  as  injurious  to  God. 
doet  acute  and  imperious  truly  !  But  should  any'  one  ask  :  Say  you  so  ?  Is  the 
)eity  devoid  of  reason  and  intellect  ?  You  will  then  see  these  notable  philosophers 
)oking  about  them  for  a  hiding-place.     If  they  con  do  nothing  else,  they  throw  at  him 

beep  of  words  of  which  they  themselves  know  not  the  meaning;  and  should  he  not 
e  mUsfied  with  these,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  the  Acusmatics,and  condemned 
>  five  years'  silence,  till  he  learns  to  be  as  mad  as  his  masters.  I  frankly  confess  I 
m  too  dull  of  comprehension  to  be  able  to  see  the  force  of  all  that  is  here  brought 
yrward  from  the  Platonists  on  a  god  without  intellect  and  the  causes  of  this  dogma. 

would  attempt  something  notwithstanding,  and  task  my  reason  to  the  utmost,  in 
rder  to  gain  some  insight  into  these  mysteries,  did  I  not  perceive  that  the  efforts  of 
thers  fiir  superior  to  myself  have  been  attended  with  any  thing  but  success.  But 
utting  others  out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Cudworth  is  here  fighting  against  himself,  and 
1  bia  anxiety  to  give  support  to  the  Platonists  deserts  his  own  cause.  Certainly  the 
ouTve  adopted  by  him  to  show  that  Plotinus  did  not  teach  a  perfect  absurdity  when 
«  made  the  first  principle  to  be  above  reason  and  wisdom,  seems  to  me  almost  to  be 
lUMre  intricate  than  the  dogma  itself:  nor  can  I  understand  what  he  means,  when  he 
ays  that  the  first  principle  is  not  devoid  of  wisdom  because  of  being  above  it,  but 
lecauae  the  second  person  is  not  essentially  any  thing  higher  and  more  excellent.  But 
!  have  already  touched  upon  this  opinion  of  the  Platonic  sect,  and  argued  it  to  be  a 
itoof  that  the  Triad  of  Plotinus  is  not  a  trinity  of  persons,  but  of  notions  only  :  I  have 
hown  also  that  the  opinion  of  Athanasius  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  it. 
[  still  adhere  to  the  same  sentiments,  nor  shall  abandon  them  till  convinced  to  the 
nntrary  by  more  powerful  arguments  than  those  adduced  here  by  the  learned  Doctor. 
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when  adulti  at  least,  h&ve  no  eaaential  dependence  one  vpao 
another,  nor  gradual  subordination  in  their  nature^  but  m  ill 
perfectly  co-cquni,  and  alike  absolute.  Because  this  is  but  is 
— l>crfect  generation,  where  that,  which  is  bw>tten,  doth  not 
rhich  d"  " 


whule  being  originally  from  that  which  did  Ix^et,  but 
from  God  and  nature ;  the  better  being  but  either  a  ehuDtl 
or  an  instrument,  and  having  been  hims^  before  begotten  or 
produced  by  some  other.  Whereas  the  first  divine  hyporta^ 
la  altogether  unbegotten  from  any  other,  he  being  the  sde  ptin- 
ciple  and  original  of  all  things,  and  therefore  must  the  seoond 
needs  derive  its  whole  essence  from  him,  and  be  generated  ifter 
another  manner,  namely,  in  a  way  of  natural  emanation,  u  light 
ie  from  the  sun  ;  and  consequently,  though  oxternal,  have  m 
essential  dependence  on  him,  and  irradual  subordination  to  hiin- 
Moreover,  the  PUtonists  wouhl  recommend  this  thor  gn- 
dation  in  the  Deity,  or  trinity  of  hypoetaus  subordinate,  non 
hence ;  because  by  this  means  there  will  not  be  so  vast  a  clnm 
and  hiatus  betwixt  God  and  the  highest  creatures,  or  so  gnat  t 
leap  and  jump  in  the  creation,  as  otherwise  there  must  n^d^  be. 
Nor  will  the  whole  Deity  be  screwed  up  in  such  a  disproportionite 
height  and  elevation,  ss  would  render  it  altt^ther  uncapable  i£ 
having  any  intercourse  or  commerce  with  the  lower  world;  it 
being,  according  to  tliia  hypothesis  of  theirs,  brought  down  by 
certaiu  steps  and  degrees  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  For  if  the 
whole  Deity  were  nothing  but  one  simple  monad,  devoid  of  all 
manner  of  multiplicity,  ns  God  is  frequently  represented  to  be; 
then  could  It  not  well  be  conceived  by  us  mortals,  how  it  ebonld 
contain  the  disliuct  ideas  of  nil  things  within  itself,  and  that 
multiform  platform  and  paradigm  of  the  created  universe,  com- 
monly called  the  archetypal  world.  Again,  were  the  Deity  only 
an  immoveable  mind,  as  Aristotle's  God  is  aKi'vtiro^  oi/ata,  "sn 
absolutely  immoveable  substance,"  whose  essence  and  operatioo 
are  one  and  the  same;  and,  as  other  theologers  affirm,  that 
"  whatsoever  is  in  God,  is  God ;"  it  would  be  likewise  utteHv 
unconceiveable,  not  only,  how  there  should  be  any  liberty  of  trill 
at  all  !u  God  (whereas  the  same  theologers,  contradicting  theob 
selves,  zealously  contend  notwithstanding,  tliat  all  the  actions  of 
the  Deity  are  not  necessary,  and  but  few  of  them  sucli),  hut  also 
how  the  Deity  should  have  any  commerce  or  intercourse  with 
the  lower  world  ;  how  it  should  quicken  and  actuate  the  whole, 
be  sensible  of  all  the  motions  in  it,  and  act  pro  re  nat&  accord- 
ingly ;  all  which  the  instincts  and  common  notions  of  mankind 
urge  uiion  them.  Xeither  can  they  be  denied,  without  raring 
the  very  foundations  of  all  rcli^on,  since  it  would  be  to  no  mote 
purpojuc,  for  men  to  make  tlieir  devotional  addresses  to  such  an 
immoveable,  inflexible,  and  unaffcctible  Deity,  than  to  a  senseless 
adamantine  rock.     But  these  difficulties  (aa  the  Platonists  pre- 
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tend)  are  all  removed  by  that  third  hypoatasis  in  their  trinity ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  moveable  deity«  And  thus  sie  aU  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Deity,  or  the  different  common  notiona  in  the  minds 
of  men  concerning  it,  thongh  seemingly  repugnant  and  clashing 
with  one  another,  yet,  in  their  opinion,  fairly  reconciled  and 
solved  by  this  trinity  of  divine  hypostases  subordinate.^ 

Lastly,  they  pretend  also,  that  according  to  this  hypothesis  of 
theirs^  there  may  be  some  reasonable  satisfaction  given  to  the 
mind  of  man,  both  why  there  are  so  many  divine  hypostases, 
and  why  there  could  be  no  more ;  wheneas  according  to  other 
ways,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  arbitrary  busmess ;  and 
that  there  might  have  been  either  but  one  solitary  divine  hypos- 
tasis, or  but  a  duality  of  them ;  or  else  ibey  might  have  been 
beyond  a  trinity,  numberless. 

The  second  tlung  which  we  shall  observe  concerning  the  most 
genmne  Platonical  and  Parmenidian  trinity  is  this :  that  though 
fiiese  {diilosophers  sometimes  called  their  tnree  divine  hypostases, 
not  only  rpklg  iftiaitg,  "  three  natures,"  and  "  three  principles,** 
and  **  three  causes,"  and  *'  three  opificers,"  but  also  *^  three 
gods,"  and  a  first,  and  second,  and  third  god ;  yet  did  they  often, 
for  all  that,  suppose  all  these  three  to  be  really  one  GcTov,  one 
"  Divinity,"  or  "  Numen."  It  hath  been  already  proved  from 
Origen  and  others,  that  the  Platonists  most  commonly  called 
the  animated  world  the  ^'  second  God,"  though  some  of  them, 
as  for  example  Numenins,  styled  it  the  **  third  Grod."  Now 
those  of  them  who  called  the  world  the  second  Crod,  attributed 

*  The  Platonitts  I  know  are  aoctittomed  to  reiuon  in  the  waj  the  learned  Doctor 
here  represents  them.  For  they  seem  indeed  to  have  inrented  such  a  host  of  demons, 
ideas,  gods,  and  genii,  far  scarcely  aiqr  -other  purpose  than  to  fill  up  the  fast  and 
immenae  chasm  intenrening  between  God  and  matter,  aad  to  form  a  sort  of  ladder^  as 
it  were»  by  means  of  which  mankind  might  be  able  to  reach  the  supreme  Deity.  But 
even  thisSa  eridenceihat  the  sect  was  imbued  with  a  most  penrerse  notion  of  God, 
and  therefine  ^wms  no  recommendation  of  their  doctrine  of  a  disparity  of  the  three 
hTpostesea.  They  who  believe  God  to  be  omnipreseirt  and  infinite,  as  all  must  do  who 
obey  light  reason,  although  they  may  not  fully  comprehend  the  full  force  of  these 
WQids^  MTe  no  need  of  steps  or  ladders  by  whidi  to  ascend  to  the  Deity,  and  can  weil 
dispenae  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Platonic  demons  «nd  genii.  The  Platonists*  great 
solicitade,  therefore,  about  the  means  by  which  they  might  connect  and  associate  the 
Deity  with  nature  and  created  things,  is  a  poof  that  they  supposed  God  to  be  a 
dsfinito  natmne,  drcnmscribed  by  certain  limits  and  holding  as  it  were  an  exalted 
poifitioM;  whidi  opinion,  indeed,  is  altogether  derogatory  to  the  ^divine  glory  and 
maieaty.  But  their  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  emanation  of  all  things  from  Grod  did 
not  permit  them  to  think  otherwise ;  for  those  who  maintain  it,  if  they  wish  to  be  con- 
sirteat,  must  neoessarily  place  Crod  in  one  extreme  as  it  were  of  the  universe,  and 
devise  ocden  aad -gradations  of  beings,  by  means  of  which  he  is  to  be  reached.  As  to 
the  difficulties  which  ihe  Platonists  fimcy  cannot  otherwise  be  removed  than  by  sup- 
posing the  three  persons  of  the  godhead  to  be  similar,  they  vanish  at  once  if  we 
asRime  one  thing  en  whidi  no  one  can  entertain  a  question :  That  God  and  things  per- 
taining to  God  are  not  to  be  measured  according  to  the  standard  of  human  things^  or 
the  strength  and  extent  of  our  own  intelligence.  Besides,  if  this  doctijne  rcpioves 
perhaps  one  difficulty,  still  so  many  new  doubts  and  questions  arise,  ftom  it,  that  it  is 
better  to  reject  the  remedy  altogether  and  confess  one's  c^n  mental  incapacity  to  com- 
prdiend  divine  thingp,  jkhan  to  pa«  off  wuiieaiiing  words  for  arguments. 

vol.  IL  '  D  D 
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indeed  (oot  more,  but)  less  (^TUiit^  to  it,  than  dxiae  who  wooU 
have  it  to  be  the  third  Gx)d.  Beeaiiee  these  latter  BnjmoKd  tlat 
80ul  of  the  world  to  be  the  third  hjpostaua  of  their  trinitf; 
but  the  other  taking  all  these  threo  divine  bjpoBtaaes  topAtB, 
for  one  supreme  and  first  God,  called  the  world  the  eeoondGod; 
they  suppoBing  the  eonl  thereof  to  be  another  bodI  infein  to 
that  first  Psyche,  which  was  properly  thor  third  bypoatsM. 
Wherefore  this  was  really  all  one,  aa  if  they  should  have  olkd 
the  animated  world  the  fourth  God ;  only  by  that  other  wmj  of 
reckoning,  when  they  called  it  a  second  God,  they  intim^ed, 
that  though  thoBe  three  divine  hypostases  were  frequently  olkd 
three  go£,  yet  were  they  notwithstanding,  really  all  but  one' 
*  iiov,  "  Divinity,"  or  "  Numen ;"  or,  aa  Ptotinns  speaks,  ri  ir 
"  jTowl  Sfiov,  "  the  divinity  which  is  in  the  whole  worii" 
UB  when  God  is  so  often  spoken  of  in  Plato  singnlariy,  the 
word  ia  not  always  to  be  understood  of  the  first  hypoetans  wly, 
or  the  Tagathon,  but  many  times  phunly  of  the  irpwrov,  and 
StvTtpov,  and  rpirov,  the  "  first,"  and  "  second,"  and  **  third* 
altc^ether ;  or  that  whole  divinity,  which  coneisteth  or  is  made 
up  of  these  three  hypostases.  And  this  will  furtberappearfrom 
hence,  because  when  the  whole  world  is  aaid  in  Plato  to  be  the 
image  of  the  eternal  gods,  as  also  by  Plotinus,  of  the  fint, 
second,  and  third,  by  wnom  it  is  always  produced  anew,  as  the 
image  in  a  glass  is;  this  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  the  world 
being  tripartite,  each  third  part  thereof  was  severally  produced 
or  created  by  one  of  those  three ;  nor  yet  can  it  be  conceived 
how  there  could  be  three  really  distinct  creations  of  one  and  the 
same  thing.  ^Vherefore  the  world  having  but  one  creation,  and 
being  created  by  those  three  divine  hypostases,  it  follows,  that 
they  are  all  three  really  but  one  Creator  and  one  God.  Thus 
when,  both  in  Plato  and  Plotinus,  the  lives  and  souls  of  all 
animals  (as  stars,  demons,  and  men),  are  attributed  to  the  third 
hypostasis,  the  first  aud  great  Psyche,  as  their  fountain  and 
cause  after  a  special  manner;  accordingly  as  in  our  creed,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  styled  "  the  Lord  and  giver  of  Life ;"  this  ia  not 
so  to  be  understood,  as  if  therefore  the  first  and  second  hypos- 
tases were  to  be  excluded  from  having  any  causality  therdn. 
For  the  first  is  styled  by  Plato  also,  atriov  on-avrwv  ruv  koXuv. 
"  the  canse  of  all  good  things ;"  and  therefore  doubtless  chiefly 
of  souls :  and  the  second  ia  odled  by  him  and  others  tot^  otrut)' 
and  iiifiiovpyhe,  "  the  cause  and  artificer  of  the  whole  world.* 
We  conclude  therefore,  that  souls  being  created  by  the  j(unt 
concurrence  and  influence  of  these  three  hypoetases  subcndinate, 
they  ara  really  but  one  and  the  same  God.  And  thus  it  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  Porphyrins  in  St.  Cyril :'  'A^pi  rpiCiv  wro- 

•  Hnlor.  PbiloMph.  lib.  4.  spud  CTriUnn  cnntM  Juliunuu,  lib,  8.  p.  37 1. 
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<rra(r€(iiv  rnv  ^t(ov  TrpoiXOelv  ovdiav*  tlvai  Si  rovfj.  Iv  avwraTio  ^ady 
TO  ayaObiff  julbt  axrrov  Si  Kai  SevrtpoVf  rbv  SrjjunovpyoV  TpiTrfv  8l 
ical  Tijv  Tov  KocFfjLov  ^V)(fiv'  5 vpc  jap  ^f/V)(rig  Tfjv  ^toTrjra  irpoeXOcTv, 
"  That  the  essence  of  the  divinity  proceeds  or  propagates  itself 
(by  way  of  descent  downwards)  unto  three  hypostases  or  sub- 
sistences. The  highest  God  is  the  Tagathon^  or  supreme  Good ; 
the  second  next  after  him  is  the  Demiui^us  so  called^  the  archi- 
tect or  artificer  of  the  world ;  and  the  soul  of  the  worlds  that  is 
the  third :  for  the  divinity  extendeth  so  far  as  to  this  soul." 
Here  we  plainly  see,  that  though  Porphyrins  calls  the  three 
divine  hypostases  three  gods,  yet  does  he  at  the  very  same  time 
declare,  that  fi  ^bIov  ovcrla  and  ^edrrigy  "the  essence  of  the  God- 
head" and  "the  Divinitv"  extends  itself  to  all  these  three  hypos- 
tases, including  the  third  and  last  also  (which  they  call  the  "  mun- 
dane soul"),  within  the  compass  of  it.  And  therefore  that  even 
according  to  the  Porphyrian  theology  itself,  which  could  not  be 
suspectea  to  affect  any  compliance  with  Christianity)  the  three 
hypostases  in  the  Platonic  trinity  are  ofcooiiercov,  "  co-essential," 
both  as  being  each  of  them  God,  and  as  being  all  one  God. 
St.  Cyril  himself  also  acknowledging  as  much,  where  he  writeth 
tlius  of  the  Platonists:  Tpuc  ap\iKac  {nroaraaBig  {nroTiOifitvoi 
Koi  avTol,  Koi  liixpi  rpiwv  vwoaraaBwv  ttjv  ovalav  tov  0€ou 
wpoiniKHv  \<TXvpiaauevoh  "  That  supposing  three  hypostases,  which 
have  the  nature  of  principles  (in  the  universe),  they  extend  the 
essence  of  God  to  all  these  three  hypostases.^ 

'  To  lerre  his  own  cause  the  learned  Doctor  here  imagines  not  a  few  things  of  which 
it  will  be  neoesBBiy  to  expose  the  &llacy,  lest  the  authority  of  so  great  a  man  should 
lead  others  into  error.  I.  What  he  states  about  those  who  <alled  the  world  the  second 
or  third  God,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  downright  fiction,  and  incapable  of  being 
iapported  by  authority  or  argument.  He  supposes  those  who  called  the  world  the 
seeond  God  to  hare  comprehended  all  the  three  persons  under  the  name  of  the  first 
Ck>d,  and  to  haTe  afterwards  subjected  the  world,  or  the  inferior  soul  of  the  world,  to  this 
trinity.  To  inrent  these  and  nuiny  other  things  of  the  kind  is  an  easy  task  ;  but  to  es- 
tablidi  and  prove  them  by  suflident  e?idence  and  authorities,  without  which  no  wise  man 
will  admit  them,  is  an  aflfkir  of  no  ordinary  diflficulty.  Those  who  called  the  world 
the  second  God,  beyond  all  question  imitated  the  example  of  Plato,  who  styles  it  so  in 
his  Timans,  cap.  18.  p.  241.  The  same  had  been  already  done  before  Plato  by 
Tinusns  Locras,  De  Anima  Mundi,  p.  546.  in  Th.  Gale's  Scriptor.  Mythologic  If  I 
show,  therefore,  from  the  Timnus  itself,  that  Plato  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what  a 
here  attributed  to  those  by  whom  the  world  was  termed  the  second  God,  there  is  no 
one,  I  suppose,  who  will  not  reject  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Cudworth.  If  the  world  is 
called  the  second  God  by  Plato,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  three  principal 
hypostases,  we  are  consequently  to  suppose  the  mdcer  and  opificer  of  the  worl4»  of 
which  Plato  disoouTMS  at  large  in  the  TimsBus,  to  be  the  entire  divinity,  consisting  of 
three  persons.  And  so  indeed  thinks  Dr.  Cudworth.  But  we  have  already  demon- 
stmtca  above  in  our  observations  on  the  opinion  of  the  later  Platonists  respecting  a 
two-fold  soul  of  the  world,  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  such  conclusion.  I 
shall  show  this  somewhat  more  at  length.  All  persons  conversant  with  Platonic 
matteiB  will  readily  grant,  that  the  eternal  forms  or  ideas  of  things  in  which  the  divine 
Plato  80  much  delighted,  were  not  placed  either  by  him  or  his  disciples  in  the  first 
person  but  in  the  second,  which  they  call  reason  or  the  word,  and  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  vo^rdc  world  from  eternity.  Wherefore  if  it  can  be  shown  from  the 
Timeos  that  Plato  openly  separated  these  fonns  or  ideas  from  the  opificer  of  the  world, 
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Indeed  many  conceive,  dnt  tlte  Phtodisbi 
hypostases  of  their  trinity  to  be  thtugnduflj 
to  another,  could  not,  for  that  Twy  "'"" " 


Ulii  mbo  wiU  be  andoDt  Hat  ILta 
penofw    But  what  I 


latlLta  (ntfa«iiMttba«rilNdiA^«Md«Hrfttw 
reMtfri  km  dw  Am  thttbMmm  Ait  adtdgaati 
of  Qtrf** dei%ii  of  OMite  te mrid,  h« tett^lMfeM 

x  ib»  Mtr  iDMt  Imtb  bad  Mbn  Ui  ajw  M  fc  wn  ■  Mtfi 


h  to  be  hopoMbls  but  that  lb»  IWtr : 

nradel,  accocdiiig  to  vbidi  m  ■  paUan  ba  oaatad  k,    B*  tfaeiJbra  faqiaai  «l 

of  model  thii  k,  and  conelute  rcNtaia  vefptv  wwU  to  ban  addMad  mnaBalMii^, 

which  the  Ddtj  kept  in  —  -  ' ' — "'-    ■■■'-  -'-^' ' " •  -  •" 

whve  BDiong    other    I 
wBaa  iyiytii  rivii  r 


t  in  Tiew  fat  coMlnMltag  tUa  vMtIa  nufana.    Saa  oap.  IL  p.  W. 

T    Ihinp  ha  a^  aa  Mlowa;   ToCntv  A  traax*"*""  ■■•  "^ 

'i  riv  Hamw  aUva  nvte  (Imm,  "  Tnm  mA  K  MeMa% 

>  that  till*  world  u  aa  inwga  <f  TirTT'''iTf  "    Add  ofh  IC.  |b  X"     ~    " 

HmnahaTg  here  an  optioii,  whetbai  tbm  dMoaa  to  aaart  lbr""~  -^ 

tba  diTine  architact  wprwaad  tn  oiMfa^  0n  vorid  doM  n 
H  w  dirtinet  and  npanta  from  Urn.  If  Oh  ;n*r  tfaa  ftnMr,  Ifaa*  b  n  «i  rf Aa 
Platonic  trinitri  fot  Iba  tacood  lij|iialaaiiainhilhiMiiini  tkaln^aanrfll  Aaatari 
modeli  of  tbinp  be  Kpamtod  fton  Ood  himaalf  ^»ap(  fai  Ifaoagfat.  r«  ■;  •«■  f«t 
I  bclineu  thiiotiinioD,  aalhaTaalnadjdadiaadd^ —  *— "  — ••^—'^  «-» — * 
■oragreat  portioDof  the  HatBnli>%  aaaanr  w^  Ma 
haie  placed  three  lepaiato  prindple*  om  the  uaf  nm 
model,  tberefote,  to  be  in  realitj  diflbrant  turn  the  Craatdr:  bntei 
nanl&Mlhat  PUto^denioiBDaiinot  a  trioneGod,  but  ontj  tlte  principal  ptnoaof 
Ihe  Triad,  who,  when  ebont  to  conitniet  tho  world,  placed  bribfa  Ua  t^ca  Oe  atonl 
fmsu  of  thing*  ilored  np  in  tbe  lecond  penon.  He  who  attentivelf  awuninae  tithw 
the  TiiDBui,  or  what  we  have  remarked  aboTe  agBinat  a  two-lbld  •ool  cf  tba  worid,  «31 
eaol;  collect  much  more  in  refutation  of  thii  opinion,  which  haa  bean  a  Aeqntnt  aam 
rf  error  to  the  rawlen  of  Plato. 

The  true  reaaon  that  led  aome  of  the  Platoniala  to  call  thfa  woild  Ihe  maomd  aa< 
othen  tbe  Mrd  God.  will  not  rradilj  atiAa  anj  one,  nnlea  be  fint  Bake  up  U*  bU 

to  par  IH>  attmtion  to  the  later  PlatoniMa,  inaqneation " — "■ ' ' —' 

nion  of  Plato.    Plato,  though  abonndins  in  aabtlenea,th 
waa  himaelf  unaoqualnt«d  with,  nerer  went  *o  Ihr,  hi 

enalion  al  tbii  world  to  be  n  thing  unworthy  of  Qod,  b ^.. , 

plidl;,  or  to  diMBtd  wiadom  tttm  hit  natnre  ;  on  the  eontnu;,  he  sot  oalr  opcalj 
aKiibad  the  whole  of  thia  ofliceto  tbe'anpreme  Being,  but  dedued  it  to  hare  bMB  pa- 
formed  with  incMdible  wiadoni.  AndimagJninglhateogteatawoikWBtiiataccaaipliriMd 
without  nine  eicmplai  or  model,  he  joined  to  the  piiadpal  Deity  a  t/m^rtv,  w  **  ia- 
telligible"  world,  b;  inapecting  which,  bi  it  were,  he  mppo— d  him  to  hava  iuMJiiiiIri 
the  imiietaB,  I  ihail  not  at  pnaent  inquire,  whrther  be  plaoed  thli  wnrid  acaapoaadel 
of  the  etamal  fbrau  of  thinp,  out  of  the  diTine  luitDie,  or  within  God  ithnT*^ ;  it  ii 
dear,  bowerer,  both  froeo  the  Tinim*  and  other  placca,  that  tbe  o]Miiimi  of  the  jnaiiK 
PloloniMa,  who  placed  the  nuiW  vorU  in  the  leeond  penon  of  the  diijaily,  or  ia  ■ 
•attain  aacand  God,  nerer  once  entered  the  mind  of  Plato  himaal£.  Ua  koinr,  lli>*- 
hn,  of  no  other  prindpnl  God  beaidm  the  makef  and  ardiitect  of  tbe  werid,  end  bin 
too  aa  IranKendantlr  wiae  1  oonaeqnenUy,  ance  be  auppcaod  that  the  world,  on  •eeooat 
of  tbe  dirine  unl  which  b«  aligned  to  it,  ■•■  bIm  to  be  called  Qod,  be  could  Mt  bit 
call  INi  tba  aecond  God.  At  any  rate,  to  ahow  in  Platol  llmaaa  tbeae  three  Mlakle 
hraoataaea  of  the  junior  Platoniiti,  would  be  jot  aa  «aaj  aa  to  elitot  from  tba  Hat 
dMililgBe  the  thiae  prind^  of  chemlrta,  «lt«,  aulphnr  and  mncoty.  But  Ifaia  net 
arroeUad  to  themadrea  much  gmtertandtr  than  their  maatar,  and  «  iaerkbatftaa 
Plotinn^  De  Tribu*  Hypottatibui,  and  Proclul*  Theologia  Flatanica,  hnnied  awaj  bf 
the  teal  of  oontetnplalion,  imagined  a  fint  prindple  to  Kblima^  pore,  ample,  aad 
deal  ■!  to  nduee  it  nlmoat  to  nothing,  reprceenting  it  la  net  otdjr  deetitnta  of  noliBB 
but  eien  of  all  knowledge.  HsTing  adopted  Ihi*  opiuim  and  ahaodooad  iha  fcpMif* 
t^  Plato,  it  waa  natutal  tor  them  alas  to  remore  Ihim  it  the  office  of  ■"■^■-w  Iha  watd, 
whidi  required  both  knowledge  and  motion.  Tliey  then  concocted  a  Jar  dtfltoeet 
notion  of  Ihecrcation.  Sedng  that  they  held  tbe  world  to  ba  eternal,  wbcB  theripak 
of  ita  bbrication  tber  are  not  thinking  of  a  creatim  like  that  of  the  ChiiMiaBa.  a  pt^ 
duation  of  matter  out  of  nothing,  or  like  that  of  Plato,  an  apt  and  artiflcial  diiina"— 
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be  one  divinity :  but  the  Platonists  themselves  do  upon  this  very 
account,  and  no  other,  declare  all  these  three  to  be  one  divinity, 
because  they  have  an  essential  dependence  and  gradual  subor- 

of  eternal  but  rode  and  undigeited  matter  ;  with  them  creation  is  nothing  but  the  pro- 
dnctioa  from  all  eternity  of  those  motions  without  which  this  fiibric  cannot  be  kept 
together,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  nurious  generations  of  animals  and  things.  Wherefore 
the  office  of  that  which  £is  sect  calls  the  opificer,  or  Srifuovpybt,  consists  in  perpe- 
tuallj  agitating  matter,  in  discharging  in  it  the  functions  of  mther,  in  short,  in  im- 
parting life  to  all  living  and  animate  things.  Moreover,  as  they  had  deprived  the 
principal  God  of  all  knowledge,  all  thought,  and  all  forms  or  ideas  of  things,  it  was 
necessary  to  imagine  another  diivine  person  or  nature,  which  should  occupy  the  next 
place  from  the  rapreme  God,  and  be  the  seat  and  residence  of  all  knowledge,  wisdom, 
■nd  science.  And  this  second  and  new  God  prevented  them  from  leaving  the  appel- 
istioo  of  aeeond  God  to  the  world,  as  Plato  had  done;  consequently  they  called  this, 
or  rather  its  soul,  the  third  God.  As  many  therefore  as  adhere  more  closely  to  Plato, 
and  do  not  scruple  to  rank  wisdom  and  reason  among  the  most  excellent  virtues  of 
the  supreme  Dcaty,  digniiy  the  world  by  the  name  of  second  God,  While  with  those 
who  voth  no  ordinary  acumen  disconnect  eternal  wisdom  and  reason  from  the  most 
high  God,  and  ascribe  the  power  of  agitating  the  world  and  generating  all  things  to  the 
soul  of  the  world,  it  is  styled  the  iMrcf  God. 

II.  That  the  three  principles  of  the  Platonists  make  up  one  Grod,  or  in  a  certain  way 
constitute  one  divine  essence,  I  should  be  vrilling  to  admit;  and  yet  those  who  consider 
that  Porphyry,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Platonic  sect,  accommodated  in  many  instances 
their  words  and  dogmas  to  the  spirit  and  standard  of  Christian  wisdom,  are  in  my 
opinion  not  so  iboli£  and  absurd  as  the  learned  Doctor  supposes.  As  to  his  arguing, 
that  aooording  to  the  sense  of  the  Platonists  the  world  and  souls  were  the  joint  creation 
of  those  three  divine  persons,  I  have  the  gravest  reasons  for  considering  this  not  to  be 
the  case.  He  first  appeals  to  Plato,  as  asserting  this  world  to  be  the  imoffe  of  the 
eiemai  godt.  But  putting  aside  that  to  be  created  by  any  one  and  to  be  the  image  of 
any  th&g  are  two  very  different  things,  I  have  already  made  it  appear,  if  I  miiftake 
not,  by  cogent  arguments,  that  the  aUioi  ^lol  of  Plato,  according  to  whose  image 
he  tells  OS  the  world  was  created,  are  the  eternal  forms  or  ideas  of  tMngs,  and  not  the 
three  hypostases.  Where  Plotinus  has  left  on  record  what  Dr.  Cudworth  adds,  that  the 
world  is  not  only  an  image  of  all  the  three  persons,  but  is  also  perpetually  created  by 
them,  I  leave  to  others  to  discover.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  afraid  the  learned  Doctor 
has  interpreted  this  philosopher's  words  according  to  his  own  sense,  and  has  attached  a 
fyniga  meaning  to  them.  Probably  in  writing  this  he  had  in  his  mind  Plotinus'  Book 
on  UM  question :  Utrum  Stellse  aliquid  i^nt  ?  Ennead  2.  lib.  3.  at  the  close  of 
which,  cap.  18.  p.  148,  the  philosopher  says  something  of  the  three  artificers  of  the 
worid.  But  whoever  supposes  these  three  artificers  to  be  the  three  divine  persons, 
manifestly  mistakes  the  meaning  of  Plotinus,  as  he  is  there  speaking,  according  to  the 
fealty  but  yet  usual  practice  of  his  sect,  of  three  notions  of  one  soul  of  the  world,  as 
if  they  were  three  persons.  Indeed,  the  whole  nature  and  tenor  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy will  scarcely  allow  me  to  believe  that  there  was  any  one  in  that  sect  who  as- 
cfflied  the  power  of  creating  and  generating  to  the  three  persons  together.  The  nature 
which  these  philosophen  call  creator,  or  dti/uovpyb^,  proceeds  with  a  pure  and  con- 
stant motion,  and  being  equably  difliised  through  all  parts  of  the  universe  exdtes, 
generates,  and  animates  the  whole  of  nature.     Plotinus,  Ennead  8.  lib.  1.  cap.  2. 

p.  482.  &c  Yvx')  fiiv  Z^a.  lirolf|oi  wAvra,  ifiirvtifoaffa  abroXc  Z^fitr 

tSrif  9k  rbv  fikyay  tovtov  obpavbp^  Kai  abri^  USirufiotv  abrrj  ik  Iv  rdKn 
wtp^tt,  K.  r.  X.  **  The  soul  made  all  animals  and  breathea  life  into  them.  The  soul 
adorned  this  vast  heaven,  and  perpetually  carries  it  round  in  order.'*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  God  is,  according  to  their  account,  entirely  devoid  of  all  motion,  and 
endowed  widk  audi  simplicity  and  repose  as  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  human 
intellect.  Most  of  this  sect  in  like  manner  determine  the  second  person  to  be  alto- 
gether destitute  of  motion ;  which  for  this  reasdn  they  sometimes  denominate  oof  lav 
iglvfirovt  or  **  immoveable  wisdom,"  or  else  r^icXov  dglt^rov.  See  Plotinus,  De 
Dubiis  AniBMB,  19>.  2.  cap*  16.  Ennead  4.  lib.  4.  p.  409.  Consequently,  as  they 
make  all  motion  to  be  absent  iVom  the  two  former  principles,  and  conceive  that  which 
they  term  creation  to  be  a  woA  neeessaiily  requiring  motion,  I  consider  it  to  be  evi- 
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dinatioD  in  tliem ;  the  Mcond  bung  but  the  im^-  cfilw^  In^ 

and  the  third  the  imi^  both  of  t2w  fint  and  iieaM.  ...VKNimib 
were  tbeBe  three  Buppo«ed  to  b«  peifeed^  <o  inwil,<aij  tMPM 
DO  essential  dependence  one  upon  Mtouer,  tb«j'  oookl  not  tf 
these  PlatooisU  be  conolnded  to  be  may  O^yK  A«n..d»e0M- 
ordinate  gods,  having  only  a  genwiaJ  or  ■peoMeel  idnugr  |.jni 
BO  no  more  one,  than  three  men  ue  tme  man:  a  tUagli^lnlfcAe 
Platonic  theology  is  utterly  abborreDt  from,  M  tttt-wUell  ii 
inconsistent  witn  the  perfect  momuraby  of  tlw  nmTenc^  and 
highly  den^tory  from  the  honour  of  me  eopmne  God  and  fini 
cause.  For  example,  ehotdd  three  sane  ^>pear  in  the  heaven  d 
at  once,  with  co-equal  BfdeDdonr,  and  not  mily  so^  bok  dw  be 
concluded,  that  though  at  first  derived  (or  lighted  and  kinffled) 
from  one,  yet  they  were  now  all  aUke  auolute-and  faidepeotlent ; 
these  three  could  not  bo  well  be  thooriit  to  be  one  ean,  ai  three 
that  should  appear  ^radoaUy  difiering  m  thor  aplendoDr,  two  ef 
them  being  but  the  Farhelii  of  the  other,  and  cewntiaTly  de- 
pending on  it ;  forasmuch  as  the  second  woold  be  hot  the  in- 
flected image  of  the  firet,  and  the  third  but  the  second  refrncted. 
At  least  those  three  co-equal  suns  could  not  so  well  be  thought 
to  be  one  thing,  as  the  sun,  and  its  first  and  eecondary  splendour 
(which  can  neither  be  beheld  without  the'  sun,  nor  the  eon 
without  them)  might  be  accounted  one  and  the  same  thing.* 

The  Platonisle,  therefore,  first  of  all  suppose  such  a  dose  and 
near  conjunction  betwixt  the  three  hypostases  of  their  trinity,  as 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.*  To  this  pur- 
pose PlotinuB :  'O^^  Si  aiirov,  oli  -^upuihilf,  aAX'  Sri  fur  avriv 
Kol  ftcra^tt  ovS{v'  wc  ovSi  i/^ux^C  to"'  vov'  -iroBit  Si  rav  to  ytrvv- 
aav  tail  rovro  ayoTT^  koI  fiaXtara  flrav  Srai  fiSva  rh  ycwqaav 
Ka\  TO  yvjfvviiftfvoV  Stqv  St  »ral  r&  afwrrov  9  to  ytvmimv,  iK 
ivayKttt  vCvtoTiii  avrt^,  wc  rp  irrpifTijri  fi6v<iv  «Yfcipfo'&a*,  *'  In- 
tellect is  said  to  behoM  the  first  good ;  not  as  if  it  were  sepa- 
rated from  it,  but  only  because  it  is  after  it,  but  so  aa  that  there 
is  nothing  between  tnem ;  as  neither  is  there  betwixt  intellect 
and  souL  Every  thing  which  is  b^otten  desires  and  loves  that 
which  begat  it,  especiaBy  when  these  two  (that  which  b^at  and 

dent  that  the  PlatoniaU  could  not,  cooiiiteiitlj  vitb  the  Uw*  of  their  philoaophj,  hold 
tlw  work  of  creation  to  be  conunan  to  the  thiea  penoni.  Compare  what  we  hare 
MOMrked  abore  on  the  controrerBea  of  Ibe  Platoi^iti  napecting  the  demiaigni  of  the 

■  The  learned  Doctoi  hats  too  opeolf  betn7*l>i*  paitialitj  for  the  opiniMi*  of  Iboaa 
who  maintsia  the  three  pawnaof  the  dJTinity  to  be  diflereot  b  oidec  and  degree,  or 
a>  we  b;  at  the  pnaent  daj,  inculcate  a  nlordinalian  in  the  Tliilitf .  And  tbe  bou- 
litodea  b;  which  he  attempla  to  iUiutnta  tbia  matter,  if  aomewbat  doae^  "—"j'^, 
are  of  nich  ■  nature  ai  to  verge  too  cleaelj  upon  Sobellianinn.  So  diffientt  ia  it,  with- 
out riaking  offence,  to  compare  an  abatruae  and  iDcomprehennbla  doniia  with  aaniSde 
thing*.  Id  what  fbllowa,  alao,  there  are  aoine  thing  not  altogether  JaJtieM,  aDdaamor- 
ing  of  the  SabelLian  rather  than  the  Nieene  achooL 

■  Emtead  5.  lib.  1 .  cap.  6.     [P.  488.] 
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that  which  is  begotten)  are  alone^  and  nothing  besides  them. 
Moreover^  when  Uiat  which  begot  is  absolutely  the  best  thing, 
that  which  is  immediately  begotten  from  it,  must  needs  cohere 
intimately  with  it,  and  so  as  to  be  separated  from  it  only  by 
alterity.''     Whicli  is  all  one  as  if  he  should  have  said,  that  these 
three  divine   hypostases  are  so  intimately  conjoined  together, 
and  united  with  one  another,  as  that  they  are  tantum  non,  ^'  only 
not,"  the  very  self  same.     Again,  the  Platonists  further  declare, 
that  these  three  hypostases  of  their  trinity  are  aSialptToi,  "  abso- 
lutely indivisible"  and  inseparable,  as  the  iiravyaafia  is  aSiaip^-' 
Tov  from  the  <l>wgy  "  the  splendour  indivisibly  conjoined  with  the 
light,"  or  ^^  sun."  Which  similitude  also  Athanasius  often  makes 
use  of  to  the  same  purpose.    Thirdly,  these  Platonists  seem  like- 
wise to  attribute  to  their  three  divine  hypostases  just  such  an 
ifiwipixwpii<riQi  "  circuminsession,"  or  mutual  in-being,  as  Chri&- 
tians  do.     For  as  their  second  and  third  hy^stases  must  needs 
be  in  the  first,  they  being  therein  virtually  contained ;  so  must 
the  first  likewise  be  in  the  second  and  third ;  they  being  as  it 
were  but  two  other  editions  thereof;  or  itself  gradually  displayed 
and  expanded.     But  to  speak  particularly,  the  first  must  needs 
be  in  the  second,  the  Tagathon  in  the  Nous ;  and  %o  both  of 
them  really  one  and  the  same  God;  because  the  common  notions 
of  all  mankind  attribute  understanding  and  wisdom  to  the  Deity ; 
but  according  to  the  principles  of  Plato,  Pfotinus,  and  others, 
the  Deity  does  not  properly  understand  any  where  but  in  the 
second  hypostasis,  which  is  the  Mind  and  Wisdom  of  it.     And 
the  Emperichoresis  of  the  second  or  third  hypostasis,  was  thus 
intimat^  by  Plato  also  :*  So^fa  /nlv  koI  Noi/c  av€v  rpvxliig  ovk 
av  iron  yivolcrSiriv.     Oiicovi/  iv  filv  ry  tov  A<oc  ip^iQ  i>vau  /3a- 
afXiici7v  ulv  \l/v\fiVf  (iaaiXiKbv  Si  vovv  lyylyvitr^ai.     Where  hav- 
ing spoken  of  that  divine  Wisdom  and  Mind  which  orders  all 
things  in  the  world,  he  adds:    ^^But  Wisdom  and  Mind  can 
never  be  without  soul  (that  is,  cannot  act  without  it) :  where- 
fore, in  the  nature  of  Jupiter,  is  at  once  contained  both  a  kingly 
Mind  and  a  kingly  Soul.     Here  he  makes  Jupiter  to  be  botn 
the  second  and  third  hypostases  of  his  trinity.  Nous  and  Psyche; 
and  consequently  those  two  to  be  but  one  Grod.     Which  Nous 
is  also  said  to  be  both  the  ykvoiarri^f  i.  e.  ^^  of  the  same  kind,'' 
and  co-essential  with  the  first  cause  of  all  things.     To  conclude : 
as  that  first  Platonic  hypostasis,  which  is  itseff  said  to  be  above 
Mind  and  Wisdom,  is  properly  wise  and  understanding  in  the 
second ;  so  do  both  the  first  and  the  second  move  and  act  in  the 
third.'    Lastly,  all  these  three  hypostases,  Tagathon,  Nous,  and 

•  Pbileb.  p.  30.    [P.  80.] 

'  In  ezponnding  this  pasage  of  Plato  the  learned  Doctor  it  not  free  from  error,  aa 
will  be  manifest  to  an j  one  from  what  we  have  stated  at  Um  above  reepecting  the 
meaning  of  the  word  vovc  in  the  Philebut.    In  the  fiirt  place  be  tells  us,  these  words 
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F^^^  are  Bud  bj  the  FlatonUte  to  be  one  Ofiov,  or  "  IKn- 
Bity ;"  juBt  ID  the  Bame  muiner  as  the  centre,  imtnoveable  £s- 
tanoe,  and  moTeable  annnnfcrence  of  a  sphere,  or  globe,  are  oil 
esBentiaUj  one  sphere.  An?  Plotinus  expreasl;,  writing  of  the 
third  hypoetasiB,  or  Plydie:*  ^i/ivov  yap  ti  «cal  ^  ^vx'l  V  roiwrtj, 
oloy  K^cXoc  irpoaapftorritv  Kivrp^i,  ttiOii^  firra  idvTpov  at>E>|9tl?< 
itavrnfia  aSiiwrarov'  oCrw  jap  tj^it  UiaaTa,  tl  riyaBov  tic  wi  ro 
xlvTpov  raCfit,  rov  ve&ir  mra  kCkXov  aKfviirov,  i^uvqv  ^t  icaTa 
kOkAov  avoifitvov  Sv  r^uf,  "For  this  Psyche,  or  third  h^-pos- 
taai^  ia  a  Tenerable  and  adorable  thing  alw ;  it  being  the  circle 
fitted  to  the  centre,  an  indistiLnt  distance  (t'oniemuch  as  it  is  no 
corporeal  thing).  For  tbeoe  things  are  just  so,  as  if  one  should 
make  the  Tagatfaon,  or  firrt  Oooo^  to  bo  the  e«rtn  of  the'Vai- 
verse;  in  the  next  place,  Mm^  or  Intelleot^  to  M  Ae  nMnon- 
able  aide,  or  distance;  and  iaaUy,  Soid  to  be  Aatt,  wtitak  4anw 
round,  or  ihe  whole  nkoreaUe  amaaAnant  aotad  \j  lov^  or 
deaire."  These  three  Platonio  farpoataMe  Aenfiifc^  fnaJt^^ 
really  nothing  else  bnt  infinite  GooAmbb^  bfiiute  WhAdb,  aad 
infinite  aotive  Love  and  Power,  not  as  mere  qoalitiea  or  aod- 
dente,  bat  aa  substantial  things,  that  have  Bome  kind  of  eabon£- 
nation  one  to  another ;  all  ooacurring  t(^;ethar  to  make  Dp  <nie 

of  Plato  bIiow  Jnphei  to  be  the  noond  and  thiid  pcnoD  of  Qw  PbtBofe  Mad  :  wtaA 
aaf  on*  who  merglj  lookj  at  the  vordi  wii  pttaiie  to  be  fci  ftan  UwCMM.  For 
Plato  neitbci  affimu  Jupiter  to  be  voSc  and  ^bx4>  »<>''  >»■{  end  V'^'X')  K>  be  ia 
Ju^l«r.  Were  thia  paaMge  to  be  imdecatood  oT  the  three  hTpoatM^  Jd^Ui  ne 
doubt  Toald  be  (Be  firat  peiaon.  vovc  whkA  ia  Mid  to  be  in  JapSer  Ibe  MoMd,  aari 
la^J  4^x4  tix  f>i^  B"*  I  pareeiTe  the  reaam  whj  Dr.  Cndirorth  iaMrpM**  ">■ 
paaaage  in  thia  manner.  He  had  bdbre  expounded  a  paaaga  from  Plato'a  Ca^ln^ 
p.  262.  wheraia  Jufnter  k  called  the  oSkpring  of  a  ocitain  gnat  intelligtnce, «  aa  to 
make  Jnpiter  the  nul  oT  the  world.    On  whleh  aecoimt,  if  ha  had  ben  acknoiriedgad 


Xaie  or  Jupiter  to  be  the  fint  peiaon  of  the  Triad,  he  would  haM  w 
pretation  gina  1^  himaelf  of  the  paaaage  of  the  Cratjlni,  and  would  hare  allbidad 
BuiEcieiit  graond  n>r  complaint  to  olheti  that  CTerr  thing  in  Plato  ia  uncotain.  Id  the 
nett  plnce.he  aaanmea  it  as  certain  and  unqneationable  that  wsic  and  i^trxi  in  tUi 
paange  are  not  only  peraeni  bat  dirine  peraona.  But  aa  to  the  wont  »•£,  we  )bm 
alieadj  ihown  it  to  hare  the  aanie  meaning  ia  the  PhiMma  aa  m^la,  ivtoi-f^i^  and 
ffSvtiais,  BBd  thenfbre  to  be  the  dcaignation  not  of  a  peraon  but  of  a  Tittue  and 
qualitj.  And  thia  ii  pnrred  lo  be  the  eaae  eren  fiom  thia  toit  panafa  bow  naim 
emuddeiation,  in  whicb  the  namaa  yoSi;  and  aofia  aie  comUnML  Nar  ought  we  in 
mj  opinion  lo  decide  dUTatentlj  teapeeting  the  wotd  ^vvf .  Fenona  acwJomad  to 
PUta^  dictiaa  are  awaie  that  be  applied  the  tenn  voE[  to  iMt  power,  or  if  joa  will;  llat 
part  of  the  mind  which  reaaona  aiid  eonchidea,  and  ^»xi  to  that  part  in  whidi  naidta 
life  and  the  power  irf  motton.  Andubeaoppoeeathia  twoCiidpwt  of  llwuiBd,arai 
Btheri  hare  it  twofold  Ktol,  to  ooheta  moat  intimatelT  together,  and  to  be  ahagttbtr 
incapable  of  lepaiation  :  oonaequeDtlf  ba  aomatimca  minriaa  and  conliMuida  thaw  tm 
woidi,  fiequentl;  uMng  vaif  m  ao  wide  a  aenaa  aa  at  the  mom  time  to  Iwihide  m  it 
the  notion  of  'i"xi  •  '"*'  ie*ei>elT  cmploTing  ^vx4  ao  a*  to  aigiuiy  time  *^  t^  ■■* 
time.  Which  he  doea  eren  in  thia  >erj  dialogue.  And  aucfa  being  the  eaae,  thaw  a 
no  reaaon  wh/  we  ahould  undeiriand  the  ^vx4  which  that  phtloaoplHr  atatea  to  be  la 
Jupiter,  of  ■  certain  dirine  peraon.  On  the  contiarj,  the  tallowing  will  be  tbe  plain 
■nd  >imnle  lenae  of  the  whole  paaage,  and  auch  aa  ia  demanded  alao  bj  the  eonloit : 
e  IMty  leaide  not  only  wiadom  end  pmdenoi^  bat  alao  life  aad  tka 
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GH0V9  or  *'  Divinity,"  just  as  the  centre,  immoveable  distance, 
and  moveable  circumference,  concurrently  make  up  one  sphere. 

We  have  now  given  a  full  account  of  the  true  and  genuine 
Platonic  and  Parmenidian  or  Pythagoric  trinity;^  from  which 
it  may  clearlv  appear,  how  far  it  either  agreeth  or  disagreeth 
with  the  Chnstiaiu  First  therefore,  though  some  of  the  latter 
Platonists  have  partlv  misunderstood,  and  partly  adulterated 
that  ancient  Cabfda  of  the  Trinity,  as  was  before  declared,  con- 
founding therein  the  differences  between  God  and  the  creature, 
and  thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  infinite  polytheism ;  yet  did 
Plato  himself,  and  some  of  his  genuine  followers  ^though  living 
before  Christianity)  approach  so  near  to  the  doctnne  thereof,  as 
in  some  maimer  to  correspond  therewith,  in  those  three  funda- 
mentals before  mentioned.  First,  in  not  making  a  mere  trinity 
of  names  and  word^  or  of  lo^cal  notions  and  inadequate  concep- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  tning;  but  a  trinity  of  hypo8tases>  or 
subsistenoesy  or  persons.  Secondly,  in  makmg  none  of  their 
three  hypostases  to  be  creatures,  but  all  eternal,  necessarily 
existent  and  universal ;  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  creators  of  the 
whole  world :  which  is  all  one,  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  as  if 
they  should  have  affirmed  them  to  be  Homoousian.  Lastly,  in 
supposing  these  three  divine  hypostases,  however  sometimes  pa- 
ganically  called  three  gods,  to  be  essentially  one  divinity.  From 
whence  it  may  be  con^uded,  that  as  Arianism  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  a{^roach  nearer  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  Plo- 
tinianism,  so  is  Platonism  undoubtedly  more  agreeable  thereunto 
than  Ariamsm ;  it  being  a  certain  middle  thing  betwixt  that  and 
Sabellianism,  which  in  general  was  that  mane  that  the  Nicene 
council  also  aimed  at. 

Notwithstanding  which,  there  is  a  manifest  disagreement  also 
betwixt  the  Platonic  Trinity,  as  declared,  and  the  now  received 
doctrine  in  the  Christian  church ;  consisting  in  a  different  expli- 

'  The  whole  of  this  disputation,  howerer,  is  made  up  cbiefij  of  the  sayings  and 
decrees  of  Plotinus :  and  win  it  be  possible  to  learn  the  true  and  genuine  Pktoniq, 
Pkrmenidian,  and  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  trinity  from  such  a  writer  ?  Not  even 
Dr.  Cudworth  himself  would  say  so,  who  so  often  confesses  that  the  junior  Platonists, 
of  whom  Plotinus  was  unquestionably  the  leader,  vitiated  the  pure  doctrine  of  Plato 
respecting  the  Trinity,  and  disfigured  the  truth  handed  down  to  him  from  Moses  with 
tlicar  own  ridiculous  conceits.  But  taking  away  Plotinus*  authority  from  this  demon- 
skntkmy  how  are  we  to  know  that  he  has  so  &r  been  explaining  the  true  doctrine  of 
Plato  and  Pjrthagoras  ?  But  should  he  perchance  except  Plotinus  from  the  number 
of  those  Platonists  whom  he  owns  to  ha?e  contaminated  the  genuine  dogmas  of  Plato, 
I  should  wish  to  learn  by  what  marks  we  are  to  distinguish  between  those  who  follow 
and  those  who  forsake  Plato,  and  what  proof  there  is  that  Plotinus  did  not  tamper 
with  the  precepts  of  his  master.  To  me,  at  least,  on  accurately  comparing  Plato's 
Timsus  iad  Plotinus'  book  De  Mbns  Prindpiis  Archicis  with  each  other,  there 
appears  so  great  a  difierence  between  the  doctrines  of  the  two  as  probably  never  existed 
between  those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  For  specimens  of  which  consult  what  we  have 
above  brouj^t  forward  respecting  the  double  soul  attributed  by  Plotinus  to  the  world,  and 
the  causes  why  some  Platoniats,  including  Plotinus,  called  the  world  the  tfUrd,  and 
otheis  the  seemid  god. 


cation  of  the  two  Utt«r  pooti  maationa^  Knfc  bsonM  Ae 
Platoaista  dreamed  of  no  radi  tfainff  at  dl  m  om  and  tla  mmm 
natnerical  essence,  or  BobaUoo^  of  the  time  d^nioa  hj|wC— ^ 
And  secondly,  because  tboi^  titer  aoknoirlednd  ■one  of  thoN 
hypostases  to  be  creaturee,  out  ■II  God,  yet  £d  thef  aMsrt  n 
esaentud  dependence  of  the  aaoond  Mid  tluid  mnii  Aa  in^ 
together  wiui  a  certun  mdnat  aaboiduMtioa ;  mad  thanfae  m 
absolute  co-equality.  And  thia  ia  the  true  iwiion,  why  iw  wmif 
late  writers  have  farmed  Platoninn  to  Bymbolize  with  Arienun, 
and  the  latter  to  have  been  iodeed  ootniag  dee  bat  dw  ifiawB 
of  the  former ;  merely  beoeiHe  the  PUtonuto  did  not  adEwnr- 
ledge  one  and  the  same  nmneneal  caseno^  or  mihrtiifrw  of  all 
their  three  hypoetaaes,  and  aaaortod  a  nadnal  ■tdxKdination  of 
them ;  but  chiefly  for  this  latter  groniM.  UpOQ  whidi  aoeooBt 
some  of  the  ancients  also  have  done  tbe  like,  ■■  partionlaify  St. 
Cyril  (contra  JuL  lib.  1),  he  writing  thus  otHMeming  Vato:* 
TcdtwpijKt  fiiv  ovv  ovj(_  iyiu^  Aa&nvi  oXXii  rqSp  rm  'Jiath» 
mi^povriKoaiv  iv  Tv^  Statpd.  mil  vftar^atw,  iwneadtfAfaf  rt  oiAA^ 
Xaic  rat  {nrotrraoEic  tla^iptt,  "  Plato  did  not  tborougfaly  perorars 
the  whole  truth  of  the  trinity  but,  in  like  manner  with  dtose 
who  follow  AriuB,  divided  the  Deity,  or  made  a  gradation  in  it, 
and  introduced  Bubordioate  hypostases:"  as  elsewhere  the  aame 
pious  father  also  taxes  the  Piatonists,  for  not  declaring  the 
three  hypostases  of  their  trinity  to  be,  in  his  sense,  Homoonrian, 
that  is,  "absolutely  co-equaL"  But  though  we  have  already 
proTed,  that  Flatonisni  can  by  no  means  lie  confounded  with 
Arianism,  because  it  directly  confronted  the  same  in  itj  main 
essentinls,  which  were  Erat  quando  son  erat,  or  tbe  second  hy- 
poBtasis  being  made  it  ovk  otn-uv,  tt^ether  with  its  being  mu- 
table and  lapsable ;  since,  according  to  Platoniam,  the  Nom  is 
essentially  both  eternal  and  immutable:*  yet  that  the  most 
refined  Platonism  differed  from  the  now  received  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  church,  in  respect  of  its  gradual  subordination,  is  a 
thing  BO  unquestionably  evident,  as  that  it  can  by  no  means  be 
dissembled,  [Kjliated,  or  excused. 

•  P.  34. 

'  Head  our  copioui  remulu  BbOTe  on  the  Platonim  of  Ariiu :  in  oppootiiMi  lo  irtkk 
then  iano  weight  irhaleier  in  thk  pUMgeoTSC  Cjril :  for  he  doei  not  mj  that  Aiiia 
imported  hii  erron  inlo  the  Chriitian  community  fkom  the  idiook  of  the  PlataakH^ 
or  that  Arius  and  Plato  entirely  iigrecd  in  their  Dpiaioot,  bat  meielf  ladiontM  ■  (W- 
tain  HfEnitj  between  the  (wo ;  in  ihort  he  Nate*  luffidentlr  deu\j  in  the  Mme  ;«- 
nge,  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  ia  better  and  purer  than  the  Ariu,  and  eoupdan  ib 
launder,  PLito,  lo  haie  expreewd  hi*  meaning  lomewbat  obacurelj  that  b«  nigU  not 
(all  lo  the  Bine  anarc*  in  which  Socrate*  had  peri*hed :  nx^v  oi^,  Bfa  be^  ^yriga 
oXorpdiraic  t6  iXiidic  el/iai  f&v,  Sri  apv  ^TiAc  Iftf  ri  nii  nfpdyfov, — —tl  ^ 
rava  rev  rt^v  'Xvirov  lal  HiXfrov  ypaf^y  Uidiii,  "  Nattfaet  indaed  w>*  be  all<i> 
gether  ignorant  of  the  truth  :  naj  I  ahould  rathOT  nippoae  he  woald  hiT*  aid  md 

thought  wiielj, if  he  had  not  feared  the  ■ccuMtion  of  Aujtw  and  UetitDt,"    And 

what  need  of  many  *orda  7  The  rsry  nature  of  tbe  Atian  and  Pkloaie  doctris*  p»- 
(ludeiui  from  Fording  llic  one  to  be  the  itandard  and  model  of  theatbtc. 
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Over  and  besides  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  best  of 
Plato's  followers  were  sometimes  also  further  extravagant  in 
their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  spake  at  random  concerning  it, 
and  inconsistently  with  their  own  principles;  especially  where 
they  make  such  a  vast  and  disproportionate  distance  betwixt  the 
second  and  third  hypostases  thereof;  they  not  descending  gra- 
dually and  orderly,  but  as  it  were  tumbling  down  from  the 
former  of  them  to  tlie  latter.  Thus  Plotinus  himself,  when 
having  spoken  magnificently  of  that  soul  of  the  world,  which  is 
his  thud  hypostasis,  he  subjoins  immediately:*  '0/ioccSy)c  SI  Kal 
Yififrtpoy  Koi  Srav  avcv  rtov  irpoatX^ovrwv  GKOiriqy  Xa^ijv  ic6Ka- 
BapfdvriVy  ivpfiauQ  to  airro  rifiioVf  B  j}v  ^vx^>  *'  That  this  soul  of 
ours  is  viso  uniform  (or  of  the  same  species)  with  that  mundane 
soul ;  for  if  any  one  (saith  he)  will  consider  it  as  in  itself,  pure 
and  naked^  oi:  stript  from  all  things  adventitious  to  it,  he  shall 
find  it  to  be  in  like  manner  venerable."  Agreeably  whereunto 
doth  this  same  philosopher  e)^ewhere  call  that  mundane  soul, 
Tptfr^vrigav  Koi  a^tX^iiVy  that  is,  ''but  the  elder  sister  of  our 
human  souls."  Which,  as  it  rankly  savours  of  philosophic  pride 
and  arrogancy,  thus  to  think  so  magnificently  of  themselves,  and 
to  equalize  in  a  manner  their  own  souls  with  that  mundane  soul; 
so  was  it  a  monstrous  degradation  of  that  third  hypostasis  of 
their  trinity,  and  little  other  than  an  absolute  creaturizing  of  the 
same.  For  if  our  human  soul  be  6//ooccSi9C9 ''  of  the  same  kind  " 
or  '* species"  with  the  third  hypostasis  of  the  trinity;  then  is  it 
not  only  6fi6Tifioc9  '^  of  like  honour  and  dignity,"  but  also,  in  the 
language  of  the  Christian  church,  bjioovmogi  ''co-essential"  with 
our  human  souls  (as  our  Saviour  Christ,  according  to  the  Arians 
in  Athanasius,!  is  said  to  be  b/jLooiaiog  T^jxiov  rtov  avdptljnojv, 
"co-essential  with  us  men").  From  whence  it  will  follow,. that 
either  that  must  be  a  creature,  or  else  our  human  souls  divine. 
Wherefore  unless  these  Platonists  would  confine  the  Deity 
wholly  to  their  first  hypostasis,  which  would  be  monstrously 
absurd  for  them  to  suppose  that  first  eternal  Mind  and  Wisdom, 
by  which  the  world  was  made,  to  be  a  creature;  they  must  of 
necessity  make  a  vast  leap  or  jump  betwixt  the  second  and  third 
of  their  hypostases ;  the  former  of  them  being  that  perfect  Wis- 
dom which  was  the  architect  or  Demiurgus  of  the  world,  whilst 
the  latter  is  only  the  elder  sister  of  all  human  souls.  Moreover, 
these  Platonists,  by  their  thus  bringing  down  the  third  hyposta- 
sis of  their  trinity  so  low,  and  immersing  it  so  deeply  into  the 
eorporeal  world,  as  if  it  were  the  informing  soul  thereof,  and 
mating  it  to  be  but  the  elder  sister  of  our  created  souls,  did 
doubtless  therein  designedly  lay  a  foundation  for  their  poly- 

*  Ennead  5.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.     [P.  483.] 

t  Tom.  1.  p.  557.    [Libro  de  Sententift  Dionyuus.] 


thdsm  and  creatm«-wonlup  (noir  TO^arly  called  idoktry),  that 
is,  for  tbeir  couno^atTT,  mUu  UU*,  and  demono-latry.  For 
tbna  mach  ia  plainly  mtSBatsd  in  An  following  passage  of  Plo- 
tintu  :*  Aia  ra6rf)v  i  whfto^  Sli  d>£c'  ttrrt  ti  ku)  QAidc  Siuo 
8ri  tpypvxof,  koI  ra  tlXXa  fjiy^  "  TUe  whole  corporeal  world  u 
made  a  god  by  the  bchiI  tbarea£  And  tlie  gan  is  alao  a  god,  be- 
cause animated ;  aa  likewiaa  M*  aB  the  stare  therefore  gods." 
Where  be  afterwards  adds:  Ti^  ft  Sioi^  airfav  roi>  Stoic  tho', 
avajKJi  itptaQvrlpav  di^  o&rwv  ^mh,  **  Hat  wlusk  li  to  tfacH 
gods,  or  goddesses,  the  omiw  of  Atat  baiitt  ndi,  iBHi  pttA 
Bselfbetheelder^od^wgoddMi.'  Sotiirt  ttw  Abd  \jp\Mmt 
of  the  PUtonic  lenity,  ealled  the  mm^Be  Bool,  li  bak  «  kU 
of  raster  goddess  wi&  the  noli  of  tba  m^  boob,  «ad  ikB^ 
though  euer  indeed  than  tb^;  tbo^  being  lU  made  godfaw 
by  her.  Where  there  is  a  oontiioed  nmbla  of  tlnngi  eantaafiB* 
tious  together ;  that  aool  of  the  worn  btonit  at  onae  aimwiijl  ta 
be  a  meter  to  other  aools,  aad  re^  iiiilwilliataiiiliiia.  to  deify 
them ;  whereas  this  nsterly  rehtmi  and  oaaaaogidsitj'  betwut 
them  wonld,  of  the  two,  rather  degrade  and  <       -     •       -•   - 


mundane  BonI,  which  id  thdr  third  god,  or  divine  hypofitani^ 
than  advance  and  deify  those  particular  created  aonb.  Hen 
therefore  we  see  the  mconvenieDoe  of  these  Flattwio  ^Bfui, 
"  stories,"  etairs  and  gradations  in  the  Dra^,  that  it  is  a  thing 
liable  to  be  much  abused  to  creature- worship  and  idoUtiy,  wha 
the  distances  are  made  so  wid^  and  the  wwest  of  the  deity  ii 
supposed  to  differ  but  gradually  only  Irom  the  lugfaest  of  created 
beings.  And  because  Porphyrios  trod  in  Plotinna'  footstqa 
here,  as  elsewhere,  this  was  in  all  probability  the  trae  reaaim 
why  the  Ariaos  (as  Socrates  reooideth')  were  by  Constantioe 


i  NiCBoi,  lib.  3.  cap.  36.  torn.  1.  Condlioriun,  p.  44S.  ti.  BvAmL 

Tha  decree  ia  mentioned  alao  by  Athanaaiai  in  hit  Bpfit.  ad.  Solitiiriaia  VlhM 
Agentaa,  torn.  1,  opp.  p.  844.  The  epittte  itwlf  aUom  no  Oo*  to  renniD  in  VMnao* 
of  the  rnxm  of  tiiii  appellation  :  for  tlie  emperor  Mfi  that  thej  «rs  to  bs  hfaodtd 
with  thii  itigma  u  being  imitatora  af  the  mannen  ot  Ttaphjrj ;  'Wir  nierpiittt 

Sifii/iiivrai,  Toirm'  Ix"^  *>>1  ^^  irpc<nfjoptar.  And  wlkat  mumaa  of  FiMpliJiJ 
9  ii  alluding  to,  ha  cleaHf  indicalM  in  tlw  fneoading,  wittn  be  tMm  that  Poifkji; 
wrolebooki  againat  thsOiriMiaD  raligioa,  and  that  Anot  aflar  hiaammptohaddMi 
the  nme.  If  we  follow  thia  epirtla,  tbeiafcra,  Alio!  and  hll  Mtowva  MfttoiA* 
name  ot  Porphfrian*  on  acorant  of  baling  b  [RiUio  mitii^  attaokad  A*  tfM  «< 
fttndamenlal  doctrine  of  CliTiMkna  rapectins  Ood  and  Um  Son  of  aad,in  th*MB> 
war  ■•  PfTphjTj  in  a  ipedfic  work  l»d  aMaultod  the  whole  '''-'t*'"  diwiplat. 
Thii  reason  baa  been  approied  of  generBltf  bj  leained  men,  among  whato  nL  d» 
Marca,  De  Concordia  Sacerdotii  ac  Imperii,  lib.  9.  cap.  10.  not.  10.  p.  1>7.  Job.  Alh 
Fabridua,  Biblioth.  Gr>c  lib.  6.  cap.  S3,  p.  300.  and  J.  Lo  Clen^  BibUoth.  Hirt»  « 
Univen.  torn,  10.  p.  418.  dEaerre  honourobla  mentimi :  Iber  mppounr  ■  FuptjiiM 
to  he  the  wme  aa  a  haler  of  Chrid,  and  of  the  truth  banded  down  ftom  CbriaL  Al  Oat 
age,  1  niapecC,  in  which  ChriaUani  wen  fillad  with  a  npmso  dateatatiaa  of  Pvftfif, 
Ihii  word  waa  applied  aa«t«nD  of  repnacband  mahdirtinn  to  all  who  wwotaf 
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called  Porphjrianists ;  not  because  their  trinities  were  exactly 
the  same,  but  because  Anus  and  Porphyrius  did  both  of  them 
alike  (though  upon  different  grounds)  inake  their  trinity  a  foun- 

for  their  enmity  1o  Christ  and  his  divine  discipline.  The  most  learned  Urb.  Godofr. 
Sibema,  in  bis  Epistol.  ad  Jo.  Fred.  Thomse,  is  nearly  of  the  same  opinion,  although 
be  explains  its  meaning  somewhat  diflerentlj,  and  supposes  the  Arians  to  have  been 
called  Pofphyrians  on  account  of  their  having  like  Porphyry  acknowledged  nothing 
divine  in  our  Saviour  Jesus.  For  he  who  in  his  doctrines  denies  all  divinity  in  our 
Saviour  is  no  other  than  an  adversary  and  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion.  These 
letters  are  extant  in  the  Misoellan.  Lipsiens.  published  a  few  years  ago  by  the  eminent 
Car.  Frid.  Besoldus,  tom.  1.  p.  310. 

But  simple  and  plain  as  is  this  reason  for  the  appellation,  and  resting  moreover  on 
the  epistle  of  the  emperor  himself,  still  it  has  not  satisfied  every  one.    Not  long  since, 
the  most  erudite  Jo.  Fred.  Thoms  inquired  of  the  venerable  Siberus  the  cause  and 
origin  of  the  name;  and  being  answered  by  Siberus  in  the  manner  above  stated,  called 
in  question  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle  itself^  ibid.  p.  315.    In  this  I  imagine  he 
will  have  but  few  imitators,  seeing  that  it  contains  no  traces  of  imposture,  and,  as  I 
have  intimated  above,  is  appealMl  to  by  Athanasius;  not  to  mention,  that  if  we  reject 
the  authority  of  this  decree  or  epistle,  the  whole  dispute  will  be  reduced  to  most  vague 
and  uncertain  conjectures,  all  the  other  ancient  authors  being  silent.     I  have  met  with 
three  other  opinions  respcicting  the  origin  of  this  name,  which  I  shall  briefly  enumerate 
and  examine :  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we  ought  to  rest  content  with  the  reason 
supplied  in  the  epistle  of  Constantino  or  look  about  for  a  new  one.     The  first  is  the 
one  here  rejected  by  Dr.  Cudwopth ;  which  supposes  the  Arians  to  have  been  called 
Porphyriana  because  they  had  introduced  into  the  Christian  religion  the  trinity  of  Por- 
phyrius and  the  Platonists.    This  opinion  is  warmly  supported  by  Christoph.  Sandius 
in  Ids  Diss,  de  Adyy  sen  Verbo,  subjoined  to  his  Interpretationes  Paradoxs  quatuor 
Evangeliorum.  Amstelod.  1669.8.  p.  292.  and  in  his  Nucleus  Historise  Ecclesiast  lib. 
2.  p.  171.     Ideo,  says  he  in  the  latter  phice,  Constantinus  decrevit  Arianos  vocitandos 
Porphyrianos,  quod  Arius  et  Ariani  non  solum  cum  Porphyrianis,  sed  et  omnibus 
aliis  Platonids  et  Platoni  ipso  eamdem'  de  uno  Deo  et  verbo  et  Spiritu  Sancto  defen- 
demnt  doctrinam,  **  Constantino  ordained  that  the  Arians  should  be  called  Porphyrians, 
because  the  Arians  defended  the  same  doctrine  concerning  one  God  and  the  Word  and 
the  Holy  Swit,  not  only  as  Porphpy,  but  also  all  the  rest  of  the  Platonists  and  Plato 
himself**    The  truth  is,  it  was  this  man'k  object  to  have  it  generally  supposed  that 
Plato's  sentiments  on  the  divine  Triad  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  earliest  Christian 
&tberSy  who  are  known  to  have  approved  of  Plato  in  many  respects.    But  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  remarked  above  on  the  dissimilitude  of  the  Arian  and  Platonic  doc- 
trine, there  are  two  things  which  entirely  demolish  this  conjecture.    In  the  first  place. 
Porphyry  never  was  of  Uiat  authority  among  the  Platonists  that  the  whole  sect  should 
be  named  after  him,  nor  did  any  one  in  speaking  of  the  Platonists  ever  make  use  of 
the  name  Porphyrians.    Constantino,  therefore,  had  he  wished  to  accuse  Arius  of 
Platonic  errora,  would  no  doubt  have  abstained  from  this  epithet,  and  would  have 
named  the  man  from  Plato  himself.    Secondly,  Constantino  was  so  frur  from  deeming 
Pkto  to  have  held  impious  notions  concerning  God,  that  he  rather  considered  this 
vhikMopher  to  have  taught  more  correctly  on  the  subject  of  the  trinity  than  Arius 
wmata.    See  his  Oratio  ad  Coetum  Sanctor.  cap.  9.  p.  576.  577.    The  second  opinion 
k  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Cudworth :  who  considers  Arius  to  have  been  called  a  Porphy- 
rian  on  account  of  his  being  supposed  like  Porphyry  to  have  led  men  by  his  doctrine 
to  the  worship  of  many  gods.    What  chiefly  induces  me  to  withhold  my  assent  from 
this  is,  that  this  reason  goes  too  fiiur,  and  pertains  not  only  to  Porphyry,  but  to  an 
infinity  of  others  besides  lum.    There  must  necessarily  have  been  something  peculiar 
in  Porphyry,  and  belonging  to  him  alone,  which  led  the  emperor  to  select  hmi  in  par- 
ticQlar,  and  not  others,  as  the  means  of  stigmatizing  Arius.    Now  the  inciting  of  men 
to  the  worship  of  many  gods  was  not  the  crime  of  Porphyry  alone,  but  common  to 
a  multitude  of  others  and  to  the  whole  Platonic  sect.    With  equal  justice  therefore 
the  Arians  might  have  been  called  by  Constantino  Ammonians,  Plotinians,  CeUians,  if 
hi  had  looked  merely  to  this  crime,  nor  is  there  any  cause  why  he  should  have  applied 
the  name  of  Porphyry  in  particular  as  a  designation  of  this  sect.    The  third  opinion 
was  taroacfaed  not  long  smce  by  Jo.  Hermann,  who  in  his  notes  on  Jo.  Launoius'  book 
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dation  for  creature-wonhip  and  idolatiy.  Btat  nenrdidMi^  all 
this  (as  many  other  things)  was  bat  heedlesdy  and  inadTertortly 
written  by  Plotinus ;  he,  as  it  wer^  drowuly  nodffin^  ill  tke 
while,  as  it  was  also  but  sufniiely  taken  up  by  Por^hynna  after 
him :  it  being  plainly  inoonnstent  with  the  genome  tenor  of 
both  their  hypotheses,  thus  to  leTel  the  third  nypostaaii  d  the 
trinity  with  particular  created  aoQla»  and  theiebjr  to  make  ao 
disproportionate  a  distance,  and  so  yast  a  chasm,  betwixt  it  and 
the  second.  For  Plotinus  himself,  when  in  a  more  sober  mood, 
declares  that  third  hypostasis  not  to  be  the  immediate  informing 
soul  of  the  corporeal  world,  but  a  higher  separate  soul,  or  aape- 
rior  Venus,  which  also  was  the  Demmrgus,  the  "  maker,"  both 
of  other  souls  and  of  the  whole  world.  As  Plato  had  befixe 
expressly  af&rmcd  him  to  be  the  Inspirer  of  all  life,  and  Creator 
of  souls,  or  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life ;  and  likewise  dedaied, 
that  amongst  all  those  things  which  are  ap^ptinrtv^c  ^X^ic  9v^ 
ycv^,  '^congenerous  and  cognate  with  our  human  souls,  there  is 
oitSlv  ToiovTo,  "  nothing  any  where  to  be  found  at  all  like  onto 
it."  So  that  Plato,  though  he  were  also  a  star-worshipper  and 
idolater,  upon  other  grounds,  yet  in  all  |Mrobability  would  he  not 
at  all  have  approved  of  Plotinus'  6/liociS^c  SI  koX  li/Lcrrcpo,  ^'oor 
souls  being  of  the  same  species  with  that  third  hypostasis  of  the 
divine  triad ;"  but  rather  have  said,  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist :  ^'  It  is  he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves; 
we  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture."^ 

De  Varia  Fortuna  Arigtotelu  in  Acad.  Paruienii,  p.  15A.  conuden  that  this  appelli- 
tion  aroie  from  Arius  having  abuicd  the  philosophy  <n  Porphjrr  to  oon6nn  hii  o*n 
errors.  Scilicet,  botb  he,  Porphyrius  conscripait  quinque  Tocnm  inititutioMin  ad 
ChryBoarum,  qua  egregie  librum  Categoriarum  illustrat  At  hac,  quod  muhii  fetati- 
orum  confirmari  potest  testimoniis.  Ariani  abutebantur,  **  Porphyry  wrote  a  treatise  ob 
the  five  words  to  Chrysoarus,  in  which  he  admirably  illustrates  the  book  of  GBtcgori(s> 
But  the  Arians,  as  can  be  diown  by  many  testimonies  of  the  earlier  writen,  tintti 
this.^  This  opinion  is  to  be  commended  for  its  ingenuity,  but  not  for  its  truth.  The 
book  written  by  Porphyry  to  Chrysoarus  I  am  not  ignorant  of ;  but  I  ha?e  jet  to 
learn  what  ancient  author  has  recorded  that  Arius  fortified  his  dogmas  ficom  this  book 
in  particular.  Nny,  if  there  were  ancient  testimonies  extant  on  this  matter,  rtill  it 
would  appear  to  me  incredible  that  the  reason  of  this  public  reproach  intended  by  lum 
to  be  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  should  be  drawn  by  the  emperor  firom  a  bookwhicb 
none  but  doctors  and  philosophers  were  acquainted  with,  and  of  which  the  ooonioa 
people  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Constantino  would  have  called  Arius  an  Aristotsiin 
rather,  if  he  had  wished  to  brand  the  man  by  an  opprobious  epithet  for  his  insane  lovs 
of  dialectics :  for  wc  learn  from  many  authors  that  he  set  the  highest  ralne  upon  the 
precepts  and  logical  subtleties  of  Aristotle.  See  Epiphanius,  Herea.  69.  sect  69.  fk 
795.  It  is  better,  if  I  am  not  completely  mistaken,  to  rest  ntisfied  with  the  reana 
expressed  in  Constantineli  letter  than  to  rush  headlong  into  new  oonjactores  vithoot 
any  authorities  for  our  guidance. 

*  I.  The  doctrine  formerly  inculcated  by  the  Platonists  on  the  origin  of  oursoolifrov 
the  soul  of  the  world  is  altogether  false  and  dangerous.  Still,  provided  they  fai^ 
taught  any  thing  sound  and  excellent  on  other  subjects,  I  should  not  on  account  of  thii 
opinion  alone  accuse  this  sect  of  consummate  and  insuflfereble  arrpganoe.  For  muj 
of  the  Christian  fiithers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  though  otherwise  hi^y  daenriBg 
men,  were  tinctured  with  the  same  error.    Penons^oTen  modeiately  fttsad  m  the 
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Notwithstanding  all  which,  a  Christian  Platonist,  or  Platonic 
Christian,  would,  in  all  probability,  apologize  for  Plato  himself, 
and  the  ancient  and  most  genuine  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans, 
after  this  manner.^     First,  that  since  they  had  no  scriptures, 
councils,  nor  creeds,  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  darkness  of  this 
mystery,  and  to  confine  their  language  to  a  regular  uniformity ; 
but  theologized  all  freely  and  boldly,  and  wiUiout  any  scrupu- 
losity, every  one  according  to  his  own  private  apprehensions ;  it 
18  no  wonder  at  all,  if  they  did  not  only  speak  many  times 
unadvisedly  and  inconsistently  with  their  own  principles,  but 
also  plainly  wander  out  of  the  right  path.     And  that  it  ought 
much  rather  to  be   wondered   at,   that  living   so  long  before 
Christianity,  as  some  of  them  did,  they  should  in  so  abstruse  a 
point  and  dark  a  mystery,  make  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
Christian  truth  afterwards  revealed,  than  that  they  should  any 
where  fumble  or  fall  short  of  the  accuracy  thereof:  they  not  only 
extending  the  true  and  real  Deity  to  three  hypostases,  but  also 
calling  the  second  of  them,  Adyov,  "  Reason  "  or  "  Word  "  too 

vnonuments  of  the  ancients  are  aware  that  many  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  did 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  according  to  the  words  of  Virgil,  Georg.  lib.  4.  ver.  220  : 

Esse  nobis  partem  dims  mentis  et  haustus 
^thereos, 

and  to  call  our  souls  portions  of  the  divine  essence.  See  Lactantius,  Instit.  Divinar. 
lib.  2.  cap.  12.  p.  239.  lib.  7.  cap.  5.  and  cap.  10.  p.  794.  and  824.  Amobius,  Adv. 
Gentes,  lib.  2.  p.  67.  Synesius,  £p.  105.  p.  248.  opp.  not  to  speak  of  almost  the  whole 
body  of  Mystics,  who  held  this  doctrine  in  the  highest  reverence.  See  Pet.  Poiret, 
(Economie  Divine,  torn.  1.  cap.  10.  sect.  24.  p.  277.  Now  I  cannot  suppose  them  all 
to  have  fiillen  into  this  error  by  reason  of  excessive  pride,  being  convinced  that  most  of 
ihem  were  led  into  it  by  the  force  and  influence  of  other  opinions  which  they  had 
rashly  adopted.  II.  What  the  learned  Doctor  advances  in  excuse  of  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry,  and  in  extenuation  of  their  error  respecting  the  origin  of  souls,  is  of  less 
weight  than  he  supposes.  For  although  these  philosophers  invented  a  twofold  soul  of 
tiie  world,  one  mfitidanef  the  other  tupramundane,  and  derived  the  souls  of  men  from 
the  properly  mundane  soul,JBtill  they  associated  these  two  souls  of  the  world  so  closely 
and  intimately  together,  that  what  pertains  to  one  must  necessarily  pertain  also  to  the 
other. 

'  That  the  learned  Doctor  himself  lies  concealed  under  this  character  of  Platonic 
Christian,  has  both  long  ago  been  observed  by  others,  and  is  shown  by  the  history  and 
cirramstanoes  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  At  that  time  the  Platonic  philosophy  was 
much  studied  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  most  of  the  theologians  there,  Wilkins, 
Witcheote,  H.  More,  Cudworth,  Worthington,  were  immoderately  devoted  to  it  See 
Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  book  2.  year  1661.  p.  186.  187.  Dr.  Cud  worth 
therefore  was  himself  a  Platonic  Christian,  and  is  here  def«iding  not  so  much  another's 
IS  his  own  cause.  But  other  English  theologians,  and  in  my  opinion  with  some 
teason,  disapproved  of  and  publicly  censured  this  immoderate  love  of  Platonism,  fear- 
ing that  many  errors  would  arise  tnm  it  See  Sam.  Parker's  Impartial  Censure  of  the 
Pfaitonic  Philosophy,  Oxon.  1660.  4.  I  hope  to  say  more  in  the  Preface  on  this 
iobject,  which  is  of  much  importance  towaitls  gaining  an  insight  into  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Cudworth  and  other  English  theologians  of  that  period.  As  the  learned  Doctor, 
however,  in  this  comparison  of  the  Platonic  and  Christian  Trinity,  assumes  all  that 
be  has  Mtherto  advanced  on  the  nature  and  diaracter  of  the  Platonic  triad  as  true,  it 
win  he  neoessaiy  to  revert  sometimes  to  the  remarks,  which  we  have  here  and  there 
msde  to  show  its  weakness  and  fiiUacy. 
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(ae  well  BB  Novv,  "BCnd**  w  **  IntcUedt ")  and  Ekawte  fte  Sn 
of  the  first  hypoetama,  or  E^tther;  and  affiniiiag  Urn  to  be  As 
Avu'ovpybt  uid  Atmw,  "  Aitifiov  M>d  Chh6  tf  tiw  vUa 
world; "  and  lastly  dewrifaiitt  Iiiiii«  M  tte  HriUiiu  itA,  to 
-       iufcf       ,.,T—;-..^- 


be  the  image,  the  figure  ■ 

brightness  of  the  first  Tbkt  I  «w,  oar  Ouiriiu  ntoM 
auppoees  to  be  moch  more  vondnni^  duit  Hm  to  pwt  ifd 
abstruse  a  mystery,  of  three  eternal  hypoatoeae  in  m  Tiitj, 
should  thus  by  pagaa  ptuloeopheia,  so  kog  befisce  ChiialiaaltT, 
have  been  asaerttn,  aa  the  principal  aod  taimui  of  the  whnk 
world ;  it  bdng  more  indeed  tbaa  waa  Muwwledged  by  fta 


Micene  fathers  thenuelTes;  they  then  not  so  mneli  aa  d 

ing  that  the  Holy  GhoBt  was  an  hypostan^  mooh  lea  that  hs 

WBB  Qod.* 


■  U»nj  I  feu  will  c( 
■hall  coatcnt  mywlf  with  mjiat  tbat  Jbmt  worii  wt  la  fcw  mttfii  tt»lw 
Doctor  uDKwuM.  Tb«  word  iwirra»te.  ft  k  tra^  do«  net  «mb  la  lla  1^ 
creed,  ndthec  b  Ilia  name  Oiic  added  to  the  wonli  iff  ri  wviiu  r4  ^tma  In 
the  creed  ilaelf  M  ochibiled  bjr  AthanaMw  m  iA  EpMolm  ad  Juriannm  d«  Wt, 
torn.  l.opp.p.S47.  ButlaboDld  bjuameaiiibediBMMdoatlMtMCoimtlotaT 
that  the  Nieene  fidheca  held  the  Holj  <Hio«t  lo  be  ntbet  apnantoratM  IW 
bet  of  thai  sMDciatiiic  the  Holy  Qhoet  with  the  FMhar  and  Son,  and  widOif  na  « 
believe  in  the  Uol;  GtiMt  equaJIj  u  in  the  FUbw  a>d  Son,  b,  if  I  am  Mt  atlo|rfw 
Durtaken,  a  ufiident  pinof  that  the  Helj  Gboat  wa«  eonidand  Inr  then  aa  knoMa 
or  penon.  If  the  Father  and  Son  vera  held  bjr  thi*  council  to  bepetaoBa,  auck  m 
one  can  (or  a  moment  qaaation,  the  mme  moat  be  eoppeaed  of  Iha  Holj  Qhait,  >1M 
it  aaoeiatcB  with  theae  two  penona.  And  pnjr  what  woold  be  the  (tans  of  tti 
phraae :  1  beliere  in  the  Halj  Gboat,  if  the  Halj'  Qhoat  woe  net  a  penon,  M 
merely  a  certain  notion  or  nitue  of  God  ?  la  it  aadible  tbat  man  in  tbar  toM 
would  hafe  tan^  their  brethren  to  put  Arm  tmat  in  a  owtain  notiaa  or  dinw  pota- 
tion, not  diObrent  fton  the  nature  itaelf  of  God  f  OftbedJiriDitraf  Iha  B^GkA 
the  Nieene  fiUhera,  1  eoafen,  baTo  tpdkm  aomewhat  too  obanudr.  Not  a  faw  «f  A* 
ancienta,  I  am  aware,  purpoaely  abatained  Ihmi  uMog  the  nana  Ood,  rim  qak^ 
ing  of  the  Hel;  QhoM,  a*  bat  bean  diown  bj  namenmi  osanpki  kr^DioB.  PMrii^ 
Dogm.  thtoieg.  tam.  S.  lib.  L  Da  Trinitala,  cap.  14.  p.  6S.  aod  to  Tbom.  lUJiH' 
theOpneoalaVaria,edil«db]rCbTnLLudariciHLipa.l71«.8.p.416.il7.aad«biaK 
the  Nieene  fclhen  wiabad  to  follow  in  their  footatqia,  I  thall  not  undartab  to  Mm- 
minck  Bat  tbtir  bith  tn  my  opinion  b  wffieiflotlj  eleand  bjr  thi*.  that  Ibiir  did  art 
prefix  the  word  Qtit  to  tbat  part  of  tbcdr  profeBon  ahhet  in  whidi  Ihi7  rajob  Hi* 
beliereia  JeaniCfaiW, but  wrote  aimplj:  Kal(lcrirI*«KApM>r 'Ifmir  X^inari 
although  aftetwardi,  on  accouht  of  tbe  Ariana,  wbow  enon  in  particnlv  am  a«* 
oppoaing,  they  inculcate  more  at  large  ooDceming  Iha  dirioitr  oT  the  Soa  if  Oai 
For  it  ibllowi  from  it,  tbal  the  worda,  wtmi^fitw  tts  hra  Biiv,  Mending  it  Iht 
beginning  of  the  formula,  pertain  to  all  the  three  pecMot,  Father,  So*,  and  IMf 
Ghcat,  and  therefore  that  the  fttbMB  tofidentl;  daarij  daclaiad  tba  Diilr  tobatam- 


moch  aa  three  Goda :  but  to  name  God  once,  and  aftetwaidi  iSl&i^aMt  Ihiaa 
'1  opeiil]t  In  prolbaa  that  which — ' '" * '-  -■••■-'- 


it  opeiil]t  In  prolbaa  that  which  ancienta  ai  well  a*  modcnw  m>  oftan  rigMh  Incnkam 
that  iiiar  fifiy, "  there  i>  one  diTine  natnre,"  bat  rpilc  If  fua  f fait  iat>rf»«& 

"  three  Poaona  in  one  natun."    Tbcae  rema^  hare  been  oontidimd  n 17,  M 

«lhcii< 
rtaUn 
longag 
bit  ft  u 


account  of  thoae  who,  eren  in  tbe  preacot  da;,  to  gire  counlcnaMa  to  Ihcfi  own  «tra% 
are  coDtinuall;  appealing  to  the  Nieene  oounci(  which  Iber  n^ilj  tall  on  hM  drt» 
mined  nothing  certain,  Tbit,  bowoTa,  it  an  old  accwatioa.  and  waa  long  1(0  pd  kftt 
bj  tbe  Macedantana  and  other*,  that  the  hiahopa  amnnbled  at  Mice  left  tt  mm  H  ag 
ona  to  form  what  opinion  he  pleand  napaetin^  the  H0I7  Spirit.     But  a  am  alH 
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But  particularly  as  to  their  gradual  subordination  of  the 
second  hypostasis  to  the  first,  and  of  the  third  to  the  first  and 
second ;  our  Platonic  Christian,  doubtless,  would  therefore  plead 
them  the  more  excusable,  because  the  generality  of  Christian 
doctors,  for  tht  first  three  hundred  years  after  th(f  apostles' times, 
plainly  asserted  the  same ;  as  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras, 
Tatianus,  Irenaeus,  the  author  of  the  Recognitions,  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Grcgorius  Thaumaturgus,  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius,  and  many  others.^  All  whose 
testimonies  because  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  set  down  here,  wc 
shall  content  ourselves  only  with  one  of  the  last  mentioned  :* 
Et  Pater  et  Filius  Deus  est ;  sed  ille  quasi  exuberans  fons,  hie 
tanquam  defiuens  ex  eo  rivus :  lUc  tanquam  sol,  hie  tanquam 
radius  a  sole  porrectus,  "  Both  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  God ; 
but  he  as  it  were  an  exuberant  fountain,  this  as  a  stream  derived 
from  him :  he  like  to  the  sun,  this  like  to  a  ray  extended  from 
the  sun."*®  And  though  it  be  true  that  Athanasius,^  writing 
i^inst  the  Arians,  does  appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
^urch,  and,  amongst  others,  cites  Origen's  testimony  too ;  yet 
was  this  only  for  the  eternity  and  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God, 
but  not  at  all  for  such  an  absolute  co-equali4y  of  him  with  the 
Father,  as  would  exclude  all  dependence,  subordination  and 
inferiority ;  those  ancients  so  unanimously  agreeing  therein,  that 
they  are  by  Petavius*  therefore  Uixed  for  Platonism,  and  having 

promptlj  met  by  the  vigilance  of  the  orthodox  fathers.  We  have  evidence  of  both  in 
the  Synodica  Amphilochii  Iconiensis  Epistolu,  published  since  Dr.  Cudworth's  time 
by  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelerius  in  the  Monumenta  Ecclesie  Grtectc,  torn.  2.  p.  90.  and  included 
alio  bj  Jo.  Harduinua  in  Concilorum,  torn.  9.  p.  798.  from  which;  wc  shall  extract  a 
few  words  corroborative  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  have  stated  :  Semytifiivov  Sk, 
says  Amphilochins,  in  Cotelerius,  p.  101.  rriviKavra  tov  xaTti  t6  vvivfia  (lyr^fia- 
TOC  fid  ToBro  vXarvTtpov  fiiv  ovikv  wpotrtBtaav  roic  fiiv  rot  yt  ovviTutQ  iva- 


kts  Tfji  rpMoQ  AfroriiivovTiQi  «ic  r^v  r^c  trhriwc  tKOtfrtv, "  The  question  respecting 
the  Holy  Ghost  being  at  that  time  at  rest,  they  therefore  added  nothing  more.  But  to 
intelligent  readers  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  contained  in  that  creed 
will  seem  sufficient.  For  they  taught,  that  as  we  believe  in  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
■o  ought  we  to  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  neither  introducing  any  other  nature  into 
the  divine  and  blessed  Trinity,  nor  cutting  off  any  thing  from  the  Trinity  in  that 
exposition  of  fiiith.** 

*  Besides  Petavius,  G.  Bull  has  produced  and  illustrated  the  testimonies  of  all  these 
in  his  Defensio  Fidei  Nicsnee,  sect.  4,  entitled,  De  Subordinatione  Filii  ad  Patrem,  ut 
ad  sui  Originem  ac  Principium,  p.  251.  &c.  opp.  Whether,  however,  these  passages 
have  all  the  force  they  are  supposed  to  have  is  very  doubtful,  and  affords  matter  for 
longer  discussion  than  we  have  here  an  opportunity  of  entering  into. 

*  Inatit  lib.  4.  cap.  29.     [P.  514.] 

1^  The  first  words  of  this  passage  adduced  from  Lactantius,  namely :  Et  Pater  et 
niins  Deus  est,  do  not  expressly  occur  in  that  author.  I  would  not  deny,  however, 
that  !te  states  the  same  in  other  words  in  that  place. 

>  See  his  book  or  epistle  De  Synodi  Nicsnae  contra  Hsresem  Arianam  Decrctis, 

torn.  1.  opp.  277. 

*  See  lib.  1.  De  Trinitate,  cap.  3.  p.  20.  and  cap.  4.  p.  24.  tom.  2.  Dogm.  Theologicor. 
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by  that  means  corrapted  the  purity  of  the  ChrirtMn  &itli,  in  lldi 
article  of  the  Trinity.  Whidi,  how  it  can  be  leoonciled  widi 
those  other  opinioDs  of  eodenutic  traditiiHi  beii^  a  nk  of 
faith,  and  the  impoBsibility  of  the  vinble  cfanrdi^a  erring  m  n^ 
fundamental  point,  cannot  eamlr  be  undentood.     HoweTer,tlm 

feneral  tradition  or  consent  of  the  Chriatun  chmeh,  for  Am 
undred  years  together  after  the  apostlefl*  timea,  tboa^  it  onuot 
justify  the  Platonists  in  any  thing  discrepant  from  the  Kr^ 
ture,  yet  may  it  in  some  measure  doubtless  plead  thdr  exeoie^ 
who  had  no  scripture  revelation  at  all  to  guide  them  IwiBn; 
and  so  at  least  malce  their  error  more  tolerable  or  paidonable. 

Moreover,  the  Platonic  Christian  would  fiirther  apolo^  fat 
these  pagan  Platonists  after  this  manner :  That  their  intentico 
in  thuB  subordinating  the  hypostaBes  of  th^  trinity  was  plunlf 
no  other,  than  to  exclude  thereby  a  plurality  of  co-ordinate  uu 
independent  gods,  which  they  Bnpp(»ed  an  absolute  co-eqDi% 
of  tnem  would  infer.  And  that  they  made  only  such  saboi^ 
nation  of  them,  as  was  both  necessary  to  this  purpose,  and  unavut 
able  ;  the  Juncture  of  them  being  in  their  opinion  so  close,  tlat 
there  was,  fiijSiv  ^Ta£i,  "nothing  intermedious,"  or  that  could 
possibly  be  thn&t  in  between  them.  But  now  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  whereas  the  only  ground  of  the  co-equality  of  &e 
persons  in  the  holy  Trinity  ie,  because  it  cannot  well  be  eon- 
ceive<l,  how  they  should  otherwise  all  be  God ;  unce  the  essence 
of  the  Godhead,  being  abaolnte  perfection,  can  admit  of  no 
degrees ;  these  Platonists  do  on  the  contrary  contend,  that 
notwithstanding  that  dependence  and  eubordination,  which  iisj 
commonly  suppose  in  these  hypostases,  there  is  none  of  them, 
for  all  that,  to  be  accounted  creatures,  but  that  the  general 
essence  of  the  Godhead,  or  the  uncreated  nature,  truly  and  pro- 
perly belongeth  to  them  all:  according  to  that  of  Porpbyiius 
before  cited:  'A.\ai  rptiJv  inroaraaiwv  rttv  itlov  irpotXOiiv  ouofai^ 
"  The  essence  of  the  Godhead  proceedeth  to  three  hypostases.' 
Now  these  Platonists  conceive,  that  the  essence  of  the  Godhead, 
as  common  to  all  the  three  hypostases  of  their  trinity,  consiatetli 
(besides  perfect  intellectuality)  in  these  following  things :  Firrt, 
in  being  eternal,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  was  Plato'i 
distinctive  character  betwixt  God  and  the  creature.  That  whit- 
soever  was  eternal,  is  therefore  uncreated ;  and  whatsoever  ww 
not  eternal,  is  a  creature.  He  by  eternity  meaning,  the  having 
not  only  no  beginning,  but  also  a  permanent  duration.  Apioy 
in  having  not  a  contingent  but  necessary  existence,  and  there- 
fore being  absolutely  undestroyable ;  which  perhaps  is  included 
also  in  the  former.  Lastly,  in  being  not  particular  but  nmveral, 
£f  Kal  TTavra,  "  one  and  all  things,  or  that  which  oomprehenda 
the  whole ;  which  is  all  one  as  to  say,  in  b^n|r  infinite  tnd 
omnipotent,  and  the  creator  of  the  whole  world.     Now,  aay  Iboe 
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PlatonistSy  if  any  thing  more  were  to  be  added  to  the  general 
essence  of  the  Godhead  besides  this,  then  must  it  be  self-exist- 
ence, or  to  be  underived  from  any  other,  and  the  first  original 
principle,  and  cause  of  all :  but  if  this  be  made  so  essential  to 
the  Godhead,  or  uncreated  nature,  as  that  whatsoever  is  not 
thus  originally  of  itself,  is  therefore  ipso  facto  to  be  detruded 
and  thrust  down  into  the  rank  of  creatures ;  then  must  both  the 
second  and  third  hypostases,  as  well  in  the  Christian  as  the  Pla- 
tonic Trinity,  upon  this  supposition,  needs  be  creatures,  and  not 
God  ;  the  second  deriving  its  whole  being  and  godship  from  the 
first ;  and  the  third,  both  from  the  first  and  second ;  and  so 
neither  first  nor  second  being  the  cause  of  all  things.  But  it  is 
unquestionable  to  these  Platonists,  that  whatsoever  is  eternal, 
necessarily  existent,  infinite^  and  omnipotent,  and  the  creator 
of  all  things,  ought  therefore  to'  be  religiously  worshipped  and 
adored  as  God,  by  all  created  beings.  Wherefore,  this  essence 
of  the  Godhead,  that  belongeth  to  all  the  three  hypostases, 
being,  as  all  other  essences,  perfectly  indivisible,  it  might  be 
well  afiSrmed,  according  to  Platonic  grounds,  that  all  the  three 
divine  hypostases  (though  having  some  subordination  in  them) 
yet  in  this  sense  are  co-equal,  they  being  all  truly  and  alike  God 
or  uncreated.  And  the  JPlatonists  thus  distinguishing  betwixt 
ovala  and  viro<TTa<ric»  "the  essence  of  the  Godhead,"  and  the 
*^  distinct,  hypostases"  or  *^*  personalities "  thereof,  and  making 
the  first  of  them  to  be  common,  general  and  universal,  are  not 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  orthodox  fathers 
herein ;  they  determining  likewise,  that  in  the  Deity,  essence  or 
substance  differs  from  hypostasis,  as  t6  koivov  from  ro  Kaff 
hcaoTovy  "  that  which  is  common  and  general  differs  from  that 
which  is  singular  and  individual."  Thus,  besides  many  others,  St. 
Cyril :  *  *Hv  i\Bt  Sia^opav  to  y^vbgy  ri  elSog,  vnlp  to  aro/Ltov, 
raitTTfiv  ii  ovala  vpog  rov  birooTaaiv  tx^h  **  The  essence  or  sub- 

'  I  am  afraid  tlie  learned  Doctor'b  memory  is  in  fault  here  and  has  named 
St  Cyril  instead  of  Thcodoret :  for  1  find  these  very  words  in  Theodoret,  Dialog.  1. 
adv.  Hereaes,  entitled  'Arpcirroc*  not  far  from  the  beginning,  torn.  2.  p.  297.  The 
mistake  was  the  more  easy  as  the  same  thing  is  said  by  St.  Cyril,  although  in  other 
words,  and  in  a  different  way.  Dialog.  1.  de  Trinitnte,  p.  408.  torn.  5.  opp.  ed.  Auberti. 
Peace  be  with  the  ashes  of  those  excellent  men  who  formerly  were  satisfied  with  this 
distinction  :  for  I  acknowledge  they  possessed  a  mind  devoted  to  rectitude  and  truth. 
But  I  regret  Uiat  they  did  not  either  altogether  abstain  from  such  like  subtleties,  or  at 
least  employ  more  caution  in  explaining  them.  For  from  this  distinction  of  oMa 
and  virSaramQ,  those  seek  no  slight  support  to  their  opinion,  who  wish  us  to  believe  that 
the  Nioene  doctors  professed  one  God  in  genus  or  species  only,  but  not  in  number, 
that  is,  three  equal  God»,  Certainly,  whoever  chooses  to  look  to  the  words  rather 
than  the  intention  of  those  Doctors,  may  with  some  plausibility  reason  as  follows : 
ThOTe  is  aa  much  difference  between  ohoia  and  vtrocraoiQ  as  between  genus  and 
faidinduaL  In  God,  therefore,  there  are  three  individuals,  which,  however,  are  com- 
prised in  one  genus :  and  consequently  the  three  Persons  in  the  divinity  differ  in  the 
■une  way  aa  Peter,  Paul  and  John,  who  are  three  individuals,  having  however  but 
one  genua,  namely  human  nature.    But  of  this  elsewhere. 
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stance  of  the  Tieitj  difien  irom  the  bjrpostasB,  after  the  hoib 
manner  as  a  genua  or  species  differs  from  en  iDdiTidnnm.'  So 
that,  as  well  according  to  these  fathers  as  the  Fktonitt^  tlot 
essence  or  substance  of  tbe  Godhead,  which  all  the  three  penou 
agree  in,  is  not  singular,  but  generieal  or  univerMl;  they  both 
supposing  each  of  tlie  persons  also  to  have  their  own  namerial 
essence.  "Wherefore,  according  to  this  distinction,  betwixt  the 
essence  or  substance  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  particular  hypoi- 
tasGs  (approved  by  tbe  orthodox  fathers),  neither  Plato,  nw  mj 
intelligent  Flatoniat,  would  scruple  to  sukacribe  that  form  of  the 
Niccnc  council,  that  the  Son  or  Word  is  d^oouinoc,  "  co-«M<a»- 
tial,"  or  "  con-aiibstantia],"  and  "  co>equal "  with  the  Fithn. 
And  we  think  it  will  be  proved  afterwards,  that  this  ma  tbe 
very  meaning  of  the  Nicene  council  itself,  that  the  Smi  vu 
therofure  co-esscntial  or  con-^betantial  with  the  Father,  merdy 
because  he  was  God,  and  not  a  creature. 

Besides  which,  the  genuine  Flatoniata  would  doubtless  aeknoir- 
led^c  also  all  the  three  hypostases  of  their  trinity  to  be  homo- 
ousian,  co^sscntinl  or  con-substantinl,  yet  in  a  farther  sense  thu 
this;  namely,  aa  being  all  of  them  one  Btioo,  or  "Divbitj." 
For  thus,  besides  that  passage  of  Porphyrins  before  cited,  may 
these  words  of  .St.  Cyril  be  understood  concerning  them:* 
Mf'yii  TfiiCiv  wtomaatiiiv  rrtv  ovalav  rov  Btov  K^oaifKUV  iV)iy 
plZovTat,  "  That,  according  to  theni,  the  essence  of  Cfpd  extend- 
eth  to  three  hypostases,  or  cuinprchendeth  three  liypoetaaes  in 
it:"  that  is,  not  only  so  as  that  each  of  these  three  is  God;  but 
also  that  they  arc  not  so  many  scpamto  and  divided  Gude,  but 
all  of  them  together  one  God  or  divinity.  For  though  thu  Plii- 
tonists,  OS  Pagans,  being  not  ao  scrupulous  in  their  limgungC  aa 
we  Christians  are,  do  often  call  thcni  three  God^,  and  a  6rst, 
Bceond,  and  third  God;  yet  notwithslandia^, as  philosophers, did 
they  declare  them  to  be  one  Oetov  or  divinity ;  and  tliat,  as  it 
seems,  upon  these  several  accounts  following.  First,  because 
they  are  indivisihly  conjoined  together,  as  the  sj)Icndour  is  indi- 
visiblc  from  the  sun.  And  then,  because  they  are  mntuallT 
inexiatcnt  in  each  otiicr,  the  first  being  in  the  second,  and  botli 
first  and  second  in  the  third.  And  Jaatly,  because  the  entircncBS 
of  the  whole  divinity  is  made  up  of  all  these  three  t(^tber, 
which  have  all  /ifav  ivJpyttav,  "one  and  the  same  energy"  or 
"action"  od  extni.  And  therefore,  na  the  centre,  radious  dis- 
tance, and  moveable  cireu inference,  may  be  all  said  to  be  CO- 
easential  toasphcre;  and  the  root,  stock,  and  boughs  or  branches, 
co-csaential  to  an  entire  tree;  bo,  but  in  a  much  more  perfect 
sense,  are  the  Platonic  "  Tagathon,"  "  Kous,"  and  "  Psyche," 
co-eaaential  to  that  iv  rif  iravrl  5itov,  "that  divinity  in  the 

'  Conli*  Julian,  lib.  0.  p.  270. 
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whole  universe."  Neither  was  Athanasius^  a  stranger  to  this 
notion  of  the  word  6/ioou<rioc  also,  he  affirming :  *  Ta  icX^/iara 
ofiooi<ria  Koi  ctSia/pcra  elvai  r^c  a/iniXov,  "  That  the  branches 
ire  co-esscntial  with,  and  indivisible  from  the  vine ;"  and  illus- 
Ctatin^  the  Trinity  by  that  similitude.  Neither  must  it  be 
Jiought  that  the  whole  Trinity  is  one,  after  the  verv  same 
nanner  that  each  single  person  thereof  is  in  itself  one,  for  then 
Jiould  there  be  a  trmity  also  in  each  person.  Nor  that  it  is 
0  called  undivided,  as  if  three  were  not  three  in  it  (which  were 
0  make  the  mystery  contemptible) :  but  because  all  the  three 
ypostases,  or  persons,  are  indivisiblv  and  inseparably  united  to 
ach  other,  as  the  sun  and  the  splendour,  and  really  but  one  God. 
V^herefore,  though  there  be  some  subordination  of  hypostases, 
r  persons,  in  Plato's  trinity  (as  it  is  commonly  represented)^ 
et  this  is  only  ad  intra,  "within  the  Deity"  itself,  in  their 
slntion  to  one  another,  and  as  compared  amongst  themselves ; 
ut  ad  extra,  **  outwardly,"  and  to  us,  are  they  all  one  and  the 
une  God,  concurring  in  all  the  same  actions ;  and  in  that  respect, 
rithout  any  inequality,  because  in  identity  there  can  be  «o 
i^uality. 

Furthermore,  the  Platonic  Christian  would,  in  favour  of  these 
'latonists,  urge  also,  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  Chris- 
ianity  itself,  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  dependence  and 
uboidination  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  in  their  relation  to 
ne  another ;  a  priority  and  posteriority,  not  only  ra^coicy  but 
Iso  a^idjfjLaToc,  of  "  dignity  "  as  well  as  ''^  order,"  amongst  them, 
rirst,  because  that  which  is  originally  of  itself,  and  underived 
rem  any  other,  must  needs  have  some  superiority  andv  preemi- 
lence  over  that  which  derives  its  whole  being  and  godship  from 
t,  as  the  second  doth  from  the  first  alone,  and  the  third  from  the 
irst  with  the  second.  Again,  though  all  those  three  hypostases, 
ir  persons,  be  alike  onmipotcnt  ad  extra,  or  "outwards,"  yet 
.d  intrd,  "  inwards,"  or  "  within  the  Deity  itself,  are  they  not  so ; 
he  Son  not  being  able  to  beget  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost 
o  produce  either  Father  or  bon ;  and  therefore  neither  of  these 
wo  latter  is  absolutely  the  cause  of  all  things,  but  only  the  first 
^nd  upon  this  account  was  that  first  of  these  three  hypostases 

'  It  is  not  true,  that  St.  Athanasius  makes  use  of  this  similitude  of  the  vine  to 
llostraite  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  is  there  disputing  against  the  Arians,  who 
naintained  the  Son  of  God  to  be  ifAooi/fftoc  with  us,  and  for  proof  appealed  to  the 
ayiog  of  our  Saviour,  John  xt.  1.  To  refute  these,  he  contends  that  this  passage  per- 
tins  to  bis  human  not  his  divine  nature,  and  points  out  our  own  affinity  in  body  with 
ilirist  our  Saviour :  "Qtrirtp  itrrl  rd  Kkimara  ofioovtrta  rfjc  dfiTrkXov  cat  iK  airfjc 
•firwc  Kai  ^fH^e  iftoyivri  rd  ffwftara  txoiifv  rf  trvftari  rou  Kvpiov,  **  As  the 
nuiches  are  from  the  vine  and  co-essential  with  it,  so  we  also  have  bodies  of  the  same 
:ind  as  the  body  of  the  Lord."  By  this  comparison,  therefore,  Athanasius  is  not 
■zpbuning  the  nature  of  the  divine  Triad,  hut  the  relation  and  affinity  of  our  bodies 
0  Christ. 

•  De  Sent.  Dionys.  p.  656.    [Tom.  1.  opp.] 
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(who  is  the  ori^al  fountain  of  all)  by  Macrobias  styled,'  ovn- 
potentiasimus  Deus,  "  the  most  omnipotent  God ;"  he  dtaan  ia- 
plyinfi:  the  eecoDd  and  third  bypoetaaetw  Nona  and  Payehe,  to  bi 
omnipotent  too,  but  not  in  a  perfect  eqoali^  with  him,  aa  within 
the  Deity  they  are  com]MrGd  together:  however  ad  extri  €c 
"  outwardly,"  and  to  ua,  they  bang  all  one,  are  equally  emu- 
potent  And  PlotinuB  writeth  bIbo  to  the  nme  puipoae:*  Ei 
rAtioii  iOTi  TO  trQCirov,  xal  Svvo^ic  V  rpbtnt,  &i  wavrwv  rw 
ovTuiv  Bwarurrarav  tivai,  &&,  "  If  the  firat  be  absolutely  perfect, 
and  the  first  posver,  then  must  it  needs  be  the  most  powerful  of 
all  beings ;  other  powers  only  imitating  and  partaking  theieof.* 
And  accordingly  hereunto  would  the  Putonic  Chiistian  fiirtlw 
pretend,  that  there  are  sundry  places  in  the  Scripture  wluch  do 
not  a  little  favour  some  subordination  and  priori^  both  of  oider 
and  dignity,  in  the  jicraons  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  of  which  none 
is  more  obvious  than  that  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  "  My  Father 
is  greater  than  I :"  which  to  understand  of  his  humani^  duIt, 
secmeth  to  be  less  reasonable,  because  this  was  no  news  at  ill, 
that  the  eternal  God,  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world,  shoiild  be 
greater  than  n  mortal  man,  born  of  a  woman.  And  thus  do 
divers  of  the  orthodox  fntherg,  as  Athanadius  himBelf,  St  Buil, 
St.  Gregory  Is'aziauzen,  and  St  Chrysostom,  with  eevenil  others 
of  the  Latins,  interpret  the  same  to  have  been  spoken,  not  of 
the  liumanity,  but  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour  Christ'    loso- 

*  In  Somnium  Sdpionia.  lib.  1,  cap.  17.  p.  fl7. 
»»P.  S17.    [EnneiidS.  lib.4.  enp.  1.] 

'  The  puHi){«i  or  the  ancient  doctnn.  who  hare  not  acniplcd  to  refer  thii  MTing  of 
oni  Saviour  tn  hie  divine  nature,  hare  liecn  collected  bj  Dion.  PeUviui,  Jk|i>>. 
Tlieolng.  torn.  2.  lib.  2.  de  Trinitate,  cap.  S.  p.  70,  &c,  Sam.  Clarke  in  hit  cclehnlBl 
work,  Tbe  Scrii'turc  Doctrine  oF  the  Trinitv,  p.  141.  and  Mich.  Lequien,  in  bi>  hDN, 
Ad  IhiiDaacciii  lib.  1 .  Dc  Orthndoin  Fide',  p.  1 36.  Aim  thow  of  aach  ai  eonadv 
Chriat  to  be  s|>eaking  here  of  hit  human  nHlute,  nre  pointed  out  by  the  Bme  PetaTiivi, 
ibid.  lect.ll.  p.  73.  [See  Wnlle,  IlermeneuIicB  N.  T.  p.  163.&cJ  Fur  mf  osn  put, 
I  approve  of  ntillier  inlerpretaliun.  For,  putting  other  thinp  out  of  the  qotKioii, 
our  Saviour  i>  manifcitly  ajieaking  hi>re  of  his  whole  pemn.  and  not  eepanling  dm 
nntu re  from  the  other.  Although,  to  tell  the  truth,  moat  of  Ihe  ancient  interprWn 
who  applied  (he  words  of  Christ  to  his  human  nature,  do  not  apponr  to  hare  npiMied, 
ai  Ur.  Cudfrnrlh  imnginei  them  to  have  done,  tliat  the  human  nature  ta  here  compvnl 
Hmply  and  ahsolulely  wtlh  tlie  divine,  but  that  Iha  Son  of  God  i«  called  inftrior  to  tke 
Fnlhor,  by  reaion  ot  hit  having  anumcd  the  huninn  nalure,  and  clothed  hiiDKlf  ia 
hntnan  fleth.  See  the  nuthoritica  collected  hr  J.  Catp.  Snicer,  in  hit  Theaaur.  Eock*. 
tom.  'i.  p.  1368.  Neither,  as  the  teamed  Docturseematotuppoae,  didthoae  who  Hughl 
to  ditcorer  the  aente  of  Ibis  tayine.  confine  themselvea  to  these  iwo  interpretntiont.  Fk 
other  intcrpretaliont  uf  the  ancientt  hare  already  been  enumenited  by  Photiot,  Epia- 
tolar.  lis.  p.  3(>'i.  who  himaelf  has  struck  aul  a  new  and  altogether  lingukr  one,  and 
considers  Clirist  to  have  apukeii  nut  nccnnling  to  the  truth,  but  agmaibly  to  the  nDtiM 
and  opinion  uf  hit  disciples  nt  tliKt  linie  imlnu'd  with  numeroua  em>n.  The  thought) 
of  certain  later  wrrlert.  must  of  vhom  however  differ  in  words  rather  than  in  senliinnt, 
I  aliall  pnta  over,  contenting  mitelf  witli  (he  mention  of  only  one,  Fred.  Adolpli.  Laa- 
piuM,  II  very  retenl  and  iiiosl  erudite  interpreter,  who  would  pcnuade  ut  that  tbe  wonli 
nru  tn  be  undent  khI  de  ea  ulflcii  Chrisli  mediutorii  |>aite,  cjua  di^functus  est,  antequun 
ad  dextram  |)atiit  exiillareliir,  "  of  that  part  of  Christ's  mediatorial  ottice  dischaiiad 
by  him  before  he  wiu  exalliil  to  the  right  hond  nf  the  Fattier,"  Comm.  in  JolsuiR- 
tom.  S.  p.  191.     For  my  pnit,  I  think  Uiew  eminent  men  would  tian  found  latldifr 
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mch  that  Petavius  himself,*  expounding^  the  Athanasian  creed, 
Titeth  in  this  manner:  Pater  major  Filio,  ritS  et  catholic^ 
conuntiatus  est  k  plerisque  veterum ;  et  ori^e  prior  sine  repre- 
snsione  dici  solet,  **  The  Father  is,  in  a  right  catholic  manner, 
firmed  by  most  of  the  ancients  to  be  greater  than  the  Son ; 
id  he  is  commonly  said  also,  without  reprehension,  to  be  before 
im  in  respect  of  original."  Whereupon  he  concludeth  the 
ue  meaning  of  that  creed  to  be  this,  than  no  person  in  the 
rinitj  is  greater  or  less  than  other,  in  respect  of  the  essence  of 
le  Godhead  common  to  them  all ;  Quia  vera  Deltas  in  nullo 
186  aut  minor  aut  major  potest,  ^*  Because  the  true  Godhead 
kn  be  nowhere  greater  or  less ;"  but  that,  notwithstanding,  there 
laj  be  some  inequality  in  them,  as  they  are  hie  Deus,  and  hsec 
3r8ona;  "this  God,  and  "that  person.**  It  is  true  indeed, 
lat  many  of  those  ancient  fathers  do  restrain  and  limit  this  in- 
^uality  only  to  the  relation  of  the  persons  one  to  another,  as 

ihy  in  this  passage,  and  would  have  more  eadlj  repressed  the  Arians  and  others  who 
rased  it,  if  they  had  not  chosen  to  consider  it  apart  from  the  context,  instead  of  com- 
iring  and  combining  it  with  the  preceding  words.  Our  Saviour  had  said :  that  his 
iparture  from  this  earth  to  the  heavenly  Father  would  be  an  occasion  for  joy  rather 
lan  for  sorrow  to  his  friends,  if  they  really  loved  him,  and  subjoins  the  following 
SMon:  "On  6  irarfip  fiov  /iciCa>v  fiov  lori.  These  words  therefore  contain  the 
ason,  why  Christ  was  to  be  congratulated  on  account  of  his  departure  from  the  earth, 
ow,  I  wish  all  reasonable  men  to  judge  whether  this  reason  can  be  any  other  than  the 
lange  from  a  state  of  misery  and  wretchedness  to  a  fiiur  more  glorious  and  happ^ 
ite.  Hence,  our  blessed  Loitl's  meaning,  I  am  convinced,  is  simply  this :  *'  There  is 
)  cause  for  your  being  grieved  at  my  going  to  the  Father :  for  the  Father  is  placed  in 
r  greater  glory  and  feUcity  than  I  now  am  ;  of  whose  glory,  when  taken  away  from 
mce,  I  shall  be  made  partaker."  Nor  does  the  word  fidZfitv  preclude  this  interpret 
tion.  For  any  one  having  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  is 
rare  that  this  word  in  its  metaphorical  sense  can  imply  not  only  superiority  of  nature 
id  dignity,  but  of  glory,  splendour,  and  felicity.  Petavius,  I  observe,  ibid,  sect  12. 
73.  74.  makes  Calvin  and  Beza  to  be  principal  supporters  of  this  opinion  ;  but  he 
ther  incorrectly  represented  the  meaning  of  these  men,  or  shamefully  suffered  himself 
>  be  led  away  by  his  anxiety  to  censure  what  he  calls  the  heretics,  when  he  wrote  that 
lis  explication  accords  with  the  opinion  of  those  ancient  doctors  who  maintained 
tat  Christ's  words  were  to  be  understood  of  his  human  nature.  There  is  certainly  a 
ide  difference  between  those  who  hold  Christ  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father  as  regiurds 
s  human  nature,  and  those  who  assert  that  the  Father  is  called  greater  than  Christ, 
Mxrose  at  that  time  he  was  superior  to  him  in  glory  and  felicity.  Of  our  own  coun- 
ymen,  Henr.  Bened.  Slarck,  in  his  NotsB  Selects  ad  DifHciliora  N.  T.  Loca,  Lipsis, 
^24.  4.  p.  109.  according  to  the  testimony  of  Joh.  Christoph.  Wolf^  Curs  Philol. 
I N.  T.  p.  946.  does  not  dissent  from  this  opinion.  This  explication,  however,  is  so 
ain  and  simple,  that  it  has  occurred  no  doubt  to  many  others,  whose  suffrages  time 
ill  not  permit  us  at  present  to  collect  Whoever  wishes,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the 
ilue  of  the  other  explications  of  this  passage,  let  him  adopt  this  as  a  rule :  Every 
terpretation  that  assigns  either  no  reason  at  all  or  an  insufficient  one,  why  Christ  was 
be  congratulated  on  account  of  his  return  to  heaven,  ought  to  be  rejected, 
ooording  to  which  standard,  if  we  examine  the  opinion  of  the  Arians  or  that 
'  the  ancient  fiithers,  to  which  Dr.  Cudworth  here  attaches  some  importance, 
B  shall  easily  perceive  the  fallacy  of  both.  For  what  sort  of  reasoning  would 
is  be :  Rejoice  at  my  going  to  the  Father :  for  I  am  much  inferior  to  the 
ither  in  nature,  degree,  order,  and  dignity  t  Away  with  the  Platonic  Christian,  who 
here  imagined  to  l^  speaking,  if  he  is  able  to  adduce  nothing  from  Scripture  except 
ii  passage  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
*  De  Trinitate,  p.  863. 
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t])c  Father's  bcgcttiDg,  and  the  Son's  being  begotten  by  tlie 
Father,    and  the   Holy   Ghost  proceeding    from   both;    they 
eeeiiiing  to  affirm  that  there  is  otherwise  a  perfect  equality 
amongst  them.     Nevertheless  several  of  them  do  extend  this 
difference  further  also,  as  for  example,  St.  Hilary,  a  zealous  op* 
poser  of  the  Arians,  he  in  his  book,  of  Synods  writing  thus:* 
Siquis  uDum  dicens  Deum,  Christum  autem  Deum,  ante  secida 
Filium  Dei,  obsecutum  Patri  in  crcatione  omnium,  non  oon- 
fitetur,  anathema  sit.     And  again,  Non  exs^uamus  vel  confor- 
mamus  Filium  Patri,  sed  subjectum  intelligimus.     And  Athana- 
sius  himself,    who  is   commonly   accounted  the  very   rule   of 
orthodoxality  in  this  point,  when  he  doth  so  often  resemble  the 
Father  to  the  5^£oc,  or  to  the  ^wc*  the  "  sun,"  or  the  **  or^nal 
light,"    and  the   Son  to   the  airairyaa/xa,   the  "splendour     or 
"  brightness  of  it,"  (as  likewise  doth  the  Niccne  council  and  the 
Scripture  itself;)  he  seems  hereby  to  imply  some  dependence  of 
the  second  upon  the  first,  and  subordination  to  it ;   especially 
when  he  declareth,  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  three  principles,  nor  to  be  resembled  to 
three  suns,  but  to  the  sun  and  its  splendour,  and  its  derivative 
light  :*  OiSi  yao  rptTc  ao^wc  iitrayojuEv,  iwA  //ijSc  rpitjv  tjA/oiv 
vwe^i/jitua  T}}v  ciKora,  aAAa   ?]Aiov  icai  anavyafrfxaf  Ktu    €V  to  c^ 
riXiov  iv  T(Z  anavya<T^aTi  (jtut^*'  ouroi  ^lav  ap\i)v  ocSa/icv,  "  For 
it  appears  from  the  similitude  used  by  us,  that  we  do  not  intro- 
duce tlirce  principles  (as  the  Marcionists  and  Alanicheans  did ;) 
we  not  com|>aring  the  Trinity  to  three  suns,  but  only  to  the  sun 
and  its  splendour ;  so  tliat  we  acknowledge  only  one  principle.'^ 


^  These  words  it  U  irr.e  nrc  to  be  met  with  in  Su  Ililan*.  Do  Svnodia  scu  de  Fide 
Oricntiilium,  |).  1 17^^  1 1H-.  opp.  e*l.  Boned.  They  are  not  his  own,  however,  but  the 
decrees  of  the  Sirmiun  (Council  in  the  year  3.')7,  against  IMotinus,  tranidated  by  hiiu 
from  the  Greek,  and  ilh:^stratcd.  The  fonner  words  constitute  the  third  canon  of  thi» 
council,  tlie  hitter  are  {mrt  of  the  eiylUeenth.  Sec  Joh.  llarduini  Concilia,  torn.  1. 
]>.  702.  703.  704.  Uut  as  St.  Hilary  approves  of  theiie  laws  of  the  Sirmiun  Council, 
it  is  fair  to  attribute  to  him  the  sentiment  contained  in  them.  In  both  canons  those 
Sirmian  fathers  speak  very  inciutiously,  not  to  use  a  hardier  term,  and  in  words  at  least 
detract  from  the  k1<>^v  and  majesty  of  our  Saviour. 

♦  Contra  A r.  Or.  p.  4<»7.     [Tom.  1.  opp.] 

'  This  imsKiige  will  he  df  little  avail  to  thone  who  maintain  that  Athanasius  held 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  he  widely  different  and  dissimilar.  Those  who  have  treated 
of  the  laws  of  interpretation  tell  us,  that  coni|<aiisons  made  use  of  by  authors  are  not 
to  be  stretched  further  than  their  purpose  retiuires:  which  rule,  if  applied  to  this  pas- 
s.ige,  will  divest  it  of  all  suspicion  of  error.  Athanasius  is  dii«puting  against  those  who 
charged  the  orthodox  Christians  with  introdueir.g  three  gods,  and  among  other  things 
brings  against  them  the  hiuiilitude  now  in  (|Ui>stion,  from  which  he  uilinns  it  to  be 
evident  that  the  charge  is  without  foinulatioii.  By  this  compniison,  therefore,  be 
merely  wishes  to  expose  the  giievous  mistake  of  those  who  proclaim  that  the  three 
)iersons  of  Christians  are  so  many  <;nds  ;  hut  hy  no  means  intended  to  show  by  it  what 
ditference  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Those  who  exftound  Athana- 
sius' meaning,  cannot  fairly  go  beyond  these  limits  unless  they  wish  to  offend  against 
that  well-known  preci>pt  of  the  critics,  which  tells  them  in  every  similitude  to  attend 
to  wluit  is  called  the  third  term  of  the  comjiarison. 
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As  also  where  he  approves  of  this  of  Dionyslus  of  Alexandria,* 
'O  81  75  Gcoc  aitivtov  itTTi  ^wc>  ovtb  ap%a^€vov,  ovre  \ri^6v  iron* 
ovKOvv  aiwviov  irpSaKurai  koI  avveariv  avn^  to  airairyadfjLaf 
avapxov  kqi  aeiyti'l^  ir pofpaivofx^vov  avrov,  "  God  is  an  eternal 
light,  which  never  began,  and  shall  never  cease  to  be ;  wherefore 
there  is  an  eternal  splendour  also  co-^xistent  with  him,  which 
had  no  beginning  neither,  but  was  always  generated  by  him, 
shining  out  before  him."  For  if  the  Son  of  God  be  as  the 
splendour  of  the  sun  auyevfig,  "always generated,"  then  must  he 
needs  have  an  essential  dependence  upon  the  Father,  and  subor- 
dination to  him.  And  this  same  thing  further  appears  from 
those  other  resemblances,  which  the  same  Dionysius  maketh,  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  approved  in  like  manner  also  by 
Athanasius;  viz.,  to  the  fountam  and  the  river;  tothe  root  and 
the  branch ;  to  the  water  and  the  vapour ;  for  so  it  ought  to  be 
read,  viarog,  and  not  irvcvftaroc,*®  as  appearcth  from  his  book  of 

*  r.  565.    [Lib.  de  SententiA  Dionjrs.  contra  Aiian.  torn.  1 . 

*®  The  passage  of  Athanasius  here  corrected  by  the  learned  Doctor,  is  from  his  book, 
De  Sententia  Dionysii,  p.  565.  torn.  1.  opp.  Kat  rd  irapadtlyfiaTa  dk  riJQ  fnjyrJQ 
Kal  rov  voTOfiov,  roi,  rijc  p<?i}C>  fa^  ^ov  /3\a(rroUf  rat  roO  irvivfiarog,  cat  rfjc 
drftiSot,  Karai(rxvvti  Toiic  Xpt<rro/i<i%oi;Cf  rovvavria  dpvXXovvrac  far*  avrov, 
**  For  these  similitudes  of  the  fountain  and  the  river,  the  root  and  the  branch,  the 
breath  and  the  vapour,  put  to  shame  the  foes  of  Christ  spreading  adverse  reports  against 
him"  (Dionysius).  From  this  passage  Dr.  Cudworth  would  exclude  the  word  vviv- 
fiaroc  and  read  ^Sarog  in  its  stead  :  in  my  opinion,  however,  no  alteration  ought  to 
be  made  in  it.  For  among  the  resemblances  of  Dionysius  by  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Triad,  and  the  generation  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father,  there  is  one  also  drawn  from  the  breath  of  the  mouth,  or  iryivfia,  and  vapour. 
This  will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  attentively  examines  the  following  words  of 
Dionysius,  which  are  preserved  by  Athanasius,  De  Sententia  Dionysii,  tom.  1.  opp. 
p.  560.  *wrdc  ftkv  ovrog  rov  ^coO,  6  Xpiffrog  Itrrtv  ivavyafffia'  ITNEY'- 
MATOS  H  ovroc,  (rrvtvfia  yAp,  ^ijtrlv,  6  ^i^o)  dvaXuyuQ  vakiv  o  Xphroi; 
'ATMTS  Xiytrat'  'ATMl'S  ydp,  ^ijffiv,  Iffrt  rijc  rov  ^ioy  ^vvdftiwc,  "  If  God  Ije 
light,  Christ  is  splendour:  if  he  be  breath  (for^God  he  says  is  breath)  Christ  again  is 
analogously  called  vapour.  For  he  is,  says  he,  the  vapour  of  the  power  of  God." 
Into  the  truth  and  propriety  of  these  similitudes  of  Dionysius  we  shall  not  inquire  ; 
it  being  sufficient  for  us  that  they  show  the  passage  of  Athanasius  to  need  no  emenda- 
tion. For  as  in  that  saying  of  Athanasius,  so  in  these  words  of  Dionysius,  Trvfvua 
and  drfilc  are  combined  and  considered  no  otherwise  than  as  cause  and  effect.  Nor 
could  it  have  escaped  the  learned  Doctor  that  there  are  some  of  the  ancient  fathers 
who  compare  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  generation  of  our  words,  and 
assert  that  the  word  of  God  was  produced  by  the  breath  of  God,  in  the  same  way  as 
our  words  are  by  the  breath  of  our  mouth.  Lactantius,  Divinar.  Instit.  lib.  4. 
cap.  8.  p.  426.  Deus  procedentem  de  ore  suo  vocaiem  spiritum,  quern  non  utcro  sed 
mente  conceperat,  inexcogitabili  quadam  majestatis  sux  virtute  ac  potentia  in  effigiem, 
quae  propriesensu  ac  sapientia  vigeat,  comprehendit,  "  God,  by  a  certain  incomprehen- 
sible virtue  and  power  of  his  majesty,  composed  the  vocal  breath  proceeding  out  of  his 
mouth,  which  he  had  conceived  not  in  the  womb  but  in  the  mind,  into  an  image, 
which  should  abound  in  senne  and  wisdom.^*  And  a  little  afterwards :  Quod  si  quia 
miretur,  ex  Deo  Deum  prolatione  vocU  ac  apirilus  potuisse  generari,  si  sacras  voces 
prophetanim  oognoverit,  desinet  profecto  mirari,  "  But  should  any  one  wonder  how 
God  could  be  generated  from  God  by  the  production  of  the  voice  and  breathy  op 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  sacred  words  of  the  prophets,  he  will  certainly  cense  to 
wonder."  So  much  the  less  ought  the  learned  Doctor  to  have  been  ofibnded  with  the 
word  wvi^parog  in  Athanasias. 
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the  Xicene  synod,*  where  he  aflBrmeth  the  Son  to  have  been 
begotten  of  the  essence  or  sabstance  of  the  Fftther :  'Oc  tov 
^on-oc  airavyaafia,  wq  SSoroc  or^ilcy  "  ^  ^^  BplNidoiir  of  the 
Ught,  and  as  the  vaponr  of  the  water;''  adcGng^  Ovn  Yopri 
airavyatTfjiaj  ovn  ri    arfiiQy  avro  to  vSwp  lorlv,  i|  avr&c  &  qAiqc' 
oi^£  aWorpiovi   iWa  awoppoia  r^c  ^ov  warpoc  ovcrfoCy  ''For 
neither  the  splendour  nor  the  vapour  is  the  very  sun  and  the 
very  water ;    nor  yet  is  it  alien  from  it,  or  a  stranger  to  its 
nature ;  but  they  are  both  effluxes  from  the  essence  or  substance 
of  them ;    as  the  Son  is  an  efflux  from  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  yet  so  as  he  is  no  way  diminished  or  lessened  thereby." 
Now  all  these  similitudes,  of  the  fountain  and  the  river,  the 
root  and  the  branch,  the  water  and  the  vapour,  (as  well  as  that 
of  the  sun  and  the  splendour)  seem  plainly  to  imply  some  de- 
pendence and  subordination*     And  Dionydus  doubtless  intended 
them  to  that  purpose,  he  asserting,  as  Photius  informeth  us,^ 
an  inferiority  of  power  and  glory  in  the  second,  as  likewise  d»l 
Origen  before  him ;   both  whose  testimonies,   notwithstanding, 
Athanasius  maketh  use  of,  without  any  censure  or  reprehension 
of  them.    Wherefore,  when  Athanasius  and  the  orthodox  fathers, 
writing  against  Arius,  do  so  frequently  assert  the  equality  of  all 
the  three  Persons,  this  is  to  be  understood  in  way  of  opposition 
to  Arius  only,  who  made  the  Son  to  be  unequal  to  the  Father,  as 
irepoo{f(TtoVi  "  of  a  different  essence  from  him,"  one  being  God 
and  the  other  a  creature ;  they  affirming  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  Father,  as  opLoovoioQ^  "  of  the  same  essence 
with  him  ;"  that  is,  as  God,  and  not  a  creature.     Notwithstanding 
which  equality,  tlicre  might  be  some  subordination  in  them,  as 
hie  Deus  and  ha^c  persona  (to  use  Petavius'  language)  ^^this 
God  and  that  person."* 

•  P.  275.     [Tom.  1.  opp.] 

^  Plotinus,  nowhere  that  I  remember,  accuses  Dionytias  of  corrupting  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  he  relates  out  of  Stcph.  Gobarus,  Biblioth.  cod.  132. 
p.  901.  that  St.  Basil  did  not  think  very  finvourably  of  Dionysius,  while  Athmnasius, 
on  the  other  hand,  altogether  approved  of  his  doctrines.  In  opposing  the  Sabellxans, 
this  great  man  certainly  made  use  of  phrases  and  forms  of  expression  by  no  means 
elegant,  or  adapted  to  exjilain  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Uence  it  happened 
that  he  was  not  only  subjected  to  much  crimination  in  former  times,  but  also  at  the 
present  day  is  held  by  many  excellent  men  to  have  uttered  words  unworthy  of  and 
derogntor}'  to  God.  See  Pet.  Dan.  Huet,  Origenian.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  qu.  2.  sect  10. 25. 
But  Dionysius  rendered  more  prudent  by  these  slanders  of  his  adversaries,  reftited  the 
charges  in  a  s])ecific  Apology,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  discoursed  of  the  divine 
persons  with  much  greater  modesty  and  reverence. 

'  It  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  all  that  the  early  Christian  fathers  have  suffered 
to  escipc  them  in  explaining  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  Grod  :  in  which  there 
is  much,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  strict  rule  of  scrip- 
tural theology,  or  will  stand  the  te^t  of  severe  criticism  :  their  comparisons  especiallT, 
drawn  from  human  and  natural  things,  not  even  excepting  those  in  which  Athanasius 
was  accustomed  to  indulge,  are  calculate<l  to  shock  the  minds  of  those  who  entertain  a 
right  conception  of  things  divine,  and  who  deny  that  the  Deity  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  the  frail  and  miserable  circumstances  of  mortails.    SUll,  however,  I  cannot 
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And  thus  does  there  seem  not  to  be  so  great  a  difference 
betwixt  the  more  genuine  Flatonists,  and  the  ancient  orthodox 
fathers,  in  their  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity,  as  is  by  many 

agree  with  those  who  press  those  similitudes  and  images  too  closely,  and,  like  the 
learned  Doctor,  consider  them  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  ancient  Christian  Others 
belonged  to  that  class  who  suppose  the  natures  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to 
diflfer  in  d^pree  and  dignity.  What  in  the  first  place  indisposes  me  from  doing  so  is, 
that  these  very  similitudes  from  which  Dr.  Cudworth  concludes  Dionysius  and 
Athanasius  to  have  held  the  Son  to  be  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
inferior  to  both  Father  and  Son,  if  interpreted  too  rigidly  and  invidiously,  would  sub- 
ject  these  doctors  to  the  charge  of  Sabellianism ;  a  crime  from  which  they  were 
notoriously  most  tree.  For  the  sun,  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  the  radiance 
surrounding  the  sun,  are  no  other  light  than  one  and  the  same  sun  striking  the  eyes  in 
difierent  ways :  neither  are  water  and  vapour  distinguished  by  any  thing  else  than  the 
mere  mode  of  existence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fountain  and  the  river  that 
flows  from  it.  Those,  therefore,  who  deny  these  comparisons  to  be  sufficient  to 
establish  against  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church  the  charge  of  Sabellianism,  must 
admit  at  the  same  time,  that  no  use  whatever  can  be  made  of  them  towards  determining 
what  sentiments  those  who  employed  them  entertained  in  reference  to  the  divine 
Trinity.  In  the  second  place  I  am  induced  to  put  a  more  favourable  construction 
upon  these  comparisons  than  at  first  view  seems  to  be  required,  for  this  reason  also, 
that  their  authors  very  frequently  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  dissimilitude  in 
them,  and  that  human  and  visible  things  supply  nothing  so  perfect  as  to  be  a  genuine 
image  of  the  divine  nature.  I  have  observed  in  ancient  authors  many  passages  to  this 
effect :  some  of  which  I  shall  here  adduce  in  order  to  correct  the  impressions  of  those 
who  draw  matter  for  the  gravest  charges  from  the  similitudes  employed  by  the  Christian 
&thera.  The  first  it  a  striking  passage  of  Cosma,  sumamed  IndienpUusies,  in  which 
he  tells  UB  that  all  comparisons  of  the  Trinity  are  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  not  even 
excepting  those  by  which  the  apostles  illustrated  this  mystery.  Thus  after  bringing 
forward  certain  similitudes  himself.  Topograph.  Christianae,  hb.  5.  p.  25R.  torn.  2. 
Collect.  NovsB  Patr.  Graecor.  a  Bernh.  Montfaucon.  Curatse,  he  proceieds  as*  follows : 
'Expif^ovTo  fk  Kai  rivcc  warlpcc  vapaStiyfiatri  (rtauarucuTipoy  iwl  Ttjc  ipac 
Tptdioc  al  fiiy  mc  <^w6  dtwdov  'injyrjQ  leal  li  aifriJQ  ovo  vorafioi^Q  "xpoxfofiivov^* 
oc  Bi  Hviptfi,  wc  p(?yi  1^^^  K\dS<i»,  Kai  Kapir<^'  trdyriQ  dk,  lire  dir6<rro\oit  ilrt 
iraripiQ,  itq  av^pwiroi^  ffiafiariKutTtpov  Ik  rov  irviifiaTOQ  ifiirvtva^ivrtg  ^f  i^rov, 
itQ  iv  irapaitiyfiaffi,  \Hir6fitva  fUvroi  wdw  rijQ  diiaQ  oitaiaq'  iv  hi  ry  fitkXovay 
KaTatrrdffti,  its  trvivftariKoi  dvurrdfuvoi  irdXcv,  dtcpiJ^trrtpov  yvtitrofii^a  irtpi 
3(ov,  **  Certain  of  the  fathers,  however,  made  use  of  similitudes  respecting  the  holy 
Trinity  after  a  more  corporeal  manner :  some  speaking  of  it  as  of  two  rivers  flowing  out  of 
an  eternal  fountain ;  others  comparing  it  to  a  tree,  as  consisting  of  root,  branch,  and  fruit : 
but  they  all,  whether  apostles  or  fathers,  spoke  as  men  after  a  corporeal  manner,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  using  examples  falling  for  short  of  the  divine  essence. 
But  in  a  future  state,  as  having  risen  again  in  spirit,  we  shall  have  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  God."  The  next  is  St  Hilary,  who  intimates  not  only  that  human  com- 
parisons little  correspond  to  the  glory  and  majesty  of  divinity,  but  also  that  the  cor- 
roptors  of  the  truth  were  principally  the  cause  why  the  Christian  fothers  had  recourse 
to  such  like  adumbmtions,'De  Trinitate,  lib.  7.  sec.  29.  p.  935,  Admonuisse,  says  he, 
not  in  exordio  sermonis  nostri,  meminimus,  humaruu  comparaiionet  divinis  non  satis- 
focere  exemplis:  tamen  pro  parte  intelligentis  nostras  sensum  formis  corporalibus 
erudiri,  **  I  remember  having  observed  in  the  beginning  of  my  discourse,  that  human 
comparisons  are  not  adequate  to  the  divine  examples :  nevertheless  that  on  the  part  of 
our  intelligence  the  sense  is  instructed  by  bodily  forms.**  Afterwards,  having  instanced 
■ome  comparisons  of  the  kind,  he  thus  goes  on,  sec.  80.  p.  937  :  Haec — ad  intelligen- 
tiam  fidei  tantum  comparata  sint,  non  etiam  ad  Dei  dignitatem,  ut  noe  potius  intelli- 
gentiam  invisibilium  ex  corporalibus  sumeremus,  non  utique  ut  aliquid  naturae  Dei 
aatis&ceret  comparationis  exemplum, — sed  quia  simplidorum  fidem  furor  hsreticus 
tarbaret,  ut  id  de  Deo  credi  non  oporteret,  quod  difficile,  nisi  per  corporenm  compara- 
tionem,  posset  intelligi,  **  These — are  to  be  considered  as  accommodated  merely  to  our 
understanding  of  the  foitfa,  not  also  to  the  dignity  of  Crod,  that  we  rather  might  obtain 
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conceived.  However,  our  Platonic  Christian  woold  furdier  add, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  from  the  principles  of  Platousni 
itself,  why  the  Phitonists  should  niake  any  other  or  more  snbor- 
dination  in  their  Trinity,  than  the  most  severely  orthodox  fathers 
themselves.  For  according  to  the  common  hypothess  of  the 
Platonists,  when  the  character  of  the  first  hypostasis  is  supposed 
by  them  to  be  infinite  goodness;  of  the  second,  infinite  wisdom;  and 
of  the  third,  infinite  active  love  and  power  (these  not  as  accidents 
and  qualities,  but  as  all  substantial),  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive 


a  knowledge  of  invisible  from  corporeal  thingt,  not  ocitainlj  that  an^  enmple  uied  in 
comparison  should  fully  represent  the  nature  of  God, — but  became  the  &ith  of  the 
more  simple  was  unsettled  by  the  madness  of  heretics,  as  that  in  rafiBrenoe  to  God  thit 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  understood  except  by  corporeal  ccnnpariaon  ooght  not  to 
be  beliered.^  Our  third  testimony  is  from  St.  Cyril  of  Al«niidria,  who  disoouniiig  of 
divine  generation  and  the  three  persons  in  one  God,  says,  amongit  other  things  m 
follows,  Adv.  Julianum.  lib.  8.  p.  2b*4,  265,  Micpd  /ikv  Xiav  rAy  wapaittyaArmv  i 
irana3c(nc  tKavi)  ik  ovv  5/iitfC  Ava^iPatrai  rby  vovy  t(c  ^^  iwintya  Xoyov  rei 
Ka^'  VfiaQ'  iTTiidi^  ydp,  tl  ri  wp^c  7sw<nv  r^  r^c  Ayiardr^  wafrmv  oiMnaq  vroadfc- 
di|rat  ^<S^ai',  cat  oi*^iv  ivrtv  6\orp6ir^  wpotrcouedc  airry  Ktu  itwapaXXJucrt*c^X9^ 
ravry  roi  rat  fidXa  tUdTutQ  rj)^  ix  rCtv  vapaSitfidrwv  ipaviZo/ti^a,  Ik  weXXAv 
sv  rt  Kat  fioXi^  fip<^X^'  ^rvvayupovrtQt  liq  dfiv^pdv  rat  fitrpiav  rwv  Ziirov/uvttP 
trapdtrraffiv,**  Ihe  comparisons  profioundcd  are  exceedingly  weak  and  imperfwt: 
nevertheless  they  are  sufficient  to  elevate  the  mind  to  things  which  are  above  our 
reason.  I-^or  since  whatever  is  brought  forward  is  far  below  the  glory  of  the  supreme 
essence  of  all,  and  nothing  is  wholly  similar  or  equal  to  it,  we  therefore  not  unreason- 
ably ask  for  the  use  of  comparisons,  collecting  one  thing  from  many,  and  that  too  a 
mere  trille.  as  an  obscure  and  slight  demonstration  of  what  we  are  inquiring  into.** 
St  Augustine  is  complained  of  by  many,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  for  too 
free  and  bold  a  use  of  images  respecting  the  divine  Trinity.  And  yet  he  himself  in 
various  places  ascribes  but  little  importance  to  hi:!  comparisons;  as  for  instance  in  the 
following  words  from  his  book  Contra.  Sermon.  Arianor.  cap.  16.  torn.  8.  opp.  p.  4.^0, 
Quatcnus  siiit  autem  ista  similia,  et  nirsus  quantum  diasimilia  illi  incommutabili 
Triiiitati,  quo;  Dcus  est,  longum  est  enuclealissimc  disputare.  Sed  ideo  tantum  hoc 
commemorandum  putavi,  ut  etiam  de  i}ysa  creatum  aliquid  adhil)ercm,  unde  isti,  ii 
possunt,  intclligunt,  quam  i:on  siit  absurdum,  qucnl  de  imtre,  iilio,  et  spiritu  sancto 
clicimiLH,  Ccc.  **  In  what  respect  these  are  similar,  and  again  how  far  they  are  dissimilar, 
to  the  incommutable  Trinity,  which  is  (rod,  WduM  be  matter  fur  long  and  elaborate 
diseussion.  But  I  have  thought  it  ri^ht  to  S]H.Nik  of  this  simply  on  this  account,  that 
I  might  make  U!te  also  of  something  i>nrruwetl  from  created  things,  from  which  those 
may  understand,  if  they  can,  how  that  should  not  be  absurd,  which  we  say  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  Ace.  The  last  evidence  we  shall  quote  is  Joh.  Damaucenus, 
I)c  Fide  Orthodoxa,  lib.  1.  p.  137.  tom.  1.  opp.  Wcvi'arov  ydp  cvpc^^vai  iv  rj 
rnVci  aTrapaWoLKrotg  iv  iavry  rbv  rpovrov  rijc  dyiac  TptdcoQ  TrapafiiKvvowraV 
t6  ydp  KTtrrrdVt  Kai  ffi'V^irov,  Kai  ptvffrbv^  xat  rpiTrrov,  Kai  Tr#oiypowrdv,  Koi 
trxiif^a.  txoVt  Kai  <p^aprbv,  irwf  (ra<pCJc  ctj\(a<r(i  rrjv  irdyrtav  rovrutv  dirtjWay- 
fikvriv  vTrinoviJiov  ^tiav  ovaiavj  **  For  it  is  impossible  for  any  im:<ji;e  tu  be  found  in 
created  things,  representing  in  itself  the  nature  of  the  holy  Trinity  without  any  point  of 
dissimilitude.  For  how  can  a  thing  created,  and  compound,  and  perisliable,  and 
changeable,  and  endowed  with  figure,  and  corniptible,  clearly  exi)ress  the  supercssential 
divine  essence,  which  is  exempt  from  all  these  ?"  Many  more  passages  of  the  kind 
might  be  adduced,  if  necessary,  from  the  books  now  extant  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church.  And  seeing  that  they  thought  thus  modestly  nn«l  wisely  of  the  nature  and  use 
of  their  comparisons.  1  do  not  understand  with  what  justice  they  are  chained  by  many 
persons  with  the  gravest  errors  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  similitudes  by 
which  they  illustrate  the  mystery  of  the  divine  Triad  are  not  sufficiently  elegant,  and 
do  not  fully  and  adequately  ex  press  its  dignity  and  majesty. 
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that  all  these  are  really  but  one  and  the  same  God,  than  how 
there  should  be  any  considerable  inferiority  in  them.^  But 
besides  this,  there  is  another  Platonic  hypothesis  (which  St. 

'  The  learned  Doctor  here  expreBsea  himself  more  briefly  and  obscurely  than  I 
could  wish.  I  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  explain  his  meaning;  and  for  vhatever 
error  I  may  be  guilty  of  must  rest  upon  his  olwcurity  for  my  excuse.  The  characteristic 
of  the  first  person  he  tells  us,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  is  goodness,  of  the 
second  wisdom,  of  the  third  love  and  power.  This  doctrine  he  considers  to  go  far 
towards  proving  an  agreement  between  the  Christian  and  Platonic  dogmas  respecting 
the  divine  Trinity  ;  it  being  easy  to  understand  from  it  how  three  persons  constitute 
one  God,  but  difficult  to  conceive  how  one  is  inferior  to  another.  For  wc  can  readily 
comprehend,  in  the  case  even  of  our  own  souls,  how  goodness,  wisdom,  and  love  form 
one  nature,  but  why  goodness  should  be  inferior  to  wisdom,  or  wisdom  to  love,  or  what 
should  to  disconnect  and  separate  these  three,  as  to  render  one  subject  to  another,  is  not 
equally  plain  and  intelligible.  According  to  Uie  learned  Doctor,  therefore,  this  doc- 
trine of  the  Platonists^  if  rightly  understood,  admirably  illustrates  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence  in  three  persons ;  while,  on  the  other  haad,  it  affords  saircely  any 
vestige  of  suhortUruUion  or  subjection,  just  as  little  or  no  difference  is  observable  in  the 
three  virtues  or  perfections  above  mentioned.  This,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  is 
Dr.  Cudworth's  meaning,  expressed  as  it  is  by  him  somewhat  ol)scurely.  Now  I  will 
admit  all  that  he  lays  down  as  the  groundwork  of  tlvis  opinion,  namely,  tliat  the 
Platonic  sect  thought  as  he  here  represents  them  to  have  done  ;  I  will  grant  also,  that 
it  is  much  easier  for  us  to  conceive  how  three  virtues  can  constitute  one  nature,  than  to 
understand  the  difference  that  separates  these  virtues,  confining  my  inquiries  to  the 
subject  itselfl  In  my  opinion,  however,  thb  very  thing  added  by  Dr.  Cud  worth,  that 
these  tliree  names,  goodness,  wisdom,  love,  are  names  not  of  three  virtues  or  qualities, 
but  of  thi;(^  persons,  or  really  existing  natures,  entirely  destroys  the  force  of  this  subtle 
argumentation.  For  if  these  three  words  were  to  imply  three  modes  or  three  notions 
or  perfections.  Dr.  Cudworth's  reasoning  would  have  been  intelligible,  and  we  should 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  this  dogma  of  a  triune  God  being  involved  in  infinite 
darkness  ;  for  every  one  is  awbre  that  one  nature  can  be  viewed  in  various  respects, 
and  be  endowed  with  many  perfections.  In  that  case,  however,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  all  distinction,  and  there  would  be  no  more  diflerence  between  the  three  persons 
of  the  divine  naUire  than  between  three  faculties  of  one  soul,  or  three  modes  of  action. 
The  Sabellians,  as  they  are  called,  therefore,  would  be  right ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt 
but  that  the  Socinians  themselves,  and  the  Jews,  would  willingly  adopt  this  Trinity. 
But  if  goodness^  wisdom  and  love  are  the  names  of  three  pertions,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  aid  these  names  can  afford  us  towards  a  more  clear  conception  of  the 
divine  Trinity.  For  the  exprcsu'ng  an  abstruse  thing  by  different  names  does  not 
change  its  nature  ;  and  therefore,  if  instead  of  the  words  Father,  Son,  and  Jloly  Ghost, 
men  make  use  of  the  names  goodness,  love,  wisdom  in  the  same  notion,  they  do  not 
thereby  render  it  more  intelligible  tlian  before  how  three  in  God  arc  one.  llie  snmo 
may  be  said  of  all  those  who,  after  the  example  of  St.  Augustine,  Do  Trinitate,  lib.  14. 
cap.  8.  torn.  9.  opp.  p.  G75.  &c.  fancied  they  discovered  images  of  the  divine  Trinity 
in  our  soul  and  its  faculties.  If  the  words  memory,  intelligence,  and  love,  which  St. 
Augustine  and  an  infinity  of  others  afler  him  employed  in  this  matter,  retain  the  same 
aignification  which  they  possess  when  applied  to  the  human  soul,  we  can  better  understand 
indeed,  what  is  meant  by  a  triune  God,  but  at  the  same  time  we  lose  the  whole  mystery. 
But  if  these  names  receive  a  new  meiming  and  signify  really  existing  natures,  wc  come 
back  again  to  the  old  difficulties,  and  have  gained  nothing  by  this  image,  inasmuch  as 
the  change  of  names  can  produce  no  change  in  the  thing  itself.  Such  being  the  case. 
Dr.  Cudworth'ft  Platonic  Christian  will  have  a  twofold  risk  to  encounter.  Should  he 
acknowledge  the  names  goodness,  love,  wisdom  to  be  designations  of  qualities  and  per- 
fections, the  Trinity  of  the  Platonists  will  differ  entirely  from  the  Christian  Trinity; 
but  if  he  declares  that  persons  are  meant  by  these  names,  w^hat  I  would  ask  liave  we 
gained  towards  removing  the  barriers  that  separate  us  from  the  Platonists  ?  Will  the 
unity  in  the  Trinity  be  made  more  intelligible  thereby  ?  Will  the  subordination  of 
personi  in  the  Platonic  Trinity  disappear,  ^ause  the  names  of  things  in  which  no 
difference  in  dignity  is  discernible  are  applied  to  those  persons  ?  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference and  disparity  between  a  king,  the  son  eS  a  king,  and  the  minister  of  both;  but 
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Austin*  hintcth  from  PorphyriuSy  (though  he  profettetfa  he  did 
not  well  understand  it^  where  the  third  hypostasis  is  made  to  be 
a  certain  middle  betwixt  the  first  and  second.  And  tlus  does 
Proclus  also  sometimes  follow,  calling  the  third  in  like  manliery 
/Lil(7}|v  Svva/uv9  ^^  a  middle  power,"  and  fryl^iv  ufifdiv,  **  the  relsr 
tion  of  both  the  first  and  second  to  one  another."  Which  agreedi 
exactly  with  that  apprehension  of  some  Christians^  that  the  third 
hypostasis  is  as  it  were  the  nexus  betwixt  the  first  and  the 
second,  and  that  love  whereby  the  Father  and  Son  love  each 
other.^    Now,  according  to  this  latter  Platonic  hypotheos^  there 


let  U8  diacard  these  names  and  substitute  these  three  in  their  itflftd,  hrd^ 
magutraie,  will  this  change  of  names  cause  the  persons  thenoielTeii  who  before  were  so 
widely  separated,  to  be  equal  to  each  other? 

*  De  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  10.  cap.  23.  Cum  didt  medium,  non  poatponit,  led  intcrpomt 

*  To  gi?c  a  clearer  insight  into  what  is  here  stated  I  shall  quote  Si.  Angnitiiie's  own 
words;  (Ins  (Porphyrius)  dicat  esse  prindpia,  tamquam  Platonicoa,  novimna.    Didt 
enim  Deum  patrem  et  Deum  filium,  quern  Greece  appellat  pat^num  intellecbmi  vd 
patemam  mentem.    De  Spiritu  autem  sancto  aut  nihil,  ant  non  apeite  aUquid  dicit : 
quamvis,  quem  alium  dicat  honim  medium,  non  intelligo.    Si  enim  tcrtiam,  ■cot 
Plotinus,  ubi  de  tribus  prindpalibus  substantiis  disputat,  animsB  naturam  eCiun  iste 
vellet  intelligi,  non  utique  diceret  honim  medium,  id  est,  patris  et  filii  medium.     Post- 
ponit  quippe  Plotinus  anime  naturam  patemo  intellectui:  iste  autem,  qunm  dictt 
medium,  non  postponit,  sed  interponit,  **  What  he  (Porphyry),  as  a  Platonist,  sr}i 
are  principles  we  know.     For  he  says  Grod  the  Father  and  God  the  Son,  whmn  in 
Greek  he  calls  the  paternal  intellect  or  mind.     But  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  says  either 
nothing  at  all  or  nothing  clearly,  although  I   don't   know  what  else  he   can  call 
middle  between  these.     For  if  he  also,  like  Plotinus,  when  discoursing  of  the  three 
prind{)al  substances,  meant  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  understood  as  the  third,  he 
would  not  have  said  middle  between  these,  that  is,   between  the  Father  and  the 
Son.     For  Plotinus  places  the  nature  of  the  soul  after  the  paternal  intellect;  wheress 
he,  by  using  the  term  middle,  docs  not  place  it  after  but  between."    To  me  St.  Au- 
gustine apfiears  to  have  written  this  without  due  consideration.     For  he  reasons  thus : 
Whatever  is  intermediate  between  two  natures  cannot  be  subject  to  them  or  inferior  in 
order  ;  therefore  as  Porphyry  calls  the  nature  which  he  adds  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  middle,  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  same  nature  that  Plotinus  calls  mind  and 
the  third  hypostcuis ;  consequently  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  differ  in  thdr  theology. 
The  worthy  fether  here  creates  unnecessary  difficultiety  and  forgets  that  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  a  nature  from  being  intermediate  between  two  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  third  in  order.     For  a  thing  is  said  to  be  fiitrov  or  middle  in  two  ways,  either 
in  respect  to  nature  or  order.     Whatever  is  made  up,  as  it  were,  and  compounded  of 
two  natures,  or  poMCntea  any  thing  of  a  twofold  kind,  is  sometimes  called  middle ; 
in  which  sense  the  word  middle  is  the  same  as  mired.     Cicero  De  Optimo  Grenere 
Orator,  cap.  1 .  p.  822.  torn.  2.  opp.      Oratorum  si  quis  ita  numeret  plura  genera,  ut 
alios  grundes,— alios  tcnues,  alius  eis  interjectoe  et  tamquam  mediot  putet,  "  If  any 
one  should  reckon  more  kinds  of  orators,  so  as  to  suppose  some  as  copious,  oth«i  as 
barren,  and  others  as  interposed  and  as  it  were  intermediate  between  tliem."     Here  the 
intermediate  orators  are  compounded,  as  it  were,  of  the  copious  and  barren.    But 
those  also  are  called  intermediate  who  hold  the  second  or  middle  place  between  two. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  that  which  is  intermediate  in  the  former 
way,  namely,  in  respect  to  nature,  is  intermediate  in  respect  to  order  also.     The  num- 
ber three,  to  give  an  example  especially  appropriate  to  this  subject,  is  intermediate 
as  regards  its  nature  between  unity  and  the  number  two,  as  being  compounded  of 
the  monad  and  dyad ;  but  in  respect  to  order  it  occupies  not  the  middle  but  the  third 
place.     Cicero  supplies  us  with  another  example ;  as  he  calls  the  oratorical  foot  the 
/kpo/i,  which  consists  of  an  iambu*  and  a  trochee,  both  intermediate  between  the  iambui 
and  trochee,  and  at  the  same  time  the  third ,  namely,  in  degree  and  order,  De  Oiatore, 
cap.  57.  p*  744.  torn.  2.  opp.  Ita  Parana  probat  (Ephorus),  eoqiie  ait  uti  omnes,  sed 
ipsos  non  sentire,  quum  utantur,  ene  autem  torfttmi  ac  fnetdium  inter  illos^  "  Tlini  be 
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would  seem  to  be  not  so  much  a  gradation  or  descent,  as  a  kind 
of  circulation  in  the  Trinity.  Upon  all  which  considerations, 
the  Platonic  Christian  will  conclude,  that  though  some  junior 
Platonists  have  adulterated  the  notion  of  the  Trinity,  yet  either 
there  is  no  such  great  difference  betwixt  the  genmue  Platonic 
trinity,  rightly  understood,  and  the  Christian ;  or  else,  that  as 
the  same  might  be  modelled  and  rectified,  there  need  not  to  be. 

But  though  the  genuine  Platonists  do  thus  suppose  the  three 
hypostases  of  their  trinity  to  be  all  of  them,  not  only  God,  but 
also  one  Grod,  or  fila  ^c<Jr»ic,  "  one  entire  Divinity ;"  upon  which 
latter  account  the  whole  may  be  said  also  by  them  to  have  one 
singular  or  numerical  essence :  yet  notwithstanding  must  it  be 
acknowledged,  that  they  nowhere  suppose  each  of  these  three 
hypostases  to  be  numerically  the  very  same,  or  to  have  no 
distinct  singular  essences  of  their  own;  this  being,  in  their 
apprehensions,  directly  contradictious  to  their  very  hypothesis 

(Ephums)  approTes  of  the  peon,  and  Bays  that  all  use  it,  and  when  they  do  use  it  are 
not  themselves  aware  that  it  is  the  third  and  intermediate  between  those."  The  Pla- 
tonists, who  call  the  third  hypostasis  a  certain  midtile,  or  /A£<n}  BvvafAiQ  between 
the  first  and  second,  use  this  word  in  the  former  signification,  and  mean  simply  that 
the  third  person  is  mixed  up  as  it  were  of  the  two  former,  and  owes  something  to  both. 
Thus  they  suppose  the  first  hypostasis  to  be  the  most  perfect  monad,  the  second,  which 
they  call  reason  or  wisdom,  to  comprise  a  multitude,  and  the  third  to  be  compounded 
in  a  certain  manner  of  unity  and  multitude.  In  the  first  hypostasis  they  place  infinite 
ffoodnets,  in  the  second  infinite  leitdom  ;  and  suppose  that  the  third  person  derives 
both  goodness  and  wisdom  from  these.  Whoever  reads  Plotinus^  book  De  Tribus 
Hypoetatibos  with  attention  can  have  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  case;  for  Plotinus 
both  declares  the  third  hypostasis  to  be  one^  cap.  2.  p.  483.  and  in  another  place  says 
that  it  is  nttmber  or  multitude.  See  cap.  3. 6.  p.  484.  487.  Compare  Proclus*  Theo- 
logia  Platonica,  lib.  3.  cap.  11.  p.  135.'  &c.  where  he  discusses  the  whole  of  this 
subject  with  great  copiousness  and  subtlety,  declaring  that  the  third  hypostasis  is  fikaii 
or  intermediate  between  that  which  is  diriipoPy  or  infinite^  and  that  which  is  ^t/^,. that 
is,  is  compounded  as  it  were  of  both.  But  this  intermediate  nature  ascribed  by  the 
Platonists  to  the  third  hypostasis,  does  not  prevent  it  from  holding  the  third  place  in 
the  divine  Triad,  and  being  inferior  to  the  other  two.  And  this  l>eing  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  St.  Augustine  did  not  take  a  correct  view  of  the  entire  Platonic  discipline, 
when  he  fancied  Plotinus  to  be  at  variance  with  Porphyry,  because  one  calls  the  soul  of 
the  world  the  intermediate  and  the  other  the  third  nature ;  neither  did  Dr.  Cudworth 
make  use  of  due  diligence  when  he  thought  it  right  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  to 
abuse  his  authority  towards  lessening  the  discrepancy  between  the  Platonic  and  the 
Christian  Trinity.  Because  the  Platonists  call  their  third  hypostasis  intermediate,  the 
learned  Doctor  considers  it  to  l>e  a  proof  that  they  do  not  place  it  very  far  below  the 
first  and  second  hypostasis,  and  therefore  that  the  subordination  in  the  Platonic 
Trinity  is  not  so  great  as  would  appear ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Platonists  respecting  the  third  hypostasis  is  not  far  removed  from  the  opinion  of  those 
Christians  who  assert  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  Uie  bond  or  connecting  link  between  the  Father 
and  Son.  The  worthy  Doctor,  1  conceive,  would  have  written  nothing  of  the  kind  if 
be  had  been  less  anxious  to  establish  a  harmony  between  the  Platonists  and  Christians. 
Concerning  those  who  called  the  Holy  Ghost  the  bond  between  the  Father  and  Son  consult 
Dion.  Petavius,  Dogm.  Theolog.  torn.  2.  lib.  7.  De  Trinitate,  cap.  12.  sect.  8.  p.  4 10. 
&c.  It  were  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  they  had  exercised  more  prudence  and  caution, 
and  had  abstained  from  introducing  into  a  doctrine  so  far  above  human  comprehension 
notions  and  words,  of  which  no  examples  are  to  be  met  with  in  sacred  writ.  Never- 
theless, they  are  fax  removed  in  opinion  from  those  Platonists  who  call  their  third 
hypostasis  a  /«l^  HvafUQt  and  merely  illustrate  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  three 
penoot  by  an  image  borrowed  from  human  affiurs. 
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itself,  and  all  one,  as  if  they  should  affirm  them  indeed  not  to  be 
three  hypostases,  but  only  one.     NeyertheleeB,  the  Christan 
Platonists  would  here  also  apolo^ze  for  them  after  this  manDer; 
that  the  ancient  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  were 
generally  of  no  other  persuasion  than  this,  that  that  essence  or 
substance  of  Godhead,  which  all  the  three  persons  or  hypostiflei 
agree  in,  as  each  of  them  is  God,  was  not  one  singular  ud  indi- 
vidual, but  only  one  common  and  universal  essence  or  substance; 
that  word  substance  being  used  by  them  as  synonymous  with 
essence,  and  applied  to  universals  likewise,  as  it  is  by  the  Peri- 
patetics, when  then  they  call  a  man,  or  animal  in  eenend,  sub- 
stantiam  secundam,  "  a  second  substance."     Now  tms  is  evident 
from  hence,  because  these  orthodox  fathers  did  commonly  dis- 
tinguish, in  this  controversy  of  the  Trinity,  betwixt  Ovtrta  and 
'YTTooraaic,  ^'  the  essence  or  substance  of  the  Gt>dhead,''  and  the 
hypostases  or  persons  themselves,  after  this  manner;  namely, 
that  the  hypostasis  or  person  was  singular  and  individual,  bat 
the  essence  or  substance  common  and  universaL     Thus  dote 
Theodorct*  pronounce  of  these  fathers  in  general :  Karaji  njv 
Twv  iraripujv  SiSaaicaXfav,  i}v   t\H  Siatpopav  to  koivov  inrlp  ro 
fOior,   Tj   ro  'ytvoc   vinp  to   biooq  i)  to   arofiov,   ravriji;  i\H   n 
Orsi'A  TTQog  TH  N    rnO'STASIN,  "According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fathers,  as  that  which  is  common  differs  from  that 
which  is  proper,  and  the  genus  from  the  species  or  individium,  so 
doth  essence  or  substance,  differ  from  hypostases;"  that  is  to 
say,  that  essence  or  substance  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  common 
to  all  the  three  hypostases,  or  whereby  each  of  them  is  God,  was 
concluded  by  the  fathers  not  to  be  one  singular  or  individual, 
but  one  general  or  universal  essence  and  substance ;  Theodoret, 
notwithstanding,  there  acknowledging  that  no  such  distinction 
was  observed  by  other  Greek  writers  betwixt  those  two  words 
ovrrta  and  virodTatrK:,   "essence  or  substance"  and  hj'postasifl, 
as  that  the  former  of  them  should  be  restrained  to  universals 
only,  generical  or  specific^al  essences  or  substances ;  but  that  this 
was  peculiar  to  the  Christian  fathers,  in  their  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Trinity.     They  in  the  mean  time  not  denying  but  that 
each  hypostasis,  prosojx)n,  or  person,  in  the  Trinity,  plight  be 
said  in  another  sense,  and  in  way  of  opposition  to  Sabcllius,  to 
have  its  own  singular,  individual,  or  existent  essence  also ;  and 
that   there   are   thus,   rpetc   ohaiai^^    "three  singular   existent 
essences"  in   the   Deity,  as  well  as  tquq  virofrraaiQy  "three 
hypostases ;"  an  hypostasis  being  nothing  else  to  them,  but  an 
existent  essence  :^    however,   for  distinction's  sake,  they  here 

•  Dial.  1,  udv.  llarr.  [Tom.  2.  opp,  p.  297.] 

t  Greg.  Nys«en.  ndv.  Kuiioni.  lib.  12.  [P.  301.  torn.  2.  opp.] 

*  Ad<l  of  the  mmc  Gregory,  whom  Dr.  Cudworth   cites  in  his  note,  lib.  1.  adr. 
Eunomium,  in   Apptnlico  opp.  Gregorii  Nysseni,  Paris.  IGIS.  fol.  p.  97.     It  ouglit 
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thought  fit  thus  to  limit  and  appropriate  the  Bignification  of 
these  two  words,  that  a  singular  and  existent  essence  should  not 
°^  called  essence,  but  hypostasis;  and  by  oixrloy  ^'essence"  or 
**  substance,"  should  l)e  meant  that  general  or  universal  nature  of 
the  Godhead  only,  which  is  common  to  all  those  three  singular 
j^ypoetasea  or  persons,  or  in  which  they  all  agree.     We  mi^ht 
^^re  heap  up  many  more  testimonies  for  a  further  confirmation 
J^f  this ;  as  that  of  St,  Basil  :*  ^'Ov  t vci  X070V  rb  Kon»ov  irpbg  rh 
l^*ov,  Tovrov  i\fi  ri  oiftrla  vpoc  rijv  vir6aTa<riVy  "  What  common 
^  to  proper,  the  same  is  essence  or  substance  (in  the  Trinity)  to 
^ne  hypostases."     But  we  shall  content  ourselves  only  with  this 
<ul|  acicnowledgment  of  D.  Petavius:t  In  hoc  uno  Grsecorum 
Prsssertiin  omnium  judicia  concordant,  ovalavy  id  est,  essentiam 
*ive  substantiom,  aut  naturam  (qudm  ^vniv  vocaiit)  gcncrale 
^«6e  aliquid  et  commune,  ac  minimi  definitum ;  viroirradiv  vero 
proprium,  singulare,  et  circumscriptum,  quod  ex  illo  communi, 
et  peculiaribus  quibusdam  notis  ac  proprictatibus  veluti   com- 
ponitur,  "  In  this  one  thing  do  the  judgments  and  opinions  of  nil 
the  Greeks  especially  agree,  that  Usia,  essence  01^  substance,  and 
nature,  which  they  call  Physis  (in  the  trinity)  is  something 
funeral,  common,   and   undetermined;    but   hypostasis   is   that 
^vhich  is  proper,  singular,  and  circumscribed,  and  which  is,  as  it 
were,  compounded  and  made  up  of  that  common  essence  or  sub- 
stance, ana  certain  peculiar  notes  and  properties,  or  individuating 


iicumstances.^ 


Bat  besides  this,  it  is  further  certain,  that  not  n  few  of  those 

ancient  fathers,  who  were  therefore  reputed  orthodox,  because 

they  zealously  opposed  Arianism,  did  entertain  this  opinion  also, 

that  the  three  hypostases  or  |)ersons  of  the  Trinity,  had  not  only 

€yt\e  general  and  universal  essence  of  the  Goilhcad,  belonging  to 

thoin  all,  they  being  all  God ;  but  were  iJso  three  individuals, 

under  one  and  the  same  ultimate  spet^es,  or  Ai)ecifie  essence  anil 

?J*h8tance  of  the  Godhead;  just  as  tnree  individual  men  (Thomas, 

"cter,  aAd  John)  under  that  ultimate  siwcies  of  man ;  or  that 

specific  essence  of  humanitv  which  have  only  a  numerical  ditlbr- 

^'■ce  from  one  another.     Wherefore  'an  hyi>ostasis,  or  i)er8on  (in 

^he    Trinity)  was  accordingly   thus  defined   by  some  of  these 

^•hers  (viz.  Anastasius  and  Cyril'')  to  be  Essentia  cum  suis  qui- 


l^    ^  to  he  remarked  generally,  that  the  Nicene  Doctor*,  and  thcwe  imme*liatoly  fi»l- 

•|^^**^K  them,  employ  the  wonlt  oitn'ta  and  vxooraoic  pnimiiifuiiuiily  in  rffcriMice  to  the 

■^•^ity,  and  im|uently  confound  the  two  ;  but  that  lhi»«e  who  arv  a  littlr  fnrthrr  r»»- 

^    *^^««d  from  the  Nicene  ]H*nod  circumK'ribe  the  mianinfi;  of  iiich  witrd,  as  Thcodorct 


Ep.  369.  TKp.  349   torn.  ?.  opfi.  p.  I04(>.  Edit,  rarii,  Hi3H.] 
J"    IteTrin.  fib.  4.  c.7.  [Sect. -2.  p.  215.  torn.  2.  I>o);inat.  Th«»h>>j.1 
^        Thii  definition  u  met  vith  in  the  fc^iinc  odvroiioc  r^c  Ap^ocolov  iri  irr iwCt  ^ 
^^'^^^i^r  Espotition  t^  ihe  Orlhotios  Faiths  extant  under  the  rames  of  AnartaNun  and 
~  ^yril,  and  auppoied  by  lenraed  men  to  be  a  compilation  frmii  the  writingn  of  both 
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busdam  proprietatibus  ab  us,  qae  aant  ejuadem  speoiM,  miinen 
differcna,  "  an  essence  or  sabstance,  witn  its  certain  propertieB 
(or  individuating  circumstances)  di^rtng  only  numericall;  fttm 
tho(«  of  the  same  species  with  it."  Trus  doctrine  wu  ]dainlr 
asserted  and  iudustnously  porBoed  (beudes  eevend  othen  boa 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins),  especially  by  Gregory  Nysson,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  Maximus  the  Afartyr,  and  Daniaacen ;  whose 
words,  because  Petavias^  hath  set  them  down  at  large,  we  shill 
not  here  insert.  Now  these  were  they  who  priDapally  inmted 
upon  the  absolute  co-equality  and  independent  oo-ordination  of 
the  three  hypostases  or  persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  compared  with 
one  another.  Because,  as  three  men,  though  one  of  them  wen 
a  father,  another  a  son,  and  the  third  a  nephew,  yet  have  no 
essential  dependence  one  upon  another,  but  are  natarally  «h 
equal  and  unsubordinate,  there  being  only  a  namerical  <Ufimnee 
betwixt  them ;  so  did  they  in  like  manner  conclude,  that  tba 
three  hypostases,  or  persons  of  the  Deity  (the  Father,  Son,  tai 
Holy  Ghost),  being  likewise  but  three  individuals,  under  the 
same  ultimate  species  or  specific  essence  of  the  Godhead,  and 
diifering  only  numerically  from  one  another,  were  absolutely  co- 
equal, unsubordinate,  and  independent :  and  this  was  that  which 
was  commonly  colled  by  them  their  bfioovawTttc,  their  co-essen- 
tiality  or  con  substantiality.  Wherefore  it  is  observable,  that 
St.  Cyril,  one  of  these  theologers,  finds  no  other  fault  at  all  with 
the  Platonic  trinity,  but  only  this,  that  such  an  Homo-ousiotet, 
such  a  co-esscntiality  or  coiisubstantiality  as  tliis,  was  not 
acknowledged  therein  :  'EAiXofn-n  S'  av  irpoc  ravro  aiiroXg  ovEiv, 
E(  rov  T^c  oftoavawTjjTO^  \6yov  i^apti6TTfiv  fi^tXov  i/woaraotvi 
Taic  Tpialv,  "va  (cai  jufo  vooTro  r^c  Strfrip-Oi;  ^vmci  to  Tpia\iStt  oJr 
t\ovaa  irpoc  irtpoTtjTa  tpvaiKiiv,  Kai  t6  yt  it)  ^iiv  aXXriXw  if 
fittmaiv  opaaZai  {nrarrraaii^,  "  There  would  bave  been  nothing  at 
all  wanting  to  the  Platonic  trinity  for  an  absolute  agreement  of 
it  with  the  Christian,  had  they  but  accommodated  the  right 
notion  of  co-csscntiality  or  con  substantiality  to  their  three 
hypostases ;  so  that  there  might  have  been  but  one  specific 
nature  or  essence  of  the  Godhead,  not  futher  distinguishable  by 
any  natural  diversity,  but  numerically  only,  and  so  no  one 
hypostasis  any  way  inferior  or  subordinate  to  another."  That 
is,  had  these  Platonists  complied  with  that  hypostasis  of  St. 

then  bthen.  It  irai  fini  edited  bv  Theod  Brio,  and  was  Bftcnrards  included  in  Iba 
fiftcuntb  tolume  of  the  Mognn  Bibliothcco,  pulliilied  at  Paris,  l(i45,  p.  677. 

f  Dc  Trinitate.  lib.  4.  cnp.  !>.  ■«.  4.  tec.  torn.  2.  Uogm.  Theol.  It  i*  mj  inlnitiiiB 
to  discura  Ibc  «hnle  ofthis  niliject  in  the  Pnilkce.  Far  aince  tlie  time  of  Dr.  Cudwoitti 
and  I'elsviut  the  same  cKarge  has  been  brought  againat  nuinv  of  the  Nicene  dodan  bf 
•eveml  othen  bIw.  of  equiu  ability  and  learnings  whoae  atgumenta  are  coDsideRdliT 
■  great  many  ai  lery  difficult  tn  be  rvfdled. 

•  Contra  Julian,  lib.  6.  p.  270. 
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Cyril  and  others,  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  were  but 
three  independent  and  co-ordinate  individuals,  under  the  same 
ultimate  species  or  specific  essence  of  the  Grodhead,  as  Peter,  • 
Paul,    and   John,    under    that    species   or  common   nature   of 
humanity,  and  so  taken  in  this   co-essentiality  or    consubstan- 
tiality   of    theirs,   then   had   they   been    completely   orthodox. 
Though  we  have  already  showed  that  this  Platonic  trinity  was, 
in  another  sense,  Homo-ousian ;  and  perhaps  it  will  appear  after- 
wards, that  it  was  so  also  in  the  very  sense  of  the  Nicene  fathers, 
and  of  Athanasius.     Again,  these  thcologers  supposed  the  three 
persons  of  their  trinity  to  have  really  no  other  than  a  specific 
unity  or  identity ;  and  because  it  seems  plainly  to  follow  from 
hence,  that  therefore  they  must  needs  be  as  much  three  gods  as 
three  men  are  three  men ;  these  learned  fathers  endeavoured 
with  their  logic  to  prove,  that  three  men  are  but  abusively  and 
improperly  so  called  three,  they  being  really  and  truly  but  one, 
because  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  specific  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  human  nature  in  them  all;  and  seriously  persuaded 
men  to  lay  aside  that  kind  of  language.     By  which  same  logic 
of  theirs  they  might  as  well  prove  also,  that  all  the  men  in  the 
world  are  but  one  man,  and  that  all  Epicurus'  gods  were  but  one 
god   neither.     But  not   to   urge  here,  that,  according  to  this 
nypothesis,  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  reason  given  why  there 
should  be  so  many  as  three  such  individuals  in  the  species  of 
God,  which  differ  only  numerically  from  one  another,  they  being 
but  the  very  same  thing  thrice  repeated;  and  yet  that  there 
should  be  no  more  than  three  such  neither,  and  not  three  hun- 
dred, or  three  thousand,  or  as  many  as  there  are  individuals  in 
the  species  of  man ;  we  say,  not  to  urge  this,  it  seems  plain,  that 
this  trinity  is  no  other  than  a  kind  of  Tritheism,  and  that  of 
gods   independent   and   co-ordinate   too.     And  therefore  some 
would  think,  that  the   ancient  and  genuine  Platonic  trinity, 
taken  with  all  its  faults,  is  to  be  preferred  before  this  trinity  of 
St.  Cyril  and  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  several  other  reputed 
orthodox  fathers ;  and  more  agreeable  to  the  principles  both  of 
Christianity  and  of  reason.     However,  it  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  these  reputed  orthodox  fathers,  who  were  not  a  few,  were 
for  from  thinking  the  three  hypostases  of  the  Trinity  to  have 
the  same  singular  existent  essence,  they  supiK)sing  them  to  have 
no  otherwise  one  and  the  same  essence  of  the  Godhead  in  them, 
nor  to  be  one  God,  than  three  individual  men  have  one  common 
specifical  essence  of  manhood  in  them,  and  are  all  one  man.   But 
as  this  trinity  came  afterwards  to  be  decried  for  trit  heist ic ;  so  in 
the  room  thereof  started  there  up  that  other  trinity  of  persons 
numerically  the  same,  or  having  all  one  and  the  same  singular 
existent  essence;  a  doctrine  which  seemeth  not  to  have  been 
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owned  by  any  public  authoritr  in  the  Christiwi  dmid,  mm 

that  of  the  LateniD  couii(»l"  only. 

And  that  no  such  thing  was  ever  entertuned  by  the  Nioeiw 
fathers  and  those  first  oppoaera  of  Arianism,  might  be  lendend 

Jirobable  in  the  first  place  from  the  free  confesnon  and  aekmnr- 
edgment  of  D.  Petavius  (a  person  well  acquainted  with  eccle- 
»&Btic  antiquity),  and  for  this  reason  eapedaUy,  beoaose  masj 
are  much  led  by  such  new  namea  and  authontiea :  In  eo  pre- 
(upuam  vim  collocasse  patres,  ut  lequalem  patri  naturft  excellentift- 
que  filium  esse  defenderent,  citra  expreasam  aiNODLABiTATiS 
mentionem,  licet  ex  eo  conjicere.  Etenim  Nicaeni  isti  pneaule^ 
quibus  nemo  melius  Ariana  sectte  arcana  cognovit,  nemo,  qna  le 
opprimenda  maximS  foret,  acrius  dijudicare  potuit,  nihil  in  pnh 
fesaionis  euie  formula  epectarunt  aliud,  ni^  ut  tequiditatem  ium 
esaentite,  dignitatis,  setemitatia  astmerenL  Teatatur  hoc  ufio- 
ovalov  vox  ipso,  quie  arx  qutedam  fuit  catholit^  dogmatis.  Hm 
enim  squahtatem  potius  eesentite,  quam  siNOUI.AJin'A'mi 
significat,  ut  capite  quinto  docui.  Deinde  estera  ejuadem  modi 
sunt  in  illo  decreto,  ut,  &c.  "  The  chief  force,  which  the  andent 
fathers  opposed  against  the  Arinn  heretics,  was  in  assertiog  011I7 
the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  as  to  nature  or  essence, 
without  any  express  mention  of  the  sixgularitt  of  the  same 
For  those  Niccne  bishops  tbeniselvea,  who  did  understand  hett 
of  any  the  secrets  of  the  Arian  faction,  and  which  way  it  should 
especudly  be  oppugned,  aimed  at  nothing  else  in  their  confesnon 
of  faith,  but  only  to  establish  that  equality  of  essence,  dignitr, 

'  He  moinB  no  dnuht  the  fourth  j^mcral  Litenin  Council,  a>Knnbl«]  imdff  the 
au-ipimof  Pope  Innocent  III.  A.D.  ISl.t.  The  Arta  are  extant  in  J.  Haidnina' 
ConcilioT.  torn.  7-  p.  I.  ^c.  The  Abbe  Joaehim  had  at  that  period  pnponDdfd  1 
doctrine  aainewhat  aimiUr  to  that  whivh  Dr.  CudirDCth  telta  ua  a  little  aboTe  «aitui|lil 
by  aonie  of  the  ancient  theologians :  namely,  he  had  denied  "  a  true,  aiinple,  and  nil 
unit)-  nfesaenee  of  the  three  pereon*:"  aaaertinK  on  the  eon Irarr,  that  there  ii  ia  CoJ 
"  onlr  n  unity  of  ceneord,  as  many  men  are  called  one  people,  uiil  manj  beliewiiiiae 
ehurch."  Scu  Nalnlia  Alcxandi^r,  ilistor.  EccIck  hc  13.  cap.  331.  To  meet  tbii 
error  the  Lateran  Cnuncil  nl  once  dcxided  in  their  first  decree  ni  lollon :  Finnltei 
eiedimua,  et  limpliciler  confilemur,  quod  unuB  lolus  eat  tenia  Dnii,— Pater  rt  Filiia  * 
Spiritus  nnctus.  Ires  (juidem  peraonai,  led  una  eoenlia,  nibMHntiB  ku  naluraampki 
ODiniiio,"  "  We  fim>ly  believe  and  limply  confess  that  the  true  God  ia  one  onlj,— 
Fnlher,  .San,  and   Unir  Ghnsl,  three  pernona  but  one  eaeence,  Bubatanee,  or  nature, 

...  '  cum  Petro,  quod  una  qnadiB 

comprehenaibilia  quidem  et  ineflabilii,  qua  vcraciter  eat  Pater,  Fiiin> 
et  Spirilua  aanctua.  Ires  simul  ]ieraona  ac  ajngulalini  quatlibct  enrumdnn.  Et  idea  i> 
Deo  Trinilai  eat  solummodo.  nan  quatemilaa;  quia  quclibet  trium  penoTurnm  (at  ilia 
rea,  i-idelicet  gubalnntia.  enentia,  sive  tiatuia  diTina,  quie  aola  eat  uaiTcrHmun  priab- 
piuni,  prcter  quod  aliud  inveniri  non  jioteal,  "  Hut  oe,  with  the  approral  of  tUi 
■acred  and  unirersal  council,  bt'liere  and  nnress  with  St.  Peter,  that  there  a  en 
Bupreme,  incnmprehcnaihle,  nnil  inrffiible,  which  la  truly  the  Father,  Son,  asd  Helj 
Ghnit,  the  three  )>ersoni  together,  and  each  of  them  Kparatelj.  And  tben(br«  Iboe 
ia  in  God  only  a  Trinity,  not  a  quetcniity;  because  each  of  the  three  penona  is  tint 
aupreme  thing,  namely  dicinc  substance,  essence,  or  nature,  which  alone  ia  the  prinaplt 
of  all  Ihinga,  hendca  which  no  other  nn  be  found." 

•  De  Trin.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.    [Sec  7.  p.  24B.  ton.  2.  D(«mBt.  Tbrohq.] 
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ind  eternity  between  them.  This  does  the  word  Homo-onsios 
itself  declare,  it  signifying  rather  equality,  than  sinqularitt  of 
essence,  as  we  have  before  showed.  Ana  the  like  do  those  other 
passages  in  the  same  decree ;  as,  That  there  was  no  time  when 
the  Son  was  not ;  and.  That  he  was  not  made  of  nothing,  nor  of 
a  different  hypostasis,  or  essence."  Thus  does  Petavius  clearly 
confess,  that  this  same  singularity  of  numerical  essence  was  not 
asserted  by  the  Nicene  council,  nor  the  most  ancient  fathers,  but 
only  an  equality  or  sameness  of  generical  essence ;  or  else  that 
the  Father  and  Son  agreed  only  m  one  common  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  the  Godhead,  that  is,  the  eternal  and  uncreated  nature. 

But  the  truth  of  this  will  more  fully  appear  from  these  fol- 
lowing particulars:  first.  Because  these  orthodox  Anti-arian 
fathers  did  all  of  them  zealously  condemn  Sabellianism,  the  doc- 
trine whereof  is  no  other  than  this,  that  there  was  but  one 
hypostasis,  or  singular  indi\ddual  essence,  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  consequently  that  they  were  indeed  but 
three  several  names,  or  notions,  or  modes,  of  one  and  the  self- 
same thing.  From  whence  such  absurdities  as  these  would  fol- 
low, that  the  Father's  begetting  the  Son  was  nothing  but  one 
name,  notion,  or  mode  of  the  Deity's  begetting  another ;  or  else 
the  same  Deity,  under  one  notion,  begetting  itself  under  another 
notion.  And  when  again  the  Son,  or  Word,  and  not  the 
Father,  is  said  to  have  been  incarnated,  and  to  have  suffered 
death  for  us  upon  the  cross,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  mere 
logical  notion  or  mode  of  the  Deity,  that  was  incarnate  and 
suffered,  or  else  the  whole  Deity  under  one  particular  notion  or 
mode  only.  But  should  it  be  averred  notwithstanding,  that  this 
trinity,  which  we  now  speak  of,  was  not  a  trinity  of  mere 
names  and  notions,  as  that  of  the  Sabellians,  but  of  distinct 
hypostases  or  persons;  then  must  it  needs  follow  (since  every 
smgular  essence  is  an  hypostasis,  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
ancient  fathers)  that  there  was  not  a  trinity  only,  but  a  quater- 
nity  of  hypostases,  in  the  I)eity.  Which  is  a  tlung  that  none  of 
those  fathers  ever  dreamed  of. 

Again,  the  word  Homo-ousios,  as  was  before  intimated  by 
Petavius,  was  never  used  by  Greek  writers  otherwise  than  to 
signify  the  agreement  of  things  numerically  differing  from  one 
another  in  some  common  nature  or  univereal  essence,  or  their 
having  a  generical  unity  or  identity,  of  which  sundry  instances 
might  be  given.  Nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  the  Greek  tongue 
should  have  any  name  for  that  which  neither  is  a  thing  in  nature, 
nor  falls  under  human  conception,  viz.  several  things  having  one 
and  the  same  singular  essence.  And  accordingly  St.  Basd  in- 
terprets the  force  of  this  word  thus:*  'AvaipcT  rriv  TavT&rnra  r^ 

*  In  EpkU    [Eput  800.  p.  1070.  torn.  2.  opp.] 
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vTro(TTa<TBfog'  ov  yap  avrtj^  rl  iftriv  iavr^  ifiooiifwvf  aXX*  Inpoy 
cr(/u(|i,  *^  Tiiat  it  plainly  takes  away  the  sameness  of  hypostaiu, 
that  is,  of  singular  numerical  essence  (this  being  that  wnioh  the 
ancient  fathers  meant  by  the  word  hypostasis),  for  the  aame 
thing   is   not   homo-ousios,  co-essential  or  consubstantial  with 
itself,  but  always  one  thing  with  another."    Wherefore  as  to 
ofioovaiov  and  trvyyivua,  are  used  by  Plotinus  as  synonymoafly  in 
these  words  concerning  the  soul/  ^dwv  fjiB<iTfi  Sia  mrfyivuav  ko) 
TO  ofioovtTiov,  ^^  that  it  is  full  of  divine  things,  by  reason  of  its 
being  cognate  or  cons^enerous,  and  homo-ousios  with  them  f  so 
doth  Athanasius  in  like  manner  use  them,  when  he  affirmeth,t 
TO.  fcX rjjuara  uvai  ofioovoia  kclL  avyyivr\  ri}c  a/iTriXov,  *'  that  the 
bninchcd  arc  homo-ousious  [co-essential  or  consubstantial]  and 
congenerous  with  the  vine,  or  with  the  root  thereof."    Besides 
which,  the  same  father  uses  Ojuoycvr/Ci  i^nd  6/LioceSiiC9  and  i^o^mjcy 
indifferently  for  ofioovmoqy  in  sundry  places;    none  of  which 
words  can  i)C  thought  to  signify  an  identity  of  singular  essence, 
but  only  of  gencriciil  or  specifical.     And  thus  was  the  word 
homo-ousios  plainly  used  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,^  they 
affirming  that  our  Saviour  Christ  was  bpLoovmoq  rq»  Trarp^  wro 
ri/v   ^corijTa,    koi    o/ioovtriog  vn'iv   Kara    ri/r  avOpojiroTijra,  "co- 
essential  or  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  as  to  his  divinity; 
but    co-essontial   or   consubstantial   with    us    men,   as   to  his 
humanity."     AVhere  it  cannot  reasonably  be  3U8|)ected  tluit  one 
and  the  same  word  should  be  tukcn  in  two  difterent  senses  in  the 
same  sentence,  so  as  in  the  first  placo  to  signify  a  numerical 
identity,  but  in  the  second,  a  gencrical  or  6})ecifical  only.    But 
lastly,  which  is  yet  more,  Atlianasius  himself  si>eaketh  in  like 
manner   of  our  Saviour  Christ's  being   homo-ousious  with  us 
men : J  Et  filv  ovv  ofioovaiog  i(mv  Vjitlv  vlog^  Koi  ti]v  aurijv  ifuv 
i\ti  yiveaiVy  itrrw  Kara  tovto  6  xnog  aWorptOQ  kot    oitrtav  tow 
irarpfj^y  at^nrep  koi  i}  afiireXog  rov  yiMpyov,  "If  the   Son  be  CO- 
essential  or  con-substantial  (or  of  the  same  essence  or  substance) 
with  us  men,  he  having  the  very  same  nature  with  us,  then  let 
him  be  in  this  respect  a  stranger  to  the  essence  or  substance  of 
the  Father,  even  as  the  vine  is  to  the  essence  of  the  husband- 
man."    And  again,  a  little  after,  in  the  sjune  epistle:  *H  Xiyn^v 
fir\  tivai  Tov  \6yov  ISiov   r^c  '''ov  Harpoc  oixrlacj  c^povci  rourov 
ofAoovtTiov  ijjuojv  tlvat  T(ov  avOputTTwv,  "  Or  did  Dionysiu8,§  think 

•  Enncad  4.  lib.  7.  cap.  10.     [P.  4«U.] 

f  Epist.  De  Sunt.  Dion.  p.  i><t(i.     [Tom.  1    opp.] 

'  III  the  Defiiutio  i'idei,  (^  it  is  callc<l,  wbich  is  extant  in  the  Actio  .i.  of  this 
council,  torn.  2.  Concilior.  p.  4o(>.  ed.  Ilardiiini. 

X  Tom.  1.  p.  5.i(J.     [Dc  Scntent.  Dionys.J 

$  Thus  uUt)  in  his  Hr-t  Epistle  to  .Svrapion  :  'Ai'3^(i«irt)i  y'  oui'  o/ioioi  sal  rijv  ra» 
rortira  ixovrtQ  ofioovtTioi  ItTfitv  aWrjKutv^  *'  We  men  hcm^  alike,  and  having  t'"f 
sanienesH  <if  nature,  are  eonsulmtantial  with  one  another."  And  p.  1 70,  "Uffrtp  ^* 
liaivoiT    dv  riQ  Xiyutv^  Tt)y  oUiav  ofivovaiov  rov  otKO^dfioVf  Kai  t6  9Ka^  v^" 
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70a,  when  he  affirmed  the  Word  not  to  be  proper  to  the  essence 
of  the  Father,  suppose  him  therefore  to  be  co-essential  or  con- 
substantial  with  us  men  ?^  From  all  which  it  is  unquestionably 
evident  that  Athanasius  did  not,  by  the  word  homo-ousios,  un- 
derstand that  which  hath  the  same  singular  and  numerical 
essence  with  another,  but  the  same  common  generical  or 
specifical  only;  and  consequently,  that  he  conceived  the  Son 
to  be  co-essential  or  consubstantial  with  the  Father  after  that 
manner.*® 

Furthermore,  the  true  meaning  of  the  Nicene  fathers  may 
more  fully  and  thoroughly  be  perceived,  by  considering  what 
that  doctrine  of  Arius  was  which  they  opposed  and  condemned. 
Now  Arius  maintained,  the   Son  or   Word  to  be  icrfcr/Lca,  ^'  a 
creature,  made  in  time,"  and  "  mutable,"  or  "  defectible ;"  and 
for  that  reason,  as  Athanasius  tells  us,  mpoovaiov  and  aXXorpi- 
ovirfov,  '^  of  a  different  essence  or  substance  from  the  Father" 
(that  which  is  created  being  supposed  to  differ  essentially  or  sub- 
stantially from  that  which  is  uncreated).    Wherefore  the  Nicene 
fathers,  in  way  of  opposition  to  this  doctrine  of  Arius,  deter- 
mined that   the  Son  or  Word  was  not  thus  crepooiiacoci  nor 
aXXorpiovtrioCf  but  ofioovacoc   Ttj^  UarpX,  "  co-essential  or  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father ;"  that  is,  not  a  creature,  but  God ; 
or  aCTceing  with  the  Father  in  that  common  nature  or  essence 
of  the   G^head.      So  that  this   is  that   overlay  '^essence"  or 
substance"  of  the  ancient  fathers,  which  is  said  to  be  the  same 
in  all  the  three  hypostases  of  the  Trinity,  as  they  are  called 
Grod ;  not  a  singular  existent  essence,  but  the  common,  general, 
or  universal  essence  of  the  Godhead,  or  of  the  uncreated  nature, 
called  by  St.  Hilary,*  Natura  una,  non  unitate  personae,  sed 
veneris,  "  one  nature^  not  by   unity  of  person,  but  of  kind." 
Which  unity  of  the  common  or  general  essence  of  the  Godhead 
is  the  same  thing  also  with  that  equality,  which  some  of  the 
ancient  fathers  so  much  insist  upon  ac^ainst  Arius ;  namely,  an 
equality  of  nature,  as  the  Son  and  f'ather  are  both  of  them 
alike  God,  that  essence  of  the  Godhead  (which  is  common  to  all 
the  three  persons)  being,  as  all  other  essences,  supposed  to  be 
indivisible.     From  which  equality  itself  also  does  it  appear,  that 
they   acknowledged  no  identity  of   singular  essence,   it  being 

vaviriiyoVf  oCrwc  irptirSvriaQ  dv  Tt£  tliroi,  travra  vl^  bfioovaiov  tXvai  tov  iavrov 
iraTpiq,  **  It  were  madness  to  say,  that  a  house  is  co-essential  or  consubstantial  with 
the  builder,  or  a  ship  with  the  shipwright;  but  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  eTeiy  son  is  co- 
cnential  or  consubstantial  with  his  fether. 

*'  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  6fioov<noQ  in  Christian  as  well  as  profane  Greek 
authors  has  been  treated  of  at  much .  greater  length  by  Dion.  Petavius,  De  Trinitate, 
lib.  4.  cap.  5.  p.  204.  torn.  2.  l>ogm.  Theolog.  and  Geor.  Bull,  Dcfensio  Fidei  NicsnsB, 
■ec.  2.  cap.  1.  p.  25.  &c.  opp.  Add  Mich.  Psellus  in  the  Vans  Qusestiones,  edited  by 
Job.  Alb.  Fabridus,  at  the  end  of  toL  5.  BibUoth.  Grec».  quaest.  5.  sec  73. 

*  De  Synodis.    [Seu  Fide  Orientalium,  sec.  7G.  p.  1 193.  opp.] 
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absurd  to  say,  that  one  and  the    aelf-Mune  tlung  is  eqnal  to 
itsolf.     And  with  this  equality  of  essence  did  some  of  these  or- 
thodox fathers  themselves  imply,  that  a  certain  inequality  of  the 
hypostases  or  i)ersons  also,  in  their  mutual  relation  to  one  anothefi 
might  be  con.<istent.     As  for  example,  St.  Austin  writing  thus 
against  the  Arians:*  Patiis  ergo,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancd, 
ctiamsi  disparem  cogitant  potestatem,  naturam  saltern  oonfiteantor 
asqualem,  *'  Though  they  conceive  the  power  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  unequal,  yet  let  them,  for  all  that,  confefs 
their  nature  at  least  to  hie  equaL"     And  St.  Basil  likewise:! 
*^  Though  the  Son  be  in  order  second  to  the  Father,  becaose  pro- 
duced by  him,  and  in  dimity  also  (forasmuch  as  the  Father  b 
the  cause  and  principle  of  his  being)  yet  he  is  not,  for  all  that, 
second  in  nature,  b^^ause  there  is  one  divinity  in  them  both.' 
And  that  this  was   indeed   the   meaning,  both  of  the  Nioene 
fathers,  and  of  Athanasius,  in  their  Homo-ousiotes,  their  0(h 
essentiality  or  consubstantiality,  and  co-equality  of  the  Son  with 
the  Father,  namely,  their  having  both  the  same  common  essence 
of  the  Godhead;  or  that  the  Son  was  no  creature,    as  Arias 
contended,  but  truly  God  or  uncreated  likewise,  will  appear  un- 
deniably from  many  passages  in  Athanasius,  of  which  we  shall 
here  mention  only  some  few.     In  his  epistle  concerning  the 
Niccne  council,  he  tells  us,  how  the  Eusebian  faction  subsoibed 
the  form  of  that  council,  though  afterward  they  recanted  it  4 
nivTutv  re  vwoypaxpavrvjv  vTriypaxpav  icai  oi  wtpi  KvcftSiov  rovrocc 
Toig  ptifiarriVf  olg  airiMVTai  vvv  ovroi'  Xiyw  hi  rt^t  ck  r^c  oimUCy 
Kol  rcj)  6/uoov<rf(|),  teal  on  fiifrt  Krldfia  ri  woitifia^  fi'ilTt  riov  jivvifruv 
itrnv  b  Tov  0(ou  vioc*  aWa  yivvrifia  Koi  rric  rov  warpog  oWac 
6  X070C9  **  AH  the  rest  subscribing  the  Eusebianists  themselves 
subscribed  also  to  these  very  words,  which  they  now  find  &utt 
with ;  I  mean,  of  the  essence  or  substance,  and  co-essential  or 
consubstantial,  and  that  the  Son  is  no  creature  or  factor,  or  any 
of  the  things  made,  but  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  essence  or 
substance  of  the  Father."     Afterwards  he  declareth,  how  the 
Nicene  council  at  first  intended  to  have  made  use  only  of  scrip- 
ture words  and  phrases  against  the  Arians  ;§  r^c  (rvv6oov  |3ouAo- 
fiivrig  Tag  filv  T^v  ^ApeiavHv  rfjc  a<n€>t(aQ  Xt^ug  avcAccv*  roc  ^ 
riov  ypaipQtv  bfiokoyovfilvag  ^ciivac  ypaxpaiy  Src  re  vl6g  itrriv  ovk  s^ 
oifK  ovroiv,  aXX  ck  rov  Btov,  ical  Xoyoc  ifrrX  koX  (fo^(a,  iXX  ov 
KT(<rfia   oirSe   wotrifxa'  i6ioy   Si  ck  rov  nar(ioc  yivvrifia^  '*  as  thai 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  not  from  nothing,  but  from 
God,  the  word  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  consequently,  no  crea- 
ture or  thing  made.    But  when  they  perceived  that  the  Eusebian 
faction   would    evade    all    those    expressions   by  eqiuvocation, 

♦  Cont.  Sonxi.  Arian.  c.  18.  [P.  451.  torn.  8.  opp.] 

i*  3  Cont  Eimom.  [P.  79.  torn.  *2.  opp.  Edit.  Par.  16.  15. 

X  Page  251.  $  Page  267. 
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vajKaaOtifTav  Xocirov  \iVK6Tipov  uiriiv  to  Ik  tov  Gcov*  koI 
pijpai  Ik  r^c  oifdiag  tov  Geov  ilvai  Thv  vioVf  tnrip  roii  fifi  to  Ik 
w  Of oi)  KOfvov  Kol  Icrovy  tov  re  v!ov  ko)  roiv  yBwtiTwv  vofitZitrdai^ 
Hhey  conceived  themselves  necessitated,  more  plainly  to  declare, 
rbat  thoy  meant  by  being  from  God,  or  out  of  him ;  and  there* 
3re  added,  that  the  Son  was  out  of  the  substance  of  God, 
hereby  to  distinguish  him  from  all  created  beings."  Again^  a 
ittle  sorter,  in  the  same  epistle,  he  adds :  'H  aivoSog  tovto  voovao, 
aXwc  6/ioovo'iov  lypcnj/evy  %va  rfiv  rs  TUfv  alpcTiKwv  KcucoyOnav 
[vaoTphljuKn*  koc  Ssf^oKriv  oAXov  tlvai  tHjv  yewtiTiov  tov  X6yQv' 
n\  yap  tovto  ypaxpavTi^  ev^C   irrfrfayov'  tovc   Si  XiyovTag  l£ 

»VK  OVTWV  TOV  vlov  TOV    ^CoD,    tj    KTCOTOV*    ^    TpilTTOV'    Y?  Woltlfia*    fj 

£  iripag  ovtrtaCy  tovtov^  avo^c/uarf^si  fi  ayia  koI  kq^oXik^ 
EKKXniata,  **  The  synod  perceiving  this,  rightly  declared,  that 
he  Son  was  Homo-ousios  with  the  Father ;  both  to  cut  off  the 
subterfuges  of  heretics,  and  to  show  him  to  be  different  from  the 
sreaturea.  For  after  they  had  decreed  this,  they  added  imme- 
liately.  They  who  say  that  the  Son  of  God  was  from  things  that 
ure  not,  or  made,  or  mutable,  or  a  creature,  or  of  another  sub- 
stance or  essence,  all  such  does  the  holy  and  catholic  church 
inathematize.  Whereby  they  made  it  evident  that  these  words. 
Of  the  Father,  and  co-essential  or  consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
nrere  opposed  to  the  impiety  of  those  expressions  of  the  Arians, 
that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  or  thing  made,  and  mutable,  and 
that  he  was  not  before  he  was  made ;  which  he  that  affirmeth, 
contradicteth  the  synod,  but  whosoever  dissents  from  Arius, 
tnust  needs  consent  to  these  forms  of  the  synod."  In  this 
same  epistle,*  to  cite  but  one  passage  more  out  of  it :  XoAkoc, 
crrfXSciiv,  Koi  Xjpvtrig^  &C.  aXX*  iTipo^vrj  kqI  mpooima  aXXtiXciiv' 
El  fxiv  ovv  Koi  vioc  ovTWQ  IotIv,  toTW  Krltrfiaf  w<nrkp  kqX  riful^f  koi 

ptri-    O/lOOUfflOCy    il    Si    vlo^   ioTl    XoyOCy    (TO^fo,    ilKtOV    TOV  HaTpOQy 

awairvaa/jiaf  flK6Tw^  bfioovtrtoc  iv  fitly  '*  Brass  and  gold,  silver 
and  tin,  are  alike  in  their  shining  and  colour ;  nevertheless  in 
their  essence  and  nature  are  they  very  different  from  one  another. 
If  therefore  the  Son  be  such,  then  let  him  be  a  creature  as  we 
are,  and  not  co-essential  (or  consubstantial) ;  but  if  he  be  a  Son, 
the  word,  wisdom,  image  of  the  Father,  and  his  splendour,  then 
of  right  should  he  be  accounted  co-essential  and  con8ubstantial.''t 
Thus  in  his  epistle  concerning  Dionysius,  we  have  Iva  tHjv  ytvvtf 
rwv  civoc  TOV  Y{6v,  and  uri  bfiooitriov  rcu  HoTpXy  "  the  Son^s 
being  one  of  the  creatures,  and  '^  bis  not  being  co-essential  or 
eoDsubstantial  with  the  Father,"  put  for  synonymous  expressions, 
which  signify  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Wherefore  it  seemeth  to  be  unquestionably  evident,  that  when 
the  ancient  orthodox  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  maintained, 
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against  Arius,  the  Son  to  be  homo-ounos,  oo-esaential  or  oqd- 
Bubstantlal  with  the  Father^  though  that  word  be  thus  inter- 
preted, ^'  Of  the  same  essence  or  substance,^  yet  they  univenalhr 
understood  thereby,  not  a  sameness  of  singular  and  nnmericii, 
but  of  common  or  universal  essence  only ;  that  is,  the  generictl 
or  specifical  essence  of  the  Godhead ;  that  the  Son  was  no  creir 
ture,  but  truly  and  properly  Grod.     But  if  it  were  needful,  then 
might  be  yet  more  testimonies  cited  out  of  Athanasins  to  tUs 
purpose.     As  from  his  epistle  De  Synodis  Arimini  et  Selends,* 
where  he  writeth  thus,  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  thoee 
two  words,  '0/io£oi/(riots    ^'  of  like  substance,'^  and  'Ofioovmov, 
'*of  the  same  substance:"  OTSara  yap  Koi  v/uac*  5"  to  fi/iocov  owe nrl 
Tiov  ouaioiv,  aXX  tir)  (r\rmaT(ov  Koi  woiottitwv  Xiysrai  ofimov'  h\ 
yap    T(ov    oifdiufv    oif\  'O/lcocotijCj    aXXa   TaiiT<{ri|c    fiv  Afj(WcV 
avOpwirog  yoin'  avOowiri^  o/ioioc  Xtycrai  ov  Kara  rriv  oifatav  .  .  • 
T^   yap   ovfTiq    'Ofio^uci^'    kiai'    Ka\    iraXiv    avOpunroc  k»v\  ovc 
^Av6poiog    Xiytraiy    aXX*   *Erf/oo^i;/;c'    Ouicoum    to  'O/no^vic  "U 
'O/noovaiov,  TO  ?€    ETtpotpvlg  wii  tTipovmovy  "  For  even  your- 
selves know,  that  similitude  is  not  predicated  of  essences  or  sub- 
stances, but  of  fissures  and  qualities  only.     But  of  essences  or 
substances,  identity  or  sameness  is  aflirmed,  and  not  similitude. 
For  a  man  is  not  said  to  be  like  to  a  man,  in  respect  of  the 
essence  or  substance  of  humanity,  but  only  as  to  figure  or  fonn; 
they  being  said,  as  to  their  essence,  to  be  congenerous,  of  the 
sjmie  nature  or  kind  with  one  another.     Nor  is  a  man  properly 
said  to  be  unlike  to  a  dog,  but  of  a  different  nature  or  kind  from 
him.     Wherefore  that  which  is  congenerous,  of  the  same  nature, 
kind, or  species, is  also  Ilomo-ousion,  co-essential  or  consu1)stantial 
(of  the  same  essence  or  sul)stance)  and  that,  which  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  kind  or  species,  is  Heterousion  (of  a  different 
essence  or  substance)."     Again,  Athanasins,  in  that  fragment  of 
his  against  the  hypocrisy  of  Meletius,  &c.  concerning  consub- 
stantiality,  writeth  in  this  manner :  'O  toIvw  avaiptov  to  m»ai 
Tov  viov  dfwov<Tinv  rrji  Trorpt,  Xeywi'   2^   ofiotov,   avaipti  to  ilvai 
Otov'  uKTavTtjj(;  cl  Ka\  o  t^iiyovfttvog  to   OfjLOovaiovy  o»c  ojuoiov,  ry 
ovfTiq  iTumv  ti}v  ovfTiav  Xiyit^  Bfql  tl  ouonjjuivqv'  ov  Toivin*  ovh\ 
TO  Ik  tF/c  ovtriacj  uvai  irfjtiroxrrwg  Xiyei  pri  ^povutv  ofioovatovy  a»C 
ai'OpwTTOc   iK    rf/c    avOpwTTOv  ovaiag'    u   ct  fn)   cue   avOpioTTOQ  <£ 
avOpMTTov  Kara   ovatav,   ck  Otov  6   vlog,  aXX*   itg  Iv   opotwfiaTij 
Ku^airtp   avopiag  avOptitTr(^^  f]   ct»c  avOptJWog  0€r.7,  S^Xoc  iortv  6 
ToiovTOc  bpoovmov  plv  Atyoiv,  opoovtriov  Se  ov  (paovtov'  Ov  yap 
icara  Ti)v  *TvvyiOuav  (iovXirai  to   Opoovaiov  aicovcer^af,  ov^p  itrriv, 
irtpl  fitfir  Ka)  rfic  «iVr;c  oixrlag'  aXXa  iraoa  ri^v  (TviniOuaVn  koi  iw 
<rinf «AA>/   TctvTiiv*   'KXAjji'<k'i)i'  oJiifTii'  uprfKivai  to  dpoovaiov  pitf^f^ 
tov  iv'lLXXy(Tiv  tOovg  t7r'   ovStvl  tTtpiit  Ktifuvov  fi  iiri  Tfjv  aimiv 
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^vijiv  irapa<rTri<rai,  &C.  ^^  He  that  denies  the  Son  to  be  Homo- 
ousios,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  affirming  him  only  to  be 
like  to  him,  denies  him  to  be  God.  In  like  manner  he,  who 
retaining  the  word  Homo-ousios  or  consubstantial,  interprets  it 
notwithstanding  only  of  similitude  or  likeness  in  substance, 
nifirmeth  the  Son  to  be  of  another  different  substance  front  the 
Pather,  and  therefore  not  God,  but  like  to  God  only.  Neither 
doth  such  a  one  rightly  understand  those  words,  '  Of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Father,'  he  not  thinking  the  Son  to  be  so  consub- 
stantial, or  of  the  essence  and  substance  of  the  Father,  as  one 
man  is  consubstantial,  or  of  the  essence  or  substance  of  another 
w^ho  begat  him.  For  he  who  affirmeth,  that  the  Son  is  not  so  of  ^ 
God,  as  a  man  is  of  a  man,  according  to  essence  or  substance ;  i 
but  that  he  is  like  him  only,  as  a  statue  is  like  a  man,  or  as  a  / 
man  may  be  like  to  God,  it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  one,  though  / 
he  use  the  word  Homo-ousios,  yet  he  doth  not  really  mean  it.  ^ 
For  he  will  not  understand  it,  according  to  the  customary  signir 
fication  thereof,  for  that  which  hath  one  and  the  same  essence 
or  substance ;  this  word  being  used  by  Greeks  and  Pagans  in  no 
other  sense  than  to  signify  that  which  hath  the  same  nature;  as 
we  ought  to  believe  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost. '  Where  we  see  plainly,  that  though  the  word  Homo- 
ousios  be  interpreted,  "  that  which  hath  one  and  the  same 
essence  or  substance,"  yet  is  this  understood  of  the  same  common 
nature,  and  as  one  man  is  of  the  same  essence  or  su])stance  with 
another.  We  might  here  also  add  to  this  the  concurrent  testi- 
monies of  the  other  orthodox  fathers ;  but,  to  avoid  tediousncss, 
we  shall  omit  them,  and  only  insert  some  passages  out  of  St. 
Austin  to  the  same  pur|)ose.  For  he,  in  his  first  book,  contra 
Maxim,  chap,  the  15th,^  wrlteth  thus:  Duo  veri  homines,  etsi 
null  us  eorum  filius  sit  alterius,  unius  tamen  et  ejusdem  sunt 
substantise.  Homo  autem  alterius  hominis  verus  filius  nullo 
modo  potest  nisi  ejusdem  cum  patre  esse  substantiae,  etiauisi  non 
sit  per  omnia  similis  {)atri.  Quocirca  verus  Dei  filius,  et  unius 
cum  patre  substantias  est,  quia  verus  filius  est ;  et  per  omnia  est 
patri  similis,  quia  est  Dei  filius,  "  Two  true  men,  though  neither 
of  them  be  son  to  the  other,  yet  are  they  both  of  one  and  the 
same  substance.  But  a  man,  who  is  the  true  son  of  another 
man,  can  by  no  means  be  of  a  different  substance  from  his  father, 
although  he  be  not  in  all  respects  like  unto  him.  Wherefore  the 
true  Son  of  God  is  both  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 
because  he  is  a  true  Son,  and  he  is  also  in  all  respects  like  to 
him,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  God."  Where  Christ,  or  the  Son 
of  God,  is  said  to  be  no  otherwise  of  one  substance  with  God 
the  Father,  than  here  amongst  men  the  son  is  of  the  same  sub- 

'  Cap.  16.  sect.  1 1.  p.  503.  torn.  7.  opp.  ed.  Benedict. 
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stance  with  his  father^  or  any  one  man  with  another.*    Agiio, 
the  same  St.  Austin^  in  his  Respons.  ad  Sermonem  Arianorumy* 
expresseth  himself  thus:   Ariani  nos  Yocitant  Homoousiaoos, 
quia  contra  eorum  errorem,  Gneco  vocabulo  6/ioo69tov  defendi- 
mus,  Patrcm,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum ;  id  eat,  miios  qiu- 
deroque  substantise,  vel,  ut  ezpressiiis  dicamus,  e88entie(qii8 
ovdia  Grsecc^  appellatur)  quod  planiiis  dicitur  nnius  ejoademqne 
natune.     Et  tamen  siquis  istorum,  qui  nos  Homoousianos  Toctnt, 
filium  suum  non  cujus  ipse  esset,  sed  diversss  dioeret  esse  nature, 
exhaercdari   ab   ipso   mallet  filius,  quam  hoc  putarL     Quanta 
igitur  impietate  isti  caecantur,  qui  cum  con&teantur  unicum  Dd 
filium,   nolunt  ejusdem  naturse  cujus  pater  est   confiteri,  sed 
diversas  atque  imparls,  et  multis  modis  rebusque  dissimilis,  tan- 
quam  non  de  Deo  natus,  sed  ab  illo  de  nihilo  sit  creatus ;  gratil 
filius,  non  natura,  "  The  Arians  call  us  Homo-ousians,  beouiN^ 
in  opposition  to  their  error,  we  defend  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks  Homo-ousios,  that 
is,  of  one  and  the  same  substance ;  or,  to  speak  more  cleariy, 
essence,  this  being  in  Greek  called  Ousia,  which  is  yet  more 
plainly  thus  cx[)re98ed,  of  one  and  the  same  nature.     And  yet 
there  is  none  of  their  own  sons  who  thus  call  us  Homo-ousians, 
who  would  not  as  willingly  be  disinherited  as  be  accounted  of  a 
different  nature  from  his  father.     How  great  impiety,  therefore, 
are  they  blinded  with,  who,  though  they  acknowledge  that  there 
is  one  only  Son  of  God,  yet  will  not  confess  him  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  with  his  Father,  but  different  and  unequal,  and 
many  ways  unlike  him,  as  if  he  were  not  bom  of  God,  but 
created  out  of  nothing  by  him,  himself  being  a  creature,  and  so 
a  son,  not  by  nature,  but  grace  only."     Lastly  (to  name  no 
more  place),  in  his  first  book  De  Trinitate,^  he  hath  these  words: 
Si  Filius  creatura  non  est,  ejusdem  cum  Patre  substantise  est. 
Omnis  enim  substantia,  quas  Deus  non  est,  creatura  est ;  et  guas 
creatura  non  est,  Deus  est.     Et  si  non  est  Filius  ejusdem  sub- 
stantias, cujus  est  Pater,  ergo  facta  substantia  est,  **  If  the  Son 
be  not  a  creature,  then  is  he  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father ;  for  whatever  substance  is  not  God,  is  creature ;  and 
whatever  is  not  creature,  is  God.     And  therefore  if  the  Son  be 
not  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  he  must  needs  be  a 
made  and  created  substance,  and  not  truly  God. 

Lastly,  that  the  ancient  orthodox  fathers,  who  used  the  woid 


*  To  the  same  purpose  is  that  in  his  second  Book,  ch.  6  ;  Diversa  quidem  substsnlia 
est  DcuB  Pnter,  et  Homo  Mnter:  non  t.imen  di versa  substantia  est  Deus  Pater  et 
Deus  Filius:  sicut  non  e»t  diversa  Biih8taiiti<i,  Homo  Mater,  et  Homo  Filius. 

'  Cap.  36.  p.  458.  tom.  8.  opp.  In  this  {mssage  of  St.  Augustine  Dr.  Cudworth  hn 
omitted  tliese  words :  Ac  per  hoc  et  ipse  creatura  sit,  "  and  thereby  is  himself  slto 
creature,"  which  follow  after  tl»c  words,  de  niliilo  creutus. 

*  Cap.  6.  p.  534.  535.  tom.  8.  opp. 
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Homo-onsios  against  Ariu8,  intended  not  therein  to  assert  the 
Son  to  have  one  and  the  same  singular  or  individual  essence 
with  the  Father,  appeareth  plainly  from  their  disclaiming  and 
disowning    those    two    words,    Tavrooimov   and    Movoo^aioy. 
Concerning  the  former  of  which,  Epiphanius  thus  :*  Kai  ov  XI- 
iro^cv  Tavroo6aiov,  Tva  /arj  i)  Xi^ig  wapa  Tim  Xtyojiivriy  ^a^eXXlt^ 
arcucoirOy*   Taurov  Si  Alyo/ucv  ry  dcortiri,  ical  r^  ovtria,  Koi  rg 
ivpifuif  **  We  affirm  not  the  Son  to  be  Tauto-ousion  (one  and 
the  same  substance  with  the  Father)  lest  this  should  be  taken  in 
way  of  compliance  with  Sabellius ;  nevertheless  do  we  assert 
him  to  be  the  same  in  (Godhead,  and  in  essence,  and  in  power." 
Where  it  is  plain,  that  when  Epiphanius  affirmed  the  Son  to  be 
the  same  witli  the  Father  in  Godhead  and  essence,  he  understood 
this  only  of  a  generical  or  specifical,  and  not  of  a  singular  or  in- 
dividuai  sameness;  namely,  that  the  Son  is  no  creature,  but  God 
slflo,  as  the  Father  is ;  and  this  he  intimates  to  be  the  true  and 
{Pennine  sense  of  the  word  Homo-ousios ;  he  therefore  rejecting 
that  other  word  Tauto-ousios,  because  it  would  be  liable  to  mis- 
'oterpretation,  and  to  be  taken  in  the  Sabellian  sense  for  that 
^hich  hath  one  and  the  same  singular  and  individual  essence, 
^hich  the  word  Homo-ousios  could  not  be  obnoxious  ta     And 
f>  concerning  that  other  word  Alono-ousios,  Athanasius  himself, 
'^^ his  *' Exposition  of  Faith,"  thus  expressly  condemns  it:  OSrc 
^ttp  vcowarlpa  jbpovoi/^cr,  u}g  oi  2aElAXiO£  Movoouaiov  ical  ovx 
^;4oo6aiov,  "  We  do  not  think  the  Son  to  be  really  one  and  the 
^■ne  with  the  Father,  as  the  Sabellians  do,  and  to  be  Mono- 
**^iou8,    and  not  Homo-ousios;    they  thereby  destroying  the 
T^ry  being  of  the  Son."    Where  ousia,  "essence"  or  "substance," 
^   that  fictitious  word  Mono-ousios,  is  taken  for  "  sirgular"  or 
J.  Existent  essence,"  the  whole  Deity  being  thus  said,  by  Sabel- 
**^8,  to  have  only  one   singular  essence   or  hypostasis  in  it: 
^nercas  in  the  word  Homo-ousios  is  understood  a  common  or 
^^iversal,  generical  or  specifical  essence;  the  Son  being  thus 
^id  to  agree  with  the  Father  in  the  common  essence  of  the 
godhead,  as  not  being  a  creature.     Wherefore  Athanasius  here 
^Qclainieth  a  Mono-ousian  trinity,  as  Epiphanius  did  before  a 
-^auto-ousian ;  both  of  them  a  trinity  of  mere  names  and  notions, 
^t*  inadequate  conceptions  of  one  and  the  same  singular  essence 
^t*   hypostasis ;  they  alike  distinguishing  them  from  the  Homo- 
^Usian  trinity,  as  a  trinitv  of  r^  hypostases  or  persons,  that 
^^ve  severally  their  own  smgular  essence,  but  agree  in  one  com- 
mon and  universal  essence  of  the  Godhead,  they  l)eing  none  of 
them  creatures,  but  all  uncreated  or  creators,     t^rom  whence  it 
^«  plain,  that  the  ancient  orthodox  fathers  asserted  no  such  thing 
^  one  and  the  same  singular  or  numerical  essence,  of  the  several 

*  Hcfet.  76.  not  7.     [Ham.  Annmoor.  p.  920.  Tom.  1.  opp.] 
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persons  of  the  trinity ;  this,  according  to  them,  beiof^  not  a  nil 
trinity,  but  a  trinity  of  mere  names,  notions,  and  inadequate 
conceptions  only,  which  is  thus  disclaimed  and  declared  against 
by  Athanasius:*  Tp£ac  Sc  cflrriv  ov^  Scire  6vo/uaroc  fiSwoVf  nl 
^avraala  Xl^Cdic^  aAXa  aXifOcf^  Koi  thrap^cc  TpcaCt  **  The  tiinitj 
is  not  a  trinity  of  mere  names  and  words  only,  but  of  hypostaBes 
truly  and  really  existing."  But  the  Homo-ousian  Trimty  of  the 
orthodox  went  exactly  in  the  middle,  betwixt  that  Mono-oiuiio 
trinity  of  Sabellius,  which  was  a  trinity  of  diiFerent  notions  or 
conceptions  only  of  one  and  the  self-same  thing,  and  that  other 
Hctero-ousian  trinity  of  Arius,  which  was  a  trinity  of  separate 
and  heterogeneous  substances  (one  of  which  only  was  God,  and 
the  other  creatures);  this  being  a  trinity  of  hypostases  or  pei^ 
sons  numerically  differing  from  one  another,  but  all  of  toem 
f^^reeing  in  one  common  or  general  essence  of  the  Godhe&d  or 
the  uncreated  nature,  which  is  eternal  and  infinite.  Which  was 
also  thus  particularly  declared  by  Athanasius  :*  OSrc  tkarriv  n 
0pove7  r\  Ka^oXiKi)  ^£icKAt)(r(a,  \va  firi  tig  rov?  vvv  Kara  Koiafair 
^lovSalovQy  Koi  tiQ  2a/3AX(oy  ireptiriay'  ovtb  ttXcTov  £7rivoei,  Tve 
//?)  ««c  Ti]v  'EXXijviici}i/  TToXv^iorrira  fcaraKuXitr^iJ,  "  The  catholic 
church  doth  neither  believe  less  than  this  Homo-ousian  trinity, 
lest  it  should  comply  with  Judaism,  or  sink  into  Sabellianism ; 
nor  yet  more  than  this,  lest,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  tumble 
down  into  Arianisin,  which  is  the  same  with  Pagan  polytheism 
and  idolatry  ;"  it  introducing  in  like  manner  the  worshipping  of 
creatures,  together  with  the  Creator. 

And  now,  upon  all  these  considerations,  our  Platonic  Christian 
would  conclude,  that  the  orthodox  trinity  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian church  did  herein  agree  with  the  j^enuinely  Platonic  trinity, 
that  it  was  not  Mono-ousian,  one  sole  singular  essence,  under 
three  notions,  conceptions,  or  modes  only,  but  three  hypostases 
or  persons.  As  likewise,  the  right  Platonic  trinity  does  agree 
with  the  trinity  of  the  ancient  orthodox  Christians  in  this,  that 
it  is  not  ITetero-ousian,  but  Homo-ousian,  "co-essential'*  or  "con- 
substantial;"  none  of  their  three  hypostases  being  creatures,  or 
particular  beings,  made  in  time;  but  all  of  them  uncreated, 
eternal,  and  infinite. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  it  must  be  granted,  that  though 
this  Homo-ousiotes,  or  co-essentiality  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
trinity,  does  imply  them  to  be  all  God,  yet  does  it  not  follow 
from  thence  of  necessity  that  they  are  therefore  one  God.  What 
then  ?  shall  we  conclude  that  Athanasius  himself  also  entertained 
that  opinion  before  mentioned  and  exploded,  of  the  three  persona 

*  These  words  of  Athanasius  are  from  his  Epistle  to  Serapion,  wherein  he  demon- 
strates Spiritum  Sanctum  non  esse  rem  croatam,  **  that  the  Holy  Ghoet  is  nut  a  created 
thing,"  torn.  1.  opp.  p.  '202. \ 

•  Ad.  Serap.  Ep.  p.  202. 
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1  the  trinity  being  but  three  individuals  under  the  same  species 
IS  Peter,  JPaul,  and  Timothy)  and  having  no  other  natural 
nity  or  identity,  tlian  specifical  only?  Indeed  some  have  con- 
dently  fastened  this  upon  Athanasius,  because  in  those  ^^  Dia- 
igues  of  the  Trinity,***  published  amongst  his  works,  and  there 
ntitled  to  him,  the  same  is  grossly  owned,  and  in  defence 
iiereof  this  absurd  paradox  maintained,  that  Peter,  Paul,  and 
i'imothy,  though  they  be  three  hypostases,  yet  are  not  to  be 
ccounted  three  men,  but  only  then  when  they  -dissent  from  one 
nother,  or  disagree  in  will  or  opinion.  But  it  is  certain,  from 
everal  passages  in  those  dialogue  themselves,  that  they  could 
lOt  be  written  by  Athanasius ;  and  there  hath  been  also  another 
ather  found  for  them,  to  wit,  Maximus  the  martyr.  Notwith- 
tanding  which,  thus  much  must  not  be  denied  by  us,  that  Atha- 
lasius,  m  those  others  his  reputedly  genuine  writings,  does  some- 
ime  approach  so  near  hereunto,  that  he  lays  no  small  stress  upon 
his  homo-ousiotes,  this  co-essentiality  and  common  nature  of  the 
jrodhead,  to  all  the  three  persons,  in  order  to  their  being  one 
3od.  For  thus,  in  that  book  entitled,  "  Concerning  the  Com- 
non  Essence  of  the  Three  Persons,"  and  the  chapter  inscribed, 
Oti  ouic  tlal  TQUQ  &col,  '*  That  there  are  not  three  Gods,"  doth 
Athanasius  lay  his  foundation  here.  When  to  that  question 
proposed,  *^  How  can  it  be  said  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son 
Grod,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  and  yet  that  there  are  not  three 
Gods  ?"  the  first  reply  which  he  makes  is  this :  "Ottou  koivcl  to, 
rfJQ  ^^(TCCiiCf  KOivov  Koi  ovofxa  r^c  ci^fac*  oTov  6  dcoc  to.  ng  irX^^il 
Scypt|/ilva  OTTO  fiiag  ^{ta^wg,  iv\  6v6fxaTi  fcaXei*  icac  on  dpytZtrai 
roic  av&pwiroiCj  tov  iravra  avdptjirov  ry  6pyy  vTrofcefjUCvov,  iva 
avdpaiirov  icaXcc*  Koi  Sri  SiaXXaaaerai  rt^  Koafit^,  i)g  ivi  avOptitTr^i 

'  Dialog.  1.  p.  160-  torn.  2.  opp.  To  enable  the  reader  more  readily  to  understand 
the  whole  question,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  subjoin  the  Tery  words.  In  a  colloquy 
between  an  Arian  and  an  orthodox  believer,  the  former  asks,  how  there  can  be  three 
persona  in  one  divine  natura  The  latter  answers:  *Oc  Jlirpov  xai  HaCXov  xai 
Ti/io3fov  rp«Tc  viroffT&ffuc,  Kal  fila  av^guivSriiQ^**  As  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Timothy, 
there  are  three  hypostases,  but  only  one  iLv^piavoTHQ  or  humanity."  From  which  it 
follows,  replies  the  Arian,  that  there  are  three  Gods.  This  the  orthodox  believer  denies, 
and  in  his  defence  asserts  positively  that  Peter,  Paul,  and  Timothy  are  not  three  men 
but  one  onhr,  as  long  as  they  do  not  disagree :  "On  rpctf  ci <rtv  a vB'pwwoi,  ^rav  dvouotov 
fx^erc  Kopctav^  (uq  "EXXijv,  Kal  'lov^acoc,  xai  XpioriavSc  5rav  dk  r6  airb  X/yuxri, 
Kal  nil  lariv  Iv  airoic  trxiffuara,  rpcic  fxkv  itVcv  vTroordcrKC*  cI;  ^1  iv  Kvpi^, 
fiiav  ^^vx^jv  ixovTic  ^al  fiiav  xapoiav  Kal  rpiXg  fiiv  uoiv  dpt^/Aip,  dW  ovx 
htp&riiTi  f^oiue  ^  KapSiaCf  *'  Becaune  they  are  then  three  men,  when  they  have  an 
imlike  heart,  as  a  Greek,  a  Jew,  and  a  Christian :  but  when  they  are  of  the  same  mind 
and  there  is  no  dissension  between  them  they  are  three  hyiiostases  indeed,  but  one  in 
the  Lord,  having  one  soul  and  one  heart :  and  they  arc  three  in  number,  but  not  by  a 
difference  of  nature  or  heart"  What  remarks  I  may  have  to  offer  on  this  pasmge,  as 
well  as  on  the  whole  of  Dr.  Cud  worth  "b  disputation  on  the  opinions  of  Athanasius  and 
others  respecting  the  Divine  Trinity,  I  shall  reserve  for  the  Prc&ce.  As  to  the  author 
of  these  Dialogues  critics  are  not  yet  agreed,  although  they  all  pronounce  them  not  to 
be  the  work  of  Athanasiui. 
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Sf aXXaaacrai,  "  Where  there  is  a  oommumon  of  nature^  there  ii 
also  one  common  name  of  dignity  bestowed*    And  thus  doth  Gol 
himself  call  things,  divided  into  multitudes  from  (me  oommoD 
nature,  by  one  singular  name.     For  both  when  he  is  angiy  with 
men  doth  he  call  all  those  who  are  the  objects  of  his  anger  hf 
the  name  of  one  man ;  and  when  he  is  reconciled  to  the  wmd  h 
he  reconciled  thereto  as  to  one  man."    The  first  instanoes  wliidk 
ho  gives  hereof  are  in  Grenesis  vL  3,  4 :  '*  My  spirit  shsll  not 
always  strive  with  man,**  and  **  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  htve 
created."    Upon  which  Athanasius  makes  this  reflection :  Kafrac 
ovK  ^v  elc)  aXXa  fivpiaitg  avtiooi'  aWa  r^  6v6fiaTi  rqc  fi^t^ 
rov  wavra  avOpwwov  tva  licaXeacv  av^pmwov  &a  rh  teoiviv  rjp 
ovtria^j  *^  Though  there  was  not  then  only  one  man,  but  infinite 
myriads  of  men,  nevertheless  by  the  name  of  one  nature  doth 
the  Scripture  call  all  those  men  one  man,  by  reason  of  their 
community  of  essence  or  substance.**    Again,  ne  commenteth  in 
like  manner*^  upon  that  other  scripture  passage,  Exodus  zr.  1: 
'^The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  in  the  sea:''*'Orf 
l^iiXdc  ^apait  Kara  rriv  daXaatraVf  irtirrwv  fura  fivptwv  apfiirw 
iv  ry  daXatraify  kqX  1i<rav  iroXXol   avdpwvoi  oi  fiv^itrdivnc  ftsr 
CKcfyov,   Kol  iTnroe  ttoXXo)*  6  Si    Mtofrfig  ciScucs   or£  wdvTbfV  rwy 
^v^irrdlvTwv  fila  iarlv  ri  ^vaccy  kc>^  TTcpl  rufv  ^vtrtov  Koi  wtpi  riv 
avSpiov   XiyUy    ittttov    koI    ava&arriv  tppixl^tv    €cc   ^aXaaaav'  n. 
irX/f^t)  riov   avSpiov  tKaXtaev  tva  av^pwwovy  Koi  ra  irX^tfq  rwy 
Ttttciiv  cicoXcacy  imrov  tva,  &a  rfjv  KOivtoviav  rrig  ^i;<r€cuc9  **  When 
Pharaoh  went  out  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  fell  with  infinite  charioto 
in  the  same ;  and  there  were  many  men  that  were  drowned  to- 
gether with  him,  and  many  horses ;    yet  Moses  knowing  that 
there  was  but  one  common  nature  of  all  those  that  were  drowned, 
speaketh  thus   both  of  the   men  and  horses ;   The  Lord  hath 
thrown  both  the  horse  and  the  rider  into  the  sea:  he  calling 
such  a  multitude  of  men  but  one  singular  man,  and  such  a  mul- 
titude of  horses  but  one  horse."    Whereupon  Athanasius  thus 
concludeth  :t  Ei  ovv  iv  roi c  avdpwwotg,  Svov  avyKi\vrai  ra  rqc 
0v(r€aic'  oirou  Sia^opa  ra  rfig  fAopi^fiQ  Kot  Suva/Licoic  t^a^  jSovXqc'  ^ 
yap   Icrriv  ovrt  yvii)p.r\  icrt),  ovrt  /uop^^,  cure  icr^uc*  koc  Scafopoc 
y\u)TTaiy  Sio  Koi  av^ptanroi  pipoinc  Xiyovrai'  aWa  Sia  rd  koivov 
Trig   ^v(re(i>c    vaaa  ri    oiKOv/jiivri    cTc    av^pwwog  iKX/ydii*   6wov  m 
afxlpiarog   ri  atiOf  fifa  jSacriXcfa,  fji(a  Svyr/ucc,  ical  3oiiX^,  xal  iviff 
yuaj   iSiaZovaa  rriv  rpiaSd  iirh  rrjg  icrttntog,  'Eva   \ly^  0€0V!» 
^*  If  therefore  ai^ongst  men,  where  the  things  of  nature  are  con- 
founded, and  where  there  are  differences  of  form,  power  and  will 
(all  men  not  having  the  same  disposition  of  mind,  nor  fonn,  nor 
strength),  as  also  different  languages  (from  whence  men  are 

•  Page  213.  214.  t  'Page  214. 
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called  by  the  poets  Meropes),  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the 
community  of  nature,  the  whole  world  is  called  one  man;  might 
not  that  Trinity  of  persons,  where  there  is  an  undivided  dignity, 
one  kingdom,  one  power,  one  will,  and  one  energy,  be  much 
rather  called  one  God  ?"  But  though  it  be  true,  that  Athanasius 
in  this  place  (if  at  least  this  were  a  genuine  foetus  of  Athanasius) 
may  justly  be  thought  to  attribute  too  much  to  this  koivov  rfic 
fitrtw^  Koi  ovtrla^y  **  a  common  nature,  essence,  or  substance,"  of 
all  the  three  persons,  as  to  the  making  of  them  to  be  truly  and 
properly  one  Grod ;  and  that  those  scripture  passages  are  but 
weakly  urged  to  this  purpose :  yet  it  is  plain,  that  he  did  not 
acquiesce  in  this  only,  but  addeth  other  things  to  it  also,  as 
their  having  not  only  one  will,  but  also  one  energy  or  action ;  of 
which  more  afterwards.  Moreover,  Athanasius  elsewhere  plainly 
implieth,  that  this  common  essence  or  nature  of  the  Godhead  is 
not  sufficient  alone  to  make  all  the  three  hypostases  one  God. 
As  in  his  fourth  oration  against  the  Arians,*  where  he  tells  us, 
that  his  trinity  of  divine  hypostases  cannot  therefore  be  accounted 
three  gods  nor  three  principles,  because  they  are  not  resembled 
by  him  to  three  original  suns,  but  only  to  the  sun,  and  its  splen- 
dour, and  the  light  from  both.^  Now  three  suns,  according  to 
the  language  of  Athanasius,  have  koiv6v  rfjc  ^vaccuc  koI  ovcrfac, 
**  a  common  nature,  essence,  and  substance,"  and  therefore  are 
co-essential  or  consubstantial ;  and  since  they  cannot  be  ac- 
counted one  sun,  it  is  manifest,  that,  according  to  Athanasius, 
this  specific  identity  or  unity  is  not  sufficient  to  make  the  three 
divine  hypostases,  one  God.  Again,  the  same  Athanasius,  in  his 
Exposition  of  Faith,  writeth  thus :  Ourc  r^ccc  vwoaTadUQy  ficfic- 

Jitrfiivag  lead'  iaura^j  Sxnrtp  fjwyLaro^vCjq  iir  avdpdnrwv  iarXy 
fyylaafrdaif  7va  fifj  woXvdetav  (og  ra  iOvri,  d>pov{}(rwntVf  *^  Neither 
do  we  acknowledge  three  hypostases,  divided  or  separate  by 
themselves  (as  is  to  be  seen  corporeally  in  men)  that  we  may 
not  comply  with  the  pagan  polytheism."  From  whence  it  is 
evident,  tmit  neither  three  separate  men,  though  co-essential  to 
Athanasius,  were  accounted  by  him  to  be  one  man,  nor  yet  the 
community  of  the  specific  nature  and  essence  of  the  Godhead 
can  alone,  by  itself,  exclude  polytheism  from  the  trinity.  Wherc- 

*  Pige  467. 

*  To  MTe  the  reader  the  trouble  of  referring  to  Athanauui,  I  shall  again  cite  his 

own  words:  OirSk  ydp rpiig  A^xACt  ^  fptXt  xaripac  eiodyofiiv,  itg  oi  irtpi 

MapKcWa  Kal  Mavtxo^'^oy,  iwel  firiik  rpuav  iJXcwv  vTC^ific^a  •  ri^v  tUSva,  AXkd 
iXioy  Kal  dwaCyavfia  Kal  Sv  rb  i^  riXiov  Iv  r^  aTavydofAari  ^Ctc  €^w  fxiav 
ipX^^  MaiuVf  rhv  di  itifuovpybv  fdoKOfUv  oix  •ftudv  riva  Tp6frov  ix^iv  dtSrti' 
roCt  4  ^^  ^^  /t6vov  Qtovt  oid  t6  IK  airov  wi^vrsvoi,  **  For  we  do  not  introduce 
three  principles  or  three  fiithers,  like  the  Marcionists  and  Manichasans,  since  we  do 
not  bring  into  the  comparison  three  suns,  but  one  sun  and  its  splendour,  and  one  light 
from  both :  ao  we  acknowledge  one  principle,  and  say  that  the  Creator  has  no  other 
mode  of  diTinitj  thui  that  of  the  only  G<k],  because  of  his  haying  been  produced  from 
him." 
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fore  the  true  reason  why  Athanasiua  laid  bo  great  k  rinn  npon 
this  homo-ousiotca,  or  co-esaentiality  of  the  trinity,  in  otdff  to 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  them,  was  not  becanse  thii  ilaoe 
was  sufficient  to  moke  them  one  God,  but  because  tb^  oaaU 
not  be  so  without  it.  This  Athanasius  often  nigea  agauut  the 
Arians,  as  in  his  fourth  oration,  where  he  tells  them:  IloUiitc 
av  tivayoitv  [^tovf]  Sid  r6  IrfpottBif  avruv,  "  That  they  inmt 
Deeds  introduce  a  plurality  of  gods,  because  of  the  heterogenoty 
of  their  trinity."  And  agun  afterwards  determining,  that  time 
is  tv  eTSoc  rnc  ^(OTTiTo^,  "one  species  of  the  Grodhead,"  b 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  he  adds :  OSrw  koI  tva  Sid  r^  rfxiSsc 
&fio\oyotififv  ilvai  rov  ^toV  ica\  iroXv  ^uXXov  tiiat^aripowii' 
yofiiv  r^g  ffoAuEiSouc  rbiv  alpfTiKWV  StoriiroCi  on  t^v  fiiav  i» 
rptaSi  ^iUTj}Ta  ^povovfuv'  c!  yap  fit)  outwq  t\ii,  aW  l£  ovk  fvrwr 
To(i|;ua  KQi  Krlafxa  larlv  6  Aoyop  ....  ava^Ki)  \lyuv  aWtrnt 
SCo  ^loiiq,  tva  fiiv  KTUTT^v,  rov  SJ  trtpov  KntrrSv,  "  And  thai  do 
we  acknowledge  only  one  God  in  the  Trinity ;  and  nuuotain  it 
more  rcIigiousTy  than  those  heretics  do  who  introduce  a  multi- 
form Deity,  consisting  of  divers  species ;  we  supposing  only  one 
universal  Godlicnd  in  the  whole.  For  if  it  be  not  thus,  but  the 
Son  be  a  creature,  made  out  of  nothing,  however  called  God  bj 
these  Arians,  then  must  he  and  his  father  of  necessity  be  tuo 
goils ;  one  of  them  a.  creator,  the  other  a  creature."  In  like 
manner,  in  his  book  of  the  Xicene  council,*  he  affirmeth  con- 
cerning the  Ariaus :  TptTe  5(ouc  rpoirav  nva  mipwrrouiriv  lif 
rptig  iiirotrraait^  ^IvaCt  uXAi)X(i)v  TravTatraai  KEYbipttr/ifvac, 
SitupovvTiq  T»jv  tiylav  /tovaca.  "  That  they  make  in  a  maiiDeT 
three  gods,  dividing  the  holy  monad  into  three  heterogeneous 
substances,  separate  from  one  another,"  Whereas,  the  light 
orthodox  Trinity,  on  the  contrary,  is  elsewhere  thus  described  bj 
him:t  Tptac  Toivw  07/0  koI  TfXti'a  itiriif,  tv  iraTpi,  teal  vfifi,  mi 
T<f  ny(c()  trvfVfuiTi  OtoKoynvfilvt},  oiiBiv  uXXtir^iov  fl  tEwfliv 
iiriftiyvifuvov  tj^ovtra,  oi/^i  in  cit/iiovpyav  sal  yivvqrov  aovurra- 
fifviit  «XX'  oXti  Tou  ktIZhv  caj  Znfuovpyuv  ovaa,  "  The  holy  and 
perfect  Trinity  theologized  in  the  Fallier,  Son,  and  Spint,  halh 
nothing  .-dien,  foreign,  or  extraneous  intermingled  with  it;  nor 
is  it  compounded  of  heterogeneous  things,  the  creator  and 
creature  joined  together."  And  whereas  the  Arians  interpreted 
that  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  only  in 
respect  of  consent  or  agreement  of  will,  Atlianasiua  showing  the 
insufficiency  hereof,  concludcth  thus :  'AvayKti  Xoiwof  «iirn  rijn 
ovalai-  votiv  kqi  rifv  uiou  Kat  irarpos  ivortira,  "  Wherefore  beetles 
this  consent  of  will,  there  must  of  necessity  be  another  unity 
of  essence  or  substance  also,  acknowledged  in  the  Father  audll^ 
Sun."     Where,  by  unity  of  essence  or  substance,  that  Athaoiaoi 

■  Page  275.  f  Ep.  ad  Senp.  p.  ■>09. 
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lid  not  mean  a  unity  of  singular  and  individual,  but  of  general 
OT  universal  essence  only,  appears  ])lainly  from  these  following 
words  ;*  Ta  filv  yap  yci'rijra  ic$i/  avfitptovlavexy  vpbg  tov  ttcttoiij- 
KOTQj  aXX'  iv  Kiviimi  Koi  fuerovatq  raurijv  txei,  S}(ririp  o  fxtj  fjtvXa^ag 
iK^i^Xvirai  rCtv  ovpaviov'   6   Si   viog  Ik  rtig  ov<r(a(;  wv   yivvmia^ 
€)if<rtq.   Koi  tv  i<mv  avroc    ko^    o    yivvi)aag   nartip,    "  For    those 
things  which  are  made  or  created,  though  they  may  have  an 
agreement  of  will  with  their  Creator,  yet  have  they  this  by 
participation  only,  and  in  a  way  of  motion ;   as  he,  who  retaining 
not  the  same,  was  cast  out  of  heaven.    But  the  Son,  being  begotten 
from  the  essence  or  substance  of  the  Father,  is  essentially  or  sub- 
stantially one  with  him."     So  that  the  opposition  here  is  betwixt 
unity  of  consent  with  God  in  created  beings,  wl»ich  are  mutable, 
and  unity  of  essence  in  that  which  is  uncreated,  and  immutably 
of  the  same  will  with  the  Father.     There  are  also  manv  other 
places  in  Athanasiua,  which,  though  some  may  understand  of  the 
unity  of  singular  essence,  yet  were  they  not  so  by  him  intended, 
but  either  of  generic  or  specific  essence  only,  or  else  in  such 
other  sense  as  shall  be  afterwards  declared.     As  for  example, 
in  his  fourth  onition  :t  T?)v  fi(av  Iv  rpiaSi  ^toTr}Ta  ^povoii/ier, 
"  We  acknowledge  only  one  Godhead  in  the  Trinity ;"  where 
the  following  words  pkinly  imply  this  to  be  understood,  in  part 
at  least,  of  one  common  or  general  essence  of  the  Godhead, 
El  yap  fiifj  ovTu)g  ?X">   aXX'   ts    oiic   ovtu}v    iroiri^a     kuI    Kritrfxa 
itrriv  6  Xoyoc,  &e.,  "  Because  if  it  be  not  so,  but  the  Word  be  a 
creature,  made  out  of  nothing,  he  is  either  not  truly  God,  or  if 
he  be  called  by  that  name,  then  must  they  be  two  gods,  one  a 
creator,  the  other  a  creature."     Again  when  in  the  sjmie  book  it 
is  said  :}  "Ev  kiaiv  6  viog  ko)  6  irarrip  ry  iSiot»jti  icai  oikhoti^ti  rrig 
^ucfco^c*  Kai  ry  ravroTTiTi  riig  piag  OiorrjTog,  "  That  the  Son  and 
the  Father  are  one  thing  in  the  propriety  of  nature,  and  in  the 
sameness  of  one  Godhead ;"  it  is  evident  from  the  context,  thnt 
this  is  not  to  be  understoo<l  of  a  sjmieness  of  singular  essence, 
but  partly  of  a  common  and  generical  one,  and  partly   of  sucb 
anotner  sameness  or  unity,  as  will  be  hereafter  expressed.  Lastly, 
when  the  three  hypostases  are  somewhere^  said  by  him  to  be 
fita  otpcrfa,  "  one  essence  or  substance,"  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood neither  in  that  place,  as  if  they  had  all  three  the  same 
singular  essence,  but  in  some  of  those  other  senses  before  men- 
tioned. ' 

•  Ep.  de  Syn.  Arim.  et  Sel.  p.  923.  t  Tnge  468.  t  Pn^c  45r. 

'  Dr.  Cudworth,  I  suspect,  is  here  alluding  to  those  questions  which  occur  in  torn.  2. 
opp.  AthjinnMii,  p.  430.  hut  are  denied  hv  most  critics  to  be  AthnrasiuM*.  Of  these  the 
lixth  question  in  as  follows:  'Erri  tov  Otov  iroffa^  ovviag  i/xoXoyftc;  "  How  many 
CHeiicea  do  you  acknowledge  to  l>e  in  Goil  ?*'  To  this  he  answers :  Mmv  oinriavXiyut 
uiav  ^voiv,  **  I  say  one  essence,  one  nature/'  Then  follows  the  seventh  question  : 
jwofrrdaiic  9k  wSoaq  hiioKoyiiq  ;  "How  many  hypostases  do  you  acknowle<lKe ?" 
To  which  he  replies :  Tpci^  vvovriLOiiQ  bfioKoySi,  rpia  TpSffmiraf  **  I  acknowledgo 
tbn?e  hypostases,  three  persons." 
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But  though  Athanasiua  nowhere  dedares  the  three  hypostiM 
of  the  Trinity  to  have  only  one  and  the  same  unguhr  eflsenee^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  denies  them  to  be  mono-ousian ;  and  thoogh* 
he  lay  a  great  stress  upon  their  tlSuai  ivorn^f  their  ''specific'  or 
^'generic  unity,^  and  co- essentiality,  in  order  to  their  being  one 
God,  forasmuch  as  without  this  they  oould  not  be  God  at  lU; 
yet  doth   he  not  rely  wholly  upon  this,  as  alone  sufiudeot  to 
that  purpose,  but  addeth  certain  other  considerations  thereimto^ 
to  make  it  out,  in  manner  as  foUoweth.     First,  that  this  Trini^r 
is  not  a  trinity  of  principles,  but  that  there  is  only  one  principfe 
or  fountain  of  the  Godhead  in  it,  from  which  the  other  ire 
derived.     Thus  doth  he  write  in  his  fifth  oration :  Mfa  ipyjh 
Koi  Kara  rovro  fig  9eoc> "  There  is  but  one  principle,  and  aooind- 
ingly  but  one  God."      Again,  in  his  book  against  the  Sabelli- 
anists  :*  Ovk  tlai  Svo  deo),  Sri  /Lii|Si  Svo  irarlpccs  I^V^^  Ircpownoc 
Toi;  ytvirfiaavTog  o  ytyivvrifiivog'    6  filv  yap  ap\ag  daaywv  84o, 
Svo  iciipt;7-rci  S'coiio  avri|  Mapicfaivoc  ti  SvirlScia,  **  There  are  not 
two  gods,  both  because  there  are  not  two  fathers,  and  because 
that  which  is  begotten  is  not  of  a  different  essence  from  that 
which  begat.     For  he  that  introduccth  two  principles,  preachcth 
two  gods ;  which  was  the  impiety  of  Marcion."     Accordisgly, 
the  same  Athannsius  declarcth  :t  Tr)r  ovfriav  rov  Ilarpdc  ipXWf 
KOI  pil^av  Ka\  irtiyriv  elvui  rov  Yiovy  "  That  the  essence  or  sub- 
stance of  the  Father  is  the  principle,  and  root,  and  fountiun  of 
the  Son."     And  in  like  manner  dotn  he  approve  of  this  doctrine 
of  Dionysius  :  "On  iri^yij  rwv  ayaOiov  inravrtov  ioriv  6  Gcocj  ttoto- 
/Lioc  Si  vir'  aifTov  Trpovtofttvoc  6  Y«oc>  "  That  God  (the  Father| 
is  the  first  fountain  of  all  good  things,  but  the  Son  a  river  pourea 
out  from  him."     To  the  same  purpose  is  it  also,  when  he  com- 
pareth  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  the  water  and  the  vapour 
arising  from  it ;   to  the  light  and  the  splendour ;  to  the  proto- 
type and  the  image.     And  he  concludeth  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head from  hence,  in  this  manner :}  Tfjv  duav  TpidSa  tig  tva,  waiftp 
€ic    fcopv^);i;  riya,  rov  Geoi'  T(bv  oXiM)v  rov  wavroKparopa  Xiyttt 
<rvyKi(l>a\aiov<Tdat    teal    (rvvayifrOai  iraaa    ai/a^ict),    **  The   divine 
Trinity  must  needs  be  collected  and  gathered  up  together,  under 
that  omnipotent  God  of  the  whole  world,  as  under  one  head." 
But  the  chief  force  of  this  consideration  is  only  to  exclude  the 
doctrine  of  the  Marcionists,  who  made  more  independent  and 
self-existent  principles  and  gods.      Notwithstanding  which,  it 
might  still  be  objected,  that  the  Christian  Trinity  is  a  trinity  of 
distinct  subordinate  gods ;  in  opposition  whcreunto,  this  ar;^- 
ment  seems  only  to  prepare  the  way  to  what  follows ;  namelv, 
of  the  close  conjunction  of  these  three  hypostases  into  one  God: 
forasmuch  as,   were  they  three   independent   principles,  there 
could  not  be  any  coalescence  of  them  into  one 

♦  Page  656.  f  Et  Svn.  Arim.  De  Sel.  p.  920.  t  Dc  Syn.  Nic.  p.  275. 
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In  the  next  place  therefore,  Athanaslus  further  nddeth^  that 
these  three  divine  hypostases  are  not  fitfiBpiafiivai  and  K^x^pia'' 
fUvaiy  "  separate  "  and  "  disjoined  "  beings^  but  aSiaioeroiy  "  indi- 
Tisibly  united  to  one  another."  Thus  in  his  fifth  oration: 
JJaripa  Koi  Yiov  tv  ovrac  rfi  dcortjrfy  Kai  ro  c^  avrov  afifpiarov 
ical  aSiaJperov  koI  a^wpiarov  Avai  rov  Aoyov  gltto  rov  Warpo^y 
'^  The  Father  and  the  Son  are  both  one  thing  in  the  Godhead, 
and  in  that  the  Word,  being  begotten  from  him,  is  indivisibly 
and  inseparably  conjoined  with  him."  Where,  when  he  afiSrineth 
the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  in  the  Godhead,  it  is  plain, 
that  he  doth  not  mean  them  to  have  one  and  the  same  singular 
essence,  but  only  generical  and  universal ;  because  in  the  follow- 
ing words  he  supposes  them  to  be  two,  but  indivisibly  and 
inseparably  united  together.  Again,  in  his  book  De  Sent. 
Dionys.  :  "Eoriv  aiialptro^  roO  Ilarpoc  6  Y{oc>  &c  iori  to 
awaxiyafriia  vpog  ro  i^^Qy  '*  The  Son  is  indivisible  from  the 
Father,  as  the  splendour  is  from  the  light"  And  afterwards,  in 
the  same  book,  he  insisteth  further  upon  this  point,  according  to 
the  sense  of  Dionysius,  after  the  same  manner :  'O  Si  tSiov  koX 
aSfoZ/ocrov  r^c  fov  Ilarpoc  oiatag  rov  Ylov  %lvai  SiSaaicet,  (Sq 
ioTiv  6  Ao-yoc  irpoc  rov  vovv  Koi  irorafiog  wpog  ttjv  irtiyiiv'  cl 
/Eilv  ovv  Siatptiv  Koi  inroK^vovv  rov  Xoyov  icai  rov  vovv  rig  Sivaraiy 
fi  rov  irora^ov  icac  ri^v  wi^yfiv  fjLtpltrai  koI  rceyfaac  Bitkiiv,  rj  rh 
inravyatrfia  ana  SieXav  a^ro  rov  0airoc9  &C.  '*  Dionysius  teacheth, 
that  the  Son  is  cognate  with  the  Father,  and  indivisible  from 
him,  as  reason  is  from  the  mind,  and  the  river  from  the  fountain. 
Who  is  there,  therefore,  that  would  go  about  to  alienate  reason 
from  the  mind,  and  to  separate  the  river  from  the  fountain, 
making  up  a  wall  between  them  ?  or  to  cut  off  the  splendour 
from  the  light?  Thus  also  in  his  epistle  to  Serapion,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  creature :  *  *H  SuXinjjaav  vputrov  avroi  rov 
avavyaafiaroQ  ro  ^cTiCy  y?  r»)v  <TO<^tav  rov  cro^ov,  ri  fifi  Hwaroxrav^ 
irwc  ifrri  ravra,  "  Let  these  men  first  divide  the  splendour  from 
the  light,  or  wisdom  from  him  that  is  wise ;  or  else  let  them 
wonder  no  more  how  these  things  can  be."  Elsewhere  Atha- 
nasius  calls  the  whole  Trinity,  TptaSa  aSiafpcrov  Ka\  tivw/jlIviiv 
irpoc  favrijv,  "a  Trinity  undivided  and  united  to  itself."  Which 
Athanasian's  indivisibility  of  the  Trinity  is  not  so  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if  three  were  not  three  in  it ;  but  first  of  all,  that  neither 
of  these  could  be  without  the  other,  as  the  original  light  or  sun 
could  not  be  without  the  splendour,  nor  the  splendour  without 
the  original  light,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  them 
without  a  diffiised  derivative  light.  Wherefore,  God  the  Father 
being  an  eternal  sun,  must  needs  have  also  an  eternal  splendour 
and  an  eternal  light.     And  secondly,  that  these  are  so  nearly 

•  Page  1D4. 
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and  intimately  conjoined  together,  that  there  is  a  Idnd  of 
avvi\ua,  "continuity,"  betwixt  them;  which  yet  is  not  to  be 
understood  in  the  way  of  corporeal  things,  but  so  as  is  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things  ineorjjoreal. 

Thinlly,  Athiuiasius  as*cendcth  yet  higher,  affirming  the  hypos- 
tases of  tlie  'Jriniiy  ntit  only  to  be  indivisibly  conjoined  witn  one 
another,  hut  also  to  have  a  mutual  incxistencc  in  each  other, 
wiiich  later  (ireek  fathers^  have  called  €/i7r<o<x(upi]<riv,  their 
"  eircuniinse.-sion."  To  thii*  purfwee  does  he  cite  the  worxk  of 
Dionysius :  *  Wwofj/ioia  yap  vov  Xo-yoc,  koI  otto  KopCi'ac  ^'i 
(TTo/iaroc  tSo\tr£i»€Tni,  inpog  ytvofuvo^  tou  iv  Kapiiq  \6yov'  koI 
or^rci^^'  l(TTiv  ikvirf/joc  tv  iKorioM'  irfpot;  wv  ^oTiitovy  kqi  iv  imv 
ovng  Si'o'  oCro)  koi  o  Ilariip  Koi  b  AoyoQ  Jv,  koX  iv  oAArjAoic 
i\i\(hiaav  nrci/,  "  For  reason  is  the  efflux  of  the  mind,  which  in 
men  is  derived  from  the  heart  into  the  tongue,  where  it  is  become 
another  reason  or  wonl,  dittering  from  that  in  the  heart ;  and  vet 
do  these  both  nuitually  exist  in  each  other,  they  belonging  to  one 
another;  and  so,  though  being  two,  are  one  thing.  Thus  are 
the  Father  and  the  Son  one  thinir,  thev  beinff  eaid  to  exist  in 
eaeh  other/'  And  Athanasius  further  illustrates  this  also  bv 
certain  similitudes;  as  that  aiiain  of  the  original  liixht  ai:d  the 
splendour,  he  afKrming  (pujt;  ilvai  tv  tm  airavyaa^ari^  Ktit  avav- 
-yarrua  tv  r*i»  /?A^i»,  **  That  the  original  light  is  in  the  splendour, 
and  again  the  spUaidour  in  the  sun,"  and  also  that  of  the  i»ro- 
totype  and  the  image,  or  the  king  and  his  picture;  which  he 
thus  insisteth  upon:t  'Mr  rj)  tik-or*  tov  j^atTiXiwc  to  tic oc  koi  ri 

ftOnfptj  tfTTty  k'OI    tv  Tht  jintTlXtl    TO    tv  Ti^   tliCOVt  tltotj  ifTTtV,   **  lo  thc 

j)ieturc  is  contained  the  form  and  figure  of  the  king,  and  in  the 
king  the  form  and  figure  of  the  picture.  And  therefore,  if  any 
one,  when  he  had  seen  the  ])ieture,  should  afterward  desire  to 
see  the  king,  the  ]>ieture  would  l)y  a  prosopoiio'ia  bespeak  him 
after  this  manner: J  'K-y^u  kcd  6  lia<Ti\tvQ  tv  itrjutv,  iyto  700  (i* 
tKtivio  ttfii,  KaKtlrog  tv  f/ioi*  koi  o  6/i«c  tv  tfio\,  rouro  iv  tKiii'w 
/"JAiVt/c?  *fa<  »  f''()Ok(ir  iv  fktTi'rji,  tovto  jiXtirti^  iv  if.iol'  6  70^ 
irnofTKVvuiv  Tiiv  cikcn  o,  iv  ciiVJ  7r/uo(Tk-i'i'iT  tov  ^iaaiXia,  1  and  the 
k  ng  am  one,  for  I  am  in  Inm,  and  lie  is  in  me;  and  what  tou 
take  notice  of  in  me,  thc  same  you  may  observe  in  him  also:  and 
what  you  see  in  him,  you  may  see  likewise  in  me :  he  therefore, 
that  worshij)peth  the  image,  tlierein  worshif)])eth  the  kin»^  the 
image  being  nothing  but  tlie  ibrm  (»f  the  king."  Elsewhere,  in 
the  fourth  oration,  he  thus  insisteth  uj)r»n  this  ]articular:§  "Eerrt 
yttfi  o   "^  tfxj  iv  T(o    IIcir/>i,   titoyt  votlv  i^toTiv,  tTTfici)   av^'^■nv  to 

tlVUi     TOV    1  loV,    TOVTO    tT/^"  TTUTOOf^  OV(TiaC  ItlOV  i(TTlV,  iig  tk'  ijXOTOQ 

"  Wlxise  lcstinnmit*s  are  iMilkdi'd  uinl  illu.stmtt'J  by  Diun.  I*etn\iu8,  Lib.  4.  de 
Tiinitulc,  c-ap.  1().  p.  "JiiJJ.  toin.  -.  l)o^ni.  Tholoj;. 

•  J*age  •JGo.     (Tinn.  1,  o]'p.     I.ibru  de  Soutfnt.  Diitms.  p.  .">(»"».] 

t  Unit.  4.  p.  4.i7.  t  Ibid.  '  $  Page  4od. 
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iiratryaer/io,  Koi  ck  irtry^c  vorafAog^  Sxm  rov  opCivra  rbv  Yiov 
ypqv  TO  Tov  Ilarpog  lOiov*  "Eort  Si  koi  6  flan^p  iv  rtf  YItj), 
iirciStf  rh  Ik  tov  tlarpog  tStov,  tovto  6  Yiog  Tvy\avti  oiv,  ijg  iv 
'(^  inravyafTfiaTt  6  flXio^,  Koi  iv  T<f  Xoycji  6  vovg^  koi  iv  Tt^  rroTajii^ 
?  ^»iy^>  "The  Son  is  in  the  Father,  as  may  be  conceived  from 
lence ;  because  the  whole  being  of  the  Son  is  proper  to  the 
essence  of  the  Father,  he  being  derived  from  it,  as  the  splendour 
Tom  the  light,  and  the  river  from  the  fountain :  so  that  he  who 
lees  the  Son,  sees  that  which  is  the  Father's  own  and  proper. 
A.gain,  the  Father  is  in  the  Son,  because  that  which  is  the 
Father's  own  and  proper,  that  is  the  Son ;  accordingly  as  the 
tun  is  also  in  the  splendour,  the  mind  in  reason,  and  the  fountain 
n  the  river."  What  cavils  the  Arians  had  against  this  doctrine, 
Athanasius  also  informs  us :  *  "Hg^avro  Sia(rvpeiv  to  inro  rov 
Kvpiov  Xtyofjievov^  *Fycu  iv  t(^  Ilar^l,  koI  6  Tlarrip  iv  ifiol' 
VtyovTcc*  iraic  Svvarai  ovrog  iv  Ike^vc^,  Kq^tchivog  iv  to6t<j»  \h}pw\ 
9  iroic  oAoic  Cwarai  o  flariyo  fUHLttjJv  wv  tv  rc^  Tcc^  eAaTTovt  ovri 
)(wpuv ;  Kalroi  rl  ^avuatrrovy  cl  6  Wog  iv  rt^  Ylarpl ;  ottouy^  koI 
Tipl  riiJLU)v  yiypanraty  *Ey  avrt^  yap  Z^fJL^v  Koi  KivovfUiOa  Kat 
lufitvy  "  Here  the  Arians  begin  to  quarrel  with  that  of  our  Lord, 
[  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me ;  objecting.  How  is  it 
308sible,  that  both  the  former  should  be  in  the  latter,  and  the 
atter  in  the  former  ?  or  how  can  the  Father,  being  greater,  be 
received  in  the  Son,  who  is  lesser?  And  yet  what  wonder  is  it, 
f  the  Son  should  be  in  the  Father ;  since  it  is  written  of  us  men 
ilfio,  That  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ?"  In 
«ray  of  reply  whereunto,  Athauasius  first  observes,  that  the 
jround  of  this  Arian  cavillation  was  the  grossness  o(  their  ap- 
prehensions, and  that  they  did  ra  cKTwfiaTa  atDfAariKiog  licXa/uSa- 
/«v,  "  conceive  of  incorporeal  things  after  a  corfwreal  manner." 
^nd  then  does  he  add :  Ov  yap,  die  tKUvot  vofilZovatv,  avrc/itiScSa* 
^6fitvoi  ilg  aXXriXovg  timv,  uitnrep  iv  ayyehig  Ktvoig  iK  aXXi/Xwv 
rXripovfiivoigy  fSare  tov  filv  Ylov  irXijpoDv  to  koTXov  tow  UaTpog, 
'hv  Si  Tlaripa  wXripovv  to  koXXov  tov  Yiov,  icai  BKarepov  avTdJv 
fi|  elvai  irXi}pvi  Koi  riXuov,  "  For  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not, 
\8  they  suppose',  transvasated  and  poured  out  one  into  another, 
18  into  an  empty  vessel ;  as  if  the  Son  filled  up  the  concavity  of 
he  Father,  and  again,  the  Father  that  of  the  Son ;  and  neither 
>{  them  full  or  perfect  in  themselves.  For  all  this  is  proper  to 
Mxlies :  wherefore  though  the  leather  be,  in  some  sense,  greater 
han  the  Son  ;  yet  notwithstanding  may  he  be  in  him  after  an 
ncorporeal  manner."  And  he  replieth  to  their  last  cavil  thus : 
*  That  the  Son  is  not  so  in  the  Father,  ag  we  ourselves  are  said 
o  live  and  move,  and  be  in  God:"  Avrbg  yap  oic  «  irij-ySc  'rov 
Jarpog  iari  (aii},  iv  <{>  to,  navra  ZtJoyovuTai  Ka\  ovvIottikbv,  ov 
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yap  v  Kwt)  iv  Zt»>y  Ky,  &C.  *^For  he  hknself,  from  the  fumitain  of 
the  Father,  is  that  life,  in  whom  all  things  are  quickened  and 
consist ;  neither  does  he,  who  is  the  life,  live  in  another  life} 
which  were  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  the  life  itself.  Nor  (aaith 
he)  must  it  be  conceived,  that  the  Father  is  no  otherwise  in  the 
Son,  than  he  is  in  holy  men  corroborating  of  them  ;  for  the  Son 
himself  is  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  all  created  beings 
are  sanctified  by  a  participation  of  him  in  the  SpiriL*  Where- 
fore this  pcrichorcsis,  or  mutual  in-being  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  to  be  understood  after  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  that  they 
arc  really  thereby  one ;  and  what  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  doth, 
the  Father  doth  in  them,  according  to  that  of  Athanasius:  *H 
Tov  Ylov  &£uTnc  Tov  flarpoc  &cotijc  6<rr(*  ical  ovtwq  iv  w  Yly 
Tijv  Twv  iravTwv  irpovotav  iroiurat,  "  The  Godhead  of  the  Son  is 
the  Godhead  of  the  Father;  and  so  the  Father  exercises  a  pro- 
vidence over  all  things  in  the  Son." 

Lastly,  the  same  Athanasius,  in  sundry  places,  still  further 
supposes  those  three  divine  hypostases  to  make  up  one  entire 
divinity,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  fountain  and  the  stream 
make  up  one  entire  river ;  or  the  root,  and  the  stock,  and  the 
branches  one  entire  tree.  And  in  this  sense  also,  is  the  whole 
Trinity  said  by  him  to  be  fiia  ^corf)C»  ^nd  fxta  f^iatCf  and  fila 
oitfrlay  and  elg  Oeoc,  "one  divinitv,"  and  "one  nature,"  and  "one 
essence,"  and  *'  one  Gixl."  And  accordingly  the  word  "  Homo- 
ousios"  seems  here  to  be  taken  by  Athanasius,  in  a  further  sense, 
besides  that  before  mentioned ;  not  only  for  things  agreeing  in 
one  common  and  genenil  essence,  as  three  individual  men  are 
co-essential  with  one  another ;  but  also  for  such  as  concurrently 
together  make  up  one  entire  thing,  and  arc  therefore  jointly 
essential  thereunto.  For  when  he  affirmcth :  To  <pvTov  (Ivat 
plK^I^  6fio(pvtQf  and  ra  KXijfiara  bpLOOVfrta  rijc  a/iTrAou,  "  That 
the  tree  is  congenerous  or  homogenial  with  the  root,*'  and  "  the 
branches  co-essential  with  the  vine ;  '*  his  meaning,  is,  that  the 
root,  stock,  and  branches,  arc  not  only  of  one  kind,  but  also  all 
together  make  up  the  entire  essence  of  one  plant  or  tree.  In 
like  manner,  those  three  hyj^stases,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holjr 
Ghost,  are  not  only  congenerous  and  co-essential,  as  having  all 
the  essence  of  the  Godhead  alike  in  them,  but  also  as  concur- 
rently making  up  one  entire  divinity.  Accordingly  whereunto, 
Athanasius  further  concludes,  that  these  three  divine  hypostases 
have  not  a  consent  of  will  only,  but  essentially  one  and  the  self- 
same will,  and  that  they  do  also  jointly  produce  ad  extra,  ^lav 
Iviyuav,  "  one  and  the  self-same  energy,  operation,  or  action  f 
nothings  being  peculiar  to  the  Son  as  such,  but  only  the  economy 
of  the  incarnation :  *  'O/io/a  iavry  Koi  aSia(ptroc  core  ry  ^vo'cc  it 

•  Ep.  nd  Senip.  p.  202. 
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Tpiac*  KOi  fjita  rairiig  fi  iv{pyua'  b  yap  Tiarfip  Sia  rov  Aoyoi;,  cv 
Ttf  Tivt6fiaTi  T^^  ayti^  ra  iravTa  trouV  icai  oBrwc  V  kvorrig  r^c 
aylac  TpcaSoc  autZvraC  Koi  ovtwq  ilg  0€oc  iv  rg  eKKXriaiq  icijpvr- 
TiTaif  o  €irl  navTiovy  koI  Sm  navTwVy  koI  iv  iraaiv'  iir\  navrtov  ptv 
(UC  tloTtipy  (lie  ap\ri  Koi  injyfi'  Sia  iravroiv  Si  Sia  rov  AJyov*  €v 
rairi  Si  iv  rt^  TlvBipari  t^J  ayti^f  "  The  Trinity  is  like  itself,  and  by 
nature  indivisible,  and  there  is  one  energy  or  action  of  it ;  for  the 
Father  by  the  Word,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  doth  all  things.  And 
thus  is  the  unity  of  the  whole  Trinity  conserved,  and  one  God 
preached  in  the  church  :  namely,  such  as  is  above  all,  and  by  or 
through  all,  and  in  all.  Above  all,  as  the  Father,  the  principle, 
and  fountain ;  through  all,  by  the  Word ;  and  in  all,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit."  And  elsewhere  he  writeth  often  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Thus  have  we  given  a  true  and  full  account,  how,  accord- 
ing to  Athanasius,  the  three  divine  hypostases,  though  not 
"  mono-ousios,"  but  "  homo-ousios  "  only,  are  really  but  one 
God  or  divinity.  In  all  which  doctrine  of  his  there  is  nothing  but 
what  a  true  and  genuine  Platonist  would  readily  subscribe  to« 
From  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  right  Platonic 
trinity  differs  not  so  much  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
church,  as  some  late  writers  have  supposed. 

Hitherto  hath  the  Platonic  Christian  endeavoured  partly  to 
rectify  and  reform  the  true  and  genuine  Platonic  trinity,  and 
partly  to  reconcile  it  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  church, 
fl^evertheless,  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  we  shall  here  declare  that 
wheresoever  this  most  genuine  Platonic  trinity  may  be  found  to 
differ,  not  only  from  the  Scripture  itself,  (which  yet  notwith- 
standing is  the  sole  rule  of  faith)  but  also  from  the  form  of  the 
Nicene  and  Constantinopolitan  councils;  and  further  from  the 
doctrine  of  Athanasius  too,  in  his  genuine  writings,  (whether  it 
be  in  their  inequality,  or  in  any  thing  else)  it  is  there  utterly 
disclaimed  and  rejects!  by  us.  For  as  for  that  creed,  commonly 
called  Athanasian,  which  was  written  a  long  time  after  by  some 
other  hand ;  since  at  first  it  derived  all  its  authority,  cither  from 
the  name  of  Athanasius,  to  whom  it  was  entitled,  or  else  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  epitome  and  abridgment  of  his 
doctrine ;  this  (as  we  conceive^  is  therefore  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  tenor  of  tnat  doctrine,  contained  in  the 
genuine  writings  of  Athanasius.  Of  whom  we  can  think  no 
otherwise,  than  as  a  person  highly  instrumental  and  serviceable 
to  divine  providence,  for  the  preserving  of  the  Christian  church 
from  lapsing  by  Arianism,  into  a  kind  of  paganic  and  idolatrous 
Christianity ;  m  religiously  worshipping  of  those  which  them- 
selves concluded  to  be  creatures ;  and  by  means  of  whom  espe- 
cially, the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  (which  before  fluctuated  in 
some  loose  uncertainty)  came  to  be  more  punctually  stated  and 
settled. 


4r>8  RBAS0N8   FOR   THE 

Now  the  reason  why  w^e  introduced  the  Platonic  Christian 
here  thus  apologizing,  was  first :  because  we  conceived  it  not  to 
bo  the  interest  of  Christianity  that  the  ancient  Platonic  trinity 
should  be  iiiadc  more  discrepant  from  the  Christian  than  indeed 
it  is.     And  secondly,  because,  as  we  have  already  proved,  the 
ancient  and  genuine  Platonic  trinity  was  doubtless  anti-Arian, 
or  iihe  the  Arian  trinity  anti-Platonic;  the  second  and  third 
hyp(>st:l^<e8  in  the  Platonic  trinity,  being  both  eternal,  infinite, 
and  iiuniutable.     And  as  for  those  Platonic  fta^fioiy  or  "grada- 
tions," so  much  spoken  of,  these  (by  St.  CyrilV  leave)  were  of 
a  ditferont  kind  from  the  Arian,  there  being  not  the  inequality  of 
creatures^   in  them  to  the  Creator.      Wherefore   Socrates,  the 
ecclesiastic  historian,  not  without  cause  wonders,  how  these  two 
presbyters,  Ueorgius  and  Tiniotheus,  should  adhere  to  the  Arian 
faction,  since  they  were  accounted  such  great  readers  of  Plato 
and  Origcn  :*  Oavfiaaai  ovv  fwi  eirumy  TrtTic  ovtoi  oi   av^pig,  ry 
^Amiaviov    ^f>i](TKi(n    TrapljUEivcir,  wv    o    fxlv    IlXaTwva    ail    /ucrd 
\f:lf}af:  ci\£i',    o    cl  Tov  ^Qpiyiintv   aviirvitv'  oifSl    yap   HXarwv 
TO    AtvTtfiov  Koi  TO   'VuItov   oItiov,    tJQ   avTog   Ol'U/Lld^£Cy  tiwdiVf 
ap\i)v   i»7rcu)^6ci>c,'   (iAi}f>£i'af   (jn^tri'  ical    'Qpiyivi)Q   <rvvatciov   tqv- 
Ta\ov  ofwXoy ti  tov  vtbv  tm  naTpi,  "  It  scems   to  me  wonderful 
how  those  two  persons  should  persist  in  the  Arian  persuasion ; 
one  of  them  havinfij  always  Plato  in  his  hands,  and  the  other 
continually  breathing  Orirren.      Since  Plato  nowhere  affimieth 
his  fir>t  and  second  cause  (as  he  was  wont  to  call  them)  to  have 
had  any  beginning  of  their  existence ;  and  Origen  every  where 
conlcsseth  tlie  Son  to  l)c  ct>eternal  with  the  Father.** 

Besides  which,  another  reason  for  this  a|X)logy  of  the  Christian 
Platonist  was,  because  as  the  Platonic  Pajrans  after  Christianitv 
did  approve  of  the  Christian  doctrine  C(»n(»erning  the  Logos,  as 
that  which  which  was  exactly  a^^recable  with  their  own;  so  did 
the  genemlity  of  the  Christian  fathers,  before  and  after  the 
Nicene  council,  represent  the  genuine  Platonic  trinity  as  really 
the  same  thing  with  the  Christian,  or  as  approaching  so  near  to 
it,  that  they  diflercd  chiefly  in  circumstances,  or  the  manner  of 
expression.  The  former  of  these  is  evident  from  that  famous 
passage  of  A  melius,  contemporary  with  Plotinus,  recorded  by 
Eusebius,  St.  (/vril,  and  Theodoretrf  Km  ovto^  apa  i)v  It  Aoyog, 
Kay  ov  ahi  ovtq,  to.  ywofuva  tytvtTO^  clic  av  Koi  6  UpaicXfiTOQ 
a^uomie,  icm  m)  AC  ov  d  Bciof  a/)o<;  a^ioX  Iv  t^  Tiiig  ap\i^Q  tq^u  Ti 
Krti  (i^tn  k-nccTTJ/icoTa,  irnotj  tov  Otoi^  tlvai,  icai  Beov  ilvaC  ?£*  ov 
Trrn'r"  €nr\tor  ytytvT}a^ai'  tv  rj)  to  ytvofxfvov  (Hmv  koi  c^(tir;r  koi  ov 
TTf^uicirai*    k*ai    eir  to.    awfiaTa    TriirTtiv    ic«l    aapKa    ivcvaaiJ,ivQVf 

'  Who  lil),  fi.  adv.  Julianum,  |».  27".  ami  lib.  1.  p.  34.  compares  the  Porphyrian  an  J 
Pliitonic  Trinitv  with  th»r  Ariaii. 
*  Lib.  7.  cap.  G.     [p.  ;{4a,]         ;  rra'i».  Evan.  lib.  11.  cap.  9.  [Cap.  VX  p  SH^.] 
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favrd^co'S'ac  av0p(»nrovy  fiira  koI  tov  riyviicavra  Sukvvhv  Trig 
ipvaetog  to  f^uyaXtiov  afiiXu'  kqi  avaXvOivra  iriXiv  cnro^tova^aij 
KOI  Otov  ilvai,  oiog  i^v  irpo  tov  ilg  to  awfia  koI  tov  avOpuynov 
KaTa\Oiivai,  "And  this  was  the  Logos  or  Word,  by  whom 
existing  from  eternity,  according  to  Heraclitus,  all  things  were 
made,  and  whom  that  barbarian  also  placcth  in  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  a  princij)le,  affirming  him  to  have  been  with  God,  and 
to  be  God:  and  that  all  things  wpre  njade  by  him,  and  that 
wliatsoever  was  made,  was  life  and  being  in  him.  As  also  that 
he  descended  into  a  body,  and  being  clothed  in  flesh,  appeared  ' 
as  a  man,  though  not  without  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of 
his  nature.  But  that  afterwards  being  loosed  or  separated  from 
the  same,  he  was  deified,  and  became  God  again,  such  as  he  was 
before  he  came  down  into  a  mortal  body."  In  which  words, 
Amelius  speaks  favourably  also  of  the  incarnation  of  that  eternal 
Logos,  And  the  same  is  further  manifest  from  what  St.  Austin 
writeth  concerning  a  Platonist  in  his  time,*  Initium  sancti 
evangelii,  cui  nomen  est  secundum  Johannem,  quidam  Platonicus, 
sicut  d  sancto  sene  Simpliciano,  qui  postca  Mediolanensi  ccclesia3 
pncsedit  episcopus,  solebamus  audire,  aurcis  Uteris  conscribendum, 
et  per  omnes  ecclesias  in  locis  eminentissimis  proponendum  esse 
dicebat,  "  We  have  often  heard  from  that  holy  man  SimjJi- 
cianus,  afterward  bishop  of  Milan,  that  a  certain  Platonist 
affirmed  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  gospel  deserved  to  be  writ 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  to  be  set  up  in  all  the  most  eminent 
places  throughout  the  Chiistian  churches."  And  the  latter  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  these  following  testimonies:  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  apology,  affirmeth  of  Plato,t  Acvr^pav  xwpav  rtJJ 
irapa  0coO  Xo-ye^  SlSwrrC  ttjv  Si  Tptniv  t(^  Xt\divTi  liridiipicr^ai  Tq7 
vSaTi  TTvivjiaTiy  &c.,  "That  he  gave  the  second  place  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  the  third  to  that  Spirit  which  is  said  to  have 
moved  upon  the  waters."  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  speaking  of 
tliat  paesage  in  Plato's  second  epistle  to  Dionysius,  concerning 
the  first,  second,  and  third,  writeth  thus:}  OifK  aWtjg  tywye 
i^QKOvWi  rj  Tijv  ayiav  TpiaSa  /ur}vue(7^a£,  Tphov  filv  yap  tivat  to 
ayiov  TTvtvpd'  tov  vlov  Si  Scurf/oov,  Si  ov  iravTa  iyiveTO  Kara 
PovXvidiv  TOV  iraTpog,  "  I  understand  this  no  otherwise,  than  that 
the  Holy  Trinity  is  signified  thereby,  the  third  being  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  second  the  Son,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father."  Origen  also  affirmeth  the 
Son  of  God  to  have  been  plainly  spoken  of  by  Plato,  in  his 
epistle  to  Ilermias  and  Coriscus:§  'O  ttovt  lirayyeXXoimvog 
fiSivai  KAtTOc,  ical  iroXAa  twv  llXaTwvog  irapaTt^liuievog,  iKwvy 
olfxaty  (Tifoir^  TOV  irtpX  vlov  ^iov  Xoyovy  tov  irapa  HXaTtovi  Xty6' 

*  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib.  10.  cip.  21).   f  T.  202.  tom.  7.  opp.         t  I*.  9:^-    [Aiwl.  2.] 

*  StTomat.  lib.  .5.  p.  598.   |  P.  7 10.  Edit.  PoUeri.]         $  Lib.  6.  c.  a^U.   [P.  280.] 
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fAtvov  iv  T^  TTQog  'EpfAilav  Koi  KopttrKOV  cirioToXyy  **  CelsiM}  who 
pretcndeth  to  know  all  things,  and  who  citeth  so  many  other 
passages  out  of  Plato,  doth  purposely  (as  I  suppoae)  diaaenible 
and  conceal  that  which  he  wrote  concerning  the  Son  of  God,  in 
his  epistle  to  Ilermias  and  CoriscuSy^^  where  he  calla  him  the 
God  of  the  whole  universe,  and  the  prince  of  all  things,  both 
present  and  future:  afterwards  speaking  of  the  Father  of  this 
priuce  and  Ciiuse."*  And  again,  elsewhere  in  that  book,  he 
writcth  to  the  same  purpose:*  *AAX'  oiff  XovXifiti  ro  vapa 
l\XaTU)vi  ev  rate  tirt^TToXal^  XtAcy/icvov,  ov  iv  toic  ivwrifM 
turifa^il/icy,  wepi  rod  ScaKoa/iiiaavroc  toSb  to  irav,  ojq  ovto^  vIov 
3€oO,  wapa^ifT^ai'  *iva  /ittf  Koi  avroc  viro  roii  ITAarcouoc,  ov 
iroWaKig  ifrffivvvtv,  avajKatrO^  vapaBi^afT^ai^UTi  bfiiv  SiifjuoupyoQ 
TovCi  Tov  TTuvroc  viog  itTTi  Tov  d'coi),  It  Si  vpiinoQ  Koi  iiri  leam 
^coc  rraTiip  iariv  avrov^  ^^  Neither  would  Cclsus  (here  speaking 
of  Christians  making  Christ  the  Son  of  God)  take  any  notice  of 
that  passage  in  Plato*s  epistle  before  mentioned,  concerning  the 
fnuner  and  governor  of  the  whole  world,  as  being  the  Son  of 
Go<l;  lest  he  should  be  compelled  by  the  authority  of  Plato, 
whom  he  so  often  magnifieth,  to  agree  with  this  doctrine  of  oure, 
that  tlic  Demiurgus  of  the  whole  world  is  the  Son  of  God ;  but 
the  first  and  supreme  Deity,  his  Father."  More<)ver,  St 
Cyprian,  or  whoever  wore  the  author  of  the  book  inscrilMnl  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,^  atiinnoth  the  Platonists  firet  and  universal 
Psycho,  to  be  the  same  with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Christian 
theology,  in  these  words:  Ilnjus  8em])itenia  virtus  et  divlnitas, 
cum  in  propria  natura  ab  im^uisitoribus  mundi,  antiquis  phi- 
losophis,  pro])rie  investigsiri  non  iK>sset  ;  subtilissimis  tainen 
intuiti  conjccturis  comj)ositioncm  nmndi,  et  distinctis  elemen- 
torum  aftectibus,  pnvsentem  omnibus  animam  adfuisse  dixcrunt; 
quibus,  secundum  genus  et  ordinem  singulorum,  vitam  pncberetet 
motum,etintransgrossibilesfigeretmetas,etstabilitatemassignarct; 
et  universam  banc  vitam,  hunc  motum,  hancrerum  cssentiaui,  ani- 
mam mundi  vocavcrunt.f  In  the  next  jJace  Eusebius  Cxsaricnsis 
gives  a  full  and  clear  testimony  of  the  concordance  and  agree- 
ment of  the  Platonic,  at  least  as  to  the  main,  with  the  Ciiristian 
trinitv,  which  he  will  liave  to  have  been  the  Cabala  of  the  ancient 

'®  The  fuIlowiriR  arc  not  Orij;cir8  words^  but  Dr.  CuJirorth^  who  tliiis  ox[]:iinsthe 
pjirtKino  of  Plato  citinl  hy  ()rij;on, 

•  (.'(mtra  C'el*.  lib.  <).'  p.  :iO». 

^  This  }x)ok,  De  Spiritu  S:uicto,  is  part  of  n  work,  DeOirdinalibuii  Chr»ti  Operibui, 
fornuTly  ascribed  to  St.  C'>  prian,  but  at  the  present  day,  mucli  more  corrciily,  to  the 
.\bbe  Artinldu.%  n  writer  of  the  twelfth  eontury.  S<'c  Cusim.  Ouitinu«^  Cimmentar. 
de  Scriptor.  Lccles.  torn.  '2,  p.  1*290.  It  is  etill  added,  however,  as  uii  Appendix  to  tlw 
(;enuine  works  of  St. Cyprian.  The  words  here  cited  occur  not  far  from  the  l>cginning  of 
the  IVMik,  De  Spiritu  Saneto,  p.  1 14.  cd.  liiihizii.  This  witness,  thcrcfirc,  is  to  Ih;  ex< 
cludi.il  from  the  list  of  those  ancient  ecclesiastical  fathers  who  supposed  tlie  i*ttttDnic 
Trinity  to  be  closelv  allied  to  the  Christian. 

t  i'ra-p.  Evan.  lib.  11.  cap.  JO.     [R  .",41.] 
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Hebrews,  thiw  :  Twv  irap*  'ECpa^oic  Xoy/wv  /urra  tov  irepi  varpog 
Koi  'Yiov  Ao70v,  Iv  rp/rp  ra^ci  to  "Aytov  Hvevfia  KaraXeyovrwv' 
Koi  Ti}v  yt  ay  lav  icai  fiaKaplav  TpiaSa  rovrov  V7rond'c/ilya>v  rov 
Tp6'vroVy  i}Q  av  t^C  Tptrrig  Svva/iccoc  iratrav  VTrcpSeSrjicuiac  ycvvijr^v 
^vaiv*  ovcray  irpoirijv  /icv  twv  8«a  rou  'Xiov  (n;oTa(rd)v  vocpbjv 
ovaibiVy  rpirriv  ci  otto  rov  irpciirou  Airfov*  dla  ottcuc  koI  6  nAarci;i; 
rotavra  rtva  yvi^aro  Sia  rnc  irpoc  Aiovvatov  CTTiOToXnc?  &C.  "  The 
oracles  of  the  Hebrews,  placing  the  Holy  Ghost  after  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  in  the  third  rank,  and  acknowledging  a  holy  and 
blessed  trinity  after  this  manner,  so  as  that  this  third  power  does 
also  transcend  all  created  nature,  and  is  the  first  of  those  intel- 
lectual substances,  which  proceed  from  the  Son,  and  the  third 
from  the  first  cause :  see  how  Plato  enigmatically  declareth  the 
same  things  in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius,  in  these  words,  &c. 
These  things  the  interpreters  of  Plato  refer  to  a  first  God,  and 
to  a  second  cause,  and  to  a  third  the  soul  of  the  world,  which 
they  call  also  the  third  God.  And  the  divine  Scriptures  in  like 
manner  rank  the  holy  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  place  or  degree  of  a  principle."  But  it  is  most  observable 
what  Athanashis  affirmeth  of  the  Platonists ;  that  though  they 
derived  the  second  hypostasis  of  their  trinity  from  the  first,  and 
the  third  from  the  second,  yet  they  supposed  both"their  second 
and  third  hypostases  to  be  imcreated ;  and  therefore  does  he  send 
the  Arlans  to  school  thither,  who,  because  there  is  but  one 
'Ay« VVIJT0C5  "  one  self-originated  Being,"  would  unskilfully  con- 
clude that  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  must  therefore  needs  be  a 
creature.-  Thus,  in  his  book  concerning  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council  :t  'E^^aavro  Trap'  EWrjvwv  Xoiirdv  riiv  Xi^iv 
TOV  ^Ay^vvTiTOV'  ?va  Trpo^oo-ci  Ka\  tovtov  tov  ovopaToq^  Iv  Tolq 
ytvvriTo'ig  iraXiv  Kai  roTc  KrifTfiaai  avvapiOfiwat  tov  tov  &eov  A6yov* 
Si  ov  avTa  TO.  yivvijxa  ylyovtv"  el  plv  ovv  ayvoovvTtg  to  ovopa 
ovTtJ^  avat(T)(yvT0V(nv9  tSti  paOtiv  avTovg  iraoa  twv  avTolg  StSw- 
KUTwv  avTOy  on  ical  8v  Xiyovaiv  Ik  tov  ^Ayauov  Novv,  Ka\  Triv  eic 
roi;  Nov  \ffV\T}v'  Kahoi  yivwaKOVTtq  toI^Sjv  hgiv^  ovk  ifpo^-iy^rifTavy 
ifiwc  Ka\  avTa  hithv  ^ Ay ivi)Ta'  elSoTeg  5n  icac  tovto  Xiyoin-ig 
OVK  iXaTTOV<Ti  TO  wpCJTOVy  c^  ov  Ka\  TavTa  ni^vKt'  Ka\  rj  ical  avrovc 
ourcii  Xiyuv,  ri  prfSoXug  Xiyuv,  TTcpl  wv  ovk  laamvy  "  The  Arians, 
borrowing  the  word  Agennetos  from  the  Pagans,  (who  acknow- 
ledge only  one  such)  make  that  a  pretence  to  rank  the  Word  or 
Son  of  God,  who  is  the  creator  of  all,  amongst  creatures  or 
things  made.  Whereas  they  ought  to  have  learned  the  right 
signification  of  that  word  Agennetos  from  those  very  Platonists 
who  gave  it  them.  Who,  though  acknowledging  their  second 
hypostasis  of  Nous  or  Intellect  to  be  derived  from  the  first, 
called  Tagathon,  and  their  third  hypostasis  or  Psyche  from  the 

•  l»jige  278. 
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second;  nevertheless  doubt  not  to  affirm  them  both  to  be 
a<reneta  or  uncreated,  knowing  well,  that  hereby  they  detract 
nothing  from  the  majesty  of  the  first,  from  whom  these  two  are 
derived.  Wherefore  the  Arians  "either  ought  so  to  si^eak  as  the 
Phitonists  do,  or  else  to  say  nothing  at  all  conceroine  these 
things  which  tliey  are  ignorant  of."  In  which  words  of  Athana- 
sius,  tliere  is  a  plain  distinction  made  betwixt  aycvvip'oc  and 
ayiiniToCi  that  is  "  unbegotten"  and  "  uncreated ;"  and  the  second 

[lerson  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son  orAVord  of  God,  though  acknow- 
edged  by  him,  not  to  be  ^Aylvwirog,  "  unbcgotten,"  (he  being 
begotten  of  the  Father,  who  is  tlie  only  "  Agcnnetos**)  yet  is  he 
here   said  to    be  'Aycvijroc,   "  uncreated  ;^^   he    declaring  the 
Platonir<ts  thus  to  have  affirmed  the  second  and  third  hypostases 
of   their  trinitv  not  to  be   creatures,  but  uncreated.     Which 
signal  testimonv  of  Athanasius  conceminff  the  Platonic  trinity, 
is  a  great  vindication   of  the  same.      We  miglit  further  ana 
St.  Austin's*  confession  also,*  that  God  the  Fatlicr,  and  God  the 
Son,  were  by  the  Platonists  acknowledged  in  like  manner,  as  by 
the  Christians ;  though  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  observes 
some  difference  betwixt   Plotinus  and  Porphyrius,  in  that  the 
former  did  postponere  animaj  naturam  paterno  intellectui,  the 
latter  interponeri' ;  '*  Plotinus  ilid  j)ostpone  his  Psyche,  or  soul, 
after  the  paternal  Intellect ;  but  Porpliyrius  interponed  it  betwixt 
the  Father  an<l  the   Son,  as  a  middle  between  both."     It  \va3 
before  observed,  that  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  affiniieth  nothing 
to  be  wantiufr  to  the  Platonic  trinitv,  but  onlvthat  Ilomo-oujiote? 
of  his  and  some  otlicr  fathers  in  tliat  affe,  that  thev  should  not 
only  all  be  Gtnl,  or  uncreated,  but  also  three  co-equal  individunls, 
under  the  same  ultimate  species,  as  three  individual  men:  he 
conceiviuiT  that   f!:railual  subordination   that   is  in   the  Platonic 
trinity,  to  be  a  certain  tang  of  Arianism.     Nevertheless,  he  thu3 
coneliuleth,*   II\i)i'  ouk-  iiyv6i}Ktv  oXorooTrwg  to   ciA7)0ec*  ''That 
Plato  notwith.^tandinfr  was  not  altofxether  i^orant  of  the  truth, 
but  that  he  had  the  knowledge  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God, 
as  likewise  of  the  IIolv  tiht>st,  called  bv  him  Psyche;  and  that 
he  would  liave  every  way  expressed  himself  rightly,  had  he  not 
been    afraid  of    Anitus  and    Melitus,    and    that    poison   which 
Socrates  drunk."     Xow,  whether  this  were  a  fault  or   no  in  the 
Platonists,  that  they  did  notsujjposc  tlieir  hy[x>stase3  to  be  three 

'  On  tlioe  wiirds.  nyh'viiroc  and  ayh-tjroQ.  ir.n\  on  tln'ir  varied  signification  and 
di>tiTu'ti'»T).  a**  well  w*  sMionyiiimis  use,  in  ancii-nt  ('liri*»ti:iTi  writers,  cimstult  the  ojpioui 
uimI  iTiniitf  cinnnieiitary  of  Dion,  lVlii\ius,  Du^mat.  Tiieol,  torn.  2.  Do  Trini)aU',  lib. 
o.  c.ij).  1.  «Vo.  p.  -70.  .\i'.  ^ 

'    IK-  Civ.tatf  Ik-i.      [F/1).  10.  cap.  '2:'..] 

^  De  Civitate  I)fi.  lil».  10.  oap.  '2.\.  ijn  tlii:*  pnasnge  of  St.  Augustine  we  have  «3i»- 
cour?*4Hl  at  sonn;  lon;;t}i  ahuve,  and  have  shown  that  he  misapprehended  the  meuningof 
tiie  riatonistH  on  the  niiildle  nature  of  tlie  thinl  principle. 

*  Adv.  Julianum,  lib.  1.  p.  'S4, 
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individuals  under  the  same  ultimate  species,  we  leave  to  others  to 
judge.  We  mieht  here  add  the  testimony  of  Chalcidius,  because 
he  is    unquestionably   concluded   to   have   been  a    Christian;* 

•  Of  this  opinion,  besides  Dr.  Cudworth,  are  many  most  eminent  and  learned  men, 
enumerated  by  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.   Latin,  lib.  .3.  cap.  7.  p.  554.  who  himself 
also  not  only  adopts  it,  but  also  professedly  endeavours  to  show  throughout  his  Aimota- 
tions  on  Chalcidius,  that  this  philosopher  was  wholly  imbued  with  Christian  precepts. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  not   a  few  others  who  hold   this  erudite  interpreter  of 
Plato  to  have  adhered  to  the  religion  of  Plato,  and  not  to  have  passed  over  to  the 
ranks  of  the   Christians.     Not  long  ago,  a  learned    writer    [(juzetus,  according  to 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latin.  Med.  iEvi.  p.  10.3*2.  where  he  states  it  to  be  his  purpose  to 
examine  into  the  matter  some  other  time]  put  forth  in  P.  des  Molets  Memoires  de 
Litterature,  torn.  1.   par.  I.  p.  138.  a  Dissertation  on  Chalcidius,  wherein  he  warmly 
supports  this  opinion  :  although  the  author  brings  forward  scarcely  any  thing  new,  and 
does  not  prove  Chalcidius  to  have  been  a  Pagan  so  much  as  expose  the  weakness  of 
the  arguments  of  those  who  rank  him  among  Christians.     For  myself,  I  adopt  the 
views  of  neither  party,  but  consider  Chalcidius  to  have  been,  like  many  Platonists  of 
that  period,  an  eclectic,  who  did  not  approve  entirely  either  of  the  Pagan  or  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  compounded  a  sort  of  religion  out  of  both,  or  selected  from  each 
what  he  held  to  be  true,  and  repudiated  the  rest.     To  those  who  are  actjuainted  with 
the  bistor}-  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  it  is  well  known  that  among 
the  philosophers  of  that  period  there  vrere  some  who  took  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
mediator  as  it  were  between  the  Christians  and  Pagans,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
a  sort  of  harmony  of  the  two  religions  :  to  which  class  if  1  show  Chalcidius  to  have 
belonged,  I  fimcy  1  shall  be  doing  a  not  altogether  unprofitable  service.     For  we  can 
scarcely  know  what  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  authority  of  any  witness,  till  we 
have  first  of  all  ascertained  his  religion.     Wherefore,  as  we  have  sometimes  iKrcasion 
to  make  use  of  Chalcidius'  testimony  in  matters  of  no  small  moment,  it  is  manifestly 
our  interest  to  know  to  what  religion  he  belonged.     I  shall  first,  therefore,  adduce  the 
arguments  of  the  most  erudite  J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  con- 
siders Chalcidius  is  to  be  rankeil  among  the  professors  of  Christianity,  collecteii  from 
his  Annotations  on  that   writer,  and   interspersing  the  observations  of  others,  shall 
examine   into  the  force  of    each:     afterwards,   I  shall  point  out  such   traces  as   1 
have  met  with  in  Chalcidius  of  a  superstition   foreign  to  the  discipline  of  Christ  ; 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  this  man  was  thoroughly  neither  a  Pagan  nor  a  Christian, 
but   intermediate  between   both.       But    lest   the  ambiguity    of  the  word   (Christian 
should  occasion  any  obscurity  in  this  disputation,  I  shall  here  state  in  the  outset,  that  I 
call  him  a  Christian  who  ho\ds  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  divinely 
mspired,  confesses  Christ  to  be  the  sole  Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  and  in  short, 
adopts  all  those  dogmas  in  which  all  sects  of  Christians  put  faith,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  rejects  every  thing  which  tends  to  weaken  or  subvert  the  firbt  foundations  of 
Christianity.     But  a  Pagan  I  call  one  who  believes  in  many  gods,  and  holds  that  these 
gods  are  to  be  worshipped;  who  denies  Christ  to  be  the  only  Saviour,  and  despises  and 
repudiates  the  books  which  Christians  consider  divine,  or  even  inculcates  such  doctrines 
as  would  necessarily  lead  to  conclusions  of  Jlhe  kind.     The  reason  why  I  adopt  such 
wide  definitions  in  this  question  will  be  easily  understood  by  every  intelligent  man 
conversant  with  these  matters.     If  it  be  made  appear,  therefore,  that  neither  of  these 
definitions  applies  to  Chalcidius,   it  will  be  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  neither 
Christians  nor  Pagans  can  claim  this  philosopher  exclusively  to  themselves. 

I.  Chalcidius  calls  the  Jews  a  more  holy  sect.  Quod  quidem,  says  he,  cap.  4. 
sect.  54.  p.  299.  verum  esse  testatur  eminens  qutedam  doctrina  secta  sanctioris  et  in 
comprehensionc  divinae  rei  prudentioris,  quae  perhibet  Deum,  absoluto  illustratoque 
sensili  mundo,  genus  humanum  instituentem,  corpus  quidem  ejus,  parte  hunii  fumta, 
juxta  banc  effigiem  sdificasse  formassetjue,  vitam  vero  eidem  ex  con  vex  is  acctrnisse 
corlestibus,  "  Which  is  proved  to  be  true  by  an  eminent  doctrine  of  that  more  holy, 
and  in  the  comprehension  of  divine  matters  more  prudent  sect,  whiph  says,  that  God 
having  finished  and  adorned  the  sensible  world,  in  making  man,  took  a  portion  of 
earth  and  formed  his  body  according  to  this  image,  but  gave  him  life  from  heaven." 
The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Jews,  is  considered  by  Fabricius  to  be  a  sign  of 
Christian  sentiments :  Judsos,  says  he,  sanctioris  sects  titulo  non  appellaturus  fuisset, 
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though  his  language  indeed  be  too  much  paeanioal,  when  he  calls 
the  three  divine  hypostases,  a  chief,  a  second,  and  a  third  God  :* 
Istius  rci  dispositio  talis  mente  concipienda  est ;  origpnem  quidem 

nisi  Christian  us,  **  Had  he  not  been  a  Christian,  be  wonid  not  hsTe  calM  the  Jem  bj  thi 
title  of  more  lioly  sect.'^    I  consider  however,  that  there  ii  not  to  much  in  tbb  bubs 
as  the  excellent  writer  supposes.     For,  although  I  grant  it  to  be  a  proof  that  Chaki* 
dius  was  not  wholly  enslaved  by  pagan  superstition,  inasmach  as  he  praisei  a  Bttka 
held  in  the  greatest  detestation  by  Uie  Pagans ;  still,  we  cannot,  I  think,  inftr  iimB  it 
that  lie  was  altogether  deroted  to  Christian  principles.     For  I  see  no  reason  why  t 
Platonic  ]ihiIosopher  who  believes  in  God  and  in  his  prondenoe  otct  human  afiuOi 
may  not  suppose  a  portion  of  divine  and  true  wisdom  to  have  been  formerly  in  Moss^ 
and  at  the  same  time  repudiate  Christ  and  his  doctrine.     A  sort  of  friendship  had  loof 
a;;o  grown  up,  especially  in  £lg}'pt,  between  the  Jews  and  the  philosophers  who  eslisd 
themselves  followers  of  Plato.     The  Jews  who  studiej  philosophy,  did  not  scrapie  to 
adopt    the  institutes  of  Plato,  and  lest  this  might  appear  to  be  done  agaiaat  the 
authority  of  Mosos,  not  only  sought  for  traces  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  in  Mom' 
writings,  but  aiHrmed  also  that  Plato  had  borrowed  a  great  portion  of  them  from  Mosn. 
For  evidence  of  this,  consult  Philo,  an  author  read  by  Chalcidius,  and  on  Mhmt 
philosophy  we  have  discoursed  above,  cap.  13.  sect  266.  p.  381.     Among  the  Plato> 
nists,  doubtless,  there  were  some  who  considered  this  not  to  be  incredibte:  to  which 
numl)er  I  suspect  Chalcidius  to  have  belonged,  who  so  often  appeals  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  Hebrews.     And  even  the  present  passage  supplies  me  with  two  thmgs  aot  s 
little  confirmatory   of  this  opinitm.     I.    As  Chalcidius  was  not  ^orant  that  the 
Christians  agreed  with  the  Jews  in  attributhig  divine  authority  to  Moses,  it  is  stiange 
he  cites  only  Hebrew,  and  not  also  Christian  testimonies.     Learned  men  who  hive 
read  Chalcidius,  nre  aware  that  his  work  is  addressed  to  a  Christian,  whoever  he  vu, 
nametl  Osius.     His  discourse,  therefore,  would  have  had  much  greater  weight  with 
this  man,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating,  if  he  had  asserted  that  both  Hebrews 
and  Christians,  as  acknowledging  the  divine  authority  of  Moses,  approached  closelv  to 
the  doctrine  of  Plato.     Nevertheless,  he  quotes  to  this  Christian  only  Hebrew  testi- 
monies ;  which  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  did  not  think  so  fiivourably  of  the  Christians  si 
of  the  Jews,  whose  philosophy  he  held  to  be   in'  accord.mce  with  the  precepts  of 
Plato.     2.  The  opinion  hert>  attributed  by  Qialcidius  t)  the  ilebrews  is  not  Mosei*, 
but  that  of    certain  Jews  who  interpreted   Moses  according  to  the  sense  of  Plato. 
Thus  he  asserts  a  twofold  soul    in  man  :  one  vitai  and  the  other  rational.     The 
former  he  tells  us  was  derived  from  God,  when  he  formed  man,  from  the  stars  and 
heavenly  bodies,  and  placed  in  man  ;  the  latter  was  breathed  into  him  afterwards  by 
the  same  Creator,  from   himself  or  from  his  own  nature.     Postque,  says  he,  (Deum 
Hohraei  docent)  intimis  ejus  (hominis  nimirum  rccessibus)  inspirationem  proprio  flutu 
iiitimnsse,  "  And  afterwards  that  God  breathed  into  his  (mon^s)  inmost  recesses  an  in- 
Bpimtion  by  his  own  breath."     Compare  cap.  9.  sect.  *217.   p.  357.  and  cap.   13.  sect. 
2i>8.  p.  388.     This  philosophy  of  a  double  soul,  one  derived  from  the  stars,  the  other 
from  God  himself,  would  be  in  vain  looked  for  in  the  writings  of  Moses.     From  which 
it  is  easy  to  undersUind  that  Chalcidius  had  not  read  Moses  himself,  which  a  Christisa 
would  naturally  do,  hut  rather  had  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  the  Platonic  Jews,  espe- 
cially Philo,  in  their  interpretations  of  Moses'  doctrines.     And  that  the  Jews  l(wg 
prior  to  the  time  of  Chalcidius,  had  cherished  this  doctrine  and  ascribed  it  to  Moses, 
is  shown  both  by  many  other  things,  and  also  by  the  fact,  that  Josephua,  Antiq.  Judaic, 
lib.  1.  cap.  1.  sect.    2,  p.  6.   thus  speaks  of  the  soul  given  bv  God  to  man:   Kai 
IINKY^MA  IvfJKiv  avrtf  Kal  "^YXH'S,  "*  He  placed  in  him 'a  spirit  and  a  soul." 
In  which  words  yj/vx')  undoubtedly  means  the  natural  and   vital  wul,  and  wvcvfui 
the  rational ioul  of  Chalcidius. 

II.  From  these  remarks  my  opinion  will  be  already  Evident  as  to  the  second  aigu- 
nient  advanced  by  learned  men  in  proof  of  Chalcidius  being  a  Christian.  Chalcidius, 
in  many  places  speaks  in  laudatory  terms  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy :  the  passages 
tlieinselves  in  which  he  mentions  these  doctrines  have  been  carefully  (.*ollected  by 
Fabricius,  Bihiioth.   Latin,  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  p.  o.^j.  556.     This  they  ctmsider  would 


•  Page  277.     [Cap.  7.  sect.  186.  p.  346.  347.  Edit.  Fabricii.] 
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rerum  esse  summum  et  ineffitbilem  Deum;  post  providentiam 
ejus  secundum  Deum,  latorem  legis  utriusque  yitas  tarn 
setemsB  quam  temporarise ;  tertium  esse  porro  substantiam,  qusB 

•earoely  hare  been  done  by  him  unlets  he  had  been  a  Christian.  For  mj  part,  I 
think  othenriae,  and  am  satisfied  that  he  might  have  commended  the  Jews,  and  still 
disagreed  with  the  Christians.  Besides,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  in  appealing  to 
the  Hebrews  and  their  philosophy,  he  sometimes  attributes  to  them  dogmas  which 
are  neither  to  be  met  with  in  Moses,  nor  in  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testaxnent^: 
from  which  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  little  conversant  with  the  facts  and  opinions 
handed  down  to  the  Jews  upon  divine  authority,  that  is,  was  inddi>ted  for  what  he 
records  of  the  Hebrew  philosophy  to  the  Jewish  masten  rather  than  to  Moses.  Thus, 
cap.  IS.  sect.  298.  388.  389.  the  Hebrews,  he  informs  us,  taught:  Deum  mutis  et 
agrestibaa  animantibus  animam  rationis  expertem  ex  silva  dedisse,  **  That  God  gave  to 
the  mute  animals  of  the  field  a  soul  devoid  of  reason  from  matter.'^  Which  every 
one  knows  is  nowhere  written  by  Moses.  Cap.  7.  sect  129.  p.  328.  he  says  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrews,  astra  esse  signa  futurorom  proventuum,  **  the  stars  are  signs  of 
future  events :"  which  even  Fabridus  himself  disapproves  of,  and  denies  to  belong  to 
Moaea.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  paas  over  others  of  the  same  kind.  But  why  Chalci- 
diua,  in  writing  to  a  Christian,  liiould  have  so  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  evidence  and 
aattxirity  of  the  Jews,  will  readily  be  understood  by  those  who  are  not  unacquainted 
with  the  curcumstances  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The  later  Platonists,  as  they 
are  called,  before  Constantino  took  upon  himself  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
icligiany  hid  inflicted  various  evils  and  injuries  upon  its  professors,  and  had  not  only 
openly  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  their  writings,  but  excited  the  dvil  autho- 
nties  and  the  multitude  against  those  that  were  devoted  to  it.  Hence,  after  Constan- 
tine  bad  given  peace  and  external  security  to  the  Christian  community,  this  sect  was  in 
the  hi^iest  degree  obnoxious  to  most  Christians,  nor  could  many  of  the  prelates  easily 
persuade  theinseives  to  look  &vourably  upon  the  Platonic  name  and  discipline.  To 
svert  in  some  measure  this  odium,  ChsJcidius  no  doubt  considered  it  as  his  wisest 
coarse  to  fortify  himself  on  all  occasions  by  the  authority  of  the  Hebrews,  and  with 
Philo.  Josephus,  and  others,  for  his  guides,  to  remind  the  Christian  doctor,  Osius,  that 
tile  Platooista  inculcated  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  had  before  been  inculcated 
by  lloaee,  an  author  whom  Christians  by  universal  consent  acknowledged  to  be 
divine. 

III.  Chalddius  sometimes  quotes  the  testimony  of  Moses,  see  cap.  7.  sect  152. 
p.  836.  This  is  brought  forward  by  learned  men  0s  a  third  argument  to  show  that  this 
|ibiloeopher  was  a  follower  of  Christ  ;  with  whom  I  cannot  agree,  for  this  reason,  that 
It  Is  manifestly  possible  for  any  one  to  hold  Moses  in  high  estimation,  and  still  to  reject 
CShrist  and  his  precepts.  All  those,  indeed,  who  take  Christ  for  their  master,  must  ne^ 
cesnrily  recognise  Moses  and  his  authority  :  but  all  who  hold  Moses  to  be  divine,  do 
not  consider  themselves  obliged  to  admit  the  authority  of  Christ  also.  Besides,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  it  is  still  very  doubtful  and  uncertain  whether  Chalddius  did  hold  Moses 
to  be  a  man  divinely  inspired.  No  slight  ground  for  doubting  on  this  matter  is 
aflbrded  by  a  remarkable  passage  occurring  in  cap.  13.  sect.  274.  p.  380.  Hebrsai 
sflvam  genexatam  esse  confitentur :  quorum  sapientissimus  Moses  nonhumanafiicundia, 
aed  divina,  uiferunt^  inspiratione  vegetatus,  in  eo  libro,  qui  de  genitura  mundi  censetur, 
ab  exordio  sic  est  pro&tus,  "  The  Hebrews  acknowledge  matter  to  have  been  generated : 
the  wisest  of  whom,  Moses,  moved  not  by  human  eloquence,  but,  at  the$f9aif,hj  divine 
inn>iiation,  declared  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  on  the  generation  of  ihe  world." 
All  those  who  deny  that  Chalddius  is  to  be  ranked  among  Christians,  appeal  to  this 
passage  in  particular,  and  insist  upon  its  being  manifest  IWhu  the  phrase,  at  ihey  tajf, 
that  he  at  least  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  Moaes :  if  whidi 
were  the  case,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  exdude  him  from  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. Fabridus,  however,  has  laboured  to  show  on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  Aga- 
th»s,  and  St  Basil,  that  the  Greek  phrase,  &q  ^ot,  is  not  always  a  sign  of  doubtiAg, 
bat  used  by  Uie  best  writen  even  of  those  things  which  they  believed  to  be  most 
oertam.  See  Biblioth  Grssc.  voL  6.  Ub.  5.  cap.  5.  p.  261 .  Not  in|Chalddium,  p.  880.  But 
a^ppoaing  this  to  be  so,  stiU  this  pusage  of  Chalddius  will  not  on  that  account 
be  nee  from  all  sospidon.  For  setting  aside  that  the  illustrious  sdiolar  has  produced 
no  example  from  Latin  aotboii  to  &ow  that  the  expression,  ui  fervni,  is  usually 
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secunda  mens  intellectusque  didtiuv  quad  qiMBdam  custoB  legis 
setemsB.  His  subjectas  esse  ratiimabileB  aninuuiy  1^  obaeqaento^ 
minbtras  yard  potestates,  &c.    Eigo  samnius  'Dcob  jvbeti  ■&- 


applied  by  them  in  the  tame  wnie  m  the  Greek,  Ac  foeit  bo  one^  I  fmigiiif^  wOldaqr 
that  uiferunt  is  frequently  an  indicatioo  of  doubt  fai  the  miiid  of  the  water,  and  ef  tl» 
thing  he  it  speaking  of  being  left  undetenmiied.  And  thia  beng  nwpifatioiiafcK  ^ 
must  be  manifest  at  the  same  time,  that  then  woidi  of  Chakidiiia  admit  of  bang 
taken  in  a  twofold  sense,  and  that  both  sides  of  the  fpuation :  whether  th^  inplf 
doubt  or  aasevemtion,  may  be  maintained  fiom  them.  Hence,  it  wiU  at  unt  lie 
matter  fur  endless  controTenj,  whether  or  not  Chalddivt  believed  Ifoses  to  be 
dirinely  inspired,  nor  will  this  philosopher  erer  be  entirely  freed  from  sospiaae. 
However,  it  being  the  common  and  certainly  the  matt  ratioiial  rale  of  all  iutsfptftas 
to  understand  the  words  of  an  author  in  the  usoal  and  ordinary  eeraey  when  there  iiao 
necessity  for  the  contrary,  most  men,  I  am  afraid,  will  consider  that  tbeie  is  much  noie 
probabiiity  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  dudcidiiis  to  have  doubted,  than  of  those 
who  suppose  him  in  this  case  to  have  made  a  positiTe  affirmation. 

IV.  Somewhat  greater  stress  is  laid  by  those  who  contend  for  Chalcidioi  bsring 
been  a  Christian  on  that  striking  passage  of  his  wherein  he  qieaks  of  the  Magi,  sad  of 
the  star  which  was  seen  by  them,  cap.  7.  aec.  125.  p.  825.  Est  qnoqne  alia  asBdior 
et  yenerabilior  historia,  qua  perhibet  ortn  stellss  cnjudam  non  moiboa  mortaqps 


denundatas,  sed  descensum  Dei  TeneiabiliB  ad  hnmanss  consenrationii  leiiuuuue  ■mT' 
talinm  gratipra.  Quam  stellam  qnuin  noctnmo  itinera  saapexisKnt  CSiaidasiini 
profecto  sapientes  Tiri  et  oonsideratione  renim  onlestium  satis  exereitati,  qncmse 
dicuntur  recentem  ortum  Dei :  repertaque  ilia  majestate  pnerili  Teneratos  ease,  et  Tda 
tanto  Deo  convenientia  nuncupasse,  quae  tibi  multo  melius  sunt  comperta,  qnsm 
ceteris,  **  There  is  also  another  more  sacred  and  yenerable  historr  which  ssts  that  the 
rising  of  a  certain  star  foretold,  not  diseases  and  death,  but  the  descent  of  the  glorioof 
God  for  the  sake  of  human  salvation  and  mortal  afiairs.  Which  star  having  been 
beheld  by  the  wise  men  of  the  Chaldeans,  versed  in  the  contemplation  of  cekstisl 
things,  they  are  said  to  have  sought  for  the  recent  birth  of  God  :  and  having  found  the 
august  child,  to  have  worshipped  him,  and  presented  unto  him  gifts  suitable  to  so  grest 
a  God;  which  things  are  much  bettor  known  to  thee  than  to  others."  So  fiv  Chakidiiiii 
Hoc,  says  Fabrictus,  satis  perapictie  Christianum  se  prodit  Chalddius,  **  By  this^lhal- 
ddius  sufiidently  declares  himself  to  be  a  Christian."  Others,  however,  think  diflfer- 
ently,  and  among  these  W.  Cave,  Histor.  Litter.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  tom.  1.  p.  106,  who 
considers  that  Chalcidius*  Christianism  may  be  overthrown  even  by  this  pssnge: 
Semel  meminit  stellse  Christum  recens  natum  pnemonstrantis,  cujus  in  historia  Evan- 
gclica  fit  mentio :  de  quibus  nihiiominus  baud  satis  pro  Christiani  scriptoris  more 
hKjuitur,  **  He  makes  mention  once  of  the  star  that  foreshowed  the  recent  nativitv  of 
Christ,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  gospel  history :  of  which  matten,  however, 
he  docs  not  speak  sufficiently  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  writer."  For  myself,  I  assent 
to  neither  party,  considering  the  passage  to  be  of  little  avail  either  to  those  who  rsnk 
Chalddius  among  the  Pagans,  or  those  who  maintain  him  to  have  been  a  ChristisD. 
The  philosopher  relates  the  history  of  the  star  seen  by  the  Magi :  which  history,  hov- 
cvcr,  he  neither  rejects  nor  admits.  To  me,  however,  it  seems  probable,  I  eonfeai, 
that  had  Chalcidius  been  devoted  to  Christian  doctrines,  he  would  have  spoken  some* 
what  more  confidently  of  this  star.  If  he  had  been  writing  to  a  man  imbued  with 
pagan  superstitions  it  perhaps  might  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  make  mention  of 
this  matter  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  incur  the  censure  of  his  friend.  But  the  book  if 
addressed  to  a  Christian,  and  one  too,  as  these  very  words  intimate,  a  doctor  and 
teacher  of  the  Christians.  Why  does  he  not  therefore  freely  speak  out  his  sentimenls^ 
and  assert  that  the  sacred  volumes  have  fully  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  thishistoiy? 
But  some  one  perhaps  will  say :  Chalddius  however  calls  this  history  motv  taered  nd 
venerable,  which  he  would  hardly  have  done  if  he  had  not  considered  it  to  be  troft 
But  the  words  which  precede  suffidently  show  that  this  history  is  so  termed  by  him 
comparatively,  and  by  no  moans  simply  and  absolutely.  For  he  had  been  nairstiag 
certain  things  out  of  the  works  of  the  Egyptians  and  out  of  Homer ;  and  to  thcie 
narratives  he  prefers  this  history,  not  signifying  thereby  that  it  is  entirely  free  fhsn 
controversy,  but  merely  that  it  is  more  worthy  to  be  believed  than  the  figments  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Homer.    But  in  order  to  throw  dearer  light  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
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cundus  oidinat,  tertiuB  intimat  Anims  ver6  l^em  agiint. 
**  This  thing  is  to  be  coaceived  after  this  maimer ;  that  the  first 
original  of  things  is  the  supreme  and  ine£hble  God ;  after  his 

make  it  appear  that  Gialddius  did  not  hold  eTery  thing  to  be  tnie,  which  he  relates 
and  yet  does  not  openly  impugn  and  repudiate,  I  with  it  to  be  observed  that  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  relate  every  thing  handed  down  by  grave  and 
illostrious  authors  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  although  it  may  be  of  such  a  character 
as  not  easily  to  admit  of  being  believed.  Thk  opinion  he  openly  declares  in  the  words 
which  follow,  cap.  7.  sect.  126.  p.  326.  Plato  exponit  ea,  qun  Orpheus  et  Linus  et 
MusKus  de  divinis  potestatibus  vatidnati  sunt,  non  quo  delectaretur,  aut  crederet,  sed 
quod  tanta  esset  auctoritas  vatidnantium,  ut  iis  asKverantibus  paidus  credi  non  opor- 
teret,  **  Plato  gives  an  account  of  those  things  which  Orpheus  and  Linus  and  Mussus 
sung  on  the  divine  powers,  not  that  he  was  satisfied  with  or  believed  them,  but  because 
the  authority  of  those  poets  was  so  great,  that  on  their  asKrtion  it  was  necessary  to  pay 
no  slight  credence  to  them."  Chalddhis  therefore,  according  to  this  saying,  thought 
it  right  that  things  recorded  by  great  men,  although  appearing  to  us  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  truth,  should  nevertheless  be  related  and  expounded  by  us  in  such  a  way  as 
to  imply  that  we  believe  them.  For  although  he  speaks  only  of  what  he  considers 
Plato  to  have  done ;  still  no  one  would  say,  that  the  man  whose  sole  delight  was  in 
Plato  condemned  this  custom  of  his  master,  or  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
do  what  in  Plato  he  held  to  be  blameless.  Wherefore,  if  Chalddius  had  even  narrated 
this  histofy  of  the  Magi  so  as  to  indicate  his  own  recognition  and  approval  of  it,  still 
we  could  by  no  means  infer  from  thence  that  the  man  entertained  no  doubts  as  to  its 
truth.  For  as  this  narrative  had  come  from  men  at  that  time  held  in  vast  estimation 
and  rmpett,  and  moreover,  as  Chalddius'  book  is  addresied  to  a  man  who  was  con- 
vinced of  the  divine  origin  of  that  history,  the  laws  of  what  he  considered  to  be  phi- 
loBophioal  prudence  would  seem  to  him  to  require  that  he  should  so  relate  it  as  not  to 
to  give  the  least  ground  ibr  suspicion  that  he  harboured  any  doubts  on  the  matter. 

V  •  What  Chalddius  has  left  on  record  every  where  regarding  angels,  affords  another 
■igument  to  those  who  number  him  among  Christians.  Fabridus  does  not  deny.  Not. 
in  Chaldd.  p.  813.  that  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  the  dyytkiKbv  ykvog,  or  angels, 
even  by  those  writers  who  were  notoriously  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion  :  never- 
theless he  considers  certain  things  to  be  said  respecting  angels  by  Chalddius,  that  clearly 
indicate  a  mind  devoted  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  passage  chiefly  relied  on  by 
him  is  this,  cap.  7.  sect.  131.  p.  328.  Hujus  porro  generis  illud  est  athereum,  quod  in 
secnndo  loco  commemoravimus  positum,  quos  Hebrssi  vocant  sanctos  aogelos,  stare- 
que  eos  dicunt  ante  Dd  contemplationem  venerabiles,  summa  atque  acri  intelligentia, 

iidemque  speculatores  et  ezsequutoies,  dsmones  opinor,  tamquam  Sa^ifiovtQ 

dicti,  "  Of  this  dass,  moreover,  there  is  that  ethereal  one  which  we  have  spoken  of  as 
oocupjTing  the  second  place,  and  which  the  Hebrews  call  angels,  and  say  that  they 
stand  bc%ire  the  contemplation  of  God  venerable  and  endowed  with  consummate 

intelligence, and  also  sentinels  and  ministers,  called  demons,  I -suppose,  as  bebg 

BtaifiovtC'**  After  something  more  on  the  same  subject,  our  Platonist  proceeds  as 
follows,  sect.  132.  p.  829.  Nee  nos  terreat  nomen,  promiscue  bonis  et  improbis  podtum : 
quoniam  nee  angelorum  quidem  terret,  quum  angeli  partim  Dd  nnt  ministn,  et  qui 
ita  sunt,  sancti  vocantur :  partim  adverss  potestatis  satellites,  ut  optime  nostL  Igitur 
justa  usurpatam  penes  Grsecos  loquendi  consuetudinem  tam  sancti  sunt  damones, 

a  nam  poUuti  et  infecti,  **  Nor  let  us  be  terrified  at  the  name  applied  promiscuously  to 
)e  good  and  the  bad  ;  for  neither  does  that  of  angels  terrify  us,  as  angels  are  partly 
ministers  of  God,  and  those  who  are  so  are  called  holy ;  partly  the  minions  of  an  ad- 
vene power,  as  tiiou  knowest  right  welL  Therefore,  according  to  the  usage  of  language 
among  the  Greeks,  there  are  holy  as  well  as  polluted  and  infbcted  demonik"^  On  these 
*  /ords,  the  illustrious  man  comments  as  follows :  Ex  hoc  autem  loco  darissime  opinor 
.latere,  Cbristianum  esse  Chalddium,  qui  hsec  scribit :  nam  et  Christianam  de  angelis 
Donis  maliaque  doctrinam  diludde  proponit,  et  eam  distinguit  a  Gnecorum  consue- 
tudine,  quibui  damones  non  semper  males  spiritus  denotant,  sed  eque  late  patet  hoc 
nomen,  ut  nostris  nomen  angelorum,  **  From  this  passage  I  consider  it  to  be  most 
manifest  that  Chalddhis  who  writes  so  was  a  Christian :  for  he  both  dearly  propounds 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  good  and  bad  angels,  and  distinguishes  it  b^  a  reference  to  the 
Greek  usage,  aoooxding  to  which  demons  do  not  always  denote  evil  spirits,  the  word 
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providence,  a  second  Ghxl,  the  estftUiBlier  of  the  law  of  life  boA 
eternal  and  temporary ;  and  the  third  (which  is  ako  a  mbrtuioe^ 
and  called  a  second  Mind  or  InteUeot)  is  a  certain  keqper  of  tUi 


being  eqnallj  extensiTe  in  meaning  m  the  name  of  aafili  witk  pamArm,"    Nov  tke 
excellent  author  will  pardon  me  when  I  oonlBa  mjadf  to  be  bj  no  Boaiia  eoanaoBd 
by  this  obeenration  that  Chalcidiua  ia  to  be  onralled  among  CSuMuana.     Ha  oapauaili 
the  Chriftian  doctrine  ooiicemiog  angela*  and,  I  will  add,  approvaa  of  it  toot.    Bat  brth 
might  have  been  done  by  a  man  who  othcrwiM  had  nothing  in  oomioB  with  Ckntimi; 
For  in  the  firat  place,  this  doctrine  waa  not  at  that  time  ao  abatniae  and  raoondili  m 
to  be  known  only  to  thoae  who  were  initiatad  in  our  rel^ioo ;   neither,  in  the  aeooad 
place,  ongbt  any  one  that  adopta  and  approrea  of  the  whole  CJhiiatian  doctnoe  raped- 
ing  angeto,  to  be  necessarily  regarded  on  that  aoooont  aa  a  proftoaor  of  CSuiriiuiitj. 
For  it  is  not  one  of  the  ftmdamental  doctrinea  of  oar  religiont  and  tfaeneftue  a^|^ 
be  admitted  by  men  who  in  other  reqiecta  are  violently  oppoaed  to  the  piacepU  aad 
institutions  of  Christ.    The  Platonic  sect,  as  ereiy  one  at  all  acquainted  with  aadcat 
matteiB  must  be  aware,  had  many  things  in  common  with  the  Chriatians  :  ftr  vludi 
reason  their  principal  philoaophers  were  bold  enough  to  pretend  that  our  Sanonr  had 
borrowed  many  things  from  Plato.     Consult  Ori^,  Adv.  Ceianm,  lifaw  6.  p.  28S.  sad 
others.    To  these  belonged  the  doctrine  oonoenung  angela;  whidi,  eonaidcnd  oa  ths 
whole,  is  the  same  with  Chiistians  as  with  Platooista.    Both  acknowledted  tivt  that 
are  good  and  bad  genii ;  both  that  the  evil  genii  plot  againat  good  men  and  dwdl  k 
the  evil  and  wicked,  and  that  the  good  are  a  protection  to  the  pioua  and  aie  the 
messengers  of  Grod.    What  first  separated  the  two  sects  waa  the  difierenoe  of  woidi  fay 
which  they  explained  their  respective  opinions.    For  the  Platonists,  with  Plato  Ibr 
their  guide,  used  the  name  iaiuttp  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to  apply  it  both  to  good  and 
bad  genii :  which  custom  of  tfieixs  is  here  excused  by  Chalodius  to  Osius.    Bat  tbe 
Christians,  following  the  authority  of  sacred  writ,  always  employed  the  word  lai^Mv 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  designated  by  it  only  the  evil  geniL     See  Origen,  Adv.  Celaom, 
lib.  5.  p.  234.     In  process  of  time,  however,  after  the  Christian  relig^  had  tskn 
deeper  root  in  the  world,  the  Platonista  themselves  chose  to  adopt  the  Christian  oHge 
rather  than  retain  the  more  extensive  meaning  of  the  word  iaifuitv.    On  this  we  htre 
the  testimony  of  St.  Augustine,  De  Civitato  Dei,  lib.  9.  cap.  19.  p.  178.  torn.  7.  opp. 
Nos  autem,  sicut  scripture  loquitur,  secundum  quam  Christumi  sumus,  angelos  qoidem 

partim  bonos,  partim  malos,  nunquam   vero  bonos  dcmonea  legimua. £t  hsnc 

loqucndi  consuetodinem  in  tantum  populi  usquequaque  sequuti  sunt,  ut  coram  etism, 
qui  Pagani  appellantur,  et  deos  multos  ac  dsmones  colendos  ease  oontendunt,  nollu 
fere  sit  tam  litteratus  et  doctus,  qui  audeat  in  laude  vel  servo  suo  dicere :  danaooein 
babes :  sed  cuilibet  hoc  dicere  voluerit,  non  se  aliter  acdpi,  quam  male  dicere  volniaM, 
dubitare  non  possit,  **  Now  we,  keeping  to  the  language  of  scriptore,  according  to  which 

we  are  Christians,  read  of  angels  both  good  and  bed,  but  never  of  good  demons. 

And  the  nations  everywhere  have  so  far  followed  this  custom,  that  scarcely  one  of 
those  even  who  are  called  Pagans,  and  who  contend  for  the  worship  of  many  gods  and 
demons,  is  so  learned  as  to  dare  to  praise  even  his  own  servant  by  saying  to  bun :  Thoo 
hast  a  demon  ;  not  doubting  but  that  to  whomsoever  he  should  think  proper  to  say  m, 
he  would  not  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  meaning  to  speak  ill  of  him."  Add 
cap.  14.  p.  155.  And  such  being  the  case,  I  consider  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  6ct 
of  any  Platonist  understanding,  and  explaining  and  commending  the  Christian  dqgms 
concerning  angels  is  of  little  or  no  weight  tow^ds  proving  his  attachment  to  the  Chxii- 
tian  religion.  A  little  after  the  words  we  have  hitherto  been  '^*»'^mng,  Chalddios 
calls  the  evil  genii  fallen  angel* ;  which  learned  men  take  to  be  a  sign  of  his  being 
well  versed  in  the  language  of  scripture,  as  the  same  term  occurs  in  the  EjHStle  <? 
Jude,  vcr.  6.  and  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  But  the  words  themselves  show  that  it  is  altogether 
uncertain  whether  this  Platonist  borrowed  the  name  from  the  sacred  volume  or  fion 
some  other  source ;  it  being  well  known  that  malignant  spirits  were  so  desjjgnated  hj 
others  also,  besides  Christian  writers.  I  shall  quote  the  very  passage  from  cspw  7. 
■ect.  134.  p.  330.  which  seems  to  me  to  refute  nther  than  assist  those  who  mske 
Chalcidius  to  have  been  a  Christian:  Hos  quidam  et  hujusmodi  damones  proprie 
Yocant  deterlares  angelot,  quibus  nulla  qu«8tio  referenda  est  super  nomine,  **  Theie 
nnd  suchlike  demons  some  properly  call  fallen  angeU^  with  whom  no  question  is  to  be 
■tarted  introspect  to  the  name." ; 
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eternal  law.  Under  these  three  are  rational  souls,  subject  to 
that  law,  together  with  the  ministerial  powers,  &c.  So  tioat  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  God  oommands,  the  second  orders,  and  the 

y  I.  The  temaining  arguments  brought  forward  hy  learned  men  in  proof  of  Chalci* 
diu8  having  been  imbued  with  Christian  principles,  are  silt  less  moment.  He  makes 
mention,  cap.  7.  sect.  174.  p.  343.  of  the  dwine  law.  Nob  yero,  sajrs  he,  divinam  legem 
lequento,  repetemus  ab  exordio,  digesto  ordine,  quae  de  &to  Plato  y^tatis  ipsius 
instinctu  (ut  mihi  quidem  videtur)  loquutus  est,  '*  But  we,  following  the  divine  law, 
shall  repeat  from  the  beginning,  in  digested  order,  what  Plato,  inspired  (I  consider) 
hj  truth  itself,  has  said  of  fiite.^  In  these  words  they  suppose  the  divine  kiw  to  mean 
the  holp  scripture.  Etiam  hoc  loco,  says  Fabricius,  Christianum  Chalcidius  profitetur, 
refotatoque  fiito  astrologico,  divinam  praefert  legem,  hoc  est  sacra  scripture  de  provi- 
dentia  divina  res  humanas  moderante  certissimam  doctrinam,  **  Even  in  this  passage 
Chalcidius  professes  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  having  shown  the  follacy  of  the 
astrological  fote,  prefers  the  divine  law,  that  is,  that  most  certain  doctrine  of  scripture 
concerning  divine  providence  controling  human  af&iis."  But  I  am  either  altogether 
mistaken,  or  the  divine  law  in  this  passage  by  no  means  denotes  sacred  writ.  In  the 
first  place,  if  what  the  illustrious  scholar  supposes  were  the  case,  Chalcidius*  discourse 
would  be  manifestly  foolish  and  absurd.  For  he  would  say  this :  Ego,  viam  mihi 
monstnintibus  sacris  litteris,  Platonis  de  feto  sententiam  enarrabo,  "Following  the 
path  pointed  out  by  scripture,  I  shall  explain  Plato's  opinion  respecting  fete."  Let 
others,  if  they  are  able,  inform  us  how  Plato^  doctrine  of  fete  can  be  explained  by 
the  authority  of  scripture :  to  me  it  is  altogether  incomprehensible.  Again,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  disputation  on  fete,  he  aidduces  not  a  single  testimony  from  scripture 
in  order  to  show  and  illustrate  Plato's  opinion.  Hence,  if  the  divine  law  meant  the 
sacred  writ  of  Christians,  he  would  bare  said  absolutely  nothing,  and  would  not  have 
foUiUed  his  promise.  Lastly,  Chalcidius  himself  is  his  own  best  interpreter,  and  clearly 
indicates  what  he  means  by  the  divine  law,  sect  175.  p.  843.  Sequitur  banc  provlden- 
Uam  fetum  :  dhina  lea  promulgata  intelligentia  sapienti  modulamine  ad  rerum 
omnium  gubernationem,  **  This  providence  is  followed  by  fete,  the  divine  law  promul- 
gated by  the  wise  regulation  of  intelligence  for  the  government  of  all  things.^  And 
afterwards,  sect.  178.  p.  844.  Talis  est,  opinor,  etiam  lex  ilia  cmletliiy  qu»  fetum 
vocatur,  sciscens  hominibus  honesta,  prohibens  contraria,  "  Such  in  my  opinion  is  that 
heavenly  law  called  fete,  which  points  out  things  honourable  to  men,  and  prohibits  the 
contrary."  With  Chalcidius  then  the  divine  law  iafale ;  but  fete,  as  fer  as  it  pertains 
to  man,  is  nothing  else  with  him  but  right  reason,  as  the  latter  words  show  beyond  all 
controversy,  or  the  law  qf  nature,  by  the  light  of  which  mortals  know  what  is  just  and 
unjust.  'The  meaning,  therefore,  of  his  woMs  is  this :  Nos  vero,  recta  sanaque  ratione 
duce,  Platonis  de  feto  decreta  explanabimus,  **  But  we,  with  right  reason  for  our 
guide,  shall  explain  Plato's  doctrine  on  fete." 

VII.  Lastly,  it  is  reckoned  also  among  the  signs  of  Chalcidius'  leaning  to  Christian 
tenets,  that  he  sometimes  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  scripture.  Cap.  1 8.  sect.  275. 
p.  381.  Quod  autem  coelum,  quamve  terram  scriptura  loquatur,  intelhgendum,  "  But 
we  must  undentand  of  yrhai  heaven  or  of  what  earth  the  scripture  speaks."  A  h'ttle 
after :  Aliud  igitur  verum  cceluro,  et  aliud  quiddam  esse  soliditatem,  scriptura  testatur, 
'*  Scripture  therefore  testifies  that  the  true  heaven  is  one  thing,  and  solidity  something 
else."  They  add  also,  that  in  the  same  place  he  calls  Moses  a  prophet.  For  my  part 
I  consider  neither  of  the  two  to  be  of  any  weight.  Of  Moses  I  have  already  spoken 
above.  In  my  opinion,  a  man  unquestionably  may  call  Moses  a  prophet,  and  still  not 
profess  the  Christian  feith.  And  the  word  scripture  is  continually  in  the  mouth  even 
of  those  who  openly  repudiate  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  when  they  are  discussing 
matters  pertaining  to  Christians.  It  occurs  hundreds  of  times  in  Spinosa^  Tractatus 
Theologica-politicus,  and  yet  no  one  on  that  account  would  rank  this  man  among 
Chri8tians.---Such  are  the  chief  grounds  upon  which  learned  men  profess  themselves  to 
be  led  to  a  fevourable  opinion  ^  Chalddius^  religion.  For  my  own  part,  conceding  it 
to  be  manifest  from  them  that  this  philosopher  did  not  belong  to  the  enemies  of 
Christians  and  to  the  superstitious  worshippers  of  many  gods,  still  I  deny  that  they  are 
of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  us  in  placing  him  among  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
fiuth. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  pavages  from  Chalcidius' 
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third  executes.  But  soiiLi  are  Babjeoi  to  the  law."  WImn 
Chalcidiusy  though  Beeming  indeed  rather  more  a  PlaioniBt  tba 
a  Christian,  yet  acknowled^;eth  no  aiick  beinge  aa  Honadei  and 


book,  which  are  indicatire  of  a  man  itill  ■fani|g^iig  in  the  moat  InlaDat 
inculcating  opinions  altogether  hoftile  to  CSiriitian  praoepta.  In  thii  daa  of 
I  Bhall  by  no  means  include  thoae  whidi.  althoogh  deviating  entiralj  ftnoi  the  nie  ti 
■cripturc,  are  nevertheleH  not  thoroughly  mbveniTe  of  the  rttj  fiMmdatiaM  of  CUi- 
tianity  and  were  formerly  eapooted  by  men  who  aiw  welt  known  to  ham  fived  taA 
died  in  the  Christian  fiuth.  Of  this  und  is  the  dogma  oonoetning  thie  eCaraiiy  of  the 
world,  of  which  in  more  [wiwgwi  than  one  he  dnriy  indicatea  his  appnmd.  Set 
cap.  1.  sect  23.  p.  284.  285.  Mondns  sensUia.  layi  he,  among  otlier  thmi,  tit  opai 
Dei:  origo  igitur  ejus  caussatiTa,  non  iemporaiia.  Sic  mundna,ienBlli  lieetetedf- 
poreus,  a  Deo  tamen  fiictus  atque  institutus,  SBtemos  est,  "  The  aenaiUe  world  u  tin 
work  of  God :  its  origin  therelbra  is  causative  not  temporary*  nna  the  wnrid»  aKbom^ 
sensible  and  corporeal,  yet  being  made  and  podnoed  by  God,  is  etemaL"  In  ansdnr 
passage,  cap.  13.  lect  281.  p.  388.  the  opmion  of  Aristotle,  qui  mnndnn  diiit  mt 
sine  genitura  et  sine  interitu,  **  who  asserted  the  world  to  be  without  gcneistiaa  ssd 
without  corruption,*^  is  affirmed  by  him  to  be,  et  nobilem  ct  praidamm,  ct  ad  Pb- 
tonici  dogmatis  coosiderationem  satis  acoommodatam,  "  noble  and  eiedlent,  aod  nS- 
dently  accommodated  to  the  consideration  of  the  Platonic  dogma.**  BmA  iko  sre  Ui 
opinions  on  souls  migrating  from  one  body  to  another,  and  paaing  thnngi  vniMi 
bodies,  cap.  7.  sect.  195.  p.  349.  on  souls  existing  before  the  bodies,  cap.  9.  seeL  171 
p.  860.  on  the  soul  of  the  world,  cap.  1.  sect.  26.  p.  285.  on  the  aouls  of  men  bog 
generated  from  the  divine  nature  itself,  cap.  1.  secL  23.  p.  284.  and  the  like.  AU  then 
dogmas  argue  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  genuine  and  unadulteimted  rehgioa  of  Chmt, 
and  yet  they  do  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  Christian  in  the  sense  above^mentioDed. 
Wherefore  we  shall  dismiss  them  entirely  from  this  disputation,  being  detennined  to 
confine  ourMlves  to  those  dogmas  of  his  which  will  not  admit  of  his  being  csUed  s 
Christian  even  in  the  wider  acceptation  of  the  term. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  hold  it  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  tint 
Chalcidius,  while  he  so  often  quotes  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  Solomon,  Moms,  never 
once  appeals  to  any  of  the  divine  authors  of  the  new  covenant,  although  having  so- 
merous  oppmtunitics  of  doing  so;  that  he  in  no  one  instance  mentions  the  name  of 
Christ;  and  lastly,  that  in  writing  to  a  Christian  Doctor  he  doea  not  let  fiill  ssiogie 
word  indicative  of  his  being  a  professor  of  the  Christian  fiuth.  This  philosopher  ins 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  Christian  religion  had  prevailed  over  the  gods  of  the  nstiont, 
and  was  addressing  his  book  to  a  man  to  whose  keeping  this  religion  was  intrasted. 
Why  therefore  does  he  give  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  being  a  follower  of  thoie 
rites  which  at  that  time  were  sanctioned  by  the  support  of  emperors  ?  When  a  msn 
has  nothing  whatever  to  lose,  but  everything  to  hope,  firom  declaring  himself  to  be 
devoted  to  a  certain  religion,  and  moreover  has  excellent  and  Tarious  opportunitirt  of 
testifying  his  sentiments,  if,  notwithstanding,  he  so  acts  as  though  he  were  altogether 
ignorant  of  that  religion,  he  condemns  himself  by  his  own  sileno^  and  proves  thst  he 
hoB  no  part  nor  share  in  it 

Another  argument  for  thinking  unfiivourahly  of  Chalcidius'  religion  is  afforded  by 
what  he  says  in  many  places  of  the  three  principles  of  things :  which  1  am  the  mote 
anxious  should  be  carefully  attended  to  because  Dr.  Cud  worth  numbers  this  philoso^jer 
among  those  authors  from  whom  we  may  learn  the  affinity  existing  between  the  rls- 
tonic  and  Christian  Trinity.  I  shall  first  cite  those  passages  on  &e  sulgect  that  sre 
more  striking  than  the  rest,  and  shall  then  offer  some  comments  in  illustration.  The 
most  remarkable  one  occurs  cap.  7.  sect.  174.  p.  343.  Prindpio  cuncta,  qu«  sunt, 
et  ipsum  mundum  contineri  regique,  prindpnliter  quidem  a  summo  Deo,  qm  est  sum- 
mum  bonum,  ultra  omnem  sub^ntiam  omnemque  naturam,  existimatione  intellecta- 
que  melior,  quam  cuncta  expetunt,  quum  ipse  sit  plene  (probably  plenus)  perfodioois, 
et  nuUius  societatis  indigus :  de  quo  plum  did  nunc,  exorbitare  est :  deinde  a  provi- 
dentia,  que  est  post  ilium  summum  secunds  eminentie,  quam  vovv  Grsed  vocsnt 
Est  autcm  intelli^ibilis  essentia  asmule  bonitatis  propter  indcfiessam  ad  snmmum  Deom 
converdonem  :  e^ue  ei  ex  illo  bonitatis  haustus,  quo  tam  ipsa  omatur,  quam  cetera, 
qua;  ipso  auctore  honestantur.  Hanc  igitur  Dd  voluntatem  tamque  sapientem  tnteism 
rerum  omnium   Providentiam  homines  vocant,  non,  nt  plerique  exiitimant,  ideo 
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Noes;  but  only  three  divine  hypostaseSy  and  under  them  rational 
•oola.  But  we  shall  conclude  with  the  testimony  of  Theodoret 
in  his  book  De  Principio :  T^v  liXarwvoQ  ^dvoiav  avavriaaovTBc 

fieUuD,  qum  pacurrit  in  Tidendo  atque  intelligendo  proTentus  futuroa,  led  quia  pro- 
frium  ert  dinnc  mentis  intelligeie,  qui  est  proprius  mentis  actus,  et  est  mens  jDei 

dcna.  •  •  .  .  Sequitar  banc  profidentiam  fiitum Obsequitur  huic  ea,  qusB 

secunda  mens  didtur,  id  anima  mundi  tripartita,  ut  supra  comprebensum  est :  ut  si  quis 
pcrtt  fagialataris  animam  legem  vooet,  "  In  the  first  place,  that  all  things  in  existence, 
and  eren  the  world  itseli^  are  contained  and  goTemed  prindpallj  by  the  supreme  God; 
vbo  is  the  sopreme  good,  transcending  all  substance  and  all  nature,  superior  to  thought 
Bad  intellect,  whom  all  things  desire,  as  he  is  full  of  perfection,  and  in  want  of  no 
soeieky  ;  of  whom  it  is  superfluous  to  say  more  at  present :  secondly,  by  providence, 
which  is  of  the  second  eminence  next  to  the  supreme,  which  the  Greeks  oUl  voDc.  It 
is  the  intelligible  essence  of  emulous  goodness,  because  of  an  unwearied  confersion  to 
the  supreme  God  ;  and  it  has  fh>m  him  a  delibation  of  goodness,  by  which  it  is  itself 
adorned,  as  well  as  other  things,  which  are  beautified  by  its  agency.  Therefore,  this  will 
oC  God  and  wise  protection  of  all  things,  mankind  call  Providence,  not,  as  most  men 
snppoae,  because  it  goes  before  in  seeins  and  understanding  future  events,  but  because 
to  nnderatand  which  is  the  proper  action  of  mind,  is  a  property  of  the  divine  mind, 

and  is  the  eternal  mind  of  God Thb  providence  is  followed  by  fiite.  .  .  .  • 

And  this  is  obeyed  by  what  is  called  the  second  mind,  that  is  the  tripartite  soul  of  tiie 
world,  as  is  comprehended  above ;  just  as  if  any  one  should  call  law  the  soul  of  a  wise  le- 
gialalor."  Another  passage,  on  precisely  the  same  subject,  occurs  cap.  7.  sect.  186.  p.  346, 
S47.  which  I  shall  not  quote  here  as  it  has  already  been  given  by  Dr.  Cudworth.  The 
icmaining  sayings  of  the  kind  are  much  less  copious  and  explicit  than  these,  and  there- 
tan  to  av<nd  unnecessary  prolixity,  shall  be  passed  over.  Now  these  statements  of 
Qialodius  respecting  the  three  principles  of  things,  if  they  do  not  prove  him  to  have 
been  totally  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion,  at  least  show  us  that  he  cannot  with  any 
i«Bftice  be  cUtsed  in  the  number  of  Christians  properly  so  called.  In  the  fiist  place,  it 
18  an  evidence  of  the  badness  of  his  cause  that  in  discoursing  of  these  principles, 
although  he  congratulates  himself  wonderfully  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Hebrews, 
he  never  once  mentions  cither  the  Christum  Trinity,  or  the  Son,  or  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  philosopher  must  have  known  that  the  Christians  of  that  period  asserted  the 
dogmas  of  Plato  on  the  three  principles  to  be  closely  allied  to  their  own  doctrine  on 
the  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  that  any  one  would  necessarily  gain  great  &vour 
with  roost  of  them  who  should  endeavour  to  prove  and  substantiate  tliis  affinity.  Un- 
doubtedly, therefore,  had  he  been  tinctured  with  Christian  precepts,  he  would  have 
availed  himself  of  so  fevourable  an  opportunity  to  show  that  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Plato  were  either  the  same  as  those  inculcated  by  Christians,  or  at  least  very  similar  to 
them,  especially  as  he  scrupled  not  in  so  many  passages  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Jews  in  confirmation  of  Plato's  opinions.  As  he  does  ndt  do  this,  however,  it  cer- 
tainly will  warrant  us  in  supposing  him  to  have  had  not  tlie  least  regard  for  the  religion 
of  Qiristians,  or  that  most  holy  dogma  of  our  discipline  respecting  the  three  persons  in 
the  divine  nature.  Again,  these  words  of  Chalcidius  concerning  three  principles  are 
evidence  of  a  vast  distinction  between  the  Trinity  of  the  Platonists  of  that  period  and 
that  of  the  Christians  ;  fiir  different  from  what  the  learned  Doctor  imagines,  who,  con- 
tenting himself  with  one  ambiguous  passage,  has  neglected  the  much  more  perspicuous 
one  which  we  have  quoti'd.  The  Christians  hold  the  three  persons  in  their  godnead  to 
be  equal  to  each  other,  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  nature  and  dignity.  But  Chalcidius, 
as  is  clear  from  the  above  passage,  so  disjoins  and  disconnects  his  three  principles  as 
entirely  to  destroy  all  equality  between  them.  Of  the  first  and  second  I  shall  speak 
presently,  and  shall  now  merely  touch  upon  the  third.  This  he  asserts  to  be  the 
seonnd  mind,  the  tripartite  soul  of  the  world,  which  obeys  fiite  or  the  divine  law. 
Consequently,  this  nature  is  altogether  different  fVom  the  two  former,  and  is  much 
iniiBrior  to  them.  For  whilst  the  two  former  natures,  the  supreme  God  and  his 
Providence  or  Reason,  are  unquestionably,  according  to  the  sense  of  Chalcidhis,  most 
limple,  wholly   devoid  of  all  concretion  and    partition,  and   lastly,   placed   above 

■  Or  rather  De  IMncipiis  or  Seimone  secundo  de  Aflectioo.  Grsecor.  Curand.  torn.  2. 
opp.  p.  496. 
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&  nXcin-cvoc  Koi  6  Nov/Lc^viocy  rpfa  foffcv  alrr&v  fIfM|KlMU  vi^ 
^pova  Koi  atSiaf  rayaOov,  ical  vovv,  nai  rov  miirr^  rqv  ^ff^xfl^ 
8v  /Lciv  iiiLiecc  Ilarlpa  koXov/icv,  Ta^atfov  ivo|(UU![ovra,  Now  ft  tv 

all  matter  and  the  world  ;  the  soul  of  the  world,  oo  the  coBtnrj.  whSA  u  IfetittM 
nature,  in  the  firtt  place  ii  diffuied  through  the  aniTcne  and  eomhnied,  m  k  wmt, 
with  matter;  secondlj,  is  made  and  oompooided  by  God  out  of  muijr  thiagi>  wikh  ii 
wholly  inconsistent  with  perfection;  and  hnUy  is  dktribttted,  at  it  wen  inlo  e 
parts,  which  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  rimpUdty  of  the  Sapreme  Being  and  Ui  i 
Chalddius  calls  the  soul  of  the  worid  InparMlf ,  and  the  ieme  hi  which  ho  mill 
the  phrase  is  clear  from  the  following  woids,  cap.  ?•  te^  142.  pi  SSS.    At  tbo  fa 
Bubrtantia  podtum  frtum  mumR  amma  ui^  tripartita  in  dirXoy^  q>hsennD.  inqns  CBB^ 
qusB  putatur  erratica,  et  in  sublnnarem  tertiam :  quamm  elatum  qoidcm  ad  soperasfid 
Atropon,  mediam  Clotho,  imam  Ladieain :  Atropon,  quod  aplanea  in  nulla  Ht  defleiinat; 
Clotho  propter  Tarie  perplexam  tortnosam  Tert^pinem,  qua  piOTemunt  ca,  qwB  dhcnn 
nature  devius  motus  importat ;  Lacbenn  vero,  quasi  sottitam  id  mnnasi  nt  onus 
predictarum  opera  effectusque  suscipiat,  "  But  the  frte  plaoed  in  aahatance  mUtmmd 
qf  the  world,  dirided  by  a  threefold  division  into  the  dwXayqc  spben^  and  dnl 
which  is  supposed  to  be  erratic,  and  the  third  or  sublunary :  of  whidi  the  one  dcratel 
to  the  highest  regions  is  called  Atropoo,  the  middle  Clotho,  and  tho  lowtat,  Lacheai: 
Atropos,  because  the  aplanea  is  sufciect  to  no  deflexion ;  doCho,  oo  aeoooat  sf 
the   variously  perplexed  and  tortuous  winding,  from  whidi  proceed  those  ttdogi 
which  tiie  irregular  motion  of  difenified  nature  produces;  bat  Lacheais,  ftem  ba^ 
as  it  were,  allotted  the  office  of  receiving  all  the  works  and  ellccta  of  the  aiae> 
mentioned.**    If  which  were  true,  the  universe  would  be  inhabited  not  so  much  bj  om 
as  by  three  souls,  of  a  totally  distinct  nature.    For  as  those  three  regions  of  the  vorid 
here  spoken  of  are  altogether  different  in  nature  and  constitution :  ao  they  eadi  wooM 
require  a  soul  distinct  in  office  and  nature  from  the  other  souls.     This  same  sool  of  the 
world,  Chalcidius  having  Plato  for  his  guide  tells  us  at  great  length,  is  concreted  sod 
compounded  of  the  divisible  and  the  indivisible,  that  is,  of  the  essence  of  God  himsdf, 
and  of  matter  and  the  elements  of  things.    Out  of  much  that  he  says  on  the  subject 
I  shall  here  quote  that  portion  in  which  he  briefly  explains  both  the  dogma  itself  sod 
its  cause,  cap.  1.  sect.  33.  p.  288.     lata  ergo  descriptio,  que  partium,ex  qniboB  snims 
dicitur  constare,  genituram  sen  coagmeniutionem  delineat,  oetendit,  ntionem  anime 
oorporisque  conjunRi.     Quippe  corpus  animalium  quod  inspiratur  jmimi  vigore.  hsbet 
certe  superficiem,  habet  etiam  soliditatem.     Que  igitur  cum  vitali  vigore  penetntuis 
erat  tarn  superficiem,  quam  soliditatem,  timileM  aoMUatU,  simileM  eiiam  superfidii 
vires  habere  deOuit,  nquidem  paria  paribus  congreyantur,  **  Thia  descripti<Hi,  there- 
fore, which  delineates  the  generation  and  coagmentation  of  the  parts  of  which  the  sool 
is  said  to  conNst,  shows  that  reason  is  united  both  with  soul  and  body.     For  the  bodj 
of  animals  which  is  inspired  with  the  vigour  of  soul  has  sur&ce  and  it  has  also  soliditj. 
Consequently,  that  which  was  to  penetrate  with  rital  vigour  both  the  surface  snd 
solidity,  necessarily  had  powers  similar  to  the  solidity,  and  similar  also  to  the  sur&oe, 
since  like  combinte  with  like.**     Now,  no  one,  I  imsgine,  who  reads  this,  will  ventare 
to  assert  for  the  fUture  that  Chalcidius  entertained  sentiments  on  the  Trinity  similar  to 
those  of  Christians,  although  in  the  passage  here  quoted  by  the  learned  Doctor,  be 
applies  the  word  God  to  each  of  his  principles.     F>r  his  third  nature  is  separated  by  s 
vast  interval  from  the  two  former  ones.     But  lastly,  it  is  not  even  certain  whether 
Chalcidius*  three  Gods  are  three  persons  truly  so  called,  or  three  principles,  or  merelj 
three  virtues  of  God.  or  three  modes  of  conceiving  and  comprehending  one  and  the 
same  God.     There  are  certainly  those  who  maintain  the  latter  opinion.     The  third 
principle,  which  he  calls  fate,  and  the  sont  of  the  teorld,  I  shall  paas  over  far  the 
present,  and  admit  it  to  be  a  penon :  although  Chalcidius  himself  tells  us,  csp.  7. 
sect  142.  p.  333.  that  there  are  some  who  deny  that  providence  (that  la,  the  seoood 
person  of  the  divine  nature)  and  fate  are  different,  and  maintain  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same.     But  what  I  shall  now  adduce  prevents  me  saving  the  same  of  the  second 
person.    Our  Platonist  supposes  the  supreme  God  and  tirst  principle  of  all  tbingi  to 
be  devoid  of  both  intelligence  and  will,  as  do  Plotinus  and  the  rest  of  that  dass,  vbo 
affect  subtleties  they  themselves  are  uruible  to  unravel :  of  whom  we  have  aliesdy 
spoken  before.    For  he  expressly  states  that  he  is  better  than  thought  mnd  tntelled: 
and  a  little  afterwards  calls  the  second  person  of  the  divine  nature  the  w%U  of  God> 
Which  have  the  same  meaning  as  if  he  had  declared  explicitly  :  The  frhteipal  Gei 
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rifuiQ  Afiyov  ir^ocayopeiofAiVf  tyiv  SI  to,  Travra  ypvxovaav  koI 
^^fuoirotoiiaav  Sivafuv,  ^vy^riv  KaXovvraf  j)v  Ilvtvfxa  ayiov  ol 
^eToc  irpofrayopiiovai  X6yoi'  Koi  ravra  Si  Ik  r^c  '££paf(iiv  ^£^0- 

ha8  neither  inUlUgenoe  nor  will.  But  as  no  one  can  fonn  a  conception  of  a  nature 
altogether  destitute  of  will  and  intelligenee,  it  is  most  probable  that  those  Platonists  who 
refmed  will  and  intelligence  to  the  second  person,  and  excluded  them  from  the  prin- 
cipal Grod,  did  not  profess  two  distinct  principles,  but  merely  separated  intelligence 
and  will  fxx>m  the  supreme  God  in  thotight,  and  considered  him  in  a  two-fold  respect, 
first  as  a  nature  self-existent  irom  all  etemitj  and  the  best,  and  then  as  intelligent  and 
having  Tolition.  Therefore,  that  mind  of  Chalcidius  which  he  calls  an  intelligible  estenoe 
emviouM  €if  goodness,  will  not  be  a  person,  but  only  a  mode  of  considering  Grod  or  a 
perfection  separated  ih>m  the  divine  nature  in  thought.  Which  opinion  any  one  will 
mudi  more  readily  estimate  the  probability  of,  who  shall  attentively  examine  the 
remarks  made  by  us  above  on  the  custom  common  to  Philo  and  the  other  Platonists, 
of  speaking  of  things  in  the  same  way  as  of  persons.  Another  consideration  that 
induces  me  to  regard  Chalcidius*  second  principle  not  as  a  real  person,  but  merely  as  a 
motion  or  divine  virtue,  is  this,  that  he  not  only  calls  it  providence,  but  also  the  mind 
of  God.  Now,  the  mind  of  God  he  defines  m  these  words :  Mens  Dei  est  setemus 
actus  de  intelligendo,  *'  The  mind  of  God  is  an  eternal  act  regarding  understanding.^ 
or  as  Fabricius  ri^tly  expounds  these  words,  '*  an  eternal  act  of  understanding." 
Neither  providence,  nor  the  mind  of  God,  nor  the  eternal  act  of  understanding  signifies 
a  person,  but  a  thing  rather  and  a  virtue,  which  was  in  the  supreme  God  from  all 
eternity,  and  yet  can  in  a  certain  way  be  separated  from  his  nature  in  thought ;  as  the 
mind  of  man  and  his  act  of  understanding  cannot  in  reality  be  separated  from  his 
nature.  Moreover,  our  Platonist  in  another  passage  says,  that  the  mmd  or  intellect  of 
God,  and  what  Plato  calls  idea,  are  the  same.  Est  enim  hsBc,  says  he,  cap.  13.  sect. 
32d.  p.  3d8.  poaita  inter  naturam  vere  existentem  constantem,  eamdemque  semper, 
nimirum  ideam,  quae  intellectus  Dei  aetemi  est  stemiis,  et  inter  eam  naturam,  quae  est 
qnidem,  sed  non  eadem  semper,  id  est,  silvam,  **  For  this  is  placed  between  the 
really  existing  nature,  which  is  constant  and  always  the  same,  namely,  the  idea, 
whioh  is  the  eternal  intellect  qf  the  eternal  God,  and  that  nature  which  is  indeed, 
but  not  always  the  same,  that  is  matter."  But  as  is  evident  from  numerous  passages, 
Chalcidius  did  not  hold  the  idea  to  be  a  person,  but  placed  it  in  the  mind  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  supreme  Being.  See  sect.  337.  p.  401,  where  he  comments  largely  upon 
the  idea,  and  says,  among  other  things,  juxta  nos  esse  primum  intelligibile,  juxta 
Deum  intellectum  ejus,  juxta  silvam  mensuram  rerum  corporearum,  **  that  with  respect 
to  us  it  is  the  first  intelligible,  with  respect  to  Crod  his  intellect,  wiUi  respect  to  matter, 
the  measure  of  corporeal  things."  If,  therefore,  the  idea  and  the  mind  of  God,  or 
Cbalddius*  second  God  differ  in  nothing  but  the  name  only,  this  second  principle  will 
not  be  a  person,  but  merely  a  notion  and  divine  virtue.  Against  all  these  things  those 
who  entertain  a  different  opinion  will  scarcely  be  able  to  bring  forward  any  thing  except 
this  one,  that  Cbalddius,  notwithstanding,  speaks  explidtly  of  mind  as  of  a  person. 
But  I  have  over  and  over  again  intimated  and  proved  by  examples  that  it  was  very 
customary  with  the  Platonists  after  the  example  of  their  master  to  imitate  the  poetic 
style  of  speaking,  and  to  personii^  notions  and  virtues. 

One  who  holds  the  existence  of  more  gods  than  one,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  community  of  Christians,  although  he  may  suppose  these  gods  to  be 
inferior  to  the  supreme  Ddty.  Those  vulgar  and  coromentitious  gods  of  ancient 
nations,  such  as  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  nnd  the  rest,  as  also  the  demi-gods  and  heroes, 
are  openly  repudiated  by  Cbalddius,  see  cap.  7.  sect.  127.  p.  326.  This  indeed 
exempts  the  man  from  the  number  of  those  whose  minds  were  darkened  by  the 
deeper  shades  of  superstition.  But  still,  he  acknowledges  certain  other  gods,  and  sets 
up  a  second  supreme  Deity  :  for  he  represents  the  sun  and  stars  not  only  as  endowed 
with  soul,  but  also  as  gods  or  divine  naturesL  After  speaking  of  the  inconstancy 
apparent  in  ihe  motions  of  the  stars,  he  thus  proceeds,  cap.  5.  sect  76.  p.  309.  Quas 
quidem  inconstantia  non  ita,  ut  nobis  videtur,  provenit.  Nulla  enim  in  ditfinis 
aetibus  inconstantia :  sed,  ut  ita  videatur,  fit  exeo.  Which  inconstancy  does  not  take 
place,  as  appears  to  us.  For  there  is  no  inconstancy  in  ^divine  acts :  but  its  ap- 
pearing so  is  occasioned  by  this,*'  &c.  The  motions  of  the  stars  he  scruples  not  to  call 
dimne  acts.    A  little  lower  down,  p.  310.  he  speaks  of  the  tun  in  particular  in  these 
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(fo^laQ  KoL  5io\ay(aQ  acovXifraiy  *^  PlotilRM  flcnd  Nlllliauil%  ex- 
plaining Plato's  sense,  declare  him  to  have  asaerted  tbvee  noer- 
temporals  or  eternals.  Good,  'Mind,  or  IiitelleGl»  and  tibe  Sou  of 


words :  Fieri  tamen  non  poteit,  nt  ooota 
aliquid  aut  patiatur  inordinatum, "  It  if,  bovefw,  lmp€«3ilie  ftr  it  to  do  or  waSm  mj 
thing  irregular,  contrary  to  Us  own  divimg  nahartJ**  In  anotlnr  pum§p^  Cip.  1, 
sect.  129.  p.  327.  he  says  of  the  itan,  pmdentk  Mtuna  cMe  ob  atsnHm  aeCHB 
suorum  constantiam,  nulli  pomitodini  obnoziu,  "that  thej  are  of  ■  pntktA  Mlan^ 
bj  reason  of  the  eternal  constancr  of  their  acta,  aod  mbfect  to  no  npa^aaBt,* 
Haying  exphiined  these  and  other  thmgi  he  goea  on  to  demonsp  and  dedani  then  to 
be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  Stan  or  the  gods  rasding  in  the  sCan  and  not ; 
whence  it  is  again  self-evident  that  he  ranked  the  Stan  as  goda^  For  what  bet  godi 
are  more  excellent  than  the  demons  themselves?  But  it  will  be  wwtfa  while  to  qoole 
the  f  eiy  commencement  of  thb  disputation,  as  posseanng  no  inoonsidefable  weight 
towards  determining  the  present  question,  sect  130.  p.  328.  Qnaio  qunm  sit  disiasa 
guidem  et  immortaie  gemuM  animuJium  ccaUate^  sidertwrn;  tempoiarium  vero  et 
ocdduum  passionique  obnoxinm  terrenum,—— necesse  eat,  aiiqaod  genus  aediim 
fore,  quod  tam  colestis,  quam  terrensB  natona  sit  partioepa,  idque  ct  immortals  cae 
et  obnoxium  paasioni.  Talis  porro  natura  domonnm  ert,  opinor,  Inbsas  esm 
divinitate  ^stellis)  consortium  propter  immortalitatem,  habena  etiam  com  oed- 
duis  cognationem,  "  Wherefore,  since  the  cele$Hai  mid  ttmirrjf  raos  pf  mmmab 
are  divine  and  immortal,  but  the  terrestrial  tempoiaiy  and  perishable,  and  snbfect  to 

passion, there  must  needs  be  a  certain  middle  laoe,  partaking  both  of  the 

celestial  and  terrestrial  nature,  and  immortal  as  well  as  subject  to  passion.  Sodi, 
moreover,  I  consider,  is  the  nature  of  demons,  having  connexion  with  divinitv  (the 
stars)  by  reason  of  immortality,  and  also  having  affinity  to  the  perishable."  Qal- 
cidius,  therefore,  counted  as  many  gods  as  the  heavens  have  stars.  I  shall  add  aho 
what  he  records  of  the  sun,  from  Plato,  cap.  11.  sect  245.  p.  368.  Idem  anctor 
(Pinto)  solem  quidem  simulacrum  esse  ait  inviubilis  Dei,  oculnm  vero  solb  et  sohti- 
tialc  quiddam,  ut  sit  eroinens  sol  intelligibili  mundo  suus,  huic  similis  in  sensili  globoi 
iste  ignitus  lucifer,  cujus  simulacrum  id  lumen,  quo  illustmtur  visus  animalinm, 
**  The  Bume  author  ( Plato)  says  that  the  sun  indeed  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  bat 
the  eye  of  the  sun  and  a  something  solstitial,  so  that  he  is  Am  own  eminent  sun  to  tkt 
inteiligible  world ;  similar  to  this  in  the  sensible  world  is  that  fiery  luminous  globe, 
whose  image  is  that  light  by  which  the  sight  of  animals  is  illumined.^  Chalddiu, 
indeed,  seems  here  to  be  merely  explaining  Plato's  opinion  :  but  no  one  can  entertain 
n  doubt  of  his  having  himsc-lf  approved  of  it,  as  he  adopts  all  Plato's  decrees. 
Therefore,  in  the  world  which  the  Platonists  call  voiyrdc,  or  comprehensible  to  the 
mind,  he  supposes  there  is  a  certain  intellig'Me  sun,  and  that  this  is  God,  to  which 
the  sun  that  is  visible  to  our  eyes  corresponds.  For  Plato's  saying  :  The  sun  i*  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  means,  ho  tells  us,  that  he  is  his  own  eminent  svn  to 
the  intelligible  world:  which  shows  that  he  held  that  sun  which  he  denominates 
eminent  to  be  God. 

That  Chalcidius  in  several  places  notices  and  commends  the  arts  of  divination,  I 
cinsidcr  to  be  another  sign  of  pro&ne  and  unchristian  principles.  I  am  fiir  from 
S'jp}>a$ing  that  no  one  can  ascribe  any  importance  to  divination  and  the  science  of 
things  future,  without  repudiating  the  whole  discipline  of  Christ:  nor  am  I  ignorant  <^ 
there  being  many  who  place  n  great  value  on  astrology,  chimn^ancy,  and  other  ab- 
surdities of  the  kind,  and  vet  do  not  on  that  account  abandon  the  Christian  faith.  Bat 
a  man  who  is  smitten  with  those  modes  of  divination,  which,  prior  to  the  birth  of  cor 
Saviour,  contributed  not  a  little  towards  upholding  the  suiH^rstition  prevalent  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  such  as  oracles,  augui  ics,  auspices,  and  not^  only  attributes 
great  virtue  to  them,  but  even  supposes  pr^itious  demons  to  preside  over  them,  cannot 
in  any  way,  that  I  can  undcfBtonil,  hold  a  place  among  those  who  are  properly  called 
followers  of  Christ.  But  such  was  our  Chalcidius,  as  the  following  words  of  his  will 
testify,  cap.  7.  sect.  183.  p.  34G.  Aut  cnim  alitum  volatu,  aut  extis,  aut  oracnlis 
homines  pnemonentur,  prsdicente  aliquo\jfropitio  damone,  qui  sit  eorum  omniuBi, 
fine  deinceps  sequuntur,  socius :  perinde  lit  si  medicus  juxta  diaciplinam  medendi 
pnedicat  vel  exitium  vel  sanitatem,  **  Mankind  are  forewarned  either  bj  the  flight  of 
birds,  or  by  entrails,  or  by  oracles,  the  prediction  proceeding  from  a  certain  propitiooi 
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the  universe;  he  calling  that  Tagathon,  which  to  us  ib  Father ; 
that  Mind  or  Intellect^  which  to  us  is  Son  or  Word ;  and  that 
Psyche,  or  a  power  animating  and  enlivening  all  things,  which 
our  Scriptures  call  the  Holy  Ghost  And  these  things  (saith  he) 
were  by  Plato  purloined  from  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the 
Hebrews." 

demon*  who  m  —ociited  with  all  those  things  that  are  to  follow  hereafler  :  just  as  if 
a  phjaidan  aooording  to  the  sdenoe  of  medicine  should  predict  either  death  or 
recovery."  He  who  considers  that  oracles,  auguries,  and  auspices  are  not  to  be  made 
light  of,  and  tells  ns  that  a  propitious  demon  exerts  his  own  influence  and  virtue  in  these 
kmds  of  dinaation,  attadu  the  very  foundations  of  CSiristiani^,  to  which  nothing  can 
be  more  opposed,  and  tacitly  acknowledges  that  he  is  not  displeased  with  the  rites, 
ceremonies^  and  worship,  by  which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  appease  the  demons 
presiding  over  oracles  and  divination.  But  this  amounts  to  an  i^proval  of  iHiat  con- 
•titoted  the  veiy  soul  and  vitality,  as  it  were,  of  the  pagan  religioa. 

Lastly,  if  I  shall  make  it  appear  that  Chalddius  dissents  from  Moses,  or  what  he 
supposes  to  be  Moses'  opinions,  nay  combats  and  refutes  them,  every  one,  I  should 
imagine,  will  be  convinced  that  he  neither  heki  Moses  to  be  an  author  inspired  by  the 
tupseme  Being,  nor  his  books  to  be  divine.    But  to  reject  the  divine  authority  of 
Moses  is  tantamount  to  making  war  against  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  I  shall  prove,  therefore,  oy  a  clear  and  indisputable  example.    He  commences 
an  inquiry,  cap.   13.  sect.  298.  p.  388.  &c.   into  PIato>  real  opinion  concerning 
matter.     Towards  the  beginning  of  the  dispntation,  however,  he  confesses  that  this 
question  is  an  obscure  and  doubtful  one,  inasmuch  as  the  Platonists  are  divided  into  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  on  the  subject.    Wherefore  he  first  enumerates  the  chief  of 
these  opinions,  and  among  the  rest  reviews  also  the  dogma,  copiously  diBcussed  by  us  in 
another  place,  of  those  who  maintain  that  Plato  ascribed  a  twoftild  soul  to  the  world, 
one  a  maleficent,  turbulent,  and  disorderiy  soul,  and  therefore  proper  to  matter.    But 
this  opinion,  he  tells  us,  was  common  also  to  the  Hebrews  or  to  Moses.    Quibus,  sajrs 
he,  Hebnei  condnunt,  quum  dicunt,  horaini  quidem  a  Deo  datam  esse  animam  ex 
inspiratioiie  ooelesti,  quam  rationem  atque  animam  rationalem  appellant :  mutis  vero  et 
agrestibus  ex  silva  rationis  expertem,  jussu  Dei,  vivis  animantibus  et  bestiis,  terras 
gremio  profusis :  quorum  in  numero  fuerit  etiam  ilia  serpens,  qu»  primitias  generis 
hnmani  malis  suasionibus  illaqueaverit,  "  With  whom  the  Hebrews  agree  when  they  say 
that  to  man  a  soul  was  given  by  God  firom  heavenly  inspiration,  which  they  call  reason 
and  the  rational  soul :  but  to  dumb  animals  and  beasts  of  the  field  scattered  over  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  by  God's  command,  an  irrational  soul  from  matter  :  in  the  number 
of  whidi  was  also  Uiat  serpent,  which  by  evil  persuasion  ensnared  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  race."    If  Chalddius  had  believed  the  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews  to  be  en- 
tirdy  unexceptionable,  and  Moses  to  have  been  instructed  by  God  himself,  he  would 
not  have  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  this  opinion,  and  to  espouse 
another  in  opposition  to  it.    This,  however,  he  thinks  proper  to  do,  and  not  only 
asserts  matter  to  be  devoid  of  all  soul,  form,  and  quality,  but  even  refutes  this  opinion 
of  the  Hebrews  as  he  supposes  along  with  others.    Recta  igitur,  says  he  among  other 
things,  sect.  314.  p.  392.  nostra  est  opinio,  neque  ignero,  neque  terram,  neque  aquam. 
Deque  spiritum  esse  silvam ;  sed  materiam  prindpalem  et  corporis  primam  subjectionero, 
in  qua  non  qualitas,  non  quantitas.  non  figura,  non  forma  sit  ex  propria  natura  ;  sed 
virtute  opifids  hec  ei  conjuncta  et  connexa  sunt,  ut  ex  his  universo  corpori  et  sin- 
gillatim  perfectio,  et  communiter  varietas  comparetur,  **  Our  opinion,  therefore,  is  right, 
that  matter  is  ndther  fire^  nor  earth,  nor  water,  nor  spirit;  but  the  prindpal  material  or 
first  subject  of  body,  in  which  there  is  not  of  its  own  nature,  either  quality,  or  quantity,  or 
figure,  or  form :  but  by  the  virtue  of  the  opificer  these  have  been  combined  and  connected 
with  it,  so  as  from  them  to  give  to  body  universally  and  indindually  a  perfection  and 
common  variety. — From  these  considerations  1  am  led  to  the  opinion  that  Chalddius  is 
neither  to  be  classed  altogether  among  those  who  held  the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  detestation  and  abhorrence,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  among  its  eenuine  supporters,  but 
is  to  be  referred  rather  to  that  middle  class  of  philosophers,  who  neither  wholly  liked 
nor  didiked  the  Christians,  but  selected  for  themselves  what  seemed  probable  out  of 
both  religions,  and  constructed  for  themselves  a  peculiar  philosophy  on  divine  matters, 
finrndfld,  however,  principally  upon  the  authority  of  Plato. 
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Wherefore,  we  cannot  but  take  notice  lieie  of  a  wondeiAiI 
providence  of  almighty  God,  that  lliia  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of 
divine  hypostases  should  find  such  admittance  «nd  entertainment 
in  the  pagan  world,  and  be  received  by  ibe  wisest  of  all  their 
philosophers,  before  the  limes  of  Christianitv ;  thereby  to  jHe- 
^^-^  «««—  «,««  iVx*.  ^\^^  receptior  '^^  ^^-2-^2 — 2^ 


.^jluia  wic  junior  JL  AnwAAAOMTy  TWMM!v  vw«.«  AuvDi*  vu|njBi.w7  lUHA  BUYeree 
to  Christianity,  became  at  length  so  sensible  heredv  that  besides 
their  other  adulterations  of  the  Trinity  before  mentioned,  for  the 
countenancing  of  their  polytheism  and  idolatiy,  they  di^  in  all 
probability,  for  this  very  reason,  quite  innovate,  change,  and 
pervert  the  whole  Cabala,  and  no  longer  acknowledge  a  trinity, 
out  either  a  quaternity,  or  a  quinair,  or  more  of  divine  hypos- 
tases ;  they  first  of  all  contending,  ttutt  before  the  Trinity,  tbm 
was  another  supreme  and  highest  hypostasis,  not  to  be  xeckoned 
with  the  others,  but  standing  alone  by  himself.  And  we  con* 
ceive  the  first  innovator  in  this  kind  to  have  been  Jamblichus, 
who  in  his  Egyptian  Mysteries,^  where  he  seems  to  make  the 
Egyptian  theology  to  agree  with  his  own  hypothesis,  writeth  in 
this  manner :  Ilp^  twv  Svro^c  ovroiy,  Kai  twv  SXtJv  ipxwv^  iari 
3'eoc  clcy  irpuTog  Koi  tov  irptirov  Stiov  Koi  /3aacX^ci>c*  ajc/vi|roc  cv 
/jLOv6TfiTi  Trig  iavTOv  cvorifroc  /Lieva>v*  ovri  yap  voifrov  avrtj^  hrtr 
irXiKtrai,  oSrc  aXXo  re'  jrapaSsiyfia  Si  iSpurac  tov  aifTowaropog 
avToyovov  Kai  fiovonaropog  ^€oO  tov  ovtoic  ayaStov'  fulZov  yap 
T€  icai  TTpioTov  Koi  Tniyfj  Twv  iravTwv,  ical  Trv^jiriv  tCjv  voovfdvttv 
Trpu)T(M)v  iStOfv  ovTwv*  airo  Si  tov  ivbg  tovtov  6  airrapKiig  ^iog 
iavTOV  i^iXafxyp^i  Sio  Ka\  avToir&Twp  Koi  avTapurig'  ap-^ij  yap  ovrog 
Ka\  ^60c  ^cwV  fiovaQ  Ik  tov  ivoQy  wpoovmog  Ka\  ap\ii  Trig  ov<rtaQ, 
"  Before  those  things,  which  truly  are,  and  the  principles  of  all, 
there  is  one  God  superior  to  the  first  God  and  king,  immoveable, 

f  Sec.  8.  cap.  2.  p.  158.  But  the  learned  Doctor  has  not  examined  thii  patnge  of 
Jamblichua.  For  there  is  not  the  least  mention  in  it  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  three 
principles  of  things,  nor  of  one  supreme  and  most  simple  God,  which  some  of  that  sect 
placed  above  their  three  principles.  Jamblichus  speaks  only  of  two  principles  or 
divine  hypostases,  one  the  most  simple  Grod  who  is  superior  to  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived,  the  other  produced  and  generated  from  this  God.  From  these  two  prin- 
ciples, he  tells  us,  sprung  the  ethereal,  empyrical,  and  celestial  gods :  Airrai  uip  oiv, 
says  he,  ccVcv  <&pYa2  7rpta€vTarai  wdvrwVt  &Q  *^PI^iiQ  ^p^  t&v  a^tpltitv  koI  larv- 
piuv  Oidv  npoTami  Kai  iirovpaviwv,  **  These,  therefore,  are  the  oldest  principles  of 
all,  which  Hermes  places  before  the  ethereal,  empyrical,  and  celestial  goda."  But  the 
modes  of  expression  made  use  of  by  this  philosopher  in  reference  to  the  generation 
and  origin  of  the  second  god  from  the  first,  very  much  resemble  the  phrases  by  which 
the  Christian  doctors  of  that  period  were  accustomed  to  explain  the  eternal  generation 
of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  Father ;  as  might  easily  be  shown,  if  necessary,  from  many 
passages  of  SL  Basil,  St.  Cyril,  and  others.  Wherefore  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that 
Jamblichus  borrowed  both  the  thing  itself  which  he  was  treating  of  concerning  the  genera- 
tion of  the  second  from  the  first  god,  and  the  phraseology  which  he  employs,  from  the 
Christians,  and  imitated  their  doctrine  in  this  as  he  did  also  in  many  other  mattem 
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and  always  remaming  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  unity ;  there 
bein^  nothing  intelligible,  nor  any  thing  else  mingled  with  him ; 
but  he  being  the  paradigm  of  that  God  truly  good,  which  is  self- 
begotten  and  his  own  parent.  For  this  is  greater,  and  before 
him,  and  the  fountain  of  all  things,  the  foundation  of  all  the 
first  intelligible  ideas.  Wherefore,  from  this  one  did  that  self- 
sufficient  God,  who  is  Autopator,  or  his  own  parent,  cause  him- 
self to  shine  forth ;  for  this  is  also  a  principle,  and  the  God  of 
gods,  a  monad  from  the  first  one,  before  all  essence."  Where, 
so  far  as  we  can  understand,  Jamblichus's  meaning  is,  that  there 
is  a  simple  unity  in  order  of  nature,  before  that  Tagathon,  or 
monad,  which  is  the  first  of  the  three  diyine  hypostases.  And 
this  doctrine  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Proclus,  he  declaring 
it  in  this  manner  :*  IlavTa\ov  6  IlXaraiv  airh  rov  irXiiOovQ  irrl 
rag  IvaSac  avarpi\uv  ccoidcv*  fiaXXov  Si  KaX  irpo  rov  IlXaraivoc 
Kara  rt}v  rdv  irpayfiaTWv  ra^cv  irpo  rov  irXiiOovg  tv  ad  l<m,  koL 
iraaa  ^da  ra^ig  airh  /uovaSoc  aoYcrat*  Sti  filv  ya^  Ik  rpiaSog 
TTpoUvai  rhv  aptOfxbv  rhv  dsTov,  aAAa  npo  Trig  rpiaSog  ri  jxovag* 
iana  filv  ovv  Koi  ol  SrifiiovpyiKoX  rpug  aXXa  rig  6  vph  rCtv  rpiCjv 
ilg,  ovStfila  yap  rwv  Srdwv  ra^coiv  Ik  ttX/jOovc  ap\vrai'  ovk  apa 
awo  TptdSog  ap\%<rSfai  Set  rov  StifiiovpyiKov  apiOfiovy  a\X  airh  iiovar 
Sog,  **  Plato  every  whereas  cends  from  multitude  to  unity,  from 
whence  also  the  order  of  the  many  proceeds ;  but  before  Plato, 
and  according  to  the  natural  order  of  things,  one  is  before  mul- 
titude, and^every  divine  drder  begins  from  a  monad.  Where- 
fore, though  the  divine  number  proceed  in  a  trinity,  yet  before 
this  trinity  must  there  be  a  monad.  Let  there  be  three  demi- 
urgical  hypostases ;  nevertheless,  before  these  must  there  be  one, 
because  none  of  the  divine  orders  begins  from  multitude.  We 
conclude,  that  the  demiurgical  number  does  not  begin  from  a 
trinity,  but  from  a  monad,  standing  alone  by  itself  before  that 
trinity."  Here  Produs,  though  endeavouring  to  gain  some 
countenance  for  this  doctrine  out  of  Plato,  yet,  as  fearing  lest 
that  should  ftul  him,  does  he  fly  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  from 
thence  would  infer,  that  before  the  trinity  of  demiurgic  hypos- 
tases, there  must  be  a  single  monad  or  henad,  standing  alone  by 
itself,  as  the  head  thereof.  And  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  junior  to  Jamblichus,  but  senior  to  Proclus,  seems  to  take 
notice  of  this  innovation  in  the  Platonic  theology,  as  a  thing 
then  newly  crept  up,  and  after  the  time  of  Porphyry  if  *AXX' 
o%  y€  wpoBiprifiivot  kulL  irpog  tovto  avriXiyovaty  ^daKOvrcc  f^V  Sav 
TATA  BO*  N  avvapiQfitiv  roig  ott'  avrov*  l^y/oi|(T^at  yap  otto 
iraoifc  KOivWivlag  iia  to  tlvai  airXovv  iravrri  koI  aSiKT6v^  Tivog 
av/uCaacciic*  'Atto  Si  tov  NOY^  (^/^X^  7^P  ovtoc)  ttjv  TotaSa  fiiav 
awOfivah  **  But  those  before  mentioned  contradict  this  doctrine 

• 

*  In  Timaeo,  lib.  2.  p.  93.  f  Contia  Julian,  lib.  8.  p.  271. 
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(of  Poq>h7riu8  and  the  andent  PlatonistB)  affi^lliIl|^  that  the 
Ta^thon  ought  not  to  be  connumeiated  or  reokonra  togedier 
i¥iui  tiiose  wmch  proceed  finom  it,  bnt  to  be  exempted  mm  aD 
communion,  because  it  ia  altogc^dMnr  nmple,  and  inoapabla  of 
any  commixture  or  conaodation  with  any  other.  Wheiefim 
these  begin  their  trinity  with  Nona  or  Intelleet,  maldiig  tliat 
the  first.  The  only  difference  here  i»,  that  JamUiohna  aeemf 
to  make  the  first  hypostaais  of  the  trinity  after  a  momid  to  be 
Tagathon,  but  St.  djiiU  Nous.  Howerer,  they  both  meant 
the  same  thing,  as  also  did  Produe  after  them.  Wherefore  it  b 
evident,  that  when,  from  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council  and 
Athanasius,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  came  to  be 
punctually  stated  and  settled,  and  much  to  be  inaiated  upon  by 
Christians,  Jambliohus  and  other  Platoniats,  who  were  great 
antagonists  of  the  same,  peroeiying  what  advantage  the  Oiris- 
tians  had  from  the  Platonic  trinity,  then  firat  of  all  innovated 
this  doctrine,  introducing  a  quatemify  of  divine  hjpoetasei^ 
instead  of  a  trinity,  the  first  of  them  bong  not  co-ordmate  with 
the  other  three,  nor  consociated  or  reckoned  with  them ;  but  all 
of  them,  though  subordinate,  yet  universal,  and  euch  as  com- 
prehend the  whole ;  that  is,  infinite  and  omnipotent ;  and  there- 
fore none  of  them  creatures.  For  it  is  certain,  that  before  this 
time,  or  the  age  that  Jamblichus  lived  in,  there  was  no  such 
thing  at  all  dreamed  of  by  any  Platonist,  as  an  unity  before  and 
above  the  trinity,  and  so  a  quatemity  of  divine  hypostases; 
Plotinus  positively  determining,  that  there  could  neither  be 
more  nor  fewer  than  three ;  and  Proclus  himself  acknowledging 
the  ancient  tradition,  or  Cabala,  to  have  run  only  of  three  gods ; 
and  Numenius,  who  was  senior  to  them  both,  vmting  thus  of 
Socrates  :*  1  pccc  Otovg  nOifiivov  2a;icparoi;c,  that  he  also  (before 
Plato)  **  asserted  three  gods ;"  that  is,  three  divine  hypostases, 
and  no  more,  as  principles ;  therein  following  the  Pythagoreans.* 

*  Euseb.  Prsp.  Erang.  lib.  14.  cap.  5.     [P.  728.] 

"  At  what  time  this  dogma  of  Proclus  and  others  of  the  Platonic  achool,  wbidi 
acknowledges  a  supreme  God  abore  the  divine  Triad  of  the  other  Platonista,  fint  made 
its  appearance,  and  from  what  authors  it  sprung,  I  would  by  no  means  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. I  cannot  agree,  howerer,  with  the  learned  Doctor,  who  supposes  it  to  hare  been 
invented  by  Platonists  hostile  to  Christianity  subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  Nicene 
CoundL  For  at  thatltime  when  the  Christian  religion  was  now  every  where  flouridi- 
ing,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Platonists  would  purposely  pervert  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  their  sect  in  order  that  it  might  not  appear  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the 
precepts  of  Christians.  For  it  was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  sect  that  they  should 
not  seem  to  be  totally  at  variance  with  the  Christian  diwipline,  wliich  then  nigaed 
triumphant,  and  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  most  powerftil  potentates.  For 
which  very  reason  their  principal  masters  and  leaders,  Hierocles,  Themistiua,  and  othen, 
labi^ured  with  much  greater  diligence  to  accommodate  their  doctrinea  to  the  standard 
of  the  Christian  religion  than  to  show  that  the  two  disciplines  were  inecondleably  at 
variance.  Of  the  doctrine  now  in  question,  however,  there  exist  traces  long  prior  to 
the  time  of  Jamblichus  and  Proclus.  I  shalT  not  now  speak  of  Philo :  who  neverthe- 
less, as  I  have  abready  shown  before,  reckoned  not  three,  but  four  diTine  natuict :  but 
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Moreorery  the  same  Proclus,  besides  his  Henades  and  Noes 
l)efore  mentioned,  added  certain  other  fsmtastic  trinities  of  his 
Own  also ;  as  this,  for  example,  of  the  first  essence,  the  first  life, 
^ad  the  firrt  intellect  (to  omit  others),  whereby  that  ancient 

^  ahall  produM  a  piiiie  of  Hermet  prawired  bj  St  Cyril  of  Alexander,  in  which  I 
^mcj  I  can  diiooYer  that  one  God  who  is  superior  to  the  three  secondary  principles. 
jLtyfi  M  cai  *Epfi^c  '^  \6jtf  rpirtf  t&v  wp^c  'AfncXriinov  oif  yAp  i^iicrdv  l<mv 
f<C  i^v^r««c  rmavra  fivoriipui  irapkxtadaf  &XXA  rt^  vol  dsovvart  !v  fjidvov 
i|y  fiic  vocp^  wp^  f*^^  vocpov,  coi  Icrriv  6.fi  vovq  vobc  ^wrtivbc,  Kai  oitkv 
Irtpoy  i^¥,  fi  ro^rov  ivSnjQ,  airrov  lavrif  wv,  dtl  rf  iavrov  NQI*,  ca2  ^QTr,  Kai 
ITKBY'lIATl  irirra  irtpdxttt  "  Hermes  also  says  in  the  third  discourse  to  Asclepius : 
It  ii  imposible  that  sach  mysteries  should  be  dirulged  to  the  rude  and  uninitiated ;  but 
hear  in  thy  mind :  There  was  only  one  intellectual  light  before  intellectual  light,  and  it 
ii  alwn3r8  mind  of  mind  clear  and  luminous,  nor  was  there  any  thing  else  than  the 
unity  of  this,  always  existing  in  itself,  always  by  its  own  mind,  and  light,  and  spirit 
eoifavacing  mhI  containing  all  things  ;^  Cyrillus,  lib.  1.  adr.  Julian,  p.  35.  I  would  not 
■sicrt  that  these  words  proceeded  from  Hermes  himself:  but  no  one,  I  imagine,  who 
is  acquainted  with  Hermes*  writings,  will  doubt  that  this  testimony  is  anterior  to  the 
age  of  JamUiehna.  Now  this  Hermes,  whoerer  he  was,  speaks  of  one  most  simple  and 
sapffvase  U^it,  whidi  be  calls  9ovc  vo6c,  **  mind  of  mind."  To  this  light  he  afterwards 
sabyects  thne  others,  vovg,  6&g,  and  wvivfia,  "  mind,  bght,*"*  and  **  spirit,"  since  he 
iCates  that  the  rapreme  Jight  gOTems  and  contains  all  things  by  his  mtm/, 
Hffki,  and  tpirit.  We  hare  here,  therefore,  one  God  whom  nothing  surpasses,  and 
three  Biiaor  natnrea,  to  which  be  has  entrusted  the  government  and  control  of  the 
world.  To  which  doctrine  the  more  eminent  of  the  Platonists  themseWcs  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  averse.  We  have  seen  above  that  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  A  melius 
ismgined  a  twofold  soul  of  the  world,  one  celestial  and  remote  firom  all  matter,  the 
other  imroened  in  and  diAned  through  matter.  But  they  who  dissect  and  divide  the 
soul  of  the  world  into  two  natures,  certainly  differ  very  little  if  at  all  from  those  who 
place  one  supreme  God  over  the  three  principles :  both  hold  four  principles,  although 
they  explain  their  notions  of  them  in  not  one  and  the  same  manner.  It  must  be 
owned,  therefore,  that  this  opinion  did  not  spring  either  from  Jamblichus  after  the 
Nicene  period,  or  from  Proclus,  as  Dion.  Petavius,  De  Trinit.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  sec  4.  &c. 
p.  15.  &c  supposes,  but  was  many  years  anterior  to^thcse  philosophers.  Should  any  one 
ask  me  the  cause  of  the  Platonists  coming  to  this  opmion,  my  answer  would  be,  that  they 
were  led  to  it  by  that  immoderate  love  of  subtleties  and  desire  of  expounding  unknown 
things,  which  always  characterised  this  sect.  Let  learned  men,  however,  say  whetlicr 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  what  I  am  now  about  to  adduce  on  this  subject.  In  the 
first  place  the  Platonists  were  certain  of  there  being  three  demiurgic  powers,  as  they 
called  them,  or  three  divroe  natures  placed  over  the  construction  and  government  of 
this  universe.  But  whatever  makes,  takes  care  of,  protects,  governs,  and  contains  any 
thing,  or  contributes  towards  its  construction  and  administration,  must  necessarily 
piimrim  a  certain  power  of  understanding  and  operating.  When  the  Platonists,  there- 
fore, raised  themselves  so  high  by  their  int^lectual  acumen  as  to  inculcate  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  devoid  of  all  intelligence,  wisdom,  care,  and  operation,  which  as  we 
have  more  than  once  remarked,  was  done  by  many  of  them,  it  was  a  consequence  of 
this  opinion  that  they  should  separate  him  altogether  from  the  control  of  the  world, 
and  remove  him  from  the  creative  natures,  which  they  however  still  held  to  be  three. 
A^sin,  there  was  an  ancient  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  oriental  philosophers 
gmerally,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Platonic  sect,  that  the  nature  of  the 
supreme  Deity  is  so  abstruse  and  recondite  as  not  to  admit  of  being  discussed  and 
explained  by  mortals.  But  of  what  they  called  the  three  arehieai  )^po$t(ueM^  good, 
mixid,  and  spirit,  they  had  long  ago  been  disputing,  and  still  continued  to  do  so  erery 
day.  Wherefore  that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  themselres  and 
tn'  violate  that  primary  doctrine  of  their  master  concerning  the  divine  reason,  they 
placed  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  above  their  three  hypostases;  and  commanded 
their  disciples  to  he  silent  rather  than  speak  of  it.  as  being  wholly  incomprehensible  to 
mortals.  I  might  perhaps.  If  I  were  so  inclined,  elicit  other  reasons  frtnn  the  interior 
Kcissis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  But  what  is  the  use  of  enumerating  all  the 
TrMons  and  causes  of  the  afaaurd  doctrines  profcsscd  by  the  Platonic  school  ? 
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Cabala  and  3'coirapaSoroc  deoXoyfa,  ''theology  of  dnrine  tndi- 
tion,"  of  ^'  three  archical  hypoBta8e8,''and  no  more^  was  dugoiaed^ 
perverted,  and  adulterated. 

But  besides  this  advantage  from  the  anoieiit  pagan  FlatooiBtB 
and  Pythagoreans,  admitting  a  trinit j  into  iheir  theology,  in 
like  manner  as  Christianity  doth  (whereby  Christianity  was  the 
more  recommended  to  the  philosophic  Pagans!  there  is  another 
advantage  of  the  same  extending  even  to  tnis  present  timsb 
probably  not  unintended  also  by  £vine  providence ;  that  where- 
as bold  and  conceited  wits  precipitantly  condenminfr  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity  for  nonsense,  ietbsolute  repugnancy  to  nnman  £Minl- 
ties,  and  impossibility,  have  thereupon  some  of  them  quite 
shaken  off  Christianity,  and  all  revealed  religion,  profesdng  only 
theism ;  others  have  mistrated  the  desi^  thereof,  by  paganiiing 
it  into  creature-worship  or  idolatry ;  this  ignorant  ana  conceitea 
confidence  of  both  may  be  returned,  and  confuted  front  heooe^ 
because  the  most  ingemous  and  acute  of  all  the  Pagan  pluloso- 
phers,  the  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  who  had  no  bias  at  all 
upon  them,  nor  any  scripture  revelation,  that  might  seem  to 
impose  upon  their  faculties,  but  followed  the  free  sentiments 
and  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  did  notwithstanding  not  only 
entertain  this  trinity  of  divine  hypostases  eternal  and  uncreateo, 
but  were  also  fond  of  the  hypothesis,  and  made  it  a  main  funda- 
mental of  their  theology. 

It  now  appears  from  what  we  have  declared,  that  as  to  the 
ancient  and  genuine  Platonists  and  Pythagoreans,  none  of  their 
trinity  of  gods,  or  divine  hypostases,  were  independent,  so 
neither  were  they  ytvrrroi  S'coi, /* creature  gods,"  but  uncreated; 
they  being  all  of  them  not  only  eternal,  ana  necessarily  existent, 
and  immutable,  but  also  universal,  that  is  infinite  and  omnipo- 
tent :  causes,  principles,  and  creators  of  the  whole  world.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  these  Platonists  could  not  justly  be  taxed 
for  idolatry,  in  ^ving  religious  worship  to  each  hypostasis  of 
this  their  trinity.  And  we  have  the  rather  insisted  so  long 
upon  this  Platonic  trinity,  because  we  shall  make  use  of  this 
doctrine  afterwards,  in  our  defence  of  Christianity,  where  we 
are  to  show,  that  one  grand  design  of  Christianity  being  to 
abolish  the  pagan  idolatry,  or  creature-worship,  itself  cannot 
justly  be  charged  with  the  same  from  that  religious  worship 

S'ven  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  the  Trinity  (the  Son  and  Holy 
host),  they  bein^  none  of  them,  according  to  the  true  and 
orthodox  Christianity,  creatures ;  however  the  Arian  hypothesis 
made  them  such.  And  this  was  indeed  the  nand  reason  why 
the  ancient  fathers  so  zealously  opposed  Arianism,  because  that 
Christianity,  which  was  intended  by  God  Almigh^  for  a  means 
to  extirpate  pagan  idolatrv,  was  thereby  itseff  paganized  and 
idolatrized,  and  made  highly  guilty  of  that  very  thing  which  it 
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80  much  condemned  in  the  Pamirs,  that  is,  creature-worship. 
This  m^ht  be  proved  by  sundry  testimonies  of  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gr^ory  Nyssen,  Gregory  xfazianzen,  Epiphanius,  Chry- 
sostom,  Eulary,  Ambrose,  Austin,  Faustinus,  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria;  fdl  of  them  charging  the  Arians  as  guilty  of  the 
very  same  idolatry  with  the  Gentiles  or  Pagans,  in  giving 
relimons  worship  even  to  the  Word  and  Son  of  God  lumself 
(ana  consequently  to  our  Saviour  Christ),  as  he  was  supposed 
by  them  to  be  but  a  creature.  But  we  shall  content  ourselves 
here  only  to  <^ite  one  remarkable  passage  out  of  Atbanasius,  in 
his  fourm  oration  against  the  Arians  :*  Ata  rl  ovv  oi  ' Apcco/ia- 
vTrai,  Toiavra  Xoyc^o/icvoe  Koi  voovvrec?  ov  avvapi0fxov(nv  iavrovg 
fttra    tCjv   'EXA^voiv,    kqI-  yap    icgKEtvoc    &(nr£p   ovroi    ry    Kri<m 

Xarpiiovm   ttclocl  rhv  Kviaavra  ra  irdvra  Bcov cl  Se  oi  fikv 

EXXi}V€C  ^vi  ajivrfrt^  Koi  ttoXXoTc  yevtiroXg  XarpsiovaiVy  ovroi 
Si  iv\  ycviircJ  icc^  iyivftrt^y  ovS"  oSroi  iiaffiipovaiv  aXX^Xoiv'  &  re 
yao  wap  ahrC^v  \iy6pivo^  cic  yevirroc  c*  ttoXXcUv  iari^  Koi  ol 
ToXXol  8i  irakiv  twv  'EXXijihiw  Trjv  avrfiv  rcf  ivX  To6rcj>  (fi{f(Ttv 
txovaiy  Kal  ouTWQ  yap  K^Keivoi  icriafiara  h<tiv'  aOXioi  Ka\  irXlov 
Saov  c6XaSi|(Tav  Kara  Xpiarov  ^/oovot/vrf^*  l^^ccrov  yap  r^c 
iXfiOftac'  fcal  rriv  plv  ^lovoalwv  irpoSofrtav  vwrpl^riaav  apvoifiivoi 
Tov  Xpurrov'  roec  Sc  *'EXXt)0'i  avyicvXlovTaiy  KTiapatri  Ka\  biafl>6poig 
dcoec  Aarpiiovrtg  ol  Steofrrvyeigy  "  Why  therefore  do  not  these 
Arians,  holding  diis,  reckon  themselves  amongst  the  Pagans  or 
Grentiles,  since  they  do  in  like  manner  worship  the  creature, 
besides  the  Creator?  For  though  the  Pagans  worship  one 
uncreated  and  many  created  gods,  but  these  Arians  only  one 
uncreated,  and  one  created,  to  wit,  the  Son  or  Word  of  God ; 
yet  will  not  this  make  any  real  difference  betwixt  them ;  because 
the  Ariaas'  one  created  is  one  of  those  many  pagan  gods ;  and 
those  many  gods  of  the  Pagans  or  Grentiles,  have  the  same 
nature  with  this  one,  they  being  alike  creatures.  Wherefore 
these  wretched  Arians  are  apostates  from  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  betraying  Christ  more  than  the  Jews  did,  and 
wallowing  or  tumbling  in  the  filth  of  pagan  idolatry;  wor- 
shipping creatures,  and  different  kinds  of  goib."  Where,  by  the 
wa^,  we  may  take  notice,  that  when  Athanasius  ajBSrmeth  of  the 
AnaQs,  what  St.  Paul  doth  of  the  Pagans,  that  they  did  rn 
KrtaH  XaTpe{fHv  irapa  tov  Krlaavra,  his  meaning  could  not  well 
be,  that  they  worshipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ; 
forasmuch  as  the  Anans  constantly  declared,  that  they  gave  less 
worship  to  Christ  the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  he  being  by  them 
accounted  but  a  creature,  than  they  did  to  the  Father  the 
Creator;  but  either  that  they  worshipped  the  creature  besides 
the  Creator,  or  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  or  in  the 

•  Paget  468,  469. 
YOL.  II.  I  1 
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room  of  him,  who  was  alone  of  right  to  be  TeUgkraily  wor- 
shipped. Again,  when  the  same  Athananus  dedaieth  mut  Ae 
Gteeks,  Gentiles,  or  Pagans,  did  umyeraally  worahq>  hA  wmlinf, 
"only  one  uncreated,"  he  seems  to  imjuy  that  tlie  PJatoue 
trinity  of  hypostasesy  affirmed  by  him  to  be  all  uncreated,  wen 
by  them  looked  upon  only  as  one  entire  divinity.^ 

But  the  principal  things  wludi  we  shall  obeerre  firan  tUs 
ssage  of  AthanasiuSy  and  those  many  other  places  of  Ae 
athers  where  they  parallel  the  Arians  with  the  Pagans,  makiiig 
the  former  guilty  of  the  very  same  idolatry  with  the  latter,  erea 
then,  when  they  worshipped  our  Sayiour  Christ  himself,  or  the 
Woid  and  Son  of  God,  as  he  was  by  them  supposed  to  be 
nothing  but  a  creature,  are  these  fcdlowmg ;  first,  t£at  it  is  hen 
plainly  declared  by  them,  that  the  generauty  of  the  Pagans  did 
not  worship  a  multitude  of  independent  gocis^  bat  that  only  one 
of  their  sods  was  uncreated  or  self-existent,  and  all  their  nAta 
many  goos  looked  upon  by  them  as  his  creatures.  This,  as  it  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Athanasius  here,  that  the  Greeks  or 
Pagans  did  iv\  ayivrirt^  xai  iroXXoic  ycviyrocc  Xorpciiccv,  '^worslup 
only  one  uncreated  and  many  created  gods ;"  so  is  it  plainly 
implied  by  all  those  other  forementioned  fathers,  who  chaire 
the  Arians  with  the  guilt  of  Pagan  idolatry :  because,  had  Vbe 
Pagans  worshipped  many  uncreated  and  independent  gods,  it 
would  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  Arians  were  idolators,  if  the 
Pagans  were.  But  that  this  was  indeed  the  sense  of  the  £athen» 
both  before  and  after  the  Nicene  council,  concerning  the  Pagan 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  that  it  consisted  not  in  worshiping 
many  uncreated  and  independent  gods,  but  only  one  uncreat^ 
and  many  created,  hath  been  already  otherwise  manifested ;  and 
it  might  be  further  confirmed  by  sundry  testimonies  of  them; 
as  this  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  his  thirty-seyenth  oration;'^ 
T(  Sal ;  oi)(l  Koi  wap  ''EXXiiai,  f^aiw  av,  M/a  Gccinic »  <>^C  oi  ra 
rcXcc^rcpa  Trap'  cfccfvocc  ^iKo<To^ovvT^y  **  What  then,  would  some 
say,  is  there  not  one  diyinity  also  amongst  the  Pagans,  as  they 
who  philosophize  more  fully  and  perfectly  amongst  them,  do 
declare?"    And    that   full  and  remarkable  one  of  Irenseus,^ 

*  We  have  already  more  than  once  repeated  what  will  be  sufficient  in  explanatton  of 
this  subject. 

"  Page  601.  torn.  1.  opp. 

*  Either  a  too  great  partiality  for  the  opinion  he  had  himself  adopted  or  a  lapse  of 
memory  at  the  time  of  writing,  has  caused  the  learned  Doctor  to  exhibit  this  passsgs 
of  IrensBus  differently  firom  the  reading  of  all  the  editions.  IrensBus^  own  words,  ss 
they  stand  in  the  Latin  version,  are  these:  Illi  enim  creaturse  potius,  quam  creatori, 
senr-ientes,  et  his,  qui  non  sunt  Dii,  verumtamen  primum  deitatis  locum  attribunnt 
fobricatori  hujus  universitatis  Deo,  "  For  they,  serving  the  creature  and  those  who  are 
not  gods,  rather  than  the  Creator,  did  notwithstanding  attribute  the  first  place  of  the 
deity  to  Gotl  the  maker  of  this  universe.**  The  passage,  if  read  even  in  this  manner, 
is  not  a  little  calculated  to  prove  the  learned  Doctor^  position  ;  still  it  Is  less  so  tbsn 
it  would  be,  were  it  such  as  he  has  here  given  iL 
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where  he  plainly  affinneth  of  the  Gentiles  :*  ^^  Ita  creaturse  po- 
tins  quam  Creatori  serviebant^  et  his  qui  non  sunt  dii,  ut 
primum  deitatis  locum  attribuerent  uni  alicui  et  summo  fabrica- 
tori  hujus  universitatis  Deo,  "  That  they  so  served  the  creature, 
and  thoee  who  are  not  gods,  rather  than  the  Creator ;  that  not- 
withstanding they  attributed  the  first  place  of  the  Deity  to  one 
certain  supreme  Grod,  the  maker  of  this  universe."  The  second 
thing  is,  that  Atbanasius,  and  all  those  other  orthodox  fathers 
who  charged  the  Arians  with  pagan  idolatry,  did  thereby  plainly 
imply,  those  not  to  be  incapable  of  idolatry  who  worship  one 
sovereign  Numen,  or  acknowledge  one  supreme  Deity,  the 
maker  of  the  whole  world ;  since  not  only  the  Arians  unques- 
tionably did  so,  but  also,  according  to  these  fathers,  the  very 
Pagans  themselves.  The  third  thing  is,  that  in  the  judgment  of 
Atbanasius,  and  all  the  orthodox  Anti-Arian  fathers,  to  give 
religious  worship  to  any  created  being  whatsoever,  though 
inferior  to  that  worship  which  is  given  to  the  supreme  God, 
and  therefore  according  to  the  modem  distinction,  not  Xarpcfa, 
but  SovXtfa,  is  absolutely  idolatry.  Because  it  is  certain,  that 
the  Arians  gave  much  an  inferior  worship  to  Christ,  the  Son  or 
Word  of  God,  whom  they  contended  to  be  a  mere  creature, 
made  in  time,  mutable  and  defectible,  than  they  did  to  that 
eternal  God  who  was  the  Creator  of  him.  As  those  fathers 
imply  the  Pagans  themselves  to  have  given  much  an  inferior 
worship  to  their  iroXAo)  yivfirdi  S'tol,  their  "  many  gods,"  whom 
themselves  looked  upon  as  creatures,  than  they  did  ev\  aytvfirt^y 
to  that  '^  one  uncreated  God." 

Now  if  the  Arians,  who  zealously  contended  for  the  unity  of 
the  Gt)dhead,  were  nevertheless  by  the  iathers  condemned  as 
guilty  of  idolatry,  for  bestowing  but  an  inferior  kind  of  religious 
worship  upon  Christ,  the  Son  or  Word  of  God  himself,  as  he 
was  supposed  by  them  to  be  a  creature ;  then  certainly  cannot 
they  be  excused  from  that  guilt  who  bestow  religious  worship 
upon  these  other  creatures,  angels  and  souls  of  men,  thougn 
inferior  to  what  they  giye  to  the  supreme  omnipotent  God,  the 
Creator  of  all.  Because  the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  however 
conceived  by  these  Arians  to  be  a  creature,  yet  was  looked  upon 
by  them  as  the  first,  the  most  glorious,  and  most  excellent  ot  all 
creatures,  and  that  by  which,  as  an  instrument,  all  other  crea- 
tures, as  angels  and  souls,  were  made ;  and  therefore,  if  it  were 
idolatry  in  them  to  give  an  inferior  kind  of  religious  worship  to 
this  Son  and  Word  of  God  himself,  according  to  their  hypothesis, 
then  can  it  not  possibly  be  accounted  less,  to  bestow  the  same 
upon  thoee  other  creatures  made  by  him  as  angels  and  men 
deceased.     Besides  which,  the  Word  and  Son  of  uod,  however 

•  Lib.  2.  cmp.  9.    [Page  129.  Edit.  Gnfaii,  p.  126.     Edit.  Hawieti.] 
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supposed  by  these  Arians  to  be  a  creature,  yet  was  not  resDy 
sucn ;  and  is  in  scripture  unquestionably  declared  to  be  a  tme 
object  of  religious  worship  (^Worship  him,  all  ye  gods;")  so 
that  the  Arians,  though  formally  idolators,  according  to  thdr 
own  false  hypothesis,  yet  were  not  materially  and  really  so: 
whereas  these  religious  angel  and  saint  worshijiperB  must  be  as 
well  materially  as  formally  such*     And  here  it  is  observiUe, 
that  these  ancient  fathers  made  no  such  distinction  of  religiou 
worship,  into  Latria,  as  peculiar  to  the  supreme  Gtoi^  it  being 
that  whereby  he  is  adored  as  self-existent  and  omnipotent,  or 
the  Creator  of  all ;  and  Doulia,  such  an  inferior  reli^ous  wor- 
ship as  is  communicable  to  creatures;  but  concluded  of  religious 
worship  universally,  and  without  distinction,  that  the  due  c^ject 
of  it  all  was  the  Creator  only,  and  not  any  creature,    llius 
Athanasius  plainly  in  his  thira  oration:    £1  yap  «ac  r§  So^ji 
v7npi\tjjv  npoffiKWUTOf  cScc  Koi  iKaoTov  rwv  tnrobcCiiiearaiv  rov 
\nriQi\ovTa  irgotrKwiiv'  oXA'  ovk  iariv  oSrciiCt  Krlafiari  yap  lertfrfia 
ov  irpotrtcvvth  aWa  KTitrfjia  3'cov,  *'  If  the  Son  or  Word  of  God 
were  to  be  worshipped  (though  a  creature)  because  transcending 
us  in  glory  and  dignity,  then  ought  every  inferior  being  to  wor- 
ship what  is  superior  to  it :  whereas  the  case  is  otherwise ;  for 
a  creature  doth  not  religiously  worship  a  creature,  but  only  God 
the  Creator.''     Now  they   who  distinguish  religious  worship 
into  Latria  and  Doulia,  must  needs  suppose  the  object  of  it  in 
general  to  be  that  which  is  superior  to  us,  and  not  the  Creator 
only ;  which  is  here  contradicted  by  Athanasius.     But  because 
it  was  objected  against  these  orthodox  fathers  by  the  Arians, 
that  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably a  creature,  did  share  in  their  religious  worship  also ;  it  is 
worth  the  while  to  9ee  what  account  Athanasius  gives  of  this  :* 
Oi)  Krtfffia  irpotTicvvovfAiVy  firj  yivoiro'  '£0vckgiv  yap  koI  ^Aptia- 
vCjv  fi  TotavTti  irXai;?!*  aWa  rbv  Ki;pcoi;  rrJQ  Kritnwg  aaptao^ivra 
Tov  Tov  3'coD  Aoyov  irpoaKVvovfxiv'  <i  yap  Koi  ri  aap^  avrri  Koff 
iavTTiv  fxlpo^  itnl  tmv  Kria/iarcuv,  aXXa  ^eov  yiyovB  aOtpa^  ml 
cure   TO  ToiovTov  aCffia   KaB*  iavrby  Siaepouvrcc  oiro  tov  A070V, 
irpofrKVVov/jitVy  ourc    tov   Aoyov   irpoaicvvliaai   S'iXovrcc?   paKpV" 
vofiev  aurov   aTTO   r^c   cra/oicoc'   aXX*  ctSorcc  to^  6   Aoyog  caps 
iyiviTO,  tovtov  Ka\  iv  (rapKi  yivofievov  iTrtyivwffKOfXkv  ^eov,  *'  We 
give  no  religious  worship  to  any  creature,  far  be  it  from  us ;  for 
this  is  the  error  of  the  Pagans  and  of  the  Arians :  but  we  wor- 
ship the  Word  of  God,  the  Lord  of  the  creation  incarnated. 
For  though  the  flesh  of  Christ,  considered  alone  by  itself,  were 
but  a  part  of  the  creatures,  nevertheless  was  it  miade  the  body 
of  God.     And  we  neither  worship  this  body  by  itself  alone, 
divided  from  the  Word,  nor  yet  intending  to  worship  the  Word, 

*  Ad.  Adelph.  page  157.    [Tom.  1.  opp.] 
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do  we  remove  it  at  a  great  distance  from  this  flesh;  but  knowing 
that  of  the  scripture,  *  the  Word  was  made  flesh,'  we  look  upon 
this  Word  even  in  the  flesh  as  God."  And  again  to  the  same 
purpose:*  Kal  'ycvwcnrfrwcrav,  on  rbv  K^vpiov  Iv  trapKi  Trpotncv- 
voiJvTCc,  oif  Krldfiari  TTpoaKwovfi^v^  aWa  rov  icr^cmjv,  cvSutrajuc- 
vov  TO  KTKTTov  (Tiofia,  "  Lct  tliBse  Arfans  know  at  length,  that 
we  who  worship  the  Lord  in  flesh,  worship  no  creature,  but  only 
the  Creator  clothed  with  a  creaturely  body."  And  for  the  same 
cause  was  it,  that  Nestorius  afterwards,  dividing  the  Word 
from  the  flesh,  the  divinity  of  Christ  from  the  humanity,  and 
not  acknowledging  such  an  hypostatic  union  betwixt  them  as  he 
ought,  but  nevertheless  religiously  worshipping  our  Saviour 
Christ,  was  therefore  branded  by  the  Christian  cnurch  with  the 
name  of  ' AvS^pmiroXarpiic,  "  a  man-worshipper,"  or  "  idolater." 
To  conclude,  they  who  excuse  themselves  from  being  idolaters 
no  otherwise,  than  because  they  do  not  give  that  very  same  reli- 
gious worship  to  saints  and  angels  which  is  peculiar  to  God 
Almighty,  and  consists  in  honouring  him  as  self-existent,  and 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  acknowledge  those  others  to  be 
creatures;  suppose  that  to  be  necessary  to  idolatry  which  is 
absolutely  impossible,  viz.,  to  acknowledge  more  omnipotents,  as 
creators  of  all,  than  one,  or  to  account  creatures  as  such  crea- 
tors ;  as  they  imply  aU  those  to  be  incapable  of  idolatry  who 
acknowledge  one  supreme  God  the  Creator  of  the  whole  world : 
which  is  directly  contradictious  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
church. 

Hitherto  in  way  of  answer  to  an  atheistic  objection  against 
the  naturality  of  the  idea  of  a  God,  as  including  oneliness  in  it, 
from  the  pagan  polytheism,  have  we  largely  proved,  that  at- 
least  the  civilized  and  intelligent  Pagans  generally  acknowledged 
one  sovereign  Numen;  and  that  uieir  polytheism  was  partly 
but  fantastical,  nothing  but  the  polyonymy  of  one  supreme  God, 
or  the  worshipping  him  under  difierent  names  and  notions, 
according  to  his  several  virtues  and  manifestations;  and  that 
though,  besides  this,  they  had  another  natural  and  real  poly- 
theism also ;  yet  this  was  only  of  many  inferior  or  created  goas, 
subordinate  to  one  supreme  ayivriTog,  or  "  uncreated." 

Which,  notwithstanding,  is  not  so  to  be  understood,  as  if  we 
did  confidently  affirm  that  opinion  of  many  independent  deities 
never  to  have  so  much  as  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  mortal. 
For  since  human  nature  is  so  mutable  and  depravable  as  that, 
notwithstanding  the  connate  idea  and  prolepsis  of  God  in  the 
minds  of  men,  some  unquestionably  do  degenerate  and  lapse 
into  ageism,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  thought 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  ever  to  entertain  that  false  conceit 
of  more  independent  deities.     But  as  for  independent  gods  In- 

*  Page  160. 
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Tisible,  we  cannot  trace  the  footstepe  of  each  a  poly theiBm  u 
this  any  where,  nor  find  any  more  than  a  ditheuni^  of  a  ^pxA 
evil  principle ;  only  Philo  and  others  aeem  to  have  conoeivedy 
that  amongst  the  ancient  Pagans,  some  were  so  grossly  soitiih 
as  to  suppose  a  plurality  of  independent  gods  vittbley  and  to 
take  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  all  the  stars  for  such*  HoweTcr, 
if  there  were  any  such,  and  these  writers  were  not  mistakeni  ss 
it  frequently  happened,  it  is  certidn  that  they  were  bat  veiy 
few ;  because,  amongst  the  most  barbariap  Pagans  at  this  day, 
there  is  hardly  any  nation  to  be  found  without  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  sovereign  Deity,  as  appears  from  all  those  disooveried 
which  have  been  made  of  them  smce  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation. 

Wherefore,  what  hath  been  hitherto  declared  by  ns,  might 
well  be  thought  a  suffident  answer  to  the  forementioned  atheis- 
tic objection  against  the  idea  of  God.  Notwithstanding  which, 
when  we  wrote  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  we  intended  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  natural  and  real  polytheism  of  the  Pagans, 
and  their  multifarious  idolatry,  chiefly  in  order  to  the  vindication 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  Atheists;  forasmuch  as  one 
grand  design  hereof  was  unquestionably  tb  destroy  the  pagan 
polytheism  .and  idolatry,  which  consisted  in  worshipping  the 
creature  besides  the  Creator. 

But  we  are  very  sensible,  that  we  have  been  surprised  in  the 
length  of  this  chapter,  which  is  already  swelled  into  a  dispropor- 
tionate bigness;  by  means  whereof  we  cannot  comprehend, 
within  the  compass  of  this  volume,  all  that  belongs  to  the 
remaining  contents,  together  with  such  a  full  and  copious  con- 
futation of  the  atheistic  grounds,  as  was  intended.  Wherefore 
we  shall  here  divide  the  chapter,  and  reserve  those  remaining 
contents,  together  with  a  further  confutation  of  atheism,  if  need 
be,  for  another  volume,  which,  God  affording  life,  health,  and 
leisure,  we  intend  shall  follow.  Only  subjoining,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  short  and  compendious  confutation  of  afi  the  atheistic 
arguments  proposed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SECTION  I. 

1.  The  fint  atheistic  aigument,  thst  there  is  no  idea  of  God.  That  in  answer  to  this, 
the  idea  of  God  hath  been  already  declared;  vis.  a  perfect,  understanding  Being, 
unmade,  or  self-existent  from  eternity,  and  the  cause  of  all  other  things.  In 
which,  nothing  inconceivable  nor  contradictious.  That  these  confounded  Atheists 
themselves,  who  deny,  that  there  is  any  idea  of  God  at  all,  must  notwithstanding, 
of  necessity,  suppose  the  contrary ;  because  otherwise,  denying  his  existence, 
they  should  deny  the  existence  of  nothing.  And  that  they  agree  also  with 
Thetsts  in  the  same  idea;  the  one  denying  the  existence  of  that  which  the  other 
asserteth,  that  an  understanding  Nature  is  the  original  of  all  things.  This  idea  of 
God,  as  containing  oneliness  and  singularity  in  it,  not  only  largely  defended  and 
made  good  against  that  objection  fh>m  the  pagan  polytheism;  but  also  proved, 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  have  a  natural  prolepsis  or  "anticipation  **  in  their 
minds  concerning  the  real  and  actual  existence  of  such  a  Being.  Atheists  but 
monsters  and  anomalies  of  mankind.  This  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the  first 
atheistic  argument.  2.  Nevertheless,  that  Atheists  may  not  pretend  any  of  their 
strength  to  be  concealed,  all  their  particular  exceptions  against  the  idea  of  Grod 
here  declared,  being  five.  Their  first  exception,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  nor 
thought  of  any  thing  not  subject  to  sense;  much  less  any  evidence  of  the  existence 
thereof.  The  answer.  First,  that  whereas  the  atheists  suppose  sense  to  be  the 
only  knowledge,  or  at  least  original  knowledge;  sense,  as  such,  is  not  knowledge 
or  understanding;  because  if  it  were,  then  every  one  that  sees  light  and  colours, 
or  l^ls  beat  aind  cold,  would  underitand  light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold.  Plainly 
proved  also  fh>m  that  atomic  philosophy  (which  the  Epicurean  atheists  so  much 
pretend  to)  that  there  is  a  higher  fiiculty  of  the  soul,  which  judges  of  sense, 
detects  the  fentastry  thereof^  resolves  sensible  things  into  intelligible  principles, 
&C.  No  passion  able  to  make  a  judgment,  either  of  itself  or  of  other  things. 
The  confounded  Democritus  himself  sometimes  acknowledged  sense  to  be  but 
seeming  and  fentasy,  and  not  to  readi  to  the  absolute  truth  and  reality  of  things. 
He  therefore  exploded  qualities  out  of  the  rank  of  entities,  because  unintelligible; 
concluding  them  to  be  but  our  own  fentasms.  Undeniably  evident,  that  we  have 
ideas,  notions,  and  thou^^  of  many  things,  that  never  were  in  sense,  and  whereof 
we  have  no  genuine  fentasms.  Atheists  attend  not  to  their  own  cogitations. 
That  opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which  was  not  before  in 
sense,  felse  and  atheistical.  Men  having  a  notion  of  a  perfbct,  understanding 
Being,  the  cause  of  all  things,  as  the  object  of  their  devotion ;  the  Atheists,  not- 
withstanding, would  here  persuade  them  that  they  have  none,  and  that  the  thing 
is  a  nonentity,  merely  because  they  have  no  sensible  idea,  or  fentasm  thereofl 
And  so  may  they  as  well  prove,  not  only  reason  and  understanding,  ^appetite  and 
Toliticn,  to  be  nonentities,  but  also  fency  and  sense  itself;  neither  of  these  felling 
under  sense,  but  only  the  objects  of  them.    Were  God  indeed  corporeal,  as  tome 
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mistaken  TheiiU  tuppote,  jet  hii  eimca  chiefly  I'owiiting  In  niad  Md  ■Bd•^ 
standing,  this  of  him  could  not  poaibly  be  nljeet  to  Moee.  But  tlMl  tlMR  ■ 
also  substance  incorporeal,  which  therefiHe  in  ita  own  natnve  ia  inMnaihh,  «d 
that  the  Deity  is  such,  will  be  elsewhere  demoMtnted.  8l  Thomh  the  endorn 
of  singular  bodies  existing  depend  upon  the  infimnation  of  mmb^  yet  die  eertuBly 
of  this  Tery  evidence,  not  firom  sense  aknc^  bat  a  oonplieatioa  of  nam  tod 
understanding  with  it.  Sense  fimtastical,  not  leadiing  to  the  ahwhite  tnth  oC 
things,  and  obnoxious  to  delusiim.  Oar  own  ImiginatMMi^  taken  ton  matitiom 
and  realities  in  sleep,  and  by  melanoholiaed  penona  when  nwalBeu  Atonie 
Atheists  themselves  assert  the  existenoe  of  sodi  things  aa  they  have  no  MBse  of; 
atoms^  membranes,  or  exuvious  images  of  bodieii  nay  incorporeal  qMoe.  If  the 
existence  of  nothing,  to  be  acknowledged,  which  fidla  not  under  eenee^  then  not 
the  existenoe  of  soul  and  mind.  God  the  great  mind  that  mlee  'the  whole 
universe ;  whence  our  imperfect  minds  derived.  The  existenoe  of  thai  God  whooi 
no  eye  can  see,  demonstrated  by  reason  from  his  eflEecta.  4.  The  aeoond  elhtiilir 
pretence  against  the  idea  of  God,  and  hk  existenoe,  fiom  Theiita'  own  admov- 
ledging  him  to  be  incomprehensible;  fiom  whence  they  inliBr  him  to  be  a  non- 
entity. Here  perhaps  it  may  be  granted,  in  a  n^  lenie^  that  wfaatsoefti  i» 
altogether  inconceivable,  is  either  in  itself,  or  at  least  to  vm,  nothing.  How  tfast 
of  Protagoras,  that  every  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  to  himself,  in  his  sense 
fiilse.  Whatsoever  any  man's  shallow  understanding  cannot  clearly  oomprdiend* 
not  therefore  to  be  presently  expunged  out  of  the  catalogue  of  beings.  Neverthe- 
less, according  to  Aristotle,  the  soul  and  mind  in  a  manner  all  things.  This  s 
cr}'stalh'no  globe,  or  notional  world,  that  hath  some  image  in  it  of  whatsoever  is 
contained  in  the  real  globe  of  being.  5.  But  this  abeolutely  fiilse^  that  wbs^ 
soever  cannot  be  fiilly  comprehended  by  us  is  therefore  utterly  inconceivable  sod 
consequently  nothing.  For  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  ouraelvea^  nor  have  soch 
an  adequate  conception  of  any  substance  as  perfectly  to  master  and  conquer  Ae 
same.  That  of  the  sceptics  so  fiir  true,  that  there  is  something  inoomprdiensible 
in  the  essence  of  every  thing,  even  of  body  itself  Truth  bigger  than  our  minds. 
Proper  to  God  Almighty  (who  alone  is  wise)  perfectly  to  comprehend  the 
essences  of  all  things.  But  it  follows  not  from  hence,  that  tberefbze  we  have  no 
idea  nor  conception  at  all  of  any  thing.  We  may  have  a  notiim  or  idea  of  a 
p^ect  Being,  though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  same  by  our  imperfect 
minds,  as  we  may  see  and  touch  a  mountain,  though  we  cannot  enclasp  it  all 
round  within  our  arms.  This  therefore  a  felse  theorem  of  the  Atheists,  thsk 
what  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  by  menls  imperfect  undeistandxngs,  is  sn 
absolute  non-entity.  6.  Though  God  more  incomprehensible  than  otha  things, 
because  of  his  transcendent  perfection,  yet  hath  he  also  more  of  conoeptibility :  ss 
the  sun,  dazzling  our  sight,  yet  hath  more  of  visibility  also  than  any  other  object 
The  dark  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity,  like  the  azure  obscurity  of  the 
tran^Murent  ether,  not  any  thing  absolutely  in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  us. 
7.  This  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity,  so  fer  from  being  an  aigument  against 
its  existence,  that  certain,  on  the  contrary,  were  there  nothing  incomprehensible 
to  our  imperfect  minds,  there  could  be  no  Grod.  Every  thing  apprdiended  by 
some  internal  congruity.  The  scantness  and  imperfection  of  our  narrow  under- 
standings must  needs  make  them  asymmetral  or  incommensurate  to  what  abso- 
lutely perfect.  8.  Nature  itself  intimates,  that  there  is  something  vastly  bigger 
than   our  mind  and  thoughts,  by  those  pasrions  implanted  in  us,  of  devout 
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Tcneration,  adoration,  and  admiration,  with  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror*    That  of 
the  Deity,  which  cannot  enter  into  the  narrow  vessels  of  our  minds,  must  he 
otherwise  apprehended,  by  their  being  plunged  into  it,  or  swallowed  iip  and  lost 
in  it.     We  have  a  notion  or  conception  of  a  perfect  Being,  though  we  cannot 
fiiUy  comprehend  the  same;  because  ourselves  being  imperfect,  must  needs  be 
incommensurate  thereunto.     Thus  no  reason  at  all,  in  the  second  atheistic  pre- 
tence, against  the  idea  of  God,  and  his  existence,  fix>m  his  confessed  incompre- 
hensibility.   9.  The  third  fellows,  that  infinity,  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the 
Deity,  is  a  thing  perfectly  inconceivable,  and  therefere  an  impossibility  and  non- 
entity.   Some  passages  of  a  modem  writer  to  this  purpose.    The  meaning  of 
them.    That  there  is  nothing  of  philosophic  truth  in  the  idea  or  attributes  of 
God,  nor  any  other  sense  in  the  words,  than  only  to  signify  the  veneration  and 
astonishmoit  of  men's  own  minds.    That  the  word  infinite  signifies  nothing  in  the 
thing  itself  so  called,  but  only  the  inability  of  our  understandings  and  admiration. 
And  since  God,  by  Theists,  is  denied  to  be  finite,  but  cannot  be  infinite,  therefore 
an  inconceivable  nothing.    Thus  another  learned  well-wilier  to  atheism,  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  infinite,  and  therefore  not  of  God.     Which,  in  the  language  of 
Atheists,  all  one  as  to  say,  that  he  is  a  nonentity.    Answer.  This  argument,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  infinite,  and  therefore  no  God,  proper  to  the  modem  and 
neoteric  Atheists  only;  but  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  the  andents.    Anaximan- 
der's  dirtipov,  '* infinite  matter,"  though  Melissus'  dinipov,  "the  trae  Deity.^ 
Formerly  both  Theists  and  Atheists  agreed  in  this,  that  there  must  be  somethbg 
or  other  infinite,  either  an  infinite  mind  or  infinite  matter.    The  ancient  Atheists 
also  asserted  a  numerical  infinity  of  worlds.    Thus  do  AAeists  confute  or  contra- 
dict Atheists.    10.  That  the  modem  Atheists  do  no  less  contradict  plain  reason 
also,  and  their  very  selves,  than  they  do  their  predecessors,  when  they  would 
disprove  a  God  from  hence,  because  there  can  be  nothing  infinite.    For  first, 
certain,  that  there  was  something  or  other  infinite  in  duration,  or  eternal  without 
beginning :  because  if  there  had  been  once  nothing,  there  could  never  have  been 
any  thing.    But  hardly  any  Atheists  can  be  so  sottish,  as  in  good  earnest  to 
think  there  was  once  nothing  at  all,  but  afterwards  senseless  matter  happened  to 
be.    Notorious  impudence  in  them  who  assert  the  eternity  of  matter,  to  make 
this  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  because  infinite  duration  without 
beginning  an  impossibility.    11.  A  concession  to  the  Atheists  of  these  two  things;, 
that  we  neither  have  a  fimtasm  of  any  infinite,  because  there  was  ne^er  any  in 
sense;  and  that  infinity  is  not  fully  comprehensible  by  finite  understandings 
neither.    But  since,  mathematically  certain,  thai  there  was  something  infinite  in 
duration,  demonstrated  firom  hence,  against  Atheists,  that  there  is  something 
really  existing,  which  we  have  neither  any  fiwtasm  of,  nor  yet  can  fully  compre- 
hend in  our  minds.     12.  Further  granted,  that  as  for  infinity  of  number,  magni- 
tude, and  time,  without  beginning;  as  we  have  no  fimtasm,  nor  full  compre- 
hension of  them,  so  have  we  neither  any  intelligible  idea,  notion,  or  conception  : 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  they  are  nonentities.    Number  infinite  in 
Aristotle,  only  in  a  negative  sense,  because  we  can  never  come  to  an  end  thereof 
by  addition.    For  which  very  reason  also  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  number 
positively  infinite,  since  one  or  more  may  always  be  added.    No  magnitude  so 
great  neither  but  that  a  greater  may  be  supposed.    By  infinite  ^ace,  to  be 
understood  nothing  but  a  possibility  of  more  and  more  body,  further  and  further 
infinitely,  by  divine  power;  or  that  the  world  could  never  be  made  so  great,  as 
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that  God  WM  not  aUe  to  main  it  MiU  graaler.    TUi  potantid  kfiidty,  « 
indefinity  of  body,  leems  to  be  iwitfakwi  iv  an  actual  infiailj  of  ipaoei    I'itiTi 
no  infinity  of  time  paak,  bocanae  than  than  mmt  naada  ba  tfaaa  paal,  vfaieh 
was  praient.    An  aigiunent  of  a  modani  wiitv.    liaaana  tlMtafaa 
neither  world,  nor  time,  to  have  been  iaiiala  in  paat  domlioB.    It.  Ham  will 
the  Atheiit  think  he  hat  got  a  gnat  adfawtage  tag  diainofiug  tiM  aooAiMBcf a 
God;  they  who  thus  take  away  the  ekamitj  of  the  werid,  takiag  wmj  aln  the 
eternity  of  a  God.    As  if  God  could  not  be  eternal  iilbiB  alia^  tiian  bf  •  buwbbiii 
flax  of  infinite  time.    14.  But  wa  aay»  that  this  ailbrdfllk  a  damowtitinn  ef  a 
God ;  because,  since  both  the  world  and  time  had  •  begjmiing,  then  mist  of 
necessity  be  something  whoae  duration  is  not  snoceasiTe^  but  pennanot,  whidi 
was  the  Creator  of  them  both.    Wherefore  the  Atbeiata  can  bera  only  mske 
grimaces,  and  quibble  upon  nuno-stans;  as  if  tbia  ahinding  eternity  of  the  Ddtj 
was  nothing  but  a  pitiful  moment  of  time  standing  atalls  and  aa  if  all  duatkn 
must  needs  be  the  same  with  oun,  Ac.    15.  Goodudcd,  that  infinite  and  stcmsl 
are  not  words  which  signify  nothing  in  the  thing  itself  but  only  the  idle  fnpm 
of  our  minds,  or  our  own  ignorance,  stupid  astonishinent,  and  maatalici ;  not 
mere  attributes  of  honour  and  oompliment,  bat  attributea  belonging  to  the  Jkstj 
(and  that  alone),  of  the  most  philoaopbic  truth.    And  Munofjti  we  hate  no 
adequate  comprdienaion  thereof  yet  must  we  ba?e  aome  notion  of  that,  vhidi 
we  can  demonstrate  to  belong  to  somethingp    16.  But  the  thing  whidi  the 
Atheists  principally  quarrel  with  is  infinite  power  or  omnipotence ;  whidi  tb^ 
pretend  also  to  be  utterly  inconceivable,  and  impossible,  and  a  name  of  notbiog. 
Where  indeed  our  modern  Atheists  haTe  the  joint  sufiiage  of  the  ancients  sl«), 
who  concerned  themselves  in  nothing  more  than  disproving  omnipotence,  or 
infinite  power.    17.  This  omnipotence,  either  wiUully  or  ignorantly  misrepresented 
by  Atheists,  as  if  it  were  a  powtf  of  doing  things  contradictioua.     An  irony  of  s 
modem  Atheist,  that  God  could  turn  a  tree  into  a  syllogism.     The  absurd  doc- 
trine  of  Cartesius,  that  God  could  have  nuide  twice  two  not  to  haTO  been  iaar;  or 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  not  to  have  been  equal  to  two  pgbt.     This  to  msks 
one  attribute  of  the  Deity  devour  and  destroy  another ;  infinite  will  and  power, 
infinite  understanding  and  wisdom.    To  suppose  God  to  uuderatand  and  be  wte 
only  by  will,  really  to  give  him  no  understanding  at  alL    God  not  so  omnipotent 
as  that  he  can  destroy  the  intelligible  natures  of  things ;  which  were  to  baffle  and 
befool  his  own  wiklom.     Infinite  power,  that  which  can  do  all  that  is  posnble; 
that  is,  conceivable,  or  implies  no  contradiction.    The  rery  essence  of  possibilitj, 
conceptibility.    And  thus  all  the  ancient  Theists.    Absurd  for  Atheists  to  flsj, 
that  a  power  of  doing  nothing  but  what  is  conceivable  is  inconceivable.    18.  Bat 
because  Atheists  look  upon  infinity  as  sudi  a  mormo,  we  shall  take  off  the  viard 
ftom  it,  by  declaring,  that  it  is  really  nothing  else  but  perfiection.     Infinite  under- 
standing and  knowledge,  perfect  understanding,  without  any  defect,  and  the 
knowledge  of  all  things  knowable.     Infinite  power,  perfect  power,  or  a  power  of 
doing  all  things  possible.    Infinite  duration,  perfection  of  eaaence.    Becsnn 
infinity,  perfection ;  therefore  nothing  which  includeth  any  thing  of  imperfection  in 
the  essence  of  it,  can  be  truly  and  properly  infinite ;  as  number,  magnitude,  sod 
time :  all  which  can  but  counterfeit  infinity.    Nothing  one  way  infinite,  which  ii 
not  so  every  way,  or  a  perfect  being.     19.  Now,  that  we  have  an  idea  of  peifeo- 
tion,  plain  from  that  of  imperfection.    Perfection  first  in  order  of  nature^  as  the 
rule  and  measure.    This  not  the  want  of  imperfection,  but  imperfbction  the  want 
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of  perfection.  A  scale,  or  ladder  of  perfections  in  nature,  perceived  by  means  of 
that  idea  which  we  have  of  a  being  absolutely  perfect,  the  measure  of  them. 
Without  which,  wo  could  not  take  notice  of  imperfection  in  the  most  perfect  of 
all  those  things  which  we  ever  had  sense  of.  Boethius,  that  whatsoever  is  imper- 
fect in  any  kind,  implies  something  in  that  kind  perfect  from  whence  it  was 
derived.  And  that  the  nature  of  things  took  not  beginning  from  any  thing 
incomplete  and  imperfect;  but  descended  downward,  from  what  was  absolutely 
perfect,  by  steps  and  degrees,  lower  and  lower.  20.  Wherefore,  since  infinite  the 
same  with  perfect,  we  having  a  notion  of  the  latter  must  needs  have  of  the  former. 
And  though  the  word  infinite  be  negative,  yet  is  the  sense  positive.  Finite  the 
negation  of  infinite,  as  which  in  order  of  nature  Is  before  it;  and  not  infinite  of 
finite.  However,  in  things  incapable  of  true  infinity,  infinity  being  here  a  mere 
imaginary  thing  and  nonentity,  can  be  only  conceived  by  the  negation  of  finite, 
as  nothing  is,  by  the  negatioa  of  something.  An  infinite  being  nothing  but  a  per- 
fect being,  such  as  never  was  not,  and  could  produce  all  things  possible  or  conceiv- 
able. 21.  The  fourth  atheistic  pretence  against  the  idea  of  Grod,  that  it  is  an 
arbitrarious  compilement  of  contradictious  notions.  Where  first  we  deny  not,  but 
that  as  9ome  religionists  extend  the  divine  power  to  things  contradictious,  so  may 
others  compound  contradictions  together  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  But  it  does 
not  follow  from  thence,  that  theology  itself  is  therefore  contradictious,  no  more 
than  that  philosophy  is  so,  because  some  philosophers  also  hold  contradictious 
things;  or  that  nothing  is  absolutely  true,  neither  in  divinity  nor  philosophy, 
but  all  seeming  and  fantastical  i  according  to  the  Protagorean  doctrine. 
22.  But  though  it  be  true,  that  whatsoever  really  implies  a  contradiction,  is  a 
nonentity;  yet  is  this  rule  obnoxious  to  much  abuse,  when  whatsoever  men's 
shallow  understandings  cannot  reach  to,  is  therefore  presently  cried  down  by  them 
as  an  impossibility,  or  nothing.  As  when  the  Atheists,  and  Materialists,  explode 
incorporeal  substance  upon  this  pretence ;  or  make  it  only  an  attribute  of  honour, 
expressing  the  veneration  of  men's  minds,  but  signifying  nothing  in  nature,  nor 
having  any  philosophic  truth.  But  the  Atheists*  true  meaning  in  this  objection, 
and  what  kind  of  contradictions  they  are,  which  they  impute  to  all  theology,  may 
appear  from  a  passage  of  a  modem  writer :  namely  such  as  these;  when  God  is 
said  to  perceive  sensible  things,  and  yet  to  have  no  organs  of  sense;  as  also  to 
understand,  and  yet  to  have  no  brains.  The  undisguised  meaning  of  the  writer, 
that  religion  is  not  philosophy,  but  law,  and  all  mere  arbitrary  constitution;  nor 
God  a  subject  of  philosophy,  as  all  real  things  are;  he  being  no  true  inhabitant  of 
the  world  or  heaven,  but  only  of  men's  brains  and  fiuides;  and  his  attributes 
signifying  neither  true  nor  false,  nor  any  thing  in  nature,  but  only  men's  reference 
and  devotion,  towards  what  they  fear.  And  so  may  any  thing  be  said  of  God,  no 
matter  what,  so  it  be  agreeable  to  dvil  law.  But  when  men  mistake  attributes  of 
honour  for  attributes  of  philosophic  truth  ;  that  is,  when  they  will  suppose  such  a 
God  really  to  exist;  then  is  all  absurd  nonsense  and  contradiction.  God's  under- 
standing without  brains,  no  contradiction.  23.  Certain,  That  no  simple  idea,  as 
of  a  triangle,  or  a  square,  can  be  contrtidictious  to  itself;  much  less  can  the  idea  of 
a  perfect  Being,  the  most  simple  of  all.  This  indeed  pregnant  of  many  attributes, 
which,  if  contradictious,  would  render  the  whole  a  nonentity;  but  all  the  genuine 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  as  demonstrable  of  a  perfect  Being,  as  the  properties  of  a 
triangle,  or  a  square;  and  therefore  can  neither  be  contradictious  to  it,  nor  one 
another.    Nay,  the  genuine  attributes  of  the  Deity,  not  only  not  contradictious. 
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but  alBo  all  neceasarily  ooitnectod  togeilMr,     la  tnitli  mH  the  ■ttiihntw  of  thf 
Deity,  but  lo  maiiy  partial  and  madeqnato  oonoepCioai  of  one  and  tbe  ■■• 
perfect  Being,  taken  into  ova  mindi^  at  it  woe  bj  |»eoeiiieBl.    94.  Tlie  idea  of 
God,  neither  fictitious,  nor  fiu;titioiu.    Nothing  «ibitnuioiu  in  H;  but  a  mort 
natural  and  simple  idea,  to  vrhldi  not  the  leait  ean  be  added,  nor  any  tlof 
detracted  from  it.     NeveithelesB,  may  thero  be  dlfiiBtent  appcdkenaom  conceniiiig 
God;  every  one  that  hath  a  nodon  of  a  perfect  Being,  not  undentanding  all  thtt 
belongeth  to  it;  no  more  than  of  a  tnang^  or  of  a  spbere.    Condoded  tbenfai^ 
that  the  attributes  of  God,  no  confounded  nonsense  of  re^gio1laIy  astonished  nundi 
huddling  up  together  all  imaginable  attributes  of  hooour,  oouztship,  and  oomple* 
ment;  but  the  attributes  of  necessary  philosophic  truth;  and  sach  as  do  not  oolj 
speak  the  devotion  of  men's  hearts,  but  also  declare  tbe  real  natore  of  tbe  tlmg. 
Here  the  wit  of  a  modem  atheistic  writer  ill  phiced.    (Though  no  doabt  but  ane 
either  out  of  superstition,  or  ignorance,  may  attribute  such  things  to  tbe  Deitf,  si 
are  incongruous  to  its  nature.)    Thus  the  fourth  atbeutic  preCenee  agamt  tiie  idsi 
of  God,  confuted.    25.  In  the  next  place,  the  Athdsts  think  themsdves  coo- 
ccmcO,  to  give  an  account  of  this  unquestionable  phenomenon;  the  genoal  per- 
suasion of  the  existence  of  a  God,  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  their  pcopcMfty  to 
religion;  whence  this  should  come,  if  there  were  no  real  object  for  it  in  nstnrb 
And  this  they  would  do  by  imputing  it,  partly  to  the  confounded  nonsense  of 
astonished  minds,  and  partly  to  the  imposture  of  politicians.     Or  else  to  these 
three  things;  to  men's  fear,  and  to  their  ignorance  of  causes;  and  to  the  fictioD  of 
law-makers  and  civil  sovereigns.    26.  In  the  first  of  these  atheistic  orjginfl  of 
religion;  that  mankind,  by  reason  of  their  natural  imbecility,  are  in  oontinosl 
solicitude  and  fear  concerning  fUture  events,  and  their  good  and  evil  fortune.  And 
this  passion  of  fear  raises  up  in  them  for  an  object  to  itself^  a  most  afinghtfiil 
phantasm;  of  an  invisible,  understanding  Being,  omnipotent,  &c.    They  after- 
wards standing  in  awe  of  this  their  own  imagination,  and  tremblingly  worshipping 
the  creature  of  their  own  fbar  and  fancy.    27.  The  second  atheistic  orig;in  of 
theism  and  religion ;  that  men  having  a  natural  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  causei 
of  things,  wheresoever  they  can  discover  no  visible  and  imtural  causes,  are  prone 
to  feign  causes  invisible  and  supernatural.    As  Anaxagoras  said,  nev»  to  haie 
betaken  himself  to  a  God,  but  only  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for  necessary  mateml 
causes.     Wherefore  no  wonder,  if  the  generality  of  mankind,  being  ignorant  of  the 
causes  of  all,  or  most  things,  have  betaken  themselves  to  a  God,  as  to  a  refuge  and 
sanctuary  for  their  ignorance.    28.  These  two  accounts  of  the  'phenomena  of 
religion ;  from  men's  fear  and  solicitude,  and  from  their  ignorance  of  causes  and 
curiosity,  joined  together  by  a  modem  writer.    As  if  the  Deity  were  but  a  momo 
or  bugbear,  raised  up  by  men's  fear,  in  the  darkness  of  their  ignorance  of  csusei. 
The  opinion  of  other  ghosts  and  spirits  also  deduced  from  the  same  orjginaL 
l^len's  taking  things  casual  for  prognostics,  and  being  so  addicted  to  omens, 
portents,  prophecies,  &c.,  from  a  fhntastic  and  timorous  supposition  that  tbe 
things  of  this  world  are  not  disposed  of  by  nature,  but  by  some  understanding 
person.    29.  But  lest  these  two  accounts  of  the  phenomenon  of  reh'gion  should 
prove  insufficient;  the  Atheists  superadd  a  third,  imputing  it  also  to  the6ction 
and  imposture  of  dvil  sovereigns;  who  perceiving  an  advantage  to  be  made  from 
hence,  for  the  better  keeping  men  in  subjection,  have  thereupon  dexterously  laid 
hold  of  men's  fear  and  ignorance;  and  cherished  those  seeds  of  religion  in  tbeo, 
from  the  infirmities  of  their  luiture :  confirming  their  belief  of  ^osts  and  spiriti, 
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miracles,  prodigies,  and  'oracles,  "by  tales,  publicly  allowed  and  recommended. 
And  that  religion  might  be  erery  way  obnoxious  to  their  designs,  have  persuaded 
the  people  that  themselves  were  but  the  interpreters  of  the  gods,  from  whom  they 
received  their  laws.  Religion  an  engine  of  state ;  to  keep  men  busily  employed  ; 
entertain  their  minds;  render  them  tame  and  gentle,  apt  for  subjection  and 
society.  30.  All  this  not  the  invention  of  modem  Atheists.  But  an  old  atheistic 
cabal ;  that  the  gods  made  by  fear.  Lucretius ;  that  the  causes  of  religion,  terror 
of  mind  and  darkness;  and  that  the  empire  of  the  gods  owes  all  its  being  to  men's 
ignorance  of  causes,  as  also,  that  the  opinions  of  ghosts  proceeded  from  men's  not 
knowing  how  to  distinguish  their  dreams,  and  other  frightful  fiincies  from  sensa- 
tions. 31.  An  old  atheistic  surmise  also ;  that  religion  a  political  invention. 
Thus  Cicero;  the  Atheists  in  Plato,  that  the  gods  are  not  by  nature,  but  by  art 
and  laws  only.  Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  his  poem  to  this  pur- 
pose. 32.  That  the  folly  and  falseness  of  these  three  atheistic  pretences,  for  the 
origin  of  religion,  will  be  fully  manifested.  First,  as  to  that  of  fear  and  &ncy. 
Such  an  excess  of  fear,  as  makes  any  one  constantly  believe  the  existence  of  that 
for  which  no  manner  of  ground,  neither  in  sense,  nor  reason,  highly  tending  also 
to  his  own  disquiet;  nothing  less  than  distraction.  Wherefore,  the  generality  of 
mankind  here  affirmed  by  Atheists,  to  be  frighted,  out  of  their  wits,  and  distem- 
pered in  their  brains;  only  a  few  of  themselves,  who  have  escaped  this  panic 
terror,  remaining  sober,  or  in  their  right  senses.  The  sobriety  of  Atheists  nothing 
but  dull  stupidity  and  dead  incredulity;  they  believing  only  what  they  can  see  or 
feeL  33.  True,  that  there  is  a  religious  fear,  consequent  upon  the  belief  of  a  God ; 
as  also,  that  the  sense  of  a  Deity  is  often  awakened  in  m^i's  minds  by  their  fears 
and  dangers.  But  religion  no  creature  of  fear.  None  less  solicitous  about  their 
good  and  evil  fortune  than  the  pious  and  virtuous;  who  place  not  their  chief  hap- 
piness in  things  alien,  but  only  m  the  right  use  of  their  own  will.  Whereas  the 
good  of  Atheists  wholly  in  things  obnoxious  to  fortune.  The  timorous  complexion 
of  Atheists,  from  building  all  their  politics  and  justice  upon  the  foundation  of  fear. 

34.  The  Atheists'  grand  error  here;  that  the  Deity,  according  to  the  general  sense 
of  mankind,  nothing  but  a  terriculum,  a  formidable,  hurtful,  and  undesirable  thing. 
Whereas  men  every  where  agree  in  that  divine  attribute  of  goodness  and  benignity. 

35.  4dovfpdv  rb  Satfi6viov,  in  the  worst  sense,  taken  by  none  but  a  few  ill- 
natured  men,  painting  out  the  Deity  according  to  their  own  likeness.  This  con- 
demned by  Aristotle  in  the  Poets  (he  calling  them  therefore  liars),  by  Plutarch  in 
Herodotus,  as  qK>ken  universally;  Plutarch  himself  restraining  the  sense  thereof 
to  his  evil  principle.  Plato's  ascribing  the  world  to  the  divine  goodnen,  who 
therefore  made  all  things  most  like  himself.  The  true  meaning  of  this  proverb  ; 
that  the  Deity  affecteth  to  humble  and  abase  the  pride  of  men.  Lucretius' 
hidden  force,  that  hath,  as  it  were,  a  spite  to  all  overswelling  greatnesses,  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Deity.  Those  amongst  Christians  who  make  the  worst 
representations  of  God,  yet  foncy  him  kind  and  gracious  to  themselves.  36.  True, 
that  religion  often  expressed  by  the  fear  of  God.  Fear  prima  mensura  Deitatis, 
the  first  impression  that  religion  makes  upon  men  in  this  lapsed  state.  But  this 
not  a  fear  of  God,  as  mischievous  and  hurtfol,  nor  yet  as  a  mere  arbitrary 
Being,  but  as  just,  and  an  impartial  punisher  of  wickedness.  Lucretius'  acknow- 
ledging men's  fear  of  God  to  be  conjoined  with  a  conscience  of  duty.  A  natural 
discrimination  of  good  and  evil,  with  a  sense  of  an  impartial  justice  presiding  over 
the  world,  and  both  rewarding  and  punishing.    The  fear  of  God,  as  either  a 
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httitfbl  or  arbitrary  and  tyianiiieal  being  (wbicli  mint  needs  be  Joined  wifli 
thing  of  hatred),  not  religion,  but  mperrtitkn.  Fenr,  fidO,  and  love;  tlnee  Mqv 
and  degrees  of  religion,  to  tbe  ton  of  Simcfa.  -  Aith  better  deifaied  in  fcripCnre 
than  by  any  scholastics.  God  such  a  being,  ea  if  be  were  noC»  notbimg  more  to  be 
wished  for.  37.  The  reason  why  Atbeisti  tbna  miikake  the  notion  of  God, asa 
thing  only  to  be  fbared,  and  conseqaentlj  hated;  from  their  o(«n  Ol-natan  and 
Tice.  The  latter  disposing  them  ao  much  to  think  that  there  h  no  tliftieiife  of 
good  and  eril  by  nature,  bat  only  by  law;  wbidi  law»  eontnry  to  nitaie,  es 
restraint  to  Liberty.  Hence  their  denying  all  natunl  chanty,  and  admowledging 
no  bencTolenoe  or  good  will,  but  what  arisea  from  imbecility,  indigency,  and  fesr. 
Their  friendship  at  best  no  other  than  mereatnn  utUitatom.  Wberelbre,  if  there 
were  an  omnipotent  Deity,  this  (according  to  the  atheistic  hypotheais)  coold  not 
have  so  much  as  that  spurious  loTe  or  beneTolenoe  to  any  thing,  because  standhig 
in  need  of  nothmg,  and  deroid  of  fear.  Thus  Gotta  in  (Scero.  All  this  asserted 
also  by  a  bite  pretender  to  politics;  he  adding  thereunto,  that  God  hath  no  other 
right  of  commanding  than  lus  irresistible  power ;  nor  men  any  obU^tion  to  obey 
him,  but  only  fttmi  their  imbecility  and  fear,  or  becauae  they  cannot  resist  him. 
Thus  do  Atheists  transform  the  Deity  into  a  monstrous  shape ;  an  omnipotent 
Being,  that  hath  neither  benerolence  nor  justice  in  him.  This  indeed  a  monno, 
or  bugbear.  38.  But  as  this  a  false  representation  of  thetsm,  ao  the  atheistic 
scene  of  things  most  uncomfortable,  hopeless,  and  dismal,  upon  sereral  accounts. 
True,  that  no  spiteftil  designs  in  senseless  atoms;  in  which  regard,  Plutarch  pre> 
ferred  even  this  atheistic  hypothesis  before  that  of  an  omnipotent,  misduerous 
Being.  However,  no  fiiith,  nor  hope  neither,  in  senseless  atoms.  Epicunii' 
confession,  that  it  was  better  to  belicTe  the  fiible  of  the  gods,  than  that  material 
necessity  of  all  things,  asserted  by  the  other  atheistic  physiologers,  before  himself. 
But  he  not  at  all  mending  the  matter,  by  his  supposed  free  will.  The  panic  foar  of 
the  Epicureans,  of  the  frame  of  heaven's  cracking,  and  thb  compilement  of  atoms 
being  dissolved  into  a  chaos.  Atheists  running  from  fear  plunge  themselves  into 
fear.  Atheism,  rather  than  theism,  from  the  imposture  of  fear,  distrust,  and  dis- 
belief of  good.  But  vies  afterwards  prevailing  in  them  nudces  them  desire  there 
should  be  no  God.  39.  Thus  the  Atheists,  who  derive  the  origin  of  religion  from 
fear,  first  put  an  affrightfhl  vizard  upon  the  Deity,  and  then  conclude  it  to  be  but 
a  monno  or  bugbear,  the  creature  of  fear  and  fency.  More  likely  of  the  two  that 
the  opinion  of  a  God  sprung  from  hope  of  good  than  fear  of  evil;  but  neither  of 
these  true,  it  owing  its  being  to  the  imposture  of  no  passion,  but  supported  by  tbe 
strongest  and  clearest  reason.  Nevertheless,  a  natural  prolepsis,  or  anticipation  of 
a  God  also,  in  men's  minds,  preventing  reason.  This  called  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
a  vaticination.  40.  The  second  atheistic  pretence  to  solve  the  phenomenon  of 
religion,  from  the  ignorance  of  causes,  and  men^  innate  curiosity  (upon  which 
account  the  Deity  said  by  them  to  be  nothing  but  an  asylum  of  ignorance,  or  the 
sanctuary  of  fools)  next  to  be  confuted.  41.  That  the  AtheisU,  both  modem 
and  ancient,  here  commonly  complicate  these  two  together,  fear  and  ignorance  of 
causes;  making  theism  the  spawn  of  both;  as  the  fiear  of  children  in  the  da^ 
raises  bugbears  and  spectres.  Epicurus*  reason  why  he  took  such  great  pains  in 
the  study  of  physiology;  that  by  finding  out  the  natural  causes  of  things  he  might 
free  men  from  the  terror  of  a  God,  that  would  otherwise  assault  their  minds. 
42.  The  Atheists  thus  dabbling  in  physiology,  and  finding  out  material  causes  for 
some  of  those  phenomena  which  tbe  unskilful  vulgar  solve  only  fhmi  a  Deity; 
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therefore  confident  that  religion  ]|ad  no  other  original  than  this  ignorance  of 
causes :  as  also,  that  nature,  or  matter,  does  all  things  alone  without  a  Grod.    But 
we  shall  make  it  manifest  that  philosophy  and  the  true  knowledge  of  causes  lead 
to  a  Deitj;  and  that  Atheism,  from  ignorance  of  causes,  and  want  of  philosophy. 
43.  For  first,  no  Atheist,  who  derives  all  from  senseless  matter,  can  possibly 
assign  any  cause  of  himself,  his  own  soul,  or  mind;  it  being  impossible  that  life 
and  sense  should  be  naturally  produced  firom  what  dead  and  senseless ;  or  from 
magnitudes,  figures,  sites,  and  motions.    An  atheistic  objection  nothing  to  the 
purpose;  that  laughing  and  crying  things  are  made  out  of  not-laughing  and  crying 
principles:  because  these  result  from  the  mechanism  of  the  body.  The  Hylozoists 
neTer  able  neither  to  produce  animal  sense  and  consciousness,  out  of  what  sense- 
less and  inconsciouB.     The  Atheists,  supposhig  their  own  life  and  understanding, 
and  all  the  wisdom  thai  is  in  the  world,  to  have  sprung  merely  from  senseless 
matter  and  fortuitous  motions;  grossly  ignorant  of  causes.     The  philosophy  of 
ourselves,  and  true  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  our  own  soul  and  mind,  brings  to 
God.    44.  Again,  Atheists  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  motion,  by  which  they  suppose 
all  things  done;  this  phenomenon  being  no  way  solvable,  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples.   First,  undeniably  certain  that  motion  not  essential  to  all  body  or  matter 
as  such,  because  then  there  could  have  been  no  mundane  system,  no  sun,  moon, 
earth,  &c.,  all  things  being  continually  torn  in  pieces,  and  nothing  cohering. 
Certain  also,  that  dead  and  senseless  matter,  such  as  that  of  Anaximander,  Demo- 
critus,  and  Epicurus,  cannot  move  itself  spontaneously  by  will  or  appetite.    The 
Hylozoists  further  considered  elsewhere.    Democritus  could  assign  no  other  cause 
of  motion  than  this,  that  one  body  moved  another  firom  eternity  infinitely;  without 
any  first  cause  or  mover.    Thus  also  a  modem  writer.    To  assert  an  infinite  pro- 
gress in  the  causes  of  motion,  according  to  Aristotle,  to  assign  no  cause  thereof  at 
alL     Epicurus,  though  an  exploder  of  qualities,  forced  here  to  fly  to  an  occult 
quality,  of  gravity.    Which,  as  absurd  in  infinite  space,  and  without  any  centre 
of  rest;  so  indeed  nothing  but  to  make  his  own  ignorance,  and  he  knows  not  why, 
to  be  a  cause.     The  motion  of  body,  firom  the  actirity  of  something  incorporeal. 
Though  motion  taken  for  translation,  be  a  mode  of  matter;  yet  as  it  is  taken  for 
the  vis  movena,  a  mode,  or  eneigy,  of  something  that  is  incorporeal  and  self- 
active.    The  motion  of  the  whole  corporeal  universe  originally  from  the  Deity. 
Thus  the  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  motion  another  ground  of  atheism.   45.  Thirdly, 
the  Atheists  also  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  that  grand  pheaomenon,  the  rb  fd  Kal 
KoK&Cf  the  **  regular  and  artificial  firame  of  the  mundane  system,"  and  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  ;  together  with  the  harmony  of  all.    They,  who  boast  they  can 
give  causes  of  all  things,  without  a  God,  able  to  give  no  cause  of  this,  but  only  that 
it  happened  by  chance  so  to  be.  This,  either  to  make  the  absence  of  a  cause,  a  cause 
(chance  being  but  the  absence  of  an  intending  cause) ;  or  their  own  very  ignorance  of 
the  cause,  and  they  know  not  why,  to  be  a  cause  ;  or  to  make  one  contrary,  the 
cause  of  another ;  (conftision  of  order  and  harmony,  chance  of  art  and  skill,)  or 
lastly,  to  deny  it  to  have  any  cause  at  all,  since  they  deny  an  intending  cause. 
46.  But  here  the  Atheists  make  several  pretences  for  this  their  ignorance.    First, 
that  the  world  is  not  so  well  made,  but  that  it  might  have  been  much  better ;  and 
many  flaws  to  be  found  therein  :  whereas  a  God,  or  perfect  being,  would  have 
bungled  in  nothing,  bat  have  made  all  things  after  the  best  manner.    But  this  a 
twelfth  atheistic  argumentation,  and  the  confiitation  thereof  to  be  expected  after- 
ward.   Beason,  why  some  modem  Theists  give  Atheists  so  much  advantage  here, 
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fi8  to  acknowledge  things  be  Ul  made ;  whilst  the  andant  Fiiu  Tbcisbi  fftoodOcir  • 
ground,  and  generously  loaintained,  that  Mhid  heiDg  tha  Maker  oC  all  iStuagi,  nd 
not  blind  fortune  or  chance,  nor  arbitiaiy  will,  and  inatioiial  hmnm  omsiprtBBt ; 
the  t6  piXrurrov,  that  which  is  afasolutalj  the  best,  in  order  to  the  good  ti  the 
whole,  (bo  far  as  the  necessity  of  things  would  admit)  the  maaam  and  tola  of 
nature  and  providence.  47.  Again,  the  Atomic  and  EpicaveaB  Athciits  pvstaad, 
that  though  many  things  senre  for  uses,  yet  it  does  not  thercfon  foUov,  that  they 
were  made  intentionally  for  those  uses  ;  becanae  thing*  that  happen  by  chaae^ 
may  have  uses  consequent  Thus  Lucretins,  and  the  old  atheistic  philoaophen 
before  Aristotle,  of  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  ail  other  thingk  The 
answer,  that  when  things  consist  of  many  parts,  all  artifically  piopoitiooed 
together,  with  much  curiosity,  as  for  example,  the  eye  ;  no  man  who  coossden  the 
anatomy  thereof,  and  its  whole  structure,  can  reasonably  eondude,  that  it  hap- 
pened so  to  be  made  ;  and  the  use  of  seeing  followed :  bat  that  it  was  mads 
intentionally  for  the  use  of  seeing.  But  to  maintain  that  not  only  ejes  happened 
to  be  so  made,  and  the  use  of  sedng  followed,  but  also  ears,  and  a  month,  and  feet, 
and  hands,  and  all  the  other  parts  oiganical  and  similar,  (without  any  of  whidi,  tbs 
whole  would  be  inept  or  useless)  all  thdr  several  uses,  on-intended,  following ; 
gross  insensibility  and  stupidity.  Galen  of  the  use  of  parts.  48.  Democritos* 
dotages ;  countenanced  also  by  Cartesius*  book  of  Meteors,  (first  written  with 
design  to  solve  all  those  phenomena  without  a  God,)  but  unsuooesafully.  Nere^ 
theless,  we  acknowledge,  that  God  and  luiture  do  all  things  in  the  most  frugsl  and 
compendious  way  ;  and  that  the  mechanic  powers  are  taken  in,  so  for  as  they  will 
serviceably  comply  with  the  intellectual  platform.  But  nature  not  medianical 
and  fortuitous  only,  but  also  vital  and  artificial ;  the  Arcbens  of  the  whole 
world.  49.  Again,  Atheists  further  pretend,  that  though  it  may  well  seem 
strange,  that  matter  fortuitously  moved,  should,  at  the  very  first,  foil  into  such  s 
regularity  and  harmony,  as  is  now  in  the  world ;  yet  not  at  all  strange,  thst 
atoms,  moving  from  all  eternity,  and  making  all  manner  of  combinations  and 
contextures,  and  trying  all  experiments,  should  after  innumerable  other  inept  and 
discongruous  forms,  at  length  fall  into  such  a  system  as  this.  They  say,  therefore, 
that  the  earth,  at  first,  brought  forth  divers  monstrous  and  irregular  shapes  of 
animals  ;  some  wanting  feet,  some  hands,  some  without  a  mouth,  &c.  to  wbidi 
the  ancients  added  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  and  Chimeras  ;  mixedly  bovifbrm  and  homi- 
nifonn  animals.  Though  Epicurus,  ashamed  to  own  these,  would  seem  to  exclude 
them,  but  without  reason.  But  because  we  have  now  no  such  irregular  shapes 
produced  out  of  the  earth,  they  say,  that  the  reason  is,  because  none  could  con- 
tinue and  propagate  their  kind  by  generation,  but  only  such  as  happened  to  be 
fitly  made.  Thus  Epicurus,  and  the  Atheists  before  Aristotle.  They  also  add 
hereunto  their  infinite  worlds ;  amongst  which  they  pretend,  not  one  of  a  thousand, 
or  of  ten  thousand,  hath  so  much  regularity  in  it  as  this  of  ours.  Lastly,  they 
presage  likewise,  that  this  world  of  ours  shall  not  always  continue  such,  but  after 
a  while,  Ml  into  confusion  and  disorder  again  ;  and  then  wc  may  have  Centann, 
Scyllas,  and  Chimeras,  as  before.  50.  Nevertheless,  because  this  universal  and 
constant  regularity  of  things,  for  so  many  ages  together,  is  so  puzzling ;  thej 
would  persuade  us  that  the  senseless  atoms,  playing  and  toying  up  and  down,  fhmi 
eternity,  without  any  care  or  thought,  were  at  length  taught,  by  the  necessity  of 
things,  and  driven  to  a  kind  of  trade,  or  habit  of  artificialness  and  metbodicalnesi. 
51.  To  all  which  atheistic  pretences  replied  first,  That  thi:  is  an  idle  dream,  or 
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impudent  tbigeiy,  that  there  was  onoe  an  inept  mundane  tyitem  ;  and  in  thia 
world  of  oun,  all  manner  of  irregular  shapes  af  animals :  not  only  because  no 
tradition  of  any  such  thing  ;  but  also  because  no  reason  possibly  to  be  given,  why 
such  should  not  be  produced  out  of  the  earth  still,  though  they  could  not  continue 
long.     That  also  Another  atheistic  dream,  that  in  this  world  of  ours,  all  will 
quickly  &11  into  confusion  and  nonsense  again.    And  as  tbeir  infinite  worlds  an 
impossibility,  so  their  assertion  of  the  irregularity  of  the  supposed  other  worlds 
well  enough  ^uiswered,  by  a  contrary  assertion  ;  that  were  every  planet  a  habitable 
earth,  and  every  fixed  star  a  sun,  having  all  more  or  fewer  such  habitable  planets 
moving  round  about  them,  and  none  of  them  desert  or  uninhabited,  there  would 
not  be  found  so  much  as  one  ridiculous  or  inept  system  amongst  them  all .;  the 
divine  act  being  infinite.    52.  Again,  that  the  fortuitous  motions  of  senseless 
atoms  should,  in  length  of  time,  grow  artificial,  and  contract  a  habit,  or  trade  of 
acting  as  regularly,  as  if  directed  by  perfect  art  and  wisdom :    this  atheistic 
fanaticism.    53.  No  more  possible,  that  dead  and  senseless  matter,  fortuitously 
moved,  should  at  length  be  taught,  and  necessitated  by  itself,  to  produce  this  arti- 
ficial system  of  the  world ;  than  that  a  dozen  or  more  persons,  unskilled  in  nrasic, 
and  striking  the  strings  as  it  happened,  should  at  length  be  taught,  and  necessi- 
tated to  £bJ1  into  exqnisite  harmony  ;  or  that  the  letters  in  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  though  having  so  much  philosophic  sense,  should  haive  been  all 
scribbled  at  random.    More  philosophy  in  the  great  volume  of  the  world,  tlian  in 
all  Aristotle's  and  Plato^s  works :  and  more  of  harmony  than  in  any  artificial  compo- 
sition of  vocal  music    That  the  divine  art  and  wisdom  hath  printed  such  a  signa- 
ture of  itself  upon  the  matter  of  the  whole  world,  as  fortune  and  chance  could 
never  counterfeit.      54.   But  in  the  next  place,  the  Atheists  will,  for  all  this 
undertake  to  demonstrate,  that  things  could  not  possibly  be  made  by  any  intending 
cause,  for  ends  and  uses ;  as  eyes  for  seeing,  ears  for    hearing ;   from  hence 
because  things  were  all  in  order  of  time  as  well  as  nature,  before  their  uses.    This 
argument  seriously  propounded  by  Lucretius  in  this  manner  ;  if  eyes  were  made 
for  the  use  of  seeing,  then  of  necessity  must  seeing  have  been  before  eyes :  but 
there  was  no  seeing  before  eyes ;  therefore  could  not  eyes  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
seeing.   55.  Evident,  that  the  logic  of  these  Atheists  difien  from  all  other  mortals  ; 
according  to  which,  the  end,  for  which  any  thing  is  designedly  made,  is  only  in 
•intention  first,  but  in  execution  last.    True,  that  men  are  commonly  excited  from 
■experience  of  things,  and  sense  of  their  wants,  to  excogitate  means  and  remedies  ; 
but  it  doth  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  maker  of  the  world  could  not  have  a  pre- 
ventive, knowledge  of  whatsoever  would  be  useful  for  animals,  and  so  make  them 
bodies  intentionally  for  those  uses.    That  argument  ought  to  be  thus  finmed  : 
whatsoever  is  made  intentionally  for  any  end,  as  the  eye  for  that  of  seeing,  that 
end  most  needs  be  in  the  knowledge  and  intention  of  the  maker,  befiue  the 
actual  existence  of  that  which  is  made  for  it :  but  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of 
seeing  before  there  were  eyes ;  therefore  eyes  could  not  be  made  intentionally  for 
the  sake  of  seeing.     56.  This  the  true  scope  of  the  premised  atheistic  aigu- 
ment,  however  disguised  by  them  in  the  first  propounding.    The  ground  thereof 
because  they  take  it  for  granted  that  all  knowledge  is  derived  from  sense,  or  from 
the  things  known,  pre-existing  without  the  knower.    And  here  does  Lucretius 
triumph.    The  controversy  therefore  at  last  resolved  into  this ;   whether,  all 
knowledge  be  in  its  own  nature  junior  to  things :  for  if  so,  it  must  be  granted,  that 
the  world  could  not  be  made  by  any  antecedent  knowledge.    But  this  afterwards 
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fiillv  confuted;  and  proved,  that  knowledge  li  not  in  ita  ovn  natme,  ectypal,  but 
nrchetyiml ;  and  that  knowledge  wal  older  than  the  world,  and  the  maker  thcnot 

57.  But  Atheists  will  except  againit  the  proving  of  a  God,  from  the  Rgnbr  and 
artificial  frame  of  things ;  that  it  is  nnreasonable  to  think  there  should  be  no 
cause  in  nature  for  the  common  phenomena  thereof;  bat  a  God  thus  introdneed 
to  solve  them.  Which  also,  to  suppose  the  world  bungled  and  botched  np.  Tbit 
nature  is  the  cause  of  natural  things,  which  nature  does  not  intend,  nor  act  ibr 
ends.  Wherefore,  the  opinion  of  final  causalitj  for  thing!  in  natore  but  an 
idoluni  spccus.    Therefore  rightly  banished  by  Deroocritna    out  of  phyaiolqgy. 

58.  The  answer :  Two  extremes  here  to  be  avoided,  one  of  the  atomic  Atheiits 
who  derive  all  things  from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  senseless  matter  ;  another  nf 
bigoticnl  religionists,  who  will  have  God  to  do  all  things  himself  immediatelv, 
without  any  nature.  The  middle  betwixt  both,  that  there  is  not  only  a  mechanical 
and  fortuitous,  but  also  an  artificial  nature,  subservient  to  the  Deity,  as  the 
manuary  opificcr,  and  drudging  executioner  thereof.  True,  that  some  philoaophen 
liave  absurdly  attributed  their  own  properties,  or  animal  idiopathiea,  to  inanimate 
bodies.  Nevertheless,  this  no  idol  of  the  cave,  or  den,  to  suppose  the  syrtem  o 
the  world  to  have  been  framed  by  an  understanding  Being,  according  to  whose 
direction,  nature,  though  iTOt  itself  intending,  acteth.  Balbus*  description  of  this 
artificial  miturc  in  Cicero.  That  there  could  be  no  Mind  in  us,  were  there  none  in 
the  universe.  That  of  Aristotle  tiue,  that  there  is  more  of  art  in  some  things  of 
nature,  than  in  any  thing  made  by  men.  Now  the  causes  of  artificial  things,  as  a 
house  or  clock,  cannot  be  declared  without  intention  for  ends.  This  excellently 
punued  by  Aristotle.  No  mure  can  the  things  of  nature  be  rightly  understood, 
or  the  causes  of  them  fully  as^tigned,  merely  from  matter  and  motion,  without  in- 
tention or  mind.  They  who  bani.>h  final  or  mental  causality  from  philosophy, 
look  upon  the  things  of  nature  with  no  other  eyes  than  oxen  and  horeca.  Some 
pitiful  attem])ts  of  the  ancient  Atheists  to  solve  the  phenomena  of  animals, 
without  mental  causality.  Democritus  and  Epicurus  so  cautious  as  never  to  pns 
tend  to  give  nn  account  of  the  formation  of  the  foetus.  Aristotle's  judgment  here 
to  l>c  preferred  before  that  of  Democritus.  59.  But  nothing  more  strange,  than 
that  these  Atheiats  should  he  justified  in  this  their  ignorance  by  professed  Thcistsi 
and  Christians;  who  atomizing  likewise  in  their  physiolog}',  contend  that  this  whole 
mundane  system  resulted  only  from  the  necesssir}'  and  unguided  motion  of  matter, 
either  turned  round  in  a  vortex,  or  jumbled  in  a  chaos,  without  the  direction  of 
any  mind.  These  mechanic  Theists  more  immodest  than  the  atomic  Atheists 
themselves ;  they  supposing  these  their  atoms,  though  fortuitously  moved,  vet 
never  to  have  produced  any  inept  system,  or  incongruous  forms ;  but  from  the 
very  first,  all  along,  to  have  ranged  themselves  so  orderly,  as  that  they  could  not 
have  done  it  better,  had  they  been  directed  by  a  ]>erfect  Mind.  They  quite  take 
away  the  argument  for  a  God,  from  the  phenomena,  and  that  artificial  fmme  of 
things,  leaving  only  some  meta))hyBical  arguments ;  which,  though  never  so  good, 
yet  by  reason  of  their  subtlet}',  cannot  d(»  so  much  execution.  TIte  Atheists 
gratified  to  see  the  cause  of  tlieism  thus  betrayed  by  its  professed  friends ;  and 
the  grand  argument  for  the  same  totally  slurred  by  them.  0*0.  As  this  great  sen- 
sibility of  mind,  to  look  upon  the  things  of  nature  with  no  other  eyes  than  brute 
animals  do  ;  so  are  there  sundr}-  phenomena,  partly  above  the  mechanic  powers, 
and  partly  contrary'  to  the  same,  which  therefore  can  never  bo  solved,  without 
mental  and  final  causality.  As  in  animals,  the  motion  of  the  diaphragma  in 
respiration,  the  systole  and  diastole^uf  the  heart  (being  a  muscular  constriction 
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and  relnzation)  to  which  might  be  added  others  in  the  macrooosm  ;  as  the  inter- 
section of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  ;  or  the  earth "b  diurnal  motion 
upon  an  axis  not  parallel  with  that  of  its  annual.  Cartesius'  confession,  that 
according  to  mechanic  principles,  these  should  continually  come  nearer  and 
nearer  together ;  which,  since  thej  have  not  done,  final  or  mental  causality  here 
to  be  acknowledged,  and  because  it  was  best  it  should  be  so.  But  the  greatest 
phenomenon  of  this  kind,  the  formation  and  organisation  of  animals ;  which  these 
mechanists  never  able  to  give  any  account  of.  Of  that  posthumous  piece  of 
Cartesius,  De  la  Formation  du  Ftctus.  61.  Pretended,  that  to  assign  final  causes, 
is  to  presume  ourselves  to  be  as  wise  as  GodJ  Almighty,  or  to  be  privy  to  his 
counsels.  But  the  question,  not  whether  we  can  always  reach  to  the  ends  of 
God  Almighty,  or  know  what  is  absolutely  best  in  every  case,  and  accordingly  con- 
clude things  therefore  to  be  so ;  but  whether  any  thing  in  the  world  be  made  for 
ends,  otherwise  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  matter. 
No  presumption  nor  intrusion  into  the  secrets  of  God  Almighty,  to  say,  that  eyes 
were  made  by  him  intentionally  for  the  sake  of  seeing.  Anazagoras'  absurd 
aphorism,  that  man  was  therefore  the  most  solert  of  all  animals,  because  he  chanced 
to  have  hands.  Far  more  reasonable  to  think,  (as  Aristotle  concludeth)  that  be- 
cause man  was  the  wisest  of  all  animals,  therefore  he  had  hands  given  him.  More 
proper  to  give  pipes  to  one  that  hath  musical  skill,  than  upon  him  that  hath  pipes 
to  bestow  musical  skill.  62.  In  the  last  place,  mechanic  Theists  pretend,  and 
that  with  some  more  plausibility,  that  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  God  Almighty 
to  perform  all  those  mean  and  triviid  ofllices  of  nature  himself  immediately.  This 
answered  again  :  that  though  the  divine  wisdom  itself  contrived  the  system  of  the 
whole  for  ends,  yet  is  there  an  artificial  nature  under  him,  as  his  inferior  minister 
and  executioner.  Proclus*  description  hereof.  This  nature,  to  Proclus,  a  god  or 
goddess  ;  but  only  as  the  bodies  of  the  animated  stars  were  called  gods,  because 
the  statues  of  the  gods.  63.  That  we  cannot  otherwise  conclude  concerning 
these  mechanic  Theists,  who  derive  all  things  in  the  mundane  system,  from 
the  necessary  motions  of  senseless  matter,  without  the  direction  of  any  Mind, 
or  God ;  but  that  they  are  imperfect  Theists,  or  have  a  certain  tang  of  the  atheistic 
enthusiasm,  (the  spirit  of  infidelity)  hanging  about  them.  64.  But  these  me- 
chanic Theists  counterbalanced  by  another  sort  of  Atheists,  not  fortuitous  nor 
mechanical ;  namely,  the  Hyloioists,  who  acknowledge  the  works  of  nature  to  be 
the  works  of  understanding,  and  deride  Democritus'  rough  uiid  hooky  atomf, 
devoid  of  life  ;  they  attributing  life  to  all  matter  as  such,  and  concluding  the 
vulgar  notion  of  a  God  to  be  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  matter,  its  energetic 
nature  being  taken  alone  by  itself  as  a  complete  substance.  These  Hyloioists 
never  able  to  satisfy  that  phenomenon  of  the  one  agreeing  and  conspiring  har- 
mony throughout  the  whole  universe ;  every  atom  of  matter,  according  to  them, 
being  a  distinct  percipient ;  and  these  unable  to  confer  notions  with  one  anotlier. 
65.  Nor  can  the  other  cosmo-plastic  Atheists  (to  whom  the  whole  world,  but  one 
huge  plant  or  vegetable,  endowed  with  a  spermatic  artificial  nature,  orderly  dis- 
posing the  whole,  without  sense  or  understanding),  do  any  thing  towards  the 
solving  of  this  or  any  other  phenomena  ;  it  being  impossible  that  there  should  be 
any  such  regular  nature,  otherwise  than  as  derived  from,  and  depending  on  a  perfect 
mind.  66.  Besides  these  three  phenomena,  of  cogitation,  motion,  and  the  artifi- 
cial firnme  of  things,  with  the  conspiring  harmony  of  the  whole,  (no  way  solvable 
by  Atheists)  here  fiirther  added,  that  those  who  asserted  the  novity  of  the  world, 
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could  not  pottiblj  gire  an  account  neither  of  the  fint  bq^nning  of  men  and  oAa 
animals,  not  now  generated  out  of  putre&ction.    Arntotk  loiiietimei  donhllBt 
and  staggering  concerning  the  worlds  eternity.    Hen  and  all  other  animab  not 
produced  at  first  by  chance,  either  as  worms  out  of  putiefiwtion,  or  out  of  egg^  cr 
wombs,  growing  out  of  the  earth ;  because  no  reason  to  be  giTen  whj  dmoe 
should  not  as  well  produce  the  same  out  of  the  earth  itilL  Epknnia*  Tain  pretenoe 
that  the  earth,  iis  a  child-bearing  woman,  was  now  grown  effete  and  bancn. 
Moreover,  men   and  animals,   whether  first  genented  out  of  putie&ction,  or 
excluded  out  of  wombs  or  egg-shells,  supposed  by  these  Atheista  themselres,  to 
have  been  produced  in  a  tender,  infiamt-like  state,  so  that  they  could  neither  supply 
themselves  with  nourishment,  nor  defend  themselves  from  harms,     A  dream  of 
Epicurus,  that  the  earth  sent  forth  streams  of  milk  after  those  her  new-bom 
infiamts  and  nurslings,  confuted  by  Critolaus  in  Philo.    Another  precarious  sup- 
position, or  figment,  of  Epicurus ;  that  then  no  immoderate  heats,  nor  colds,  nor 
any  blustering  winds.     Anaximander*^  way  of  solving  this  difficulty;  that  men 
were  first  generated  and  nourished  in  the  bellies  of  fishea,  till  able  to  shift  for 
themselves  ;  and  then  diverged  upon  dry  land.    Atheista  swallow  any  thing 
rather  than  a  god.     67.  Wherefore  here  being  dignus  vindice  nodus,  a  8f6c  Arh 
fitixavf)^  reasonably  introduced  in  the  Mosaic  cabala,  to  solve  the  same.    It 
appearing  from  all  circumstances  put  together,  that  this  whole  phenomenon  sor- 
passes,  not  only  the  mechanic  but  also  the  plastic  powers  ;  there  being  much  of 
discretion  therein.     However,  not  denied,  but  that  the  ministry  of  spirits  (crested 
before  man,  and  other  terrestrial  animals)  might  be  here  made  use  of.    As  in 
Plato,  after  the  creation  of  immortal  souls  by  the  supreme  God,  the  framing  of 
mortal  bodies  is  committed  to  junior  gods.     68.  Furthermore,  Atheists  no  more 
able  to  solve  that  ordinary  phenomenon,  of  the  conser^'ation  of  spedes,  by  the 
difference  of  sexes,  and  a  due  proportion  of  number  kept  up  between  males  and 
females.     Here  a  providence  also,  superior  as  well  to  the  plastic  as  mechanic 
nature.     69.    Lastly,  other  phenomena,  as  real,  though  not  physical  ;  vhidi 
Atheists  cannot  possibly  solve,  and  therefore  do  commonly  deny ;    as  of  natural 
justice  or  honesty,  and  obligation ;    the  foundation  of  politics,  and  the  nuthc- 
matics  of  religion.     And  of  liberty  of  will,  not  only  that  of  fortuitous  self-determi- 
nation, when  an  equal  eligibility  of  objects  ;   but  also  that  which  makes  men 
dcser\'e  commcudation  and  blame.     These  not  commonly  distinguished  as  thev 
ought.      Epicurus'  endeavour  to  solve   liberty  of  will,  from   atoms  declining 
uncertainly  from  the   perpendicular,  mere   madness  and   phrenzy.      70.   And 
now    have    wo  already   preventively   confuted  the  third   atheistic  pretence,  to 
solve  the  phenomenon    of  theism    from   the  fiction   and   imposture  of  politi- 
cians ;   we   having    proved  that  philosophy  and  the  true  knowledge  of  causes 
infer  the  existence  of  a  God.     Nevertheless,  this  is  to  be  here  further  answered. 
71.  That  statesmen  and  politicians  could  not  have  made  such  use  of  religion,  as 
sometimes  they  liave  done,  had  it  been  a  mere  cheat  and  figment  of  their  om. 
Civil  sovereigns  in  all  the  distant  places  of  the  world  could  not  have  so  univer- 
sally conspired,  in  this  one  piece  of  state-craft  or  cosennge ;  nor  yet  have  been 
able  to  possess  the  minds  of  men  every  where,  with  such  a  constant  awe  and 
dread  of  an  invisible  nothing.     The  world  would  long  since  have  discovered  this 
cheat,  and  suspected  a  plot  upon  their  liberty,  in  the  fiction  of  a  god  ;  at  least 
governors  themselves  would  have  understood  it  ;  many  of  which,  notwithstanding, 
as  much  awed  with  the  fear  of  this  invisible  nothing  as  any  others.     Other  cheats 
and  juggles,  when  once  detected,  no  longer  practised.    But  religion,  now  as  much 
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in  credit  as  ever,  though  so  long  since  decried  by  Atheists  for  a  political  cheat. 
That  Christianity,  a  religion  founded  in  no  human  policy,  preTailed  over  the  craft 
and  power  of  all  dvil  sovereigns,  and  conquered  the  persecuting  world  by  suffering 
deaths  and  martyrdoms.  This  presignified  by  the  prophetic  spirit.  72.  Had  the 
idea  of  God  been  an  arbitrarious  figment,  not  conceiTable,  how  men  should  have 
universally  ogreed  in  the  same,  and  the  attributes  belonging  thereunto  (this 
argument  used  by  Sextus)  :  not  that  civil  sovereigns  themselves  should  so  univer- 
sally have  jumped  in  it.  73.  Furthermore  ;  not  conceivable  how  this  thought  or 
*idea  of  a  God  should  have  been  formed  by  any,  had  it  been  the  idea  of  nothing. 
The  supcrficialncss  of  Atheists,  in  pretending  that  politicians,  by  telling  men  of 
such  a  thing,  put  the  idea  into  their  minds.  No  notions  or  ideas  put  into  men'ft 
minds  by  words,  but  only  the  phantasms  of  the  sounds.  Though  all  leammg  be 
not  remembrance,  yet  is  all  human  teaching  but  maieutical  or  obstetridous ;  not 
the  filling  of  the  soul  as  a  vessel,  by  pouring  into  it  from  without  ;  but  the  kind- 
ling of  it  from  within.  Words  signify  nothing  to  him  that  cannot  raise  up  within 
himself  the  notions  or  ideas  correspondent  to  them.  However,  the  difiScuIty  still 
remains ;  how  statesmen  themselves,  or  the  first  inventor  of  this  cheat,  could  have 
framed  any  notion  at  all  of  a  nonentity.  74.  Here  the  Atheists  pretend  that,  there 
is  a  feigrdng  power  in  the  soul,  whereby  it  can  make  ideas  and  conceptions  of  non- 
entities ;  as  of  a  golden  mountain  or  a  centaur:  and  that  by  this,  an  idea  of  Gad 
might  be  framed,  there  be  no  such  thing.  Answer :  That  all  the  feigning  power 
of  the  soul  consisteth  only  in  compounding  ideas  of  things,  that  really  exist  apart, 
but  not  in  that  conjunction.  The  mind  cannot  make  any  new  conceptive  cogi- 
tation, which  was  not  before;  as  the  painter  or  limner  cannot  feign  foreign  colours. 
Moreover,  the  whole  of  these  fictitious  ideas,  though  it  have  no  actual,  yet  hath  it 
a  possible  entity.  The  Deity  itself,  though  it  could  create  a  world  out  of  nothing, 
yet  can  it  not  create  more  cogitation  or  conception  than  is,  or  was  always  con- 
tained in  its  own  mind  from  eternity;  nor  frame  a  positive  idea  of  that  which  hath 
no  possible  entity.  75.  The  idea  of  God  no  compilement  or  aggregation  of  things, 
that  exist  severally,  apart  in  the  world  ;  because  then  it  would  be  a  mere  arbitra- 
rious thing,  and  what  every  one  pleased;  the  contrary  whereunto  hath  been 
before  manifested.  76.  Again  :  some  attributes  of  the  Deity,  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world ;  and  therefore  must  be  absolute  nonentities,  were  there 
no  God.  Here  the  painter  must  feign  colours,  and  create  new  cogitation,  out  of 
nothing.  77.  Lastly :  upon  supposition  that  there  is  no  God,  it  is  impossible, 
not  only  that  there  should  be  any  for  the  future,  but  also  that  there  should  ever 
hare  been  any;  whereas  all  fictitious  ideas  must  have  a  possible  entity,  since 
otherwise  they  would  be  unconceivable,  and  no  ideas.  78.  Wherefore,  some 
Atheists  will  further  pretend,  that  beddea  this  power  of  compounding  things 
together,  the  soul  hath  another  ampliating  or  amplifying  power  ;  by  both  which 
together,  though  there  be  no  God  existing,  nor  yet  posnble,  the  idea  of  him  might 
be  fictitiously  made  ;  those  attributes,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  arising 
by  way  of  amplification  or  augmentation  of  something  found  in  men.  79.  An- 
swer :  First,  that,  according  to  the  prindples  of  these  Atheists,  that  all  our  con- 
ceptions are  nothing  but  pasdons  from  objects  without,  there  cannot  posdbly  be 
any  such  amplifying  power  in  the  soul,  whereby  it  could  make  more  than  is. 
Thus  Protagoras  in  Plato :  No  man  can  concdve  of  any  thing  but  what  be  suffers. 
Here  also  (as  Sextus  intimateth),  the  Atheists  guilty  of  that  fidlacy,  called  a  drde 
or  diallelas.    For  having  first  undiscemedly  made  the  idea  of  imperfection  fW)m 
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perfection,  they  then  go  about  again,  to  make  the  idea  of  peribetion  ont  of  imper 
fection.    That  men  have  a  notion  of  perfiwtion,  hj  which  aa  a  rale,  ther  jn%e 
things  to  be  imperfect,  evident  from  that  direction  giren  by  all  theolqgen,  to  coB' 
ceive  of  God,  in  way  of  remotion  or  ahatraction  of  all  imperliectioii.    LhUj: 
finite  things  added  together  can  ncTer  make  up  infinite  ;  as  more  and  men  tiw 
hackwiird  can  never  reach  to  eternity  without  beginning.    God  difleis  fima  in- 
perfect  things,  not  in  degree,  but  kind.    As  for  infinite  space,  nid  to  cooBit  of 
parts  finite  ;   we  certain  of  no  more  than  this,  that  the  finite  world  mig|it  hifs 
been  made  bigger  and  bigger  infinitely ;  for  which  very  cause  it  could  never  be 
actually  infinite.     Gaasendus*  objection,  tliat  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Grod  mjgbtii 
well  be  feigned  as  that  of  infinite  worlds.     But  infinite  worlds  are  but  woidi  or 
notions  ill  put  together  or  combined  ;  infinity  being  a  real  thing  in  nature^  but 
misapplied,  it  being  proper  only  to  the  Deity.    80.  The  conclusion,  that  since  the 
soul  can  neither  make  the  idea  of  infinite,  by  amplification  of  finite ;  nor  feigo  or 
create  any  new  cogitation,  which  was  not  before  ;  nor  make  a  positive  ides  of  a 
nonentity;  certain,  that  the  idea  of  God  no  fictitious  thing.    81.  Farther mde 
evident,  that  religion  not  the  figment  of  civil  soTereigns,    Obligation  in  conscience 
tho  foundation  of  all  dvil  right  and  authority.    Covenants,  without  this,  DothiBg 
but  words  and  breath.    Obligations,  not  from  laws  neither,  but  before  them ;  or 
otherwise  they  could  not  oblige.      Lastly,  this  derived,  not  from  utility  neitbef. 
Were  obligation  to  civil  obedience  made  by  men's  private  utility,  then  coidd  it  be 
dissolved  by  the  same.     Wherefore,  if  religion  a  fiction  or  imposture,  dvil  sove- 
reignty must  needs  be  so  too.      Had  religion  been  a  fiction  of  politicians,  they 
would  then  have  made  it  every  way  pliable  nnd  flexible ;  since  otherwise  it  would 
not  serve  their  turn,  nor  consist  with  their  infinite  right.      But  religion  m  its 
own  nature,  a  stiif,  inflexible  thing,  as  also  justice,  it  being  not  fiictitious,  or  made 
by  will.     There  may  therefore  be  a  contradiction  betwixt  the  laws  of  God  ind  of 
men  ;  and  in  this  case  does  religion  conclude,  that  God  ought  to  be  obeyed  rather 
than  men.     For  this  cause  atheistic  politicians  of  latter  times  declare  agsiiut 
religion  as  inconsistent  with  civil  sovereignty;   it  destroying  infinite  right,  intro- 
ducing private  judgment,  or  conscience,  and  a  fear  greater   than  that  of  the 
levi;ithan  ;  to  wit,  of  him  who  can  inflict  etenial  punishment.     Senseless  matter 
the  Atheist's  natural  god  ;    the  leviathan,  or  civil  sovereign  his  artificial  one. 
lieligion  thus  disowned  and  disclaimed  by  politicians,  as  inconsistent  with  dnl 
IK)wer,  could  not  be  the  creature  of  iMilitical  art.      Thus  all  the  three  stbeiatie 
pretences  to  solve  the  phenomenon  of  religion,  from  fear,  ignorance  of  ciiues, 
nnd  fiction  of  politiciiins,  fully  confuted.     82.  But  because,  betides  those  ordinary 
phenomena,  before  mentioned,  there  are  certain  other  extraordinary  ones  that 
cannot  be  solved  by  Atheists,  which,  therefore,  they  will  impute,  partly  to  men's 
fear  and  ignorance,  and  partly  to  the  fiction  and  imposture  of  dvil  governors 
(viz.  apparitions,  miracles,  and  prophei'ies)  ;  the  reality  of  these  also  to  be  brie6r 
vindicated.     83.  First,  as  for  apparitions  ;   though  much  of  fabulosity  in  these 
relations,   yet  unquestionably  something  of  truth.      Atheists,    imputing  tbae 
things  to  men's  mistaking  their  dreams  and  &ndes  for  sensations,  contradict  thdr 
own  fundamental  princi]>lc,  that  sense  is  the  only  criterion  of  truth  ;  as  also  dero- 
gate more  from  human  testimony  than  they  ought.     84.  That  some  AtheiftSi 
sensible  hereof,  have  acknowledged  the  reality  of  apparitions,  concluding  them 
nevertheless  to  be  the  mere  creatures  of  imagination  ; '  as  if  a  strong  &ncy  coald 
produce  real  substances  or  objects  of  sense.    The  fiinaticism  of  .Atheists,  who  vill 
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rather  believe  the  greatest  impossibilities  than  endanger  the  being  of  a  God. 
Invisible  ghosts  permanent  easily  introduced  one  supreme  Ghost  of  the  whole 
world.  85.  Democritus  yet  further  convinced,  that  there  were  invisible  beings 
superior  to  men,  independent  upon  imagination,  and  permanent  (called  by  him 
idols)  but  having  nothing  immortal  in  them  ;  and  therefore  that  God  could  be  no 
more  proved  from  the  existence  of  them  than  of  men.  Granted  by  him,  that 
there  were,  not  only  terrestrial,  but  also  aereal  and  ethereal  animals ;  and  that  all 
those  vast  regions  of  the  universe  above  were  not  desert  and  uninhabited.  Here 
something  of  the  fieithers,  asserting  angels  to  have  bodies  ;  but  more  afterwards. 
8G.  To  this  phenomenon  of  apparitions  may  be  added  those  two  others,  of  witches 
and  demoniacs  ;  both  of  these  proving,  that  spirits  are  not  fondes,  nor  inhabitants 
of  men's  brains  only,  but  of  the  world  :  as  also,  that  there  are  some  impure 
spirits,  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  confident  exploders  of 
witchcraft  suspicable  for  atheism.  As  for  demoniacs  or  energumeni,  certain  from 
Josephus,  that  Uie  Jews  did  not  take  these  demons  or  devils  for  bodily  diseases, 
but  real  substances,  possessing  the  bodies  of  men.  Nor  probable  that  they  supposed, 
as  the  Gnostics  afterward,  all  diseases  to  be  the  infestation  of  evil  spirits ;  nor  yet 
(as  some  think),  all  demoniacs  to  be  madmen.  But  when  there  were  any  unusual 
and  extraordinary  symptoms,  in  any  bodily  distemper,  but  especially  that  of  mad- 
ness, they  supposing  this  to  be  supernatural,  imputed  it  to  the  infestation  of  some 
devil  Thus  also  the  Greeks.  87.  That  demoniacs  and  energumeni  are  a  real 
phenomenon  ;  and  that  there  are  such  also  in  these  times  of  ours,  asserted  by 
Fernelius  and  Senncrtus.  Such  maniacal  persons,  as  not  only  discover  secrets, 
but  also  speak  languages,  which  they  had  never  learned,  unquestionably  demo- 
niacs or  energumeni.  That  there  liave  been  such  in  the  times  since  our  Saviour, 
proved  out  of  Psellus;  as  also  from  Fernelius.  This  for  the  vindication  of 
Christianity,  against  those  who  suspect  the  scripture  demoniacs  for  figments. 
80.  The  second  extraordinary  phenomenon  proposed  :  that  of  miracles  and  effects 
supernatural.  That  there  have  been  such  things  amongst  the  Pagans,  and  since 
the  times  of  Christianity  too,  evident  from  their  records.  But  more  instances  of 
these  in  scripture.  89.  Two  sorts  of  miracles.  First,  such  as,  though  they  can- 
not be  done  by  ordinary  causes,  yet  may  be  effected  by  the  natural  power 
of  invisible  spirits,  angels,  or  demons.  As  illiterate  demoniacs  speaking  Greek. 
Such  amongst  the  Pagans  that  miracle  of  the  whetstone  cut  in  two  with  a  razor. 
Secondly,  such  as  transcend  the  natural  power  of  all  second  causes  and  created 
beings.  That  late  politico-theological  treatise,  denying  both  these  sorts  of  mira- 
cles, inconsiderable,  and  not  deserving  here  a  confutation.  Supposed  in  Deute- 
ronomy, that  miracles  of  the  former  sort  might  be  done  by  fiilse  prophets,  in 
confirmation  of  idolatry.  Wherefore,  miracles  not  sufficient  to  confirm  every 
doctrine.  Accordingly,  in  the  New  Testament  do  we  read  of  rkpara  ^Mov^t 
"  lying  miracles  ; "  that  is,  miracles  done  in  confirmation  of  a  lie,  and  by  the 
power  of  Satan,  &c.  God  permitting  it,  in  way  of  probation  of  some,  and  punish- 
ment of  others.  Miracles  done  for  the  promoting  of  creature-worship  or  idolatry, 
instead  of  justifying  the  same,  themselves  condemned  by  it.  90.  Had  the  mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour  been  all  of  the  former  kind  only,  yet  ought  the  Jews,  accord- 
ing to  Moses*  law,  to  have  acknowlc<lged  him  for  a  true  prophet,  he  coming  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  not  exhorting  to  idolatry.  Supposed  in  Deuteronomy 
that  God  would  not  permit  fiilse  prophets  to  do  miracles,  save  only  in  the  case  of 
idolatry,  or  when  the  doctrine  is  discoverable  to  be  fidse  by  the  light  of  nature, 
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because  that  would  be  an  invincible  temptation.  Our  SaTioiir,  that  cumiaoi 
prophet,  foretold,  by  whom  God  would  again  lereal  hk  will  to  tho  worid;  and  ao 
more  out  of  flaming  fire.  Neveithelea,  aome  mindea  of  our  SaTionr  Ghriit'i 
Buch  also  as  could  bo  done  only  by  the  power  of  God  Almig^tj.  All  mndei 
evince  spirits  ;  to  disbeb'eTe  which  is  to  diabeliefo  wnse,  or  unreasonably  to  dciD- 
gate  from  human  testimony.  Had  the  Gcntika  entettained  the  iUth  of  Chriit 
without  miracles,  this  itself  would  hare  been  a  great  nunde.  91.  The  hit 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  divination  or  prophecy.  This  also  evincei  spiats 
(calleil  gods  by  the  Pagans);  and  thus  that  of  theirs  tnie;  if  dlrinatioD,  thn 
gods.  9*2.  Two  sorts  of  predictions  likewise,  as  of  minclea.  Fint,  soch  si 
might  proceed  from  the  natural  presaging  power  of  created  spirita.  Such  predic- 
tions acknowledged  by  Dcmocritus,  upon  account  of  his  idolsi  Not  so  nudi 
contingency  in  human  actions  by  reason  of  men*s  liberty  of  will,  aa  aome  suppoie. 
Another  sort  of  predictions  of  future  events  imputable  only  to  the  sopo^ 
natural  prescience  of  God  Almighty.  Epicurus'  pretence,  that  diviaition 
took  away  liberty  of  will  ;  either  as  supposing  or  making  a  necessity.  Some 
Theists  also  denying  the  prescience  of  God  Almighty,  upon  the  same  aeeoont. 
Certain,  that  no  created  being  can  foreknow  future  events,  otherwise  thss  in 
their  causes.  Wherefore  predictions  of  such  events,  as  had  no  nfcwiy 
antecedent  causes,  evince  a  God.  0«^.  That  there  is  foreknowledge  of 
future  events,  unforeknowable  to  men,  formerly  the  general  persuasion  of  num- 
kiiid.  Oracles  and  predictions  amongst  the  Pagans,  which  evince  spirits,  ss 
that  of  Actius  Navius.  Most  of  the  Pagan  oracles,  from  the  natural  prenging 
power  of  demons.  Nevertheless  some  instances  of  predictions  of  a  higher  kiod 
amongst  them  ;  »s  that  of  Vcctins  Valcns,  and  the  Sibyls.  Thus  Balaam  di- 
vinely assisted  to  predict  our  Saviour.  Scriptures  triumphing  over  pagan  oiacles. 
Predictions  concerning  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
Amongst  which  that  remarkable  one  of  tho  seventy  weeks.  94.  Other  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  fates  of  kingdoms,  and  of  the  church.  Daniel's  fourth 
ten-homed  beast,  tlie  Roman  empire.  This  prophecy  of  Diiniers  carried  on 
further  in  the  Apocalypse.  Doth  of  them  prophetic  calendars  of  times,  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Uo,  That  this  phenomenon  of  Scripture  prophecies  csnnot 
possibly  be  imputed  by  Atheists,  as  some  others,  to  fear,  or  ignorance  of  canses,  or 
to  the  fiction  of  politicians.  They  not  only  evince  a  Deity,  but  also  the  troth  of 
Christianity.  To  this  purpose,  of  more  use  to  us,  who  now  live,  than  the  miracles 
themselves  recorded  in  Scripture.  These  five  extraordiiuiry  phenomena  all  of 
them  evince  spirits  to  l>e  no  fancies,  but  substantial  inhabitants  of  the  world ; 
flrom  whence  a  God  may  be  inferred.  Some  of  them  immediately  prove  a  Deity. 
9G.  Here  have  we  not  only  fully  confuted  all  the  atheistic  pretences  from  the  idea 
of  God,  but  also,  by  the  way,  ahready  proposed  several  substantial  arguments  for 
a  Deity.  The  existence  whereof  will  now  be  further  proved  from  its  very  ides. 
True,  that  some  of  the  ancient  Theists  themselves  declare  God  not  to  be  demon- 
strable. Thus  Alexander  Aprodis.  Clemens  Alexand.  But  their  meaning  therein 
no  more  than  this,  that  God  cannot  be  demonstrated  a  priori  from  any  antece- 
dent necessary  cause.  Not  follow  from  hence,  that  therefore  no  certainty,  or 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  but  only  conjectural  probability,  foith,  and 
opinion.  We  may  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  the  fiori  whereof  cannot 
he  demonstrated  a  priori  ^  ns,  that  there  was  something  or  other  eternal,  without 
beginning.    Whensoever  a  thing  is  necessarily  inferred  from  what  is  altogether 
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undeniable,  this  may  be  called  a  demonBtiation.  Many  geometrical  demon- 
fftrationa  such :  or  of  the  on  only.  97.  A  special  position  of  Gartesius ;  that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  any  things  no  not  of  geometrical  theorems,  nor 
common  notions  ;  before  we  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  essentially  good, 
who  therefore  cannot  deceive.  From  whence  it  would  follow,  that  neither 
Atheists,  nor  such  Theists  as  assert  an  arbitrary  Deity,  can  ever  be  certain  of  any 
thing  ;  as  that  two  and  two  are  four.  98.  However  some  appearance  of  piety  in 
this  assertion  ;  yet  is  it  a  foundation  of  eternal  scepticism,  both  as  to  all  other 
things,  and  the  existence  of  a  God.  That  Gartesius  here  went  round  in  a  circle, 
proving  the  existence  of  a  God  from  our  fiiculties,  and  then  the  truth  of  our  Acuities 
from  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  and  consequently  proved  nothing.  If  it  be  pos- 
sible that  our  fiiculties  might  be  fiilse,  then  must  we  confess  it  possible  that  there 
may  be  no  God;  and  consequently  remain  for  ever  sceptical  about  it.  99.  Where- 
fore a  necessity  of  exploding  and  confuting  this  new  sceptical  hypothesis,  of  the 
possibility  of  our  fiiculties  being  so  made,  as  to  deceive  us  in  all  our  clearest 
perceptions.  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  make  any  thing  to  be  indifferently  true 
or  fiilse.  Truth  not  fiictitious.  As  to  the  universal  theorems  of  abstract  science, 
the  measure  of  truth  no  foreign  or  extraneous  thing,  but  only  our  own  clear  and 
distinct  perception.  Here  whatsoever  is  clearly  perceived,  is  ;  the  very  essence  of 
truth,  perceptibility.  Granted  by  all,  that  there  can  be  no  folse  knowledge  or  un- 
derstanding. The  perception  of  4he  understanding  never  fidse,  but  only  obscure. 
Not  nature,  that  erreth  in  us,  but  we  ourselves,  in  assenting  to  things  not  clearly 
perceived.  Conclusion;  that  omnipotence  cannot  create  any  understanding 
foculties,  so  as  to  have  as  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  all  fidsehoods  and  non- 
entities, as  of  truths ;  because  whatsoever  is  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived,  bath 
therefore  an  entity ;  and  omnipotence  itself  (to  speak  with  reverence)  cannot  make 
nothing  to  be  something,  or  something  nothing.  This  no  more,  than  that  it 
cannot  do  things  contradictious.  Conception  the  measure  of  power.  True,  that 
sense  as  such  is  but  fiintastical  and  relative;  and  were  there  no  other  perception, 
all  truth  would  be  private,  relative,  and  seeming,  none  absolute.  This  probably 
the  reason,  why  some  have  suspected  the  same  of  knowledge  also.  But  mind  and 
understanding  reaches  beyond  fiincy  and  appearance,  to  the  absoluteness  of  things. 
It  hath  the  criterion  of  truth  within  itself.  100.  Objected  ;  that  this  an  arro 
gance,  for  creatures  to  pretend  to  an  absolute  certainty  of  any  thing.  Answer  ; 
that  God  alone  is  ignorant  of  nothing,  and  infidlible  in  all  things :  but  no  dero- 
gation from  the  Deity,  to  suppose,  that  he  should  make  created  minds  such,  as  to 
have  a  certainty  of  something  ;  as  the  whole  to  be  greater  than  the  part,  and  the 
like :  since  otherwise  they  would  be  but  a  mere  mockery.  Congruous  to  think,  that 
God  hath  made  men  so,  as  that  they  may  possibly  attain  to  some  certainty  of  his 
own  existence.  Origen,  that  knowledge  is  the  only  thing  that  bath  certainty  in  it. 
101 .  Having  now  some  firm  ground  or  footing  to  stand  upon,  a  certainty  of  common 
notions,  without  which  nothing  could  be  proved  by  reason;  we  shall  endeavour, 
by  means  hereof,  to  de^ionstrate  the  existence  of  a  God  from  his  idea.  102. 
Gartesius'  undertaking  to  do  this  with  mathematical  evidence  ;  as  this  idea  in- 
cludeth  in  it  necessaiy  existence.  This  axgument  hitherto  not  so  successful,  it 
being  by  many  concluded  to  be  a  sophism.  That  we  shall  impartially  set  down 
all  that  wo  can,  both  for  it  and  against  it ;  leaving  othere  to  make  a  judgment. 
103.  First,  against  the  Cartesian  demonstration  of  a  God.  That  because  we 
can  frame  an  idea  of  a  necessarily  existent  being,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it 
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is  ;  since  we  con  frame  ideal  of  thingi  that  nerer  were,  nor  will  be,    NotUig  to 
be  gathered  from  hence,  but  only  that  it  is  not  impoaible.    Again,  from  this  ida^ 
including  nccusaary   existence,  nothing  else  inferrible,  but  that  what  hath  lo 
necesaar)'  existence,  is  not  perfect ;  and  that  if  there  be  a  perfect  being,  its  o- 
istencc  always  wan,  and  will  be  neoeamj;  but  not  abaolutely  that  it  doth  exiiL 
A  fiillacy,  when  from  the  necenity  of  existence  affirmed  only  hypothctiesUy,  the 
concliuion  is  made  absolutely.    Though  a  perfect  being  must  eziit  neoaarilr, 
yet  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  must  and  doth  exist.     The  latter  a  thing  inde- 
monstrablc.    For  the  Cartesian  demonstration  of  a  God.    As  from  the  notion  of 
a  thing  impossible,  we  conclude,  that  it  nerer  was  nor  will  be  i  and  of  that,  vhicfa 
hath  a  contingent  schesis  to  existence,  that  it  might  be,  or  might  not  be ;  so  irom 
that,  which  hath  necessary  existence  in  its  nature,  that  it  actually  ia.    The  force  of 
the  argumentation  not  merely  hypothetical,  if  there  be  a  perfect  Being,  then  iiiti 
exirtencu  nccetaar>' ;  because  this  supposes,  that  a  necessary  existent  being  ii  cod- 
tingent  to  be,  or  not  to  be :  which  a  contradiction.     The  abeurdity  of  this  vill 
better  api>eiir,  if,  instead  of  necessary  existence,  we  put  in  actuoL    No  Tbeiiti 
can  otherwise  prove,  that  a  God,  tliough  supposed  to  exist,  might  not  happen  bj 
diancc  to  be.     Nevertheless  God,  or  a  perfect  Being,  not  here  demonstnted  i 
priori,  when  from  its  own  idea.     The  reader  left  to  make  a  judgment    104.  A 
prof^vmnasma,  or  prelusory  attempt,  towards  the  proving  of  a  God  from  his  ides, 
ns  including  necvsiur}'  existence.    First,  from  our  having  an  idea  of  a  ]terfect 
iK'ing,  implying  no  manner  of  contradiction  in  it,  it  follows,  that  such  a  thing  it 
p«M8il)le.     And  from  that  nccestuiry  existence  included  in  this  idea,  added  to  the 
)>o8iubility  thereof,  it  further  follows  that  it   actually  is.      A   necessary  existent 
Ijeingy  if  possible,  is  ;  because  upon  the  suppusition  of  its  non-existence,  it  would 
be  imposhiblv  for  it  ever  to  have  been.     Not  so  in  contingent  things.     A  pcrfix't 
being  is  citlicr  inipoAtfiblc  to  have  Itocn,  or  else  it  is.     Were  God  possible,  and  vet 
not,  he  would  not  Ih.*  a  nccL'S^iiry,  but  contingent  being.     However,  no  stress  Isid 
U])on  this.    -luj.  Another  jilainer  argument,  for  the  existence  of  a  God,  from  his 
Idea.     Whatsoever  we  can  frame  an  idea  of  in  our  minds,  implying  no  contn- 
diction,  this  either  actually  is,  or  else,  if  it  be  not,  is  possible  to, 'be.    But  if  God, 
he  not,  he  is  not  jioasible  to  be.     Therefore  he  is.     The  major  before  proved,  that 
we  cannot  have  an  idt^a  of  any  thing,  which  hath  neither  actual  nor  possible 
existence.     1(10*.  A  further  ratiocination  from  the  idea  of  God,  as  including  ne- 
cetwary  existence,  by  certain  steps.     First,  certain,  that  something  or  other  did 
exist  (»f  itself  from  eternity,  witliout  bt^nning.     Again,  whatsoever  did  exist  of 
itself  from  eternity,  did  so  exist  naturally  and  necessarily,  and  therefore  there  is 
a  necessary  existent  Being.     Thirdly,  nothing  could  exist  of  itself  from  etcmitr 
natumlly  and  necessarily,  but  what  contained  necessary  self-existence  in  its  nature. 
Lastly,  a  perfect  Being,  and  nothing  else,  containeth  necessary  existence  in  its 
nature.     Therefore  it  is.     An  Api)endix  to  this  arguniont ;  that  no  temporal^ 
successive  being  could  be  from  eternity  without  begiimiug.     This  proved  before. 
107.  Again,  the  controversy  betwixt  Atheists  and  Theista  first  clearly  stated  from 
the  idea  of  Go<I,  and  then  satisfactorily  decided.     Premised  ;  that  as  every  thing 
was  not  made,  so  neither  W!is  ever}*  thing  unmade.     Atlieists  agree  in  both.    The 
state  of  the  controversy  betwixt  Theists  and  Atheists;  whether  that,  which  being 
itself  unmade,  was  the  cause  of  all  other  things  made,  were  the  must  perfect,  or 
the  most  imperfect  bving.     A  certain  kind  of  Atlieistic  Theism,  or  Theogonism, 
which  acknowledging  a  God,  or  soul  of  the  world,  presiding  over  Uic  whole,  sap- 
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posed  him,  notwithstanding,  to  have  emerged  out  of  Night  and  Chaos  ;  that  is,  to 
have  been  generated  out  of  senaelees  matter.  108.  The  controversy  thus  stated 
easily  decided.  Certain,  that  lesser  perfection  may  be  derived  from  greater,  or 
from  that  which  is  absolutely  perfect ;  but  impossible,  that  greater  perfection,  and 
higher  degrees  of  entity,  should  rise  out  of  lesser  and  lower.  Things  did  not 
ascend,  but  descend.  That  life  and  sense  may  naturally  rise  from  the  mere  modi- 
fication of  dead  and  senseless  matter,  as  also  reason  and  understanding  from  sense; 
the  philosophy  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  The  Hylozoists  so  sensible  of  this, 
that  there  must  be  some  substantial  unmade  life  and  understanding ;  that  atheizing, 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  attribute  life  and  understanding  to  all  matter,  as  such. 
This  Yugument  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  atheism.  109.  The  con- 
troversy again  more  particularly  stated,  from  the  idea  of  God,  as  including  mind 
and  understanding  in  it;  viz.  whether  all  mind  were  made  or  generated  out 
of  senseless  matter  ;  or  whether  there  were  an  eternal  unmade  mind  the  maker  of 
all.  This  the  doctrine  of  Theists,  that  Mind  the  oldest  of  all  things ;  of  Atheists, 
that  it  is  a  post-nate  thing,  younger  than  the  world,  and  an  umbratile  image  of 
real  beings.  110.  The  controversy  thus  stated  again  decided.  Though  it  does 
not  follow,  that  if  once  there  had  been  no  corporeal  world  or  matter,  there  could 
never  have  been  any  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  if  once  there  had  been  no  life  nor 
mind,  there  could  have  never  been  any  life  or  mind.  Our  imperfect  minds,  not  of 
themselves  from  eternity,  and  therefore  derived  from  a  perfect  unmade  mind. 
111.  That  Atheists  think  their  chief  strength  to  lie  here,  in  their  disproving  a 
God,  from  the  nature  of  understanding  and  knowledge.  According  to  them, 
things  made  knowledge,  and  not  knowledge  things.  All  mind  and  understanding 
the  creature  of  sensibles,  and  a  fisuitastic  image  of  them  ;  and  therefore  no  mind 
their  creator.  Thus  does  a  modem  writer  conclude,  that  knowledge  and  under- 
standing is  not  to  be  attributed  to  God,  because  it  implieth  dependence  upon 
tilings  without ;  which  is  all  one,  as  if  he  should  have  said,  that  senseless  matter 
is  the  more  perfect  of  all  things,  and  the  highest  Numen.  112.  A  compendious 
confutation  of  the  premised  atheistic  principles.  Knowledge  nut  the  activity  ( f 
sensibles  upon  the  knower,  and  his  passion.  Sensible  things  themselves  not 
known  by  the  passion,  or  fancy  of  sense.  Knowledge  not  from  the  force  of  the 
thing  known,  but  of  the  knower.  Besides  phantasms  of  singular  bodies,  intelligible 
ideas  universal.  A  lute  atheistic  panidox,  that  universals  nothing  but  names. 
Axiomatical  truths  in  abstract  sciences  no  passion  from  bodies  by  sense,  nor  yet 
gathered  by  induction  from  many  singulars ;  we  at  once  perceiving  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  otherwise.  An  ingenious  observation  of  Aristotle's, 
that  could  it  be  perceived  by  sense,  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to 
two  right ;  yet  would  not  this  be  science,  or  knowledge  properly  so  called :  which 
is  of  universals  first,  and  from  thence  descends  to  singulare.  113.  Again,  we 
have  conceptions  of  things  incorporeal,  as  also  of  such  corporeals  ns  never  did 
exist,  and  whose  accuracy  sense  could  not  reach  to  ;  as  a  perfect  straight  line,  and 
plain  superficies,  an  exact  triangle,  circle,  or  sphere.  That  we  have  a  power  of 
framing  ideas  of  things,  that  never  were  nor  will  be,  but  only  possible.  Inferred 
from  hence,  that  human  science  itself,  not  the  mere  image  and  creature  of  singular 
sensibles,  but  proleptical  to  them,  and  in  order  of  nature  before  them.  But  since 
there  must  be  votirbv  before  vowc.  ** intelligibles "  before  "intellection  ;"  the 
only  true  account  of  knowledge  and  its  original  is  from  a  perfect  omnipotent  Being, 
comprehending  itself,  and  the  extent  of  its  own  power,  or  the  possibilities  of  all 
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tilings,  their  relations  and  immutable  tnithg.  And  of  thb  one  pflribct  inid  ill 
imperfect  minds  partake.  Knowledge  thaefore,  in  the  naiuie  of  it,  nppoiedi 
the  existence  of  a  perfect  omnipotent  Being,  ai  iti  WH|ri&v»  or  **  intelHgiMft'' 
This  comprehending  itself,  the  first  original  knowledge,  a  mind  before  the  world, 
and  all  sensibles,  not  ectvpal,  but  archetypal,  and  the  fnuner  of  alL  Where- 
fore not  atheism,  but  theism,  demonstrable  from  knowledge  and  undewtewlTng. 
This  further  confirmed  from  hence  ;  because  there  are  eternal  Teritica^  inch  m 
were  never  made,  nor  had  any  beginning.  That  the  diagonal  of  a  aqnare  inooDi- 
mcnsurable  to  the  sides,  an  eternal  truth  to  Aristotle,  Justin  MaitjT*s  a/wui 
^('caia,  or  **  eternal  morals,"  geometrical  truths,  not  made  by  any  man*s  thinkings 
but]  before  all  men  ;  as  also  before  the  world  and  matter  itself.  114.  Nov  if 
there  be  eternal  verities,  the  simple  reasons  and  intelligible  easencca  of  thingi  moit 
needs  be  eternal  likewise.  These  called  by  Plato  things,  that  alwayiare,but  vers 
never  made,  ingencrable  and  inconnptible.  HoweTer  Aristotle  qoands  with 
Plato's  ideas,  yet  does  he  also  agree  with  him  in  this,  that  the  fonns  or  species  of 
things  were  eternal,  and  never  made  ;  and  that  there  is  no  generation  of  them ; 
and  that  there  ere  other  things  besides  scnsibles,  the  immutable  objects  of  sdeDce. 
Certain,  that  there  could  be  no  immutable  science,  were  there  no  other  objects  of 
the  mind,  but  scnsibles.  The  objects  of  geometrical  science  no  material  triangles, 
squares,  &lC.  these,  by  Aristotle,  said  to  be  no  where.  The  intelligible  naturei  of 
things  to  Philo,  the  most  necessary  essences.  115.  Now  it'  there  be  etemsl 
truths,  and  iutelligibles,  whose  existence  also  is  necessary ;  since  these  can  be  no 
where  but  in  a  mind  ;  there  must  be  nn  eternal  necessarily  existing  mind,  com- 
prehending all  these  ideas  and  truths  at  once,  or  being  them.  Which  no  other 
than  the  mind  of  a  perfect,  omnipotent  Being,  comprehending  itself,  and  all  pos- 
sibilities of  things,  the  extent  of  its  own  power.  116.  Wherefore  there  can  be 
but  one  only  original  mind;  which  all  other  minds  partake  of.  Hence  ideas, or 
notions  exactly  alike  in  several  men ;  and  truths  indiviaibly  the  same :  became 
their  minds  all  stamped  with  the  same  original  seal.  Themistius ;  that  one  man 
could  not  teach  another,  were  there  not  the  same  notion  both  in  the  learner  and 
teacher.  Nor  could  men  confer  together,  as  they  do,  were  they  not  one  Aliod, 
tliat  all  partaked  of.  That  anti-monarchial  opinion,  of  many  understanding 
beings  eternal  and  independent,  confuted.  And  now  have  we  not  only  asserted 
the  idea  of  a  God,  and  confuted  all  the  atheistic  pretences  against  it ;  but  also, 
from  this  idea,  demonstrated  his  existence. 


Having  in  the  second  chapter  revealed  all  the  dark  mysteries 
of  atheism,  and  produced  the  utmost  strength  of  that  cause ;  and 
in  the  thin!  made  an  introduction  to  tlie  confutation  of  those 
atheistic  grounds,  by  representing  all  the  several  forms  and 
schemes  of  atheism,  and  showing  both  their  disagreements 
amongst  themselves,  and  wherein  they  all  agree  together  against 
Theists;  we  have  been  hitherto  prevented  of  that  full  and 
copious  confutation  of  them  intended  by  us,  by  reason  of  that 
large  account  given  of  the  pagan  polytheism :  which  yet  was  no 
impertinent  digression  neither,  it  removing  the  grand  objection 
against  the  naturality  of  the  idea  of  God,  as  including  oneliness 
in  it;  as  also  preparing  a  way  for  that  defence  of  Christianity 
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edsigned  by  us  against  Atheists.  Wherefore  that  we  may  not 
here  be  quite  excluded  of  what  was  principally  intended,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  contracted  and  coinpendious  confutation  of  all 
the  premised  atheistic  principles.  The  ^rst  whereof  was  this, 
that  either  men  have  no  idea  of  God  at  all,  or  else  none  but  such 
as  is  compounded  and  made  up  of  impossible  and  contradictious 
notions ;  from  whence  these  Atheists  would  infer  him  to  be  an 
inconceivable  nothing.  In  answer  whereunto,  there  hath  been 
something  done  already,  it  being  declared  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  chapter,  what  the  idea  of  God  is,  viz.  a  perfect  under- 
standing nature,  necessarily  self-existent,  and  the  cause  of  all 
other  things.  And  as  there  is  nothing  either  inconceivable,  or 
contradictious  in  this  idea,  so  have  we  showcid,  that  these  con- 
founded Atheists  do  not  only,  at  the  same  time  when  they  ver- 
bally deny  an  idea  of  God,  implicitly  acknowledge  and  confess 
it,  forasmuch  as  otherwise,  denying  his  existence,  they  should 
deny  the  existence  of  nothing ;  but  also  that  they  agree  with 
Tbeists  in  this  very  idea;  it  being  the  only  thing  which  Atheists 
contend  for,  that  the  first  origiiml  and  head  of  all  things  is  no 
perfect  understanding  nature,  but  that  all  sprung  from  Tohu 
and  Bohu,  or  dark  and  senseless  matter  fortuitously  moved. 
Moreover,  we  have  not  only  thus  declared  the  idea  of  God,  but 
also  largely  proved,  and  made  it  clearly  evident,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  in  all  ages  have  had  a  prolepsis  or  anticipation 
in  their  minds  concerning  the  real  and  actual  existence  of  such  a 
being;  the  Pagans  themselves,  besides  their  other  many  gods 
(which  were  understanding  beings  superior  to  men),  acknowledg- 
ing one  chief  and  sovereign  Numen,  the  Maker  of  them  all,  and 
of  the  whole  world.  From  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  those 
few  Atheists,  that  formerly  have  been,  and  still  are,  here  and 
there  up  and  down  in  the  world,  are  no  other  than  the  monsters 
and  anomalies  of  human  kind.  And  this  alone  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  repel  the  first  atheistic  assault  made  against  the  idea  of 
God. 

Nevertheless,  that  we  may  not  seem  to  dissemble  any  of  the 
Atheists'  strength,  we  shall  here  particularly  declare  all  their 
most  colourable  pretences  against  the  idea  of  God,  and  then 
show  the  folly  and  invalidity  of  them.  Which  pretences  are  as 
follow :  first.  That  we  have  no  idea  nor  thought  of  any  thing  not 
subject  to  corporeal  sense  ;  nor  the  least  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  thmg^  but  from  the  same.  Secondly,  That  T/ieists  themselves, 
acknowledging  God  to  be  incomprehensible^  he  may  be  from  thence 
inferred  to  be  a  nonentity.  Thirdly,  That  the  Theists*  idea  of  God 
including  infinity  in  it,  is  therefore  absolutely  inconceivable  and 
impossible.  Fourthly,  That  theology  is  an  arbitrarious  compilement 
of  inconsistent  and  contradictious  notions.  And  lastly.  That  the 
tdea  and  existence  of  God  owes  all  its  being,  either  to  the  confounded 
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nonsense  of  astonished  mindsy  or  else  to  the  Jietion  and  iwqHutwre  ^ 
politicians. 

Wc  begin  with  the  first ;  that  we  can  have  no  idea,  concep- 
tion, or  thought  of  anj  thing,  not  subject  to  sense;  nor  the  least 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing,  but  from  the  sune. 
Thus  a  modern  atheistic  writer:*  "  Whatsoever  we  can  concdve, 
hath  been  perceived  first  by  sense,  either  at  once  or  in  parts; 
and  a  man  can  have  no  thought  representing  any  thing  not  sub- 
ject to  sense."  From  whence  it  follows,  that  whatsoever  is  not 
sensible  and  imaginable,  is  utterly  inconceivable,  and  to  us  no- 
thing. Moreover,  the  same  writer  adds :  "  That  the  only  evi- 
dence- which  we  have  of  the  existence  of  any  thing,  is  from 
sense;"  the  conscciuence  whereof  is  this,  that  there  being  no 
coq)orcaI  sense**  of  a  Deity,  there  can  be  no  evidence  at  all  of 

'  \\c  means  HoblK^,  whose  words  here  quoted  are  to  be  founJ  in  the  T^viathn, 
part  1,  on  Man,  ch.ip.  1.  p.  3.  But  I  wish  it  here  to  be  observed,  that  Cudworthk 
nccustumed  commonly  to  (piotc  Hobbes'  words  translated  into  English,  and  does  not 
ri'ndvr  them  literally,  but  often  explains  them  somewhat  freely,  and  also  at  times  joins 
together  words  written  by  him  in  different  places.  Whence  it  happens  (more  espe- 
cially tiince  he  docs  not  point  out  the  exact  passages  in  Ilobbes^  books)  that  I  have 
)(f>ent  much  lal>our  in  searching  for  them,  and  have  sometimes  even  doubted  whidi  of 
M'VLTiil  passages  similar  to  each  other  was  most  accordant  with  the  English  words. 
What  is  here  (|Uotetl  by  (.'ud worth  runs  thus  in  English : — **  Whatsoever  we  can  con- 
ceive hath  been  perceived  by  8ense,  cither  at  once  or  in  i»arts :  and  a  man  can  liave  no 
thought  re|tre!«enting  anything  not  subject  to  sense."  I  find  nothing  in  Hobbes  more 
exactly  correspondent  to  this  than  what  I  have  here  producetl :  Nulla  est  animi  coo- 
ccptio,  qua;  non  fuenit  antca  gcnita  in  ali(|uo  Rensuum,  vel  tota  simul,  vel  ]>er  partes. 
Ah  hJA  autem  priniis  ct)nceptibus  omnes  posteu  derivantur.  A  similar  passage  is  to  be 
found  chap.  X  p.  .') :  Ut  nullani  habemus  imap'nationem,  qus  non  ante  fuit  in  sen- 
Mono,  vel  tota,  vel  per  parttHi;  ita  nulla  est  transitio  ab  una  cogitatione  ad  aliam,  cujus 
siniiiis  non  extitcrat  ante  in  sonsione,  "  Th<it  we  have  no  imagination  (or  idea)  which 
wa^  not  previously  in  the  sensation,  either  whole  or  in  parts;  so  that  there  is  notninai- 
tion  from  one  thought  to  another,  the  like  of  which  had  not  before  existed  in  sensa- 
tion." In  chap.  'J.  p.  o.  he  tlui8  speaks:  Imnginatio  earum  rerum  tantiim  est,  quas 
ante  simul  vel  per  partem  sensu  perceperimus,  "  Imagination  is  only  of  those  things 
which  wc  have  before  perceived  by  sense,  either  at  once  or  in  parts."  Hobbes  gives  so 
wide  a  meaning  to  the  word  imayinatio,  as  to  comprehend  under  it  tliat  power  of 
understanding  and  forming  ideas  which  is  found  in  the  human  mind.  Imaginatio, 
Niys  he,  Leviathan,  chap.  *2.  p.  8.  qua}  in  hominc  a  sermone  vel  aliis  signis  vuluntaiiis 
nascitur,  appellatur  intellectus,  "  The  imagination  which  is  produced  in  man  by  dis- 
course^ or  other  voluntjiry  signs  is  called  understanding.^* 

^  'l'hi*Hc  words  I  cannot  find  in  Ilobl)cs'  Latin  works.  I  have  therefore  translated 
them  myself  from  the  Engli^^h,  almost  word  for  wonl. 

^  I  almost  tliink  that  the  admirers  of  Hobbes,  who  will  not  allow  that  he  was  among 
the  deniers  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  will  have  some  objections  to  make  to  what  is  here 
stated.  1.  Hobbes  teaches  that  all  the  ideas  that  are  in  our  minds  arise  from  some 
one  of  the  senses,  and  that  what  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses  is  a  nonentity. 
Many  passagc^s  of  his  place  this  beyond  n  doubt.  Hut  from  this  tenet  it  does  not 
immediately  follow  that  (lod  does  not  exist;  but  all  that  can  l>e  fairly  drawn  from  it  ifl 
that  he  who  enforced  it  either  altogether  abrogated  the  divine  nature,  or  imagined  to 
himself  a  God  jterceptible  to  the  senses,  that  is,  a  corporeal  Deity.  Hobbes  certainly 
did  the  latter,  and  professes  his  l>elief  in  a  Deity  funiishcfl  with  a  very  ethereal  body. 
See  Leviathan,  \)nxt  \.  on  Man,  chap.  1*2.  p.  V\i\,  part  3.  chap.  34.  p.  184.  and  also  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Leviathan,  chap.  L  p.  MAh.  '2.  It  is  also  true  that  Hobbes  has 
dcchirLMi  that  all  the  evidence  we  have  of  any  existence  arises  fmm  the  senses.  But 
those  who  favour  him  will  again  deny  that  from  this  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity  is  not  admitted  by  him,  or  the  reality  of  n  greiit  Supreme  placed  by 
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his  existence.  Wherefore,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  atheistic 
philosophy,  all  is  resolved  into  sense,  as  the  only  criterion  of 
truth,  accordingly  as  Protagoras  in  Plato's  Theaetetus^  concludes 
"  knowledge  to  be  sense ;"  and  a  late  writer  of  our  own  deter- 
mines "sense  to  be  original  knowledge."*  Here  have  we  a 
wide  ocean  before  us,  but  we  must  contract  our  sails.  Were 
sense  knowledge  and  understanding,  then  he  that  sees  light  and 
colours,  and  feels  heat  and  cold,  would  understand  light  and 
colours,  heat  and  cold,  and  the  like  of  all  other  sensible  things : 
neitiicr  would  there  be  any  philosophy  at  all  concerning  them. 
Whereas  the  mind  of  man  rcmaineth  altogether  unsatisfied,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  these  corporeal  things,  even  after  the 
strongest  sensations  of  them,  and  is  but  thereby  awakened  to  a 
further  philosophic  inquiry  and  search  about  them,  what  this 
light  and  colours,  this  heat  and  cold,  &c.  really  should  be ;  and 
whether  they  be  indeed  qualities  in  the  objects  without  us,  or 
only  phantasms  and  sensations  in  ourselves.  Now  it  is  certain, 
that  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  any  such  thing  as  this,  were 
sense  the  highest  faculty  in  us ;  neither  can  sense  itself  ever 
decide  this  controversy ;  since  one  sense  crtnnot  judge  of  another 
or  correct  the  error  of  it ;  all  sense,  as  such  (that  is,  as  fancy 
and  apparition)  being  alike  true.  And  had  not  these  Atheists 
been  notorious  dunces  in  that  atomic  philosophy  which  they  so 
much  pretend  to,  they  would  clearly  have  learned  from  thence, 
that  sense  is  not  knowledge  and  understanding,  nor  the  criterion 
of  truth  as  to  sensible  things  themselves ;  it  reaching  not  to  the 

him  among  doubtful  questions.  TImt  tliough  the  very  nature  of  God  does  not  meet 
our  flenses,  but  escapes  our  sight,  still  tlmt  all  knowledge  of  the  Deitj  may  in  a  certain 
manner  be  said  to  proceed  from  the  senses,  because  from  a  contem])lation  of  the 
divine  works  which  are  exposed  to  our  senses  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  their  author, 
that  is,  God;  and  that  therefore  he  who  shall  declare  that  our  senses  alone  make 
known  God  to  us  is  not  to  be  accounted  altogether  ab«urd  and  imitional,  jirovided  only 
he  rightly  undcrstind  this;  though  at  the  same  time  by  this  opinion  he  may  entirely 
disallow  that  idea  of  God  which  we  call  interior  and  innate.  Certainly  Hobbes  has 
expressed  his  own  opinion  in  this  way.  "  The  knowledge,"  says  he,  Leviathan,  part 
].  chap.  1*2.  p.  55.  '*of  one  eternal,  infinite,  omni|K>tcnt  Deity,  may  more  easily  be 
gathered  from  an  inveatigation  of  the  causes,  powers,  and  operations  of  natural  bodies 
than  from  an  anxiety  about  futurity." 

*  I*age  118.  ilQiOTuydpac  tXeyc,  Trdvrutv  xgrniaraiv  fiiTpov  avd'pwirov  iJvai, 
Tviv  flip  ovruVf  w^:  f<rri,  rwv  Sk  /ii)  ovTutv  otg  oliK  ifrri,  "  I'roUigoras  said  that  man  is 
the  measure  of  all  things,  of  existences  as  they  are,  of  nonexiittences  as  they  are  not." 
Socrates  explains  the  force  and  meaning  of  this  saying  in  the  same  place  :  AoKiX  ovv 
fiot  o  iirifrra^ivSc  ri  aiffOdvKT^ai  rovro,  o  iwioTarai'  Kai  Hq  ye  wvi  ^aiverat,  ovk 
tfXXo  rl  ivTiy  IviffTti^tj  ?/  oltr^ijirtc,  "  It  appears  to  me[that  whatever  any  one  knows, 

'  he  perceives  by  sense  what  ho  knows ;  and,  us  it  now  ap]>ears,  knowledge  is  nothing 
else  than  sensible  perception.'^ 

*  The  English  words  arc :  "  Sense  to  be  original  knowledge.'**  I  suspect  that  some 
passage  of  this  kind  is  found  among  the  writings  of  Sir  Francis  Bsicon,  Lord  Yenilani, 
of  whose  piety  towards  God  Cud  worth  had  but  a  poor  opinion.  But  Bacon's  doctrine 
concerning  sense  was  very  different  from  llobbes*  opinion,  as  appears  from  his  Novum 
Organon  Scientiarum,  in  which  he  sometimes  refutes  those  who  say  that  **  sense  is  the 
measure  of  things."    See  p.  44.  and  elsewhere. 
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essence  or  absolute  nature  of  them,  but  only  taking  notice  of 

their  outside,  and  perceiving  its  own  passions  from  them,  rather 

the  things  themselves :  and  that  there  is  a  higher  faculty  in  the 

soul,  of  reason  and  understanding,  which  judges  of  sense ;  detects 

the  phantastry  and  imposture  of  it ;  discovers  to  us  that  there  is 

nothing  in  the  objects  themselves  like  to  those  forcmentioned 

sensible  ideas ;  and  resolves  all  sensible  things  into  intelligible 

principles ;  the  ideas  whereof  are  not  foreign  and  adventitione, 

and  mere  passive  impressions  upon  the  soul  from  without,  but 

native  and  domestic  to  it,  or  actively  exerted  from  the  soul 

itself;  no  passion  being  able  to  make  a  judgment  either  of  itself 

or  other  things.     This  is  a  thing  so  evident,  that  Democritus 

himself  could  not  but  take  notice  of  it,  and  acknowledge  it, 

though  he  made  not  a  right  use  thereof;  he,  in  all  probability, 

continuing  notwithstanding  a  confounded  and  besotted  Atheist; 

Sextus  Empiricus  having  recorded  this  of  him:^  'Ei;  roig  Kavoai 

S{fO  frialv  tlvai  yvuKTU^y  riiv  fJiiv  Sea  rutv  ocV^crcAiv,  Trjv  Si  &a 

r^c  ofavococ*  wv  rvv  /aIv  Sia  Trig  Siavolag  yvtomv  Karayu,  rpo<r- 

fiaprvpiov  avr^  to  vkttov   etc  oXtjOccac  Kpl<nvy  ttiv   Si  Sia  tuv 

alar^y'iarewv  (TkotIiiv  diK>/L(a^C(,    aiftaipovfiivog   ovr^C  Tb  ir/ooc  cm- 

yvbxrtv  Tova  Aij^oDc  airXavic*  Xiyu  Si  Kara  Xl^iy,  FveT^/ifjc  Si  Svo 

fio-fv  iSiai*  7)  filv  'yi'ijerfjj*  i;  Si  ctkotii)'  kqI  aKortrig  fitv,  raSi  trvff 

vavTQy    oi/'iC)    aKorjj    6c/lci),  7€r;<Tic>    \ptv<Ttg'    i)     ?£     yvrialfi    iiro- 

KiKpvfifilvi)  Si   Taurijc,   "  Democritus   in   his  Canons  affirmeth, 

that  there  arc  two   kinds  of  knowledges,  one  by  the  senses, 

and  another  by  the  mind.     Of  which  that  by  the  mind  is  only 

accounted  knowledge,  he   bearing  witness   to   the   faitlifulness 

nnd  firmness  thereof  for  the  judgment  of  truth.     The  other  bv 

the  senses  he  calleth  dark,  denymg  it  to  be  a  rule  and  measure 

of  truth.     His  own  words  are  these :  There  are  two  species  of 

knowledge,  the  one  genuine,  the  other  dark  and  obscure.     The 

dark  and  obscure  knowledge  is  seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting, 

touching.     But  the  genuine  knowledge  is  another  more  hidden 

and  recondite."     To  which  purpose  tliere  is  another  fragment 

also  of  this  Democritus  preserved  by  the  same  Sextus  'J  ^ofiff 

•yXuKu,  Kai  vo/ir^i  wiKpov,  vo/ic^i  ^ep/ior,  vo/lcc^  '*ljv\p6v'  i'0/u((>  X/*oii}' 

ahta  Si  arofxa  icac  kivov'  oTTfp  vofilZ^Tai  filv  elvai  icai  co^a^croc  ra 

al<r&flTa,  oitK  ttJTi  Si  kqt*  aXij^eiav  TavTQy  "  Bitter  and  sweet,  hot 

and   cold,   are   only  in  opinion  or  fimcy.     Colour  is  onlv  in 

opinion ;  atoms  and  vacuum  alone  in  truth  and  reality.     !rhat 

which  is  thought  to  be,  are  scnsiblcs ;  but  these  are  not  according 

to  truth,  but  atoms  and  vacuum  only."     Now  the  chief  ground 

of  this  rational  discovery  of  the  ancient  atomists,  that  sensible 

things,  as  heat  and  cold,  bitter  and  sweet,  red  and  green,  are  no 

<  Lib.  7.  adrers.  Mathcmat.  sect.  138.  13!).  page  400. 
f  Id.  ibid,  sect  135.  page  3P9. 
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leftl  qaalities  in  the  objects  without,  but  only  our  own  fancies, 
was  because  in  body  there  are  no  such  things  intelligible,  but 
only  magnitude,  figure,  site,  motion  and  rest.  Of  which  we 
have  not  only  sensible  ideas,  passively  impressed  upon  us  from 
without,  but  also  intelligible  notions,  actively  exerted  from  the 
mind  itself.  Which  latter  notwithstanding,  because  they  are 
not  unaccompanied  with  sensible  phantasms,  are  by  many  un- 
skilfully conrbunded  with  them.  But  besides  these,  we  have 
other  intelligible  notions,  or  ideas  also,  which  have  no  genuine 

Santasms  at  all  belonging  to  them.  Of  which  whosoever 
ubts,  may  easily  be  satisfied  and  convinced,  by  reading  but  a 
sentence  or  two,  that  he  understands,  in  any  book  almost,  that 
shall  come  next  to  his  hand ;  and  reflexively  examining  himself, 
whether  he  have  a  phantasm,  or  sensible  idea,  belonging  to  every 
word,  or  na  For  whoever  is  modest  and  ingenuous,  will  quicklv 
be  forced  to  confess,  that  he  meets  with  many  words,  which 
though  they  have  a  sense  or  intelligible  notion,  vet  have  no 
genume  phantasm  belonging  to  them.  And  we  have  known 
some,  who  were  confidently  engaged  in  the  other  opinion,  being 
pat  to  read  the  beginning  of  Tully's  OflSces,  presently  non- 
plussed and  confounded  in  that  first  word  quanquam;  they  being 
neither  able  to  deny,  but  that  there  was  a  sense  belonging  to  it, 
nor  yet  to  affirm,  that  thcv  had  any  phantasm  thereof,  save  only 
of  the  sound  or  letters.  I3ut  to  prove,  that  there  are  cogitations 
not  subject  to  corporeal  sense,  we  need  go  no  further  than  this 
very  idea  or  description  of  God  ;  a  substance  absolutely  perfect, 
infinitely  good,  wise  and  powerful,  necessarily  self-existent,  and 
the  cause  of  all  other  things.  Where  there  is  not  one  word  un- 
intelligible to  him,  that  hath  any  understanding  in  him,  and  yet 
no  considerative  and  ingenuous  person  can  pretend,  that  he  hath 
a  genuine  phantasm,  or  sensible  idea,  answering  to  any  one  of 
those  words,  either  to  substance,  or  to  absolutely  perfect,  or  to 
infinitely,  or  to  good,  or  to  wise,  or  to  powerful,  or  to  necessity, 
or  to  self-existence,  or  to  cause ;  or  indeed  to  all,  or  other,  or 
things.  Wherefore  it  is  nothing  but  want  of  meditation,  to- 
gether with  a  fond  and  sottish  dotage  upon  corporeal  sense, 
which  hath  so  far  imposed  upon  some,  as  to  make  them  believe, 
that  they  have  not  the  least  cogitation  of  any  thing  not  subject 
to  corporeal  sense ;  or  that  there  is  nothing  in  human  under- 
standing or  conception  which  was  not  first  in  bodily  sense  ;^  a 
doctrine  highly  favourable  to  atheism.  But  since  it  is  certain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  we  have  many  thoughts  not  subject  to 
sense,  it  is  manifest,  that  whatsoever  falls  not  under  external 
sense,  is  not  therefore  inconceivable  and  nothing.  Which  who- 
soever asserts,  must  needs  affirm  life  and  cogitation  itt^clf,  know- 
ledge or  understanding,  reason  and  memory,  volition  and  appe- 
tite, things  of  the  greatest  moment  and  reality,  to  be  nothmg 
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but  mere  words  without  any  signifioation.  Nay,  tunoj  and 
sense  itself,  upon  this  hjpothettSy  could  hardly  escape  fnmi  be- 
coming nonentities  too,  forasmuch  as  neither  fancy  nor  sense 
falls  under  sense,  but  only  the  objecto  of  theni;  we  neither 
seeing  vision,  nor  feeling  taction,  nor  neaiing  audition,  much  less 
hearing  sight,  or  seeing  taste,  or  the  like.  Wherefore  though 
God  should  be  never  so  much  oorporealy  as  some  Thdata  have 
conceived  him  to  be ;  yet  since  the  chief  of  his  eeaenoe^  and  as  it 
were  his  inside,  must  by  these  be  acknowledged  to  consist  in 
mind,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  he  could  not  poasibly,  as  to 
this,  fall  under  corporeal  sense  (sight  or  touch)  any  more  jthan 
thought  can.  But  that  there  is  substance  incorporeal  also,  and 
therefore  in  itself  altogether  insensible,  and  that  the  Deity  is 
such  is  demonstrated  elsewhere. 

We  grant  indeed,  that  the  evidence  of  particular  bodies,  ex- 
isting hie  et  nunc,  without  us,  doth 'necessarily  depend  upon  the 
information  of  sense ;  but  yet  nevertheless,  the  certainty  of  this 
very  evidence  is  not  from  sense  alone,  but  from  a  complication 
of  reason  and  understanding  together  with  it.  Were  sense  the 
only  evidence  of  things,  there  could  be  no  absolute  truth  and 
falsehood,  nor  certainty  at  all  of  any  thing ;  sense,  as  such,  bein^ 
only  relative  to  particular  persons,  seeming  and  fantastical,  and 
obnoxious  to  much  delusion.  For  if  our  nerves  and  bndn  be 
inwardly  so  moved  and  affected,  as  they  would  be  by  such  an 
object  present,  when  indeed  it  is  absent,  and  no  other  motion  or 
sensation  in  the  mean  time  prevail  against  it  and  obliterate  it ; 
then  must  that  object  of  necessity  seem  to  us  present.  More- 
over, those  imaginations  that  spring  and  bubble  from  the  soul 
itself,  arc  commonly  taken  for  sensations  by  us  when  asleep,  and 
sometimes  in  melancholic  and  fanciful  persons  also,  when  awake. 
That  atheistic  principle,  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  any 
thing  as  existing,  but  only  from  corporeal  sense,  is  plainly  con- 
tra lictcd  by  the  atomic  Atheists  themselves,  when  they  assert 
atoms  and  vacuum  to  be  the  principles  of  all  things,  and  the 
exuvious  images  of  bodies  to  be  the  causes  both  of  sight  and 
cogitation :  for  single  atoms,  and  those  exuvious  images,  were 
never  seen  nor  felt ;  and  vacuum,  or  empty  space,  is  so  far^from 
being  sensible,  that  these  Atheists  themselves  allow  it  to  be  the 
one  only  incorporeal.  Wherefore  they  must  here  go  beyond  the 
ken  of  sense,  and  appeal  to  reason  only  for  the  existence  of  these 
principles:  as  Protagoras,  one  of  them,  in  Plato,  professedly 
doth  :  *  "AOpct  wBoiaKOTrtJv  fii)  Ttg  riov  afJLvqrwv  liraKovy*  eicrl  cl 
ovTOij  oi  oitSlv  aXXo  oiojuei/oi  itvai,  ri  ov  av  ivvtovrai  inrpi^  ratv 
Xfpolv  Xa/3e(r0a£,  irav  to  aoparov  oiic  aTToSc^^o/Lccvoc,  clip  iv  oufffoc 
fiipus  *'  Have  a  care,  that  none  of  the  profane  and  unmitiated  in 
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the  mysteries  overhear  jou*  By  the  profane,  I  mean  (saith  he) 
those  who  think  nothing  to  exist  but  what  they  can  feel  with 
their  fingers,  and  exclude  all  that  is  invisible  out  of  the  rank  of 
being."  Were  existence  to  be  allowed  to  nothing,  that  doth  not 
fall  under  corporeal  sense,  then  must  we  deny  the  existence  of 
soul  and  mind  in  ourselves  and  others,  because  we  can  neither 
feel  nor  see  any  such  thing.  Whereas  we  are  certain  of  the 
existence  of  our  own  souls,  partly  from  an  inward  consciousness 
of  our  own  cogitations,  and  partlv  from' that  principle  of  reason, 
that  nothing  cannot  act.  And  tne  existence  of  other  individual 
souls  is  manifest  to  us,  from  their  effects  upon  their  respective 
bodies,  their  motions,  actions,  and  discourse.  Wherefore  since 
the  Atheists  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  soul  or  mind  in  men, 
though  no  such  thing  fall  under  external  sense,  they  have  as 
little  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  perfect  mind,  presiding 
over  the  universe,  without  which  it  cannot  be  conceived  whence 
our  imperfect  ones  should  be  derived.  The  existence  of  that 
God,  whom  no  eye  hath  seen  nor  can  see,  is  plainly  proved  by 
reason®  from  his  effects,  in  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  from  what  we  are  conscious  of  within  ourselves. 

*  No  one,  I  think,  will  deny,  that  much  has  been  here  well  and  acutely  said  by  this 
learned  man  against  those  who  measure  all  knowledge  and  human  understanding  by 
sense.  But  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think,  that  the  point  in  dispute  is  not  explained 
with  sufficient  aptitude  and  accuracy,  and  that  many  things  are  confounded  together 
which,  in  my  opinion,  had  better  have  been  kept  distinct  For  this  great  man  some- 
times seems  as  if  he  disputed  against  those  who  will  have  all  the  existing  universe  to 
be  corporeal  ;  of  which  opinion  indeed  was  Hobbes,  whom  he  principally  opposes. 
Sometimes  he  uses  ailments  applicable  only  to  those  who  maintain,  that  no  idea  can 
be  formed  in  our' minds  excepting  of  corporeal  existences;  and  these,  indeed, -he 
reduces  to  the  last  push.  But  sometimes  he  seems  to  have  to  do  with  those  who 
contend  that  all  our  inward  ideas  are  pri^iarily  derived  from  the  assistance  of  our 
senses,  but  are  afterwards  cherished,  strengthened,  increased,  and  amplified  by  reflec- 
tion. But  it  is  proper,  in  my  opinion,  carefully  to  distinguish  these  three  things,  lest 
what  ought  to  separated  should  be  confounded,  and  an  injury  should  be  done  to 
those  who  are  not  plamly  ill-intentioned. 

Those  who  hold  the  /irst  of  these  opinions,  and  assert  the  whole  universe  to  be 
corporeal,  must  admit  that  knowledge  is  nothing  else  than  sense,  or  that  we  have  no 
entire  and  true  ideas,  properly  so  called,  of  any  other  than  corporeal  objects.  But 
they  must  (!•)  at  the  same  time,  unless  they  are  fiir  gone  in  folly,  allow  to  our  minds 
a  power  of  understanding  and  judging,  an  ability  to  connect  and  separate  ideas,  nor  can 
they  deny  that,  by  the  assistance  of  this  &culty  and  the  help  of  the  imagination,  a 
man  can  form  in  his  mind  and  can  make  use  of  abstract  ideas  of  things.  Thus  they 
must  admit,  that  by  the  power  of  thought  figures  can  be  disjoined  from  the  things  to 
which  they  belong,  affections  and  powers  firom  the  things  and  persons  in  which  they 
inhere,  and  can  be  treated  of  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  a  separate  existence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  whenever  any  one  treats,  teaches,  and  disputes  about  any  thing 
whatsoever,  he  must  have  some  idea  of  it  formed  in  his  mind.  But  Hobbes,  though 
he  avers  that  all  things  are  corporeal,  subtlety  reasons  concerning  geometrical  figures, 
and  in  tlie  Leviathan  itself  copiously  explains  the  nature  *of  the  imagination,  the 
memory,  virtues,  and  vices  ;  which  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  done  unless 
he  were  sure  that  the  mind  could  form  abstract  ideas  of  things,  and  subject  these  to 
contemplation  and  discussion  in  the  same  manner  as  real  existences.  From  which  it 
is  evident,  that  he  who  asserts  that  no  perfect  ideas  of  any  other  than  corporeal 
objects  exist  in  our  minds,  does  not  on  that  account  abrogate  and  deny  all  rational 
mental  ideas.    2.  The  same  persons  will  not  disallow  the  existence  of  some  very 
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The  second  pretence  of  AtheifltB  against  the  idea  o^  God,  and 
consequeutlj  his  existence,  is,  beeanae  Theiata  themaelTea  ac- 
knowledging God  to  be  incomprehenrible»  it  may  be  from  thenoe 


subtle  bodiea  which  escape  the  power  and  peneCntion  of  all  our  wnaca,  and  can  be 
known  bj  us  in  no  other  way  than  by  their  eflBecCa.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  tfait 
Hobbes  entertained  this  view ;  nor  do  I  think  then  it  anj  one,  andant  or  Bodera, 
among  thoee  who  have  confined  univenal  exirteooe  to  oorporcaHty»  bnt  what  htt 
been  of  the  same  opinion.  But  they  will  not  deny  that  we  have  mne  idea  thoogli 
perhaps  an  imperfect  one,  of  these  more  subtle  bodies.  For  who  will  My,  that  ve 
nave  in  us  no  form  or  image  whatever  of  a  thing  we  oeitainly  know  to  exist  ?  It  is 
therefore  further  evident,  that  by  this  cbiss  of  reasoners  a  power  ia  granted  to  our  minds 
of  imagining  and  forming  an  idea  of  things  which  afiect  none  of  our  senses,  and  wboae 
existence  is  known  only  by  reasoning.  Thoee  who  rightly  weigh  this  will  perceive,  1 
think,  that  much  is  said  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  here  which  does  not  bear  on  Hobbes  and  his 
friends.  They  will  say  that  the  idea  of  a  powerful,  able,  learned  man,  is  an  advea- 
titious  thing  drawn  from  external  objects,  and  brought  by  the  senses  into  the  mind ; 
and  that  this  is  no  reason  why  our  minds  should  not  collect  together  all  the  vishle 
effects  of  power,  and  form  for  themselves  an  idea  of  power  abstiacted  from  maa, 
which  may  afterwards  be  copiously  reflected  upon  and  discussed. 

Those  who  entertain  the  teamd  opinion,  and  allow  of  no  internal  images  of  any  but 
corporeal  existences,  are  pressed  by  so  many  aiguments  of  our  aothor,  that  what  thej 
can  object  I  do  not  understand.  But  I  have  for  a  long  time  doubted  whether 
any  wise  man  ever  did  hold  this  opinion.  Certain  I  am,  that  many  of  those  who 
have  had  this  sentiment  ascribed  to  them,  have  differed  rather  in  words  than  in  reality 
from  those  who  think  otherwise.  Those  who  seem  to  fiivour  this  doctrine  either  deny 
that  any  thing  except  corporealities  exists,  or  they  admit  of  some  natures  destitute  of 
all  bodily  su^tance.  If  they  intend  the  farmery  they  will  still  allow  (to  give  one 
example  out  of  many),  that  there  is  in  mankind  an  inWsibIc  power  of  reasoning  and 
judging  ;  that  they  understand  the  nature  of  this  power  from  its  effects,  and  hence  can 
form  some  idea  of  it  in  their  minds.  But  if  they  gmnt  this,  they  will  at  the  same  time 
concede  that  there  may  be  and  exist  in  us  the  forms  and  representations  of  things 
which  our  senses  cannot  realize.  If.  however,  they  approve  of  the  latter  supposition, 
and  will  not  deny  that  there  are  other  natures  than  corporeal  in  the  universe,  I  can- 
not at  all  imagine  how  they  can  afYirm  that  there  are  no  itieas  in  our  minds  excepting 
of  cor}>oreal  objects.  To  speak  candidly,  I  fear  that  most  of  those  who  dispute 
whether  or  not  there  arc  any  ideas  in  our  minds  of  aught  else  than  corporeal  things, 
only  disagree  because  they  do  not  both  assign  the  same  meaning  to  the  words  notion 
and  idea.  Those  who  deny  that  we  have  any  other  than  corjMYreal  ideas,  seem  to 
understand  by  the  word  notion  or  idea^  a  full  and  complete  representation  of  something 
actually  having  an  external  existence.  If  this  he  the  case,  their  meaning  will  be 
this  :  that  we  have  in  us  no  real  n^prcsentations  and  perfect  images  of  any  thing  hut 
what  atfei'ts  the  senses,  or  is  corporeal.  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  prevent  their 
granting  that  other  notions  (though  imperfect  and  incomplete)  may  be  formed  and 
imagined  of  other  things,  which  do  not  meet  our  senses.  But  they  who  maintain 
that  there  are  in  our  minds  ideas  of  other  than  corporeal  existences,  assign  a  wider 
meaning  to  the  word  notion,  idea,  or  image,  and  intend  by  it,  every  form  that  can  be 
framed  by  the  mind,  and  every  mental  conception  of  whatever  sort  it  be.  If  this  con- 
jecture of  mine  be  incorrect,  it  will  at  least  admonish  those  who  enter  into  controversy 
on  subjects  of  this  nature,  that  above  all  things  the  words  they  wish  to  use  should  be 
defined  and  restricted  within  their  own  limits  before  commencing  the  discussion. 

The  third  opinion,  namely,  of  those  who  consider  that  all  ideas  proceed  primarily 
from  the  senses,  and  are  afterwards  amplified  by  reasoning,  is  also  here  confuted  hr 
Dr.  Cudworth,  though  in  rather  a  covert  and  ob^nire  manner.  For  since  he  follows  the 
doctrines  of  the  Platonists,  and  makes  no  doubt  but  that  by  our  very  nature  we  have 
innate  and  internal  forms  and  representations  of  many  things,  it  wasimposublebut  that 
he  should  repudiate  and  reject  this  opinion.  It  is  however  plain,  that  tliose  who  fiivour 
this  sentiment  are  not  so  utterly  devoid  of  reason  as  to  assert  all  knowledge  to  be 
nothing  else  than  sense.  For  although  they  think  that  our  senses  give  rise  to  all  the 
knowled^je  wc  have,  yit  they  do  not  therefore  assert  that  we  have  no  ideas  except  of 
objects  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses.     Which  if  indeed  they  aflirmcd, 
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inferred  that  he  is  a  nonentity.  Which  argumentation  of  the 
Atheists  supposes  these  two  things  :  first,  that  what  is  incom- 
prehensible is  altogether  inconceivable  ;  and  then,  that  what 
IS  inconceivable  is  nothing.  The  latter  of  which  two,  perhaps, 
may  be  granted  to  them,  that  what  is  so  utterly  inconceivable, 
as  that  no  man  can  frame  any  manner  of  idea  or  conception  of  it, 
is  therefore  either  in  itself,  or  at  least  to  us,  nothing.  Because, 
though  that  o  Protagoras  be  not  true,  in  his  sense  :*  liavrtov 
ypriliaTwv  fiirpov  avOpwirov  bIvqi,  Ttov  fikv  ovrcav,  (Sc  icm,  twv  Si 
fjiri  ovTiov,  (lie  oSk  cot£v,  ^^  That  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
either  as  existing  or  not  existing;"  he  meaning  indeed  nothing 
else  thereby,  but  that  there  was  no  absolute  truth  or  falsehood 
of  any  thing,  but  all  was  relative  to  particular  persons,  and 
fantastical  or  seeming  only.  And  though  it  must  not  be  granted, 
that  whatsoever  any  man's  shallow  understanding  cannot  easily 
and  fully  comprehend,  is  therefore  presently  to  be  expunged  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  beings ;  which  is  the  reason,  or  rather  infi- 
delity of  the  Anti-trinitarians ;  yet  is  there  notwithstanding 
some  truth  in  that  of  Aristotle,  that  \pvxri  ttwq  iravra,  "  the 
rational  soul  or  mind  is  in  a  manner  all  things ;"  it  bein^  able  to 
frame  some  idea  and  conception  or  other  of  whatsoever  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  hath  either  an  actual  or  possible  existence, 
from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest.  Mind  and  understanding 
is,  as  it  were,  a  diaphanous  and  crystaline  globe,  or  a  kind  of 
notional  worl<^  which  hath  some  reflex  image,  and  correspondent 
ray,  or  representation  in  it,  to  whatsoever  is  in  the  true  and  real 
world  of  being.  And  upon  this  account  may  it  be  said,  that 
whatsoever  is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  inconceivable,  is 
indeed  a  nonentity. 

But  the  former  is  absolutely  denied  by  us,  that  whatsoever  is 
incomprehensible  is  inconceivable ;  and  therefore  when  we 
affirm,  that  God  is  incomprehensible,  our  meaning  is  only  this, 
that  our  imperfect  minds  cannot  have  such  a  conception  of  his 
nature,  as  doth  perfectly  master,  conquer,  and  subdue  that  vast 
object  under  it;  or  at  least  is  so  fully  adequate  and  commensu- 
rate to  the  same,  as  that  it  doth  every  way  match  and  equalize 

they  would  overthrow  their  own  tenets,  and  destroy  that  empire  of  reason  to  which 
they  ascribe  so  much. 

None  of  these  opinions,  I  must  ingenuously  confess,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  one  can  embrace  it  without  being  an  enemy  to  God  and  to  all  religion. 
Those  who  conclude  the  whole  universe  to  be  corporeal,  and  maintain  that  none  but 
bodily  substances  exist,  will  perhaps  be  rash  enough  to  affirm,  that  God  himself  is 
partaker  of  some  kind  of  body,  though  perhaps  a  most  subtle  one  ;  which  indeed 
Hobbes,  and  many  others  better  than  he,  have  done.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
second  sect,  if  indeed  such  a  sect  ever  existed.  But  the  third  opinion  has  been  em- 
braced by  so  many  able  and  worthy  men,  who  have  in  several  other  ways  testified  their 
piety  towards  God,  that  it  seems  to  me  highly  unjust  indiscriminately  to  reckon  among 
Atheists  all  those  who  believe  that  the  whole  of  human  knowledge  has  its  origin  in 
corporeal  existences. 

*  Plato  ThesBt.    [p.  118.] 
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it  Now  it  doth  not  at  all  follow  from  hence,  becaoBe  God  is 
thus  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and  narrow  nnderstanfingB, 
that  he  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  them,  00  that  thej  cannot 
frame  any  idea  at  all  of  him,  and  he  may  therefore  be  concluded 
to  be  a  non-entity.  For  it  is  certain,  that  we  cannot  fully  com- 
prehend ourselves,  and  that  we  have  not  such  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  knowledire  of  the  essence  of  any  substantial 
thinc^,  ns  that  we  can  perfectly  master  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a 
truth,  though  abused  by  the  sceptics,  that  there  is  aKaraXnwTov 
Ti,  "something  incomprehensible"  in  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself  which  the  Atheists  think 
themselves  so  well  acquainted  with,  because  they  can  feel  it  with 
their  fingers,  <ind  which  is  the  only  substance  that  they  acknowledge 
either  in  themselves  or  the  universe,  hath  such  puzzling  difficulties 
and  entanglements  in  the  •  speculation  of  it,  that  they  can  never 
be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from.  We  might  instance  also 
in  some  accidental  things,  as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is 
bigger  than  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  the  same  with  it,  but  have 
a  lower  participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  are 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof.  This  is  indeed 
one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we  have  not  a  perfectly 
comprehensive  knowledge,  or  such  as  is  adequate  and  commen- 
surate to  the  essences  of  things ;  from  whence  we  ought  to  be 
led  to  this  acknowledgment,  that  there  is  another  perfect  Mind 
or  understanding  Being  above  us  in  the  universe,  from  which  our 
imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and  upon  which  they  do  depend. 
Wherefore,  if  we  can  have  no  idea  or  conception  of  any  thing, 
whereof  we  have  not  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension,  then  can 
we  not  have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  substance. 
But  though  we  do  not  comprehend  all  truth,  as  if  our  mind  were 
above  it,  or  master  of  it,  and  cannot  penetrate  into,  and  look 
quite  through  the  nature  of  every  thing,  yet  may  rational  souls 
frame  certain  ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  orb 
of  being  proportionate  to  their  own  nature,  and  sufficient  for 
their  puri)ose.  And  though  we  cannot  fully  comprehend  the 
Deity,  nor  exhaust  the  infiniteness  of  its  perfection,  vet  may  we 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  a  Being  absolutely  perrcct ;  such  a 
one  as  is  nostro  modulo  conformis,  "  agreeable  and  proportionate 
to  our  measure  and  scantling ; "  as  we  may  approach  near  to  a 
mountain,  and  touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we  cannot  encom- 
pass it  all  round,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms.  Whatsoever 
IS  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  inconceivable,  is  nothing;  but 
not  whatsoever  is  not  fully  comprehensible  by  our  imperfect 
understandings. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incomprehensible  to 
us  than  any  thing  else  whatsoever,  which  proceeds  from  the 
fulness  of  its  being  and  perfection,  and  from  the  transcendency 
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of  its  brightness ;  but,  for  the  very  same  reason  may  it  be  said 
also,  in  some  sense,  that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable 
than  any  thing.  As  the  sun,  though,  by  reaison  of  its  excessive 
splendour,  it  dazzle  our  weak  sight,  yet  it  is  notwithstanding  far 
more  visible  also,  than  any  of  the  nebulosae  stellee,  "  the  small 
misty  Qtars."  Where  there  is  more  of  light  there  is  more  of 
visibility ;  so  where  there  is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfec- 
tion, there  is  there  more  of  conceptibility  and  cognoscibility ; 
such  an  object  filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  acting  more  strongly 
upon  it.  Nevertheless,  because  our  weak  and  imperfect  minds 
are  lost  in  the  vast  immensity  and  redundancy  of  the  Deity,  and 
overcome  with  its  transcendent  light  and  dazzling  brightness, 
therefore  hath  it  to  us  an  appearance  of  darkness  and  incompre- 
hensibility ;  as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  clear 
transparent  ether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an  azure  obscu- 
rity ;  which  yet  is  not  an  absolute  thing  in  itself,  but  only  rela- 
tive to  our  sense,  and  a  mere  fancy  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  far  from  being  an 
argument  agamst  the  reality  of  its  existence,  as  that  it  is  most 
certain  on  the  contrary,  that  were  there  nothing  incomprehen- 
sible to  us,  who  are  but  contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms  of 
the  universe ;  were  there  no  otner  bemg  in  the  world,  but  what 
our  finite  and  imperfect  understandings  could  span  or  fathom, 
and  encompass  round  about,  look  through  and  through,  have  a 
commanding  view  of,  and  perfectly  conquer  and  subdue  under 
them  ;  then  there  could  be  nothing  absolutely  and  infinitely 
perfect,  that  is,  no  God.  For  though  that  of  Empedocles  be  not 
true  in  a  literal  sense,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Aris- 
totle :^  Talq,  /lcIv  yap  ydiav,  &C.  "That  by  earth  we  see  earth,  by 
water  water,  and  by  fire  fire ;  and  understand  every  thing  by 
something  of  the  same  within  ourselves :"  yet  is  it  certain,  that 
every  thing  is  apprehended  by  some  internal  congruity  in  that 
which  apprehends,  which  pernaps  was  the  sense  intended  by  that 
noble  philosophic  poet.  Wherefore  it  cannot  possibly  otherwise 
be,  but  that  the  finiteness,  scantness,  and  imperfection  of  our 
narrow  understanding  must  make  them  asvmmetral,  or  incom- 
mensurate, to  that  which  is  absolutely  and  mfinitely  perfect. 

And  nature  itself  plainly  intimates  to  us,  that  there  is  some 
such  absolutely  perfect  Being,  which,  though  not  inconceivable, 
yet  is  incomprenensible  to  our  finite  understandings,  by  certain 
passions  which  it  hath  implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would 
want  an  object  to  display  themselves  upon  ;  namely,  those  of 
devout  veneration,  adoration,  and  admiration,  together  with  a 
kind  of  ecstasy  and  pleasing  horror;  which,  in  the  silent  language 
of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  much  to  us,  that  there  is  some 
object  in  the  world,  so  much  bigger  and  vaster  than  our  mind 

*  De  Anima,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  Z*  torn.  2.  opp. 
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and  thoughts,  that  it  is  the  very  same  to  them  that  the  ooem  is 
to  narrow  vessels ;  so  that  when  thej  have  taken  into  themselves 
as  much  ns  they  can  thereof  bj  contemphtion,  and  filled  up  all 
their  capacity,  there  is  still  an  immensity  of  it  leiPt  without,  which 
cannot  enter  in  for  want  of  room  to  receive  it,  and  therefore 
must  be  apprehended  after  some  other  strange  and  more  myste- 
rious manner,  viz.  by  their  being  as  it  were  plunij^ed  into  it,  and 
swallowed  up  or  lost  in  it.'^  To  conclude,  the  Deity  is  indeed 
incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and  imperfect  understaiidings,  but 
not  inconceivable ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for 
this  atheistic  pretence,  to  make  it  a  nonentity.' 

'®  I.  What  is  here  obscnred  by  our  learned  author  reBpecting  the  testimony  of  our 
secret  passions  of  the  mind  to  the  being  of  a  God,  though  true,  seems  not  suffidentlj 
calculated  for  refuting  the  madness  of  Atheists.  For  in  this  method  of  arguroentatiao 
he  begs  the  question,  and  takes  for  granted,  tliai  there  are  in  us  oertain  innate  ideal, 
and  that  these  are  given  us  by  nature  with  a  speufic  design.  If  thb  were  conceded 
by  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  they  would  oontnidict  themaeWcs,  and 
at  once  confess  that  existence  of  God  which  they  disallow.  But  thoae  who  are  aveite 
to  the  mlmission  of  tlie  dirine  existence,  pertinaciously  deny  that  the  case  is  tbm. 
and  contend  that  these  passions  are  the  results  of  opinions  and  sentiments  inculcsted 
into  us  from  early  infancy.  But  to  draw  arguments  from  premises  Ut  which  the  oppo- 
nents deny  all  authority,  is  to  act  contrar}'  to  reason,  and  to  violate  the  laws  of  contro- 
versy. II.  What  he  adds  res|iectin};  the  mind  of  man  and  the  Deity  mutually  absorbing 
each  other,  savours  of  the  Platonic  school,  and  is  not  sufficiently  clear  fur  fEeneral 
comprehensiun.  The  Platonists,  to  whose  works  Dr.  Cud  worth  was  much  addicted,  sre 
accustomed,  when  they  treat  theologically  of  the  Deity,  to  use  many  sudi  forms  of 
speech,  which,  by  an  appesiranco  of  sublimity,  strongly  affect  the  mind.  But  if  tliey 
be  more  accurately  examined,  they  give  rise  to  such  coTifused  ideas  that  their  authors 
seem  nut  to  understand  their  own  meaning.  Indce<l,  I  think  it  gnntly  preferable 
clearly  to  explain  the  sensations  of  one^  own  mind,  than  by  figurative  expressions  of 
this  kind  to  give  occasion  of  error  to  those  who  labour  under  a  certain  superiertility  of 
imagination. 

^  That  among  the  number  of  those  who  have  thought  there  was  no  God,  there  ore 
and  have  been  some  who  have  disputed  as  foolishly  as  they  are  here  supposed  to  do 
by  our  learned  author.  I  will  not  deny ;  but  I  have  myself  met  with  no  one  expressly 
using  this  argument  against  the  divine  existence,  ns  it  is  here  set  forth.  There  are, 
besides  Dr.  Cud  worth,  several  respectable  and  learned  men  who  recount  this  veryargu* 
ment  as  among  the  first  and  principal  reasons  of  the  Atheists;  to  all  whom  I  think  it 
rash  to  refuse  confidence.  See  John  Francis  Buddeus*  Theses  de  Atheismo  et 
Supcrstitiune,  cap.  6.  p.  5 12. 'and  Peter  Poiret's  Cogitationes  Rationales  de  Deo, 
Anima,  et  Malo,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  But  an  adherent  of  that  party  encountered  me  a 
few  years  since,  who,  as  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  acute,  and  to  excel  his  associates 
in  ability,  not  only  felt  the  want  of  many  things  in  the  reasonings  of  his  own  partizans, 
but  also  complained,  that  the  defenders  of  a  supremo  Deity  did  not  always  bring  to  the 
controversy  all  the  candour  that  was  requisite.  He  confidently  denied  that  this  argu- 
ment, of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  rightly  explained  by  those  who  advocate  the 
existence  of  GqkI.  and  also  that  there  were  any,  at  least  of  the  more  intelligent  of  Ms 
own  persuasion,  who  made  use  of  it  as  it  is  explained  by  those  on  our  side.  He 
granted  that  no  rational  person  could  reason  thus :  Whatever  cannot  be  in  all  its  parts 
conceived  of  by  our  minds  is  nothing  and  non-existent ;  for  that  the  internal  nature  of 
innumerable  things  is  unknown  to  us,  the  existence  of  which  nevertheless  can  be 
denied  by  no  one  who  would  not  be  thought  mad.  But  he  said  the  question  ought  to 
be  stated  thus .  That  is  nothing  and  non-existent,  the  idea  of  which  is  made  up  of  par- 
ticulars that  mutually  contradict  and  di'Stroy  each  other.  But  the  generally  received  id«a 
of  God  is  made  up  of  particulars  thus  mutually  n^pugnant  and  contradictory.  Infinite 
justice  contradicts  infinite  mercy ;  infinite  power  is  directly  repugnant  to  infinite  goodness. 
Therefore  the  antitype  of  this  idea  is  a  nonentity.  If  this  be  the  true  and  genuine  opinion 
of  this  pro&ne  sect,  it  can  be  overturned  as  easily  as  Dr.  Cudworth  has  destroyed  the  oth«r 
aigumentation  here  exposed.    For,  1.  This  argument  does  not  refer  to  God,  bat  only  to 
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We  oome  to  the  thkd  atheistic  argumentation :  That  because 
infinity  (which  according  to  theology  is  included  in  the  idea  of 
Gody  and  pervadeth  all  his  attributes)  is  utterly  inconceivable, 
the  Deity  itself  is  therefore  an  impossibility,  and  nonentity.  To 
this  sense  sound  sundry  passages  of  a  modem  writer:*  as, 
**  Whatsoever  we  know,  we  learn  from  our  phantasms ;  but 
there  is  no  phantasm  of  infinite,  and  therefore  no  knowledge  or 
conception  of  it."     Again,^  **  Whatsoever  we  imagine  is  finite, 

Uuit  idea  of  Qod  which  exists  in  most  men's  minds.  For  if  there  be  anr  force  at  all 
in  it,  it  will  onljr  amount  to  this :  that  so  great  is  the  depravitj  of  human  nature,  that 
it  has  thoughts  of  God  widely  different  from  what  are  accordant  with  reason.  From 
which  indeed  it  would  follow,  if  the  premises  were  correct,  that  God  is  not  such  a 
being  as  most  men  imagine  him  to  be.  But  those  who  think  that  it  can  also  hence  be 
inferred  that  there  is  no  God,  argue  as  ridiculously  as  if  it  were  to  be  contended  that 
there  is  no  country  of  Abyssinia,  or  no  emperor  of  the  Abyssinians,  because  only  very 
few  formerly  had  true  and  correct  ideas  of  that  country  and  emperor.  The  errors 
of  mankind  respecting  certain  things  neither  destroy  the  things  themselres,  nor  the 
truth  of  them  ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow,  even  if  all  mankind  laboured  under 
the  giosscst  error  respecting  God,  that  this  universal  error  would  cause  the  Deity  to 
be  nonexistent.  II.  1  do  not  understand  in  what  way  those  who  follow  this  method  of 
reasoning,  can  prove  that  the  idea  of  God  is  made  up  of  conflicting  and  entirely 
irrelevant  particulars.  It  is  necessary  that  those  who  conclude  that  any  two  things 
are  mutually  repugnant,  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  and  clear  riew  of  the  nature 
of  both.  No  one  couJd  determine  a  triangle  and  a  square  to  be  reciprocally  incon- 
sntent  with  each  other,  unless  he  were  acquainted  with  both  figures.  But  we  confess 
that  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  are  infinite  ;  that  is,  that  the  amplitude  and  greatness 
of  the  divine  powers  and  perfections  hr  exceed  the  grasp  of  our  understanding.  Where- 
fon  Atheists,  if  they  wished  to  show  that  the  attributes  ascribed  by  us  to  God  are 
mutually  repugnant,  and  that  therefore  the  very  idea  of  God  is  a  nullity,  should 
either  affirm  as  an  axiom  that  there  is  nothing  boundless  and  infinite,  or  assert  for 
themselves  a  power  of  declaring  a  repugnancy  and  discord  between  things  that  are 
incomprehensible.  If  they  prefer  the  former  of  these  alternatives,  they  turn  their  own 
arms  against  themselves  ;  since,  take  which  way  they  will,  they  cannot  dispense  with 
something  infimte  in  explaining  the  causes  and  origins  of  things  ;  if  they  prefer  the 
latter,  they  show  themselves  worthy  of  being  classed  among  the  veriest  tiros  in  logic 

*  These  are  the  words  of  Hobbes  in  his  Physics,  part  4.  cap.  26.  p.  204.  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  has  made  two  omissions.  First,  after  the  words,  '*  phantasm  of  infinite,**  he 
has  left  out  the  words,  **  either  in  magnitude  or  in  time  \^  and  secondly,  he  has 
omitted  after  "  conception  of  it,**  the  words,  **  for  neither  man  nor  any  other 
being,  excepting  what  is  itself  infinite,  can  have  any  conception  of  the  infinite." 
In  c«der  that  the  meaning  of  this  writer  may  be  rendered  clearer  to  every  reader, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  quote  the  entire  passage  of  which  Dr.  Cudworth  merely  gives 
the  sense. 

'  Hobbesls  Leviathan,  part  I.  cap.  3.  p.  12.  Dr,  Cudworth  again  extracts  only  a  sum- 
mary of  Hobbes's  words ;  but  1  have  preferred  to  give  the  passage  entire.  '*  Whatever 
w%  imagine  is  finite.  Th^e  is  therefore  no  idea  or  conception  that  can  arise  from  this 
woird  *  im/imite,^  The  human  mind  cannot  comprehend  the  idea  of  infinite  magnitude, 
nor  can  it  conceive  of  infinite  swiftness,  infinite  force,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  power. 
When  we  ssy  that  any  thing  is  infinite,  we  merely  mean  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  its 
bounds  or  limits:  and  can  have  no  other  idea  than  that  of  our  own  incapacity. 
Therefore  the  name  of  God  is  not  used  that  we  may  conceive  of  him  (for  he  is  incom- 
prehensible, and  his  greatness  and  power  inconceivable)  but  that  we  may  honour 
him.'*  In  order  fully  to  understand  the  author's  meaning,  thi'so  passages  should  be 
eom pared  with  the  15th  chapter  of  his  book  De  Cive,  where  he  s)icaks  of  **  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  nature,"  and  in  sect.  14.  p.  117,  among  other  things  he  thus  speaks : 
"  Though  the  word  '  infinite  *  signifies  a  conception  of  tlic  mind,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  have  any  conception  of  an  infinite  being.  For  when  we  say  that  any  thing  is 
infinite  we  do  not  intoul  any  quality  in  the  thing  itaelf,  but  a  want  of  power  in  our 
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and  therefore  there  is  no  oonoeption  or  4dea  of  that  whidi  we 
call  infinite.  No  man  can  have  m  his  miiid  an  image  of  infimte 
time,  or  of  infinite  power.  Wherefore  the  name  of  Qoi  n  ined 
not  to  make  us  conceive  him,  but  onlj  that  we  may  honour  him." 
The  true  meaning  whereof  (as  may  be  plainly  gathered  from 
other  passages  of  the  same  writer)  is  thus  to  be  interpreted; 
that  there  is  nothing  of  philosophic  truth  and  reality  in  tne  idea 
or  attributes  of  God ;  nor  any  other  sense  in  thoee  wmdsi  bat 
only  to  signify  the  veneration  and  astonishment  of  men's  own 
confounded  minds.  And  accordingly  the  word  infinite  is  declared 
to  signify  nothing  at  all  in  that  which  is  so  called  (there  bdng 
no  such  thing  really  existing),  but  only  the  inability  of  men^s 
own  minds,  together  with  their  rustic  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration. Wherefore  when  the  same  writer*  determines  that  God 
must  not  be  said  to  be  finite,  this  being  no  good  courtship  nor 
compliment ;  and  yet  the  word  infinite  signifieth  **  nothing"  in 
the  thing  itself,  nor  hath  any  conception  at  all  answering  to  it ; 
he  either  does  plainly  abuse  his  reader,  or  else  he  leaves  him  to 
make  up  this  conclusion,  that  since  God  is  neither  finite  nor 
infinite,   he  is  an   unconceivable    nothing.^     In-  like  manner, 

own  minds  ;  as  if  we  should  say  that  we  know  not  whether  it  has  limits  or  where. 
Nor  can  it  be  reverently  said  of  God,  that  we  have  an  iden  of  him  in  our  minds  ;  for 
an  idea  is  our  conception,  and  there  is  no  conception  of  any  thing  but  what  is  finite.'' 
See  also  Element,  Philos.  sect.  1.  or  Physics,  cap.  26.  p.  204. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  author  here  refers  to  that  passage  of  Hobbei 
which  is  to  he  found  in  his  book  Dc  Give,  cap.  15.  sect.  14.  p.  117.     Hobbes  is  there 
refuting,  in  the  first  place,  those  who  say  that  "  the  universe  is  €rod;*'  who,  he  afiiniis, 
deny  that  God  is  the  first  cause  of  the  world,  and  therefore  actually  deny  his  exktenoe. 
He  also  refutes  those  who  assert  the  world  to  be  eternal,  or  who  deny  the  providence 
of  God.     He  then  proceeds  thus :  **  Moreover  in  those  attributes  which  signify  great- 
ness and  power,  any  thing  signifS'ing  finitude  or  b'mitation  is  far  from  being  a  mwk  of 
veneration.     For  we  do  not  properly  honour  God  if  we  attribute  to  him  leas  power  or 
greatness  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.     But  all  finite  degrees  are  less  than  is 
possible  for  us  to  attribute  to  him  ;  for  it  is  always  easy  for  us  to  assign  and  attribute 
to  him  more  than  any  given  finite  quantity.    Therefore  shape  is  not  attributed  to  God; 
for  all  shapes  are  finite  ;  nor  can  he^  be  said  to  be  conceived  or  comprehended  by  the 
imagination  of  any  faculty  of  our  minds  ;  for  whatever  we  conceive  of  is  finite.*^ 
See  also  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  cap.  31.  p.  170.  wherein  he  expresses  the  same  opinion. 
*  So  several  other  learned  and  able  men  besides  Dr.  Cudworth  have  interpreted  Hobbes*fl 
meaning,  and  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  of  his  philosophy  tends  to  the  highest 
impiety  towards  God.     But  though  I  feel  certain  that  this  writer  was  opposed  to  reli- 
gion,  yet  I  think  it  more  cautious,  and  more  worthy  of  a  wise  man,  to  leave  all  decisive 
judgment  on  liis  motives  to  him  who  alone  searches  the  recesses  of  our  hearts,  and  only 
to  judge  of  his  intentions  from  his  words.    It  is  unworthy,  I  will  not  deny,  of  any  one 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  God  and  of  religion,  to  make  apologies  for  those  who  in 
many  ways  plainly  show  that  they  are  not  so  much  concerned  for  religion  and  for  God; 
but  nothing  is  further  from  propriety  and  justice  than  to  interpret  any  author's  words, 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  fiivourable  construction,  in  the  worst  possible  sense,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  who  indited  them  betrays  in  other  passages  a  mind  tainted 
with  profiine  opinions.     If,  therefore,  we  only  regard  Hobbes's  words,  and  dismiss  all 
suspicious  feelings,  I  think  we  shall  find  he  has  said  nothing  but  what  may  he  fifivounibly 
understood!,  and  what  has  been  said  by  many  others  who  have  incurred  no  accusation 
for  irreligion.    First  of  all,  he  does  not  affirm  that  the  word  infinite  has  no  power  or 
signification  whatever ;  but  he  only  maintains  that  we  have  no  conception  «^  infinitude^ 
or  that  our  minds  are  unable  to  coooeive  of  the  bounds  and  limita  of  thooe  things 
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another  learned  well-willei^  to  atheism  dedareth,  that  he  who 
caUeth  any  thing  infinite,  doth  but  rei  quam  non  capit,  attribuere 
nomen,  quod  non  intelligiti  *' attribute  an  unintelligible  name 

which  we  cmll  lafinite.  He  oonfenes,  therefore,  that  the  word  infinite  poesesses  a  certalh 
power,  and  i^ifiefl  that  CMir  minds  cannot  comprehend  the  limits  of  that  eiistence  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Nor  does  he  therefore  assert  the  attributes  and  perfections  a8signe<f 
to  God  to  be  mere  words  and  names.  On  the  contrary,  he  plainly  enough  declares, 
that  when  we  ascribe  infinite  power  and  other  attributes  to  God,  we  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  fiict  kaelf,  but  do  not  understand  the  measure  or  limit  of  what  we 
term  power,  Ac.  I  know  that  many,  and  among  them  that  venerable  and  now 
sainted  man,  John  Francis  Buddeus,  in  his  Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  cap.  5. 
p.  5 15.  hare  found  fault  with  Hobbes  because  he  denies  a  pojifiM  conception  of  the 
infinite»  and  allows  only  a  ntigatwe  one.  **  What  Hobbes  asserts,^  says  he,  '*  is 
therefore  most  false ;  that  the  word  if\fin%te  only  signifies  that  we  cannot  conceive  the 
Irmita  of  what  is  so  called.  For  he  erroneously  passes  over  what  is  positive  in  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  being,  and  allows  only  of  what  is  negative.**  How  this  should  be  under- 
stood be  explains  just  before  in  these  words:  "  For  first  of  all  we  conceive  of  a  certain 
supreme  degree  of  perfection  :  then  we  confen  that  this  perfection  is  so  great  that  we 
cannot  reach  its  hounds  and  limits.**  The  fault  of  Hobbes  is  therefore  determined  by 
this  great  man  to  consist  in  his  not  having  a  mental  conception  of  the  highest  degree  of 
pcrf^wtion  when  he  says  that  God  and  his  perfections  are  infinite.  To  me  it  seems 
quite  otherwise,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  any  real  difference  in  this  matter  between 
Hobbes  and  this  worthy  man  himself,  if  I  properly  understand  the  meaning  of  each. 
For  Hobbes,  as  appears  from  his  own  words,  when  he  speaks  of  infinite  power,  swift- 
ness, or  strength,  first  of  all  has  a  mental  conception  of  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fecti<in,  that  is  the  highest  degree  of  power,  strength,  or  swif^ni^ss.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  denies  that  he  can  understand  how  fiir  the  limits  of  this  highest  degree  of  power 
may  extend.  He  confesaea  that  when  we  speak  in  this  way  we  can  conceive  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself  to  which  infinity  is  ascribed,  but  that  the  limits  or  measure  of 
it  are  not  understood  by  us.  If  Hobbes  had  said  that  when  we  call  any  thing  infinite 
we  mean  that  we  cannot  attain  to  its  limits,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  had  been  of 
opinion  that  we  have  no  plain  potiiive  conception  of  the  thing  or  being  that  we  call 
infinite,  he  would  have  spoken  in  a  manner  worse  than  foolish  or  idiotic  ;  for  he  would 
have  affirmed  that  we  cannot  reach  the  boundaries  and  limits  of  a  thing  that  is  nothing 
and  non-existent ;  a  more  irrational  supposition  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of.  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  this  further  consideration — that  this  worthy  author 
seems  to  me  to  speak  less  to  the  point  than  the  case  requires,  when  he  says  that  **  when 
we  call  any  thing  infinite  we  confess  we  cannot  attain  to  its  limits."  This  is  the  very 
opinion  of  Hobbes  which  this  great  man  rejects.  Though  we  do  indeed  use  the  word 
k^UUtt  in  this  sense  respecting  some  things,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  Deity  and  the 
divine  perfections  we  not  only  mean  that  we  cannot  reach  the  limits  of  God  and  his 
attributes,  but  we  also  declare  that  God  and  his  attributes  hare  no  bound  or  limits.  I 
do  not  say  this  for  the  sake  of  opposiug,  but  only  of  explaining  the  opinion  of  this  late 
antkor,  which  I  feel  certain  was  in  itself  correct.  From  these  considemtions  it  is 
therefore  plain,  that  if  in  other  respects  the  English  philosopher  had  reasoned  correctly 
respecting  QkA  and  religion,  his  sentiments  respecting  infinity  would  have  left  his  friends 
■nflicicnt  room  for  his  defence.  It  is  also  evident,  that  neither  did  Hobbes  contradict 
himself  when  in  one  place  he  denied  the  propriety  of  calling  the  Deity  finite,  and  in 
another  determined  that  being  to  be  infinite,  to  the  limits  of  which  we  are  not  able  to 
attain  ;  nor  is  there  any  suflRcient  reason  to  conclude  positively  that  by  his  dissertation 
on  Infinity  he  wished  to  induce  others  to  believe  in  the  non-existence  of  God.  For  if 
it  be  the  duty  of  a  wise  man  always  to  take  care  not  to  be  \q*\  to  accuM*  others  on  mere 
suspicions,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  pay  attention  to  this  when  he  brings  any 
one  into  question  respecting  atheism,  than  which  there  can  l»e  no  weightier  crime,  no 
&ult  more  disgracefol  to  a  rational  human  being. 

By  the  way,  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  very  acute  authors,  who  have  so 


*  Who  this  was  I  have  not,  with  all  my  imins,  been  able  to  discover;  so  that  I 
amnot  tell  whether  he  is  here  justly  accused,  or  whether  any  defence  can  be  made 
fbr  him. 
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to  a  thing  inconceivable ;  because  all  oonoeptioii  10  finite^  and  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  that  hata  no  bonnds  orliimta 
But  that  which  is  mistaken  for  infinite,  is  nothing  bat  a  ood- 
fused  chaos  of  the  mind,  or  an  unshapen  embiyo  of  thoi^t; 
l^hen  men  going  on  further  and  further,  and  making,  a  oontinnil 
progress,  without  seeing  any  end  before  them,  being  at  leoetli 
quite  weary  and  tired  out  with  this  their  endleaa  journey,  mj 
sit  down,  and  call  the  thing  by  this  hard  and  unintelligible  name^ 
infinite."  And  from  hence  does  he  also  infer,  that  because  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  infinite,  as  to  signify  any  thing  in  that 
which  is  so  called ;  we  therefore  cannot  poesiblv  have  germaoam 
ideam  Dei,  "  any  true  and  genuine  idea  or  notion  of  God."  Of 
which  they  who  understand  the  lanraage  of  Atheists,  know  veiy 
well  the  meaning  to  be  this :  that  there  is  indeed  no  such  things 
or  that  he  is  a  nonentity. 

Now  since  this  exception  against  the  idea  of  Gk)d,  and  conse- 
quently his  existence,  is  made  by  our  modem  and  neoteric 
Atheists ;  wc  shall,  in  the  first  place,  show,  how  contradictioiu 
they  are  herein  to  their  predecessors,  the  old  philosophic  Atheists; 
and  consequently  how  inconsistent  and  disagreeing  Atheists  in 
several  ages  have  been  with  one  another.  For  w-hereas  these 
modern  Atheists  would  have  this  thought  a  suflScient  confutation 
of  a  Deity,  that  there  can  be  nothing  infinite ;  it  is  certain,  that 
the  ancient  philosophic  Atheists  were  so  far  from  being  of  this 

fltrenuously  and  ingenioiulj  disputed  with  this  philosopher,  hare  not  obserred  in  bis 
sentiments  respecting  the  nature  of  infinity  another  latent  error,  which,  thou^  it  does 
not  lead  to  the  denial  of  a  Deity,  is  yet  rery  derogatory  to  his  supreme  perfectioo. 
When  we  say  that  God  and  his  attributes  are  infinite,  we  mean  that  in  reality  tbcy 
have  no  bounds  or  limits,  no  limitation  whatever.  But  with  Hobbes  the  word  infinilt 
only  means  that  being  whose  limits  the  human  mind  cannot  conceive  of  or  attain  to. 
In  philosophical  language  we  attribute  to  God  and  the  divine  perfections  an  abtoluk 
infinitude,  but  Hobbes  seems  to  acknowledge  in  the  supreme  Deity  nothing  bat  a 
relative  infinitude.  Thus  it  appears  that  God  and  his  attributes  are  called  by  Hobbes 
infinite  only  because  our  weak  minds  cannot  comprehend  their  extent,  or  discern  their 
bounds  and  limits.  Therefore  in  his  definition  of  infinity,  and  determination  that  God 
is  infinite,  he  tacitly  insinuates  that  there  is  nothing  properly  infinite,  but  that  wbatevCT 
is  called  infinite  is  so  termed  only  because  it  is  infinite  relatively  to  our  understanding, 
or  because  neither  our  reason  nor  our  imagination  can  reach  its  limita.  For  thoa|^ 
the  limits  of  any  thing  may  escape  the  penetration  of  our  minds,  yet  this  does  not 
prevent  it  from  having  limits  and  being  finite.  Certainly  the  general  tenor  of  Hobbes'i 
writings,  in  reference  to  the  Deity,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  supreme  Being  which  be 
imagined  was  finite,  and  that  all  Uic  properties  of  that  Being  were  in  hb  ^iew  drcnm- 
scribed  by  bounds  and  limitations.  For  he  plainly  says  as  much  when  he  speaks  thus 
of  infinitude :  "  When  we  say  that  any  thing  is  infinite,  toe  do  not  wtean  any  property 
in  the  thing  itself,  (that  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  do  not  assert  that  that  thing  has  really 
no  bounds),  but  only  point  out  a  deficiency  in  our  own  minds  (that  is,  we  confess  we 
cannot  reach  tho  limits  of  that  thing);  as  though  we  should  say  we  know  not  whether 
or  where  it  terminates.**  De  Cive,  cap.  15.  sect.  14.  p.  117.  He  who  in  calling  God 
infinite  simply  means  by  this  expression  that  **  he  knows  not  whether  or  where  God 
terminates,"  certainly  does  not  assert  that  God  is  actually  unconfined  by  bounds  or 
limits,  or  that  his.power,  wisdom,  and  other  perfections  are  entirely  unluntted ;  but 
merely  informs  others  that  though  it  is  possible  Grod  may  be  finite,  yet  be  hiinself 
knows  not  how  jbr  his  limits  may  extend. 
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persuasion,  that  some  of  them,  as  Anaximander  expressly,  made 
Aircfpov,  or  "infinite,"  the  "principle"  of  all  things;  that  is, 
"  infinitely  extended  and  eternal  matter,  devoid  of  all  life  and 
understanding."  For  though  Melissus'  'Airtipov,  or  "  infinite," 
which  he  made  the  first  principle,  was  a  most  perfect  being, 
eminently  containing  all  things  (as  hath  been  already  showed) 
and .  therefore  the  true  Deity;  Anaximander's  *A7r6«pov,  or 
"  infinite,"  yet  however  called  OcTov,  or  divine  by  him  (it  being 
the  only  divinity  which  he  acknowledged)  was  nothing  but  sense- 
less matter,  an  atheistic  Infinite.  Wherefore  both  Theists  and 
Atheists  in  those  former  times  did  very  well  agree  together  in 
this  one  point,  that  there  was  something  or  other  infinite,  as  the 
first  principle  of  all  things ;  either  infinite  mind  or  infinite 
matter ;  though  this  latter  atheistic  infinity  of  extended  matter 
be  indeed  repugnant  to  conception  (as  shall  be'proved  afterwards) 
there  being  no  true  infinite,  but  a  perfect  Being,  or  the  holy 
Trinity.  Furthermore,  not  only  Anaximander,  but  also,  after 
him,  iJemocritus  and  Epicurus,  and  many  others  of  that  athe- 
istic gang,  heretofore  asserted  likewise  a  numerical  infinity  of 
worlds,  and  therefore  much  more  than  an  infinity  of  atoms,  or 
particles  of  matter.  And  though  this  numerical  infinity  of 
theirs  were  also  incobceivable  and  impossible ;  yet  does  it  suffi- 
<nently  appear  from  hence,  that  these  ancient  philosophic  Atheists 
were  so  far  from  being  abhorrent  from  innnity,  as  a  thing  im- 
possible, and  a  nonentity,  that  they  were  on  the  contrary  very 
fond  thereof;  and  therefore  never  went  about  to  disprove  a 
Deity  after  this  manner,  because  there  can  be  nothing  infinite.^ 

'  If  indeed  any  Atheist  in  bis  senses  ever  argued  in  this  manner ;  which  however  I 
greatly  doabt.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  respect- 
ing infinity  between  ancient  and  modem  Atheists  as  our  learned  author  seems  to  think. 
All  who  formerly  denied  the  existence  of  Grod,  yet  admitted  the  existence  of  something 
infinite,  although  in  different  ways  ;  nor  can  their  modem  followers,  unless  they  wish  to 
be  conadered  mad,  do  otherwise  than  grant,  in  some  way  or  other,  something  to  be 
infinite.  No  individual  of  this  party  was  ever  so  stupid  and  foolish  as  to  dare  to  deny 
that  somethmg,  of  whatever  kind,  has  existed  from  all  eternity.  For  whoever  should  • 
go  so  fiir  as  this,  as  our  learned  author  himself  shows  a  little  farther  on,  would  offend 
more  grievously  tWn  even  schoolboys  against  the  first  mdiments  of  reasoning ;  and 
would  affirm  that  this  world  produced  itself  out  of  nothing ;  than  which  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  any  thing  more  absurd.  Therefore  all  Atheists  will  adroit  of  something 
infinite  in  duration  and  time,  nor  do  any  of  them  deny  all  infinity.  As  regards 
Hobbes  in  particular,  against  whom  our  author  principally  disputes,  so  &r  is  he  from 
denying  all  infinity,  that  he  not  only  teaches  that  time  and  space  are  unlimited,  but 
also  adopts  the  same  opinion  respecting  unlimited  time  as  I>r.  Cud  worth  himself;  that  it 
is  destitute  of  all  succession,  nor  can  be  divided  in  any  way  into  parts ;  which  seems  to 
me  much  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  with  the  schoolmen,  that  "  etemity  is  all  duration 
ezuting  at  once.**  To  quote  his  own  words.  Element.  Philos.  part  2.  cap.  7.  p  53. 
'*  Respecting  unlimited  space  and  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  wholes  or  units. 
Not  wholes,  for  they  cannot  be  made  up  of  any  number  of  parts;  forany  number  of  finite 
parts  whatever,  taken  together,  will  only  make  a  finite  whole.  Not  units,  for  a  unit  is 
so  called  only  as  compared  to  something  else;  but  two  infinite  spaces  or  two  infinite 
times  cannot  be  supposed  to  exist."  The  learned  Doctpr  seems  therefore,  I  think,  to 
have  given  a  little  more  scope  than  was  necessary  to  his  hatred  of  this  profane  and 
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But,  in  the  next  place,  we  shall  make  it  immifeat»  that  then 
modem  Atheists  do  no  less  oontradiot  phun  reason  and  their  Teiy 
selves  also,  than  they  do  their  predeoesaorB  in  that  impiety,  whn 
they  thus  go  about  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  Grad,  because 
there  can  be  nothing  infinite,  neither  in  duration,  nor  in  power, 
nor  in  any  other  regard.     For  first,  though  it  ahould  be  doubted 
whether  there  be  a  God  or  no,  yet  must  it  needs  be  acknowkclged 
to  be  as  indubitable,  as  any  thing  in  all  geometry,  that  there 
was  something  or  other  infinite  in  duration,  or  eternal,  without 
beginning :  because,  if  there  had  been  once  nothing  at  all,  there 
could  never  have  been  any  thine,  that  common  notion,  or  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  having  here  an  irresistible  force,  that  notniiig 
could  ever  come  from  nothing.     Now,   if  there   were  never 
nothing,  but  always  something,  then  must  there  of  necessity  be 
something  infinite  in  duration,  and  eternal  without  beginning. 
Wherefore  it  cannot  be  accounted  less  than  extreme  sottishneas 
and  stupidity  of  mind  in  these  modem  Atheists,  thus  to  impugn 
a  Deity  from  the  impossibility  of  infinite  duration  without 
banning.     But  in  the  next  place,  we  must  confess  it  seems  to 
us  nardly  conceivable,  that  any  Atheist  whatsoever  could  possiUf 
be  so  prodigiously  sottish,  or  so  monstrously  infatuated,  as  really 
to  think,  tmit  once  there  was  nothing  at  all,  but  that  idWwanb 
senseless  matter  happened  (nobody  knows  how)  to  come  into 
being,  from  whence  all  other  things  were  derived.     According 
to  wTiich  hypothesis  it  would  follow  also,  that  matters  might  as 
well  some  time  or  other  happen  again  to  cease  to  be,  and  so  all 
things  vanish  into  nothing.    To  conclude  therefore,  these  Atheists 
must  of  necessity  be  guilty  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  things ; 
either  of  extreme   sottishness  and  stupidity,  in  acknowledging 
neither  God,  nor  matter,  nor  any  thing,  to  have  existed  infinitely 
from  eternity  without  beginning ;  or  else,  if  they  do  acknowledge 
the  prc-eternity  of  matter,  or  its  infinite  past-duration  without 
beginning,  then,  of  the  most  notorious  impudence,  in  making 
that  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  them- 
selves acknowledge  to  matter.® 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  here  readily  comply  with  these  modem 
Atheists  thus  far,  as  to  grant  them  these  two  following  things: 

wicked  herd,  when  he  asserts  that  they  deny  all  infinity,  and  thence  aigue  against  the 
existence  of  God,  because  there  can  be  nothing  infinite.  But,  ne^-ertheless,  almost  all 
who  have  undertaken  in  modem  times  to  enumerate  or  confute  the  arguments  of 
Atheists  against  a  Deity,  have  in  this  particular  followed  him.  Thus  the  authority  of 
one  great  man  is  often  the  occasion  of  error  to  many.  Yet  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Cudvorth 
has  on  this  ocaision  given  so  many  excellent  and  learned  observations,  that  this  ought 
to  be  reckoned  among  his  minor  fiuilts,  into  which  he  was  perhaps  led  by  the  ardour  ot 
disputation. 

*  But  our  learned  author  might  as  well  have  omitted  the  whole  of  this  discusnon,  since 
no  Atheist  ever  denied  the  existence  of  something  from  all  eternity.  If  any  of  them 
even  let  drop  aught  at  all  resembling  this,  he  indeed  must  either  have  been  obzj  or 
entirely  ignorant  and  foolish. 
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First,  That  we  can  have  no  proper  and  genuine  phantasm  of 
any  Infinite  whatsoever,  because  we  never  had  corporeal  sense 
of  any,  neither  of  infinite  number,  nor  of  infinite  magnitude, 
and  therefore  much  less  of  infinite  time  or  duration,  and  of 
infinite  power;  these  two  latter  things,  time  and  power,  them- 
selves not  falling  under  corporeal  sense.  Secondly,  That  as  we 
have  no  phantasm  of  any  infinite,  so  neither  is  infinity  fully 
comprehensible  by  our  human  understandings,  that  are  but 
finite.  But  since  it  is  certain,  even  to  mathematical  evidence, 
that  there  was  something  infinite  in  duration,  or  without  begin- 
ning, insomuch  that  no  intelligent  Atheist,  upon  mature  consi- 
deration, will  ever  venture  to  contradict  it ;  we  shall  from  hence 
extort  from  these  Atheists  an  acknowledgment  of  the  falseness 
of  these  two  theorems  of  theirs,  that  whatsoever  we  have  no 
phantasm  or  sensible  idea  of,  as  also  whatsoever  is  not  fully  com- 
prehensible by  us,  is  therefore  a  pure  nonentity  or  nothing ;  and 
enforce  them  to  confess,  that  there  is  something  really  existing 
in  nature,  which  we  have  neither  any  phantasm  of,  nor  yet  can 
fiilly  comprehend  with  our  imperfect  understandings. 

Nay,  we  will  yet  go  further  in  compliance  with  them,  and 
acknowledge  likewise,  that  as  for  those  infinities  of  number,  of 
corporeal  magnitude,  and  of  time  or  successive  duration,  we  have 
not  only  no  phantasm,  nor  full  intellectual  comprehension  of 
them,  but  also  no  manner  of  intelligible  idea,  notion,  or  con- 
ception. For  though  it  be  true,  that  number  be  somewhere  said 
by  Aristotle^  to  be  infinite,  yet  was  his  meaning  there  only  in 
such  a  negative  sense  as  this,  that  we  can  never  possibly  come  to 
an  end  thereof  by  addition,  but  may  in  our  minds  still  add  num- 
ber to  number  infinitely ;  which  is  all  one  as  if  he  should  indeed 
have  aflSrmed,  that  there  can  be  no  number  actually  and  posi- 
tively infinite,  according  to  Aristotle's  own  definition  of  Infinite, 
elsewhere  given, '^  namely,  that  to  which  nothing  can  be  added ; 
no  number  being  ever  so  great,  but  that  one  or  more  may  still 
be  added  to  it.  And  as  there  can  be  no  infinite  numlier,  so 
neither  can  there  be  any  infinity  of  corporeal  magnitude ;  not 
only  because  if  there  were,  the  parts  thereof  must  needs  be 
infinite  in  number,  but  also  because,  as  no  number  can  be  so 
ffreat,  but  that  more  may  be  added  to  it ;  so  neither  can  any 
body  or  magnitude  be  ever  so  vast,  but  that  more  body  or  mag- 
nitude may  DC  supposed  still  further  and  further ;  this  addition 
of  finites  never  making  up  infinite.  Indeed  infinite  space, 
beyond  the  finite  world,  is  a  thing  which  hath  been  much  talked 

*  Metaphyg.  lib.  11.  cap.  11.  p.  434.  torn.  4.  opp.  etPhys.  Auscoltat.  lib.  3.  cap.  5. 
p.  486.  torn.  1.  opp.  et  cap.  8.  p.  491. 

>®  Pbys.  Auacultat.  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  p.  492.  torn.  1.  opp.  O^  ydp  ov  /in^kv  iKot, 
AXk'  ol  dti  r«  l(w  kftrit  rovro  diriipov  Ion,  "  For  not  that  which  hath  nothing 
beyond,  but  that  which  has  always  something  beyond,  is  infinite" 
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of;  and  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  infinite  body,  but  by  othen 
to  be  an  incorporeal  infinite ;  through  whose  actual  distanoe  no^ 
withstanding  (mensurable  by  poles  and  miles)  this  finite  wmu 
might  roll  and  tumble  infinitely.  But  as  we  oonoeive,  all  that 
can  be  demonstrated  here  is  no  more  than  this^  that  how  Tist 
soever  the  finite  world  should  be,  yet  is  there  a  possibility  of 
more  and  more  magnitude  and  body  still  to  be  added  to  it, 
further  and  further,  by  divine  power,  infinitely;  or  that  the 
world  could  never  be  made  so  great,  no  not  by  God  himself,  as 
that  his  own  omnipotence  could  not  make  it  yet  greater.^  Which 
potential  infinity,  or  indefinite  increaseableneas  of  corporeal  mag- 
nitude, seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  an  actual  infinity  of 
space.  Whereas,  for  this  very  reason,  because  more  could  be 
added  to  the  magnitude  of  the  corporeal  world  infinitely,  or 
without  end,  therefore  is  it  impossible,  that  it  should  ever  be 
positively  and  actually  infinite ;  that  is,  such  as  to  which  nothing 
more  can  possibly  be  added.  Wherefore  we  conclude  oonoeming 
corfK)real  magnitude,  as  we  did  before  of  number,  that  there  can 
be  no  absolute  and  actual  infinity  thereof ;  and  that  how  much 
vaster  soever  the  world  may  be,  than  according  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  vulgar  astronomers,  who  make  the  starry  sphere  the 
utmost  wall  thereof;  yet  is  it  not  absolutely  infinite,  such  as 
really  hath  no  bounds  or  limits  at  all,  nor  to  which  nothing  more 
could,  by  divine  power,  be  added.  Lastly,  We  aflSmi,  likewise, 
concerning  time,  or  successive  duration,  that  there  can  be  no 
infinity  of  that  neither,  no  temporal  eternity  without  beginning: 
and  that  not  only  because  there  would  then  be  an  actual  infinity, 
and  more  than  an  infinity  of  number ;  but  also  because,  upon 
this  supposition,  there  would  always  have  been  an  infinity  of 
time  past,  and  consequently  an  infinity  of  time  past  which  was 
never  present  Whereas  all  the  moments  of  past  time  must 
needs  have  been  once  present ;  and  if  so,  then  all  of  them,  at 
least  save  one,  future  too ;  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  there 
was  a  first  moment,  or  l)eginning  of  time.  And  thus  does 
reason  conclude,  neither  the  world,  nor  time  itself,  to  have  been 
infinite  in  their  past  duration,  nor  eternal  without  beginning.' 

Here  will  the  Atheist  think  presently,  he  hath  got  a  great 
advantage  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  God :  Nonne,  qui  ster- 

>  Our  author  here  touches  on  a  most  subtle  question,  which,  like  all  other  philoso- 
phical disputations  concerning  infinity,  is  surrounded  bj  innumerable  difiicultics : 
whether  God,  possessing  infinite  power,  can  create  an  infinite  magnitude.  We  shall 
give  our  own  opinion  on  this  and  similar  questions  by  and  by,  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  whole  discussion  on  infinitude. 

'All  this  seems  to  differ  widely  from  the  opinions  respecting  infinity  commonly 
received  among  philosophers  When,'fore  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  lately  incurred  the  censure  of 
of  the  learned  Le  Clerc,  whose  stricture  on  this  discussion  respecting  the  nature  of 
infinity  may  be  seen  in  the  Bihlioth^que  Choisie,  torn.  5.  p.  48.  &c.  I  will  hereaAer, 
if  I  can,  explain  clearly  what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  correct  view  of  this  very  diffi- 
cult and  very  obscure  question. 
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nitatciu  mundi  sic  toUunt,  cadcm  opera  ctiam  mundi  conditoris 
setemitatcm  toUunt  ?     "  Do  not  they  who  thus  destroy  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  at  the  same  time  destroy  also  the  eternity  of 
the  Creator?     For  if  time  itself  were  not  eternal,  then  now 
could  the  Deity,  or  any  thing,  be  so?"  the  Atheist  securely 
taking  it  for  granted,  that  God  himself  could  not  be  otherwise 
eternal,  than  by  a  successive  flux  of  infinite  time ;  but  we  say 
that  this  will,  on  the  contrary,  afford  us  a  plain  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.     For  since  the  world  and  time  itself 
were  not  infinite  in  theu:  past  duration,  but  had  a  beginning, 
therefore  were  they  both  certainly  made  together  by  some  other 
being,  who  is,  in  order  of  nature,  senior  to  time,  and  so  without 
time,  before  time;  he  being  above  that  successive  flux,  and  com- 
prehending in  the  stability  and  immutable  perfection  of  his  own 
being,  his  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.     Or  thus :  some- 
thing was  of  necessity  infinite  in  duration,  and  without  begin- 
ning ;  but  neither  the  world,  nor  motion,  nor  time,  that  is,  no 
successive  being  was  such ;  therefore  is  there  something  else, 
whose  being  and  duration  is  not  successive  and  flowing,  but 
permanent,  to  whom  this  infinity  belongeth.     The  Atheists  here 
can  only  smile,  or  make  faces,  and  show  their  little  wit  in  quib- 
bling upon  nunc^tans,  or  a  "standing  now"  of  eternity;  as  if 
that  standing  eternity  of  the  Deity  (which  with  so  much  reason 
hath  been  contended  for  by  the  ancient  genuine  Theists)  were 
nothing  but  a  pitiful  small  moment  of  time  standing  still,  and  as 
if  the  duration  of  all  beings  whatsoever  must  needs  be  like  our 
own  ;  whereas  the  duration  of  every  thing  must,  of  necessity,  be 
agreeable  to  its  nature :  and  therefore,  as  that  whose  imperfect 
nature  is  ever  flowing  like  a  river,  and  consists  in  continual 
motion  and  changes  one  after  another,  must  needs  have  accord- 
ingly a  successive  and  flowing  duration,  sliding  perpetually  from 
present  into  past,  and  always  posting  on  towards  the  future, 
expecting  something  of  itself  which  is  not  yet  in  being,  but  to 
come ;  so  must  that,  whose  perfect  nature  is  essentially  immut- 
able, and  always  the  same,  and  necessarily  existent,  have  a  per- 
manent duration,  never  losing  any  thing  of  itself  once  present,  as 
sliding  away  from  it,  nor  yet  running  forwards  to  meet  some- 
thing of  itself  before,  wmch  is  not  yet  in  being ;  and  it  is  as 
contradictious  for  it  ever  to  have  begun,  as  ever  to  cease  to  be.^ 

'  Thif  dispute,  respecting  the  eternity  of  God,  whether  it  be  immutable  and  free 
from  all  succession,  or  whether  it  includes  in  itself  difference  of  time,  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  are  attended  with  great  difficulty.  Most  modem  theologians  agree 
with  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  follow  the  whole  school  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  most  renowned 
of  the  &thei8.  But  since  eternity  is  a  thing  far  beyond  all  comprehension  or  under- 
standing, it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  should  be  some,  and  those  not  of  the  lowest 
class  of  mankind,  nor  yeti  hostile  to  the  divine  perfections,  who  deny  that  they  can 
understand  this  notion  of  eternity.  I  shall  have  presently,  I  dare  say,  an  opportunity 
of  saying  something  on  this  point. 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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Now  whereas  the  modem  Atheists  pretend  to  hfive  proved 
that  there  is  nothing  infinite,  neither  in  doratioa  nor  odwrwise^ 
and  consequently  no  Deity,  merely  beoaose  we  liaTB  no  sense 
nor  phantasm  of  Infinite,  nor  can  folly  comprehend  the  nae; 
and  therefore  will  needs  condode,  that  the  woids  infinite  and 
eternal  signify  nothing  in  the  thing  itself,  bat  either  men's  own 
ignorance  and  inability  to  conceive  when,  or  whether,  that  whidi 
is  called  eternal  bepan ;  together  with  the  confiotmded  nonsense 
of  their  astonbhed  minds,  and  their  stupid  venenition  of  thit 
which  their  own  fear  and  fancy  has  raised  up  as  a  bugbear  to 
themselves ;  or  else  the  progress  of  their  thoughts  further  and 
further  backward  indefinitely  (though  they  plainly  confute  them- 
selves in  all  this,  by  sometimes  acknowled^ng  matter  and  motion 
infinite  and  eternal,  which  aigues  either  their  extreme  sottub- 
ness  or  impudence)  :*  we  have  showed,  with  mathematioal  evi- 
dence and  certainty,  that  there  is  resJly  something  infinite  in 
duration,  or  eternal ;  by  which  therefore  cannot  be  meant  men's 
own  ignorance,  or  the  confounded  nonsense  of  their  devotion, 
nor  yet  the  idle  progress  of  their  minds  further  and  further  inde- 
finitely, which  never  reaches  infinite,  but  a  reality  in  the  thii^ 
itself,  namely  this,  that  it  never  was  not,  nor  had  any  b^inning. 
Moreover,  having  demonstrated  concerning  this  infinity  and  eter- 
nity, without  beginning,  that  it  cannot  possibly  belong  to  any 
successive  being,  we  confidently  conclude  against  these  Atheists 

*  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  this  very  obsenration  of  our  author,  that  Atheists  often 
treat  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  motion,  might  hare  led  him  to  reflect  that  none  <rf 
that  sect  were  ever  so  stupid  and  foolish  as  to  deny  all  infinity  and  affirm  that  there 
was  no  God  because  there  is  nothing  infinite.    There  exists,  I  am  aware,  not  uniire- 
quently  in  the  mitids  of  those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  contend  with  God  himself, 
an  incredible  degree  of  ignorance,  which  leads  them  to  confound  black  and  white,  and 
mingle  together  things  most  widely  different.     But  I  can  scarcely  pemiade  mysdf 
that  any  one  who  had  not  entirely  renounced  the  use  of  his  underetanding,  ever 
attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  folly  as  lumsclf  to  oppose  and  overthrow  the  Tery  founda- 
tions of  his  own  opinions.    To  give  one  example  out  of  many,  nothing  is  held  more 
sacred  among  the  sect  of  Atheists  than  this  axiom  :  "  Out  of  nothino,  nothing  is  pro- 
duced."   But  if  there  is  nothing  infinite,  this  maxim,  in  whatever  way  it  bo  understood, 
will  be  altogether  puerile  and  absurd.    But  nevertheless,  let  us  suppose  that  any  one 
so  for  forgot  himself  as  to  deny  the  Di\'ine  existence  by  such  an  argument  as  this: 
**  Nothing  is  infinite;  therefore  there  is  no  God  ;**  what  shall  we  njply  to  him  ?    Will 
a  long  disputation  be  necessary  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  existence  of  something 
infinite  ?    I  can  scarcely  think  so.    For  whoever  can  so  ikr  impoae  upon  his  own 
mind  as  to  reject  ail  infinity,  could  also  easily  persuade  himself  that  all  aigmnflDts 
urged  against  him  were  merely  captious  and  sophuticaL    The  more  lubtlely  we  m^t 
reason  against  him,  the  more  cautious  he  would  become,  and  the  more  uniformly  su- 
pidous  of  unfiiimesB.     We  will  therefore  take  a  shorter  way,  as  I  think,  by  whidi,  if 
he  have  aiw  sense  left,  we  may  silence  him  and  convict  him  of  folly.     Let  there  be 
nothing  infinite.    We  ?nll  not  deny  it    What  then  ?    Is  there  no  God  ?    Nonsense! 
As  if  that  of  which  men  form  a  wrong  idea  must  neoessarily  be  nonexktent.    The 
argument  would  be  tolerable  if  it  were  stated  thus :  Nothing  is  infinite;  therefbie  the 
Being  we  call  God  is  not  infinite.   But  he  who  thus' reasons:  There  u  no  God,  becsiise 
nothing  is  infinite,  aigues  as  accurately  and  as  much  to  the  point,  as  one  who  should 
reason  in  this  way :  There  is  no  such  devil  as  is  rspresented  by  paintcn;  therdfan 
there  is  no  devil  at  all. 
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also,  that  it  was  not  matter  and  motion,  or  this  mundane  system, 
but  a  perfect  immutable  nature,  of  a  permanent  duration  (that  is, 
a  God)  to  whom  it  belonged.  To  sum  up  all,  therefore,  we  say, 
that  infinite  and  eternal  are  not  words  that  signify  nothing  m 
the  thing  itself,  nor  mere  attributes  of  honour,  compliment,  and 
flattery,  that  is,  of  devout  and  religious  nonsense,  error,  and 
falsehood ;  but  attributes  belonging  to  the  Deity,  and  to  that 
alone,  of  the  most  philosophic  truth  and  reality.  And  though 
we,  being  finite,  have  no  full  comprehension  and  adequate  under- 
standing of  this  infinity  and  eternity  (as  not  of  the  Deity)  yet 
can  we  not  be  without  some  notion,  conception  and  apprehension 
thereof,  so  long  as  we  can  thus  demonstrate  concerning  it,  that 
it  belongs  to  something,  and  yet  to  nothing  neither  but  a  perfect 
immutable  nature.  But  the  notion  of  this  infinite  eternity  will 
be  yet  further  cleared  in  the  foUowing  explanation  and  vindica- 
tion of  infinite  power. 

For  the  Atheists  principally  quarrel  with  infinite  power,  or 
omnipotence,  and  pretend,  in  like  manner,  this  to  be  utterly 
inconceivable  and  impossible,  and  subjected  in  nothing.  Thus  a 
modem  atheistic  writer^  concludes,  that  since  ^^  no  man  can  con- 

*  It  belongs  to  oonsiderate  and  impartial  judges  to  decide  whether  our  author  has 
here  correctly  expressed  Hobbes*  mind  and  meaning,  or  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  awaj  by  the  heat  of  controversy.  I  will  quote  that  philosopher's  own  words, 
on  whidi  Dr.  Cudworth  no  doubt  had  his  eye,  out  of  the  LcTiathan,  c  3.  p.  12.  '*  The 
human  mind  cannot  comprehend  the  idea  of  Infinite  magnitude,  nor  can  it  conceive  of 
infinite  swiftness,  infinite  force,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  j^ower.  Therefore  the  name 
of  God  is  not  used  that  we  may  conceive  him  (for  he  is  incomprehensible,  and  his 
greatness  and  power  inconceivable)  but  that  we  may  honour  him.**  A  little  after  ho 
thus  proceeds :  **  No  one  can  conceive  anything  excepting  as  in  some  place,  indeed 
with  some  finite  magnitude,  and  divisible  into  parts;  nor  can  any  thing  be  altogether  in 
one  place  and  altogether  in  another  at  the  same  time.  For  none  of  these  suppositions 
have  ever  taken  place,  or  can  possibly  occur  in  sensation ;  but  they  are  unmeaning 
expressions,  made  use  of  on  the  authority  of  certain  erring  philosophers  and  fiillacious 
flchoolmen."  Dr.  Gudwwth  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  these  last  words  of  Hobbes* 
have  reference  also  to  '*  infinite  power;"  and  that  therefore  the  phrase  "  infinite  power" 
is  enumerated  by  him  as  being  among  *'  unmeaning  expressions."  And  into  this 
opinion  he  has  drawn  after  him  the  worthy  Buddetis,  who  in  his  Theses  de 
Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  chap.  5.  p.  516.  plainly  writes  that ."  infinite  duration 
and  infinite  power  are  reckoned  by  Hobbes  among  unmeaning  expressions."  But 
^not  to  insist  or  what  I  have  already  stated)  Hobbes  is  sufficiently  vindicated  by 
the  context  and  current  of  the  discourse,  from  which  it  incontrovertibly  appears  that 
be  only  says  that  those  use  "  unmeaning  expressions**  who  say  that  ^  any  thing  can  be 
altogeUier  in  one  place  and  altogether  m  another  at  the  same  time,**  or  who  profess 
tbiA  they  can  *"  conceive  something  which  is  in  no  place,  and  endued  with  no  finite 
magnitude.*'  He  does  not  therefore  say  that  ''infinite  power**  is  an  unmeaning 
phrase,  but  only  tanks  the  language  of  those  who  say  that  they  can  conceive  of  and 
mentally  comprehend  infinite  magnitude^  or  affirm  that  a  thin^  can  be  in  several 
placet  at  the  same  time,  among  expressions  that  have  nothing  m  them  but  sound. 
For  if  Hobbes'  opinion  were  such  as  is  here  attributed  to  him  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  the 
divine  omnipotence  were  entirely  rejected  by  him,  he  would  contradict  himself  since 
In  another  iinssiirn  he  assigns  to  omnipotence  the  second  place  among  the  divine 
attributesL  For  m  the  Leviathan,  chap.  81.  p.  170.  he  speaks  thus:  '*  Among  the 
attiibtttes  whidi  by  the  Ught  of  nature  we  know  to  belong  to  God,  the  first  is  existence, 
the  second  is  omnipoltfiMe,  in  that  he  is  the  maker  and  ruler  of  all  things.  Those 
therefore  who  my  that  the  world  is  eternal  do  not  honour  God  as  much  as  is  possible, 
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ccive  infinite  powcr^  this  is  also  but  an  attribute  of  honour, 
which  the  confounded  nonsense  of  astonished  minds  bestows 
upon  the  object  of  their  devotion,  without  any*  philoeophic  truth 
and  reality."  And  here  have  our  modem  Atheists  mdeed  the 
suffrage  and  iigreemeut  of  the  ancient  philosopiuc  Atheists  ibo 
with  them,  who,  as  appears  from  the  verses  before  cited  out  of 
Lucretius,  concerned  themselves  in  nothine  more  thim  assertiiig 
all  power  to  be  finite,  and  omnipotence,  or  mfinite  power,  to  be- 
long to  notliin^. 

First,  tlieretore,  it  is  here  observable,  that  this  omnipotence, 
or  infinite  power,  asserted  by  Thebts,  has  been  commonly  dther 
ignorantly  mistaken,  or  wilfully  misrepresented  by  these 
Atheists,  out  of  design  to  make  it  seem  impossible  and  rioiculoos, 
as  if  by  it  were  meant  a  power  of  producing  and  doing  any  thiog 
whatsoever,  witliout  exception,  though  never  so  contradictious ; 
as  a  late  atheistic  person,^  seeming  to  assert  this  divine  omnipo- 
tence and  infinite  power,  really  and  designedly,  notwithstandiag, 
abused  the  same,  with  this  sceptic  iropy,  *^  That  God,  by  his 
omnipotence,  or  infinite  power,  could  turn  this  tree  into  a  syllo- 
gism.'* Children  indeed  have  sometimes  such  childish  apprehen- 
sions of  the  divine  omnipotence ;  and  Ben.  Cartesius^  (thou^ 

nor  do  they  who  deny  that  he  takes  care  of  human  affain.  Thirdly,"  he  proceeds, 
"  thoiM.*  do  not  give  (Jod  all  possible  honour  who  say  that  lie  is  JinUe,  for  what  is  finite 
is  capable  of  addition/'  &c.  It  may  perha^is  be  said,  that  ^is  was  written  to  sare 
apiK-'urances,  and  to  entrap  his  readers;  but  to  this  I  would  answer,  tliat  none  but  God 
could  positively  know  whether  this  were  the  case  or  not.  Wc  must  estimate  a  man's 
meaning  by  his  words;  God  alone  can  tell  whether  his  mind  and  liis  words  correspond. 

°  Who  this  is  I  can  by  no  means  find  out.  That  similar  things  have  been  said  by 
some  who  despise  God  and  religion,  I  am  not  unaware. 

^  Vide  lles])ons.  ad  Ohjectiones  sextas,  sect  6.  p.  IGO.  edit.  Amstel.  IGSo.  4to. 
Tlie  passage  nuis  thus :  "  It  is  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the  will  of  God  was 
not  from  eternity  indifferent  towards  all  things  that  ever  have  or  crer  will  take  place ; 
for  nothing  gooti  or  true,  nothing  to  be  Iielievcd,  done,  or  passed  over,  can  be  imagined, 
the  idea  of  which  was  in  the  Divine  intellect  before  his  will  determined  to  make  it 
such  as  it  is.  Nor  do  1  here  s|>enk  of  priority  of  time,  but  that  it  was  not  prior  in  order 
even,  or  ])y  nature,  or  by  consecutive  reasoning,  as  we  say,  in  such  a  way  as  that  an^ 
idea  of  goodness  tdiould  impel  Gutl  to  choose  one  thing  rather  than  another.  As,  for 
example,  he  did  not  will  to  create  the  world  in  time  because  it  would  be  better  so  than 
if  he  had  created  it  from  eternity;  nor  did  he  will  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
should  be  e<iual  to  two  right  angles  because  he  knew  it  could  not  possibly  be  otherwise. 
But,  on  the  contniry,  because  he  willed  to  create  the  world  in  time,  therefore  it  is 
better  than  if  it  had  l)een  created  from  eternity ;  and  because  be  willed  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  should  \ye  necessarily  eipml  to  two  right  angles,  therefore  this  is 
now  true,  and  i-annot  Ik*  otherwise;  and  so  on  of  other  things."  A  liUle. after,  sect.  8. 
p.  1  ()3.  he  adds  as  follows  :  "  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  inquire  how  God  from  eternity 
could  have  made  it  true  that  twice  four  should  not  be  eight,  &c. ;  for  I  confess  that 
this  cannot  be  understood  by  us."'  See  also  his  Epistles,  vol.  1.  ep.  110.  p.  351.  and 
ep.  115.  p.  ;J7J;  and  vol.  '2.  ep.  G.  p.  21.  ed.  Amsterdam,  1682.  4to.  Some  think  that 
Des  Cartes  en)brace<l  this  sentiment,  lest  he  sliould  seem  by  his  opinions  to  deny  what 
the  Romanists  call  **  tmnsubstuntiation.''  S^k;  Lc  Clerc's  Ontologia,  chap.  4.  sect  8. 
p.  351.  and  chap.  1-1.  sect.  1 1.  p.  40(>.  Nor  arc  they,  I  think,  far  wrong  in  this  sup- 
position. Nevertheless  some  learned  men  have  remarked,  in  order  to  save  this  grnt 
man*^  credit,  that  Des  Cartes  has  in  other  places  reasoned  more  ooirectlj,  as  in  the 
fifth  of  his  Metaphysi<»l  Meditations,  p.  31.  where  ho  clearly  declares  that  "the 
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otherwise  an  acute  philosopher)  was  here  no  less  childish,  in 
affirming,  that  all  things  whatsoever,  even  the  natures  of  good 
and  evil,  and  all  truth  and  falsehood,  do  so  depend  upon  the  ar- 
bitrary will  and  power  of  God,  as  that,  if  he  had  pleased,  twice 
two  snould  not  have  been  four,  nor  the  three  angles  of  a  plain 
triangle  equal  to  two  right  ones,  and  the  like ;  he  only  adding, 
that  all  these  things,  notwithstanding,  when  they  were  once 
settled  by  the  divine  decree,  became  immutable ;  that  is,  I  sup- 
pose, not  in  themselves,  or  to  God,  but  unto  us :  than  which  no 
paradox  of  any  old  philosopher  was  ever  more  absurd  and  irra- 
tional.    And,  certainly,  if  any  one  did  desire  to  persuade  the 
world,  that  Cartesius,  notwithstanding  all  his  pretences  to  de- 
monstrate a  Deity,  was  indeed  but  an  hypocritical  Theist,  or 
personated  and  disguised  Atheist,  he  could  not  have  a  fairer 
pretence  for  it  out  of  all  his  writings,  than  from  hence ;   this 
being  plainly  to  destroy  the  Deity,  by  making  one  attribute 
thereof  to  aevour  and  swallow  up  another ;  infinite  will  and 
power,  infinite  understanding  and  wisdom.     For  to  suppose  God 
to  understand,  and  to  be  wise  only  by  his  will,  is  all  one  as  to 
suppose  him  to  have  really  no  understanding  at  alL     Wherefore 
we  do  not  affirm  God  to  be  so  omnipotent,  or  infinitely  powerful, 
as  that  he  is  able  to  destroy  or  change  the  intelligible  natures  of 
things  at  pleasure ;  this  being  all  one  as  to  say,  that  God  is  so 
omnipotent  and  infinitely  powerful,  that  he  is  able  to  destroy,  or 
to  baffle  and  befool  his  own  wisdom  and  understanding,  which  is 
the  very  rule  and  measure  of  his  power.     We  say  not  therefore, 
that  Gt)d,  by  his  omnipotence,  or  infinite  power,  could  make 
•twice  two  not  to  be  four,  or  turti  a  tree  into  a  syllogism;  but 
we  say,  that  omnipotence,  or  infinite  power,  is  that  which  can 
produce  and  do  all  whatsoever  is  possible,  that  is,  whatsoever  is 
conceivable,  and  implies  no  manner  of  contradiction ;  the  very 
essence  of  possibility  being  no  other  than  conceptibility.     And 

natmes  of  things  are  eternal  and  immutable/*  If  this  be  indeed  the  case,  Des  Cartes 
is  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  most  evidently  confirms  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  that  he  was  actuated  by  religious  partiality  in  speaking  otherwise  in  the  places 
we  hate  pointed  out  But  on  a  careful  and  attentiTe  perusal  of  this  fifth  Meditation, 
I  cannot  at  all  discover  that  Des  Cartes  in  it  differs  from  himself  or  from  those  pas- 
nges  in  which  he  affirms  the  natures  of  things  to  be  mutable.  For  although  ho  there 
determinea  the  natures  of  thmgs  to  be  **  true,  eternal,  and  immutable,"  yet  he  means 
this  to  be  understood,  not  in  respect  to  God,  but  only  as  regards  mankind,  who,  he 
avers,  cannot  possibly  imagine  to  themselves  any  other  forms  or  essences  of  the  things 
than  such  as  they  were  once  formed  and  appointed  by  God.  According  to  Des 
Cartes,  the  natures  of  things  are  eternal  and  immutable,  because  God  has  from  eternity 
willed  them  to  be  such  as  they  now  are;  not  that  they  are  such,  if  we  take  into  the 
aoooont  his  own  power,  whidi  is  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  change  them.  But  this 
dogma  of  Des  Cartes'  which  some  of  his  followers  have  rejected  and  others  have  ap- 
proved, is  for  the  most  part  explained  by  them  in  such  a  perplexed  and  confused  man- 
ner, that  the  anUiors  themselves  seem  not  to  have  understood  their  own  meaning. 
Nor  is  this  very  wonderful,  since  it  is  of  that  description  that  its  fiUsehood  is  apparent 
as  soon  as  it  is  explained  in  clear  and  perspicuous  expressions. 
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thus  has  the  point  been  stated  all  along^  not  only  by  Ckrisdan 
Theistfl,  but  even  the  ancient  pa^an  TheoIqperB  tnemBelYei^  fhit 
omnipotence,  or  infinite  power,  u  that  which  can  do  all  ihiBBi 
that  do  not  imply  a  contradiction,  or  which  are  not  inooncdtabbi 
This  appearing  from  that  of  Agatho,  cited  before  oat  of  Aiit- 
totle,^  '*  That  nothing  is  exempted  from  the  divine  power,  bnfc 
only  to  make  Tmrpay  filva  aylvifra,  **  what  hath  been  done  to  be 
unaone,"  or  the  like  hereunta  Now  infinite  power  beins  notUag 
else  but  a  power  of  doing  whataoeyer  is  conceiyaUe,  it  is  niaiiily 
absurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of  ddmg  nothing  but  what  u  ooo- 
ceiyable  is  inconceivable.' 


*  Lib.  6.  ad  Nicomach.  cap.  2.  n.  I 


98.  torn.  3.  opp.    Td  H  yryovdc  ofo  IviKxinu 


ll6voi;  ydp  avrov  ml  8c<^  (rrfpf^ccrott 
'Ayivfira  touIp,  &oo*  hv  y  xntpayfiira, 

**  But  what  itt  done  cannut  be  made  to  be  undone;  at  Agatbon  weU  tmjtz 

*  One  thing  alone  the  power  of  God  can  ditui. 
That  things  onoe  done  ihaU  ere  be  made  nndone.*  * 

See  alio  that  fiimous  panagc  of  Celsiu  in  Origen,  Contra  Cekum,  lib.  5.  p.  240i  where 
he  expresBly  itates  that  Gwl  can  do  nothing  either  contrary  to  bolineM  or  contrur  to 
the  nature  of  tilings  :  'AXX'  ovrt  yi  rd  aiffxpd  6  6c6c  ivvareu,  oif^  rd  irapd  fvnv 
ftovXiraif  *'  For  God  can  neither  do  any  thing  disgraceful,  nor  will  any  thing  oontivy 
to  nature."  What  Cclsus  calls  rd  wapd  ^vnv,  are  the  same  aa  otheia  call  thingi 
mutually  repugnant  or  contradictory.  Urigen  himself  approtea  thia  opinion  of  CeliU, 
and  says  it  alto  had  the  approbation  of  all  Christians,  pp.  246.  247.  He  says,  among 
other  things,  that  when  Christians  assert  that  God  can  do  all  things,  they  alwari 
except  rd  avvirapKra  and  actavSiira,  The  interpreter  obiearely  lenden  the  fint 
word  none.rittentiaf  **  non-existences."  More  properly  it  should  be.  "  thingi  that  cut- 
not  be  brought  to  pass." 

*  Our  author  here  ingeniously  and  learnedly  disputes  against  Des  Quics  and  those 
of  his  disciples  who  think  it  a  part  of  piety  and  reverence  towards  God  to  af&im  that 
he  can  cause  to  be  simultaneously  existent  things  which  are  in  their  own  natori 
entirely  incongruous.  But  it  is  easy  to  prove  by  the  best  authorities  that  he  is  inconect 
in  his  supposition  that  Des  Cartes  was  the  originator  and  author  of  this  opinion,  before 
whom  it  was  unknown  both  to  Christian  and  heathen  philoaophert.  In  this  howerer 
he  is  supported  by  that  respectable  philoaopher  Gerard  de  Vries,  who  in  his  Philoto- 
phematA  Miscellanea,  subjoined  to  his  Kxerdtationct  Rationales  de  Deo,  Divinisque 
Perfectionibus,  Utrecht,  1685,  4 to.  in  a  Dissertation  entitled,  De  Contradictoriis  Deo 
Possihilibus,  sect  1.  p.  336.  confidently  avers  that  not  one  person  before  Des  Cartes 
ever  held  so  aljsurd  an  opinion,  except  an  enthusiast  named  Valentine  Weigel,  who 
was  acutely  confuted  by  John  Crocius,  in  his  Anti-Weigelium,  quest.  2.  preliminary 
sections  2.  3.  p.  27.  Speaking  of  Des  Cartes,  De  Vries  says,  ^  He  was  the  founder  of 
a  motft  absurd  o]>inion  which  still  prevails  among  his  followers."  How  little  almost 
all  authors  differ  from  this  opinion  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  whenever  they  toadi 
iij)on  this  controversy,  whether  God  can  or  cannot  effect  things  contradictory,  they 
name  none  but  the  Cartesians  as  maintaining  the  affirmative.  See,  among  otbeiSi 
Ziichary  Grapius,  in  his  Theologia  Ilccens  Controvcrsa,  part  1.  quest.  24.  p.  92.  and 
Peter  Bayle,  Pens^es  sur  les  Cometes,  part  2.  sect.  114.  p.  554.  and  Peter  Vsn 
Maestricht,  in  his  GanCTsma  Novitatum  Cartesianarum,  last  sect.  chap.  9.  p.  246.  &c 
I  will  undertake  to  show  that  this  supposition  is  incorrect,  and  that  many  othen 
besides  Des  Cartes,  and  who  had  no  connexion  with  him,  have  taught  the  same  thing. 
But  I  will  leave  out  of  the  consideration  those  (and  they  are  a  great  number)  who  haie 
left  on  record  their  opinion  that  "  God  is  able  to  do  imposubilitiea,**  the  posnges  relat- 
ing to  wiMch  opinion  have  been  collected  out  of  ancient  authors  by  Dionysius  retavius 
in  his  Dogmata  Theologica,  vol,  1.  book  5.  De  Deo,  cap.  7.  sect  6.  p.  223.  For  I 
grant  that  this  expression  may  be  understood  of  thoae  thingi  which  to  us  appear  to  be 
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But,  because  the  Atheists  look  upon  infinity  as  such  a  despe* 
rate  and  afirightful  thing,  we  shall  here  render  it  something 
more  easy,  and  take  off  that  frightful  vizard  from  it,  which  makes 

beyond  ponibility,  or  which  in  legBud  to  ub  are  actually  imposiible;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  understand  it  of  those  things  which  on  their  own  account  are  unacoompliahable,  or 
are  impoesible  in  their  own  nature.  Nor  do  I  now  idlude  to  those  who  have  affirmed 
that  "  God  can  do  all  things,  except  lie,**  which  is  asserted  by  Clemens  Romanus  in 
his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  27*  p«  164.  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Patrea 
Apoatolid,  and  has  been  repeated  by  many  after  him.  For  I  think  it  too  dangerous, 
from  any  such  generalities  of  expression  to  deduce  the  opinion  of  any  one>  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  correctly  enough  expressed  by  the  authors,  had  they  still  survived. 
I  shall  name  as  the  principal  among  the  ancient  Christian  djvines,  who  have  advocated 
the  opinion  mentioned  above,  Tertullian,  who  in  his  book  against  Praxeas,  chap.  10. 
p.  351.  plainly  avers  that  it  is  in  God's  power  to  make  himself  to  be  his  own  son,  that 
is,  that  Grod  (imld  at  the  same  time  be  both  Father  and  Son;  which  is  immediately 
seen  to  be  a  self-contradictory  proposition.  Hie  **  Monarchians,"  against  whom  Ter- 
tullian is  there  disputing,  drew  from  the  infinite  power  of  Grod  this  argument  to  defend 
their  cause :  **  Nothing  is  difficult  to  God ;  therefore  it  was  not  difficult  for  God  to 
make  himself  both  Father  and  Son,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  human  a&irs." 
To  cut  this  knot  Tertullian  first  of  all  grants  that  nothing  is  difficult  to  God  ; 
but  then  he  adds  that  God  does  not  do  all  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish.  **  For," 
says  he,  "it  does  not  follow  that  because  he  can  do  all  things,  that  there- 
fore he  has  done  them."  He  confesses  then  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  Monarchians,  "  that  God  could  make  liim- 
self  to  be  both  Father  and  Son  ;**  but  he  denies  that  God  willed  to  do  this.  And 
this  IS  most  plamly  apparent  f^om  Uie  following  words,  with  which  he  closes 
his  disputation  against  this  mode  of  reasoning :  '*  According  to  this  reasoning,  something 
will  be  difficult  to  Grod,  namely,  whatever  he  has  not  done,  not  because  he  could  not, 
but  because  he  would  not.  Therefore  because,  if  he  willed  to  make  himself  son  to 
himself,  he  could  have  done  it,  and  because  if  he  could  have  done  it  he  has  done  it,  you 
will  then  prove  that  he  both  could  and  would,  if  you  have  proved  that  he  has  done  it" 
Whoever  can  persuade  himself  that  the  divine  power  is  so  great  that  Grod  could  beget 
and  procreate  himself  from  all  eternity,  will  as  easily  believe  that  he  could  make  a 
triangle  be  at  the  same  time  a  square,  and  a  mountain  at  the  same  instant  a  valley. 
After  Tertullian,  I  have  met  with  no  one  who  thus  boldly  decides  upon  what  God  can  do, 
previously  to  the  age  in  which  Paschashis  Radbertus,  more  plainly  than  had  before  been 
done,  defended  that  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our 
Saviour  which  is  commonly  called  Transubstantiation.  For  this  dogma  cannot  be 
defended,  except  we  allow  that  God  can  make  those  things  to  be  simultaneously  true, 
which  by  the  very  nature  of  things  cannot  be  so,  as,  for  example,  that  the^  accidents 
should  remain  when  the  substance  is  gone;  that  is,  that  that  which  is  a  non- 
entity shoold  nevertheless  exist,  and  not  only  exist,  but  be  long,  hioad,  moist, 
round,  sweet,  heavy,  or  hard,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  been  more  ably  than  elsewhere  enumerated,  by  the  most  acute  of  English 
divines,  William  Chillingworth,  in  his  well-known  book.  The  Religion  of  Protest- 
ants a  safo  Way  to  Salvation,  vol.  2.  chap.  4.  p.  277.  &c.  Wherefore,  not 
only  Paschashis  Radb^os,  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  De  Sacramento  Conue, 
cap.  1.  but  also  those  who  have  embraced  his  views,  plainly  avow  their  appro- 
batioii  of  this  opinion.  Subsequently,  several  of  the  schoolmen,  as  they  are  called, 
have  freely  disputed  on  this  subject,  and  as  the  erroi  of  transubstantiation  con- 
stantly increased  among  Christians,  not  a  fow  of  this  sect  have  maintained  that  God 
can  unite  into  one  whole  thin^i  that  are  in  their  nature  entirely  oppoeitflL  And  the 
whole  university  of  Paris,  which  formerly  possessed  a  decided  pre-eminence,  has 
plainly  given  in  its  adhesion  to  this  tenet,  smce  it  enumerates  among  the  principal  errors 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  his  affirmation  that  Grod  cannot  perform  things  self-contradictory. 
The  words  of  the  Parisian  divines  are  quoted  by  John  Launoy,  in  his  work,  De  Vaii& 
Aiistotelis  Fortune  in  Academic  Pariaieosi,  oqp.  10.  pp.  2U.  215.  <*  Whence  they 
also  say,  that  m  the  philosophical  determinations  and  natural  principles'in^cap.  15.  of  the 
same  book,  he  has  manifestly  erred,  where  in  showing  how  God  Ahnighty  may  be  said 
to  be  nnaUe  to  do  certain  acts,  among  other  things  he  has  said  that  God  is  not  able  to 
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it  seem  8uch  a  mormo,  or  bugbear  to  them,  by  declaring^  in  the 
next  place,  that  infinity  is  really  nothing  eue  but  peifectioD. 
For  infinite  understanding  and  knowledge  is  nothing  eke  bat 

lAakc  one  and  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,  that  is,  oontndietQries  eo-ezMlnt ; 
and  aftcnmrdfl  adds  that  a  contradiction  is  inrolved  in  eontrariea,  and  thina  vhicii  so 
oppose  as  mutually  to  destroy  each  other.  For  if  a  thing  be  white  and  blaak,it  frOovs 
that  is  white  and  not  white."  Who  can  doubt  that  prefMoaljr  to  the  Refoimatioo  flicR 
were  a  great  number  of  the  most  celebnted  doctors  who  fiifonred  the  tune  o|niioB, 
since  in  those  times  the  authority  of  the  Parisian  diTines  was  so  great  that  tbenreniiiias* 
tions  and  decrees  were  regarded  as  equal  to  divine  rerelatioos  ?    Nor  at  the  preseot 
time  can  any  who  adopt  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  sapper  be  of  a  difiierait 
opinion,  unless  they  wish  to  be  inconsistent  with  themselves.     For  though  pcriisps 
some  of  them,  impelled  by  the  force  of  truth,  may  deny  it,  yet  they  are  aocostomed, 
as  soon  as  the  controversy  has  made  any  progress,  immediately  to  betake  tbemselrei 
to  the  infinite  power  of  God  as  to  their  sheet-anchor.     Whence  it  is  evident  that  they 
implicitly  (to  speak  scholastically)  believe  that  God  can  perform  contradictoiT  thingi, 
though  they  are  unwilling  erplieiilsf  to  confess  it,  for  fear  of  being  caught  in  those 
snares  which,  astthey  arc  aware,  are  laid  for  those  who  are  of  this  opinion.    I  do  not 
precisely  know  whether  in  the  number  of  our  own  divines,  [LutheransJ  there  has  been 
any  one  who  has  openly  and  without  circumlocution  declared  that  the  power  of  God 
was  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  accomplish  what  is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  ctf  things 
But  there  are  some  whosic  sentiments  do  not  seem  very  widely  to  differ  from  thk 
Among  those  indeed  who  are  called  "  Reformed"  [Calvinists]  some  have  accused  us 
all  of  this  error,  since  we  maintain  a  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jetos 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper ;  hut  it  is  endent  that  these  learned  men  do  us  an  injury. 
For  wc  do  not  assert  that  God  can  do  contradictory  things ;  but  only  entertain  such  s 
reverence  of  the  Deity  as  not  to  hesitate  to  believe  his  words,  even  when  the  thing 
promised  api>ear8  to  rank  among  impossibilities.     Let  those  who  think  us  in  this  to  be 
in  fault,  take  aire  lost  they  attribute  more  power  to  their  own  minds  than  is  proper, 
and  consider  every  thing  to  be  contnidictory  which  exceeds  our  comprehension.    Peter 
Van  Maestricht,  in  his  Gnngra*na  Novitatum  Cartesianarum,  p.  267.  expressly  accuses 
that  most  worthy  divine,  John  Gerard,  of  the  error  we  have  been  alluding  to.    Xor 
can  it  be  denied  that  this  rockI  man  has  given  some  occasion  for  this  suspicion  with 
regard  to  him.     F(ir  in  his  The«>logical  Common  Places,  voL  1.  £>e  Natura  Dei,  sect. 
1*27.  p.  274.  he  says,  **  We  do  not  deny  this  rule,  that  God  cannot  do,  or  more  /pro- 
perly iipeakinff,  trould  not  do^  things  really  contradictory. "     The  meaning  of  which 
sentence  seems  to  be,  that  God  could  indeed  do  things  of  this  kind,  but  does  not  do 
them,  that  is,  wills  not  to  do  them  ;  which  opinion  we  have  shown  above  to  be  that  of 
Tertullian.     But  since  I  am  ignorant  whether  Gerard  may  not  more  clearly  have  ex- 
pressed his  meaning  in  other  places,  I  can  say  nothing  decisive  upon  the  matter,  but 
must  leave  it  in  doubt.     Some  have  entertained  a  similar  suspicion  in  reference  to 
John  lltilsemann,  who,  though  in  other  respects  a  ver>'  acute  theologian,  is  well  known 
to  have  averred  that  **God  can  perform  things  contradictory,  both  materially  and 
formally."     Uut  he  is  defended  by  the  late  John  Hermann  von  Elswich,  in  his  notes 
on   John  Launoy^s   I)e   Variii   Fortune  Aristotelis,  &c.  p.  215  ;  and   who  has  also 
observed  in  his  Vindiciie  Scripturarum,  art.  5.  that  Hiilsemann  most  correctly  treated 
of  the  divine  power.     Whether  Brentius  can  be  cleared  with  equal  fiidlity,  I  very 
much  doubt ;   for  in   his  Omfessio   Wurtembergica  de   Eucharistid,   contained    in 
Christian  Matthew  PfafTs  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Chureh  of  Wurtemburg,  p.  197. 
he  has  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  so  great  is  the  power  of  God  that  **  he  can  change 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ.     We  also  believe.*" 
he  adds,  '*  that  God's  umnijtotence  is  such,  that  it  can  in  the  Eucharist  either  annihi- 
late the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  or  can  change  it  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.      But  that  God  has  exercised  this  his  absolute  omnipotent  power  in  the 
Eucharist,  does  not  seem  to  be  declared."     But  perhaps  this  excellent  man  held  the 
same  sentiments  as  all  the  modem  divines  of  oar  purer  communion  ;  but  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  this  he  did  not  perceive  111  the  conseijuences  which  at  the  present  day 
wo  see  to  he  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  transulmtantiation,  and  therefore  did  not 
rank  it  among  opinions   that  may  >>e  called   self-contradictory.     It   may   certainly 
happen  thsit  a  person  may  have  imbilied  correct  principles,  and  yet  bo  mistisiken  in  the 
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perfect  knowledge,  that  which  hath  no'  defect  or  mixture  of 
ignorance  with  it  or  the  knowledge  of  whatsover  is  knowable. 
So  in  like  manner,  infinite  power  is  nothing  else  but  perfect 
power,  that  which  hath  no  defect  or  mixture  of  impotency  in  it ; 
a  power  of  producing  and  doing  all  whatsoever  is  possible,  thft 
is,  whatsoever  is  conceivable.  Infinite  power  can  do  what- 
soever infinite  understanding  can  conceive,  and  nothing  else; 
conception  being  the  measure  of  power,  and  its  extent,  and 
whatsoever  is  in  itself  inconceivable  being  therefore  impossible. 
Lastly,  Infinity  of  duration,  or  eternity,  is  really  nothmg  else 
but  perfection,  as  including  necessary  existence  and  immutability 
in  it;  so  that  it  is  not  omy  contradictious  to  such  a  Being  to 
cease  to  be,  or  exist,  but  also  to  have  had  a  newness  or  be- 
ginning of  being,  or  to  have  any  flux  or  change  therein,  by 
dyin^  to  the  present,  and  acquiring  something  new  to  itself, 
which  was  not  before.  Notwithstanding  which,  this  Being  com- 
prehends the  differences  of  past,  present,  and  future,  or  the  suc- 
cessive priority  and  posteriority  of  all  temporary  things :  and 
because  infinity  is  perfection,  therefore  can  nothmg,  which  in- 
cludeth  any  thmg  of  imperfection  in  the  very  idea  and  essence  of 
it^  be  every  tnfly  and  properly  infinite,  as  number,  corporeal 
magnitude,  and  successive  duration.  All  which  can  only,  men- 
tiri  infinitatem,  "counterfeit,  and  i«iitate  infinity,"  in  their 
having  more  and  more  added  to  them  infinitely,  whereby  not- 
withstanding they  never  reach  it,  or  overtake  it.  There  is 
nothing  truly  infinite,  neither  in  knowledge,  nor  in  power,  nor 
in  duration,  but  only  one  absolutely  perfect  Being,  or  the  holy 
Trinity. 

Now,  that  wehave  an  idea  orconception  of  perfection,  or  aperfect 
Being,  is  evident  from  the  notion  that  we  have  of  imperfection,  so 

application  of  general  rules.  Among  the  divines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  besides 
those  who  on  this  subject  foUow^  Descartes,  I  hate  at  hand  one  whom  I  may  with  the 
utmost  propriety  term  a  favourer  of  this  error  respecting  the  divine  power,  namely, 
Henry  Burton,  whose  Annotations  on  Clement's  Epistle  to  th^  Corinthians,  first  pub- 
lished at  London,  1647»  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Le  Clerc,  and  appended  to  the 
second  Tolume  of  the  Patres  Apostolici.  For  at  p.  479.  of  that  volume,  he  asserts 
that  God  of  his  own  accord  docs  not  do  things  self- repugnant,  because  he  wills  not  to  do 
so ;  but  that  yet  he  is  able  to  do  them  ;  for  which  opinion  he  is  corrected  by  Le  CIcrc.  To 
Burton  may  also  be  joined  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  an  English  author  of  great  but  dubious 
reputation,  who,  in  hisReligio  Medici,  part  1.  sect.  26.  p.  29.  adopts  the  same  opinion, 
whether  sincerely  or  fcignedly  I  cannot  tell.  "  Whoever,"  says  he,  "measures  the 
divine  power  by  the  capacity  of  his  own  mind,  restrains  it  within  too  confined  limits.  I 
believe  that  God  can  do  all  things.  How  God  can  do  those  things  which  imply  a  contra- 
dieiion  I  do  not  understand,  but  I  do  not  therefore  venture  to  deny  his  ability  to  do  them. 
I  do  not  deny  his  ability,  but  I  only  say  that  he  wills  not  to  do  those  things  which  we 
commonly  assert  that  he  iji  utterly  unable  to  perfonn.  This  is  certainly  the  most  re- 
spectful way,  nor  do  I  in  this  give  any  countenance  to  paradoxes."  We  have  spoken 
above  of  the  fanatical  Weigel ;  and  at  present  I  do  not  recollect  any  more  to  associate 
with  Des  Cartes :  but  no  more  are  needed  to  prove  what  I  have  already  asserted ;  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  broacher  of  this  opinion,  or  that 
none  have  embraced  it  but  bis  followers  and  friends. 

\ 
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familiar  to  us ;  perfection  bdng  the  rule  and  meaaure  of  imper- 
fectioD,  and  not  imperfection  en  perfeetion ;  aa  a  ainught  liiie  ii 
the  rule  and  measure  of  a  crooked,  and  not  a  oiobked  line  of  a 
straight:    so  that  perfection  is  first  concdvable^  in   order  of 
n&ture,  before  imperfection,  aa  light  before  darknees,  a  podtive 
before  the  priyative  or  defect.    For  perfeetion  ia  not  pioperlj  die 
want  of  imperfection,  but  imperfection  of  perfeotion.    Moreover, 
Ire  perceive  divers  degrees  of  perfectionintheeaBenoee  of  tfaing^and 
consequently  a  scale  or  ladder  of  perfections,  in  nature,  one  above 
another,  as  of  living  and  animate  things  above  senaelesB  and  inani- 
mate, of  rational  things  above  sensitive;  and  this  by  reason  of  that 
notion  or  idea  which  we  first  have  of  that  which  is  absolutely 
perfect,  as  the  standard;  by  comparing  of  things  with  which,  and 
measuring  of  them,  we  take  notice  of  their  approaching  more  or 
less  near  thereunta     Nor  indeed  could  these  gpnadual  ascents  be 
infinite,  or  without  end,  but  they  must  come  at  last  to  that  which 
is  absolutely  perfect  as  the  top  of  than  alL    Lastly,  we  could 
not  perceive  miperfection  in  the  most  perfect  of  all  uioae  things 
which  we  ever  nad  sense  or  experience  of  in  our  lives,  had  we 
not  a  notion  or  idea  of  that  wnich  is  absolutely  perfect,  which 
secretly  comparing  the  same  with,  we  perceive  it  to  come  short 
thereof.     And  wc  might  add  here,  that  it  is  not  conceivable 
neither,  how  there  shoulc^be  any  lesser  perfection  existent  in 
any  kind  were  there  not  first  something  perfect  in  that  kind, 
from  whence  it  was  derived ;  this  of  Bo^tms  '°  being  the  very 
sense  and  language  of  nature  in  rational  beings :  Omne,  quod 
imperfectum  esse  dicitur,  id  diminutione  perfecti  imperfectum 
esse  perhibetur.     Quo  fit,  ut,  si  in.  quolibet  genere  imperfectum 
quid  esse  videatur,  in  eo  perfectum  quoque  imquid  esse,  necesse 
sit.     £tenim  sublata  perfectione,  unde  illud,  quod  imperfectum 
perhibetur,  exstitcrit,  ne  fingi  quidem  potest.     Neque  enim  a 
diminutis  inconsummatisquc  natura  rerum  cepit  exordium ;  sed 
ab  integris  absolutisque  procedens,  in  haoc  extrema,  atque  efibeta 
dilabitur,    ^^  Whatsoever  is  sidd  to  be  imperfect,  is  accounted 
such  by  the  diminution  of  that  which  is  perfect ;  from  whence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  if  in  any  kind  any  thing  appear  imperfect, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  something  idso,  in  that  kind,  perfect 
For  perfection  bcin^  once  taken  away,  it  could  not  be  imagined 
from  whence  that  \vnich  is  accounted  im])erfect  should  have  pro- 
ceeded.    Nor  did  the  nature  of  things  take  b^innin^  from  in- 
consummate  and  imperfect  thin^,  but  prooeeding  from  things 
absolute  and  complete,  thence  descended  down  to  these  lower, 
effete,  and  languid  things."    But  of  this  more  elsewhere.^ 

*°  De  Conaolal.  Philoi.  lib.  3.  p.  69.  70.  Edit.  Vallini. 

*  Our  author  has  hero  exprened  the  opinion  of  the  Platoiiiita,  whom  he  closely 
I'oUowud.  For  they  maintain  that  all  men  naturally  have  impreaMd  and  im|ilanted  in 
their  mindii  on  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  imture.    Of  which  number  abo  was 
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Wherefore,  since  infinite  is  the  same  with  absolutely  perfecty  we 
haying  a  notion  or  idea  of  the  latter,  must  needs  have  of  the 
former.     From  whence  we  learn  also,  that  though  the  word 

Boetiut,  with  whose  words  our  author  closes  his  discussion.    But]  most  others  think 
differentlj*  and  contend  that  hj  the  contemplation  of  things  not  entirely  perfect,  we 
attain  by  degrees  to  a  knowledge  of  an  absolutely  perfect  nature,  and  therdfbre  deny 
that  we  bring  with  us  into  the  world  any  innate  idea  of  the  kind.    Wherefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Dr.  Cudworth'S  opinion  has  had  few  fiivourers,  and  has  been  controTerted 
by  some,  especially  by  Le  Clerc,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Qioisie,  toI.  5.  p.  59.    What  my 
opinion  is  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  remarks.    1.  It  is  of  litUe  or  no  conse- 
quence, in  this  controversy  against  the  Atheists,  whether  we  ligree  with  Dr.  Cudworth, 
or  embrace  the  opposite  opinion.    All  that  we  seek  to  maintain  against  that  profiune 
sect  is,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  but  must  confess  that  there  is  an  absolutely  perfect 
nature  of  the  kind  in  question,  from  which  all  other  things  have  proceeded.    Whence 
it  follows  by  the  Tery  &ct  itsetf,  that  an  idea  of  the  kind,  though 'perhaps  imperfect, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  minds  of  all  the  rational  part  of  mimkind.    Now,  if  an  Atheist 
will  grant  us  this,  it  will  be  of  no  importance  to  us  whether  he  supposes  this  idea  to  be 
bom  with  us,  or  to  have  come  fhmi  without,  and  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  existences  with  which  we  are  surrounded.    2.  If  our  learned  author 
supposes  that  there  is  really  innate  in  the  minds  of  all  men  an  explicit  idea  of  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  nature  (which  was  indeed  the  opinion  of  the  Platonists,  whose  follower 
he  is),  he  will  be  opposed  both  by  experience  and  by  reason.    The  idea  of  an  absolutely 
perfect  being  properly  consists  of  two  propositions,  one  of  which  is,  that  there  is  an 
eternal  cause  of  all  thinjgs,  and  the  other,  that  this  eternal  cause  of  all  things  is  pos- 
sessed of  infinite  perfections.    But  our  daily  obserration  shows  that  there  are  many 
men  and  not  of  contemptible  understandings,  who  have  made  no  doubt  of  the  first 
proposition,  but  constantly  affirm  that  there  is  a  God,  or  an  eternal  cause  of  all  things, 
though  they  have  often  conjoined  many  imperfections  with  the  idea  they  entertain  of 
€rod.    Some  have  believed  that  Grod  is  corporeal ;  some  have  measured  him  by  their 
own  mental  capacity ;  some  hare  contaminated  and  obscured  their  idea  of  God  by  the 
gravest  errors.    Whence  could  so  many  and  such  great  mistakes  arise  in  the  minds  of 
men,  if  they  had  always  present  within  them  an  interior  and  innate  idea  of  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  nature  ?    Would  not  this  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  nature  have  re- 
sisted all  the  aberrations  of  the  mind,  have  prevented  all  persons  from  any  unworthy 
thoughts  of  God,  and  have  taken  away  all  the  disagreement  that  at  present  subsists 
among  men,  respecting  the  nature  of  Gkid  ?    Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  idea  is 
indeed  present,  but  through  the  feult  of  mankind  it  cannot  exert  its  power,  nor  cure 
the  errors  of  the  mind.    How  can  it  be  proved,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  this  idea  is 
present  ?    We  can  know  what  is  concealed  in  our  minds  only  by  its  operations  and 
effects.    Since  then  this  idea  has  no  operation,  nor  gives  any  token  of  its  presence  in 
this  way,  by  what  proof  can  we  be  certified  that  it  really  is  present,  and  is  concealed 
within  our  own  minds  ?    Moreover,  since  in  our]  author's  opinion  perfection  is  the 
same  as  infinity,  tf  there  be  in  all  mankind  an  explicit  idea  cdT  perfection,  there  must 
also  be  in  them  a  mental  representation  of  infinity  ;  but  how  a  finite  and  limited 
mind  can  tidce  in  a  fUll  idea  of  infinity,  is  beyond  my  compr^ension,  and  perhaps  that 
of  all  others,  who  unanimously  confess  that  we  have  no  absolute  idea  of  mfinity  ; 
which  Dr.  Cudworth  himself  does  not  deny,  as  is   plain  from  what  has   already 
preceded.     By    fiir   the  most  preferable   opinion,  therefore,  is   that  which    sup- 
poses   that    the  inward    idea   of  Grod  which  manifests  its  influence  as  soon  ns 
we  begin  to  use  our  reasoning  powers,  is  not  at  first  complete  in  all   its    parts, 
but  is  "perfected  and  improved  by  meditation,  education,  and  an  attentive  consideration 
of  the  works  of  Deity.    Nor,  3.  are  the  arguments  here  adduced  by  our  author  of 
sufficient  weight  to  induce  us  to  give  up  this  opinion.     His  first  position  is,  that 
perfection  is  the  measure  of  imper^Ktion,  but  that  imperfection  is  not  the  measure  of 
perfection.    This  is  an  old  dogma  of  tiie  Pktonists,  the  meaning  of  whidi  no  doubt 
is,  that  no  one  can  know  what  is  imperfect,  without  first  knowing  what  is  perfect ; 
wherefore,  unless  we  had  within  us  an  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  nature,  none  of  us 
could  know  that  the  things  we  behold  were  devoid  of  perfection.    But  though  we  do 
not  wish  to  detract  any  thing  from  the  correctness  of  this  tenet,  it  does  not  thence 
necessarily  follow  that  we  are  endued  by  nature  with  an  idctt  of  an  absolutely  perfect 
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infinite  be  in  the  fonn  thereof  negative,  yet  is  the  Bense  of  it»  in 
those  things  which  are  really  capable  of  ihe  Gnme,  pontiTe,  it 
being  all  one  with  absolutely  peitect ;  as  likewise^  the  senae  of 
the  word  finite  is  negative,  it  bdng  the  same  with  imperfect 
So  that  finite  is  properly  the  negation  of  infinite,  as  that  which 
in  order  of  nature  is  beifore  it ;  and  not  infinite  the  negation  of 
finite.^  However,  in  those  thin^  which  are  capable  of  no  true 
infinity,  because  they  are  essentially  finite,  as  number,^  cori>oieal 
magnitude,  and  tune,  infinity  bemg  there  a  mere  imaginary 
thing,  and  a  non-entity,  it  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  n^a- 
tion  of  finite ;  as  we  also  conceive  nothing,  by  the  negation  of 
something ;  that  is,  we  can  have  no  positive  conception  thereof 
We  conclude,  to  assert  an  infinite  being,  is  nothing  else  but  to 
assert  a  being  absolutely  perfect,  such  as  never  vras  not,  or  bad 
no  beginning,  which  could  produce  all  things  possible  and  con- 
ceivable, and  upon  which  all  other  things  must  depend.      And 

being.  It  is  indeed  evident  from  it,  that  those  who  judge  of  the  excellencj  and 
utility  of  things  have  witliin  them  a  standard  of  something  perfect,  according  to  vhicfa 
they  form  their  decisions  ;  but  this  will  by  no  means  prove  that  this  standard  is  im- 
planted by  nature  und  innate  ;  for  it  may,  notwithstanding,  be  collected  and  produced 
within  us  from  meilitation  and  a  contemplation  of  outward  existences.  A  similar 
answer  may  be  given  tu  the  second  ai^^ment :  That  men  are  accustomed  to  distribute 
the  beings  found  in  the  universe  into  various  classes,  and  to  prefer  and  esteem  scMne 
father  tluin  others  ;  but  this  they  could  by  no  means  do,  unless  they  had  within  them 
some  idi.>a  of  perfection  with  wliich  they  could  compare  and  contrast  visible  objects. 
This  reasoning  will  indeed  prove  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  those  who  distingui^ 
created  iK'ings  into  their  several  gmdcs  a  certain  standard  or  rule  of  perfection,  to 
which  they  look  when  they  wish  to  sot  upon  any  thing  its  proper  value ;  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  this  standnnl  or  rule  is  actually  present  in  all  minds,  as  they  are  bom 
into  the  world.  Nor  i»  his  third  argument  of  greater  weight:  That  nothing  is  seen  by 
us  in  so  perfect  a  form,  but  that  wc  may  ()bser\'c  some  deficiency  in  it ;  but  that  we 
could  not  observe  tliii}  unless  our  minds  were  imbued  with  an  idea  of  that  which  is  com* 
plete  and  perfect.  We  can  easily  admit  all  this  argumentation  ;  for  it  does  not  at  all 
make  against  us.  For  this  argument  shows  indeed  the  presence  of  the  idea  in  question, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  discover  the  faults  and  blemishes  even  of  those  things  which 
approtich  nearest  to  perfection  ;  but  it  does  not  point  out  its  origin  and  causes,  or  prove 
that  it  is  coevnl  with  ourselves.  But  4.  our  author  concludes  not  amiss,  that  since  we 
have  an  idea  of  nn  absolutely  perfect  being,  we  must  necessarily  also  have  some  notion 
of  something  infinite. 

*  To  the  best  of  my  apprehension,  neither  of  the  two  words,  ^niV^  and  infinite^  can 
be  absolutely  ssiid  to  be  positive,  or  absolutely  negative.  But  a  twofold  idea  is  com- 
mon to  them  both,  of  which  the  one  denies  on'd  the  other  affirms  something.  For  these 
words  have  a  double  meaning  and  power,  one'/Trfrmma/ica/and  the  other /^AiVoio/fAirri/, 
as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  words  used  in  philosophical  explanations.  The  gramma- 
tical sense  is  the  individual  power  and  purport  of  the  word,  but  the  philosophical  sense  is 
the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  which  the  words  ore  applied.  If  the 
words  infinite  axidjinite  are  regiirded  grammatically,  thero  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  former  has  n  neg;itive,  the  latter  an  affirmative  signification.  For  the  infinUe 
proi>erly  means  tluit  which  is  without  bounds,  and  i\ie  finite  that  which  is  contained  bv 
limits.  But  the  case  is  different  if  we  regard  the  philosophical  ideas  attached  to  these 
words.  For  the  infinite^  with  philosophers,  is  identical  with  the  most  complete  and 
IKjrfect  nature ;  but  finite  existences  are  those  which  are  nt  the  greatest  distimce  from 
IK-rfection.  So  that  if  these  words  are  vieweil  under  this  aspect,  infinite  will  doubtless 
have  rt  jto.<ithu'  h<«nsc,  and  finite  a  negative :  and  in  this  last  sense  Dr.  Cudworth  uses 
these  two  words  in  this  passage. 
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this  is  to  assert  a  God  ;  one  absolutely  perfect  Being,  the 
original  of  all  things :  God,  and  Infinite,  and  Absolutely  Per- 
fect, being  but  different  names  for  one  and  the  same  thing.^ 

'  This  diflcusfiion  on  the  nature  of  infinity  will  appear  to  many  novel  and  singular, 
since  it  widely  departs  from  the  common  and  usual  method  of  treating  this  argument. 
Our  ears  are  accustomed  to  the  words,  infinite  time,  infinite  magnitude,  infinite  num- 
ber,  and  many  proportions  are  constantly  laid  down  by  philosophers  respecting  these 
infinities.  So  that  he  who  denies  all  infinity  whatever  to  magnitude,  time,  and 
number,  and  will  by  no  means  admit  that  any  of  these  can  possibly  be  infinite,  cannot 
but  appear  to  those  who  have  been  otherwise  instructed  as  prone  to  what  Cicero  once 
called  admirabilia,  **  paradoxes/*  Hence  also  Lc'CIerc,  who,  as  I  have  already  said,  was 
in|other  respects  a  subtle  and  most  acute  genius,  plainly  professes  his  dissent  from  Dr. 
Cudworth  on  the  nature  of  infinity,  and  many  since  have  thought  that  the  matter  was 
explained  by  our  author  with  more  subtlety  than  truth.  But  if  his  remarks  be  more 
attentively  examined  and  tried  by  our  internal  first  principles  of  reasoning,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  they  possess  much  more  truth  than  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  have. 
Several  who  have  undertaken  to  philosophize  respecting  infinity  (as  might  be  in- 
stanced in  many  examples)  have  only  had  in  view  the  grammatiod  import  of  the 
word  ir^nite ;  whence  it  has  resulted  that  they  have  confounded  those  things  which 
are  truly  infinite  with  those  which  are  only  improperly  so  called,  merely  in  respect  to 
ourselves;  and  they  have  reasoned  as  if  something  actually  existed  infinite  in  magnitude, 
time,  or  number.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  has  in  this  discussion  almost  entirely  laid  aside 
this  grammatical  meaning,  and  has  only  had  regard  to  the  internal  nature  of  the 
thing  really  designated  by  this  word  ;  on  which  accoimt  he  seems  widely  to  differ 
from  other  philosophers.  I  could  wish  that  he  had  explained  and  expanded  his 
meaning  with  less  intricacy  and  more  order,  and  then  it  would  have  been  involved  in 
less  obscurity.  But  doubtless  a  desire  of  brevity  prevented  him  from  going  into  more 
of  length  and  dctaiL  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  treat  more  simply  these  matters, 
which  are  in  other  respects  surrounded  with  great  difficulties,  and  will  try  to  explain 
them  apart  from  those  subtleties  which  have  occurred  to  my  mind  while  thinking 
about  them.  I  shall  proceed  as  if  nothing  had  been  written  on  the  subject ;  in  which 
course,  if  perchance  I  may  fell  into  error,  I  shall  be  easily  pardoned  by  those  who 
reflect  that  in  nothing  do  finite  minds  sooner  fail  than  in  discussions  respecting 
infinity;  which  reason  Des  Cartes  alleged  for  his  own  silence  on  the  subject.  "  Since 
we  ourselves  are  finite,**  says  he,  "  it  were  absurd  for  us  to  determine  aught  respect- 
ing infinity,  and  thus  to  endeavour  to  limit  and  comprehend  it,"  Prindp.  Philos.  part 
1.  sect.  26.  p.  7. 

In  the  first  place,  every  rational  "person  will  admit,  that  something  has  existed  from 
all  eternity,  and  that  whatever  has  thus  eternally  existed  must  exist  necessarily  and 
without  a  cause.  This  is  so  certain,  that  no  one  can  deny  it,  consistently  with  reason. 
For  though  no  mortal  may  understand  what  it  is  that  has  been  eternally  existent  by 
an  absolute  necessity,  yet  that  this  is  its  nature  is  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  make 
four.  From  this  idea,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  the  mind,  immediately  arises 
the  idea  of  infinity.  For  two  consequences  are  plain  and  evident.  1.  That  which  is 
necessarily  and  self-existent  cannot  be  containcMl  and  confined  within  any  particular 
locality,  l^t  must  be  every  where,  or  if  we  may  so  speak,  must  be  universally  and 
equally  present  throughout  infinity.  For  if  this  nature  were  absent  from  -any  locality, 
or  were  contained  within  specific  limits,  some  cause  would  have  immediately  to  be 
assigned  why  it  were  not  present  in  a  particular  spot  But  then  this  nature  would  not 
be  necessarily  uncaused  and  self-existent ;  but  there  would  be  another  cause,  apart 
fh>m  it,  by  means  of  which  it  was  confined  and  restrained  ;  that  is,  it  would  not  be 
what  it  is.  This  reflection  leads  us  to  that  infinity  which  some  call  that  of  fulness, ' 
or  plenitude,  and  which  we. more  correctly  call  with  theologians  immensily.  No 
human  mind  indeed  has  penetration  enough  to  explain  and  comprehend  the  nature 
and  mode  of  this  infinity ;  for  if  any  one  possessed  sufficient  penetration  he  would  no 
longer  be  a  human  being,  circumscribed  within  certain  limits,  both  as  regards  his  mind 
and  body.  But  no  one,  I  think,  will  deny  the  proposition  who  has  learned  the  art 
of  reasoning,  and  understands  the  properties  necessarily  attaching  to  particular  exist- 
ences. 2.  What  is  necessarily  and  self-existent  must  be  fraught  with  all  the  perfeo- 
tions  of  wbkfa  we  can  form  any  idea.    For  should  any  perfection  be  wanting  to  this 
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We  oome  now  to  the  foartfa  atlidstic  objeelioD 
lo^  b  nothing  but  an  arbitnrious  oompilement  o 

•iternal  nstuie,  or  ahonld  any  UbH  te 
lea  tbtn  would  be  tome  oeme  whj  mmm 
imegiiie  Uie  pneenoe  of  any  ia»  omho^  wo  toj  tin*  the 
BOceMurily  and  Mlf^iisleiit,  without  any  oaoat,  and  allow  tkai 
pffo-ezwtent  and  more  powerfbL  Vtin  wUeh  cuiirfdiiatioua  it  ii 
that  <fi/fPNly  qf  per/eetiam  is  what  no  one  can  deny  without  icnoondMg  hii 
The  iff/fmte  therefore  is  ]iioperly  that  whioh  haa  editod  neoeamily  ftom  aU 
nity ;  and  anee  what  haa  existed  by  nticwsily  and  without  a  oanae  cauaot  bok 
be  immense  and  absolutely  perfect,  uid  immfsadty  is  undoubtedly  to  bo  lechoaed 
among  perfections,  it  is  erident  that  it  may  beproperly  said  that  mjtmiie  and  dim- 
itUel^  perfect  are  words  of  like  signification.  Wberaibio,  if  Dr.  Cudwoith  givfls  so  wide 
an  aooeptation  to  the  word  peffeeiitm^  as  to  oomprehcnd  under  it  an  infinity  of  iocalitjr 
(as  I  suspect  he  does),  I  do  not  see  how  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  imfimUjf  is  nolhiBg 
else  than  peffeeiion,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  perftetiem  is  nothing  dse  than  imjimtjf. 
His  language  is  indeed  mther  difibrent  Drom  what  is  usual  among  thoae  who  diiei 
this  subject ;  but  still  he  has  expressed  the  matter  itself  with  Muwlotf  and  aecnracr. 
From  these  considerations  proceed  the  following  eonrflaxiea,  wtaioa  wiu,  I  Hunk,  tend 
to  throw  some  light  on  tins  aigument. 

1.  There  is  in  all  human  minds  an  idea  of  if^fimijf;  for  they  posaem  an  idea  of  aa 
eternal  and  necessary  existence.  Whoerer  therefore  denies  that  there  is  angfat  iafi- 
nite  either  in  regard  to  locality,  or  in  respect  of  attributes  and  perfections^  denies  that 
any  thing  is  eternal,  that  is,  they  speak  absurdly,  and  overthrow  the  first  foundatioDi 
of  reason. 

2.  Whatever  is  necessary  and  self-existent  is  sJso  infinite;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  is  not  necessary  and  self-existent  cannot  be  infinite.  For  what  is  not 
necessarily  existent  must  have  some  cause  ;  and  what  is  produced  by  any  cause,  moat 
of  necessity  be  bounded  by  its  cause.  Theitifore  it  can  neither  posaeas  universal  per- 
fection, nor  can  be  universally  present,  nor  can  have  existed  from  eternity. 

S.  Bfatter  cannot  be  infinite,  cither  as  regards  duration  or  locality :  fiir  it  is  destitute 
of  several  perfections,  as  is  univcruilly  known  by  daily  experience.  But  what  is  defi- 
cient even  in  one  attribute  is  manifutly  bounded  by  some  cause.  Whatever  then  ii 
finite  and  limited  in  respect  of  perfection,  can  by  no  means  be  unlimited  and  infinite 
with  respect  to  duration  and  locality.  Whateva  doctrines  are  difierent  from  these 
are  self-repugnant  and  contradictory;  for  they  afiirm  that  matter  is  bounded  by  some 
cause,  and  yet  that  it  possesses  properties  which  are  consistent  only  with  a  nature  thst 
is  necessary  and  self-existent. 

4.  Those  who  grant  that  any  thing  has  necessarily  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  yet 
deny  the  existence  of  a  Grod,  are  ignorant  of  their  own  meaning,  and  are  as  much  ia 
error  as  if  any  one  should  say,  that  there  was  a  king  in  the  commonwealth,  and  vet 
should  deny  that  any  one  in  it  had  the  power  of  making  and  administering  laws. 
That  nature,  in  whidi  all  imaginable  virtues  and  perfections  are  inherent,  is  Grod.  To 
deny,  therefore,  the  existence  of  such  a  nature,  is  precisely  to  contend  that  there  if 
nothing  but  what  is  bounded  by  some  cause,  and  contained  within  definite  limits. 
But  whoever  entertains  this  persuasion  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that  nothiog 
has  a  necessuy  and  uncaused  existence.  But  if  there  is  nothing  neceasary  and  un- 
caused, there  is  at  the  aame  time  nothing  eternal ;  and  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  any  thing  eternal  will  do  well  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  afiind  matter  of  ridicule 
to  all  rational  persons.  To  deny  a  God  is  therefore  completely  to  overthrow  and 
destroy  the  fimndations  of  all  rational  discussion,  and  to  sm  against  the  first  axxxBS 
of  reason. 

^  I  might,  if  I  chose,  make  fiirther  deductions  from  what  has  been  already  said ;  but 
since  I  do  not  wish  to  be  more  subtle  or  more  protracted  than  is  proper,  I  will  content 
myself  with  these.  I  know  that  many  otha  questions  are  usually  ataited  by  those 
who  are  called  philosophical  doctors  concerning  the  nature  of  infinity;  and  I  will 
readily  permit  those  who  are  so  inclined,  to  employ  their  minds  about  them,  if  they 
will  allow  to  me  and  others  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  it  is  waia  for  mankind  to  mea- 
sure themselves  by  theb  own  standard,  than  to  wish  to  know  every  thing  which  Ifj 
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as  some  Theologers  (or  bigotioal  Religionists)  of  later  times  extend 
the  divine  omnipotence  to  things  contradictious  and  impossible, 
as  to  the  making  of  one  and  the  same  bodj,  to  be  all  of  it,  in 

comiiioa  consent  is  allowed  to  be  above  our  ability,  and  of  a  peculiarly  abetraae 
nature.  I  am  also  airare  that  some  philosopben  hare  not  hesitated  to  drcumscribe 
within  certain  definitions  what  they  term  ii^nt/y ;  but  I  am  persoaded  that  many  of 
these  hare  disguised  their  own  ignorance  bj  woi^  to  wfaidi  they  themselves  have  not 
attached  any  meaning.  Some  have  magntetially  declared,  that  *'  infinite  locality  is 
but  a  pdnt ;  infinite  duration  is  a  moment"  But  those  who  speak  thus  seem  to  me 
either  to  speak  without  meaning,  or  to  utter  contradictory  ass^tions.  *'  A  point  '* 
and  "  a  moment**  are  doubtless  words  having  a  finite  signification,  and  therefore  they 
who  call  infinity  either  **  a  point**  or  *'  a  moment/'  at  once  say  that  it  is  finite.  But 
if  they  do  not  wish  these  words  to  be  taken  in  this  acceptation  (which  must  certainly 
be  the  case  if  they  would  not  appear  ridiculous),  they  should  cither  clearly  explain  to 
us  what  ideas  they  attach  to  these  words  when  applied  to  infinity,  or  must  at  least 
confess  that  they  have  ventured  to  explain  a  subject,  the  nature  of  which  they  do  not 
comprehend,  in  words  of  whose  force  and  power  they  are  ignorant ;  that  is,  that  they 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  upon  a  most  obscure  topic  b'ght  drawn  from  the  densest 
gloom. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  I  will  now  proceed  in  order  to  the  consideration  of  those 
thin^  to  which  Dr.  Gudworth  (difi^srently  fhmi  other  philosophers)  denies  that  infinity 
can  m  any  way  be  ascribed ;  namely,  moffniiude  or  extentum,  ntanbery  and  time. 
Whoever  will  remember  that  the  word  infinUe  is  taken  by  him  in  the  philosophical 
sense,  and  is  used  by  him  as  synonymous  with  ahtoluiefy  perfect,  will  immediately 
perceive  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  committed  by  him  worthy  of  reprehension. 
For  since  the  things  in  question  are  nothing  in  themselves,  but  only  properties,  modes, 
and  relations  of  reel  existences,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  partake  of  the 
highest  imaginable  perfection.  He  therefore  who  inquires, "  whether  number  be  infinite 
or  not  ?**  does  not  mean,  "  whether  there  be  in  number  all  the  perfections  and  attri- 
butes we  can  possibly  conceive  of  1**  but  only  inquires,  **  whether  there  be  any  number 
without  bound  or  Knut  ?'*  The  same  may  be  said  of  space,  magnitude,  and  time.  In 
lAiort,  those  who  call  'God  mfimte  use  the  word  in  the  sense  we  have  called  philosophical ; 
but  those  who  treat  of  infinite  magnitude,  time,  space,  and  number,  have  in  their  minds 
the  grammatical  meaning,  and  simply  seek  to  ascertain  whether  these  things  are  con- 
fined wiUiin  definite  limits.  But  Dr.  Gudworth  seems  to  have  expressly  denied  to  these 
things  all  infinity  whatever,  whether  in  the  philosophical  or  grammatical  sense  of  the 
word  ;  so  that  it  remains  to  be  seen  by  us  whether  time,  magnitude,  and  number  are 
without  limit  or  not. 

I  will  begin  with  magnitude  or  extension.  Magnitude  or  extension,  as  all  are 
aware,  is  the  property  of  all  thmgs.  But  there  are  two  chisses  of  existences  that  can 
possess  this  property,  body  or  matter,  and  space.  We  will  speak  of  each  separately. 
The  first  inquiry  then  will  be.  Whether  body  or  nuitter  b  infinite  in  extension  ?  or, 
Whether  infinity  is,  or  is  not,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  matter?  Or  again,  to 
change  the  mode  of  expression.  Whether  that  nature  which  we  call  matter  is  as  widely 
extended  as  it  pesnbly  can  be,  and  as  much  so  as  we  suppose  the  divine  nature  and 
essence  to  be  P  To  solve  this  question,  I  would  first  observe,  that  those  who  maintain 
that  matter  is  infinite  must  choose  one  of  two  alternatives :  either,  that  matter  is,  by 
its  own  nature,  infinite,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  it  has  been  necessarily  and  in 
itself  infinite  from  all  eternity;  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  Qod  has  formed  and  created 
out  of  nothing  an  infinite  quantity  of  matter.  If  they  adopt  the  first  view,  they  are 
eaaly  oonvictoi  of  error.  For,  since  what  is  necessarily  and  self-existent  cannot  but 
possess  all  possible  and  inuiginable  perfections,  while  matter  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  that 
kind  of  existences  which  are  subject  to  defects  and  changes,  it  is  plain  that  it^  cannot 
have  been  self-existent  from  all  eternity.  I  pass  over  other  aigumcrits,  by  which  very 
acute  authors  have  lately  proved  that  the  dictates  of  right  reason  are  viokted  by  those 
who  suppose  matter  to  be  self-existent.  See  Jacques  Abbadie,  De  la  V^t^  de 
la  Religion  Chr^tienne,  sect  1.  cap.  6.  sect  4.  p.  49.  &c.  Dion.  Petavhis,  Dognmta 
Theol.  vol.  1.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  6.  p.  148.  &c.  and  many  others  besides.  But  if  they 
prefer  the  latter  supposition,  the  controversy  will  take  a  widely  different  turn.  I  am 
not  unaware  d  what  has  been  said  fttmi  Des  Gartes'  time  downwards  on  the  infinity  of 
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several  distant  places  at  once  ;  so  may  others  sometimGS  unskil- 
fully attribute  to  the  Deity  things  inconsistent  or  oontradictioos 
to  one  another,  because  seeming  to  them  to  be  all  perfectionSi 

matter,  in  wliicli  I  must  cnnfebs  are  many  subtle  and  acute  tbou^ta  ;  but  1  am  ■!  the 
same  time  nware  that  the  controversy  bas  been  sometimei  carried  on  oo  both  adesai 
if  our  puny  and  narrow  minds  wero  adequate  to  the  comprehenaion  of  the  mfioilei. 
Some,  therefore,  of  Des  Cartes'  foUovers  ({h>m  whom  their  master  does  not  videlj 
differ)  have  denie<l  tliat  matter  is  finite,  because  its  limits  axe  beyond  the  comprehcMoa 
of  our  minds.     Hut  there  have  been  others  again,  who,hy  nearly  the  same  aipuBent, 
have  8oug)it  to  prove  that  matter  is  iinite,  because  no  matter  can  be  imagiocd  so  grest 
that  nutliinj;  can  bo  adde«l  to  it.     In  my  opinion,  neither  of  these  are  right.    For  vfast 
wise  man,  1  should  like  to  know,  would  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  measure  all  truth  hj 
the  power  and  compos.^  of  his  own  mind,  and  would  deny  the  existence  of  any  thii^ 
because  his  own  mental  weakness  prevented  him  from  forming  a  complete  idea  of  it  ? 
I  will  take  a  simpler  method,  and  will  at  once  deny  that  matter  can  possibly  be  in6- 
nite,  for  this  reason  alone,  that  infinity  and  matter  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  or,  in  a  word,  contradictory.     Every  one,  1  suppose,  will  admit  that  mstter 
consists  of  parts,  and  is  therefore  divisible.     (See  Bibliotheque  Fran^aise,  tqL  21. 
p.  254.)    But  what  is  infinite,  as  it  has  no  bomid,so  also  it  cannot  consist  of  part%  oor 
can  be  m  any  way  divisible.     For  if  it  could  be  divided  and  separated  into  parts,  it 
would  then  have  a  boundar)',  and  would  not  be  infinite.    Those,  therefore,  who  hold  thst 
matter  was  made  infinite  by  God,  maintain  the  following  supremely  absurd  piopositiao : 
That  God  has  done  things  utterly  impossible  to  be  done,  namely,  has  made  the  sme 
thing  divisible  and  indivisible,  poBsesscd  and  not  possessed  of  parts,  infinitely  ex- 
tended, and  yet  definitively  circumscribed.     I  will  explain  my  moaning  more  clearly. 
Those  who  assert  that  matter  was  created  infinite  by  God,  will  not  deny  that  he  csn, 
by  his  wondrous  might  and  power,  subtract  and  take  away  something  from  this  infinittf 
nmtter,  or  annihilate  some  |iart  of  it.     For  who  would  be  so  mad  as  to  affirm  that  God 
could  educe  from  nothing  an  infinite  quantity  of  matter,  and  deny  that  he  could  again 
destroy  and  reconvert  into  nothing  any  portion  of  it  ?      But  if  God  could  do  this, 
must  there  not  be  some  ))oundary  to  that  matter  which  we  have  been  calling  infinite  ? 
For  whatever  can  have  any  ]>art  subtracted  and  broken  off  must  n'eccasarily  have  some 
iMmndary,  which  if  it  had  not,  not  infinite  power  itself  could  take  aught  from  it.    But 
what  has  any  l>oundark-,  or  what  can  be  deprived  even  of  tlic  smallest  part,  will  be 
termed  infinite  only  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.    To  pro- 
ceed.    Let  us  suppose  God  to  restore  to  the  material  universe  that  part  of  it  which  he 
)iad  taken  away :  what  then  ?     Will  matter,  which  was  finite   when   that  part  wss 
taken  away,  again  lH>come  infinite  when   it  is  restored  ?     Those  who  maintain  the 
infinity  of  matter  cannot  hut  admit  this.     But  then  they  will  oppose  their  own  views, 
and  fall  into  difficulties  from  which  they  cannot  escape  but  by  the  renunciation  of  their 
opinion.     That  portion  which  we  suppose  God  to  have  removed  .and  separated  from 
infinite  matter  is  certainly  finite;  then>fore,  if  it  be  again  added  to  the  matter  from 
which  it  was  taken,  it  will  still  ))e  finite  ;  for  assuredly  it  would  be  absurd  and  irrational 
to  suppose  that  this  portion  would  be  converted  from  finite  to  infinite  on  being  added 
to  its  whole.     But  if  this  Ix>  admitted  will  it  not  be  the  same  thing  as  granting  matter 
to  be^finite  ?     For  we  have  two  finites;  the  finite  part  separated  from  its  whole,  and 
the  finite  whole  depri>'ed  of  its  part.    These  two  finites  arc  supposed  to  be  again  joined 
and  united  by  God.     Is  it  posKiblo,  then,  that  this  union  of  two  finites  can  make  an 
infinite  ?     Can  that  matter  which  was  finite  become  infinite  by  the  addition  of  a  finite 
portion  ?     Certain  1  am,  that  no  sane  and  rational  person  can  ever  imagine  that  from 
two  finites  joined  and  united,  that  is  from  two  things  circumscribed  by  bounds  and 
limits  when  combined  and  iLSSoi*iated,  can  result  an   infinite  existence,  destitute  of  all 
bounds.     It  would  be  much  less  nlwiird  to  affirm,  that  the  riches  of  Crcrsus  could  be 
made  up  from  the  lialfpcnce  of  two  beggars,  or  that  the  union  of  two  candles  could 
compose  the  sun.     It  npi)ears  then  that  those  who  call  matter   infinite  make  use  of 
words  without  any  real  ideuH,  and  that  the  thing  itself  is  to  be  reckoned  among  thoie 
which  cannot  by  any  means  be  done  and  are  called   contradictory.      Wherefore  I 
think  that  Dr.  Cudworth  is  correct  in  supposing  that  not  even  the  infinite  power  of 
God  can  create  any  magnitude  to  which  nothing  further  can  be  added.     For  since 
infinity  is  entirely  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  matter,  and  God  himself  caimot  do  what 
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As  for  example,  though  it  be  concluded  generally  W  theologers, 
that  there  is  a  natural  iustice  and  sanctity  in  the  6eity,  yet  do 
some  notwithstanding  contend/ that  the  will  of  God  is  not  de- 
is  oontiadictorj,  it  is  plain  that  those  who  suppose  the  Deily  ahle  to  create  matter 
without  bound  or  limit,  do  not  so  much  honour  and  reyerence  God  as  they  overthrow 
those  first  principles  of  reasoning  from  which  all  deductions  respecting  the  divine  attri- 
butes are  drawn  ;  since,  while  they  appear  to  themselves  to  make  many  affirmations, 
they  in -reality  affirm  nothing  at  all.  Many  arguments  to  the  same  purpose  occur  to 
my  mind :  but  since  they  are  more  abstruse,  and  require  more  explanation  than  I  have 
room  for  here,  I  prefer  to  defer  them  until  another  occasion. 

Respecting  space  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  to  me  to  have  reasoned  no  worse  than  he  hns 
respecting  magnitude,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  his  phi- 
losophy.    First  of  all,  I  grant  the  existence  of  a  nature  in  which  bodies  move  and 
revolve,  that  is,  space.     For  though  I  endeavour  with  all  my  power  to  imagine  tlie 
abrogation  of  space  after  the  subtraction  of  corporeal  beings,  as  Des  Cartes    and 
many  other  philosophers  have   supposed,  I  am  unable  to  accomplish  it.     1  might 
almost  say,   that  in  the  same  way  that  all  human  minds  liave  an  idea  of   on 
eternal  and  self-existent  being,  they  have  also  implanted  in  them  an  innate  idea  of 
space,  wbidi  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  entirely  to  eject  and  extirpate.     If  any  one 
inquire  of  me  the  nature  of  this  existence  which  I  have  called  space,  I  must  answer 
that  I  am  ignorant  of  it,  but  yet  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  thing  so  desig- 
nated.    If  it  be  more  closely  demanded  to  what  class  of  beings  space  belongs,  I  must 
refer  for  my  answer  to  Lockels  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 
p.  192.  Peter  Gassendi's  Physics,  sect  1.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  p.  182.  of  the  first  volume  of 
his  works,  Newton,  Clarke,  and  othere.    Is  space  then  finite  or  infinite  ?    (See  on  this 
subject  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  tom.  37.  p.  127.)     I  know  that  some  famous 
authors,  to  whose  merits  and  learning  I  in  other  respects  pay  deference,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  attribute  infinity  to  space.    Nor  is  this  a  modem  opinion,  but  derived  from 
those  whose  piety  and  virtue  are  now  above  suspicion.     But  I  think  Dr.  Cudworth  has 
acted  more  wisely  in  departing  from  this  opinion,  and  denying  that  space  can  possibly 
be  called  infinite.  Space,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  must  either  have  been  self-existent 
from  all  eternity,  or  must  have  been  created  and  made  by  God.     If  the  former  alter- 
native be  taken,  either  it  will  not  differ  from  God  himself,  or  rather  from  the  immensity 
of  God,  or  else  will  exist  apart  from  God.     But  I  think  no  person  who  is  aware  that 
to  be  self-existent  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as  to  be  possessed  of  every  perfection, 
will  affirm  that  space  is  necessarily  and  self-existent  apart  firom  and  exclusive  of  God  ; 
and  therefore  that  nothing  can  be  self-existent  except  God.    Since  therefore  this  is  the 
case,  if  space  be  not  made  or  created,  then  it  will  be  nothing  else  than  the  divine 
immensity,  or  God  himself.    Certainly  some  of  the  most  eminent  Christian  fathers 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  as  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Amobius,  and  others,  and  among 
Uie  Jews,  long  before  these,  Philo,  in  his  book  De  Profugis,  p.  360.  who  has  said  that 
God  r6irov  cZvat  wdwuv,  "  is  the  place  of  all  things."    See  what  has  been  collected  on 
this  subject  by  J.  Alb.  Fabricius  upon  the  tenth  book  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  Adversus 
Mathematicos,  p.  639.   Nor  does  the  sentiment  of  Johannes  Damascenus  seem  to  me  at 
all  difl^erent,  when  he  says,  De  Orthodox^  Fide,  lib.  1 .  cap.  1 3.  p.  149.  of  the  first  volume 
of  bis  works :  *0  Oibg  iavrov  rdwoc  i<rr 2,  rd  irdvra  wXijpwv,  Kal  VTrkp  rd  Trdvra 
Av,  Kai  airrbc  <rwix<*fy  td  irAvra^  **  God  is  his  own  place,  filling  all  things,  and 
being  over  all  things,  and  himself  containing  all  things."    Since  the  authority  of  Damas- 
cenus was  very  great  in  the  Greek  church,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Greek  divines  have  after  him  inculcated  this  doctrine,  and  that  it  is 
even  expressed,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  Damascenus,  in  the  Confession  of  the 
Greek  Church,  edited  by  Laurence  Norman,  qusst.  15.  p.  34.  ed.  Lips.  1695,  8vo. 
Among  modem  philosophers  this  sentiment  has  been  unhesitatingly  avowed  by  David 
Derodon,  a  very  fiimous  author  of  the  last  century,  in  his  Principles  of  Philosophy,  as 
has  been  remarked  by  Peter  Baylc,  Lettres  Choisies,  tom.  3.  n.  256.  p.  373.     And 
perhaps  there  is  no  real  difference  between  this  opinion  and  that  of  some  recent  philo- 
sophers, who  sup{)ose  God  "  to  have,  in  infinite  space  as  in  his  sensorium,  a  thorough 
perception  of  all  things,  and  to  embrace  them  all  as  present  within  his  own  presence." 
See  the  immortal  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Optics,  quaest.  20.  p.  315.  of  the  Latin  edition. 
See  also  some  extracts  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Anglaise  of  Armand  de  la  Chapelle,  tom.  10. 
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termined  by  any  antecedent  rule  or  nature  of  fOB&ce,  but  tliat 
whatsoever  he  could  be  supposed  to  will  arbitranlj,  would  there- 
fore be  ipso  facto  just ;   which  is  calldB  by  them  the  divine 

part  2.  p.  358.  &c.  taken  from  the  Slit  folume  of  the  TnnaactioiM  of  the  Bmil 
Society,  or  nitlier  from  a  Diaaertation  of  the  great  Dr.  Edmund  HalleT'i,  oontained  k 
tlioBc  Tranaactiond.  John  l<ai>hson  has  openljr  adrocated  thit  aentiment  in  hit  Demoa- 
Btnition  of  a  Deity,  p.  3(>.  &.c.  London,  1712,  8to.  ;  and  lo  have  othen,  whose  dbsmi 
are  of  leas  iniiK>rtunce.  I  will  {^aas  over  the  Tery  great  difficultiea  with  which  tfaii 
0]>inion  is  encumbered,  and  of  wliich  its  own  advocatea  are  not  ignorant ;  for  it  will  bt 
suHicient  fi>r  my  prt^k'nt  purpose  if  I  show  that  it  is  not  inconustent  with  Dr.  Cad- 
worth'ii  doctrine  reftpoctiiiR  infinity.  If  God  himself,  or  the  divine  immeositT,  be 
infinite  8])ace,  the  state  of  our  iiUL-stion  is  altogether  changed  ;  for  it  is  no  longer  sn 
inquiry  reaiiecting  the  infinity  of  sjmce,  but  reitpecting  the  nature  of  God  hmael^ 
whom  neither  Dr.  Cudworth  nor  any  one  else,  who  haa  learned  the  right  use  of  rauon, 
will  deny  to  be  infinite.  Those  who  inquire  into  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  space 
regard  it  as  a  thing  sejKinttc  and  diatinct  from  God  ;  which  if  they  did  not,  they  neeil 
not  trouble  themselves  with  the  solution  of  the  question,  whether  apaoe  is  dream- 
scribed  by  bounds  or  not.  Thus  fiir  have  we  replied  to  thow  who  deny  that  space  wai 
made  or  created  by  God.  But  those  who  prefer  the  second  alternative,  and  giant  that 
s]>ace  was  thus  made  and  created,  will  be  more  quickly  hampered  in  their  opinion  bf 
th(»se  diiHculties  in  which  we  have  just  now  seen  those  entangled  who  attribute  infinitT 
to  matter.  God  either  is  or  is  not  able  to  withdraw  and  abstract  some  portion  from 
the  infinite  space  he  has  made.  If  s{mcc  cannot  be  thus  diminiahed,  the  absurd  rcinit 
will  fi)Ilow,  that  God  cannot  destroy  what  he  has  made.  But  if  God  can  detract 
aught  from  8]kaco,  it  will  ni)t  be  infinite  but  finite.  For  not  another  Solomon  could 
understand  how  what  is  witlmut  any  lx)und  or  limit  could  be  either  augmented  or 
decreased.  On  this  subject  nisr»  wc  may  thi-reforo  follow  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  take  it 
for  gnuitcd  that  more  invt'sti^atiims  and  assertions  than  proofs,  respecting  a[>aoe  and  iU 
infinity,  have  commonly  been  in  vogue. 

I  now  come  to  numUr  ;  which,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  shall  prove  with  equal  or 
greater  eai»c,  to  be  utti*rly  incapable  of  In'ing  termed  injinite*  It  is  well  known  that 
number  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  only  aut  applied  to  objects  and  actions;  whence  it  ii 
evident  that  when  we  speak  of  the  infinity  uf  numlier  we  only  inquire  whether  the 
multiplicity  of  certain  objv-ct5  or  actions  be  so  great  as  to  he  abstilutely  without  boun:l 
or  limit.  Hut  even  this  statement  of  tlie  question  will  at  onco  show  how  thow  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  ascriiie  infinity  to  numl>er  involve  themselves  in  contradictiotu. 
TIiIh  will,  however,  appear  much  more  clearly,  if  we  more  accurately  invtTtignte  the 
force  and  meaning  of  the  words  /ii/wr>r  and  numfn-rinp,  I  know  not  what  number 
mcims  if  it  1)e  not  a  multiplicity  of  objects  or  actions,  each  of  wliich  separately  ii 
finitu  and  limited.  And  to  niitnftcr  me;uis  to  examine  how  great  is  the  multiplicity  of 
any  finite  objects  or  actions,  so  that  it  may  l>e  known  what  are  the  bounds  or  Ihnitit  of 
this  or  that  multijilicity.  He  who  numl)eri)  an  army  investig;itos  within  what  limita  if 
induiled  a  multitude  of  men  whom  he  sees  l>efore  him.  He  who  numliersa  flodf 
seeks  to  know  by  wliat  numlK*r  or  amount  is  limite<l  the  flock  that  he  has  in  vicr. 
Whoe\er  will  compare  these  definitions  with  t)»e  meaning  of  the  word  i/i/riji/«"  will 
doubtless  immeiliately  j>eTceive  that  the  word  inriniU^  cannot,  without  manifest  contra- 
diction, lie  joinetl  with  the  word  number,  and  that  these  two  words  are  of  such  a  kind 
that  they  mutually  abrogate  and  destnjy  each  other.  What,  pray,  is  infinity  ?  Is  it 
not  that  which  is  destitute  of  all  bound  or  limit  ?  Hut  what  is  number  .^  A  multi- 
plicity circumscrilwd  within  its  own  bounds.  What  is  numbering  ?  The  ascertain- 
ment and  investigation  of  the  bounils  and  limits  of  any  aggregation  or  multiplicity. 
What  is  meant  then  by  the  expresnion,  an  infinite  nnmlter  i  Unless  I  am  pre:it!y  mis- 
taken, it  imj)lies  that  there  is  siime  n)ultiplicity  at  once  finite  and  infinite,  divisible  and 
inilivisible,  numenible  and  innumernble.  What  is  the  mi>aning  of  one  who  talks  ti 
numbering  infinity  I-'  Certainly  this,  that  he  seeks  to  ascert:iin  the  boundaries  of  that 
which  has  no  l)oumls.  I  ciinnot  tell  uhat  error  it  is  tKat  is  called  in  logic  *'  a  contra- 
diction in  tenns,"  if  tho***.'  who  speak  in  this  fa.shion  are  free  from  it.  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  throw  furtlier  liijht  cm  this  subject,  if  I  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  a  fcw 
({uestions.  I  will  therefore  tirst  iuipiire  of  thoM;  who  do  not  think  infinity  to  he  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  numbers,  whether  there  must  not  be  iu  every  number  some 
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sovereignty,  and  looked  upon  as  a  great  perfection ;  though  it 
be  certain,  that  these  two  things  are  directly  contradictious  to 
one  another,  viz.  that  there  is  something  <p{f<TBiy  in  its  own  nature 

extreme  from  which  any  one  who  is  about  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  thc.nurober  may 
b^n?  They  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Certainly  to  affirm  that  any  number  is 
destitute  of  an  extreme,  or  that  any  thing  entirely  destitute  of  a  beginning  can  be 
numbered,  is  it  to  deny  and  affirm  the  same  thing  in  a  breath.  But  what  is  in6nite  has 
no  extreme  whatever,  is  equally  destitute  of  beginning  and  of  end.  Aristotle  correctly 
observes,  in  the  8th  book  of  his  Physics,  cap.  5.  sect  4.  p.  587.  Twv  dwf  ipuiv  ovk 
hriv  ovdkv  wpwrov,  "  Infinites  hare  no  b^nning.^  What  then  is  an  infinite 
number  1  A  number  that  is  not  a  number,  a  thing  bounded  and  not  bounded  at  one 
extremity,  finite  and  infinite.  Secondly,  I  ask,  does  not  number  consist  of  several 
things,  each  of  which  is  finite  ?  This  again  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  by  all  wise  men. 
But  if  this  be  granted,  I  proceed  to  inquire.  Can  a  number  of  finites  make  up  an 
infinite  ?  This  will  be  denied,  unless  they  grant  the  absurd  conclusion  that  there  is 
finitude  in  infinity.  Indeed,  if  I  have  any  knowledge  at  nil  of  thesto  matters,  he  who 
affirms  that  an  infinite  whole  can  be  made  up  of  several  finite  exist^cee,  affirms  and 
deniet  in  the  same  breath  that  it  is  infinite  at  all.  What  then  is  an  infinite  number  ? 
A  finite  infinity,  that  is  nothing  whatever,  lliirdly,  I  inquire  whether  number  be  not 
a  multiplicity  of  separate  parts?  which  I  think  no  one  will  deny.  For  if  number 
has  no  parts,  or  be  a  continuous  whole,  it  could  not  by  any  means  be  numbered,  and 
thereibre  would  not  be  number.  Let  those  then  who  think  that  number  can  be  infinite 
tell  me  whether  infinity  admits  of  parts  and  division.  This  I  must  deny  ;  for  if  infinity 
had  any  parts  there  would  be  throughout  it  aggregation,  finiteness,  and  bounds  ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  reason  informs  us  that  what  is  properly  infinite  is  the  most  simple 
thing  imaginable.  Therefore  an  infinite  number  is  the  same  thing  as  a  number  that  is 
not  a  number,  or  an  innumerable  number. 

Two  plausible  objections  to  what  has  been  said  have,  however,  occurred  to  me. 
First,  it  is  possible  that  some  will  recall  to  our  memory  the  actions  of  the  Deity ;  and 
will  say  that  as  God  has  always  been  in  action,  and  has  acted  A'om  all  eternity,  there- 
fore the  number  of  the  divine  actions  must  be  boundless  and  infinite.  But  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  reply  to  any  one  making  this  objection,  that  we  are  not  here  discussing  any 
thin^  respecting  the  Deity  and  divine  things,  which  we  allow  and  profess  to  be  infinite. 
Again,  the  very  persons  who  urge  this  ngainst  us  deny  that  the  actions  and  works  of 
God  can  be  numbered  ;  in  which  denial  they  also  deny  that  what  is  infinite  and  des- 
titute of  limit  can  be  numbered.  It  is  therefore  a  very  improper  and  inaccurate  ex- 
pression to  say,  that  the  number  of  the  divine  actions  is  infinite  ;  for  that  which  is  in 
Itself  innumerable  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  a  number.  Those  who  wish  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  rationality  in  their  words  should  admit  that  no  number  can  be 
madq  of  the  operations  of  Deity,  and  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  bring  the 
divine  actions  under  the  category  of  number.  Finally,  although  in  our  mind  and 
intellect  we  distinguish  the  divine  operations  into  separate  portions,  and  in  some  sense 
may  be  said  to  number  them,  yet  those  who  measure  divine  things  by  an  accurate 
standard,  and  not  according  to  human  modes  of  thought,  are  well  aware  that  there  is 
in  them  nothing  of  divisibility,  but  that  the.divine  volition  and  power  has  willed  and 
performed  all  things  in  one  continuous  and  undivided  action.  For  if  the  divine  actions 
and  operations  were  mutually  divided  and  disjoined,  and  therefore  really  could  be 
numbered  just  as  human  actions  can,  the  divine  nature  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
imperfections  as  the  human,  and  the  attributes  of  Deity  would  be  sepnrate  and  distinct 
fhim  his  essence. 

In  the  next  place  perhaps  the  mathematical  or  physical  infinity  may  be  objected  to 
us.  It  is  indeed  a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  and  physical 
philosophers  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  matter  can  be  infinitely  divided;  or, 
what,  as  I  imagine,  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  have  contended  that  the  number  of 
particles  of  whidi  matter  consists  is  infinite.     If  any  dare  to  call  this  doctrine  into 


trifling.     Nor  do  I  say  thus  much  without  the  authority  of  a  very  great  name.    Des 
Cartes,  whom  mathematicians  will  never  assert  to  have  halted  in  tiie  porch  of  their 
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just  and  unjust,  or  a  natural  sanctity  in  God ;  and  tbmt  the  aibi- 
trary  will  and  command  of  the  Deity  is  the  onljr  rule  of  justice 
and  injustice.    Again,  some  theologerB  detemumng.  That  what- 

temple  of  Bdenoe,  sayi,  in  his  Epiitlet,  jput  1.  ep.  67.  td  Dr.  Hcnr.  Mon^  p.  187  (m 
Bibliotheque  Germanique,  toI.  S7.  p.  lii\  "  At  reipecU  tiie  eztoit  of  tbe  imifaK^ 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  matter  u  diriBble,  and  smilar  partimlari,  whedier 
they  be  actually  infinite  or  not,  I  mut  coufew  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  thil  I 
can  perceire  no  limit  to  them;  and  therefore,  with  reipeet  to  mywl(  I  edi  (hem 
indefinite/*  Not  to  rely  howerer  upon  this  reply,  I  mi^t  boldly  deny  that  there  ii 
any  infinity  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  called  "  infinity  by  section"  by 
the  Jesuits  of  Conimbia  in  their  Commentary  on  Aristotle's  Physics,  lib.  6.  csp. 
9.  p.  148.  and  elsewhere.  Nor  should  I  want  arguments  or  precedents  from  nuat 
acute  writers  to  support  my  position,  and  to  make  my  opponents  confess  the  oooDeiioB 
of  inextricable  difficulties  with  this  kind  of  infinity.  Perhaps  if  I  ai^ged  nothing  ebe 
than  this  single  proposition,  **  The  parts  of  a  finite  whole  must  also  be  finite,**  I  ihoold 
find  work  enough  even  for  those  whose  reasoning  powen  in  other  respects  I  iboiiki 
greatly  prefer  to  my  own.  But  I  take  a  plainer  course,  and  laying  aside  all  snbtletic% 
I  shall  observe  that  this  **  infinity  by  section  "  (or,  if  Uie  term  be  preferred,  "msthe* 
matical  infinity**)  is  improperly  called  infinite^  and  widely  differs  fit>ro  the  melaphja- 
cal  infinity  which  is  here  alone  in  question.  For  the  metaphysical  infinity  is  one 
continuous  wholey  and  unbounded  (if  we  may  so  speak)  in  both  directions.  But  the 
infinity  spoken  of  above  differs  in  this,  that  it  is  not  without  beginning,  although  it  msj 
be  said  to  have  no  end,  and  consists  of  innumerable  parts.  Thus  much  of  ntmi^.  It 
now  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  time,  which  Dr.  Cudwoith  and  serenl  otho 
learned  men  have  denied  to  be  ca{iable  of  infinity. 

It  is  well  known  that  time  and  eternity  are  commonly  opposed  to  each  other.  But 
all  who  so  far  disjoin  these  two  as  to  imagine  the  one  to  be  entirely  opposite  to  the 
other,  in  so  doing  deny  infinity  to  time.  For  eternity  is  infinite  duration ;  asd 
therefore  if  time  he  iiltogether  different  from  eternity,  it  must  in  every  respect  be 
inconsistent  with  infinity.  So  that  if  I  wished  to  finish  the  discussion  in  a  few  words, 
I  might  adduce  that  universal  consent  with  which  time  and  eternity  are  regarded  as 
essentially  different.  But  since  universal  agreement  and  common  parlance  are  not  tbe 
best  preceptors  of  truth  it  will  be  pm])er  for  me  more  accurately  to  unfold  and  more 
clearly  to  explain  the  matter.  First  then,  to  prevent  any  ambiguous  ideas  in  mr 
reitdcrs*  minds,  I  will  plainly  declare  the  proper  point  of  investigation.  Time  may  be 
rcKHrded  in  a  double  aspect,  either  simply  in  itself,  or  as  compared  with  those  things 
which  advance,  glide,  and  proceed  uniformly  with  time.  Time  considered  in  itself  is  s 
simple  entity  which  is  only  rendered  more  obscure  by  definitions.  As  no  one,  howerer 
acute,  can  explain  what  space  is  apart  from  corporeal  matter,  since  its  nature  is  n 
simple  as  to  elude  the  subtlety  and  comprehension  of  all;  so  also  time  can  be  the 
subject  of  no  mental  operation  apart  ^rom  those  things  which  time  contains.  It  is 
then  usually  called  duration ;  but  I  could  wish  those  who  do  so  to  consider  that  this 
word  is  by  no  means  a  definition  of  time  abstracte<Uy  considered,  but  rather  as  referring 
to  things  which  endure,  or  continue  to  exist  For  duration,  without  any  thing  to 
endure,  or  to  be  a  partaker  of  duration,  is  an  empty  sound,  void  of  all  signification. 
Let  the  acutest  minds  try  their  strength,  whether  it  be  equal  to  tbe  task  of  explaining 
the  nature  of  time  in  words  that  shall  exclude  all  reference  to  the  things  that  take 
place  in  time;  which,  if  they  do,  1  will  gladly  profess  myself  their  disciple,  and  allow 
that  what  1  have  written  has  been  rashly  premature.  I  am  not  unaware  that  some 
Tery  acute  authors  have  been  induced  by  this  difficulty  in  pointing  out  the  true  nature 
and  essence  of  time,  to  determine  that  time  considered  in  itself  is  nothing  else  thsn  s 
mental  conception,  "  an  entity  of  reason,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  a  mode  of  con- 
ceiving things.  But  I  think  they  have,  in  order  to  avoid  one  difficulty,  run  into 
many  others  that  are  entirely  inextricable.  Thus  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  reckon 
among  mental  delusions  any  thing  that  appears  more  simple  and  abstract  than  their 
own  minds  can  comprehend.  But  it  will,  I  imagine,  be  unirenally  admitted,  that 
should  all  men  cease  thinking,  and  even  all  motion  come  to  a  close,  there  would  slill 
1)0  4ome  duration  in  the  world  ;  wheniH.*  it  incontrovertibly  follows,  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  reckon  it  among  rational  entities.  If  time  be  regarded  in  connexion  with  the 
things  we  see  or  know,  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  duration  or  continuance  of  their 
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soever  is  in  God,  is  God,  or  essential  to  the  Deity ;  they  con- 
ceiving such  an  immutability  to  be  a  necessary  perfection  thereof, 
seem  thereby  not  only  to  contradict  all  liberty  of  will  in  the 

ezirteiioe*  But  this  duration  oomprefaendfl  a  Buccemon,  and  ii  distinguished  into 
aefeial  intenrals  mutually  exclusiTe  of  and  separate  from  each  other.  Whence  it  follows 
that  time,  as  related  to  the  things  which  exist  in  time,  is  also  dirided  into  sections, 
moments,  intervals,  and  changes;  and  is  a  certain  kind  of  continuous  existence  capable 
of  being  divided  and  measured  out  into  parts.  In  like  manner,  eternity  may  be  con- 
sidered by  us  under  a  double  aspect,  either  abstractedly  in  itself  or  as  it  relates  to  Grod 
whom  we  conceive  as  existing  in  eternity.  Of  eternity  considered  absolutely  and  in 
itself  we  may  say  the  same  that  we  have  of  time  reg^ed  in  the  abstract;  that  we 
cannot  tell  what  it  is;  nor  do  I  think  St  Peter  or  St  Paul  could  have  given  any  other 
answer  as  long  as  they  continued  in  this  mortal  life.  Our  minds  are  daisied  and,  as  it 
were,  carried  out  of  themselves,  whenever  they  turn  their  view  to  that  immeasurable 
duration  which  we  call  eternity;  nor  can  they  find  words  to  express  their  feelings. 
But  if  eternity  be  viewed  in  connexion  with  God,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  define  it  to  be  the  unbounded  and  jendless  duration  of  the  divine  existence.  But 
while  I  thus  divide  eternity  into  itself  abstractedly  and  as  viewed  in  connexion  with 
God,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  abstruse  question,  whether  eternity  considered 
in  itself  is  or.  is  not  identical  with  the  Deity.  On  the  contrary,  I  leave  this  discussion 
to  the  consideration  of  those  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  philosophise.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  me  at  present,  that  the  question  be  stated  as  if  eternity  were  something 
disUiict  from  God  himself,  in  the  same  way  as  time  is  conveniently  conceived  of  as 
existence  apart  from  the  things  that  take  place  in  time. 

With  these  exphinations  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  point  And  first  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  what  kind  of  time  is  spoken  of  when  time  is  declared  not  to  be 
infinite,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  when  time  is  opposed  to  eternity.  If  time 
in  the  abstract  be  meant,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  things  which  endure  and  con- 
tinue to  exist,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  infinity  should  not  be  ascribed  to  time. 
For  the  very  time  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  the  works  of  God  exist,  does  not  in 
its  essence  differ  firom  eternity;  but  belongs  to  infinite  duration,  and  according  to  our 
usual  mode  of  conception  is  part  and  parcel  of  eternity,  although,  properly  speaking, 
there  are  no  parts  of  eternity  or  infinite  duration.  Those  therefore  who  disallow  the 
infinity  of  time  must  necessarily  mean  that  kind  of  time  which  is  connected  with  cre- 
ated things,  since  they  deny  the  possibility  of  comparing  time  with  infinity.  But  this 
kind  of  time,  it  is  at  once  evident,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  infinity,  if  the  nature  of 
each  be  mutually  compared.  For  eternity  is  entirely  destitute  of  beginning  and  of 
end;  but  time,  considered  in  tlie  relation  already  spoken  of,  did  not  begin  previously  to 
the  existence  of  the  things  of  time.  But  the  matter  is  not  yet  settled.  Another  most 
intricate  question  still  remains,  in  the  explanation  of  which  many  have  found  toil 
enough  who  have  however  never  been  suspected  of  dulness  and  stupidity;  whether 
that  kind  of  time  which  on  a  consideration  of  its  limits  is  entirely  separate  from 
infinity,  can  in  respect  to  its  extent  be  in  no  possible  way  recondleable  with  it  ?  To 
put  the  same  thing  in  different  words :  Is  there  an  entire  and  absolute  inconsistency 
between  time  and  infinity  ?  Is  the  internal  measure  of  time  the  same  as  the  measure 
of  eternity  ?  Does  God  exist  in  eternity  in  the  same  way  as  his  works  exist  in  time  ? 
Is  there  in  eternity  no  succession  whatever,  no  continuance  of  duration,  no  moments 
or  intervals,  all  which  are  well-known  to  exist  in  time  ?  The  meaning  of  all  these 
questions,  if  attentively  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  being  that  one  and  the  same  thing  is  presented  to  our  notice  under 
nuioos  aspects.  In  the  examination  of  this  question  much  labour  and  ingenuity  has  been 
Expended  during  many  centuries.  Some  have  contended  that  the  measure  of  eternity 
and  that  of  time  are  altogether  different ;  others  have  admitted  of  some  succession  in 
ftemity,  with  a  reservation  however  in  fiivour  of  the  divine  immutability;  others  agam 
have  held  that  eternity  is  a  certain  fixed  point  or  moment,  which  is  as  a  whole  co- 
existent with  all  the  intervals  of  time,  and  has  nothing  prior  or  subsequent  to  it;  while 
another  class  have  altogether  denied  the  truth  of  this,  and  averred  that  both  time  and 
eternity  consist  alike  of  successive  moments. 

The  principal  ancient  philosopher  who  has  expressly  taught  that  eternity  is  not 
efolfed  by  portions,  but  is  destitute  of  all  difference  between  present  and  future,  is,  so 
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Deity,  which  themselvcB  notwithstanding  contend  for  in  aln{^ 
dcp^ree,  that  all  things  are  arbitrarily  determined  by  ^Tiiie 
decree ;  but  also  to  take  away  from  it  all  power  of  acting  ad 

fiir  as  I  knov,  Plato,  who  hat  been  followed  bv  WTenl  of  h»  own  •ehool,  and,  OMBg 
the  Jews,  by  Philo.  Quotationf  of  this  description  have  been  coJkcted  by  DionyBSi 
Petavius,  Dogmata  Theol.  rol.  1.  lib.  3.  de  Deo.  cap.  4.  p.  138,  Ace.  to  whi^  wen 
it  neccssarr,  many  more  might  eaailj  be  added.  The  only  one  I  wOl  meatiiw  ii 
ChaJcidiua,  in  his  comment  on  PlatolB  Timcus,  sect.  25.  p.  285.'  and  aecL  199.  p.  230. 
Equally  great  is  the  number  of  Christian  divines  who  have  entertained  the  Mme  view; 
the  principal  of  whom  are  also  mentioned  by  Pelavius,  ubi  supm.  But  this  opinioa 
almost  univursally  prevailed  from  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  among  the  divines  If 
the  Christian  church.  In  this  age  Ikiethius  acutely  and  ingeniously  contended  fat  the 
6xed  and  immoveable  nature  of  eiemitv,  in  his  fifth  book  De  Consolatione  PhiIa9D> 
phic,  p.  137,  and  ex  presses  his  meaning  in  this  definition  :  **  Eternity  is  the  entire, 
simultaneous,  and  perfect  possession  of  endless  life."  This  reasoning,  together  with 
many  similar  doctrines  of  his,  was  so  pleasing  to  posterity,  that  all  subsequent  school* 
men  and  theologians,  as  if  by  common  consent,  gave  in  their  adherence  to  theie  \m 
words.  From  the  schoolmen  this  tenet  passed  over  to  those  who  have  taught  and 
guick*<l  the  Lutheran  church  ;  and  nut  to  us  only,  but  also  to  thoae  who  call  themselves 
**  Ileformed  **  [the  Calvinists].  The  first  founders  indeed  both  of  our  own  and  the 
'*  Reformed  "  churches,  though  they  have  taught  that  God  is  eternal  and  infinite,  hsie 
not  decided  on  the  miide  of  the  divine  eternity.  Melancthon  has  said  nothing  of  it 
in  his  Commonplaces,  nor  Calvin  in  his  Institutes.  Nor  do  I  recollect  that  Lutlier 
himself  has  any  where  expressly  said  aught  with  a  view  to  throw  light  on  this  questicHu 
Fur  since  these  great  men  wore  decidedly  averse  to  the  dry  and  disputatious  methoJ  of 
treating  theohig}-  which  had  been  followed  by  the  schoolmen,  they  thought  thev  hs'l 
nothing  to  do  with  certain  doctrines  which  they  saw  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  explain 
in  a  {Kipular  way.  But  their  followers  were  compelled  hy  the  craftiness  of  the  Sici- 
ninns  and  other  opponents  of  divine  truth  to  bring  this  doctrine  again  into  notice. 
These  latter  having  atteniptcd  to  coittnict  all  religion  within  the  com]iass  rf  their  o«n 
intellect,  and  pntiuniing  to  i-Mtim.'ite  the  nature  uf  God  in  accttrdance  with  their  ovn 
(whence  ori^ir^ateil  niiiny  fK.'stilentinl  and  deadly  errors),  a  more  subtle  and  acute  die- 
cuNiion  than  had  pn-\itiui>ly  tiikrn  place  was  conimenci.-d  respecting  the  Divine  attri 
buti-s,  and  the  eternity  of  (hmI  was  also,  among  other  things,  subjected  to  a  note 
ri;iorous  examination,  .^'ivctus  himself,  who  held  the  whole  race  of  schoolmen  in 
such  detestation,  could  find  nothing  in  their  doi*trine  concerning  eternity  worthy  of 
blame,  a  fact  which  I  think  it  worth  while  to  prove  out  of  his  own  writings.  For  io 
his  second  hook  De  Trinit.  Krroribus,  p.  53.  a,  he  says,  "  Besides,  the  idiom  or  custom 
of  }>ropl:etic  diction  makes  it  manifest  that  there  is  in  Go«i  no  difference  of  times ;  for 
they  si>oak  of  future  thin^  as  being  already  past,  and  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
put  one  teni*e  for  another,  not  only  to  bignifi-  the  certainty  of  the  event,  but  also  to 
show  that  in  Cod  there  are  not  these  three  differences  of  times,  as  present,  past,  sad 
future;  for  things  seen  arc  already  fixed  and  perpetual  to  him  who  sees  them."  Much 
more  is  saiii  in  the  same  place  by  this  author,  who  had  his  lucid  interAals  and  wu 
sometimes  ver}-  acute;  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  1  omit.  But  a  widely  difiermt 
view,  as  1  have  already  observed,  has  been  taken  up  by  those  who  in  other  respects  srs 
great  admirers  of  Servetus  :  1  mean  the  Socinians  ;  as  well  as  hy  Conrad  Vorstius,  in 
his  well-known  book,  De  Deo  et  Attributis  Divinis,  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  oon 
troversies.  And  since  the  followers  of  Arminius  have  not  distinctly  renounced  this 
sentiment,  sharp  contests  have  lxH.>n  ocai^ioned  with  Vorstius  and  the  Arminians  on 
this  account.  And  hence  it  has  arisen  that  not  only  the  doctrine  of  an  unchangeable 
eternity,  destitute  of  all  succession,  has  been  introduced  into  nearly  all  systems  of  the- 
ology, both  Luthenn  and  Reformed,  com]>t»sed  since  that  time,  but  also  the  opinion  oi 
a  succession  in  eternity  is  ranked  among  the  tenets  hy  which  the  Armii.ians  are  distin- 
guished  from  other  Christians.  See  the  venerable  antl  most  excellent  Gustavus  George 
Zeltner's  Hreviarium  Controversianim  cum  Remoimtrantihns,  qu^st.  7.  p.  56.  I  vrrv 
much  doubt  whether  all  who  have  contended  for  what  is  cilled  a  fired  eternity,  hars 
been  influenced  sini]ily  by  reason  in  their  adherence  to  that  opinion.  It  is  evident 
that  many  discuss  the  ]>oint  in  so  confused  a  manner  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  they 
Aie  not  sufficiently  aware  of  all  the  importance  of  the  argument  in  dispute.    But  tb'e 
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extra,  and  of  perceiving  or  animadverting  things  done  succes- 
sively here  in  the  world.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  these  and 
the  like  contradictions  of  mistaken  theologers,  that  therefore 

Platoniats,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  have  been  compelled  to  embrace  this  opinion 
as  much  by  a  consideration  for  the  immunity  of  their  sect  and  of  their  other  tenets  as 
by  the  power  of  truth  and  reason.  This  party  have  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the 
universe  had  no  beginning,  or  that  it  existed  from  all  eternity  as  well  as  the  Deity. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  this  doctrine  was,  that  it  either 
abolished  all  distinction  between  God  and  the  universe,  or  that  it  involved  the  supposi- 
tion of  two  infinite  and  eternal  beings ;  both  of  which  alternatives  they  affirmed  to  be 
inexcusable  errors,  altogether  unworthy  of  philosophers.  In  order  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion, it  was  absolutely  necessary  fur  the  Platonists  to  discover  some  difference  between 
the  eternity  of  the  universe  and  of  the  Deity  ;  and  they  thought  they  had  sufficiently 
supplied  this  by  saying  that  the  eternity  of  God  was  no  other  than  n  certain  point  or 
moment,  while  the  perpetuity  of  the  universe  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  successive 
duration. 

We  have  thus  seen  by  what  weighty  authorities  has  been  supported  the  opinion  which 
denies  all  succession  in  eternity.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  point  out  a  few  who  consider 
it  no  error  to  allow  that  difference  of  times  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  eternity. 
Of  all  sects  the  Socinians  have  been  most  decided  on  this  subject,  and  their  opinions 
have  been  collected  by  John  Adam  ScheTzer,  in  his  Collegium  Anti-Socinianum,  disp. 
5.  thes.  4.  p.  47.  &c. ;  though  even  among  them  some  are  more  guarded,  and  do  not 
scruple  to  approach  towards  the  opinion  commonly  received  among  ourselves.  Those 
who  are  call^  Remonstrants  or  Arminians,  have  been  more  cautious  -,  for  though  they 
acutely  and  ably  dispute  against  those  who  hold  eternity  to  hejixedt  yet  for  the  most 
part  usually  confess  at  the  end  of  the  discussion,  that  this  is  a  very  subtle  question,  on 
which  opposite  opinions  mny  bo  entertained,  without  any  grievous  offence  against 
truth.  Simon  Epitcopius,  in  his  Theological  Institutes,  cap.  9.  p.  287.  &c.  of  the 
first  volume  of  his  works,  is  the  most  comprehensive  writer  against  a  simullaneous 
kind  of  eternity,  and  has  exhibited  nearly  all  the  resources  of  his  genius  upon  the  argu- 
ment. But  when  he  afterwards  recurs  to  the  same  subject,  cap.  14.  p.  298  a,  he  thus 
terminates  his  dissertation  : — **  Though  t^e  method  we  have  pointed  out  appears  to  me 
the  safer  and  easier  of  the  two,  yet  it  is  safest  of  all  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
eternity,  and  to  leave  its  nature  to  God  and  the  disclosures  of  time,  maintaining  peace 
and  concord  among  the  disputants."  But  what,  after  all,  will  be  the  use  of  so  many 
words  in  explaining  the  nature  of  eternity,  if  the  safest  way  is  to  be  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject  ?  Authors  who  have  been  more  confident  on  this  subject  are  Stephen 
Curcellffius,  in  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  p.  45.  of  his 
works,  and  Le  Clerc,  Ontologia,  chap.  5.  p.  352.  and  Bibliotlidque  Choisie,  vol.  5. 
p.  50*.  &c.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Philip  Limborg,  in  his  Christian  Theology,  lib. 
2.  cap.  5.  sect.  2.  &c.  p.  56.  closely  follows  Episcopius,  and  after  an  exposition  of  the 
difficulties  on  both  sides  in  sect.  10.  p.  57.  professes  his  "unwillingness  to  determine 
whether  eternity  be  fixed  or  successive,  since  the  Scripture  does  not  decide  the  point." 
Others,  however,  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Socinians,  advocate  the  suc- 
cessiveness of  eternity  ;  as  Peter  Gassendi,  in  his  Physics,  sect.  1,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  p. 
227,  of  his  works  ;  and  the  able  and  eloquent  Archbishop  Tillotson,  vol.  7.  serm.  13. 
and  vol.  6.  serm.  6.  whose  words  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  chap.  6.  p.  65.  and  Clarke  himself  not 
obscurely  manifests  his  own  tendency  to  the  opinion  that  admits  a  succession  in 
eternity.  To  these  may  be  added,  Peter  Bayle,  who  in  his  Dictionnaire  Historique  et 
Critique,  vol.  4.  art.  Zabarella,  p.  2901,  ?902.  brings  many  arguments  against  thote 
who  approve  of  Boethius*  definition  of  eternity  ;  not  indeed,  by  affirming  any  thing  as 
certain,  but  in  his  usual  way  showing  that  we  know  nothing  on  the  subject ;  but  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  he  pronounces  the  Romish  dogma  of  transubstantiation  much 
easier  of  comprehension  than  this  definition.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  name  any 
more  advocates  of  this  opinion. 

I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  that  I  am  able  to  produce  any  new  or  solid 
obserrations,  afler  the  labours  of  so  many  able  men  ;  but  to  fill  up  my  plan,  I  will  in- 
genuously disclose  my  own  thoughts  on  an  attentive  consideration  of  what  has  been 
said  on  both  sides ;  not  indeed  to  assume  a  magisterial  or  philosophical  air,  but,  to  give 
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theology  itself  is  contradictious,  and  hath  nothing  of  philowcMpliic 
truth  at  all  in  it ;  no  more  than  because  philoaophen  also  hold 
contradictory  opinions,  that  therefore  philosophy  itself  is  con- 

my  opinion  as  one  individual  among  manj,  Meking  after  probabilitj  and  tntL 
I.Tlie  disputants  in  this  controversy  do  not  Mem  to  me  to  hare  explained  tbeirmcBnim 
its  piiiiiily  and  pt.'r»picuuu»ly  as  is  usually  done  in  the  diaciUBon  of  afaitTact  nbledi. 
Sometimes  it  is  doubtful  wlicther  they  treat  of  eternity  abaolutely  and  aepanitcly  con- 
sidered,  or  as  it  is  related  to  God.  Episcopius  Menu  dearly  to  ^eak  of  the  etcnity  of 
God  ;  but  Limhorg  on  the  cnntmry  says,  **  We  do  not  inquire  into  the  divine  eaesee, 
but  into  the  n«iturc  of  etemitv  considered  in  the  abstract.  •  •  •  There  is  no  leaMB 
wliv  we  should  not  consider  tlie  idea  of  etemitv  in  the  abstract,  which  idea  involves  a 
succession  of  universal  duration,*'  ubi  tupra,  sect.  7.  p.  57.  I  am  afiaid  that  if  thii 
supposition  be  correct,  the  whole  controversy  will  be  found  to  have  in  it  more  iobUety 
than  truth,  and  will  turn  out  at  lost  to  be  not  on  the  subject  itMlf,  but  on  the  power  of 
our  mental  feculties.  In  like  manner,  it  is  uncertain  whether  those  who  hold  a  mo- 
cession  in  eternity,  mean  a  succession  in  respect  to  ourselves  or  to  God.  For  they 
often  speak  as  if  they  only  meant  that  our  mental  weakness  is  eudi,  that  we  cannot  st 
all  couL-civc  of  an  eternity  destitute  of  all  succession.  But  it  is  of  great  consequeoos 
to  the  discuflsion  that  this  point  should  be  previously  decided  ;  for  no  one  perhaps  will 
deny  that  eternity  as  related  to  us  may  in  a  certain  senM  be  nid  to  hare  a  nccesnon. 
II.  If  the  words  succcMon,  moment,  instant,  and  point  were  baniahed  from  the  con- 
trriversy,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  would  not  be  relieved  from  much  of  the  difficulty 
and  olMcurity  that  attends  it.  For  when  these  words,  which  are  taken  fhnn  finite 
thin<;;8,  are  applied  to  those  thnt  arc  infinite,  the  opinions  of  authors  are  often  incor- 
rectly apprehended,  liecnusc  they  excite  in  the  mmds  of  others  ideas  not  at  all  ac- 
eonlnnt  with  |H'rfect  and  eternal  existences.  At  the  mention  of  a  sftecesnonf  our 
minds  immediately  think  of  such  a  succession  as  is  to  be  found  amongst  created  and 
visible  realities.  In  like  manner,  tho  words  space,  ftolnt,  instant,  moment,  at  once 
recall  to  mind  the  thingn  thus  denominated  amon^  mankind  at  large.  Thu.%  it  sometimn 
happens  that  we  attribute  opinions  to  th(»se  whom  wo  hear  or  whose  works  we  read,  to 
which  tlu-y  arc  entire  str.ingers  ;  they  being  through  the  poverty  of  human  laniruoge, 
and  the  want  of  proper  terms  to  express  abstract  ideas,  obliged  to  make  use  of  words 
apprnpriat<rd  to  finite  an']  visible  tilings,  but  taken  in  a  higher  and  more  sublime  sense; 
while  we,  on  the  uther  hand,  heedU-sKly  append  to  their  expressions,  the  ideas  usually 
associated  with  them,  and  thus  };i\e  rise  to  many  subsequent  errors  in  disputation. 
(\-rtnin  1  am  that  those  who  maintain  a  succession  in  etemitv,  use  the  word  svecession 
in  a  far  more  a}>stract  sen:^  than  the  common;  but  those  who  are  on  the  contrary  sidCf 
being  either  ignomnt  or  niiniimiful  of  this  circumstance,  reason  as  if  the  point  in  ques- 
tion were  such  a  isUcces.>ion  as  is  usually  so  termed  amongst  mankind.  Again,  I 
imagine  thnt  those  who  call  eternity  a  point,  an  instant,  or  a  moment,  have  better  ideas 
than  WfirdA  ;  wliieh  opinion  1  am  led  to  entertain  from  the  answers  they  give  to  their 
opponents'  arguments.  For  if  we  closely  attend  to  these,  they  will  not  appear  pro- 
perly to  mean  that  eternity  is  nothing  but  a  moment  or  a  point ;  for  if  they  did  so,  they 
\^oitld  make  an  infinite  existence  to  be  finite;  but  they  only  intend,  I  suppose,  th^ 
eteniity  may  l)e  compared  with  a  pohit  or  moment,  in  res])ect  to  the  manner  of  dura- 
tion, and  not  in  regard  to  the  duration  itself.  In  short,  they  seem  to  me  simply  to 
say,  that  as  there  is  no  lucccraion  in  a  moment,  so  neither  is  there  in  eternity ;  though, 
nt  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  that  some  of  them  fancied  they  said  much  more ;  and 
certainly,  if  this  ho  the  ciise,  I  must  enrol  myself  amongst  those  who  cannot  see  the 
propriety  of  this  definition.  But  its  opponents  argue  as  if  its  advocates  supposed  a 
moment  and  eternity  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  could  therefore  wish  that  dis- 
putants on  this  subject  would  alistain  from  words  of  this  kind,  which  are  often  incor- 
rectly underiitood  ;  and  mobt  of  all,  I  could  desire  that  the  words  point  and  moment 
were  ciitircly  excluded  from  the  controversy,  as  they  afford  no  explanation,  as  I  have 
already  olxservcd,  but  rather  ttntl  to  confuse  the  matter.  Least  of  all  are  they  to  be 
tolerated,  wliose  presumption  I  have  already  animadverted  Ufton,  who  think  they  have 
giv.  n  a  clear  definition  of  eternity  when  they  call  it  a  point  or  moment,  when  at  the 
fame  time,  if  they  are  closely  presseti,  they  themselves  are  afterwards  forced  to  confess 
tl:at  they  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  applied  to  eternity.  But 
fince  it  is  too  much  to  cxi)oct  tliat  all  words  of  this  kind,  calculated  to  perplex  the 
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tnidictious,  and  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  true  or  false, 
but,  (according  to  the  Protagorean  doctrine)  all  seeming  and 
fantastical. 

mind  and  to  introduce  error,  should  bo  entirely  rejected,  controvenialists  should  always 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  their  ordinary  and  their  special  import.  III.  Whoever 
entertains  a  constant  recollection  of  the  nature  of  infinity,  cannot  but  perceive,  if  they 
follow  out  the  idea,  that  those  who  exclude  and  separate  from  eternity  all  succession, 
approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  truth  than  the  opposite  party.  What  is  infinite  is 
stable,  destitute  of  all  bound,  origin,  or  beghining,  a  simple,  continuous,  indivisible 
unit,  in  which  there  can  be  no  reduplication,  increase,  nor  junction ;  so  that  it  can  by  no 
means  be  disunited,  divided,  dissected,  or  broken  up.  Therefore,  eternity  or  infinite 
duration  admits  of  no  division,  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  it  has  no  parts,  no 
dimensioni,  and  consequently  no  moments  or  subdivisions.  And  this  will  not  be 
denied  even  by  some  of  those  who  maintain  the  Muceessiveness  of  eternity,  since  they 
grant  that  subdivisions  of  time  do  not  exist  essentially  in  time,  but  only  in  the  human 
mind.  If  this  indeed  be  the  case«  I  know  not  how  eternity  can  be  a  series  of  suc- 
cfinve  moments.  For  where  no  parts  exist,  there  can  be  no  order  or  succession  ; 
where  there  are  no  moments  properly  so  called,  no  subdivisions  of  time,  there  no 
sequence  or  series  can  possibly  take  place.  The  reason  why  human  and  created 
things  glide,  flow,  and  pass  sensibly  away,  is  that  they  are  circumscribed  by  finite 
boundi.  Infinity,  therefore,  if  it  gmdually  gUded  and  flowed  away,  would  not  be 
infinite,  but  would  involve  some  degree  of  finitude.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  in  this 
controveny  some  learned  men  will  fiill  into  the  same  error  that  often  happens  t^  us  in 
other  things,  namely,  imagining  that  what  arises  only  from  our  own  minds  and  senses, 
exists  actually  in  external  things  themselves.  We  do  indeed  mark  out  eternity  into 
certain  portions,  and  imagine  to  ourselves  in  it  certain  divisions  of  time.  These 
inuiginary  portions  and  divisions  we  then  conceive  of  as  having  a  real  existence  in 
eternity  itself,  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  exist  only  in  our  own  minds,  and  since  we 
ourselTes,  whether  in  time  or  in  eternity,  perceptibly  glide  and  pass  along,  we  on  that 
account  imagine  that  eternity  itself  flows,  glides,  and  passes  along  with  us;  which, 
however,  if  it  were  thus  fluctuating  and  transitory,  would  not  be  eternity,  but  a  limited 
existence.  We  may  imagine  a  vast,  immense  space,  entirely  quiescent  and  destitute  of 
all  internal  motion ;  and  in  this  space  we  may  conceive  of  a  great  numl)cr  of  rational 
creatures,  gradually  and  perceptibly  proceeding  and  moving  onwards.  The  space  itself 
is  entirely  indivisible,  but  the  creatures  contained  in  it  measure  it  out  in  their  own 
minds,  and  by  reasoning  fix  in  it  various  bounds  and  limits.  Are  these  boundaries  then 
in  the  space  itself  ?  No  one  will  reply  in  the  afiirmative,  for  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
parts.  Where  then  are  they  ?  In  the  understanding  of  the  imaginary  creatures 
already  mentioned.  But  still  they  persuade  themselves  that  what  is  delineated  in  their 
minds  actually  exists  in  the  space  of  which  they  occu^iy  a  certain  part.  The  space 
itself  is  quiescent,  and  not  in  any  way  moved  or  disturbed.  But  these  creatures, 
because  they  themselves  change  place,  and  have  motion,  unfoundedly  suppose  that  tho 
s|mce  moves  and  proceeds  in  unison  with  themselves.  The  very  same  thing  happens 
to  ourselves  as  often  as  we  r^ard  that  immeasurable  space  of  time  which  we  call 
eternity.  We  inadvertently  (ransfer  to  eternity  itself  that  succession  and  order  which 
we  have  in  our  own  minds,  and  fancy  that  what  belongs  solely  to  ourselves  pertains  to 
eternity.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  this  illustration  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
nature  of  eternity,  but  leaves  it  still  involved  in  irremediable  obscurity.  But  our  an- 
swer is  easy;  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  disclose  the  essence  of  eternity  ;  for  if  we 
could  do  this,  we  should  no  longer  be  men,  whose  minds  are  confined  within  limits,  and 
thoie  very  narrow.  Let  it  be  suflScient  for  us,  during  the  present  state  of  existence, 
to  understand  and  know  tho  truth  of  things  themselves  ;  but  let  us  be  less  eager  about 
the  investigation  of  the  mode  of  existence,  and  do  not  let  us  forget  that  we  are  human. 
Nothing  1  am  sure  can  be  plainer  than  this  axiom  :  that  to  conceive  of  order  and  suc- 
cession in  what  is  infinite,  is  to  abrogate  its  infinity  ;  but  of  the  internal  nature  of  an 
infinity  destitute  of  succession,  I  must  beg  permission  to  continue  ignorant,  since  a  kind 
of  dizziness  peiies  me  whenever  I  attem])t  to  scrutinize  this  vortex.  What  has  been 
already  said  of  eteniity  in  the  abstract,  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  it,  as  regarded  in 
relation  to  God.  For  since  be  is  infinite,  it  is  evident  that  he  cannot  at  all  exist  in 
eternity  in  the  lame  way  that  created  beings  exist  in  time.     IV.  By  the  good  leave. 
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But  in  the  next  place  we  add»  that  though  it  be  trae  that  the 
nature  of  things  admits  of  nothing  contiadictiouB,  and  that 
whatsoever  plainly  implies  a  contradiction,  must  therefore  of 
necessity  be  a  nonentity ;  yet  is  this  rule,  notwithrtandin^ 
obnoxious  to  be  much  abused,  when  whatsoever  men's  shallow 
and  gross  understandings  cannot  reach  to,  they  will  therefore 
presently  conclude  to  be  contradictious  and  imposuUe.  As  for 
example,  the  Atheistd  and  Materialists  cannot  oonceiYC  of  any 

thcrofore,  of  those  whom  I  must  confess  to  be  more  highly  endowed  than  myself,  I  wOI 
say  that  it  will  be  of  use  towards  the  settlement  of  this  controversy,  if  we  distingiurik 
eternity  into  that  which  is  ahttract,  and  that  which  is  related  to  ourselTes.    Etcnitj, 
relatively  to  ta,  is  not  without  succession,  for  our  mental  fiiculties  are  not  of  ao  hi^ 
an  order  that  we  can  entirely  divest  ourselves  of  all  ideas  of  succeasion  when  reaaoniBg 
about  it.     As  it  is  with  those  on  board  ship,  so  it  is  with  us.    To  them  the  shore  lecmi 
to  recede,  flee,  and  depart  when  the  ship  is  speeding  on  its  way,  and  cutting  throu^ 
the  waves;  but  though  the  land  is  at  perfect  rest  and  totally  unmoved,  yet  the  moit 
ingenious  mind  cannot  so  regulate  its  sight  and  ideas,  though  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  as  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  deception.    Thus  we,  ss  we 
fly   with    rapid    wing  towards    the   close    of  our    lives,    fiincy    that    eternity  (the 
most  fixc<l   of   all    things)    and   even    God    himself  have  the  same  constant  and 
rapid  motion   that  is  impressed  on    ourselves.     But  eternity   in    the  abitraet  re- 
jects all  succession,  order,  dimension,  and  division ;   and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  those  who  warmlv  contend  f(»r  the  imnmtabilitv,  imraensitv,  and  infioitT 
of  the  Doitv,  but  at  the  Siime  time  deny   that  etcinitv  is  without  order  and  sa^ 
cession,    only  mean    that   if   eternity    he   regarded    by  our  own    mental   fiicoltiee, 
we   cannot   but    distribute    it  into   successive.  |>eriods  and    moments.       V.   Whit- 
ever  elAc  has  b<H;n  Kiid  un  this  argument  1  leave  to  its  authonfi.     It  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  know  that  tlie  divine  e»8ence  and  eiemity  are  stable  ;  I  willingly  pass  by  as  unin- 
telligible to  nie  tlie  asH4.Ttions,  nii>re  nubtlc  than  clear,  tliat  have  Ix.'eii  made  resiHXling 
the  nature  of  this  btability.     Iloethiius*  definition  has  more  boldiiessi  than  iKMNpuiiitj, 
and  moreover  oHends  tlio^  who  in  uthor  n^spectH  have  the  same  views  of  eternity  that 
we  have.     Let  \hu«c  wlin  define  eternity  to  he  a  jtohit  and  a  moineut,  see  to  it  hor 
they  will  explain  their  deBnition,  and  vindicate  it  from  objections.     I  am  determined 
to  leave  tliese  expreHsiiiiifl  to  otlient.  U-st  I  should  apiHSir  to  implicate  in  fresh  diffical- 
tirt  an  argument  in  its  own  nature  sufficiently  embarmssed,  and  by  obscure  phrascolngr 
to  involve  rather  than  explain  a  matter  especially  intricate  and  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion.     Many   theologians   have,    in   aceordancc   with   the  schoolmen,   asserted  that 
^*  eternity  completely  co-exists  with  all  bcin;;:9  and  all  intervals  of  time  ;**  which  I 
amnot  persuade  mysi'If  to  receive,  since  it  appears  to  me  to  l>c  entirely  repugnant  to 
mv  mental  nature.     These  authors  have  endeavoured  bv  thealH)ve  words  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  stability  Ixylonging  to  eternity  ;  but  for  my  own  |uirt  I  must  ingonuouiily 
confess  that  that  n.iture  is  entirely  unknown  to  me;  and  I  think  it  more  creditable  to 
avow  one's  own  i^ionuice  than  to  make  a  f^reatshow  of  wisdom  in  wonlsthat  no  mt^l 
can  pos^sibly  understand.  This  one  conclusion  appears  to  me  i>Iain  and  incontrovertible: 
that  the  succession  and  order  whieh  appear  to  us  to  exist  in  eternity  are  not  in  eternity 
itself,  but  only  in  our  own  minds;  just  as  colours  arc  not  properly  in  the  things  we 
behold,  but  only  in  our  own  eye^.     With  this  1  am  i^tntent.     I:'  any  one  says  he  can 
see  further  into  the  (piestion,  [  do  not  envy  him  the  knowledge  he  claims,  and  in 
return  Ix'g  of  him  not  to  impugn  my  own  diffidence.     Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to 
sity,  in  order  to  defuiul  and  illustrate  Dr.  Cud  worth's  opinion  on  the  nature  of  infinity, 
in  whieh  if  I  have  erred,  as  may  perhaps  have  hnppenetl,  or  if  1  have  improperly 
expressetl  my  meaning.  let  the  ciindid  reader  reflect  that  the  matter  in  quejttion  is  the 
most  alxitnisc  and  ditlicult  that  can  possibly  eonie  under  our  notice.     What  may  be 
the  case  with  others  when  thinking  of  infinity,  I  know  not ;  but  for  my  own  part  1 
seem,  when  attentively  eontemplatin;;  etenuty,  to  exjH'riencc  effects  similar  to  thoie 
oecasioned  by  looking  »te«.lJiis.tly  at  the  sun.     As  f)y  the  latter  vision  is  deatroyeil,  a::d 
the  eyes  greatly  imi»iiire<1,  so  my  mind  is  dazzlcnl  and  blunted,  and  I  tlierefore  grow 
weary  of  the  continued  effort  of  attention. 
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other  substance  besides  body,  and  therefore  do  they  determine 
presently,  that  incorporeal  substance  is  a  contradiction  in  the 
very  terms,  it  being  as  much  as  to  say,  incorporeal  body:* 
wherefore  when  God  is  said  by  theologers  to  be  an  incorporeal 
substance,  this  is  to  them  an  absolute  impossibility.  Thus  a 
modem  writer:  "  The  universe,  that  is,  the  whole  mass  of  things, 
IS  corporeal ;  that  is  to  say,  body.  Now  every  part  of  body  is 
body,  and  consequently  every  part  of  the  universe  is  body ;  and 
that  which  is  not  body,  is  no  part  thereof.  And  because  the 
universe  is  all,  that  which  is  no  part  of  it,  is  nothing.  Therefore 
when  spirits  are  called  incorporeal,  this  is  only  a  name  of  honour, 
and  it  may  with  more  piety  be  attributed  to  God  himself,  in 
whom  we  consider,  not  what  attribute  best  expresseth  his  nature, 
i^hich  is  incomprehensible,  but  what  best  expresseth  our  desire 
to  honour  him."*  Where,  incorporeal  is  said  to  be  an  attribute 
of  honour,  that  is,  such  an  attribute  as  expresseth  only  the  vene- 
ration of  men's  minds,  but  signifieth  nothing  in  nature,  nor  hath 
any  philosophic  truth  and  reality  under  it ;  a  substance  incor- 
poreal being  as  contradictious  as  something  and  nothing.  Not- 
withstanding which,  this  contradiction  is  only  in  the  weakness 
and  childishness  of  these  men's  understandings,  and  not  the  thing 
itself;  it  being  demonstrable  that  there  is  some  other  substance 
besides  body,  according  to  the  true  and  genuine  notion  of  it. 
But  because  this  mistake  is  not  proper  to  Atheists  only,  there 
being  some  Theists  also  who  labour  under  this  same  infirmity  of 
mind,  not  to  be  able  to  conceive  any  other  substance  besides 

*  Hobbes*  Leviathan,  cap.  34.  p.  183.  "  Body  and  substance/'  says  he,  "signify  the 
■ame  thing;  and  therefore  the  compound  expression,  iticorporeal  substance^  is  an  un- 
meaning phrase,  as  if  any  one  should  say,  an  incorporeal  body.**  See  also,  cap.  12. 
p.  56,  and  cap.  45.  p.  307. 

*  I  have  here  closely  and  almost  litemlly  translated  Dr.  Cudvorth's  English  into 
Latin.  For  in  all  Hobbes*  works  that  I  have  read  (and  I  have  read  all  that  are  of  any 
consequence),  I  cannot  point  out  a  passage  that  exactly  corresponds  to  these  words. 
Dr.  Cud  worth  seems  here,  in  his  usual  way,  to  have  quoted,  not  his  words,  but  his 
meaning;  and  that  this  was  Hobbes*  meaning  is  apparent  from  several  passages  of  his 
writings,  and  particularly  from  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Leviathan,  in  which  are 
to  be  found  many  expressions  similar  to  those  here  adduced.  In  p.  183,  for  instance, 
he  aaySy  **  Body  universally  signifies  what  fills  or  occupies  some  particular  place,  and 
does  not  depend  (as  place  itself  does)  on  our  own  imagination,  but  is  a  real  part  of 
what  we  call  the  universe.  For  since  the  universe  is  an  aggregate  of  all  bodies  what- 
ever, it  has  no  part  which  is  not  also  body;  nor  can  any  thing  properly  be  called  body 
which  is  not  some  part  of  the  universe."  After  which  he  proceeds  to  give  the  meaning 
of  the  word  tjArit,  according  to  his  own  ideas;  of  which  word  after  a  review  of  some 
meanings  of  it  taken,  but  with  great  inaccuracy,  from  the  scriptures,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
p.  184,  "  I  find  no  other  meanings  of  the  word  tpWit  in  the  sacred  scriptures.  If 
therefore  there  be  any  scripture  text  to  which  none  of  these  significations  will  apply, 
that  passage  most  be  considered  as  being  above  our  comprehension.  Nor  is  this  won- 
derful; since  the  nature  of  God  is  incomprehensible,  and  the  names  given  to  him  are 
not  so  much  applicable  to  his  nature  as  to  the  honour  that  is  due  to  him.**  In  cap. 
12.  p.  66,  there  are  some  expressions  which  convey  nearly  the  same  meaning :  "Some 
have  said  that  God  is  an  incorporeal  spirit,  perhaps  not  dogmatically  as  defining  the 
divine  nature  by  these  words,  but  from  a  pious  intention  of  honouring  the  Deity  by  an 
attribute  excluding  from  him  all  the  groasness  of  viable  bodies." 
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body,  and  who  therefore  assert  a  corporeal  Deity ;  we  dudl  Id 
the  next  place  show,  from  a  pasaaee  of  a  modem  writer,  what 
kind  of  contradictions  they  are  which  these  Atheists  immrte  to 
bH  theoloOT ;  namely,  such  as  these,  that  it  supposes  God  to 
perceive  Uungs  sensible,  without  any  organs  of  sense ;  and  to 
understand  and  be  wise  without  any  bndns.  *'  Pious  men  (saith  be) 
attribute  to  God  Almighty,  for  hononi^s  sake,  whatsoever  they 
see  honourable  in  the  world,  as  seeii^,  hearings  willing,  know- 
ing, justice,  wisdom,  &c.  But  they  deny  him  such  poor  things 
as  eyes,  ears,  and  brains,  and  other  organs,  without  which  we 
worms  neither  have,  nor  can  conceive,  such  fiunilties  to  be:  and 
so  far  they  do  welL  But  when  they  dispute  of  Grod's  actionfl 
philosophically,  then  do  they  connder  them  again,  as  if  he  had 
indeed  such  faculties.  This  is  not  well,  and  thence  is  it  that 
they  fall  into  so  man^  difficulties.  We  ought  not  to  dispate  of 
God's  nature.  He  is  no  fit  subject  of  our  philosophy.  True 
religion  consisteth  in  obedience  to  Christ's  heutenants,  and  in 
givmg  Grod  such  honour,  both  in  attributes  and  actions,  as  thqr 
in  their  several  lieutenancies  shall  ordain.'^    Where  the  plain 

'  I  have  here  again  literallj  translated  what  ii  quoted  by  Dr.  Cudworth  as  the  rm 
words  of  Hobbes.  But  I  must  once  more  repeat  what  I  have  just  before  observed, 
that  this  sentence  is  nowhere  exactly  to  be  found  in  Hobbes*  writings,  bat  is  coUeded 
and  arranged  by  our  author  out  of  several  passages  of  his  works.  Naj.  I  rather  think 
that  some  parts  of  it  are  rather  deductions  from  Hobbes'  opinions^  than  his  own  Or 
pressly  recorded  conclusions  and  determinations.  I  will  adduce  the  principal  paassges 
of  the  English  philosopher  from  which  I  suppose  'this  quotation  is  made  up,  so  that  sH 
may  have  a  better  opportunity  of  deciding  respecting  his  views.  In  his  Elementa  De 
Give,  cap.  15.  sect  14.  p.  118,  he  thus  speaks :  "  When  we  attribute  to  God  sight  snd 
other  senses,  or  knowledge  and  intellect,  which  in  ourselves  are  only  a  tumult  of  the 
mind  raised  by  external  things  pressing  on  our  organs,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  thst 
any  thing  of  this  kind  is  the  case  with  the  Deity;  for  it  is  a  mark  of  a  power  dependeat 
on  another  1)cing  for  its  existence;  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  hi«;hest  perfection. 
Those  therefore  who  would  give  God  no  other  names  than  are  aocor£mt  with  reasoD, 
must  either  use  negative  appellations,  as  it^finite^  eternal,  incomp\^hennble,  or  super- 
latives,  as  best,  greatett,  mightiest,  &c.,  or  indefinites,  as  good,  just,  mightg,  creator, 
king,  and  so  on,  not  in  order  to  declare  what  he  is  (for  that  were  to  limit  him  within 
tlio  bounds  of  our  own  imagination),  but  to  acknowledge  our  own  admiration  and 
obedience,  which  is  the  part  of  humility  and  of  a  mind  rendering  him  all  possible 
honour.  For  reason  dictates  only  one  name  of  the  Deity  significant  of  his  nature, 
which  is  the  ExisteiU^  or  simply  the  Being,  and  one  signifying  relation  to  us,  namely 
frW,  in  which  is  contained  King,  Lord,  and  Father."  Clearly  similar  to  this  is  the 
following  extract  from  the  Leviathan,  cap.  31.  p.  170:  *' Those  who  say  that  God 
sees,  perceives,  knows,  and  understands  (which  faculties  in  mankind  are  nothing  else 
than  a  tumult  of  the  mind  raised  by  external  agents  through  the  orgaoical  parts  of  the 
human  body),  unless  by  these  words  they  understand  the  divine  and  incomprehensibis 
power,  do  not  give  God  due  honour.  Those  who  wish  to  give  God  no  name  but  what 
is  conformable  to  natural  reason,  must  either  use  negative  appellations,  as  injinite, 
eternal,  incomprchcnjtiUe ;  or  superlatives,  as  most  high,  greatest;  or  indefinites,  as 
good.  Just,  holy,  creator ;  and  this,  not  in  order  to  declare  what  God  is,  but  how  modi 
we  nu<;ht  to  adore  and  venerate  him.  For  he  has  only  one  name  of  his  nature — ihA 
Bei.'vq."  And  a  little  further  on,  p.  171,  he  thus  proceeds :  **  T«>  dispute  concerning 
the  Divine  nature  is  contrary  to  the  honour  due  to  God;  for  it  is  to  bo  remembered 
that  nothing  can  be  known  of  God's  empire  but  by  natural  reason,  that  is  by  physical 
princiitles,  which  are  so  far  from  disclosing  the  Divine  nature,  that  they  cannot  infonn 
us  of  our  own  nature,  or  of  that  of  the  smallest  tiling  in  existence     In  regard  theitfora 
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and  undisguised  meaning  of  the  author  seems  to  be  this ;  that 
Grod  is  no  subject  of  pmlosophy,  as  all  real  things  are  (accord- 
ingly as  he  dedareth  elsewhere,  that^  relimo  non  est  philosophia, 
sea  lex,  ^^  Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  pnilosophyy  but  only  of 
law  and  arbitrary  constitution  "),  he  having  no  real  nature  of  his 
own,  nor  being  any  true  inhabitant  of  the  world  or  heaven,  but 
(as  all  other  ghosts  and  spirits)  an  inhabitant  of  men's  brains 
only,  that  is,  a  figment  of  their  fear  and  fancy,  or  a  mere  political 
scarecrow.  Ana  therefore  such  attributes  are  to  be  given  to 
him,  without  any  scrupulosity,  as  the  civil  law  of  every  country 
shall  appoint,  and  no  other ;  the  wise  and  nasute  very  well  un- 
derstanding that  all  this  business  of  religion  is  nothing  but  mere 

to  the  Divine  attributes,  the  deBnitions  of  the  words  are  not  to  be  regarded,  but  the 
honoreiy  intention  that  they  imply."  Analogous  to  these  last  sentiments  are  those 
which  be  has  let  fiill  in  his  Elementa  De  Give,  cap.  15.  pp.  118,  119  :  **  It  is  not 
proper  to  dispute  respecting  the  diTine  nature.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in 
the  empire  of  God  all  things  are  to  be  investigated  by  natural  reason  alone,  that  isy  by 
the  prindples  of  natuml  science.  But  these,  so  hi  from  disclosing  to  us  the  nature  of 
the  Ddtj,  will  not  even  fully  inform  us  of  the  properties  of  our  own  bodies,  or  of  any 
created  being.  From  discussions  of  this  kind,  therefore,  nothing  can  result  except  the 
imposition  df  names  on  the  Divine  Majesty  accordant  with  our  own  contracted  con- 
ceptions.** Here  also  properly  belong  the  following  words  taken  fit>m  his  book  De 
Homine,  cap.  14.  sect.  4.  p.  78:  "But  in  these  disputations  [respecting  religion], 
while  we  seek  for  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  do  not  fall  within  the  range  of 
knowledge,  so  far  as  in  us  lies  we  annihilate  &ith  in  God.  For  knowledge  being  sup- 
posed,  fiiith  is  done  away  with;  just  as  fruition  being  supposed,  hope  is  done  away 

with Therefore  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  God  the  Creator  are  too 

full  of  curiosity,  and  are  not  to  be  accounted  equal  to  works  of  piety ;  and  those  who 
dispute  respecting  God  do  not  desire  so  much  to  inculcate  fiiith  in  God  (in  whom  all 
already  believe)  as  to  gain  it  for  themselves."  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  following,  from 
the  Leviathan,  cap.  3.  p.  12 :  *'  The  name  of  God  is  not  used  that  we  may  conceive  of 
him  (for  he  is  incomprehensible,  and  his  greatneas  and  power  inconceivable),  but  that 
we  may  honour  him."  The  last  part  of  the  words  here  abscribed  by  Dr.  Cudworth  to 
Hobbes  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage,  among  others,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Elementa  De  Give,  cap.  15.  sect.  17.  p.  121 :  "It  may  therefore  be  concluded  tlint 
the  interpretation  of  natural  laws,  both  sacred  and  profane  ("since  God  reigns  in  nature 
alone),  depends  on  the  authority  of  the  state;  that  is,  it  belongs  to  that  person  or 
assembly  to  whom  is  given  the  supreme  command  of  the  state,  both  that  God  should 
by  his  or  their  voice  issue  all  his  commands;  and  on  the  contrary  that  what  is  com- 
manded by  them  both  respecting  the  mode  of  worshipping  God  and  respecting  secular 
things  is  commanded  by  God."  It  is  needless  to  adduce  more  expressions  to  the  same 
purpose.  I  think  it  most  evident  that  in  all  these  there  was  concealed  no  small 
quantity  of  poison,  and  that  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  had  no  other  object  in 
view  thAn  an  attaek  and  injury  to  the  very  fundamentals  of  religion.  I  must  candidly 
confess  my  doubts  whether  it  be  equally  clear  from  them  that  Hobbes  ridiculed  theolo- 
gians because  they  said  that  God  perceived  without  eyes,  and  understood  and  knew 
without  a  brain;  and  that  he  regarded  this  opinion  as  among  those  by  which  all  modem 
theology  is  defaced.  (See  on  this  opinion,  which  some  have  certainly  defended. 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Alciphron,  vol  1.  p.  259.)  Nor  do  I  know  whether  the  more 
detailed  explanation  of  Hobbes'  opinion  subjoined  by  our  author  is  in  all  respects 
correct,  and  in  accordance  with  his  meaning.  For  God  alone  can  unerringly  decide 
respecting  the  tHoughts  of  particular  individuals. 

^  De  Homine,  cap.  14.  p.  78.  "  If  religion,**  says  Hobbes  in  this  place  «  (except- 
ing that  which  consists  in  natural  piety)  does  not  depend  on  private  individuals,  then 
necessarily  (since  miracles  have  now  ceased)  it  must  depend  on  the  laws  of  the  state; 
therefore  religion  is  not  philosophy  but  a  law  in  every  state,  and  on  this  account  is  not 
to  be  disputed  about  but  practised." 
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papeantry),  and  that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  indeed  mgnih 
neither  troe  nor  false,  nor  any  thing  in  natore,  but  only  mens 
reverence  and  devotion  towaida  the  object  of  thdr  fear;  the 
manner  of  expressing  which  is  determined  by  civil  law.  Where- 
fore to  say  that  God  eees  all  things,  and  yet  hath  no  eyes ;  and 
that  he  hears  all  things,  and  yet  hath  no  ears ;  and  that  he  on- 
derstands,  and  is  wise,  and  yet  hath  no  brains;  and  whatsoever 
else  you  will  please  to  say  of  him,  as  attributes  of  honour,  and 
only  as  signifying  devotion,  is  thus  far  well  enough.  But  whev 
men,  not  understanding  the  true  cabala,  will  needs  go  further, 
they  mistaking  attributes  of  honour  for  attributes  of  nature,  and 
of  philosophic  truth,  and  making  them  premises  to  infer  absolute 
truth,  and  convince  falsehood  from,  or  matters  to  dispute  and 
reason  upon ;  that  is,  when  they  will  needs  suppose  such  a  thing 
as  a  God  really  to  exist  in  the  world,  then  do  they  involve 
themselves  in  idl  manner  of  contradiction,  nonsense  and  ab- 
surdity ;  as  for  example,  to  affirm  seriously  that  this  Grod  really 
sees  all  things  in  the  world,  and  yet  hath  no  eyes ;  and  that  lie 
indeed  hears  all  things,  and  yet  hath  no  ears ;  and,  lastly,  that 
he  understands  and  is  wise,  and  yet  hath  no  brains,  which  things 
arc  all  absolutely  contradictious,  inconceivable,  and  impossible. 
The  sum  of  all  is  this,  that  when  religion  and  theology,  which  is 
indeed  nothing  but  law  and  phnntastry,  is  mode  philosophy, 
then  is  it  all  mere  jargon  and  insignificant  nonsense.  And  now 
we  see  what  those  contradictions  are,  which  the  Atheists  charge 
ui>Qn  theology :  such  as  owe  all  their  being  only  to  the  gross- 
ness,  sottishness,  and  brutisliness  of  these  men's  own  apprehen- 
sions. From  whence  proceedeth  likewise  this  following  defini- 
tion of  knowledge  and  understanding,^  that  it  is  nothing  but  a 
tumult  of  the  mind,  raised  by  external  things,  pressmg  the 
organical  parts  of  man's  body.  "O  ye  brutish  among  the 
people,  when  will  ye  understand  ?  and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be 
wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear  (and  gave  men's  soul  a  power  of 
hearing  thereby),  shall  not  he  (though  himself  have  no  ears) 
hear?     He  that  formed  the  eye  (and  gave  the  human  soul  a 

[)ower  of  seeing  by  it  as  an  instrument)  shall  not  he  (though 
limself  have  no  eyes)  see?"  Lastly,  "he  that  teacheth  man 
knowledge  (or  gave  him  an  understanding  mind,  besides  brains), 
shall  not  he  (though  himself  be  without  brains)  know  and  un- 
derstand ?" 

It  is  certain,  that  no  simple  idea,  as  that  of  a  triangle  or  a 
square,  of  a  cube  or  sphere,  can  possibly  be  contradictious  to 
itself;  and  therefore  nmch  less  can  the  idea  of  a  perfect  being 
(which  is  the  compendious  idea  of  God),  it  being  more  simple 
than  any  of  the  other.  Indeed  this  simple  idea  of  a  perfect 
being  is  pregnant  of  many  attributes ;  and  therefore  the  idea  of 

'  Leviathan,  cap.  31.  p.  170,  and  Elementa  de  Give,  cap.  15.  Beet.  14.  p.  118. 
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Grod,  more  fully  declared  by  them  all,  may  seem  to  be  in  this 
respect  a  compounded  idea,  or  one  idea  and  conception,  consist- 
ing or  made  up  of  many ;  which  if  they  were  really  contradic- 
tious, would  render  the  whole  a  nonentity.  As  for  example, 
this,  a  plain  triangle,  whose  three  angles  are  greater  than  two 
right  ones,  it  being  contradictious  and  inconceivable,  is  therefore 
no  true  idea,  but  a  nonentity.  But  all  the  genuine  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  of  which  its  entire  idea  is  made  up,  are  things  as 
demonstrable  of  a  perfect  being,  as  the  properties  of  a  triangle  or 
a  square  are  of  those  ideas  respectively,  and  therefore  cannot 
they  possibly  be  contradictious,  neither  to  it,  nor  to  one  another, 
because  those  things  which  agree  in  one  third,  must  needs  agree 
together  amongst  tnemselves. 

Nay,  the  genuine  attributes  of  the  Deity,  namely,  such  as  are 
demonstrable  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Being,  are  not  only  not 
contradictious,  but  also  necessarily  connected  together,  and 
inseparable  from  one  another.  For  there  could  not  possiblv  be 
one  thing  infinite  in  wisdom  only,  another  thing  infinite  only  in 

g>wer,  and  another  thing  only  infinite  in  duration  or  eternal, 
ut  the  very  same  thing  which  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  must  needs 
be  also  infinite  in  power,  and  infinite  in  duration,  and  so  vice 
vers&.  That  which  is  infinite  in  any  one  perfection,  must  of 
necessity  have  all  perfections  in  it.  Thus  are  all  the  genuine 
attributes  of  the  Deity  not  only  not  contradictious,  but  also 
inseparably  concatenate ;  and  the  idea  of  God  no  congeries  either 
of  disagreeing  things ;  or  else  of  such  as  are  unnecessarily  con- 
nected with  one  another. 

In  very  truth,  all  the  several  attributes  of  the  Deity  are 
nothing  else  but  so  many  partial  and  inadequate  conceptions  of 
one  and  the  same  simple  perfect  being,  taken  in  as  it  were  by 
piecemeal,  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  our  human  under- 
standings, which  could  not  fully  conceive  it  all  together  at  once ; 
and  therefore  are  they  really  all  but  one  thing,  though  they  have 
the  appearance  of  multiplicity  to  us.  As  the  one  simple  light 
of  the  sun,  diversely  refracted  and  reflected  from  a  rorid  cloud, 
hath  to  us  the  appearance  of  the  variegated  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

Wherefore  the  attributes  of  God  are  no  bundle  of  uncon- 
ceivables  and  impossibles,  huddled  up  together;  nor  attributes 
of  honour  and  compliment  only,  and  nothing  but  the  religious 
nonsense  of  astonished  minds,  expressing  their  devotion  towards 
what  they. fear;  but  all  of  them  attributes  of  nature,  and  of 
most  severe  philosophic  truth.  Neither  is  the  idea  of  God  an 
arbitrarious  compilemcnt  of  things  unnecessarily  connected,  and 
separable  from  one  another;  it  is  no  factitious,  nor  fictitious 
thing,  made  up  by  any  feigning  power  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  a 
natural  and  most  simple  uncompounded  idea ;  such  as  to  which 
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nothing  can  be  arbitrariooBly  added,  nor  nothing  detTHCled  from. 
Notwithstan^ng  which,  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  human 
minds,  there  may  be,  and  are,  different  apprehensions  conoeming 
it.  For  as  every  one  that  hath  a  conception  of  a  plain  trian^ 
in  general,  doth  not  therefore  know  that  it  indndes  this  property 
in  it,  to  have  three  angles  eqoal  to  two  right  ones;  nor  dotn 
every  one  who  hatii  an  idea  of  a  rectangular  triangle,  presently 
understand  that  the  square  of  the  subtense  is  equal  to  the 
squares  of  both  the  sides :  so  neither  doth  every  one  who  hath  a 
conception  of  a  perfect  bein^,  therefore  presently  know  all  that 
is  induded  in  that  idea.  Moreover,  men  may  easily  mistake 
things  for  absolute  perfections,  which  are  not  such,  as  hath  been 
partly  already  showed. 

And  now,  whereas  the  Atheists  pretend,  in  the  next  place,  to 
give  an  account  of  that  supposed  contradi^tiousness  in  the  idea 
and  attributes  of  God,  namely,  that  it  proceeded  principally  from 
fear,  or  the  confounded  -nonsense  of  men's  astonished  miiid% 
huddling  up  together  all  ima^nable  attributes  of  honour,  court- 
ship, and  compliment,  without  any  philosophic  truth,  sense,  or 
signification  ;  as  also,  in  part,  from  the  fiction  and  imposture  of 
politicians :  all  this  hath  been  already  prevented,  and  the  foun- 
dation thereof  quite  taken  away,  by  our  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  genuine  idea  of  God  and  his  attributes,  but  what 
is  demonstrable  of  a  perfect  being,  and  that  there  cannot  be  the 
least  either  added  to  that  idea,  or  detracted  from  it,  any  more 
than  there  can  be  any  thing  added  to  or  detracted  from  the  idea 
of  a  triangle,  or  of  a  square.  From  whence  it  follows  unavoid- 
ably, that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  thing  either  contradic- 
tious or  arbitrarious  in  the  divine  idea,  and  that  the  genuine 
attributes  thereof  are  attributes  of  necessary  philosophic  truth ; 
namely,  such  as  do  not  only  speak  the  piety,  devotion,  and  re- 
verence of  men's  own  minds,  but  declare  the  real  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  AVherefore,  when  a  modem  atheistic  writer  affirm- 
cth  of  all  those  who  reason  and  conclude  concerning  God's  nature 
from  his  attributes,  "That,  losing  their  understanding  in  the 
very  first  attempt,  they  fall  from  one  inconvenience  (or  absurdity) 
to  another,  without  end ;  after  the  same  manner  as  when  one, 
ignorant  of  court  ceremonies,  coming  into  the  presence  of  a 

greater  person  than  he  was  wont  to  speak  to,  and  stumbling  at 
is  entrance,  to  save  himself  from  falling,  lets  slip  his  doak ;  to 
recover  his  cloak,  lets  fall  his  hat ;  and  so,  with  one  disorder 
after  another,  discovers  his  rusticity  and  astonishment:"^  we 
say,  tliat  though  there  be  something  of  wit  and  fancy  in  this, 
yet,  as  it  is  applied  to  theology  and  the  genuine  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  there  is  not  the  least  of  philosophic  truth.     However, 

■  On  these  words  of  Ilobbcct'  Bce  my  note  cap.  2.  aoct.  4.  above. 
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we  deny  not  but  that  some,  either  out  of  superstition,  or  else 
out  of  flattery  (for  thus  are  they  styled  by  St.  Jerome,'^  stulti 
adulatores  Dei,  "foolish  flatterers  of  God  Almighty),  have  some- 
times attributed  such  things  to  him  as  are  incongruous  to  his 
nature,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  honouring  him,  by  magnifying 
his  power  and  sovereignty,  do  indeed  most  highly  dishonour 
him ;  they  representing  him  to  be  such  a  Being  as  is  no  way 
amiable  or  desirable. 

But  the  Atheists  are  most  of  all  concerned  to  give  an  account 
of  that  unquestionable  phenomenon,  the  genenu  persuasion  of 
the  existence  of  a  Qod  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  their  propensity 
to  religion  in  all  ages  and  places  of  the  world ;  whence  this 
should  come,  if  there  be  really  no  such  thing  in  nature :  and  this 
they  think  to  do  in  the  last  place  also,  partly  from  men's  own 
fear,  together  with  their  ignorance  of  causes,  and  partly  from  the 
fiction  of  law-makers  and  politicians*  they  endeavouring  thereby 
to  keep  men  in  civil  subjection  under  them;  where  we  shall 
first  plainly  and  nakedly  declare  the  Atheist's  meaning,  and  then 
manifest  the  invalidity  and  foolery  of  these  pretences  to  solve 
the  forementioned  phenomenon.^ 

First,  therefore,  these  Atheists  aflirm,  that  mankind,  by 
reason  of  their  natural  imbecility,  are  in  perpetual  solicitude, 
anxiety,  and  fear  concerning  future  events,  or  their  good  and 
evil  fortune  to  come ;  and  this  passion  of  fear  inclining  men  to 
imagine  things  formidable  and  fearful,  and  to  suspect  or  believe 
the  existence  of  what  really  is  not ;  I  say,  that  this  distrustful 
fear  and  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  men  concerning  their  future 
condition,  raises  up  to  them  the  phantasm  of  a  most  affrightful 
spectre,  an  invisible  understanding  Being,  arbitrarily  governing 
and  swaving  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world,  and  at  pleasure 
tyrannizing  over  mankind.  And  when  men's  exorbitant  feat 
and  fancy  has  thus  raised  up  to  itself  such  a  Mormo,  or  bug« 
bear,  such  an  aflrightful  spectre  as  this,  a  thing  that  is  really  no 
inhabitant  of  the  world,  or  of  heaven,  but  only  of  men's  brains, 
they  afterward  stand  in  awe  of  this  their  own  imagination,  and 
tremblingly  worship  this  creature  and  figment  of  their  own  fear 
and  fancy,  as  a  thing  really  existing  without  them,  or  a  God ; 
devising  all  manner  of  expressions  of  honour  and  reverence 
towards  it,  and  anxiously  endeavouring,  by  all  ways  conceivable, 
to  propitiate  and  atone  die  same.     And  tnus  have  they  brought 

**  Comment,  in  Habacuc.  lib.  1.  p.  148.  torn.  6.  opp.  This  well  known  passage 
runs  thus :  "  It  is  absurd  to  draw  out  the  greatness  of  God  to  such  a  degree  as  to  say 
Unit  he  knows  how  many  gnats  are  bom  and  die  every  moment,  how  many  bugs  and 
fleas  and  flies  there  are  in  the  world,  how  many  flshes  swim  in  the  sea,  and  which  of 
Uie  small  ones  are  to  be  devoured  by  the  larger.  Let  us  not  be  such /oo/mA  flatterers 
of  God  Almighty  as,  while  we  bring  down  his  power  to  the  most  insignificant  objects, 
to  be  injurious  to  ourselves,  and  suppose  that  his  providence  has  charge  of  irrational 
mth^  than  of  rational  beings." 
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upon  themselves  a  most  heavy  jcike  of  bondiige^  and  filled  thor 
lives  with  all  manner  of  bitterness  and  miseiy. 

Again,  to  this  fear  of  fotore  events  the  Athdsts  add  sbo 
ignorance  of  causes,  as  a  further  acconni  of  this  phenomenon  of 
religion,  so  generally  entertained  in  the  .world.  For  mai|ldnd 
(say  they)  are  naturally  inquisitive  into  the  causes  of  things; 
and  that  not  only  of  the  events  of  their  own  good  and  evil 
fortune,  but  also  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  and  the  effects 
of  nature :  and  such  is  their  curiosity,  that  wheresoever  they  cui 
discover  no  visible  and  natural  causes,  there  are  they  prone  to 
feign  and  imagine  other  causes,  invisible  and  supematuraL  As 
it  was  observed  of  the  tragic  dramatists,  that,  whenever  thqr 
could  not  well  extricate  themselves,  they  were  wont  to  bring  in 
a  God  upon  the  stage :  and  as  Aristotle"  recordeth  of  Anaiza- 
goras,  that  he  never  betook  himself  to  Mind,  or  Understandii^ 
that  is,  to  God  for  a  cause,  but  only  then  when  he  was  at  a  loss  for 
other  natural  and  necessary  causes.  From  whence  these  Atheists 
would  infer,  that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  causes  made  Anazt- 
goras  to  assert  a  Deity.  Wherefore  it  is  no  wonder  (say  they) 
if  the  generality  of  mankind,  being  ignorant  of  the  causes  almoit 
of  all  events  and  effects  of  nature,  have,  by  reason  of  their 
natural  curiosity  and  fear,  feigned  or  introduced  one  invisible 
power  or  agent  omnipotent,  as  the  supreme  cause  of  all  things; 
they  betaking  themselves  thereto,  as  to  a  kind  of  refuge,  asylum, 
or  sanctuary  for  their  ignorance. 

These  two  accounts  of  the  phenomenon  of  religion,  from  men's 
fear  and  solicitude  about  future  events,  and  from  their  ignorance 
of  causes,  together  with  their  curiosity,  are  thus  joined  together 
by  a  modem  writer:  **  "Perpetual  fear  of  future  evils  luwajs 
accompanying  mankind,  in  the  ignorance  of  causes,  as  it  were  in 

'*  Metaphys.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  p.  267.  torn.  4.  opp. 

"  Ilobbet,  Lcviath.  cap.  12.  p.  55,  &c.  But  Hobbes  himself  nw  that  theae  woidi 
were  bolder  than  waa  proper,  if  they  were  taken  in  their  naked,  nmple  acceplatioD ; 
wherefore,  to  meet  objections,  he  simply  adds,  that  he  only  wished  them  to  be  widflr- 
atood  of  the  religion  and  gods  of  the  ancients,  previously  to  the  birth  of  our  Savioiir; 
ibr  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  supreme  God  does  not  arise  from  fear,  but  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  nature  of  things.  '*  This,^  nys  he,  immediately  after  the  words 
here  quoted,  *'  is  true  of  the  gods  [that  is,  the  numerous  goda  of  the  heathen].  But  the 
knowledge  of  one  eternal,  infinite,  omnipotent  God  can  be  more  easily  deriTed  ftm 
an  iuTestigation  into  the  causes,  powen,  and  operationa  of  natural  bodka,  than  from 
an  anxiety  about  futurity.  For  whoeTer,  from  any  effect  he  sees,  shall  reaaon  back  to 
its  proximate  cause,  and  shall  thence  proceed  to  the  proximate  cause  of  that  eanse, 
and  then  profoundly  dive  into  the  succession  of  causes,  will  at  length  diaoover  (with 
the  more  rational  of  the  ancient  philoaopheia)  that  there  ia  one  first  moTcr,  that  is,ooe 
eternal  cause  of  all  things,  which  all  men  call  God.  And  this  will  taka  place  apait 
from  any  knowledge  of  his  own  destiny,  anxiety  about  which  both  prodoeea  fear  and 
tnma  off  the  mind  fit>m  the  inquiry  into  natural  causes,  and  allbrda  at  the  same  time 
an  opportunity  for  imagining  almost  as  many  gods  as  there  are  men  to  imi^e  them." 
Whether  this  cunning  and  crafty  man  said  this  sincerely  from  his  heart  or  merely  to 
avoid  odhim,  God  only  knows  ;  and  whichever  it  wm,  it  will  not  prevent  Hi  bsmg 
inie. 
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the  daricy  must  needs  have  for  object  somethisg.  And  there- 
fore when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen,  there  is  nothing  to  accuse 
for  their  evil  fortune,  but  some  power  or  agent  invisible." 
Moreover,  it  is  concluded,  that  from  the  same  originals  sprang, 
not  only  that  vulgar  opinion  of  inferior  ghosts  and  spirits  also, 
subservient  to  the  supreme  Deity  (as  the  great  ghost  of  the 
whole  world,  apparitions  Jbeing  nothing  but  men's  own  dreams 
and  fancies  taken  by  them  for  sensations)  but  also  men's  taking 
things  casual  for  prognostics,  and  their  being  so  superstitiously 
addicted  to  omens  and  portents,  oracles,  and  divinations  and  pro- 
phecies ;  this  proceeding  likewise  from  the  same  fantastic  suppo- 
sition, that  the  things  of  the  world  are  disposed  of,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  some  understanding  and  intending  agent  or  person.^ 

But  lest  these  two  forementioned  accounts  of  that  phenomenon 
of  religion,  and  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  so  epidemical  to  mankind, 
should  yet  seem  insufficient ;  the  Atheists  will  superadd  a  third 
to  them,  from  the  fiction  and  imposture  of  civil  sovereigns, 
crafty  law-makers,  and  designing  politicians,  who,  perceiving  a 
great  advantage  to  be  made,  from  the  belief  of  a  Qod  and  reli- 
gion, for  the  better  keeping  of  men  in  obedience  and  subjection 
to  themselves,  and  in  peace  and  civil  society  with  one  another 
(when  they  are  persuaded,  that  besides  the  punishments  appointed 
by  laws,  which  can  only  take  pldce  upon  open  and  convicted 
transgressors,  and  are  often  eluded  and  avoided,  there  are  other 
punisnments,  that  will  be  inflicted  even  upon  the  secret  violators 
of  them,  both  in  this  life  and  after  death,  by  a  divine,  invisible, 
and  irresistible  hand)  have  thereupon  dexterously  laid  hold  of 
men's  fear  and  ignorance,  and  cherished  those  seeds  of  religion 
in  them  (being  the  infirmities  of  their  nature)  and  further  con- 
firmed their  belief  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  miracles  and  prodigies, 
oracles  and  divinations,  by  tales  or  fables,  publicly  allowed  and 
recommended ;  according  to  that  definition  of  religion  given  by 
a  modem  writer,*  "  Fear  of  power  invisible,  feigned  by  the 
mind,  or  imagined  from  tales  publicly  allowed,  religion;  not 
allowed,  superstition."  And  that  religion,  thus  nursed  up  by 
politicians,  might  be  every  way  compliant  with,  and  obsequious 
to  their  designs,  and  no  way  refractory  to  the  same;  it  hath 
been  their  great  care  to  persuade  the  people,  that  their  laws 
were  not  merely  their  own  inventions,  but  that  themselves  were 

^  Tbii  is  levelled  against  Hobbes,  De  Homine,  cap.  13.  p.  78.  &c>nd  Leviathan, 
m,  12.  p.  56,  &c 

*  Leviathan,  cap,  6.  p.  29.  Dr.  Cud  worth's  English  words  do  not  exactly  corre- 
tpond  to  the  Latin  I  have  given.  [Metns  potentiarum  invisibilium,  sive  ficts  illss 
■nt,  sive  ab  historiis  acceptss  sint  publice,  reb'gio  est ;  si  publico  accepts  non  sint, 
•aperetitio.  J  But  a  careful  comparison  will  show  that  the  sense  is  the  same.  I  think 
it  proper  to  obaerve,  that  Hobbes  has  here  again  (whether  to  avoid  odium  or  to  declare 
his  real  opinion,  I  know  not)  added  the  following  words  to  this  definition :  *'But  when 
the  powen  are  reallj  such  as  we  have  supposed  them  to  be,  true  religion.'* 
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only  the  interpreters  of  the  gods  therein,  and  that  the  aame 
things  were  reEilly  displeasing  to  the  gods  which  were  forbidden 
by  them ;  God  ruling  over  the  world  no  otherwise  than  in  them, 
as  his  vic^erents ;  according  to  that  assertion  of  a  late  writer:* 
Deum  nullum  regnum  in  homines  habere,  nim  per  eos^  qui 
imperium  tencnt,  '^  That  God  re^eth  over  men,  only  in  toe 
civil  sovereigns."  This  is  therefore  {mother  atheistie  account 
of  religion's  so  generally  prevailing  in  the  world,  from  its  being  a 
fit  engine  of  state,  and  politicians  generally  looUng  upon  it  as  an 
arcanum  imperii,  "a  mystery  of  government,"  to  possess  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  the  belief  of  a  God,  and  to  keep  them 
busily  employed  in  the  exercises  of  religion,  thereby  to  render 
them  the  more  tame  and  gentle,  apt  to  obedience,  subjection, 
peace,  and  civil  society. 

Neither  is  all  this  the  mere  invention  of  modem  Atheists,  but 
indeed  the  old  atheistic  cabal,  as  may  appear  partly  from  that 
known  passage  of  the  poet :'  ^^  That  the  gods  were  first  made  by 
fear;"  and  from  Lucretius'  so  frequently  insisting  upon  the 
same,  according  to  the  mind  of  Epicurus.  For  in  his  first  book 
he  makes  terrorem  animi,  et  tenebras,  ^'  terror  of  mind,  and 
darkness,"  the  chief  causes  of  theism ;  and  in  his  sixth,  he  further 
pursues  the  same  grounds,  especially  the  latter  of  them,  afUr 
this  manner  :t 

Cetera,  qiis  fieri  in  tcrris  ccploque  tnentur 
Mortales,  pavidis  quom  pendent  mentibu*  Bcpe, 
EfHciunt  aninios  humiles  formidine  divAm  ; 
Depre8sosf{uc  prcmunt  ad  terram,  propterea  quod 
IGNORANTIA  CAUSARUM  conferre  deorum 
Cogit  ad  imperium  res ;  et  concedcre  regnum,  ct. 
Quorum  operum  causas  nulla  ratione  videre 
PoBsunt,  htec  fieri  divino  numine  rentur. 

To  this  sense :  **  Mortals,  when  with  trembling  minds  they  be- 
hold the  objects  both  of  heaven  and  earth,  they  become  depressed 
and  sunk  down  under  the  fear  of  the  gods;  ignorance  of  causes 
setting  up  the  reign  and  empire  of  the  gods.  For  when  men 
can  find  no  natural  causes  of  these  things,  they  suppose  them 
presently  to  have  been  done  by  a  divine  power." 

And  this  ignorance  of  causes  is  also  elsewhere  insisted  upon 
by  the  same  poet,  as  the  chief  source  of  religion,  or  the  beliei  of 
a  God:  J 

•  Tract.  Theol.  Polit.     [Ben.  Spinozaj»  cap.  9.  p.  214.] 

'  Petron.  in  Fragment,  p.  67G.  edit.  Burman.  The  same  thing  had  been  preyiotislj 
said  by  Statius ;  whom  those  best  acquainted  with  these  matters  think  PeCronius 
imitated.  But  it  has  been  observed  by  the  learned  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Sylvs  Pbilolo- 
gicse,  appended  to  his  edition  of  iEschines'  Dialogues,  cap.  7.  sect  10.  p.  256.  that  the 
same  doctrine  had  been  taught  prior  to  the  time  of  either  of  these  poets,  by  Demo- 
critus,  and  partly  also  by  Aristotle. 

t  Lamb.  528.     [Verse  49.] 

t  Lib.  5.  Lamb.  p.  500.     [Verse  1182.] 
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Frfleterea  ooeli  rationes  online  oerio 
£t  varia  annorum  cemebant  tempora  verti ; 
Nee  poterant  quibus  id  fieret  cognoscere  causis. 
Eigo  PERFUGIUM  sibi  habebant,  omnia  divis 
Tradere,  et  illorum  nutu  iacere  omnia  flecti. 

Moreover,  when  a  modern  writer  declares  the  opinion  of 
ghosts  to  be  one  of  those  things  in  which  consisteth  the  natural 
seeds  of  religion ;  as  also  that  this  opinion  proceedeth  from  the 
ignorance  how  to  distinguish  dreams,  and  other  strong  fancies, 
from  vision  and  sense ;  he  seemeth  herein  to  have  trod  likewise 
in  the  footsteps  of  Lucretius,  giving,  not  obscurely,  the  same 
account  of  religion  in  his  fifth  book  :^ 

Nunc  quae  causa  defim  per  magnas  numina  gentes 
Penrolgarit,  et  ararum  compleverit  urbes,  &c 
Non  ita  difficile  est  rationem  reddere  verbis. 
Quippe  etenim  jam  turn  divQm  mortalia  secia 
Egregias  animo  &cies  vigilante  videbant, 
£t  magis  in  somnis,  mirando  corporis  auctu. 
His  igitur  sensum  tribuebant,  &c. 

That  is,  "  How  the  noise  of  the  gods  came  thus  to  ring  over  the 
whole  world,  and  to  fill  all  places  with  temples  and  altars,  is  not 
a  thing  very  difficult  to  give  an  account  of;  it  proceeding  first 
from  men's  fearful  dreams,  and  their  phantasms  when  awake, 
taken  by  them  for  visions  and  sensations.  Whereupon  they 
attributed  not  only  sense  to  these  thi^s  as  really  existing,  but 
also  immortality  and  great  power."  For  though  this  were  pro- 
perly an  account  only  of  those  inferior  and  plebeian  gods,  called 
demons  and  genii,  yet  was  it  supposed  that  the  belief  of  these 
things  did  easily  dispose  the  minds  of  men  also  to  the  persua- 
sion of  one  supreme  omnipotent  Deity  over  all. 

Lastly,  that  the  ancient  Atheists,  as  well  as  the  modem, 
pretended  the  opinion  of  a  God  and  religion  to  have  been  a  poli- 
tical invention,  is  frequently  declared  in  the  writings  of  the 
Pagans ;  as  in  this  of  Cicero :  ^  li,  qui  dixerunt  totam  de  diis 
immortalibus  opinionem  fictam  esse  ab  hominibus  sapientibus, 
reipublicse  causa,  ut  quos  ratio  non  posset,  eos  ad  officium  religio 
duceret;  nonne  omnem  religionem  funditiis  sustulerunt?  ''They 
who  afiirmed  the  whole  opinion  of  the  gods  to  have  been  feigned 
by  wise  men  for  the  sake  of  the  commonwealth,  that  so  religion 
might  engage  those  to  their  duty  whom  reason  could  not,  did 
they  not  utterly  destroy  all  religion?"  And  the  sense  of  the 
ancient  Atheists  is  thus  represented  by  Plato  :*  9co&c>  ^  jaaKapu, 
ilvai  vpwT6v  ^a<Tiv  ov  rot  rlyvy,  ov  i^vauy  ciXka  tkti  v6/jioiCy  icai 
TOVTOvg  aXXouc  oXXocc,  Sir*)  licaoroc  <n;vo>/iioXo'yi)<rov  vo/io6£Toi- 
/ucvoi,  '^  They  first  of  all  affirm,  that  the  gods  are  not  by  nature, 

«  VenelieO. 

>  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  42.  p.  2945.  torn.  9.  opp. 

•  De  Leg.  Ub.  10.     [P.  666.] 
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but  by  art  and  laws  only ;  and  that  from  thenoe  it  oomes  to  pan, 
that  they  are  different  to  different  nations  and  eoontries,  aoooid- 
ingly  as  the  several  humours  of  their  law-makers  did  dianoe  to 
determine."  And  before  Plato,  CritiaSy  one  of  the  thirty  tyimts 
of  Athens,  plainly  declared  religion  at  first  to  have  been  a  poh- 
tical  intrigue,  in  those  verses  of  his  recorded  by  Sextus^the 
philosopher,  beginning  to  this  purpose :  "  That  there  was  a  time 
at  first,  when  men's  life  was  disorderly  and  brutish,  and  the  will 
of  the  stronger  was  the  only  law :  after  which^  they  consented 

*  Lib.  8.  Adven.  Mathemat.  sect  54.  p.  562.  The  fixBt  of  these  quotations  from 
Critias  is  given  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  onlj  in  an  English  tranalation  ;  of  the  second  he  has 
gifen  only  the  Greek.     I  shall  therefore  add  the  Greek  to  the  first : 

^Hv  xp<Svoc,  8r'  i^v  draxroc  ivBpiiirtip  /3«oc 

Kal  ^ifpuu^i^c*  l(rx^^  ^'  vriffMriyc* 
"Or*  oifCkv  dfdXov  ovrc  roif  lc9\oi<nv  ffv, 
Ot*r'  a^  KSXxuffia  toTq  cocoIc  lyivtro, 
Kfiriird  uot  BoKOvtnv  dvOpmwot  v6iiovc 
ii^ttrOai  KoKatrrdc 

And  to  the  second  the  version  of  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  Ezcerpta  Veterum  Comiconim 
ct  Tragiconim,  p.  402.  **  Therefore  he  introduced  a  reverence  of  the  l>eity;  namely, 
that  God  bloomed  in  perpetual  life,  having  a  higher  nature  and  an  attentive  mind,  who 
knows  and  understands  all  things  that  are  done,  and  immediately  hears  what  is  said  by 
men,  and  sees  their  actions^  being  an  infallible  judge." 

But  it  is  very  uncertain,  whether  these  verses  are  Critias*  or  not.  For  Plutarch, 
De  Placitis  Philosophorum,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  p.  880.  vol.  1.  of  his  Works,  and  Eosehiiu, 
Prcparatio  Evangel,  lib.  14.  sect  16.  refers  them  to  Euripides,  the  famous  tragic  po«t; 
and  Plutarch  especially  expressly  says  they  are  taken  from  a  trageily  by  him,  called 
Sisyphus.  The  learned  Peter  Petit,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Ob8er^-ations,  lib.  1.  cap.  1. 
p.  5.  has  not  hesitated  to  follow  Plutarch,  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  to  suppoie 
that  the  manuscripts  of  Sextus  Empiricus  arc  corrupt  and  mutilated.  But  his  argu- 
ments generally,  and  this  supposition  in  particular,  have  been  learnedly  refuted  by 
Peter  Baylc,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Historiquc  et  Critique,  vol.  1.  art.  Critias,  note,  p. 
937,  &c.  And  indeed  the  integrity  of  the  manuscripts  of  Empiricus  is  evident  firoin 
this  single  consideration :  that  ancient  writers  have  spoken  in  a  very  doubtful  manner 
respecting  some  other  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  some  attributing  them  to  Critias, 
and  others  to  Euripides.  See  Hugo  Grotius'  Ezcerpta  Veterum  Comicorum  et  Trsgi- 
oorum,  p.  452,  and  John  Albert  Fabricius'  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  lib.  2.  cap.  18.  p.  0*21. 
and  cap.  19.  p.  642.  Wliat  wonder  then  is  it,  that  there  should  also  formerly  have 
been  some  disagreement  respecting  the  author  of  the  Tragedy  of  Sisyphus?  Bat 
concerning  the  main  point  in  dispute,  I  must  admit  that  I  agree  with  Petit.  For 
although  I  grant  the  unsatisfiictory  nature  of  the  reasons  he  has  adduced,  yet  another 
argument  makes  it  very  probable  that  these  verses  could  not  have  been  wTitt<3i  by 
Critias,  but  must  have  proceeded  from  Euripides.  Who  can  believe  that  Critias  the 
tyrant,  whose  principal  object  it  was  to  establish  his  own  power  at  Athens,  would  hare 
been  so  foolish  as  to  have  caused  to  be  recited,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Athenian  people,  a 
piece  of  poetry  admirably  exposing  the  stratagems  and  tricks  of  tyrants  ?  Who  can 
suppose  that  he  could  wish  the  Athenians  to  be  taught,  in  a  tragedy,  that  religion  was 
nothing  hut  a  fraudulent  contrivance  of  wise  men,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  multitude  in  check.  He  would  have  been  silly  indeed,  and  would  himself  have 
scattered  the  seeds  of  sedition,  if  he  liad  with  his  own  pen  instilled  such  doctrines  ss 
these  into  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  wished  despotically  to  rule.  But  since  some 
have  thought  the  opinion  contained  in  these  verses  consistent  enough  with  the  diarscter 
and  disposition  of  a  tyrant,  and  have  been  aware  that  Critias  composed  some  tnigediei, 
they  have  been  easily  brought  to  suppose  that  the  drama  whence  these  verses  are  taken 
was  his  rather  than  Euiipides\  (Zinimcrmann,  in  his  Mussum  Helveticum,  voL  4. 
p.  422.  denies  that  these  arguments  in  favour  of  Critias  are  free  frtnn  exception.) 
Thus  much  is  sufficient  upon  a  matter  concerning  which  ignorance  is  no  detriment. 
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and  agreed  together  to  make  civil  lawB ;".  that  bo  the  disorderly 
might  be  punished.  Notwithstanding  which,  it  was  still  found 
that  men  were  only  hindered  from  open^  but  not  from  secret 
injustices :  whereupon  some  sagacious  and  witty  person  was  the 
author  of  a  further  invention,  to  deter  men  as  well  from  secret 
as  from  open  injuries : 

*EvTiv0tv  otJv  rb  deiov  ilmiyriearo' 

*'Qq  ioTt  iaiuiifv  d^iri^  daXKwv  piift, 

N<^  r'  AKoiuVf  Kai  SKkviav,  ^povHv  r'  v^'  ov 

Uav  ftiv  rb  Xtx^^v  cv  BpoTOiQ  &kovitcu' 

y)c  ip^fuvov  Bi  irav  Hitv  dvvii<nrai. 

Namely,  ^^  By  introducing  or  feigning  a  God  immortal  and  in- 
corruptible, who  hears,  and  sees,  and  takes  notice  of  all  things.'' 
Critias  then  concluding  his  poem  in  these  words : 

O^ria  dt  irp&TOv  oiofAai  friXtrai  riva 
BvfiTobc  vofAlZtiv  Saifidviav  tlvai  yivocy 

**  And  in  this  manner  do  I  conceive  some  one  at  first  to  have 
persuaded  mortals  to  believe  that  there  is  a  kind  of  gods.''^ 

'  To  these  panages  of  the  andents,  wherein  the  origin  of  all  religion  is  ascribed  to 
■late  policjr,  add  Soieca,  Quest  Natur.  lib.  2.  cap.  42.  p.  536.  torn.  2.  opp.  and  Seztus 
Empiric,  lib.  8.  AdveiB.  Mathemat  p.  551.  ''If  you  ask  me,"  says  Seneca,  **  what  I 
think  (of  thunder),  I  do  not  think  that  they  [the  ancients,  wlio  said  that  thunder  came 
from  Jupiter]  were  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  Joyo  was  of  partial  inclinations,  or  was 

at  least  unprepaied. What  object  then  had  they  in  saying  this  ?     The  wisest  men 

ikanff/U  some  inetfitable  source  cf  terror  necessary  for  restraining  the  minds  qf  the 
vulgar,  that  toe  might  have  a  fear  ef  something  above  us»  It  was  of  great  use,  in  the 
midst  of  socfa  audacious  wickedness,  that  there  should  be  some  existence,  which  no  one 
should  imagine  himself  powerful  enough  to  resist  Therefore,  to  terrify  those  who  could 
only  by  fear  be  kept  free  from  crime,  Uiey  placed  above  them  an  armed  avenger.'*  The 
passage  of  Seztus  Empiricus  is  as  follows :  'Evioi  rotwv  ifaoav,  roi^g  TrptHtrovQ  ruiv 
dvBpwlridv  irpoardvrag  cat  rb  ovfi^kpov  rif  fiiift  aceif/afiiyovc  irdw  ovvirovc 
bvraQ  ivairXdoai  rf)v  irepi  n  r&v  biStv  virbvoiav  Kai  r>)v  vipl  rdv  iv  g,dov  fivOiv- 
o/ikwiv  So^av,  "  Some  have  said,  that  the  first  rulers  of  mankind,  and  the  wisest  men 
who  studied  what  was  best  for  human  life,  eontrived  the  supposition  of  there  being 
gods,  and  the  febulons  opinion  concerning  the  infernal  regions." 

For  my  own  part,  1  could  dte  many  more  authors,  if  I  thought  proper  to  mention 
here  those  Greek  and  Latin  writers  who  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that  the  opinions 
eommonly  received  and  established  by  law  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  only 
inrented  by  wise  men  in  order  to  keep  the  multitude  within  the  bounds  of  duty.  But 
since  the  question  is  here  concerning  religion  univenally,  and  as  I  suppose,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  the  formation  and  corroboration  of  fiilse  religions,  great  scope  was 
given  for  craft  and  fraud,  I  pass  over  these  authorities  for  the  present.  Several  quo- 
tations of  this  sort  have  been  collected  by  Bayle,  in  his  Penstes  sur  les  Cometes,  voL 
2.  sect.  71«  p.  356.  &c.  As  regards  modem  authorities  (to  say  nothing  of  Nic 
Machiavel,  respecting  whom  particulars  may  be  seen  in  the  late  John  Francis  Bud- 
deus^  Hieses  de  Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  cap.  1.  sect  24.  p.  132.  5cc),  Benedict 
Spinoza  has  endeavoured,  in  his  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus,  cap.  5.  p.  59.  &c  to 
prove  ^by  arguments  indexed  that  are  foolish  and  destitute  of  reason)  that  religion,  and 
particiuarly  &e  Mosaic,  was  expressly  contrived  "  for  the  preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  government"  The  same  writer  afterwards,  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  Optim& 
KeipublicsB  Forma,  or  Tractatus  Politicus,  to  be  found  among  his  posthumous  works, 
plamly  perstiades  magistrates  to  accommodate  religion  to  the  necessities  and  nature  of 
the  state ;  as  may  be  manifest  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  following  passage, 
found  in  cap.  8.  sect.  46.  p.  339 :  *'  It  is  of  great  consequence  [namely,  to  the  state! 
that  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  religion  of  the  country  should  be  spacious  and 
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Thus  have  we  iiiUy  declared  tbe  sense  of  the  Atheists^  in  thdr 
account  of  the  phenomenon  of  religion  and  the  belief  of  a  Gt)d; 
namely,  that  they  derive  it  prindpally  from  these  three  springs 
or  originals :  First,  from  men^s  own  fear  and  solicitude  concern* 
ing  future  events,  or  their  good  and  evil  fortane.  Secondly, 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  causes  both  of  those  events,  and  the 

Ehenomena  of  nature  ;  together  with  their  curiosity*  And 
istly,  from  the  fiction  of  civil  sovereigns,  law-makers,  and, 
politicians.  The  weakness  and  foolery  of  all  which,  we  shall  now 
briefly  manifest."  First,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  such  an  ex- 
cess of  fear,  as  makes  any  one  constantly  and  obstinately  to 
believe  the  existence  of  tliat,  which  there  is  no  manner  of  groond 
neither  from  sense  nor  reason  for,  tending  also  to  the  great  dis- 
quiet of  men's  own  lives,  and  the  terror  of  their  minds,  cannot  be 
accounted  other  than  a  kind  of  crazedness  or  distraction.  Where- 
fore, the  Atheists  themselves  acknowledging  the  ^neraUty  of 
mankind  to  be  possessed  with  such  a  behcf  of  the  Deity,  when 
they  resolve  this  into  such  an  excess  of  fear,  it  is  all  one  as  if 
they  should  affirm  the  generality  of  mankind  to  be  frighted  out 
of  their  wits,  or  crazed  and  distempered  in  their  brains :  none 
but  a  few  Atheists,  who  being  undaunted  and  undismayed  have 
escaped  this  panic  terror,  remaining  sober  and  in  their  right 
senses.  But  whereas  the  Atheists  thus  impute  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  not  only  light-minded  credulity  and  phantastry,  but 
also  such  an  excess  of  fear,  as  differs  nothing  at  all  from  crazed- 
ness and  distraction  or  madness ;  we  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that 
their  sup(K)8ed  courage,  stayedness  and  sobriety,  is  really  nothing 
else  but  the  dull  and  sottish  stupidity  of  their  minds,  dead  and 
heavy  incredulity,  and  earthly  diffidence  or  distrust ;    by  rea- 

splcndid,  and  that  none  but  persons  nol>le  by  birth  or  office  sliould  be  allowed  to  have 
aught  to  do  witli  its  worsliip  ;  so  that  none  but  the  aristocmcy  should  be  permitted  to 
baptize,  or  to  i*elebrate  nintrimony,  or  lay  on  hands,  or  give  absolution,  that  they  may 
thus  be  recognized  as  the  priests  of  the  national  temples,  the  defenders  and  expounden 
of  the  national  religion.  For  {trenching,  however,  and  the  administration  of  the  trea- 
sury und  ordinary  afiUirs  of  the  church,  plebeians  might  bo  chosen  out  of  the  parlia> 
ment,  as  its  vice-regents,  and  to  which  assembly,  therefore,  they  should  be  obliged  to 
render  an  account  of  all  tilings.*^  Any  one  must  be  very  dull  and  obtuse  not  to  per- 
ceive  at  once  that  the  meaning  of  .these  words  is,  that  m.igistmtes  should  always  espe- 
cially take  care  to  keep  religious  matters  and  divine  worslup  in  their  own  power,  and 
make  use  of  them  to  torrify  the  people  and  strike  them  with  a  kind  of  sacred  awe. 

^  That  fear  is  the  orij^in  of  religion  has  been  unblushingly  averred  by  Spinoza,  in  his 
Preface  to  his  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus.  For  though  he  only  inveighs  against 
supenttition,  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  word  superstition  is  used  by  him  in  tbe 
same  sc^nse  iis  we  are  in  the  liabit  of  using  the  word  religion.  It  will  be  proper 
to  quote  his  words,  that  it  may  lx>  rendered  manifest  that  llobbes  had,  in  his  ovn 
day,  associates  in  this  opinion.  "  We  see/'  says  he,  among  other  observations,  "  that 
those  arc  most  addicted  to  all  kind  of  superstition,  who  have  an  immoderate  desire 
after  uncertain  good  ;  and  that  all  (es])ecially  when  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  incapable 
of  helping  themselves),  with  prayers  and  effeminate  tears,  implore  divine  aid,  and  call 

reason  blind  and  human  wisdom  vain So  much  madness  does  terror  inject  into  men. 

The  cause,  therefore,  which  gives  rise  to,  preserves,  and  nouribhes  superstition,  is  fear. 
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son  whereof  they  can  believe  nothing  but  what  they  can  feel 
or  see. 

Theists  indeed  have  a  religious  fear  of  God,  which  is  conse- 
quent from  him,  or  their  belief  of  him  (of  which  more  afterwards) ; 
but  the  Deity  itself,  or  the  belief  thereof,  was  not  created  by 
any  antecedent  fear,  that  is,  by  fear  concerning  men's  good  and 
evil  fortune ;  it  being  certain,  that  none  are  less  solicitous  con- 
cerning such  events,  than  they  who  are  most  truly  religious. 
The  reason  whereof  is,  because  these  place  their  chief  good  in 
nothing  that  is  aXXdrpiov^  "alien,"  or  "in  another's  power," 
and  exposed  to  the  strokes  of  fortune;  but  in  that  which  is 
most  truly  their  own,  namely,  the  right  use  of  their  own  wilL 
As  the  Atheists,  on  the  contrary,  must  needs,  for  this  very 
reason,  be  liable  to  great  fears  and  solicitudes  concerning  out- 
ward events,  because  they  place  their  good  and  evil  m  the 
iraOoc  fiSovric  »cal  XiJirijCj  "  the  passion  of  pleasure  and  pain ;" 
or  at  least,  denying  natural  honesty,  they  acknowledge  no  other 
good  but  what  belongs  to  the  animal  life  only,  and  so  is  under 
the  empire,  of  fortune.  And  that  the  Atheists  are  indeed  gene- 
rally tmiorous  and  fearful,  suspicious  and  distrustful  things, 
seems  to  appear  plainly  from  their  building  all  their  politics,  civil 
societies,  and  justice  (improperly  so  called),  upon  that  only  found- 
ation of  fear  and  distrust. 

But  the  grand  error  of  the  Atheists  here  is  this,  that  they 
suppose  the  Deity,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  generality  of 
mankind,  to  be  nothing  but  a  mormo,  bugbear,  or  terriculum,  an 
"affrightful,  hurtful,"  and  "most  undesirable  thing:"  whereas 
men  every  where  invoke  the  Deity  in  their  straits  and  difficulties 
for  aid  and  assistance,  looking  upon  it  as  exorable  and  placable ; 
and  by  their  trust  and  confidence  in  it,  acknowledge  its  goodness 
and  benignity.  Synesius  affirms,  that  though  men  weVe  other- 
wise much  divided  in  their  opinions,  yet  aya^ov  rbv  Qiov  vjuvov- 
(Tiv  SiravTCc  airavTa^ov  ical  (ro0oi  ical  acro^ot,  "  They  all  every 
where,  both  wise  and  unwise,  agree  in  this,  that  God  is  to  be 
praised,  as  one  who  is  good  and  benign."* 

If  among  the  Pagans  there  were  any  who  understood  that 
proverbial  speech,  <p0ovepov  to  Saifioviovy  in  the  worst  sense,  as 
if  God  Almighty  were  of  an  "envious  and  spiteful  nature;" 
these  were  certainly  but  a  few  ill-natured  men,  who  therefore 
drew  a  picture  of  the  Deity  according  to  their  own  likeness. 
For  the  proverb,  in  that  sense,  was  disclaimed  and  cried  down 
by  all  the  wiser  Pagans ;  as  Aristotle,  who  affirmed  the  "  poets 
to  have  lied  in  this,  as  well  as  they  did  in  many  other  things  ;"t 

•  De  Regno,  p.  9.     [Oper.  edit.  Petavii.] 

f  Metaph.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.     [Page  263.  torn.  4.  opp.]    "OvTt  t6  ^tioy   ^Oovipov 
iwHxiTai  tlvai,  dWd  woWd  ^tviovrat  dotioL 
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and  Plutarch,*  who  taxeth  Herodotus  for  h^f^if^n■tilM^  r6  Siiov 
vav  i^Siov€p6v  TB  Koi  Tapax^ifSt^,  **  the  Deity  nmTenafl^  (that  ii^ 
all  the  gods)  "  to  be  of  an  envious  and  Tezadoas  or  spitefbl  dis- 
position ;"  whereas  himself  appropriated  this  only  to  that  evil 
demon  or  principle  asserted  by  nim,  as  appeareth  nom  the  life  of 
P.  ^milius,^  written  by  him,  where  be  afBnnetliy  ncyt  that  ri 
^Hov  wav  i^OovBpovy  *^uke  Deity  universally  was  dT  an  enviooi 
nature ;"  but,  **  that  there  is  a  certain  deity  or  deEDtm,  whose 
proper  task  it  is,  to  bring  down  all  great  and  overswelling  hnmsn 

Erosperity,  and  so  to  temper  every  man's  life,  that  none  may  be 
appy  in  this  world,  sincerely  and  unmixedly,  without  a  check 
of  adversity ;"  which  is  as  if  a  Christian  should  ascribe  it  to  the 
.  deviL  And  Plato^^  plainly  declares  the  reason  of  Grod's  making 
the  world  at  first,  to  have  been  no  other  than  this :  ^Ayt&hg  iv, 
ayaSiilf  Si  ovSclc  vkpX  ovSfvoc  ovSfrorc  iyytyverat  ^6poc»  ^  B^ 
cause  he  was  good,  and  there  is  no  manner  of  envy  in  that  wluch 
is  good."  From  whence  he  also  concluded :  Ilavra  fire  fiaXiffra 
ISovXi^d'i)  yivia^ai  irapairX^aia  avrcjr,  ^  That  Grod  therefore  willed 
all  things  should  be  made  the  most  like  himself;"  that  is,  after 
the  best  manner.  But  the  true  meaning  of  that  ill-langusged 
proverb  seems,  at  first,  to  have  been  no  other  than  what,  besides 
Hesiod,  the  scripture  itself  also  attributes  to  God  Almighty,  that 
he  affecteth  to  humble  and  abase  the  pride  of  men,  and  to  poll 
down  all  high,  towering  and  lofty  things,  whether  as  noxious 
and  hurtful  to  the  men  themselves,  or  as  in  some  sense  invidious 
to  him,  and  derogatory  from  his  honour,  who  alone  ought  to  be 
exalted,  and  no  nosh  to  glory  before  him.  And  there  luith  been 
so  much  experience  of  such  a  thing  as  tliis  in  the  world,  that  the 
Epicurean  poet  himself  could  not  but  confess,  that  there  was 
some  hidden  force  or  power,  which  seemed  to  have  a  spite  to  all 
overswelling  greatnesses,  and  affect  to  cast  contempt  and  scorn 
upon  the  pride  of  men  :t 

*  De  Herod,  ftlalign.     [P.  857.  torn.  2.  opp.] 

*  Tom.  2.  opp.  p.  273.  In  thia  passage,  Plutarch,  after  ofaMning  that  ^milioiTii 
hated  by  no  good  man, adds  these  words:  likiiv  cc  n  iaifi6viov  dpa  rmv  fuyaXtiv 
Kal  vxip6yKutv  ctXi^x^v  cvrvxcwv  dxapvrrciv,  cat  uiyvvvai  rbv  dvOpmirivop  ^ov, 
Stwc  ftrjStyi  icacwv  uKpaToi;  liij  Kai  KoBapS^,  "  Unless  indeed  some  god  has  the  office 
of  detracting  from  singular  and  extraordinary  felicity,  and  of  mingling  human  life,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  pure  and  free  from  evils.''  Plutarch  indeed  speidu  here  with  suffideot 
caution,  and  seems  to  offer  a  conjecture  rather  than  an  opinion.  But  a  little  further 
on  he  shows  that  his  mind  was  strongly  biassed  in  &Tour  of  this  sentiment.  For  when, 
in  p.  274,  he  introduces  ^Emilius  himself  speaking,  he  makes  him  oj  that  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity  he  always  feared  some  evil  from  divine  powers  or  this  mal'g'**^ 
demon  already  mentioned :  'E^fj  yt^p,  on  riHv  av3piifwiwv  ovSkv  ovHwort  cciVaCi 
rdv  ik  ^tiutv,  u»c  dviaToraroy  xai  noixiXwraTOv  irpdyfia,  r^  **vxiy  <i*«  f^^l" 
Occ'c,  "Whilst  from  men,  said  he,  I  have  never  feared  aught,  I  have  never  ceased  to 
fear  from  divine  powers,  nor  that  most  feithlcss  and  variable  thing  called  fortune." 
iEnulius  in  these  words  speaks  of  Tvxij,  or  Fortune,  as  of  a  goddeas  that  always 
threatened  human  atfairs,  and  rarely  allowed  mortals  to  pursue  a  proaperous  oouise. 
Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  Plutarch,  as  is  common  with  historians  who  make  speecbei 
for  their  heroes,  put  his  own  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  iEmilins  ? 

^«  In  Tim«o,  cap.  U.  p.  237.  edit.  Fabricii.  t  Lamb.  50.\     [Lib.  5.  v.  1232. 
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Usque  aded  res  humanas  vis  abdita  quiedain 
Obterit,  et  pulchros  fiisces  ssvasque  secures 
Proculcare  ac  ludibrio  sibi  habere  Tidetur. 

Where  he  plainly  reeled  and  staggered  in  his  atheism,  or  else 
was  indeed  a  Theist,  but  knew  it  not;  it  being  certain,  that 
there  can  be  no  such  force  as  this,  in  regno  atomorum,  **  in  the 
reign  or  empire  of  senseless  atoms."  ^  And  as  for  those  among 
Clmstians  who  make  such  a  horrid  representation  of  God  Al- 
mighty, as  one  who  created  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  for 
no  other  end  or  design  but  only  this,  that  he  might  recreate  and 
delight  himself  in  their  eternal  torments ;  these  also  do  but 
transcribe  or  copy  out  their  own  ill  nature,  and  then  read  it  in 
the  Deity ;  the  scriptures  declaring  on  the  contrary,  that  God  is 
love.  Nevertheless  these  very  persons,  in  the  mean  time,  dearly 
hug  and  embrace  God  Almighty  in  their  own  conceit,  as  one 
that  is  fondly  good,  ^nd,  and  gracious  to  themselves;  he  having 
fastened  his  afiections  upon  their  very  persons,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  their  dispositions  or  qualifications.^ 

^  Lucretius  certainly  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  force  he  calls  occult  as  existing  in 
the  empire  of  atoms,  as  will  at  once  appear  from  a  comparison  of  these  verses  with  the 
preceding.  For  just  before,  he  had  been  relating  how  naval  commanders,  in  the  midst 
of  a  raging  lea  and  terrific  tempest,  often  with  vows  and  sacrifices  apply  to  the  gods, 
or,  as  be  says,  Divom  pacem  votis  adire,  but  that  most  frequently  no  good  result  fol- 
lowed, but  they  were  miserably  overwhelmed  by  the  waves.  Then  he  gives  the  reason 
why  this  happened,  namely  that  there  was  a  certain  occult  force  in  human  affairs 
against  which  even  the  highest  power  could  not  prevail.  The  recondite  or  occult  force 
therefore  of  which  this  poet  speaks,  is  opposed  by  him  to  the  gods;  whence  it  is  plain, 
that  this  force  of  which  he  speaks  has  in  it  nothing  of  a  divine  nature,  but  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  very  nature  iii  things.  In  short,  this  occult  force  of  Lucretius  is  nothing 
else  than  a  certain  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  known  to 
mankind.  If  the  poet  had  plainly  declared  his  opinion  in  accordance  with  the  tenets 
he  professed,  apart  from  the  poetic  figures  to  which  he  was  addicted,  it  would  have 
been,  that  many  commanders,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  diligence  in  pacifying 
Neptune  with  vows  and  victims,  perish  in  the  sea;  and  that  this  happened  b^use  no 
Neptune,  no  Divine  Providence,  was  in  existence ;  but  that  all  events*  are  the  conse- 
quences and  results  of  the  natural  impulses  of  certain  masses  of  matter,  and  the  various 
disturbance  of  atoms,  the  causes  of  which  we  cannot  discover;  for  that  a  storm  is  no- 
thing else  than  a  certain  violent  excitement  of  invisible  particles  and  atoms,  which  cannot 
be  stopped  by  prayers  or  sacrifices.  Lucretius  sometimes  expresses  himself  in  a  clear 
and  philosophical  manner ;  but  at  other  times  he  adorns  his  master's  doctrines  with 
poetic  figures;  whence  it  happens  that  in  some  passages  he  seems  to  have  a  certain 
leaning  towards  religion,  which  was  however  very  £eir  from  being  the  case.  What  has 
now  been  said  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Cud  worth  applies  also  against  Bayle,  who  in  his  Dic- 
tionnaire  Historique  et  Critique,  vol.  2.  art  Lucr^ce,  not.  F.  p.  1804.  argues  against 
Lucretius  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Cudworth  does,  and  explains  his  occult  force  of  some 
andefinable  divine  power. 

*  The  first  person  who  made  use  of  this  proverb :  Td  SaifiSviov  ^dovepdv,  doubtless 
attached  to  it  a  very  bud  meaning,  and  was  imbued  with  the  foolish  errors  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  respecting  the  Divine  nature.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  is 
plainly  apparent  from  Homer  and  Hesiod,  had  the  same  ideas  of  the  gods  wTiom  they 
worshipped  as  of  the  kings  and  tyrants  to  whom  they  were  themselves  in  subjection, 
and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  these  deities  all  the  passions  and  vices  by 
which  they  saw  their  own  magistrates  actuated.  No  one,  however,  acquainted  with 
Grecian  history  can  be  unaware  that  the  tyrants  and  petty  kings  of  Greece  were  accus- 
tomed, if  they  perceived  any^one  of  their  citizens  to  excel  the  rest  in  wealth  or  fortune, 
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It  18  true  indeed,  that  religion  is  often  ezpreased  in  the  scrip- 
ture by  the  '^  fear  of  God,"  and  fear  hath  been  said  to  be  prima 
mensura  Deitatis,  "  the  first  measure  of  the  Divinity  in  us,"  or 

to  depress  him  either  bj  fraud  or  force,  and  if  they  did  not  pat  him  to  death,  at  leHl 
to  deprive  him  of  all  his  bonoan  and  lianiih  him  torn  their  dominiona.  For  ndth« 
envy,  nor  a  fear  of  losing  their  authority,  would  allow  them  to  tolerate  in  the  rtatoi 
citizen  equal  in  influence  and  dignity  to  themselTcs.  The  Greeks  then  coooeifed  of 
their  gods  as  of  kinglings,  whose  power  th^  dreaded;  and  thought  them  of  mdi  a 
disposition  that  they  envied  the  success  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  and  would  not 
suffer  any  one  securely  to  retain  the  height  of  honour  and  dignity.  On  which  aceouat 
they  used  to  admonish  those  who  seemed  to  have  all  things  happen  according  to  their 
wish,  to  remember  that  the  gods  were  envious,  and  could  not  endure  the  constant  M- 
city  of  mankind ;  to  avert  whiise  indignation  they  should  act  as  prudent  dtiieos  used 
to  do,  who  wished  not  to  offend  the  tyrants;  and  to  cast  away  part  of  the  proiperitv 
they  enjoyed.  The  truth  of  this  is  sufficiently  evidenced  1^  the  exhortation  whica 
Herodotus  (lib.  -3.  sect.  40.  p.  176.  ed.  Gronov.)  relates  to  hate  been  sent  by 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  Polycrates,  the  singuUirly  prosperous  tyrant  of  Samoa :  ii 
eai  ficyaXoi  tifTVxiai  oi/K  dpiffcov<rc  Tt2  OErON  iwiora/ilv^  "02  'E2TI  •OONE- 

PO'N ovdiva  yap  ccv  Xdyy  oZ^a  aKovvoQ,  S^ric  IripoQ  o^  jcocmc  Irtkivnin 

irpSppiZoe,  tvrvxi*i»v  rd  vivTa,  **  Your  great  prosperity  pleases  me  not,  liooe  I 

know  hotr  envious  the  Deiiff  it For  I  never  remember  to  haTe  hesud  of  any  oae^ 

»who,  after  he  had  been  prosperous  in  all  things,  did  not  at  length  miserably  and  cooi- 
pletely  perish."  This  passage  itself  may  be  more  clearly  understood  from  what  is  sud 
by  Xerxes,  as  related  by  the  same  author  Herodotus,  lib.  7.  sect.  10.  p.  385. 
where  among  other  things  he  says  :  4>iXcf  i  b\  Ocd;  rd  vwcpexoira  iravra  cmXvu>' 
ovna  ft)  Kai  frrpdroc  xoXX^c  vwb  6\iyov  dta^OiipiTai  xard  rol6vit,  iwidy  9fc  6 

Oc6c  ^QovijoaQ  ^ofiov  infiaXy ov  ydp  if  ^povlnv  dWov  p.eya  6  Othc»  ^  iavroVt 

**God  delights  to  throw  obiftacles  in  the  way  of  whatever  is  most  exalted;  so  that  s 
grc.t  army  is  put  to  flight  by  a  small  one  as  often  as  the  envious  Deity  injects  into 

them  a  panic For  God  suffers  none  but  himself  to  excel  in  wisdom.*^     It  would  be 

vain,  I  think,  to  endeavour  so  to  explain  this  passage  as  to  make  it  contain  nothing  but 
what  was  honourable  to  the  Deity.  I  am  aware  that  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion 
that  Xerxes  here  speaks  of  avenging  justice,  and  suppose  him  to  mean  that  dirine 
retribution  usually  punished  the  more  powerful.  But  this  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  Xerxes  or  Herodotus  8up]>o8e8  the  Deity  to  depress  what  is  most  exalted, 
because  he  can  bear  no  equal  to  himself,  or  because,  boiide  himself,  he  is  averse 
to  having  any  one  excel  in  wisdom.  To  allow  no  equal  to  one'a  self,  even  when 
nothing  is  thence  to  be  feared,  is  indeed  thcheight  of  envy.  Besides,  if  the  subject 
here  under  discussion  were  the  infliction  of  punishment*  upon  pride  by  divine  justice, 
Herodotus  would  have  plainly  accused  the  Deity  of  a  fault  very  nearly  allied  to  envy; 
for  he  says  tliat  God  is  angry  with  the  more  powerful,  because  he  wishes  no  one  to 
have  the  same  mental  affections  that  he  bus.  But  even  those  who  had  such  absurd 
ideas  of  the  gods  did  not  deny  that  human  affairs  were  ordered  by  them,  and,  ss  is 
ap]>arent  from  Hesiod  s  Works  and  Days,  firmly  believed  that  they  were  the  distribu- 
tors of  the  good  and  evil  that  usually  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Some  therefore  will 
perhaps  deem  it  singukir  that  the  Greeks  should  think  the  gods  capable  of  envying 
mankind  the  very  good  that  the  gods  themselves  conferred.  But  a  more  accurste 
examination  of  Grecian  customs  and  opinions  will  make  the  explanation  of  this  ci^ 
cumstancc  easy.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  believed  in  one 
supreme  God,  or  Parent  of  gods  and  men,  whom  they  called  Jupiter  ;  but  beside  him 
they  had  several  minor  gods,  under  the  dominion  and  authority  of  this  supreme  God. 
They  asserted  that  this  supreme  God  enjoyed  the  power  of  doing  good  to  men;  nor 
did  they  deny  to  the  inferior  deities  the  j>owcr  of  rendering  many  good  offices  to  man- 
kind, and  granting  very  great  favours  to  their  woriihippers.  In  their  opinion  a  person 
might  bec<  me  very  fortunate  by  the  help  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  or  Pluto  alone,  provkied 
only  that  this  individual  were  greatly  distinguished  above  others.  Keeping  this  in 
remembrance,  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  proverb  abovementioned  will  be  obrious. 
The  word  faifiSviov  in  it  signifies  the  supreme  God;  for,  as  has  already  been  shown  in 
another  place  by  suflident  authorities,  the  Greeks  frequently  use  the  word  in  this 
sense,  nor  can  it  in  this  saying  be  very  well  taken  in  any  other  signification.     BesidcSi 
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the  first  impression,  that  religion  makes  upon  men  in  this  ob- 
noxious and  guilty  state,  before  they  have  arrived  to  the  true 
love  of  God  and  righteousness.     But  this  religious  fear  is  not  a 

Herodotus,  in  the  other  passage  I  have  adduced,  calls  the  envious  god  he  speaks  of  by 
the  name  of  6  6e6c :  so  that  this  supreme  God  is  said  to  be  envious ;  that  is,  not 
indeed  that  he  would  prevent  the  minor  gods  from  loading  their  worshippers  and 
friends  with  great  wealth  and  gifts,  but  that  he  could  bv  no  means  endure  that  the 
felicity  of  these  mortals  should  go  beyond  bound,  or  should  be  like  his  own.  If  there- 
fore Uie  fortunes  of  those  &vourcd  by  a  minor  god  should  unduly  increase,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  by  his  power,  exceeding  that  of  all  the  gods,  he  usually  overthrew  all  their 
plana.  And  this  view  seems  to  me  to  be  confirmed  by  the  history  of  Polycrates  in 
Herodotus.  This  person,  whom  the  father  of  history  relates  to  have  had  for  his  prin- 
cipal aim  the  dominion  of  the  sea  (lib.  3.  sect.  122.  p.  206.)  undoubtedly  in  order  to 
obtain  his  desire,  worshipped  Neptune  more  ardently  than  he  did  the  other  gods.  He 
also,  according  to  the  same  author  (sect.  47.  p.  178.)  sent  as  a  present  a  very  valuable 
breastplate  to  Minerva  in  Lindus ;  whence  is  apparent  his  particular  r^ard  for  that 
goddess.  But  after  Polycrates  had  perished  by  a  cruel  death,  Meeandrius,  viceroy  of 
Samos,  erected  a  monument  to  Jupiter  the  Liberator.  See  Herodotus,  lib.  3.  sect. 
142.  p.  215.  This  monument  to  Jupiter  the  Liberator  is  a  proof  that  the  Samians 
were  persuaded  that  the  supreme  god  Jupiter  had  deprived  Polycrates  of  his  life  and 
felicity  together.  But  if  they  believed  this,  they  could  not  have  supposed  that  Jupiter 
himself  was  the  author  of  that  felicity  which  Polycrates  had  enjoyed  during  so  many 
years.  As  therefore  they  held  that  no  one  could  be  remarkably  happy  without  the  aid 
of  the  gods,  doubtless  they  thought  that  those  gods  whom  they  had  well  known  Poly- 
crates principally  to  have  worshipped,  Neptune  and  Minerva,  had  rewarded  his  piety 
exhibited  towards  themselves.  But  still  there  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  consider  tliis 
proverb  as  solely  applicable  to  the  highest  and  principal  God ;  for  the  Greeks  also 
thought  that  the  minor  gods,  as  the  poets  taught,  were  inflamed  with  mutual  enmities, 
and  envied  each  other's  happiness  and  designs,  as  may  be  proved  from  many  examples 
in  Homer  and  Virgil.  01  Ocoi,  correctly  says  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrhonianarum 
Hypotyposis,  lib.  1.  cap.  14.  p.  .39,  ^ovovvrte  dXX^Xoc^  virb  r&v  iroitiTdv 
tUrdyovrai,  *'  The  gods  are  introduced  by  the  poets  envying  one  another."  Since  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  they  should  fear  lest,  if 
they  gained  the  love  and  kindness  of  one  god,  they  might  incur  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
another. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  time,  when  the  light  of  philosophy  had  arisen  among  the  Greeks, 
the  wiser  part  of  them  easily  perceived  that  envy  was  a  vioe  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  immortal  gods;  on  which  account  they  spoke  more  cautiously 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  calamities  commonly  occurring  to  distinguished  individuals, 
Plato,  whom  the  later  Greeks  reverenced  as  a  philosopher  almost  more  than  human, 
aangned  the  origin  of  the  misfortunes  that  happened  to  tSpulent  and  powerful  persons 
entirely  to  their  pride.  For  he  says  that  men  abounding  in  prosperity  are  generally 
unduly  elated,  and  are  then  deserted  by  the  Deity ;  that  when  thus  deserted  they  go 
on  fit>m  one  crime  to  another,  and  in  this  way  miserably  overthrow  themselves  and 
their  fortunes  through  the  just  judgment  of  God.  It  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  his 
own  words,  De  L^bus,  lib.  4.  p.  600 :  'O  Si  riQ  l^ap^tle  virb  fit yaXavy^ac,  ^ 
Xp^fiatrgv  iiratpSfitvoc,  ^  rtfiatc*  V  ^al  vwfiaroc  iijiioQ^iq,^  dfia  vi6rfiTt  rol  avoiif 
^tyofUvoc  rqv  tI/wx^  M*^*  i;j3pea»c,  a»c  ovt  dpxovTO^,  ovre  rtvbc  i7y«/i<5voc 
Of<S/ifyoc«  aXXd  cat  dXXocc  lieavdc  <av  i}y(t<r3ai,  KaToXtiiriTat  iprffioc  Oiov'  Kara- 
XttfBtiQ  iif  Kai  in  oXXotc  rocovroic  9rpo<rXaj3a»v,  <rctpr^,  rapdrTutv  trdvO'  d/iOj 
Koi  woXXoTc  Tifftv  idoKfv  tlvai  rif  ftird  U  xp6vov  oif  iroXiiv  viroa'X*av  ninapiav 
oif  fAtfiirr^v  ry  diKy,  iavrdv  rt  Kai  oIkov  Kai  ir6\iv  dpdtjv  dvdararov  Ixociycrc,  "  He 
who  is  elated  with  pride,  because  he  excels  in  wealth,  or  honours,  or  personal  beauty 
(by  which  the  youthful  mind  is  inflamed  with  folly  and  pride),  as  if  standing  in  need  of 
no  ruler  or  guide,  but  rather  being  capable  of  guiding  others,  is  entirely  deserted  by 
God;  and  being  thus  deserted,  and  associating  with  others  of  the  same  description,  he 
becomes  arrogant,  throwing  all  things  at  once  into  confusion,  and  to  many  indeed  he 
appears  to  be  somebody ;  but  after  a  short  time,  being  punished  by  the  just  judgment 
of  God,  he  at  once  overthrows  himself,  his  house,  and  his  city."  The  proverb  itself, 
indeed,  which  accuses  the  Deity  of  envy,  was  not  abrogated  among  the  Greeks,  nor  did 
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fear  of  God  as  a  mere  arbitrarj  omnipolent  Bein^  mpoh  lev  as 
hurtful  and  mischievous  (which  could  not  be  disjoined  from 
hatred) ;  but  an  awful  r^ard  of  him,  as  of  one  who  is  essentiaDy 
just,  and  as  well  a  punisher  of  vice  and  wickedness,  as  a  rewarder 
of  virtue;  Lucretius  himself,  when  he  describes  this  religioiis 
fear  of  men,  confessing  it  to  be  conjoined  with  a  ccmsdence  of 
their  duty,  or  to  include  the  same  within  itself:* 

Tunc  populi  gentesque  tremunt,  &c. 

No  quocl  ob  adminum  foede  dictumTe  superbe, 

Pocnarum  grave  sit  lolveiidi  tempus  adactum. 

And  this  is  the  sense  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  there 
being  a  natural  difference  of  good  and  evil  moral,  there  is  an 
impartial  justice  in  the  Deity,  which  presideth  over  the  same, 
and  inclines  it  as  well  to  punish  the  wicked,  as  to  reward  the 
virtuous :  Epicurus  himself  acknowledging  thus  much :'  "Evi&cv 

the  poets  or  other  subsequent  writers  oeese  to  attribute  f06wov^  or  enrj,  to  the  gods ; 
but  this  thej  did  in  a  widely  different  sense  firom  the  meaning  of  their  ancestors.  For 
the  ^96yoc  which  in  the  later  Greek  writings  is  ascribed  to  God,  most  generally  agni- 
fies  the  anger  and  aienging  justice  of  the  Deity,  his  hatred  of  arrogant  and  wickeid  men. 
Tiiis  also  may  be  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Herodotus,  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  History,  sect.  109.  p.  494  :  Tare  oitx  W^^C  there  says  Themistodes,  carfipya- 
-  vafii^Of  aXXd  Oeoc  re  xai  ffpiaiCt  ^^  '£<l>BO'NH2AN,  dv^pa  §ya  rtfc  rt  'Affiac  tax 
r^C  Eifputirrjc  patnXiwrai^  ISvra  dvdmSv  Tt  xal  drdaOaXov,  *"  It  is  not  we  who 
Iiave  done  these  things,  but  the  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  envious  that  one  msa 
should  rule  both  Europe  and  Asia,  who  was  at  the  same  time  impious  and  wicked.** 
These  words  plainly  show,  I  think,  that  the  envy  ascribed  to  the  gods  and  heroes  was 
not  regarded  as  criminal  or  licious,  but  only  signified  the  hatred  they  felt  towards  i 
wicked  man,  a  feeling  most  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  And  the  words,  ok  Ofoc 
i^ovrfffaVf  may  be  most  correctly  rendercKi,  '*  The  gods  were  indignant  that  so 
impious  a  man  should  rule  so  many  countries."  Other  examples  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  collected  by  the  learned  Eisner  in  his  Obserrationes  ad  NoTi  Testamenti 
Lihros,  toI.  2.  p.  396.  And  the  famous  Ezekicl  Spanheim's  remarks  on  the  word 
A96vog  in  his  Comment,  ad  Callimachum,  p.  112.  are  well  worthy  of  obserratioii. 
From  the  heathen  this  mode  of  expression  passed  oTer  to  the  Christian  fiUbers,  many 
of  whom  have  said  that  God  is  envious,  when  they  mean  that  the  Deity  prevents  the 
designs  of  arrogant  and  haughty  mortals,  and  often  resists  the  rage  and  ambition  of  the 
powerful.  On  this  subject,  see  Isaac  Casaubon's  Observations  on  Gregory  NysMa's 
Epistle  to  Eustathius,  p.  70  ;  L.  A.  Muratori's  Anecdota  Grsca,  voL  1.  p.  23;  and 
Henry  Dod well's  Fifth  Dissertation  on  Cyprian,  p.  26.  ed.  Brem.  The  best  of  men 
have  followed  the  laws  of  language  which  prevailed  in  the  age  in  which  they  wrote; 
and  cannot  on  this  account  be  justly  accused  of  any  great  crime  ;  but  I  nevertbeleas 
agree  with  Dr.  Cud  worth  in  thinking  that  this  mode  of  speech  is  improper,  and  its 
repudiation  safer  than  its  use.  But  as  it  often  happens  in  other  things,  so  also  maay 
expressions  which  at  first  owed  their  origin  to  a  bad  source,  have  by  degrees  lost  the 
disgrace  attached  to  them,  and  in  an  improved  state  of  popuh^  knowledge  have  gndn* 
ally  had  appended  to  them  improved  ideas  corresponding  to  the  new  opinions  of  the 
people. 

♦  P.  .503.     [Lib.  5.  v.  1223.] 

'  Epist.  ad  Menopc.  p.  46.  Gass.  [Tom.  5.  opp.  Vide  etiam  Diog.  Laertium,  lib. 
10.  sect.  124.  p.  665.]  In  the  printed  edition  the  passage  stands  tJius : — 'ErBiv  al 
fiiyiffrai  fSXdfiat  alritu  toic  cacocc  Ik  Ofwv  iwayovrat,  xai  it^Xtuu  raiig  dyaOwtt 
"  Hence  the  greatest  evils  are  brought  on  bad  men  by  the  gods,  and  advantages  on  the 
good."  But  Dr.  Cudworth  has  quoted  it  as  emended  by  Gassendi :  see  his  comment 
on  the  10th  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  p.  120.  vol.  5.  of  his  Works.  An  attentire 
reader  will  easily  perceive  that  this  paamge^is  corrupt  and  vitiated  by  the  n^gUgenoe  of 
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Koi  /uyltrrag  /3XaSac  oiovrai  toIq  kokoiq  Ik  deoiv  iiraycadaiy  ical 
ia^ikkla^  rocc  aya^oiQ^   *^  Theists  suppoee  that  there  are  both 
great  evils  inflicted  upon  the  wicked  from  the  gods ;  and  also 
great  rewards  .by  them  bestowed  upon  the  good."     And  this  fear 
of  Grod  is  not  only  beneficial  to  mankind  in  general,  by  repress* 
ing  the  growth  of  wickedness,  but  also  wholesome  and  salutary 
to  those   very  persons  themselves,   that   are  thus  religiously 
affected,  it  being  preservative  of  them  both  from  moral  evils,  and 
likewise  from  the  evils  of  punishment  consequent  thereupon.  This 
is  the  true  and  genuine  fear  of  religion,  which  when  it  degenerates 
into  a  dark  kind  of  jealous  and  suspicious  fear  of  God  iOmighty, 
either  as  a  hurtful,  or  as  a  mere  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  being, 
then  is  it  looked  upon  as  the  vice  or  extreme  of  religion,  and 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  name  of  Su<riiaifiovla,  ^^  supersti- 
tion."    Thus  is  the  character  of  a  superstitious  man  given  by 
Plutarch:*    Ourat    5sovq   uvai,    Xwripovg    il    koI    /SXaCcpo&c, 
^^That  he  thinks  there  are  gods,  but  that  they   are  noxious 
and   hurtful ;"    and    avajKri    koI   fuativ  rov    Scio-tSa/iioya,    koL 
^oSctadcu  rove  dcoucy  ^^a  superstitious  man  must  needs  hate  God, 
as  well  as  fear  him."   "The  true  fear  of  God  (as  the  son  of  Sirach 
speaks^)  is  the  banning  of  his  love,  and  faith  is  the  beginning  of 
deaving  to  him."     As  if  he  should  have  said,  the  first  entrance 
into  reb^n  is  an  awful  regard  to  Gt)d  as  the  punisher  of  vice ; 

the  copjrists.  But  how  it  ought  to  be  emended  we  can  now  Bcarcelj  tell,  on  account  ' 
of  the  paucity  of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  the  codex  from  which  Laertius  is  printed, 
the  woid  dyaOoXc  is  also  wanting.  But  since  the  sense  itself  seemed  to  require  it, 
Ambrodus  Camaldulensis  first  added  it  in  his  version,  and  this  was  so  much  approved 
by  Gkusendi,  M.  Meibomius,  and  Joachim  Kiihn,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  add  the 
word  in  the  text  itself.  Nor  do  I  feel  inclined  to  difier  from  such  learned  men;  rather 
I  would  observe,  that  the  word  alriai,  which  here  appears  to  be  unmeaning  and 
superfluous,  seems  to  me  to  have  arisen  out  of  iyaOoXc,  by  an  error  of  the  copyist. 
But  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  other  emendations  proposed  by  the  above 
ditioB,  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Kiihn,  in  his  Observationes  ad  Laertium,  p.  253. 
alters  the  passage  thus : — 'EvBtv  a\  /uytcrrai  pX&fiav  &tcu  (for  so  he  reads  instead 
of  alriai)  tcHq  caieotc  is  Oeuiv  IwdyovTcUf  Kal  df^kXtiai  roig  dyaBoXg,  **  Hence  are 
the  greatest  losses.  Evils  are  by  the  gods  brought  upon  the  bad,  and  advantages  upon 
the  good.**  This  I  must  confess  is  ingenious  and  elegant ;  whether  it  be  correct,  I  leave 
others  to  decide.  Though  after  all,  what  great  need  is  there  of  wasting  ingenuity  in  the 
correction  of  this  passage  ?  Those  who  differ  respecting  the  words  are  unanimous  on 
the  subject  itself.  For  all  confess,  even  Grassendi  himself,  a  favourer  of  Epicurus,  that 
this  philosopher  spoke  not  his  own,  but  the  popular  opinion,  and  reckoned  among 
vulgar  errors  the  sentiment  that  God  punished  the  wicked  and  rewarded  the  good. 
Nor  will  the  preceding  and  subsequent  context  allow  us  to  entertain  any  other  sup- 
position, any  more  thsA  what  is  said  against  a  providence  by  Epicurus  in  his  epistle  to 
Kytbodea.  Since,  therefore,  the  sense  is  sufficiently  obvious,  it  will  be  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  we  foUow  Meibomius,  or  Gassendi,  or  Kiihn. 

*  Tlipl  Au<ndaifi.     [P.  165.  tom.  2.  opp.] 

*  Gap.  XXV.  12.  In  some  oopi^is  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  this  text  is  to  be 
fouBd,  but  in  the  majority  it  is  wanting.  Hence  it  is  also  absent  in  Luther's  German 
version.  It  has  been  inserted  by  John  Drusius  in  his  edition  of  the  book,  who  has 
been  followed  by  John  Albert  Fabridus,  in  his  edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  Leipsic, 
1691.  Bvo.  and  by  others.  [Dr.  Cudworth's  translation  is  given  fiY>m  the  authorized 
English  version.} 
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the  second  step  forwards  therein  is  fiuth  or  confidence  in  God, 
whereby  men  rely  upon  him  for  good,  and  deave  to  him ;  and 
the  top  and  perfection  of  all  reUgion  is  the  love  of  Grod  above 
all,  as  the  roost  amiable  being.     Christianity,  the  best  of  reli- 
gions, recommendeth  faith  to  ns,  as  the  inlet  or  introdnction 
into  all  true  and  ingenuous  piety ;  for  "  he  that  cometh  to  (rod, 
must  not  only  believe  that  he  is,  but  also  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
those  that  seek  him."*     Which  fisuth  is  better  defined  in  the 
Scripture,  than  by  any  scholastic,  to  be  the  substance  of  things 
(that  are  to  be)  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen; 
that  is,  a  confident  persuasion  of  things,  that  fall  not  under  sight, 
(because  they  arc  either  invisible  or  future)  and  which  also  are 
to  be  hoped  for.     So  that  religious  fear  consisteth  well  with 
faith,  and  faith  is  near  of  kin  to  hope,  and  the  result  of  both 
faith  and  hope  is  love ;  which  faith,  hope,  and  love,  do  all  sup- 
pose an  essential  goodness  in  the  Deity.     God  is  such  a  Being, 
who,  if  he  were  not,  were  of  all  things  whatsoever  most  to  be 
wished  for ;  it  being  indeed  no  way  desirable  (as  that  noble  em- 
peror concluded)  for  a  man  to  live  in  a  world,  void  of  a  God  and 
providence.     He  that  believes  a  God,  believes  all  that  good  and 
perfection  in  the  universe,  which  his  heart  can  possibly  wish  or 
desire.     It  is  the  interest  of  none  that  there  should  be  no  (rod, 
but  only  of  such  wretched  persons,  as  have  abandoned  their  first 
and  only  true  interest  of  being  good,  and  friends  to  God,  and 
lure  desperately  resolved  upon  ways  of  wickedness. 

The  reason  why  the  Atneists  do  thus  grossly  mistake  the  no- 
tion of  God,  and  conceive  of  him  differently  from  the  generality 
of  mankind,  as  a  thing  which  is  only  to  be  feared,  and  must  con- 
sequently be  hated,  is  from  nothing  but  their  own  vice  and 
ill-nature.  For  first,  their  vice  so  far  blinding  them,  as  to  moke 
them  think  that  the  moral  differences  of  good  and  evil  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  but  only  in  law  or  arbitrary  constitution, 
which  law  is  contrary  to  nature,  nature  being  liberty,  but  law 
restraint:)  as  they  cannot  but  really  hate  that  which  hinders  them 
of  their  true  liberty  and  chief  good,  so  must  they  needs  interpret 
the  severity  of  the  Deity  so  much  spoken  of  against  vnckedness, 
to  be  nothing  else  but  cruelty  and  arbitrary  tyranny.  Again,  it 
is  a  wretched  ill-natured  maxim,  which  these  Atheists  have. 
That  there  is  nulla  naturalis  charitas,  "  no  natural  charity,"  but 
that  omnis  bcnevolentia  oritur  ex  imbecillitate  et  metu,  ^^all 
benevolence  ariscth  only  from  imbecility  and  fear ;"!  that  is,  from 
being  either  obnoxious  to  another's  power,  or  standing  in  need  of 
his  help.  80  that  all  that  is  now  called  love  and  friendship 
amongst  men,  is,  according  to  these  really  nothing,  but  either  a 

♦  Heb.  xi.  1 . 

f  Cicero  de  Natura  Door.  lib.  p.  213.  Lamb.     [Cap.  43.  p.  2948.  opp.] 
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oroucbing  under  another's  power,  whom  they  cannot  resist,  or 
else,  mercatura  quasdam  utilitatum,  ^'a  certain  kind  of  mer- 
chandizing for  utilities."  And  thus  does  Cotta  in  Cicero*  declare 
their  sense :  Ne  homines  quidem  censetis,  nisi  imbecilli  essent, 
faturos  beneficos  aut  benignos,  "You  conceive  that  no  man 
would  be  any  way  beneficent  or  benevolent  to  another,  were  it 
not  for  his  imbecility  or  indigence."  But  as  for  God  Almighty, 
these  Atheists  conclude  that  upon  the  supposition  of  his  existence 
there  could  not  be  so  much  as  this  spurious  love  or  benevolence 
in  him  neither  towards  any  thing ;  because  by  reason  of  his  ab- 
solute and  irresistible  power,  he  would  neither  stand  in  need  of 
any  thing,  and  be  devoid  of  all  fear.  Thus  the  forementioned 
Cotta  if  Quid  est  praestantius  bonitate  et  beneficentia?  Qu& 
ciim  carere  Deum  vultis,  neminem  Deo  nee  Deum  nee  hominem 
carum,  neminem  ab  eo  amari  vultis.  Ita  fit,  ut  non  modd 
homines  d  diis,  sed  ipsi  dii  inter  se  ab  aliis  alii  negligantur, 
"  What  b  there  more  excellent  than  goodness  and  beneficence  ? 
which  when  you  will  needs  have  God  to  be  utterly  devoid  of, 
you  suppose  that  neither  any  God  nor  man  is  dear  to  the  su- 
preme God,  or  beloved  of  him.  From  whence  it  will  follow, 
that  not  only  men  are  neglected  by  the  gods,  but  also  the  gods 
amongst  themselves  are  neglected  by  one  another,"  Accordingly, 
a  late  pretender  to  politics,  who  in  tliis  manner  discards  all 
natural  justice  and  charity,  determines  concerning  God,^  I^^g" 
nandi  et  puniendi  eos,  qui  leges  suas  violant,  jus  Deo  esse  a  som 
potenti^  irresistibili,  "  That  he  has  no  other  right  of  reigning  over 
men,  and  of  punishing  those  who  transgress  his  laws,  but  only 
from  his  irresistible  power."  Which  indeed  is  all  one  as  to  say, 
"  That  God  has  no  right  at  all  of  ruling  over  mankind,  and  im- 
posing commands  upon  them,"  but  what  he  doth  in  this  kind,  he 
doth  it  only  by  force  and  power,  right  and  might  (or  power) 
being  very  different  things  from  one  another,  and  there  being 
no  jus  or  *'  right"  without  natural  justice ;  so  that  the  word 
"right"  is  here  only  abused..  And  consentaneously  hereunto 
the  same  writer  further  adds:^  Si  jus  regnandi  habeat  Deus  ab 
omnipotentia  sua,  manifestum  est  obligationem  ad  pnestandum 
ipsi  obedientiam  incumbere  hominibus  propter  imbecillitatem, 
"  That  if  God's  right  of  commanding  be  derived  only  from  his 
omnipotence,  then  it  is  manifest  that  men's  obligation  to  obey 
him  lies  upon  them  only  from  their  imbecility.  Or,  as  it  is 
further  explained  by  him:  Homines  ided  Deo  subjectos  esse, 
quia  omnipotentes  non  sunt,  aut  quia  ad  resistendum  satis  virium 
non  habent,    "That  men   are  therefore  only   subject   to  God, 

»  Cicero  de  NaturA  Deor.  lib.  1.  p.  213.  Lamb.     [Cap.  43.  p.  2948.  opp.] 

+  Cicero,  Ibid. 

*  Hobbes,  Elein.  de  Cive,  cap.  15.  sect.  4.  p.  112.  et  alias. 

«  Ibid.  sect.  7.  p.  114. 

VOL.  II.  P   P 
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because  they  are  not  omnipotent,  or  have  not  sufficient  power  to 
resist  him."  Thus  do  we  see  plainly  how  the  Atheists,  by  reason 
of  their  vice  and  ill-nature,  (which  makes  them  deny  all  natural 
justice  and  honesty,  all  natural  charity  and  beneyolence)  trans- 
form the  Deity  into  a  monstrous  shape;  such  an  omnipotent 
Being,  as  if  he  were,  could  have  nothing  neither  of  justice  in 
him,  nor  of  benevolence  towards  his  creatures ;  and  whose  only 
right  and  authority  of  commanding  them  would  be  his  irresistible 
power  ;  whom  his  creatures  could  not  place  any  hope,  trust,  and 
confidence  in,  nor  have  any  other  obligation  to  obey,  than  that 
of  fear  and  necessity,  proceeding  from  their  imbecility,  or  in- 
ability to  resist  him.  And  such  a  Deity  as  this  is  indee<I  a 
mormo  or  bug-bear,  a  most  formidable  and  affrightful  thing. 

But  all  this  is  nothing  but  the  Atheists'  false  ima^nation,  true 
religion  representing  a  most  comfortable  prospect  of  things  from 
the  Deity ;    whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  atheistic   scene  of 
things  is   dismal,  hopeless,  and   forlorn,   that  there  should  be 
no  other  good,  than  what  depends  upon  things  wholly  out  of 
our  own  power,  the  momentary  gratification  of  our  insatiate 
appetites,  and  the  perpetual  pouring  into  a  dolium  pertusiim,  '^  a 
perforated  and  leaking  vessel ;"  that  ourselves  should  be  but  a 
congeries  of  atoms,  upon  the  dissolution  of  whose  comiuiges,  our 
life  should  vanish  into  nothing,  and  .all  our  hope  perish :  that 
there  should  be  no  providence  over  us,  nor  any  kind  and  good- 
natured  Being  above  to  take  care  of  us,  there  being  nothing  without 
us  but  dead  and  senseless  matter.     True  indeed,  there  could  be 
no  spiteful  designs  in  senseless  atoms,   or  a  dark  inconscious 
nature.     Upon  which  account,  Plutarch  would  grant,*  that  even 
this  Atheistic  hypothesis  itself,  as  bad  as  it  is,  were,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  preferred  before  that  of  an  omnipotent,  spiteful, 
and  malicious  being,  (if  there  can  be  any  such  hypothesis  as  this) 
a  monarchy  of  the  Manichean  evil  principle,  reigning  all  alone  over 
the  whole  world,  without  any  corrival,  and  having  an  undisturbed 
empire.     Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  also,  that  there  could  be  no 
faith  nor  hope  neither  in  these  senseless  atoms,  both  necessarily 
and  fortuitously  moved,  no  more  than  there  could  be  faith  and 
hope  in  a  whirlwind,  or  in  a  tempestuous  sea,  whose  merciless 
waves  arc  inexorable,  and  deaf  to  all  cries  and  supplication.    For 
which  reason  Epicurus^  himself  confessed,  that  it  was  better  to 
give  credit  to  the  fable  of  the.gods,t  (as  he  calls  it)  than  to  serve 
the  atheistic  fate,  or  that  material  necessity  of  all  things,  intro- 
duced by  those  atheistic  philosophers,  Leucippus  and  Democrltus: 
KpEiTTOv  ijv  T(^  TTBpi  3'€wv  fivd^)  KaTaKoXovBuv,  f)  Ty  tHjv  (ftvatKutv 

*  De  Superatit.     [P.  164,  torn.  2.  opp.] 

7  Vide  Diog.  Laertiuff,  lib.  lO.Kgm.  134.  p.  659. 
t  Epist.  ad  Men.  p.  49.  Gaas, 
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HfJtiipfiivJif  SovXei;£(v*  ofiiv  yap  tkirtSa  Tapcurfiaewg  viroyga^u  deutv 
&a  rifiriQ'  ri  8J  awapalTifrov  i\ki  t^v  avayKtiVy  "  Because  there  is 
hopes,  that  the  gods  may  be  prevailed  with  by  worship  and 
prayer ;  but  the  other  fnecessity]  is  altogether  deaf  and  in- 
exorable." And  though  Epicurus  thought  to  mend  the  matter^ 
and  make  the  atheistic  hypothesis  more  tolerable,  by  introducing 
into  it  (contrary  to  the  tenor  of  those  principles)  liberty  of  wifi 
in  men ;  yet  this  being  not  a  power  over  things  without  us,  but 
ourselves  onljr,  could  sUter  the  case  very  little.  Epicurus  himself 
was  in  a  panic  fear  lest  the  frame  of  heaven  should  sometime 
upon  a  sudden  crack,  and  tumble  about  his  ears,  and  this  for- 
tuitous compilement  of  atoms  be  dissolved  into  a  chaos : 

Tria  talia  texta 
Una  dies'dabit  ezitio  ;  multosque  per  annoB 
SuBtentata  met  moles  et  machina  mundl.* 

And  what  comfort  could  hia^  liberty  of  will  then  afibrd  him,  who 
placed  all  his  happiness  in  security  from  external  evils  ?  TIXoc 
rov  firl  vofilZtiv  &aovc>  Mfi  ^o66T(r&a£,  (saith  Plutarch),*  "  The 
atheistic  design  in  shaking  off  the  belief  of  a  God,  was  to  be 
without  fear ;"  but  by  means  hereof,  they  framed  such  a  system 
of  things  to  themselves,  as,  under  which,  they  could  not  have  the 
least  hope,  faith,  or  confidence.  Thus  running  from  fear,  did 
they  plunge  themselves  into  fear ;  for  they  who  are  without  hope, 
can  never  be  free  Arom  fear.  Endless  of  necessity  must  the  fears 
and  anxieties  of  those  men  be,  who  shake  off  that  one  fear  of 
God,  that  would  only  preserve  them  from  evil,  and  have  no  faith 
nor  hope  in  him.  Wherefore,  we  mi^ht  conclude,  upon  better 
grounds  than  the  Atheists  do  of  theism,  that  atheism  (which 
hath  no  foundation  at  all  in  nature  nor  in  reason)  springs  fitst 
from  the  imposture  of  fear.  For  the  faith  of  religion  being  the 
substance  or  confidence  of  such  things  not  seen,  as  are  to  be  hoped 
for ;  atheistic  infidelity  must  needs,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  certain 
heavy  difiidence,  despondence,  and  misgiving  of  mind,  or  a 
timorous  distrust  and  disbelief  of  good  to  be  hoped  for,  beyond 
the  reach  of  sense ;  namely,  of  an  invisible  Bemg  omnipotent, 
that  exerciseth  a  just,  kind,  and  gracious  providence  over  all 
those  who  commit  their  ways  to  him,  with  an  endeavour  to  please 
him,  both  here  in  this  life,  and  after  death.  But  vice,  or  the  love 
of  lawless  liberty,  prevailing  over  such  disbelieving  persons, 
makes  them,  by  degrees,  more  and  more  desirous,  that  there 
should  be  no  God ;  that  is,  no  such  hinderer  of  their  liberty ; 

'  Lucretius,  lib.  5.  Tene'95.  &c  p.  238. 
*  De  Supentit.    [P.  165.  torn.  2.  opp.] 
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and  to  count  it  a  happiness  to  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  him, 
whose  justice  (if  he  were)  they  most  needs  be  obnoxious  ta' 

And  now  have  wc  made  it  evident  that  the  Atheists,  who 
make  religion  and  the  belief  a  God  to  proceed  from  the  im- 
posture of  fear,  do  first  of  all  disguise  the  Deity,  and  put  a 
monstrous,  horrid,  and  affrightful  Ti2ard  upon  it,  tranformiDg  it 
into  such  a  thing  as  can  only  be  feared  and  hated ;  and  then  do 
they  conclude  concerning  it,  (as  well  indeed  they  may)  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  this  really  existing  in  nature,  but  that  it  is 
only  a  mormo,  or  bug-bear,  raised  up  by  men's  fear  and  fancy. 
Of  the  two,  it  might  better  be  said,  that  the  opinion  of  a  God 
sprung  from  men's  hope  of  good,  than  from  their  fear  of  e^-il ; 
but  really,  it  springs  neither  from  hope  nor  fear,  (however  in 
different  circumstances  it  raises  both  those  passions  in  our  minds;) 
nor  is  it  the  imposture  of  any  (Mission,  but  that  whose  belief  is 
supported  and  sustained  by  the  strongest  and  clearest  reason,  as 
shall  be  declared  in  due  place.  But  the  sense  of  a  Deity  often 
preventing  ratiocination  in  us,  and  urging  itself  more  imme- 
diately upon  us,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  also,  besides  a  rational 
belief  thereof,  a  natural  prolepsis,  or  anticipation,  in  the  minds 
of  men  concerning  it,  which  by  Aristotle  is  called  fiavrda^  **a 
vaticination."*^ 

•  I  am  by  no  means  disposiHl  to  deny  the  tnith  of  what  is  here  said  by  our  author 
res|>ectini;  the  miserable  and  unquiet  state  of  thosui  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  G<jd. 
His  observatii)n  is  also  correct  tliat  Atheism  is  more  the  product  of  fvar  than  reliijion 

and  r  ^   *  "      "  -     -   -       - 

bold 

pensitifi  ,  ,  _  .  , j.^, ,.. 

speaking,  in  real  Atheists,  who  have  no  motites  nritting  from  a  hojw  of  futurity,  there 
can  be  no  fear  of  losing  what  others  hope  for.  For  fear  is  nothing  else  than  an  appr«^ 
hension  of  losing  what  we  consider  to  be  a  jmrt  of  our  happiness.  But  an  Atheist, 
apart  from  the  delights  and  pleasures  of  the  present  life,  has  no  source  of  hapi>iiK«, 
and  reckons  what  is  said  respecting  the  future  state  of  souls,  a  vain  delusive  dream;  £o 
that  he  cannot  be  afraid  of  losing  any  ftart  of  these  things.  It  may  perhaps  be  said 
tliat  Atheists  are  iu  perpetual  fear  of  losing  their  temporal  and  only  enjoyments;  nor 
will  I  deny  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  so  constituted  and  affectetll  But  who- 
ever reflects  that  these  wretched  men  first  of  all  believe  that  there  is  no  infinite  Being 
who  can  deprive  them  of  the  good  things  they  possess,  and  then  that  it  is  a  maxim  with 
most  of  them  to  enjoy  present  pleasures  and  disregard  the  future,  will  perceive  that 
they  are  not  usually  liable  to  suffer  much  from  fear.  So  that  I  think  Piubirch  wm 
right  in  saying  that  men  embraced  Atheiitm  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  fear;  and 
in  my  opinion,  they  do  not  altogether  fail  of  their  object.  Dr.  Cudworth  here  uses  the  words 
hope  and  fear  in  a  freer  sense,  and  means  that  Atheists  cannot  possess  any  true 
peace  and  joy,  any  tranquillity  of  mind,  or  any  hope,  (without  which  human  life  is 
truly  wretched;)  but  are  tossed  and  disturbed  as  if  by  continual  tempests;  all  which  is 
indeed  entirely  certain  and  true. 

"  Those  who  assert  that  all  religion  and  piety  are  the  result  of  fear,  though  using 
similar  expressions,  are  not  unanimous  in  their  opinions,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
refuted  in  the  same  way.  Some  think  that  mankind  seeing  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs  and  fortunes,  and  fearing  the  sudden  loss  of  their  property  and  enjoy- 
ments, have  sou;;ht  for  some  Being  at  once  powerful  and  benign  towards  the  human 
',  tliat    might  at-sure  their  fortunes   agaiii&t  all   the  attaclu  of  men  and  vidtfi- 
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Thus  have  we  sufficiently  confuted  the  first  atheistic  pretence 
to  solve  the  phenomenon  of  religion,  and  the  belief  of  a  God,  so 
generallj  entertained,  from  the  imposture  of  fear.     We  come 

tudes  of  time;  that  therefore  they  imagined  to  themselv^  a  nature  exalted  far  above 
all  visible  things,  and  not  only  endowed  with  infinite  power,  but  also  imbued  with 
ardent  benevolence  and  love  towards  human  kind ;  and  that  to  this  Being  they  betook 
themselves  for  safety,  with  prayers  and  sacrifices.  But  those  who  assign  this  origin 
to  reb'gion,  are  so  far  from  thinking  that  God  appears  to  men  as  a  dreadful,  terrific, 
sanguinary  being,  that  they  are  persuaded  of  the  exact  contrary  to  all  this,  and  believe 
the  Deity  is  regarded  by  mankind  as  an  amiable  being,  worthy  of  universal  worship,  on 
account  of  his  benevolence  to  the  human  race.  For  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  Being 
to  which  any  one  looks  for  safety  against  evils  and  calamities,  should  be  supposed  to 
be  possessed  both  of  the  will  and  power  to  afford  assistance.  Others  again,  who  in 
like  manner  think  that  fear  is  the  cause  of  religion,  attach  a  widely  different  meaning 
to  this  tenet,  and  think  that  mankind,  beholding  the  lightnings,  earthquakes,  shipwrecks, 
destruction  of  cities,  and  all  the  other  ills  by  which  we  are  in  this  life  beset,  through 
fear  and  ignorance  of  the  real  causes,  have  gone  headlong  into  the  opinion  that  there 
was  a  certain  invisible  being  whence  all  these  woes  proceeded,  which  took  delight  in  the 
misery  of  mankind,  and  had  more  malice  to  hurt  than  good-will  to  help  ;  tlmt  there- 
fore being  full  of  solicitude  and  anxiety,  they  considered  how  this  irritable  and  cruel 
Deity  was  to  be  appeased,  and  decided  that  he  was  to  be  approached  with  supplications 
to  prevent  him  from  overthrowing  their  means  of  happiness.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
Democritus,  whose  words  are  given  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  lib.  S.adversus  Mathematicos, 
sect.  24.  p.  554.  as  also  of  Lucretius,  Petronius,  and  many  others.  The  words  of 
Petronius,  in  his  Fragments,  p.  676,  &c.  are  as  follows : — 

Ardua  ccelo 
Fulmina  quum  caderent,  discussaque  moenia  fiammis, 
Atque  ictus  flagraret  Athos,  mox  Phoebus  ad  ortus 
Lustratd  dejectus  humo,  Lunaeque  senectus 
Et  reparatus  honos :  hinc  signa  [Deorum]  effiisa  per  orbem. 

"  When  from  high  heaven 
The  vivid  lightnings  fell,  and  the  scathed  wallf 
And  stricken  mountains  flamed ;  or  when  at  dawn 
The  rising  sun  athwart  the  glistering  glade 
Shot  forth  his  beams,  or  the  moon  waxed  and  waned 
Then  were  the  statues  of  the  gods  diffused 
Over  the  world." 

Those  who  supposed  religion  in  this  way  to  be  the  product  of  fear  no  doubt  thought 
that  God  appeared  to  mankind  a  terrific  Being,  from  whom  there  was  more  to  be  feared 
than  hoped.  These  opinions  are  intimately  allied  to  each  other,  and  I  think  it  very 
possible  that  an  individual  hostile  to  religion  and  to  God,  might  unite  and  associate 
both.  Yet  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded  together,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  one 
may  be  retained  while  the  other  is  rejected,  and  the  same  consequences  do  not  alike 
follow  both.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  Wish  not  to  impose  laws  on  any,  but  to 
allow  each  one  to  enjoy  his  own  liberty,  yet  I  think  that  in  all  disputations  respecting 
truth,  and  especiJilly  in  all  controversies  having  reference  to  religion,  it  is  of  primary 
importance  distinctly  to  explain  the  ideas  in  question,  and  not  inadvertently  to  con- 
found things  that  are  to  some  extent  allied  with  each  other.  Some  arguments  go  to 
demonstrate  the  folly  and  emptiness  of  both  these  views,  while  others  only  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  one.  I.  First  of  all,  these  disputants  beg  the  question  at  issue, 
which  no  one  will  deny  to  be  a  capital  error.  The  question  is,  whether  there  is  a  God 
or  not  ?  But  they  proceed  in  the  controversy,  as  if  all  doubt  on  this  point  were  done 
away  with,  and  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom  that  there  is  no  God.  For  th^ 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  our  opinion  or  error,  as  they  call  it ;  but  how  could  they  do 
this,  unless  they  had  taken  for  granted  the  non-existence  of  the  Deity.  Those  who 
wbh  to  conduct  a  disputation  with  rationality  and  order,  and  to  detract  from  the 
anthority  of  any  opinion,  ought  first  by  proper  reasoning  to  show  the  trifling  and  fiilse 
nature  of  the  doctrine  to  which  they  are  opposed.    If  6aa  were  done,  no  one  could 
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now  to  the  second.  That  it  proceeded  from  the  ignonmoe  of 
causes  also,  or  men's  want  of  philosophy ;  they  being  prone^  by 
reason  of  their  innate  curiosity,  where  they  find  no  causes  to 

properly  hinder  them  from  examining  into  the  cames  and  origin  of  error.  Bnt  mtbentieil 
oppoAers  of  religion  first  of  all  omit  all  this,  and  take  for  granted  that  the  onljr  tinag 
they  have  to  do,  is  to  unfold  the  causea  of  what  they  please  to  caU  an  error;  m  if  no 
doubt  whaterer  remained  in  reference  to  the  mam  point  in  diapnte.  Ingenioiis  diipih 
tants  truly  !  who  like  unskilful  physicians  begin  to  inquire  into  the  canaea  and  core  of 
a  diseose/before  they  know  whether  the  disease  be  actually  present  or  not,  II.  If  they 
should  deny  that  they  are  chargeable  with  this  fiiult,  and  seriouslj  wish  to  have  vhait 
they  say  respecting  the  origin  of  religion  being  traceable  to  the  timidity  of  mankind, 
reckoned  among  arguments  against  religion  and  a  Deity,  they  will  be  inTolved  in  attill 
more  flagrant  error.  This  then  would  be  the  state  of  the  argument : — Whatever  pro- 
ceeds from  fear  is  false ;  religion  hence  originates ;  therefore  it  is  a  vulgar  error.  It 
will  be  proper  then  for  them  to  prove  the  minor  proposition  of  this  syllogism,  and  to 
show  that  religion  is  the  offspring  of  foar.  Doubtless  they  will  produce  this  newspcciei 
of  aigumentation : — whatever  always  has  united  to  it  any  degree  of  fenr  arises  from 
fear;  but  fear  b  always  united  with  religion ;  therefore,  religion  proceeds  from  feu. 
Let  us  imitate  this  acute  method.  Atheists  wish  to  persuade  us  that  their  minds  enjoy 
an  ethereal  serenity  and  peace,  free  from  all  sublunary  disturbance ;  and  that  they  hare 
parted  company  with  religion  only  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a  gladsoibe  freedom  from 
all  kind  of  terror.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Proceedibg 
then  from  this  beginning,  we  will  argue  as  follows :  Whatever  is  united  with  perpetual 
gratification  and  volui)tuous  pleasure  arises  from  a  love  of  gratification  and 
pleasure ;  atheism  is  always  accom}vinied  by  gmtification  ;  therefore,  atheism 
IS  entirely  produced,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  a  fondness  for  pleasure.  But 
atheists  either  do  not  or  will  not  perceive  that  this  argument  of  which  they  are  so 
enamoured  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  f(»llowing  most  fragile  one  : — Whatever 
may  possibly  seem  to  have  originated  from  any  passion  of  the  mind,  must  necessarily 
have  had  such  an  origin  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  may  in  any  way  be  traced  to 
any  weakness  of  our  minds,  m\i»t  necessarily  have  thence  originated.  Does  any  one 
fimcy  thnt  religion  originated  in  fear  ?  Oh  !  then,  that  was  certainly  its  origin.  There 
is  nothing  so  well  attested,  certain,  and  evident,  that  it  cannot  be  oppugned  and  re- 
jected, if  tins  mctho<l  of  rejisoning  1x5  correct.  Who  will  deny  the  existence  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Cssar  ?  Yet  by  the  same  method  it  will  be  easv  to 
place  the  lives  of  these  heroes  among  fabulous  narratives.  For  I  would  argue  thus: — 
There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  certain  fondness  for  the  construction  of  unheard  of  fic- 
tions ;  whatever  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  this  propensity,  must  have  proceeded 
from  it ;  the  histories  of  Caesar  and  Alexander,  being  full  of  unusual  and  wonderful 
events,  may  l)e  referred  to  this  inclination  of  our  minds;  therefore,  these  histones 
have  been  devised  by  ccrUiin  individuals  under  the  influence  of  an  undetinable  love  for 
the  singular  and  the  marvellous.  We  must  lay  aside  all  the  principles  of  reasoning 
handed  down  from  wi.se  and  great  men,  and  seek  new  laws  of  logic  from  the  foes  of 
religion  and  of  God,  if  such  conclusions  as  these  be  allowed  any  grade  above  folly  and 
contempt.  HI.  What,  afler  nil,  is  the  gmnd  bojist  of  Atheists?  Demonstration? 
Conclusions  from  principles  neither  doubtful  nor  obscure?  They  themselves  will  not 
assert  so  much.  It  is  the  mere  guess  and  conjecture  of  men  who  would  rather  admit 
any  thing  than  the  beina;  of  a  God.  First  of  all  they  lay  down  this  principle :  there 
is  no  God,  therefore  there  is  no  religion.  Afterwards  they  suspect  they  ought  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  religion ;  and  hince  they  see  a  great  part  of  mankind  under  the 
influence  of  fi»ar,  they  think  they  have  done  a  great  thing  in  gravely  affirming  tliat  this 
fear  is  the  cause  of  religion.  So  great  nn  advantage  is  it  to  be  possessed  of  wisdom, 
and  not  to  flit  about  like  shadows  !  But  in  a  matter  of  such  momeiTt  as  arc  all  dis- 
cussions respecting  God  and  religion,  what  wise  and  rational  man  would  trust  to  suspi- 
cions, guesses,  and  conjectures,  the  deceitful  nature  of  which  is  taught  us  by  daily 
experience  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  a  j>er8<m  were  told  that  the  whole  town  in  which  he 
resided  was  on  fire,  and  that  the  conflagmtion  was  rapidly  approaching  his  own  house; 
let  us  imagine  thnt  not  one  or  even  ten  persons,  but  all  the  people,  with  few  excep- 
tions, affirmed  the  truth  of  this;  what  kind  of  person  should  we  l^ink  him  to  be,  if  he 
paid  no  attention  to  this  pubUc  announcement,  and  conjectured  that  all  this  auppoeition 
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make  or  feign  them;  and  from  their  fear  in  the  absence  of 
natural  and  necessary  causes,  to  imagine  supernatural  and  divine ; 
this  also  affording  them  a  handsome  cover  and  pretext  for  their 

of  a  conflagration  aroee  only  from  a  panic  fear  and  fright  ?  But  such  is  the  conduct 
of  those  whom  we  are  now  opposing.  The  whole  human  race,  with  few  exceptions, 
(and  those  biassed  by  interest  against  a  Deity,)  declare  that  there  is  a  Grod,  and  that 
he  ought  to  be  approached  with  reverence,  and  worshipped  with  devotion.  But  the 
small  minority,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  quite  sufficient  for  them  to  suspect  that  this 
opinion  is  the  result  only  of  the  fear  which  is  natural  to  mankind.  IV.  If  religion 
and  the  belief  of  a  God  arose  from  fear,  those,  (ns  many  we  know  there  are)  who 
have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  great  and  dauntless  minds,  so  as  not  to  dread  im- 
prisonment or  death,  or  what  to  other  men  appears  sad  and  wretched,  would  have  no 
religion  and  no  idea  of  a  God.  But  in  these  boldest  of  mankind,  there  is  often  more 
piety  and  religion  to  be  seen  than  in  the  timid  and  fearful.  Wicked  men  themselves, 
whom,  as  Lucretius  says,  lib.  3.  verse  1030, 

**  Nor  prisons,  nor  the  dreadful  precipice. 
Nor  stripes,  nor  executioner,  nor  rack, 
Nor  boiUng  pitch,  nor  iron  heated  red, 
Nor  flaming  torches  can  alfright,^ 

though  they  would  £Eun  extirpate  all  belief  of  a  supreme  Deity  from  their  minds,  can 
by  no  means  accomplish  this.  If  fear  be  the  cause  of  our  worshipping  God,  whence 
did  these  get  their  religious  feelings  ?  While,  on  the  contrary,  men  immersed  in 
pleasure,  who  tremble  at  the  very  shadow  of  approaching  evil,  ofl^n  persuade  them- 
selves there  is  no  God.  If  fear  be  the  parent  of  devotion,  why  are  these  without 
devotion,  who  thus  superabound  in  fear  ? 

We  now  come  more  particularly  to  those  who  hold  that  the  fear  of  losing  their  pos- 
sessions prompted  men  to  imagine  to  themselves  a  great  God,  under  whose  power  and 
goodness  they  might  live  in  safety.  But  these  give  no  explanation  of  what  they  mean, 
and  do  not  give  even  a  moderately  probable  reason  of  the  matter  in  question.  Their 
series  of  arguments  is. as  follows: — Mankind  are  fearful  of  losing  by  some  casualty 
their  goods  and  possessions ;  hence  they  wish  that  there  were  some  being  that  could 
defend  their  interests  against  all  the  assaults  of  adverse  fortune;  what  is  earnestly 
desired  is  easily  believed  to  exist ;  therefore  mankind,  being  very  anxious  that  there 
should  be  such  a  being  as  God,  have  incautiously  persuaded  themselves  that  such  is  the 
case.  Ingenious  and  acute,  certainly  I  I  will  not  indeed,  deny  that  there  are  some 
men  so  irrational  as  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  existence  of  what  they  very  much 
desire.  But,  in  the  first  place,  these  are  very  few,  indeed,  none  but  those  to  whom 
tnay  be  with  propriety  applied  those  lines  of  Catullus : — 

Non  est  sana  puella :  ne  n^te 
Qualis  sit :  solet  ea  imaginosum) 
Pati  aliquid. 

''  The  girl's  not  sane — it  matters  not  to  ask 
What  she  may  be  ;  she  often  suffers  thus 
From  freaks  of  &ncy." 

But  who  can  believe  that  a  small  number  of  foolish  persons  have  exercised  such  an 
influence  on  the  human  race  as  that  all,  learned  and  unlearned,  sane  and  insane,  wise 
and  stupid,  have  taken  up  their  absurd  opinions,  and  that  the  authority  of  a  few  sim- 
pletons has  thus  had  greater  power  in  the  world  than  right  reason  ?  Secondly,  how 
comes  it  that  those  who  feel  the  utmost  confidence,  and  fear  nothing  less  than  the  ruin 
of  their  fortunes,  those  who  are  free  from  all  depression  and  disorder  of  the  mind« 
those  whose  very  hands,  as  the  comic  poet  says,  have  eyes,  and  who  believe  nothing 
but  what  they  see,  should  yet  be  influenced  by  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  towards 
God? 

I  Nor  is  the  second  opinion  we  have  mentioned  above  any  wiser  than  the  first.  This 
supposes  that  mankind,  being  terrified  by  natural  phenomena,  and  ignorant  of  the 
causes  which  'gave  rise  to  them,  feigned  to  themselves  an  almighty  Deity  dwelling 
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i^noranc^ :  for  which  cause  these  Atheists  stick  not  to  affirm  of 
God  ^Vhui<Thty,  what  some  philosophers  do  of  occult  qualities, 
that  he  is  but  perfugiuin  ct  asylum  ignorantise,  "  a  refuge  and 
shelter  for  nicn^s  ignorance;*'  tliat  is,  in  plain  and  downiigfat 
language,  "  the  mere  sanctuaiy  of  fools.** 

And  these  two  things  are  here  commonly  Joined  together  by 
these  Atheists  both  "  fear,"  and  **  ignorance  of  causes,"  as  whidi 
jointly  concur  in  the  production  of  theism ;  because,  as  the  fear 
of  children  raises  up  bugbears,  especially  in  the  dark,  so  do  they 
suppose  in  like  manner  the  fear  of  men,  in  the  darkness  of  their 
ignorance  of  causes  especially,  to  raise  up  the  mormo,  spectre, 
or  phantasm  of  a  God ;  which  is  thus  intimated  by  the  Epi- 
curean poet:* 

Omoia  cccis 
In  tenebris  metaunt 

And  accordingly  Democritus*  gave  this  account  of  the  original 

licyond  the  c1nu(l9,  whom  they  suppoectl  to  he  the  efficient  cause  of  all  natural  eyents. 
There  In  intlevnl  no  renson  why  we  should  deny  that  thia  fear,  arising  from  ignorance, 
h;u»  occasionally  )kim\  the  wmrce  of  many  8Ui>erstitions  and  errors  ;  for  to  pass  by 
ot*icr  particulars,  it  is  well  known  how  much  dismay  and  perverted  demotion  eclipses  of 
the  t4un  and  moon  have  pr<Mluco<I  among  certain  barharous  tribes.  But  to  suppose 
that  nil  rolii^i'*')  and  K-iicf  of  a  (iod  has  hail  its  origin  in  fear  of  this  kind,  is,  I  think, 
as  c<»rrict  as  to  think  that  iK-cause  s<"»me  indiviiluals,  under  the  influence  of  sudden  fear, 
have  fall«'n  into  a  fev<"-,  therefore  all  diseases  have  proceetled  only  fn>m  fear,  and  that 
no  (»nc  is*  e\er  ill,  exci*i»t  thnm;^h  the  intlucmv  of  f«ir.  The  opinion  under  review  is, 
in  the  tir>t  place,  reptiguant  to  rcns4)n  ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  all  mankind  should 
unaiiiiMOu>ly  hav«'  adopted  an  «>pinion  proceeding  from  none  but  ignorant,  inexperienced, 
and  timid  imlividuals.  Si'condly,  this  opinion  is  contrary  to  ex}H'rience;  for  thi*  belief 
of  a  Ciml  remains  after  the  iijnorance  of  causes  is  in  preat  jKirt  done  away  with,  and 
most  men  are  njuch  In-tter  tauu'ht  and  instructetl  respecting  the  true  resisons  of  natural 
events.  And.  to  ji;lss  over  many  other  considenitions,  what,  pray,  is  the  rea.^>n  why 
those  who  h.ivc  m(»^t  diliuently  ixamined  into  the  causes  and  origins  of  things,  not  only 
continue  in  the  opini-»n  common  nnj'»rig  mankind,  hut  are  by  tl)is  very  investi^tion 
more  strongly  impelled  and  urj;e<l  to  the  worship  of  God  ?  We  are  told  that  Anaxa- 
gonis  sjH'Mt  •*<>  intich  time  in  the  diiwover}'  of  the  causes  of  created  things  as  even  to 
incur  the  r«.  prehensi)n  of  Socrate*^,  on  account  of  hi*  indufrtry  in  this  way,  which  great 
p.hii«»f*oj)her  w;:s  otf'ent'nl  at  his*  always  betaking  himsilr  to  aerial,  ethereal,  and  aqueous 
principles  in  accountin;;  fi-r  any  phenomenon.  See  IMuto's  Thardon,  p.  31*3.  And  yet 
this  s;ime  Anaxaj;or.t»  did  not  doubt  tlie  existence  of  an  cterual  and  almighty  mind,  by 
whose  will  and  wistlum  all  things  were  at  first  made  and  are  continually  ruletl.  Who, 
within  the  memory  ot  our  fathers,  more  caniesitly  invt^tigated  into  the  secret  recesses 
of  nature  than  Robert  Boyle,  that  illustrious  man  and  immortal  ornament  of  Great 
Hritain  ?  Who  in  our  own  iige  has  shown  greater  sagacity  in  the  invi^stigation  and 
disclosure  of  the  hidden  laws  of  nature  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  great  man  whose 
memory  will  never  die  so  long  as  liteniture  and  leaniing  shall  luive  any  honour  among 
mankind  ?  ]]ut  the  only  re>ult  of  his  study  and  labour  was  to  make  him  the  more 
closely  to  adhere  to  tlie  iK-iicf  of  a  Diity,  and  to  esteem  the  s])read  of  piety  and  leli- 
gion  as  of  primary  importance;  he  Inith  hiniself  directed  his  own  thoughts  and  eiforta, 
and  ta\i;;lit  his  followers  to  direct  theirs,  against  the  madness  of  those  who  deny  the 
being  rif  ji  (lod. 

*  Lucrit.  lib.  '2.  Vi-r.  .'4.  .'>5,  p. '273.  tom.  1.  But  tljese  words  are  not  applied  by 
Lucretius  (as  Dr.  C'udwurth  seems  to  intimate)  to  the  believers  in  a  Lk'ity,  but  to  the 
children  whom  the  poet  here  vainly  ima^i'ii^the  professors  of  religion  to  resemble. 

•  Steph.  Toe.  Pliil.  153.  ex  Sexto.  [Vide  Sextum  Empir.  lib.  8.  advenu  Muthemat 
sect.  24.  p.  5.'>4.] 
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of  theism  or  religion :  *0pc5vTcc  ra  iv  roig  furnopotc  ira^-iifiara 
oi  iraXaiol  tmv  avOpwwwvy  Ka^airap  (ipovrag^  koX  aarpaTragy  Koi 
Ktpavvobgy  riXiov  re  Koi  o-cX^vtjc  6»cX£/i//£«c>  iStifiarovvrOy  ^covc 
olofxivot  TovTwv  airlovg,  "  That  when,  in  old  times,  men  ob- 
served strange  and  affrightful  things  in  the  meteors  and  in  the 
heaven,  as  thunder,  lightning,  thunderbolts,  and  eclipses,  they 
not  knowing  the  causes  thereof,  and  being  terrified  thereby,  pre- 
sently imputed  them  to  the  gods."  And  Epicurus  declares  this 
to  have  been  the  reason  why  he  took  such  great  pains  in  the 
study  of  physiology,  that,  by  finding  out  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary causes  of  things,  he  might  be  able  to  free  both  himself  and 
others  from  the  terror  of  a  God,  which  would  otherwise  invade 
and  assault  them;  the  importunity  of  men's  minds,  whenever 
they  are  at  a  loss  for  natural  causes,  ur^ng  them  so  much  with 
the  fear,  suspicion,  and  jealousy  of  a  Deity. 

Wherefore  the  Atheists  thus  dabbling  in  physiology,  and 
finding  out,  as  they  conceive,  material  and  mechanical  causes  for 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  especially  for  such  of 
them  as  the  unskilful  vulgar  sometimes  impute  to  God  himself^ 
when  they  can  prove  eclipses  (for  example)  to  be  no  miracles, 
and  render  it  probable,  that  thunder  is  not  the  voice  of  God 
Almighty  himself,  as  it  were  roaring  above  in  the  heavens, 
merely  to  affright  and  amaze  poor  mortals,  and  make  them  quake 
and  tremble ;  and  that  thunderbolts  are  not  there  fiung  by  his 
own  hands,  as  the  direful  messengers  of  his  wrath  and  dis- 
pleasure ;  they  presently  conclude  triumphantly  thereupon,  con- 
cerning nature  or  matter,  that  it  doth 

Ipsa  8U&  per  se  sponte  omnia  Dis  agere  expera,' 

"  Do  all  things  alone  of  itself  without  a  God."  But  we  shall 
here  make  it  appear  in  a  few  instances,  as  briefly  as  we  may, 
that  philosophy,  and  the  true  knowledge  of  causes,  leads  to  God ; 
and  that  atheism  is  nothing  but  ignorance  of  causes  and  of  phi- 
losophy. 

For  first,  no  Atheist,  who  derives  all  from  senseless  atoms,  or 
matter,  is  able  to  assign  any  cause  at  all  of  himself,  or  give  any 
true  account  of  the  original  of  his  own  soul  or  mind,  it  being 
utterly  inconceivable  and  impossible,  that  soul  and  mind,  sense, 
reason  and  understanding,  should  ever  arise  from  irrational  and 
senseless  matter,  however  modified;  or  result  from  atoms, 
devoid  of  all  manner  of  qualities,  that  is,  from  mere  magnitude, 
figure,  site,  and  motion  of  parts :  For  though  it  be  indeed  absurd 
to  say  (as  these  Atheists  allege)  that  "  laughing  and  crying 
things  "  are  made  out  of  "  laughing  and  crying  principles," 

«  Lucrelius,  lib.  2.  fer.  1091.  p.  450. 
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£t  ridere  potest  non  ex  ridentSn*  fiictOB  f 

yet  does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  sensitiye  and  radonal  beings 
might  result  from  a  composition  of  irratiozial  and  senseless 
atoms;  which,  according  to  the  democratic  hypothecs,  have 
nothing  in  them  but  magnitude,  figure,  site  and  motion,  or  rest, 
because  ^'lau^hin^**  and  "  crying*^  are  motions,  which  result 
from  the  mechanism  of  human  bodies,  in  such  a  manner  orga- 
nized; but  "sense"  and  ''understanding"  are  neither  local 
motion,  nor  mechanism.  And  the  case  wul  be  the  very  same, 
both  in  the  Anaximandrian  or  Hylopathian,  and  in  the  Stratonic 
or  Hylozoic  atheism ;  because  **  sense"  and  **  conscious  under- 
standing" could  no  more  result,  either  from  those  qualities  of 
heat  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  contempered  together;  or  from 
the  mere  organization  of  inanimate  and  senseless  matter,  than  it 
oould  from  the 

Concuniu,  motus,  ordo,  pomtura,  figum,^ 

of  atoms  devoid  of  all  manner  of  qualities.  Had  there  been 
once  nothing  but  senseless  matter,  fortuitously  moved,  there 
could  never  have  emerged  into  being  any  soul  or  mind,  sense  or 
understanding;  because  no  effect  can  possibly  transcend  the 
perfection  of  its  cause.  Wherefore  Atheists  supposing  them- 
selves, and  all  souls  and  minds,  to  have  sprung  from  stupid  and 
senseless  matter,  and  all  that  wisdom  which  is  any  where  in  the 
world,  both  political  and  philosophical,  to  be  the  result  of  mere 
fortune  and  chance,  must  needs  be  concluded  to  be  grossly  igno* 
rant  of  causes ;  which  had  they  not  been,  they  could  never  have 
been  Atheists.  So  that  ignorance  of  causes  is  the  seed,  not  of 
theism,  but  of  atheism ;  true  philosophy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  ourselves,  leading  necessarily  to  a  Deity. 

Again,  Atheists  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  motion  in  bodies 
also ;  by  which  notwithstanding  they  suppose  all  things  to  be 
done ;  that  is,  they  are  never  able  to  solve  this  phenomenon,  so 
long  as  they  are  Atheists,  and  acknowledge  no  other  substance 
besides  matter  or  body.  For  first,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that 
motion  is  not  essential  to  all  body  as  such,  because  then  no  par^ 
tides  of  matter  could  ever  rest ;  and  consequently  there  could 
have  been  no  generation,  nor  no  such  mundane  system  produced 
as  this  is,  which  requires  a  certain  proportionate  commixture  of 
motion  and  rest;  no  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  earth,  nor  bodies  of 
animals ;  since  there  could  be  no  coherent  consistency  of  any 
thing,  when  all  things  fluttered  and  were  in  continual  separation 

•  Lucretius,  lib.  2.  ver.  985.  p.  432.     Some  MSS.  tor  /actus  read  aptus ;  but  the 
sense  is  nearly  the  same. 

*  Lucretius,  lib.  1.  ver.  686.  p.  171. 
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and  divulsion  from  one  another.  Agun,  it  is  certain  likewiBe, 
that  matter  or  body,  as  such,  hath  no  power  of  moving  itself 
freely  or  spontaneously  neither,  by  will  or  appetite ;  both  because 
the  same  inconvenience  would  from  hence  ensue  likewise,  and 
because  the  phenomena  or  appearances  do  plainly  evince  the  con- 
trary. And  as  for  that  prodigiously  absurd  paradox  of  some 
few  hylozoic  Atheists,  that  all  matter  as  such,  and  therefore 
every  smallest  particle  thereof,  hath  not  only  life  essentially 
belonging  to  it,  but  also  perfect  wisdom  and  knowledge,  together 
with  appetite,  and  self-moving  power,  though  without  animal 
sense  or  consciousness:  this,  I  say,  will  be  elsewhere  in  due 
place  fiirther  confuted.  But  the  generality  of  the  ancient 
Atheists,  that  is,  the  Anaximandrians  and  Democritios  attributed 
no  manner  of  life  to  matter  as  such ;  and  therefore  could  ascribe 
no  voluntary  or  spontaneous  motion  to  the  same,  but  fortuitovB 
only ;  according  to  that  of  the  Epicurean  poet^  already  cited : 

Nam  eerie  neque  contilio  primordia  renim 
Ordine  se  quaeque  atque  sagaci  mente  locarunt ; 
Nee,  quos  quseque  darent  motus,  pepigere  profecto.  ] 

Wherefore  these  Democritics,  as  Aristotle  somewhere^  intimates, 
were  able  to  assign  no  other  cause  of  motion  than  only  this, 
*'  That  one  body  moved  another  from  eternity  infinitely,"  so  that 
there  was  no  wputTov  KivoifVy  no  "  first  unmoved  mover,"  ever  to 
be  found ;  because  there  is  no  beginning,  nor  first  in  eternity. 
From  whence  probably,  that  doctrine  of  some  atheistic  Stoics  m 
Alex.  Aphrodisius  was  derived,  "  That  there  is  no  first  in  the 
rank  and  order  of  causes."^     In  the  footsteps  of  which  philo- 

»  Lib.  1.  Ter.  1020.  p.  239. 

*  Vide  Physic  lib.  8.  cap.  1 .  sect.  .3.  p.  796.  torn.  1.  opp.  et  sect.  27.  p.  579.  The 
first  of  these  passages  is  as  follows  :  'O^^roc  fikv  Airftpovg  KotrpLovQ  re  dvai  ^dtri, 
Kal  roite  i»kv  yiyvioBai,  tovq  ik  ^BtipeaOdi  rSiv  Kdfffiwv,  dti  faffiv  tlvai  Ktvriffiv, 
"  As  many  as  say  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  and  that  some  worlds  come 
into  existence  and  others  perish,  say  that  motion  always  exists.*'  Here  most  likely 
the  followers  of  Democritus  are  alluded  to.  The  latter  is  clearer  and  more  to  the 
purpose;  since  mention  is  there  expressly  made  of  Democritus,  and  it  is  said  that  no 
other  cause  of  motion  is  assigned  by  him  than  that  it  always  was  so.  For  after 
Aristotle  had  said  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  give  no  other  reason  and 
cause  for  natural  phenomena  than  this,  5rc  Atl  fj  Iffriv  oi^cMC*  h  ytverac,  **  that  it 
always  was  or  existed  so,'^  he  immediately  afterwards  adds  that  this  was  the  custom  of 
Democritus:  £<£  3  Atifi6Kpiroc  ivdyii  rdc  Vipl  f^itntac  alrlac,  ore  o^rut  Kai  rb 
Trp&rtpov  lyivtTo*  rov  dt  dti  ovk  i^ioX  dpx^v  ?i|reTv,  **  To  which  (principle) 
Democritus  refers  natural  causes,  as  that  it  was  so  at  first  ;  but  that  the  beginning  of 
eternity  was  not  to  be  sought  alter." 

.'  Alex.  Aph.  Lib.  de  Fato,  p.  [Sect.  26.  p.  118.  edit  Lond.]  0*c  Itrrt  H  tear 
airoi^c  ^v  Toic  alrioiQ  rb  irpStTov,  "  But  there  is  not,  according  to  them,  any  first 
among  causes."  But  this  is  not  said  by  this  Alexander  concerning  a  certain  kind  of 
Stoics,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  thinks,  that  were  more  prone  to  impiety  than  others  of  the 
same  sect,  but  respecting  the  whole  of  that  school.  It  is  not  however  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this  opinion,  which  I  think  is  correctly 
attributed  to  the  Stoics. 
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sopbers  a  modern  writer  seemeth  to  have  trodden,  when  declarii^ 
himself  after  this  manner  :^  Si  quis  ab  effectu  quocunque,  ad  cau- 
sam  ejus  immediatam,  atque  inde  ad  remotiorem^  ac  sic  perpetud 
ratiociniatione  ascenderit^  non  tamen  in  sternum  proc^dere 
poterit,  sed  defatigatus  aliquando  deficiet,  *^  If  any  one  will 
mm  whatsoever  effect  ascend  upward  to  its  immediate  cause, 
and  from  thence  to  a  remoter,  and  so  onwards  perpetually,  in  his 
ratiocination,  yet  shall  he  never  he  able  to  hold  on  through  all 
eternity ;  but  at  length,  being  quite  tired  out  with  his  journey, 
be  forced  to  desist,  or  give  over."  Which  seems  to  be  all  one, 
as  if  he  should  have  said,  one  thing  moved  or  caused  another 
infinitely  from  eternity,  in  which  there  being  no  beginning,  there 
is  consequently  no  first  mover  or  cause  to  be  reached  unto.  But 
this  infinite  progress  of  these  Democrities,  in  the  order  of  causes, 
and  their  shifting  off  the  cause  of  motion,  from  one  thin^  to 
another,  without  end  or  beginning,  was  rightly  understood  by 
Aristotle,^  to  be  indeed  the  assigning  of  no  cause  of  motion  at 
all :  Etc  aiTBipov  eltriv^  et  fifi  ti  itrrai  Kara  (ftvmv  K£voi;v  Trpunov, 
"  They  acknowledging  (saith  he)  no  first  mover  according  to 
nature,  must  needs  make  an  idle  progress  infinitely ;"  that  is,  in 
the  language  of  this  philosopher,  assign  no  cause  at  all  of  motion. 
Epicurus  therefore,  to  mend  the  matter,  though  according  to  the 
pnnciples  of  the  atomic  physiolo^,  he  discarded  all  other 
qualities,  yet  did  he  notwithstanding  admit  this  one  qua£ty  of 
gravity  or  ponderosity  in  atoms,  pressing  them  continually  down- 
wards in  infinite  space.  In  which,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  nor  unphilosophical  than  to  make  upwards  and  down- 
wards in  infinite  space,  or  a  gravity  tending  to  no  centre,  nor 
place  of  rest ;  so  did  he  not  assign  any  cause  of  motion  neither, 
but  only  in  effect  affirm,  the  atoms  therefore  to  tend  downwards, 
because  they  did  so;  a  quality  of  gravity  signifying  only  an 
endeavour  to  tend  downwards,  but  why  or  wherefore  nobody 
knows.  And  it  is  all  one,  as  if  Epicurus  should  have  said,  that 
atoms  moved  downwards  by  an  occult  quality,  he  either  betaking 
himself  to  this  as  an  asylum,  a  sanctuary  or  refuge  for  his  igno- 
rance ;  or  else  indeed  more  absurdly,  making  his  very  ignorance 
itself  (dis<xuiscd  under  that  name  of  a  quality)  to  be  the  cause  of 
motion.  Thus  the  Atheists  universally  either  assigned  no  cause 
at  all  for  motion,  as  the  Anaximandrians  and  Democrities ;  or 
else  no  true  one,  as  the  Hylozoists ;  when,  to  avoid  incorporeal 
substance,  they  would  venture  to  attribute  perfect  understanding, 

•  Ilobbes,  Elem.  Philosoph.  part  4.  cap.  26,  p.  204.  I  cannot  however  but  say  that 
our  author  seems  to  me  to  have  given  mure  loose  to  his  suspicions  than  is  proper,  in 
exphiining  the  meaning  of  this  passage.  Certainly  the  woi^s,  taken  in  their  proper 
sense,  do  not  give  the  sense  expressed  by  him ;  nor  can  I  percei?e  what  connexion 
they  have  with  the  doctrine  of  Democritus  respecting  motion.  To  aay  the  truth,  these 
Woids  rather  seem  to  oppose  the  view  of  Democritus. 

*  Physic.  Auscultat.  lib.  7.  cap.  2.  p.  865.  tom.  I.  opp. 
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appetite  or  will,  and  self-moYing  power  to  all  senseless  matter 
whatsoever.  But  since  it  appears  plainly,  that  matter  or  body 
cannot  move  itself,  either  the  motion  of  all  bodies  must  have  no 
manner  of  cause,  or  else  must  there  of  necessity  be  some  other 
substance  besides  body,  such  as  is  self-active  and  hylarchicalnor 
hath  a  natural  power  of  ruling  over  matter.  Upon  which  latter 
account  Plato  rightly  determined,  that  cogitation,  which  is  self- 
activity  or  autokinesy,  was  in  order  of  nature,  before  the  local 
motion  of  body,  which  is  heterokinesy.  Though  motion  con- 
sidered passively  in  bodies,  or  taken  for  their  translation,  or 
change  of  distance  and  place,  be  indeed  a  corporeal  thing,  or  a 
ikiode  of  those  bodies  themselves  moving;  yet,  as  it  is  considered 
actively  for  the  vis  movcns,  that  "  active  force,"  which  causes 
this  translation,  or  change  of  place,  so  is  it  an  incorporeal  thing ; 
the  energy  of  a  sefU-active  substance  upon  that  sluggish  matter 
or  body,  which  cannot  at  all  move  itself.  Wherewre  in  the 
bodies  of  animals,  the  true  and  proper  cause  of  motion,  or  the 
determination  thereof  at  least,  is  not  the  matter  itself  organized, 
but  the  soul  either  as  cogitative,  or  plasticly  self-active,  vitally 
united  thereunto,  and  naturally  ruling  over  it.  But  in  the  whole 
world  it  is  either  God  himself,  originally  impressing  a  certain 
quantity  of  motion  upon  the  matter  of  the  universe,  and  con- 
stantly conserving  the  same,  according  to  that  of  the  scripture,* 
"  In  him  we  live  and  move"  (which  seems  to  have  been  the 
sense  also  of  that  noble  Agrigentine  poet  and  philosopher,*^  when 
he  described  God  to  be  only  "  a  pure  or  holy  mind,  that  with  swift 
thoughts  agitates  the  whole  world") ;  or  else  it  is  instrumentally 
an  inferior  created  spirit,  soul,  or  life  of  nature ;  that  is,  a  sub- 
ordinate hylarchical  principle,  which  hath  a  power  of  moving 
matter  regularly,  according  to  the  direction  of  a  superior  perfect 
mind.  And  thus  do  we  see  again,  that  ignorance  of  causes  is 
the  seed  of  atheism,'^  and  not  of  theism ;  no  Atheists  being  able 
to  assign  a  true  cause  of  motion,  the  knowledge  whereof  plainly 
leadeth  to  a  God. 

•  Actsxvii.28. 

'^  Empedocles,  cujua  versus  duos  vide  apud  Ammonium,  Comm.  in  Librum  Arlstot. 
wtpVUp/juvtiag,  p.  107.  Edit.  Aldinae. 

'AXXd  0pi)v  Upr^  Kai  dOiff^aroQ  inXiro  uovvov 
^povriffi  Kofffiov  avavra  KarataiTovtra  boytriv* 

*^  The  candid  and  considerate  reader  will  perceive,  even  without  mj  pointing  it  out, 
that  these  words  are  not  to  be  too  closely  pressed,  but  are  to  be  taken  in  a  freer  sense. 
For,  properly  speaking,  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  things  is  not  the  producer  and 
parent  of  atheism.  For  who  was  ever  so  insane  as  to  reason  thus  : — There  is  no  God  ; 
for  the  causes  of  mundane  phenomena  are  to  us  obscure  and  unknown.  Our  author 
only  means  that  many  have  taken  occasion  to  deny  the  being  of  a  God,  because  they 
baTe  imagined  false  and  insufficient  causes  of  natural  phenomena.  Epicurus,  for 
instance,  denied  a  divine  Providence  because  he  had* heedlessly  persuaded  himself  that 
all  events  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  existence  and  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 
I  have  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  sometimes  discover 
in  an  author^  words,  which  are  susceptible  of  a  sufficiently  proper  and  satisfactory 
explanation,  matter  of  complaint  which  they  cannot  find  in  his  actual  meaning. 
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Furthennore^  those  Atheists  who  acknowledge  no  other  prin- 
ciple of  things  but  senseless  matter  fortuitously  moved,  must 
needs  be  ignorant  also  of  the  cause  of  that  grand  phenomenon, 
called  by  Aristotle  the  rh  eS  ical  icaX(i^»  **  the  well  and  fit  in 
nature  f*  that  is,  of  the  most  artificial  frame  of  the  whole  mun- 
dane system  in  eeneral,  and  of  the  bodies  of  animals  in  particular, 
together  with  uie  conspiring  harmony  of  alL     For  they  who 
belted  themselves  able  to  give  natmnd  causes  of  all  things 
whatsoever,  without  a  Grod,  can  give  no  other  cause  at  all  of  this 
phenomenon,  but  only  that  the  world  happened  by  chance  to  be 
thus  made  as  it  is.     Now,  they  who  make  fortune  and  chance  to 
be  the  only  cause  of  this  so  admirable  phenomenon,  the  most 
regular  and  artificial  frame  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  they 
eimer  make  the  mere  absence  and  want  of  a  cause  to  be  a  cause, 
fortune  and  chance  being  nothing  else  but  the  absence  or  want 
of  an  intending  cause ;  or  else  do  they  make  their  own  ignorance 
of  a  cause,  and  they  know  not  how,  to  be  a  cause;  as  the  author 
of  the  Leviathan^  interprets  the  meaning  hereof:  '*  Many  times 
(saith  he)  men  put  for  cause  of  natural  events  their  own  igno- 
rance, but  disguised  in  other  words;   as  when  they  say  that 
fortune  is  the  cause  of  things  contingent;   that  is  of  things 
whereof  they   know  no   cause.'*     Or  they   affirm,  against  ail 
reason,  one  contrary  to  be  the  cause  of  aqother,  as  confusion  to 
be  the  cause  of  order,  pulchritude,  and  harmony;  chance  and 
fortune,  to  be  the  cause  of  art  and  skill ;  folly  and  nonsense,  the 
cause  of  the  most  wise  and  regular  contrivance :  or,  lastly,  they 
deny  it  to  have  any  cause  at  all,  since  they  deny  an  intending 
cause,  and  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  other  cause  of  artificial- 
ness  and  conspiring  harmony,  than  mind  and  wisdom,  counsel 
and  contrivance. 

But  because  the  Atheists  here  make  some  pretences  for  this 
their  ignorance,  we  shall  not  conceal  any  of  them,  but  bring 
them  all  to  light ;  to  the  end  that  we  may  discover  their  weak- 
ness and  foolery.  First,  therefore,  they  pretend  that  the  world 
is  not  so  artificially  and  well  made,  but  that  it  might  have  been 
made  much  better,  and  that  there  are  many  faults  and  flaws  to 
be  found  therein ;  from  whence  they  would  infer  that  was  not 
made  by  a  God,  he  being  supposed  by  Theists  to  be  no  bungler, 
but  a  perfect  Mind,  or  a  Being  infinitely  good  and  wise,  who 
therefore  should  have  made  all  things  for  the  best. 

But  this  being  already  set  down  by  itself,  as  a  twelfth  atheistic 
objection  against  a  Deity,  we  must  reserve  the  confutation 
thereof  for  its  proper  place.  Only  we  shall  observe  thus  much 
here  by  the  way ;  that  those  Theists  of  later  times,  who,  either 
because  they  fancy  a  mere  arbitrary  Deity ;  or  because  their 

^  Cap.  1 1.  p.  53,  et  alias. 
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ffdth  in  a  divine  goodness  is  but  weak ;  or  because  they  judge  of 
thinps  according  to  their  own  private  appetites  and  selfish 
jMssions,  and  not  with  a  free  uncaptivated  universality  of  mind, 
and  an  impartial  regard  to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  or  because 
they  look  only  upon  the  present  scene  of  things,  and  take  not  in 
the  future  into  consideration,  nor  have  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  plot  of  the  divine  providence  together;  or,  lastly, 
because  we  mortals  do  all  stand  upon  too  low  a  ground  to  take  a 
commanding  view  and  prospect  upon  the  whole  frame  of  things; 
and  our  shallow  understandings  are  not  able  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  the  divine  wisdom,  nor  trace  all  the  methods  and 
designs  of  providence ;  grant  that  the  world  mijght  have  been 
made  much  better  than  now  it  is ;  which  indeed  is  all  one  as  to 
say  that  it  is  not  well  made :  these  neoteric  Christians  (I  say) 
seem  hereby  to  give  a  much  greater  advantage  to  the  Atheists 
than  the  Pagan  Theists  themselves  heretofore  did,  who  stood 
their  ground,  and  generously  maintained  against  them,  that 
Mind  being  the  maker  of  all  things,  and  not  fortune  or  chance, 
nor  arbitrary  self-will  and  irrational  humour  omnipotent,  the  to 
/3Ar£OTov,  that  which  is  absolutely  the  best  in  every  cdse,  so  far 
as  the  necessity  of  things  would  admit,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  good  of  the  whole,  was  the  measure  and  rule  both  of  nature 
and  providence.* 

Again,  the  atomic  Atheists  further  allege,  that  though  there 
be  many  things  in  the  world  which  serve  well  for  uses,  yet  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  therefore  they  were  made  intention- 
ally and  designedly  for  those  uses;  because  though  things 
happen  by  chance  to  be  so  or  so  made,  yet  may  they  serve  for 
something  or  other  afterward,  and  have  their  several  uses  con- 
sequent. Wherefore  all  the  things  of  nature  happened  (say  they) 
by  chance  to  be  so  made  as  they  are,  and  their  several  uses  not- 
withstanding were  consequent,  or  following  thereupon.  Thus 
the  Epicurean  poet  :* 

Nil  ided  natum  est  in  corpore,  ut  uti 
PoBsemufl,  sed  quod  natum  est,  id  procreat  usum. 

"  Nothing  in  man's  body  was  made  out  of  design  for  any  use ; 
but  all  the  several  parts  thereof,  happening  to  be  so  made  as 
they  are,  their  uses  were  consequent  tnereupon."  In  like  manner 
the  old  atheistic  philosophers  in  Aristotle  f  concluded :  Tovc 
oSrfvrac  iK  ovayicijc  avarclXat,  to\>c  fiiv  ifiTrpotrdlovg  o^etc,  iTrinj- 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  aimed  against  Des  Cartes  and  his  followers,  to 
whom  our  author  showed  very  little  fiirour.  For  he,  in  his  Principles  of  Philosophy, 
where  he  is  laying  open  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
places  of  his  works,  plainly  intimates  that  some  parts  of  the  univerBe  might  hare  been 
better  arranged. 

*  Lucretius,  lib.  4.  p.  367.  Lamb.     [Verses  882.  833.  p.  189.  yol.  27.] 
t  Phya.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.    [Page  475.  tom.  1.  opp.] 
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Scfotic  irpoc  TO  Siaipuvy  rohg  Si  yofi^tovc  wXarng,  teal  xi^v<rffiovc 
irpoQ  TO  XialvHv  riyv  rpo6i}v*  iwA  ov  ro6rov  cvcxa  ytvia^ms  oXXa 
<Tvijnra<nXv'  bfxolwg  Si  icai  irtpl  tUv  oXXciiv  fiipQ^Vf  iv  &nMC  Sokh 
vwapxHv  TO  iv^Kct  roi/,  '^That  the  former  teeth  were  made  by 
matenal  or  mechanical  neceasityy  thin  and  sharp,  by  means 
whereof  they  became  fit  for  catting ;  but  the  jaw-teeth  thidt 
and  broad,  whereby  they  became  useful  for  the  giinding  of  food. 
But  neither  of  them  were  intended  to  be  such,  for  the  sake  of 
these  uses,  but  happened  by  chance  only.  And  the  like  con- 
cerning all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  be  made 
for  ends."  Accordingly  the  same  Aristotle  represents  the  sense 
of  those  ancient  Atheists,  concerning  the  other  parts  of  the 
universe,  or  things  of  nature,  that  they  were  all  likewise  made 
such  by  the  necessity  of  material  (or  mechanical)  motions  undi- 
rected, and  yet  had  nevertheless  their  several  uses  consequent 
upon  this  their  accidental  structure.     Tt  kwXvu  rfiv  ^vatv  fiii 

€V€lca    TOO    TTOuTv,    /UTjS'    OTl    (HXtIOV^    oXX    SjaTTBOyU    6    ZjEVCy    0V\ 

Rirwg  Tov  alrov  aii^ijcrpy  iXX  c£  avdyxTjc;  &c.  "  Wliat  hinders  but 
that  nature  mi^ht  act  without  any  respect  to  ends  or  good  and 
better,  as  Jupiter,  or  the  heaven,  raineth  not  intentionally  to 
make  the  corn  grow,  but  from  necessity  ?  beaiuse  the  vapours, 
being  raised  up  into  the  middle  region,  and  there  refrigerated 
and  condensed,  must  needs  descend  down  again  in  the  ionn  of 
water.  But  this  happens  by  mere  chance,  and  without  any 
intention,  that  the  grain  is  made  to  grow  thereby  ;  as  the  con- 
trary sometimes  happens  by  the  excess  of  it."^ 

But  to  this  we  reply,  that  though  a  thing  that  happens  acci- 
dentally to  be  so  or  so  made,  may  afterwards,  notwithstanding, 
prove  often  seryiccablc  for  some  use  or  other ;  yet,  when  any 

•  Arihtotle,  however,  differently  from  what  our  author  here  asserts,  doe«  not  say  that 
certain  philosophers  of  his  time  reasoneil  in  this  way;  but  uses  the  words  as  if  drann 
from  his  own  cogitations.  It  is,  however,  very  likely  that  there  were  philosophers  in 
Aristotle^s  time  who  chose  to  reason  in  this  way ;  for  there*  were  men  in  tlmt  age  who 
denied  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  of  an  eternal  Deing  endued  with  infinite  wisdtmi  and 
goo<hK*ss.  For  whoever  are  so  imbecile  as  to  turn  the  efforts  of  their  minds  against  God 
himself,  must  necessarily  fHll  into  the  folly  of  removing  all  natural  distinctions,  and 
holding  that  nothing  is  made  and  created  by  determinate  design,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  things  have  happened  by  a  kind  of  natural  necessity.  Hence  Spinoza,  that 
ringleader  of  the  Atheists  in  the  last  century,  spared  no  jwiins  entirely  to  eradicate  from 
the  human  mind  the  opinion  which  supposes  that  God  does  or  has  done  any  thing 
with  a  definite  determination.  For  while  this  opinion  was  held  he  ea^ily  foresaw  that 
his  nefarious  philosophy  could  not  stand.  See  his  Ethica  Geometrico  More  Demon- 
Btmta,  part  1.  prop.  3(>.  pp.  3().  37,  where  he  proceeds  to  such  a  pitch  of  impudence 
and  folly  as  to  declare  that  this  opinion  "  annihilates  the  divine  perfections.*'  But 
since  Dr.  Cudworth  wrote,  so  many  respectable  authorities  have  placed  beyond  all 
controversy  the  wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in  his  wurks,  both  by  the  strongest  reason- 
ing and  clearest  experiments,  that  this  disgraceful  method  of  philosophizing  is  now 
completely  trampled  under  foot.  The  principal  of  tht'sc  authors  are  pointed  out  by 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  very  useful  book  entitled  Delectus  Argumentorum  et  Syllabus 
Scriptorum,  qui  Veritatem  Religionia  Christianae  asdcruenmt,  Hamb.  17*25.*4to.'cap.  7. 
p.  286.  &c.  and  in  other  places. 
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thing  consisteth  of  many  parts,  that  are  all  artificially  propor- 
tioned together,  and  with  much  curiosity  accommodated  one  to 
another,  any  one  of  which  parts  having  been  wanting,  or  other- 
wise in  the  least  placed  and  disposed  of,  would  have  rendered 
the  whole  altogether  inept  for  such  a  use ;  then  may  wc  well 
conclude  it  not  to  have  been  made  by  chance,  but  by  counsel 
and  design,  intentionally,  for  such  uses.  As  for  example,  the 
eye,  whose  structure  and  fabric  consisting  of  many  parts 
(humours  and  membranes)  is  so  artificially  composed,  no  reason- 
able person,  who  considers  the  whole  anatomy  thereof,  and  the 
curiosity  6f  its  structure,  can  think  otherwise  of  it,  but  that  it 
was  made  out  of  design  for  the  use  of  seeing ;  and  did  not  happen 
accidentally  to  be  so  made,  and  then  the  use  of  seeing  follow ; 
as  the  Epicurean  poet  would  fain  persuade  us  :* 

Lumina  nc  facias  oculorum  clora  creata, 
Prospiccre  ut  possimus, 

"You  are  by  all  means  to  take  heed  of  entertaining  that  so 
dangerous  opinion  (to  atheism)  that  eyes  were  made  for  the 
sake  of  seeing,  and  ears  for  the  sake  of  hearing."  But  for  a 
man  to  think,  that  not  only  eyes  Iiappened  to  be  so  made,  and 
the  use  of  seeing  unintended  followed ;  but  also,  that  in  all  the 
same  animals,  ears  happened  to  be  so  made  too,  aiid  the  use  of 
hearing  followed  them ;  and  a  mouth  and  tongue  happened  to  be 
80  maae  likewise,  and  the  use  of  eating,  and  (in  men)  of  speak- 
ing, was  also  accidentally  consequent  thereupon ;  and  feet  were 
in  the  same  animals  made  by  chance  too,  and  the  use  of  walking 
followed ;  and  hands  made  in  them  by  chance  also,  upon  which 
80  many  necessary  uses  depend ;  besides  innumerable  other 
parts  of  the  body,  both  similar  and  organical,  none  of  which 
could  have  been  wanting  without  rendering  the  whole  inept  or 
useless :  I  say,  to  think  that  all  these  things  should  happen  by 
chance  to  be  thus  made  in  every  one  and  tne  same  animal,  and 
not  designed  by  mind  or  counsel,  that  they  might  jointly  concur 
and  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  this  argues  the  greatest 
insensibility  of  mind  imaginable.  But  this  absurd  and  ridiculous 
conceit  hath  been  long  8mce  so  industriously  confuted,  and  the 
folly  thereof  so  fully  manifested  by  that  learned  pagan  philoso- 
pher and  physician,  G^en,  in  his  book  of  the  use  of  parts,  that 
it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  insist  any  more  upon  it.  ^ 

♦  Page  867.  Lamb.     [Lib.  4.  verse  823.  p.  136.] 

*  Vide  Lactant.  de  OpiBcio  Dei,  cap.  6.  p.  1003.  "  Epicurus,^  says  ho,  **  asserted 
that  the  eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  the  ears  for  hearing,  nor  the  feet  for  walk- 
ing, finoe  these  members  were  produced  before  there  was  any  necessity  for  seeing^ 
hearing,  and  walking;  but  that  the  uses  of  all  these  arose  from  the  organs  when 
produced.  I  fear  it  will  be  thought  as  foolish  to  refute  as  to  make  such  absurd  and 
ridici^ous  anertions  as  these;  but  it  is  permitted  sometimes  to  be  foolish  in  dealing 
with  a  fool,  leit  he  should  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.**    [Prov.  xz?i.  5.] 

VOL.  n.  Q  Q 
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Wherefore,  that  the  former  teeth  are  made  tlun  and  sharp, 
and  the  jaw-teeth  think  and  broad,  by  chance  only,  and  not  for 
use,  was  one  of  the  Democritic  dotages ;  as  also,  that  nothing  in 
the  clouds  and  meteors  was  intended  for  the  good  of  this  habit- 
able earth,  within  whose  atmosphere  they  are  contained,  but  all 
proceeded  from  material  and  mechanical  necessity.  Which  con- 
ceit though  Cartcsius  seems  to  have  written  his  whole  book  of 
meteors  in  favour  of,  he  beginning  it  with  the  derision  of  those 
who  ^'seat  God  in  the  clouds,  and  imagine  his  hands  to  be 
employed  in  opening  and  shutting  the  cloisters  of  the  winds,  in 
spnnking  the  flowers  with  dews,  and  thunder-striking  the  tops 
of  mountains ;"  and  closing  his  discouse  with  this  boast,  that  he 
had  now  made  it  manifest,  there  was  no  need  to  fly  to  miracles 
(that  is,  to  bring  in  a  god  upon  the  stage)  to  solve  those  pheno- 
mena ;  yet  were  it  easy  enough  to  demonstrate  the  defectiveness 
of  those  his  mechanical  undertakings  in  sundry  particulars,  and 
to  evince  that  all  those  things  could  not  be  carried  on  with  such 
constant  re^larity  by  mere  fortuitous  mechanism,  without  any 
superior  pnnciple  to  guide  and  steer  them.  Nevertheless,  we 
acknowledge  that  God  and  nature  do  things  every  where  in  the 
most  frugal  and  compendious  way,  and  with  the  least  operoseness; 
and  therefore  that  the  mechanic  powers  are  not  rejected,  but 
taken  in,  so  far  as  they  could  comply  serviceably  with  the  intel- 
lectual model  and  platform  ;  but  still  so  as  that  all  is  supervised 
by  one  understanding  and  intending  cause,  and  nothing  passes 
without  his  approbation,  who,  when  either  those  mechanic 
powers  fall  short,  or  the  stubborn  necessity  of  matter  proves 
uncompliant,  does  overrule  the  same,  and  supply  the  defects 
thereof,  by  that  which  is  vital;  and  that  without  setting  his 
own  hands  immediately  to  every  work  too,  there  being  a  subser- 
vient minister  under  him,  an  artificial  nature,  which,  as  an 
Archeus  of  the  whole  world,  governs  the  fluctuating  mechanism 
thereof,  and  does  all  things  faithfully,  for  ends  and  purposes 
intended  by  its  director.* 

But  our  atomic  Atheists  still  further  allege,  that  though  it 
might  well  seem  strange  that  matter  fortuitously  moved  should, 
at  the  very  first  jump,  fall  into  such  a  regular  frame  as  this  is, 
having  so  many  aptitudes  for  uses,  so  many  correspondencies 
between  several  things,  and  such  an  agreeing  harmony  in  the 

*  lie  means  a  formative  or  plas'ic  nature,  of  whiph  he  had  already  copiously  treated. 
What  is  here  said  against  Dcs  Cartes  wrill  appear,  I  am  afraid,  to  many  more  in?idiou8 
than  necessary.  For  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  blasphemies  of  Epicurus, 
who  maintained  that  nothing  was  created  by  the  Deity  or  with  a  specific  design,  and 
the  opinion  of  Des  Cartes,  who  taught  that  all  motion  proceeds  from  an  allwiae  and 
omnipotent  Deity.  I  believe  that  Des  Cartes  is  throughout  treated  with  undue 
severity  by  our  author,  because  those  who  then  opposed  and  undermined  religion  in 
England  were  favourable  to  his  tenets,  and  Hobbes,  who  was  then  justly  abhorred  br 
all  wise  men  in  Britain,  did  not  seem  widely  to  differ  finom  him. 
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whole ;  yet  ought  it  not  to  seem  a  jot  strange  if  atoms,  by 
motion,  making  all  possible  combinations  and  contextures,  and 
trying  all  manner  of  conclusions  and  experiments,  should,  after 
innumerable  other  freaks,  and  discongruous  forms  produced,  in 
length  of  time,  fall  into  such  a  system  as  this  is.  Wherefore 
they  affirm,  that  this  earth  of  ours,  at  first,  brought  forth  divers 
monstrous  and  irregular  shapes  of  animals  :* 

Orba  pedum  partiin,  manuum  viduata  vicissim; 
Multa  sine  ore  etiam,  sine  voltu  cceca  reperta, 

"  Some  without  feet,  some  without  hands,  some  without  a  mouth 
and  face,  some  wanting  fit  muscles  and  nerves  for  the  motion  of 
their  members."  And  the  old  philosophic  Atheists  were  so 
frank  and  lavish  herein,  that  they  stuck  not  to  affirm,  amongst 
those  monstrous  shapes  of  animals,  there  were  once  produced 
centaurs,  and  scyllas,  and  chima^ras ;  jiovytvri  koX  avdpoTrpwpay 
**  mixtly  boviform  and  hominiform,"  biform  and  triform  animals. 
But  Epicurus,  a  little  ashamed  of  this,  as  that  which  must  needs 
look  oddly  and  ridiculously,  and  seeming  more  cautious  and  cas- 
tigate pretends  to  correct  the  extravagancy  of  this  fancy  rf 

Sed  neque  Centauri  fuerunt,  neque  tempore  in  uUo 
Ease  queat  duplici  nature,  et  corpore  bino, 
Ex  alienigenis  membria  oompacta  potestas, 

**  Nevertheless,  there  were  not  then  any  centaurs,  nor  biform  and 
triform  animals;"  he  adding,  that  they  who  feigned  such  things 
as  these,  might  as  well  fancy  "rivers  flowing  with  golden 
streams,  and  trees  germinating  sparkling  diamonds,  and  such 
vastly  gigantean  men,  as  could  stride  over  seas,  and  take  up 
mountams  in  their  clutches,  and  turn  the  heavens  about  with  the 
strength  of  their  arms."^  Against  all  which,  notwithstanding, 
he  gravely  gives  such  a  reason  as  plainly  overthrows  his  own 
principles :% 

Res  sic  quaK]|ue  suo  ritu  proccdit,  et  omncs 
Foedere  naturai  certo  discrimina  servant, 

*^  Because  things,  by  a  certain  covenant  of  nature,  always  keep 
up  their  specific  differences,  without  being  confounded  together." 
For  what  covenant  of  nature  can  there  be  in  infinite  chance  ?  or 
what  law  can  there  be  set  to  the  absolutely  fortuitous  motions 
of  atoms,  to  circumscribe  them  by?     Wherefore  it  must  be 

*  Lucreiius,  lib.  5.  p.  476.  Lamb.     [Verse  838.  p.  339.] 
t  Lucretius,  lib.  5.  p.  479.  Lamb.    [Verse  876.  p.  344.] 

•  Verte  911.  p.  349  :— 

Trans  mana  alta  pedum  niius  ut  ponere  posset, 
Et  manibus  totum  drcum  se  Tertere  ooelum. 

t  Page  480.    [Verse  920,  &c.  page  349.] 

Q  Q  2 
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acknowledgedy  that,  according  to  the  genuine  bypotheeiB  of  the 
atomic  atheism,  all  imaginabte  forms  of  inanimate  bodies,  plants 
and  animals,  as  centaurs,  scyllas  and  chimaeras,  are  producible  hy 
the  fortuitous  motions  of  matter,  there  being  nothing  to  hinder 
it,  whilst  it  doth — 

Omnimodis  coire,  «tque  omnia  pertentare, 
Qusecunque  inter  ae  possint  oongreoa  creaie,' 


a 


Put  itself  into  all  kind  of  combinations,  play  all  manner  of 
freaks,  and  try  all  possible  conclusions  and  experiments.'^ 

f  Lacret.  lib.  5.  Tcne  191.  p.  250. 

*  Our  author  has  here  well  observed  that  Lucretius  desetted  hit  own  philosophical 
principles,  when  he  contended  that  centaurs,  scyllas,  chimaeras,  and  animals  partly 
boviform  and  partly  human  could  not  possibly  be  produced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  world;  and  that  it  was  much  more  consistent  and  accordant  with  his  other  opinions 
to  decide,  as  some  did,  that  such  animals  both  could  and  really  did  exist  in  the  nascent 
world.  But  it  did  not  accord  with  his  design  to  point  out  separately  the  futility  and 
inconclusiveness  of  the  reasons  by  which  Lucretius  endeavoured  to  attain  his  object 
But  as  I  imagine  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  arresting  those  who  are  still  warm 
admirers  of  this  poet,  and  regard  him  as  the  &ther  of  all  kind  of  wisdom,  I  will 
here  make  it  evident  that  Lucretius  is  not  n  proper  master  from  whom  to  derive 
principles  of  reasoning.  For  this  poet  makes  use  of  three  alignments  to  prove  his 
point,  that  at  the  beginning  there  were  no  centaurs,  scyllas,  chimaras,  or  any  similar 
animals.  The  first  is,  that  one  animal  cannot  be  made  up  of  dissimilar  natures 
and  powers;  for,  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  result  that  one  part  of  this  animal 
would  be  vigorous  and  longlived,  while  the  other  part  would  bo  shortlived  and 
weak.  That  therefore  a  man  and  a  horse  cannot  be  combined,  that  is,  a  centaur 
cannot  exist ;  for  that  the  natures  of  a  horse  and  of  a  man  are  entirely  dissimilar; 
a  horse  after  three  years  being  in  the  prime  of  life,  while  a  human  being  of  three  years 
old  is  still  feeble  and  scarcely  weaned.    See  lib.  5.  verse  884,  &c. : — 

Post  ubi  equum  valide  vires  aetato  senect& 
Membraque  deficiunt  fugienti  languida  vita : 
Turn  demum  pueris  evo  florente  juventas 
Occipit,  et  molli  vestlt  lanugine  malas. 

And  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  Scylla,  whom  the  poets  feign  to  be  a  woman  sur- 
rounded by  rapacious  dogs,  and  of  the  Chimsra,  or  a  fabulous  monster  compounded  of 
lion,  dragon,  and  goat.  For  the  natures  of  th^e  animals  are  evidently  so  incongruous, 
that  they  can  by  no  means  be  united  and  associated  together.  But  this  reason  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  Lucretius  wishes  to  prove.  It  is  indeed  certain  from  it 
that  animals  compounded  and  made  up  of  such  different  and  inconsistent  natures  as 
these  could  not  continue  for  long,  and  must  necessarily  soon  perish;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible thus  to  prove  that  such  animals  might  not  have  once  existed  and  been  produced 
from  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms.  Empedocles  himself  and  the  other  ancient 
philosophers  who  thought  that  such  animals  as  these  were  formerly  produced  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  had  no  doubt  respecting  all  that  Lucretius  advances  against  their 
opinion ;  on  which  account  tliey  related  that  these  monstrous  births  immediately 
perished,  because  they  were  made  up  of  contrary  and  mutually  repugnant  principles; 
vet  they  did  not  on  tliat  account  think  it  necessarily  followed  that  such  beasts  and 
monsters  never  could  or  never  had  been  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms  flying  through  the  void  of  space.  In  which  indeed  they  reasoned  much  better 
than  Lucretius  and  his  master  Epicurus;  and  even  Lucretius  himself  shortly  afler- 
wartls  allows  that  many  kinds  of  animals  were  formerly  produced  which  could  not 
continue  long  on  account  of  the  various  friults  and  monstrous  shapes  of  their  bodies. 

The  Epicurean  poet  derives  a  second  argument  fit>m  the  very  absurd  conclusions 
drawn  from  this  opinion.  For  he  says  that  there  was  no  reason  why  his  opponents 
should  not  maintain  "  that  formerly  flowed  golden  rirers,  and  troM  blossomed  with 
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But  they  pretend,  that  these  monstrous,  irregular  shapes  of 
animals,  were  not  therefore  now  to  be  found,  because  by  reason 

of  their  inept  fabric,  they  could  not  propagate  their  kind  by 

• 

gems,**  verse  905,  tuc,  which  he  says  is  stupid  and  ridiculous;  that  the  opinion  there- 
fore which  is  attended  by  this  consequence  is  alike  foolish  and  absurd.  Lucretius  wns 
correct  enough  in  supposing  that  the  supposition  of  the  former  existence  of  many  mon- 
sters gave  rise  to  these  consequences;  but  he  was  very  dull  not  to  perceive  that  the 
same  consequences  were  also  deducible  from  his  own  views.  And  it  is  puerile  and 
entirely  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  accuse  another  of  a  crime  to  which  he  is  himself 
obnoxious.  All  wha  maintain  that  the  universe  originated  in  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  cannot  consistently  deny  the  possibility  of  the  former  existence  of  rivers  of  gold 
flowing  through  the  earth,  gems  depending  fh)m  trees,  and  similar  phenomena  usually 
assigned  by  the  poets  only  to  the  Elysian  fields.  Why,  pray,  should  not  the  atoms 
which  form  gold  be  by  chance  so  united  with  those  that  are  aqueous  or  igneous  as  that 
a  golden  river  should  be  the  result  ?  What  obstacle  is  there  to  prevent  a  number  of 
the  atoms  that  constitute  gems  from  being  united  in  several  cases  to  atoms  that  com- 
pose trees  ?  And  if  a  blind  fbrtuitous  motion  of  atoms  could  produce  a  human  being 
of  the  ordinary  stature,  I  do  not  at  aU  perceive  why  the  same  cause  might  not  produce 
a  man  such  as  Atlas  is  supposed  to  be,  on  whose  shoulders  the  heavens  are  supported. 
A  fiivourer  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  will  perhaps  say,  that  the  inconsistent  nature  of 
the  atoms  will  prevent  this  result.  But  what  nature,  pray,  is  there  in  atoms,  which 
possess  only  the  one  quality  of  weight  ? — or  what  incongruity  of  nature  can  exist  in 
corpuBCuIes  that  have  no  properties  except  figure,  magnitude,  position,  motion,  and 
rest?  The  Epicurean  must  therefore  cease  to  make  use  of  this  answer,  or  must 
betake  himself  to  the  affinity  and  incongruity  of  Empedocles,  and  thereby  overthrow 
the  veiy  foundations  of  his  own  creed. 

There  remains  a  third  argument  of  the  poet,  which  if  less  triflbg  is  certainly  not 
more  weighty  than  the  other  two.  The  sum  of  it  is,  that  the  herbs,  fruits,  and  trees, 
great  numbers  of  which  are  now  produced  by  the  earth,  are  never  confounded  together, 
or  produced  in  mutual  compounds;  and  that  therefore  the  seeds  of  various  things  or 
different  kinds  of  animals  are  never  mutually  aggregated  and  mixed  (ver.  916,  &c) : 

Nil  tamen  est  signi,  mistas  potuisse  creari 

Inter  se  pecudes,  compactaque  membra  animantum : 

Propterea  quia,  que  de  terris  nunc  quoque  abundant^ 

Herbarum  genera  ac  firuges  arbustaque  Ista 

Non  tamen  inter  se  possint  complexa  creari; 

Truly  a  consistent  piece  of  workmanship  !  Perhaps  it  may  soon  be  the  good  pleasure 
of  somebody  to  prove  by  the  same  alignment  that  there  was  never  any  Lucretius  who 
pat  all  the  abstruse  trifles  of  Epicurus  into  heroic  verse,  because  at  the  present  time 
no  sadi  poet  exists.  What  if  any  one  should  first  of  all  assert  that  there  is  a  great 
diffisFence  between  the  seeds  of  animals  and  of  plants;  and  some  other  person  should 
point  out  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  concluding  that  what  does  not  at  present  take 
place  never  did  occur  ?  But  let  us  take  for  granted  what  Lucretius  requires,  and 
allow  him  the  fiill  benefit  of  the  argument,  provided  only  that  we  have  equal  liberty 
oonelves  of  making  use  of  it.  Then,  building  upon  our  poet's  principles,  we  will 
reason  thus : — The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  present  confounded;  therefore  the  seeds 
of  animals  were  not  so  when  the  world  was  young.  It  is  then  true  that  what  does  not 
at  the  present  time  exist,  or  of  which  some  few  examples  at  least  are  not  now  wit- 
nesMd,  did  not  take  place  when  the  nature  of  things  was  first  established.  But  at  the 
present  time  we  do  not  see  that  a  concurrence  of  atoms  produces  a  fly,  a  beetle,  a 
batterflj,  or  a  worm,  much  less  a  man;  and  therefore  those  who  maintain  that  of  old 
mankind,  animals,  stars,  the  sun,  and  rivers  arose  out  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
individual  corpuscules,  appear  scarcely  to  have  recovered  fh>m  the  effects  of  their 
yesterday's  debauch.  This  poet,  in  other  respects  ingenious,  is  so  incautious  in  his 
aigomentation,  that  he  often  gives  an  opportunity  to  others  of  destroying  with  his  own 
weapons  the  very  foundations  of  his  creed ;  and  from  this  specimen  his  admirers  may 
learn  how  great  is  the  philosopher  to  whom  they  look  up.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
some  teamed  man  would  publish  an  edition  of  this  poet  with  notes  not  so  much  philo- 
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generation,  as  neither  indeed  preserve  their  own  individnak. 
Thus  does  Lucretius  declare  the  sense  of  Epicurus  :* 

Quoniam  natura  abstemiit  auctum. 
Nee  potuere  cupitum  statis  tangere  florem. 
Nee  reperire  dbum,  nee  jungi  per  veneris  res. 

And  tliat  this  atheistic  doctrine  was  older  than  Epicurus,  ap- 
peareth  from  these  words  of  Aristotle  rf  **0'irov  filv  ovv  airavra 
awtfirj,  TQvra  filv  ifrajOtj  otto  tov  avTO/narov  avcrravra  iirirviSHiog' 
oca  Si  fiti  0VTWC9  aTTwXtro,  Ka^aweo  ^EjuttcSoicX^c  Xiyet  ra  /Sovyev^ 
Ka\  av^poTTpijpaj  "  When  animals  happened  at  first  to  be  made, 
in  all  manner  of  forms,  those  of  them  only  were  preserved,  and 
continued  to  the  present  time,  which  chanced  to  be  fitly  made 
(for  generation)  but  all  the  others  perished,  as  Empedocles 
affirmeth  of  the  partly-ox  and  partly-man  animals.^  Moreover, 
the  ancient  both  Anaximandrian  and  Democritic  Atheists  con- 
cluded, that  besides  this  one  world  of  ours,  there  were  other 
infinite  worlds  (they  conceiving  it  as  absurd  to  think,  there 
should  be  but  one  only  world  in  infinite  space,  as  that  in  a  vast 
ploughed  and  sowed  field  there  should  grow  up  only  one  ear  of 
corn,  and  no  more);  and  they  would  have  us  believe,  that 
amongst  these  infinite  worlds  (all  of  them  fortuitously  made) 
there  is  not  one  of  a  thousand,  or  perhaps  of  ten  thousand,  that 
hath  such  regularity,  concinnity,  and  harmony  in  it,  as  this 
woi  Id  that  we  chanced  to  emerge  in.  Now  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  (as  they  suppose)  if,  amongst  infinite  worlds,  one  or  two 
should  chance  to  fall  into  some  regularity.  They  would  also 
confidently  assure  us,  that  the  present  system  of  things,  in  this 
world  of  ours,  shall  not  long  continue  such  as  it  is,  but  after  a 
while  fall  into  confusion  and  disorder  again :  ^ 

Mundi  naturam  totius  letas 
Mutat,  et  ex  alio  terrain  status  cxcipit  alter, 
Quod  potuit  nequeat,  posait  quod  non  tulit  ante, 


€e 


The  same  wheel  of  fortune,  which  moving  upward,  hath 
brought  into  view  this  scene  of  things  that  now  is^  turning 
round,  will,  some  time  or  other,  carry  it  all  away  again,  introduc- 
ing a  new  one  in  its  stead  ;'*  and  tnen  shall  we  have  centaurs, 
and  scyllas,  and  chimseras  again,  all  manner  of  inept  forms  of 
animals,  as  before. 

logical  as  philosopliical,  wliich  might  show  those  who  are  fond  of  his  writings,  and  are 
not  unfrequently  allured  by  the  elegance  of  his  versification  to  embrace  his  errors, 
how  little  worthy  is  this  Epicurean  cf  the  implicit  faith  of  any  wise  and  Tational 
person.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  was  formerly  attempted  by  Barbe3nrac,  an  excellent 
and  higiil}  respectable  author,  who  if  he  returns  to  this  design,  which  he  seems  to  hare 
laid  aside,  will  do  good  service  to  literature  and  religion. 

*  Lamb.  p.  476.     [Lib.  5.  verse  844.] 

f  Nat.  AuBC.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.     [Page  475.  torn.  1.  opp.] 

'  Lucret.  lib.  5.  verse  832.  &c.  page  337.  &c. 
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But  because  men  may  yet  be  puzzled  with  the  universality 
and  constancy  of  this  regularity,  and  its  long  continuance  through 
80  many  ages,  that  there  are  no  records  at  all  of  the  contrary 
any  where  to  be  found ;  the  atomic  Atheist  further  adds,  that 
the  senseless  atoms,  playing  and  toying  up  and  down,  without 
any  care  or  thought,  and  from  eternity  trying  all  manner  of 
tricks,  conclusions  and  experiments,  were  at  length  (they  know 
not  bow)  taught,  and  by  the  necessity  of  things  themselves,  as  it 
were,  driven,  to  a  certain  kind  of  trade  of  artificialncss  and  me- 
tbodicalness;  so  that  though  their  motions  were  at  first  all  casual 
and  fortuitous,  yet  in  length  of  time  they  became  orderly  and 
artificial,  and  governed  by  a  certain  law,  they  contracting  as  it 
were  upon  themselves,  by  long  practice  and  experience,  a  kind  of 
habit  of  moving  regularly ;  or  else  being,  by  the  mere  necessity 
of  things,  at  length  forced  so  to  move,  as  they  should  have  done, 
had  art  and  wisoom  directed  them.  Thus  Epicurus  in  his  epistle 
to  Herodotus:*^  'AXAa  jjlIv  vTroXifwriov  icaX  tiJv  f^ixnv  ttoAXo 

'®  Apud   Diog.  Laert.  lib.  10.  segm.  75.  p.  633.      Gasscndi's    translation,    here 
quoted  by  our  author,  is  to  be  found  in  his  Syntagma  Philosophise  Epicuri,  sect.  3. 
cap.  7.  p.  38.  vol.  3.  of  his  works.     But  in  his  translation   of  the  tenth  book  of 
Diogenes  Laertios,  he  thus  renders  or  rather  paraphrases  this  passage : — *'  It  is  also  to 
be  maintained  that  nature  has  been,  by  the  things  themselves,  or  by  a  continuous 
series  of  things,  in  a  manner  taught,  or  compelled  by  a  certain  necessity  or  concatena- 
tion of  motions,  to  produce  these  various  and  numerous  effects  which  we  call  the  works 
of  nature.**    Respecting  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  Gassendi  thus  speaks  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  place,  vol.  5  of  his  works,"  p.  82 : — **  Epicurus  seems  here  to  have  wished 
to  reach  the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  beings,  more  especially  of  animals,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  wonder  we  rightly  feel  respecting  that  propagation  and  the  structure  of  their 
members."    The  same  idea  is  enlarged  and  more  copiously  treated  and  explained  in 
his  Physics,  sect.  3.  last  part  of  lib.  4.  chap.  3.  p.  274  of  the  2nd  volume  of  his  works. 
And  Dr.  Cudworthhas  almost  adopted  as  his  own  the  interpretation  given  of  Lnertius  by 
the  ancient  translators.     But  Meibomius,  who  has  given  great  attention  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  Laertius,  strongly  denies  that  Gassendi  has  rightly  expounded  these  words,  and 
thinks  that  they  contain  no  absurdity  or  impiety.     For  he  thinks  that  Epicurus  is 
speaking  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  merely  means  that  men  are  gradually  taught 
hy  custom  and  experience  what  they  were  before  ignorant  of.     To  support  the  proba- 
bility of  which  view  he  conjectures  that  the  word  iLv^putvtav  or  avBotairlvtiv  has 
fiiUen  out  of  the  text  after  (pvaiv,  and  thinks  that  the  whole  passage  ougnt  to  be  read 
and  translated  thus :   'AXXd  fikv  vvoXriirrkov  Kal  rt^v  r&v  avOpu>irwv  ^vffiv  iroWd 
Kal  iravroia  virb  riHv  avrijv  wepiecfrwrwv  vgayfidrtav  Sidax^fivai  rt  Kai  ovay- 
KaaOfjvai,  **  But  it  is  also  to  be  supposed  that  human  nature  has  been  taught  and 
oompelled  to  many  and  various  things  by  the  circumstances  that  surround  it."    The 
word  dv^piirrtttv  is  here  Meibomius*  own,  who  has  thought  proper  to  add  it  on  his  own 
authority.     Whence  come  the  words  ai/rrjv  vipufmartaVy  which  are  also  wanting  in 
Grassendi,  I  do  not  know.     It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  bold  and  rash  action  in  Moibomius 
to  insert  a  word  in  the  text  of  Laertius,  simply  on  the  authority  of  his  own  conjecture ; 
but  if  his  reasons  be  examined,  on  account  of  which  he  thinks  Epicurus's  words  ought 
to  be  understood  as  above  stated,  his  opinion  will  be  seen  to  have  more  probability 
than  is  at  first  sight  apparent.    First  of  all  he  remarks  that  Gassendi^s  interpretation 
if  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  immediately  suWquent  context ;  while  his  own  as 
exactly  agrees  with  it.     And  in  this  indeed  ho  is  correct     The  words  of  Epicurus 
immediately  following  the  above  extract  are  as  follows :  Thv  II  Xoyivfibt/  rd  vn6 
ra^nfc  vapiyyvii^ivra  Kal  \i<rrtpov  iiraKptPovv,  "  And  they  have  afterwards  more 
fully  unfolded  the  reasoning  taught  them  by  it  [nature]."    Meibomius  insisU  that 
these  words  can  be  undenitood  only  of  mankind;  for  that  they  alone  possess  Xoytcr/i^v, 
or  ** reason;**  that  none  can  be  "taught**  except  rational  human  beings;   that  a 
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Koi  iravToia  vtto  twv  aifrijv  t(dv  irpay/uaroiv  SiSav^vaf  rt  xai 
avayKaa^rjvaij  "  It  must  be  held,  that  nature  is  botn  taught  and 
necessitated  by  the  things  themselves;"  or  else,  as  Gassendua 
interprets  the  words,  quddam  yeluti  naturali  necessariaque  doo- 
trina  sensim  imbuta,*  "  By  little  and  little  imbued  with  a  certain 
kind  of  natural  and  necessary  doctrine.** 

To  which  atheistic  pretences  we  shall  briefly  reply :  first,  that 
it  is  but  an  idle  dream,  or  rather  impudent  forgery,  of  these 
Atheists,  that  heretofore  there  were  in  this  world  of  ours  all 
manner  of  monstrous  and  irregular  shapes  of  animals  produced, 
centaurs,  scyllas,  and  chimseras,  &c,  and  indeed  at  first  none  but 
such ;  there  being  not  the  least  footstep  of  any  such  thing  ap- 
pearing in  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  and  traditions  of 
former  times;  and  these  Atheists  not  being  able  to  give  any 
manner  of  reason,  why  there  should  not  be  such  produced  as 
well  at  this  present  time,  however  the  individuals  themselves 
could  not  continue  long,  or  propagate  by  generation ;  or  at  least 
why  it  should  not  happen,  that  m  some  ages  or  countries  there 
were  either  all  androgyna,  of  both  sexes,  or  else  no  animal  but  of 

"  fuller  unfolding"  applies  to  none  except  mankind;  and  that  therefore  the  preceding 
words,  in  order  to  accord  with  the  subsequent,  must  be  undefstood  of  mankind  or 
human  nature.  He  adds  that  Lacrtius  just  afterwards  introduces  the  words  rdc  fvmtc 
rHv  dvOpux9ru>v,  hy  which  his  own  emendation  is  remarkably  sustained.  This  last 
argument  is  of  little  value;  but  the  former  appears  to  have  considerable  weight 
Certainly  Epicurus's  meaning  would  be  inconsistent  and  altogether  absurd,  if  he 
intended  to  say  that  '*  nature  had  gradually  accustomed  itself  to  a  particular  class  of 
motions,  or  had  in  lapse  of  time  acquired  a  certain  habitude  of  moving  itself  in  a 
r^ular  manner;  and  that  reason,  tauj2;ht  by  nature  had  more  fully  unfolded  all  these 
things."  How,  pray,  can  reason  and  judgment  strengthen  and  more  accurately  unfold 
that  habit  of  motion  which  individual  corpusculcs  have  gradually  acquired  ?  Have 
mankind,  then,  by  reasoning,  strengthened  and  extended  the  uniformity  of  nature  and 
the  laws  of  motion  now  observed  by  atoms  ?  Nonsense  indeed !  which  if  Epicurus 
had  let  fall  from  his  pen  he  would  justly  have  exposed  himself  to  ridicule.  But  his 
meaning  is  plain  and  consistent,  if  it  be  supposed  to  be  that  "  nature  itself  is  first 
informed  of  many  things  by  various  casualties;  which  information  is  afterwards  con- 
firmed and  dilated  by  mankind.'*  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this,  as  is  attested 
by  the  history  of  all  ages  and  times.  But  though  this  is  my  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  that  the  word  dv^pwirtav  should  be  taken  into  the  text  of  Laertius,  or  that 
this  saying  of  Epicurus  should  be  understood  of  human  nature  exclusively.  For  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  word  fvtric  may  not  be  taken  generally  for  the  whole  universe  of 
animated  and  sentient  beings  ;  and  then  the  sense  would  be  that  "  various  casualties 
and  events  hare  informed  the  nature  of  men  and  animals  concerning  several  things." 
Nor  is  the  Xoyi(r/i6c,  of  which  Epicurus  immediately  proceeds  to  speak,  inconsistent 
with  this  view.  For  not  i )  intdst  on  the  aptitude  of  this  word  to  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, it  is  plain  even  from  Lucretius  himself  that  the  Epicureans  did  not  entirely  deny 
the  existence  of  souls  and  reason  in  the  brutes.  I  will  not  however  deny  that  Epicurus 
is  justly  chargeable  ¥rith  the  sentiment  which  Dr.  Cudworth,folIowingGassendi  and  others, 
supposes  to  be  contained  in  these  words  For  certainly  he  could  not,  except  in  this 
way,  give  a  reason  for  that  wonderful  uniformity  which  we  see  to  exist  in  the  genera- 
tion and  propafi;ation  of  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings.  See  Gassendi*s  Syntagma 
Philosophise  Epicuri,  sect.  3.  cap.  7.  p.  38.  vol.  3.  of  his  works ;  and  also  Thomas 
Stanley's  Historia  Philos.  part  1*2.  p.  10*29.  &c.,  who  has  given  all  the  authorities 
omitted  by  Gassendi.  Consult  also  Gassendi's  Physics,  sect.  3.  last  clause,  lib.  4.. 
cap.  3.  p.  274.  vol.  2  of  his  works. 
•  Page  28.  Gass. 
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one  sex,  male,  or  female  only ;  or,  lastly,  none  of  any  sex  at  alL 
Neither  is  there  any  more  reason  to  give  credit  to  these  Atheists, 
when  (though  enemies  to  divination)  they  would  prophecy  con- 
cerning future  times,  that  in  this  world  of  ours,  all  shall  some- 
time fall  into  confusion  and  nonsense  again.  And,  as  their 
infinity  of  worlds  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  so  to  their  bold 
and  confident  assertion  concerning  those  supposed  other  worlds, 
as  if  they  had  travelled  over  them  all,  that,  amongst  ten  thousand 
of  them,  there  is  hardly  one  that  hath  so  much  regularity  in  it 
as  this  world  of  ours,  it  might  be  replied,  with  equd  confidence, 
and  much  more  probability  of  reason,  that  were  every  planet 
about  this  sun  of  ours  a  mbitable  earth,  and  every  fixed  star  a 
sun,  having  likewise  its  several  other  planets  or  habitable  earths 
moving  round  about  it,  and  not  any  one  of  these  desert  or  unin- 
habited, but  all  peopled  with  animals ;  we  say,  were  this  so  ex- 
travagant supposition  true,  that  there  would  not  be  found  any 
one  ridiculous  or  inept  system  amongst  them  all,  but  that  the 
divine  art  and  wisdom  (which  being  infinite  can  never  be  de- 
fective, nor  any  where  idle)  would  exercise  its  dominion  upon  all, 
and  every  where  impress  Uie  sculptures  and  signatures  of  itself. 

In  the  next  place  we  affirm,  that  the  fortuitous  motions  of 
senseless  atoms,  trying  never  so  many  experiments  and  conclu- 
sions, and  making  never  so  many  combinations  and  aggregate 
forms  of  things,  could  never  be  able  to  produce  so  much  as  the 
form  or  system  of  one  complete  animal,  with  all  the  organic 
parts  thereof  so  artificially  disposed  (each  of  these  being  as  it 
were  a  little  world)  much  less  the  system  of  this  great  world, 
with  that  variety  of  animals  in  it ;  but  least  of  all  could  it  con- 
stantly continue  such  regularity  and  artificialness  every  where : 
for  that  the  fortuitous  motions  of  irrational,  senseless,  and  stupid 
matter  should  in  length  of  time  grow  artificial,  and  contract  a 
habit  of  acting  as  regularly  and  methodically  as  if  perfect  art  or 
wisdom  had  directed  them,  this  is  the  most  prodigious  nonsense 
imaginable,  and  can  be  accounted  no  other  than  atheistic  fana- 
ticism. 

It  is  no  more  possible,  that  the  fortuitous  motion  of  dead  and 
senseless  matter  snould  ever  from  itself  be  taught  and  necessi- 
tated to  produce  such  sax  orderly  and  regular  system  as  the  frame 
of  this  whole  world  is,  together  with  the  bodies  of  animals^  and 
constantly  to  continue  the  same,  than  that  a  man  perfectly  illi- 
terate, and  neither  able  to  write  nor  read,  taking  up  a  pen  into 
his  hand,  and  making  all  manner  of  scrawls,  with  ink  upon 
paper,  should  at  length  be  taught  and  necessitated,  by  the  thing 
itself,  to  write  a  whole  quire  of  paper  together,  with  such  charac- 
ters, as  being  deciphered  by  a  certain  key,  would  all  prove 
coherent  philosophic  sense ;  or  than  that  we  ourselves,  writing 
down  the  mere  letters  of  the  alphabet,  tcansposedly,  any  bow,. 
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without  the  least  thought,  mlher  ci  words  or  aeose,  after  our 
scribbling  a  long  time  tc^ether  what  was  altogether  insigiiificaiit, 
should  at  length  have  been  tau^t  and  neoesntated  by  ue  tlung 
itself,  without  the  least  study  and  oonoderation  of  oar  own,  to 
write  this  whole  volume.  Or,  to  use  another  instance,  this  is 
no  more  possible,  than  that  ten  or  a  dozen  persons,  altogether 
unskilled  in  music,  having  several  instruments  given  than,  ud 
striking  the  strings  or  keys  thereof,  any  how,  as  it  happened, 
should,  after  some  time  of  discord  and  jarring,  at  lei^^  be 
taught  and  necessitated  to  fall  into  most  exquisite  harmony,  and 
continue  the  same  uninterruptedly  for  several  hours  together. 

Wherefore,  if  it  be  ridiculous  for  one  that  hath  read  over  the 
works  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  those  six  books  of  T.  Lucretius 
Cams,  De  Naturfi  Rerum,  to  contend,  that  possibly  the  letters 
of  those  books  might  be  all  put  together  by  chance,  or  scribbled 
at  random,  without  the  least  thou^t  or  study  of  the  writer,  he 
having  also  no  manner  of  philosophic  skill  in  him ;  or  for  one 
that  hears  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  plaving  in  concert  upon  instra- 
ments  of  music,  and  making  ravishing  harmony,  to  persuade 
himself,  that  none  of  those  pmyers  had,  for  all  tliat,  the  least  of 
musical  art  or  skill  in  them,  but  struck  the  strings  as  it  hap- 
pened; it  must  needs  be  much  more  ridiculous  and  absurd,  to 
suppose  this  artificial  system  of  the  whole  world  to  have  resulted 
from  the  fortuitous  motion  of  senseless  atoms,  without  the  direc- 
tion of  any  art  or  wisdom,  there  being  much  more  of  sense,  art 
and  philosophy  therein,  than  in  any  philosophic  volume  or  poem 
ever  written  by  men ;  and  more  of  harmony  and  proportion  than 
in  any  composition  of  vocal  music.  We  conclude  therefore  with 
Aristotle,*  aSvvarov  Si  ravra  tovtov  ix^iv  rov  rpoirov,  **that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  things  should  have  come  to  pass  after  this 
manner ;"  that  is,  by  mere  fortune  and  chance,  and  without  the 
direction  of  any  mind  or  God.  The  divine  Mind  and  Wisdom 
hath  so  printed  its  seal  or  signature  upon  the  matter  of  the 
whole  corporeal  world,  as  that  fortune  and  chance  could  never 
possibly  have  counterfeited  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  the  ancient  Atheists  would  under- 
take, by  their  wonderful  skill  in  logic,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
frame  of  nature  could  not  possibly  be  made  by  any  intending 
cause,  and  for  the  sake  of  ends  and  uses ;  as  for  example,  that 
eyes  could  not  be  first  of  all  made  intentionally  for  the  use  of 
seeing,  nor  ears  intentionally  for  the  use  of  hearing,  and  so  for 
the  rest ;  because,  forsooth,  these  things  were  all  of  them,  in 
order  of  time  and  nature,  before  their  several  uses.  The  argu- 
ment is  seriously  propounded  by  Lucretius,  after  this  manner :  t 

♦  Nat.  Ausc.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.    [Page  475.  torn,  1.  opp.] 
t  Lamb,  page  367.    [Lib.  4.  ?cne  834.  p.  139.  toI.  2.] 
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Nec  fuit  ante,  yidere,  oculonim  lumina  nata. 

Nee  dictis  orare,  prius  quam  lingua  creata  est; 

Sed  potius  longe  linguao  prsBceant  origo  * 

Sennonem,  multoque  create  sunt  prius  anres, 

Quam  Sonus  est  auditus;  et  omnia  denique  membra 

Ant^  fuere,  ut  opinor,  eonim  quiUn  fuit  usus. 

Haud  igitur  potuere  uttodi  crescere  causli. 

To  this  sense :  ^'  There  was  no  such  thing  as  seeing  before  eyes 
were  made,  nor  hearing  before  ears,  nor  speaking  before  the 
tongue.  But  the  original  of  the  tongue  much  preceded  speech : 
so  hkewise  eyes  and  ears  were  made  before  there  was  any  seeing 
of  colours  or  hearing  of  sounds.  In  like  manner,  all  the  other 
members  of  the  body  were  produced  before  their  respective  uses.** 
The  force  of  which  argument  consisteth  in  this  proposition: 
That  whatsoever  is  made  for  the  sake  of  another  thing,  must 
exist  in  time  after  that  other  thing,  for  whose  sake  it  was  made : 
or.  That,  for  which  any  thing  is  made,  must  not  only  be,  in 
order  of  nature,  but  also  of  time,  before  that  which  is  made  for 
it.  And  this  that  Epicurean  poet  endeavours  to  prove  by  sundry 
instances  :* 

At  contra  conferre  manfi  certamina  pugnsB, 
Ante  fuit  multd  quam  lucida  tela  volarent,  &c. 

*^  Darts  were  made  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  but  fighting  was 
before  darts,  or  else  they  had  never  been  invented.  Bucklers 
were  ex(X)^tated  and  devised  for  the  keeping  ofif  of  blows,  but 
the  dedimng  of  strokes  was  before  bucklers.  So  were  beds 
contrived  for  the  sake  of  resting  and  sleeping,  but  resting  and 
sleeping  were  older  than  beds,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  inven- 
tion of  them.  Cups  were  intended  and  designed  for  the  sake  of 
drinking,  which  they  would  not  have  been  nad  there  not  been 
drinking  before."  According  to  the  force  of  which  instances, 
the  poet  would  infer,  that  whpsoever  affirms  eyes  to  have  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  seeing,  must  suppose  in  Uke  manner,  there 
was  some  kind  of  seeing  or  other  beiore  eyes.  But  since  there 
was  no  seeing  at  all  before  eyes,  therefore  could  not  eyes  be 
made  for  the  sake  of  seeing.  And  this  is  the  atheistic  demon- 
stration, that  the  parts  of  men's  bodies,  and  other  things  of 
nature,  could  not  oe  made  by  any  intending  cause,  for  the  sake 
of  ends  and  uses. 

But  it  is  evident,  that  this  logic  of  Atheists  difiers  from  that 
ef  all  other  mortals,  according  to  which,  the  end,  or  that  for 
which  any  thing  is  made,  is  only  in  intention  before  the  means, 
or  that  which  is  made  for  it,  but  in  time  and  execution  after  it. 
And  thus  was  the  more  effectual  way  of  fighting  and  doing 
execution,  for  whose  sake  darts  were  invented,  in  time  after 

*  Lamb.  p.  867.    [Lib.  4.  ?ene  834.  p.  139.  toI.  2.] 
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darts,  and  only  in  intention  before  them.  It  is  tme  indeed,  that 
fighting  in  ^neral  was  before  darts,  sleeinng  before  beds,  md 
drinking  berore  cups;  and  thereby  did  they  ^ve  oocasion  for 
men  to  think  of  means  for  the  more  effectual  fightings  and  more 
commodious  sleeping  and  drinking;  men  being  oommonlj  eir 
cited  from  the  expenence  of  things,  and  the  sense  of  thdr  needs 
and  wants,  to  excogitate  and  provide  fit  means  and  remedies. 
But  it  doth  not  therefore  foUow,  that  the  Maker  of  the  woild 
could  not  have  at  once  beforehand  a  preyentiye  knowledge  of 
whatsoever  would  be  useful,  and  for  the  good  of  animals,  and  so 
make  them  intentionally  for  those  uses.  Wherefore  the  arga- 
ment  should  have  been  framed  thus:  whatsoever  any  thing  is 
made  for,  as  the  end,  that  must  needs  be,  in  the  knowledge  and 
intention  of  the  maker,,  before  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
made  for  it.  And  therefore  if  eyes  were  made  for  the  sake  and 
end  of  seeing,  seeing  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  knowledge  and 
intention  of  the  maker  of  eyes,  before  there  were  any  ejes 
actually  existing.  But  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  seeing 
before  there  were  any  eyes.  Wherefore  eyes  could  not  be  made 
for  the  sake  of  seeing. 

And  this  indeed  is  the  genuine  scope  and  drift  of  the  premised 
atheistic  argument,  however  it  were  disguised  by  them  in  their 
manner  of  propounding  it.  The  reason  whereof  was,  because 
they  took  it  for  granted  that  all  knowledge,  as  such  is  derived 
by  sense  from  the  things  themselves  known  pre-existing.  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  there  could  be  no  knowledge  of  vision  or 
seeing,  before  there  was  actual  seeing  and  eyes;  and  so  they 
think  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  eyes  could  not  be  made  by  any 
Deity  for  the  sake  of  seeing  before  there  was  seeing ;  no  more 
than  spectacles  by  men  for  the  sake  of  eyes,  before  there  were 
eyes.     Thus  does  the  Epicurean  poet  conclude  triumphantly  :* 

Ilia  quidem  seoraum  sunt  omnia,  qus  prius  ipsa 
Nata,  dedere  bus  post  notitiam  utilitatis. 
Quo  genere  imprimis  scnsus  et  membra  videmus. 
Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  procul  est,  ut  credere  possis, 
Utilitatis  ob  ofiidum  potuisse  creari. 

That  is,  "  The  members  of  men's  bodiesy  and  organs  of  senses 
were  first  made  by  themselves,  and  then  did  they  afterwards 
give  the  notice  or  knowledge  of  their  several  utilities ;  none  of 
which  could  have  been  had  before.  AVherefore  we  affirm  again 
and  again,  that  it  is  impossible  these  tilings  should  have  been 
made  designedly  for  their  uses." 

So  that  the  controversy  is  at  last  resolved  wholly  into  this : 
Whether  or  no,  all  knowledge  and    understanding,   as  sudn 

*  Lib.  3.  p.  368.     [Lib.  4.  verso  851.  p.  UUJ 
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universally  does  arise  from  tilings  antecedently  existing  without 
the  knower  ?  Which  being  asserted  bv  Atheists,  they  conclude 
from  thence  that  the  things  of  the  world  could  not  be  made  by 
the  previous  counsel,  contrivance,  and  intention  of  any  under- 
striding  Deity,  but  that  they  all  blundered  out  themselves,  one 
after  another,  according  to  the  tnun  or  sequel  of  the  fortuitous 
motions  of  matter ;  and  that  from  thence  Imowledge  and  under- 
standing, counsel  and  intention,  sprung  up  afterward,  as  junior 
to  things,  and  the  world.  But  this  being  already  maae  the 
eleventn  atheistic  argument  against  a  Deity,  viz.  '^That  all 
knowledge  and  mental  conception  is  the  information  of  the 
things  themselves  known,  existing  before  and  without  the 
knower,  and  a  passion  from  them ;  and  therefore  that  the  world 
must  needs  be  bef(H*e  any  knowledge  or  conception  of  it,  and  no 
knowledge  or  conception  before  the  world,  as  its  cause ;"  we  shall 
refer  the  answer  to  it,  and  confutation  of  it,  to  its  proper  place ; 
where  we  shall  plainly  demonstrate  that  knowledge  or  under- 
standing is  not  m  its  own  nature  ectypal,  but  archetypal ;  and 
that  it  IS  older  than  the  world,  and  the  Maker  of  all  things. 

But  the  Atheists  yet  further  urge,  against  the  proving  of  a 
God  from  the  to  ev  koI  KaXtogj  "  the  regular  frame  of  the  whole 
world "  in  general,  and  the  artificial  structure  of  the  bodies  of 
animals,  after  this  manner :  That  it  is  altogether  unreasonable  to 
suppose  there  should  be  no  cause  in  nature  for  the  phenomena 
thereof,  especially  for  those  things  which  are  daily  generated,  as 
the  bodies  of  animals ;  but  (as  by  the  tragic  poets)  a  god  should 
be  introduced,  as  it  were  from  a  machine,  forcibly  to  solve  them. 
And  indeed  though  there  were  a  God,  yet  they  think  he  ought 
not  to  be  detruded  to  such  mean  offices  as  this,  viz.  to  make  the 
body  of  every  the  most  contemptible  animal,  as  it  were  with  his 
own  hands  miraculously ;  nor  ought  nature  or  the  world  to  be 
supposed  so  imperfect,  as  if  it  must  be  bungled  and  botched  up 
every  where  after  this  manner.  It  is  nature  therefore,  which  is 
the  cause  of  these  natural  productions  and  generations.  Which 
nature,  that  it  doth  not  intend  nor  act  designedly  for  ends  and 
uses,  appears  not  only  from  hence,  because  it  never  consults  or 
deliberates  (which  Aristotle^  intimates  to  have  been  the  reason, 
why  some  of  old  denied  the  things  of  nature  to  have  been  made 
for  ends),  but  also  because  it  hath  no  animal  sense  or  conscious- 
ness, no  understanding  or  appetite.  Wherefore  this  opinion  of 
intending,  and  final  causality  in  nature,  can  be  accounted  no 

^  Vide  de  Nat.  Auscultat.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  p.  477.  torn.  1.  opp.  His  words  are: 
'Aroxov  Sk  rb  /ii}  oUoQai  tvtxa  rov  yivitrOai,  idv  iii)  idiiKri  rb  kivovv  ^vXivtra- 
fiiyov*  Kai  roi  Kal  17  rix^V  0^  /SovXcverai*  leal  yStp  it  rt^v  Iv  rtp  ^v\tf»  ^  vawrtyiKfj, 
bfiolut^  &v  ry  (pvvii  IvoUi,  **  It  is  absurd  not  to  suppose  that  any  thing  is  done  fbr  the 
sake  of  aught  else,  unless  the  moving  sgent  be  seen  to  hare  designed  it.  For  even  art 
itself  does  not  act  with  design.  As  if  in  wood  there  were  inherent  ship-building,  in  like 
manner  as  by  nature  it  might  do.*^ 
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other  than  an  idolam  speciu  (as  some*  afibct  to  phnae  it)  or  a 
prejudice  of  men's  minds^  when  they  apjdy  thrar  own  propertki 
to  things  without  them,  and  think  because  themselTes  mtend, 
and  act  for  ends»'  that  therefore  nature  doth  the  like.  And  they 
might  as  well  say,  that  nature  laughs  and  cries,  speaks  and 
wa^,  syllo^zes  and  philosophizes,  because  themselyes  do  sa 
But,  as  a  modem  philosopher'  condudeth,  ^  The  uniYerse^  as 
one  aggregate  of  thmgs  natural,  hath  no  intention  belonffii^  to 
it."  ^d  accordingly,  were  all  final  causes  rightly  banimed  by 
Democritus  out  of  physiology,  as  Aristotle^  reoordeth  of  him: 
To  ov  iviKa  o0clc  Xfyciv,  rravra  avaju  olc  'Xpnrai  ri  ^wn^f  **  That 
he  reduced  all  things  to  natural  and  necessary,  altogether  reject- 
ingfinal.'' 

xo  all  which  we  briefly  reply ;  that  there  are  indeed  two  ex- 
tremes here  to  be  avoided,  the  one,  of  those,  who  derive  all 
things  from  the  fortuitous  motions  of  senseless  matter,  which  is 
the  extreme  of  the  atomic  Atheists ;  the  other,  of  bigotical  reli- 
rionists,  who  will  needs  have  God  airrovpyuv  airavra,  **  to  do  all 
uiings  himself  immediately;"  as  if  all  m  nature  were  mirade. 
But  there  is  a  middle  betwixt  both  these  extremes ;  namely,  to 
suppose  that  besides  God,  and  in  subordination  to  him,  there  is 
a  nature  (not  fortuitous,  but)  artificial  and  methodical,  which 
ffoveming  the  motion  of  matter,  and  bringing  it  into  regularity, 
IS  a  secondary  or  inferior  cause  of  generations.  Now,  this 
natura  artificiosa,  this  "  artificial  nature,"  though  itself  indeed  do 
not  imderstand  the  reason  of  what  it  doith,  nor  properly  intend 
the  ends  thereof,  yet  may  it  well  be  conceived  to  act  regularly 
for  the  sake  of  ends  understood  and  intended  by  that  perfect 
Mind,  upon  which  it  depends.  As  the  manuary  opificers  under- 
stand not  the  designs  of  the  architect,  but  only  drudgingly  per- 
form their  several  tasks  imposed  by  him ;  and  as  types  or  forms 
of  letters,  composed  together,  print  coherent  philosophic  sense, 
which  themselves  understand  nothing  of.  (Upon  which  artificial 
or  spermatic  nature,  we  have  lai^ely  insisted  before,  in  the 

'  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novum  Oiganon,  part  2.  sect  53.  p.  47.  This  term,  as  is  well 
known  to  those  versed  in  modem  literature,  is  applied  by  Bacon  to  those  errors  vhidi 
are  usually  occasioned  by  nature,  education,  and  custom.  I  must  confess  that  better 
and  more  appropriate  expressions  may  be  found ;  but  still  every  writer  has  the  liboty 
of  using  what  names  he  pleases,  provided  only  he  define  their  signification.  But  Dr. 
Cudworth  was  little  inclined  to  be  &vourable  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  reckoned  amongst  the  secret  patrons  of  atheism ;  on  which  account  he 
rarely  misses  an  opportunity  of  finding  fault  with  his  words  and  expressions. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hobbes  is  here  meant,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  has  read  his  works.  But  where  in  his  writings  the  passage  here  quoted  is  to  be 
found  I  do  not  know.  In  the  Leviathan,  cap.  34.  p.  183,  the  fisllowing  passsge 
occurs :  **  The  whole  corporeal  universe  has  no  part  that  is  not  corporeal."  Perhaps 
Dr.  Cud  worth  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  give  a  free  version  of  these  words,  aooording 
to  his  usual  custom. 

*  De  Generat.  Animal  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  p.  713.  torn.  2.  opp. 
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appendix  to  the  third  chapter.)  And  thus,  neither  are  all  things 
performed  immediately  and  miraculously  by  God  himself;  neither 
are  they  all  done  fortuitously  and  temerariously,  but  regularly 
and  methodically  for  the  sake  of  ends,  though  not  understood  by 
nature  itself,  but  by  that  higher  Mind,  which  is  the  cause  of  it, 
and  doth,  as  it  were,  continually  inspire  it.^     Some,  indeed,  have 

*  But,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  this  middle  way  between  those  who  refer  all  things  to 
mechanical  laws  and  those  who  make  God  the  author  of  every  individual  thing,  though 
greatly  commended  by  our  author,  has  as  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  as  are  found 
by  human  reason  in  other  things,  and  does  not  much  differ  firom  the  other  extreme 
which  he  wishes  us  to  avoid.  For  of  that  productive  nature  which  is  so  strongly  advocated 
by  our  author,  if  indeed  all  its  operations  be  performed  under  the  inspiration  and 
instigation  of  the  Deity,  itself  being  destitute  of  reason  or  design,  all  the  performances 
are  properly  the  performances  of  God  himself,  by  whose  power  it  is  prompted  and 
influenced.  Whose  faults,  then,  are  those  whidi  we  sometimes  see  in  the  universe  ? 
To  whom  belong  the  monsters  we  sometimes  see  to  be  produced  ?  Do  they  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  Deity  ?  The  typographical  errors  which  occur  in  books  are  not 
attributed  to  the  types  themselves,  but  to  the  man  by  whom  they  are  composed  and 
put  together;  nor  is  the  blame  of  any  grand  defect  in  a  house  to  be  assigned  to  the 
workmen  who  carried  the  materials,  but  to  the  architect;  nor  are  the  inaccuracies  of  a 
letter  thought  to  belong  to  the  amanuensis,  but  to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  indited. 
So  that  even  if  we  adopt  this  method,  the  difficulty  which  has  impelled  many  to  take 
refuge  in  mechanical  causes  remains  the  same  as  at  first;  for  what  difierence  is  there 
between  supposing  that  God  himself,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  cause,  brings 
to  pass  all  results  and  events,  and  imagining  that  the  Deity  acts  through  a  certain  un- 
intelligent and  insensate  instrumentality  which  he  constantly  guides  and  governs?  Only  as 
much  as  exists  between  penning  a  letter  with  one's  own  hand,  and  making  use  of  another 
person's  pen,  though  the  words  and  diction  be  exactly  prescribed ;  and  how  insignificant 
a  variation  is  this,  regarded  in  connexion  with  the  causes  and  effects  connected  with  it. 
I  do  not  insist  on  this  consideration,  that  God  cannot  have  the  excuse,  sometimes  made 
use  of  by  man,  that  the  amanuensis  was  not  sufficiently  careftil,  since  nothing  would  be 
easier  for  him  than  to  take  care  that  this  productive  nature  makes  no  mistake.  Indeed 
I  must  candidly  confess  that  were  I  compelled  to  choose,  I  would  rather  follow  those 
who  hold  God  to  be  the  universal  agent  than  those  who  unite  with  him  a  formative 
nature.  For,  in  the  first  place,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  supreme  Deity  should  form 
a  nature  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  made  use  of  by  him  in  the  fiibrication  and  formation 
of  created  things.  Mankind  are  induced  partly  by  a  fondness  for  ease  and  quiet,  and 
partly  by  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  their  nature,  to  associate  with  themselves 
administrators  of  their  affiiirs;  but  neither  of  these  motives  can  have  place  with  the 
perfect  and  almighty  Deity.  It  is  agreed  both  by  those  who  refer  all  things  imme- 
diately to  God,  and  by  those  who  associate  with  him  a  productive  nature,  that  it  would 
be  equally  easy  to  divine  and  infinite  power  to  construct  the  body  of  an  animal  or  a 
man  either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  nature  of  this  description.  If  this  be 
the  case,  I  should  like  to  know  from  the  advocates  of  a  productive  nature,  what 
could  be  the  object  of  the  Deity  in  dividing  his  work  between  himself  and  such  a 
nature.  The  hypothesis,  therefore,  which  ascribes  all  things  (to  Qod  appears  to  roe 
to  be  by  far  the  most  simple  and  plain;  and  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  use  the  shortest  and  simplest  method  of  accomplishing  an  object.  No  one, 
I  think,  then,  will  deny  that  one  who  needs  no  assistance,  and  is  himself  equal  to  all 
requirements,  will  act  more  wisely  and  simply  by  personally  performing  all  things,.than 
by  calling  in  any  number  of  fotlible  assistants  to  his  aid.  Who  can  believe,  therefore,  that 
God,  being  supremely  wise,  and  requiring  no  extraneous  power,  would  perform  in  a 
circuitous  and  involved  manner  what  he  could  himself  accomplish  with  the  utmost 
ease  ?  Or  who  can  imagine  that  he  would  devolve  a  part  of  his  own  duties  upon  a 
nature  that  is  greatly  liable  to  error  ?  Or  indeed,  if  any  were  so  foolish  as  to  say  that 
the  Deity,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  firom  trouble,  called  in  to  his  assistance  a  produc- 
tive nature,  such  an  assertion  would  be  quite  unworthy  our  attentioiu  Grod  might 
perhaps  have  assigned  some  part  of  the  toil  to  this  nature,  if  he  had  made  it  provident, 
sagacious,  wise,  rational,  and  infallible ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.    It  is  destitute  of 
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unskilfully  attributed  their  own  properties,  or  animal  idiopatUei 
to  iDanimate  bodies ;  as  when  they  say  that  niatter  desires  fonm^ 
as  the  female  doth  the  male;  and  that  heavy  bodies  descend 
down  by  appetite  towards  the  eentre,  that  so  they  may  rest 
therein ;  and  tliat  they  sometimes  again  ascend  in  discretioii,  to 
avoid  a  vacuum.  Of  which  fanciful  extravagancies  if  the  Ad- 
vancer of  Learning^  be  understood,  there  is  nothing  to  be  repre- 
hended in  this  following  passage  of  his :  Incredibile  est  quantum 
agmen  idolorum  philosophise  unmiserit  naturalium  operationum 
ad  similitudinem  actionum  humanarum  reductio,  "  It  is  incred- 
ible how  -many  errors  have  been  transfused  into  philosophy, 
from  this  one  delusion,  of  reducing  natural  actions  to  the  mode 
of  human ;  or  of  thinking  that  nature  actcth  as  a  man  doth." 
But  if  that  of  his  be  extended  further,  to  take  away  all 
final  causes  from  the  things  of  nature,  as  if  nothing  were 
done  therein  for  ends  intended  by  a  higher  mind,  then  is 
the  very  spirit  of  atheism  and  infidelity.  It  is  no  idol  of 
the  cave  or  den  (to  use  that  affected  language),  that  is,  no  pre- 
judice or  fallacy  imposed  upon  ourselves,  from  the  attributing 
our  own  animalish  properties  to  things  without  us,  to  think, 
that  the  frame  and  system  of  thb  whole  world  was  contrived  by 

reason,  wisdom,  and  sngacity,  and  is  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  instrument,  which 
ought  always  to  be  at  hand  when  the  Deity  wishes  to  perform  any  of  his  works»  Bat 
I  forbeiir. 

*  The  person  here  meant  is  Lord  Bacon,  whose  work  here  alluded  to  is  his  fiinious 
treatise  On  the  Advancement  of  Learning;  in  which  this  passage  is  to  be  found,  lib.  3. 
cap.  4.  p.  2^8.  It  will,  I  am  aware,  appear  strange  to  many  that  Dr.  Cudworth  should 
find  so  many  opportunities  of  carping  at  this  great  man,  who  has  every  where  in  his 
writings  left  on  record  his  reverence  and  piety  towards  God,  fit>m  whom  he  frequcothr 
observes  all  true  philosophy  must  begin.  But  the  wonder  will  cease  upon  a  view  of 
the  following  considerations.  I.  Bacon  constantly  depredates  the  labours  of  those  who 
strive  to  discover  the  ^*na/  catues  of  things,  a  course  which  he  appears  almost  inclined 
to  consider  as  futile  and  vain.  In  his  Novum  Oiganon  Scientiarum,  lib.  1.  part  2. 
sect  65.  p.  5.0,  he  plainly  traces  the  origin  of  this  practice  to  superstition.  *'  This  evil 
(superstition),'*  says  he,  **  is  also  found  in  other  departments  of  philosophy,  by  the 
introduction  of  abstract  fonns^^nal  camtes,  and  primary  causes."  And  more  plainly 
still,  lib.  2.  sect.  2.  p.  145.  "So  far  is  there  from  being  any  advantage  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Jinal  caiue,  that  it  is  injurious  to  science,  excepting  in  reference  to 
human  actit)ns.**  See  also  Advancement  of  Learning,  lib.  3.  cap^  4.  But  the 
abrogation  of  final  causes  was  justly  regarded  by  Dr.  Cudworth  as  the  high  road  to 
atheism.  See  also  a  learned  opponent  of  Bacon's  on  this  point,  Samuel  Parker,  in  his 
Dissertations  on  God  and  a  Divine  Providence,  diss.  3.  sect.  IG.  p.  283.  &c.  II.  Bacon 
universally  displays  his  dislike  to  the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  his  Novum  Oiganoa 
Scicntiorum,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  sect.  65.  p.  51,  after  complaining  that  philosophy  had  been 
greatly  corrupted  by  superstition  and  intellectual  ambition,  he  thus  proceeds:  '^A 
notable  example  of  this  description  was  displayed  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in 
Pythagonis,  but  connected  with  a  more  gross  and  burdensome  superstition ;  and  more 
dangerously  and  subtly  still  in  Plato  and  his  followers."  It  would  be  tedious  and 
unnecessary  to  adduce  otlier  passages  of  the  same  tenor.  But  Dr.  Cudworth  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Plato,  and  seemed  to  see  but  little  difference  between  his  philosophy 
and  Christianity.  III.  Hobbes,  to  whom  Dr.  Cudworth  was  strenuously  opposed, 
often  abused  Bacon's  discoveries  and  opinions,  and  even  his  expressions^  to  the  con- 
firnuition  and  illustration  of  his  own  tenets.  Perhaps  there  were  other  reasons  than 
these  for  Dr.  Cudworth 's  prejudice  against  him  ;  whidh  I  leave' others  to  investigate. 
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a  perfect  understanding  Being  or  Mind  (now  also  presiding  over 
the  same)  which  hath  every  where  printed  the  signatures  of  its 
own  wisdom  upon  the  matter.  As  also^  that  though  nature  itself 
do  not  properly  intend^  yet  it  acteth  according  to  an  intellectual 

Slatform  prescribed  to  it,  as  being  the  manuary  opificer  of  the 
ivine  arcnitectonic  art,  or  this  art  itself  as  it  were  transfused  into 
the  matter,  and  embodied  in  it  Thus  Cicero's  Balbus^  long 
since  declared  concerning  it,  that  it  was  not  yis  quaedam  sine 
ratione,  ciens  motus  in  corporibus  necessarios ;  sed  vis  particeps 
ordinis ;  tanquam  via  progrediens,  cujus  solertiam  nulla  ars, 
nemo  artifex  consequi  potest  imitando,  "  Not  a  force  unguided 
by  reason,  exciting  necessary  motions  in  bodies  temerariously ; 
but  such  a  force,  as  partakes  of  order,  an4  proceeds  as  it  were 
methodically;  whose  cunning  or  ingeniosity  no  art  or  human 
opificer  can  possibly  reach  to  by  imitation."  For  it  is  altogether 
inconceivable,  how  we  ourselves  should  have  mind  and  intention 
in  us,  were  there  none  in  the  universe,  or  in  that  highest  prin- 
ciple, from  whence  all  proceeds.  Moreover,  it  was  truly  affirmed 
by  Aristotle,^  that  there  is  much  more  of  art  in  some  of  the 
things  of  nature,  than  there  is  in  any  thing  artificially  made  by 
men ;  and  therefore  intention,  or  fin^  and  mental  causality,  can 
no  more  be  secluded  from  the  consideration  of  natural,  than  it 
can  from  that  of  artificial  things.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  things 
artificial,  as  a  house  or  clock,  can  neither  be  understood,  nor 
any  true  cause  of  them  assigned,  without  design,  or  intention  for 
ends  and  good.  For  to  say,  that  a  house  is  stones,  timber,  mor- 
tar, iron,  glass,  lead,  &c  all  put  together,  is  not  to  give  a  defi- 
nition thereof,  or  to  tell  what  indeed  it  is,  it  being  such  an  apt 
disposition  of  all  these  materials,  as  will  make  up  the  whole  fit 
for  habitation,  and  the  uses  of  men.  Wherefore  this  is  not  suffi- 
ciently to  assign  the  cause  of  a  house  neither,  to  declare  out  of 
what  quarry  the  stones  were  dug,  nor  in  what  woods  or  forests  the 
timber  was  felled,  and  the  like :  nor,  as  Aristotle  addeth  :*  £i  ng 
Tov  ToX\ov  yiy%vti<rOai  i^  avayKtu  vo/tif^ci,  Sri  ra  ulv  fiapia  koto) 
wi^VKi  ^ipitrOai,  ra  Si  Kovi^a  circiroX^c*  Sio  o2  X(0oi  piv  koto)  koI 
difilXiOi  ri  Si  7^  avw  Sia  rfiv  icov^((ri|ra,  cttcitoX^c  Si  fioXcora  ra 
SvXa*  icov^orara  yap,  *^  If  any  one  should  go  about  thus  to  ^ive 
an  account  of  a  house  from  natural  necessity  (as  the  atheistic 

Jbilosophers  did  of  the  world  and  the  bodies  of  animals)  that  the 
eavier  things  being  carried  down  of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
lighter  upward;  therefore,  the  stones  and  foundation  lay  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  earth  for  the  walls,  being  lighter,  was  higher ; 
and  the  timber,  being  yet  lighter,  higher  than  that ;  but  above 
all  the  straw,  or  thatch,  it  being  the  highest  of  alL"     Nor  lastly, 

7  De  Natun  Deor.  lib.  2.  cap.  32.  p.  3001.  torn.  9.  opp. 
'  Vide  Natar.  Aiucalt  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  p.  476.  torn.  1.  opp. 
*  Nat  Auaciilt.  lib.  2.  cap.  9.    [p.  478.  torn.  1.  opp.] 
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if,  as  the  same  Aristotle  ekewhere'  also  suggeBteth,  one  dKraU 
further  pretend,  that  a  house  was  therefore  made  waxh,  iftxhw 
roc  Tov  bpyavov,  &C.  merely  becanae  the  hands  of  the  labonren, 
and  the  axes,  and  hammers  and  trowels^  and  other  instmmeDti^ 
chanced  all  to  be  moved  so  and  so ;  we  say  that  none  of  all  these 
would  be  to  assign  the  true  cause  €i  a  houae,  withoat  dedarinf^ 
that  the  architect  first  framed  in  his  mind  a  mode^or  platform  of 
such  a  thing  to  be  made  out  of  those  materials^  so  aptly  disposed 
into  a  foundation,  walls,  roof,  doors,  rooms»  sturs,   dunmeyi^ 
windows,  &c.  as  might  render  the  whole  fit  for  habitation,  m 
other  human  uses.     And  no  more  certainly  can  the  things  of 
nature  (in  whose  very  essence  final  causality  is  as  much  included) 
be  either  rightly  understood,  or  the  causes  of  them  assigned, 
merely  from  matter  and  mechanism,  or  the  necessary  and  on- 
guidea  motion  thereof,  without  design  or  intention  for  ends  md 
good.     Wherefore  to  say,^^  that  the  bodies  of  animals  became 
such,  merely  because  the  fluid  seed,  by  motion,  happened  to  make 
such  traces,  and  beget  such  stamina  and  lineaments,  as  out  of 
which  that  compages  of  the  whole  resulted ;  is  not  to  assign  a 
cause  of  them,  but  to  dissemble,  smother  and  conceal  their  true 
eflBcient  cause,  which  is  the  wisdom  and  contrivance  of  that 
divine  Architect  and  Geometer,  making  them  every  way  fit  for 
the  inhabitation  and  uses  of  their  respective  soids.      Neither 
indeed  can  we  banish  all  final,  that  is,  all  mental  causality,  from 
philosophy  or  the  consideration  of  nature,  without  banishing  at 
the  same  time  reason  and  understanding  from  ourselves,  and 
looking  upon  the  things  of  nature  with  no  other  eyes  than  brutes 
do.     However,  none  of  the  ancient  Atheists  would  ever  under- 
take to  assi^  necessary  causes  for  all  the  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
animals,  and  their  eiformation,  from  mere  matter,  motion,  and 
mechanism ;  those  small  and  pitiful  attempts  in  order  thereunto, 
that  have  been  made  bv  some  of  them  in  a  few  instances  (as  that 
the  spina  dorsi^  came  from  the  flexure  of  the  bodies  of  animals, 

*  De  Partib.  Animal,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  473.  torn.  2.  opp. 

*°  This  leems  to  have  been  levelled  against  Des  Cartes'  book,  De  Formatione  Fcetik 
I  have  already  obeenred  that  our  author's  strictures  on  this  philosopher  have  in  them 
more  acuteness  and  boldness  than  truth,  certainty,  and  wisdom. 

^  Vide'AristoL  de  Partib.  Animal,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  471.  472.  where  he  rtcs  sb 
account  of  the  fiuides  of  preceding  naturalists  respecting  the  causes  of  the  boduj  mem- 
bers. He  says  Empedocles  taught  as  follows  respecting  the  spinal  colamn :  Aiomp 
'£/ix<^ocX^C  oirK  6(>0mc  clpifcc,  Xiyutv,  vtrdDxay  iroXX^  role  ?imkc,  iiJt  rb  <rv/iC$yai 
O0raic  iv  ry  ytvksw  olov  ik  p^x^P  roiavrifv  Ixuvt  hri  <rrpafivroc  Kartay^iw 
oi;v(/3i|,  "  Wherefore  Empedocles  incorrectly  says  that  many  things  exist  in  animsls 
because  they  happened  so  at  their  birth  ;  and  that  the  spine  is  as  it  is  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  broken  by  contortion."  But  Dr.  Cudworthli  representation  of  the  meaning 
of  these  naturalists,  that  the  spine  was  thus  formed  when  animals  6rst  emerged  horn 
the  earth,  I  cannot  find  supported  in  Aristotle  or  any  where  else ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
ever  was  asserted  by  any.  For  this  method  of  accounting  for  the  form  of  the  tfxoe 
would  apply  only  to  the  first  race  of  animals  and  not  at  all  to  those  bom  at  the  pre- 
sent time.    What  follows  is  attributed  by  Aristotle  to  all  the  ancient  naturslists: 
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when  they  first  sprung  out  of  the  earth,  the  intestines  from  the 
flux  of  humours  excavating  a  crooked  and  winding  channel  for 
itself,  and  that  the  nostrils  were  broke  open  by  the  eruption  of 
breath) ;  these,  I  say,  only  showing  the  unfeasableness  and  im- 
possibility thereof.  And  therefore  Democritus  was  so  wise,  as 
never  to  pretend  to  give  an  account  in  this  way  of  the  formation 
of  the  foetus,  he  looking  upon  it  as  a  thing  absolutely  desperate ; 
nor  would  he  venture  to  say  any  more  concerning  it  (as  Aristotle' 
informeth  us)  than  frri  oSroic  acl  iK  avajKiig  ytvcroi,  "  that  it 
always  cometh  so  to  pass  of  necessity,"  but  stopped  all  further 
inquiry  concerning  it  after  this  manner :  Th  ipwTav  to  Sia  rf, 
jripi  Twv  Toioirtjv  rivbg,  to  Zrfrtiv  tlvai  rov  airdpov  ap^^v,  **That 
to  demand  about  any  of  these  things,  for  what  cause  it  was  thus, 
was  to  demand  a  beginning  of  infinite."  As  if  all  the  motions 
from  eternity  had  an  influence  upon,  and  contribution  to,  what- 
soever corporeal  thing  was  now  produced.  And  Lucretius,  not- 
withstanding all  his  swaggering  and  boasting,  that  he  and  Epi- 
curus were  able  to  assign  natural  and  necessary  causes  for  every 
thing  without  a  God,  hath  no  where  so  much  as  one  word  con- 


*OfiolvQ  a  Kai  irtpi  ri)v  rwv  (ufiav  leal  ruv  (fiVTwv  ykvitriv  Xkyovtriv  oi  dpxoiioi  Kai 
npuroi  (piXoffOifiTiaavTiQ  vipi  ^vffi<ac  8rc  Iv  rf  ffwfiari,  pkovrog  filv  rov  ^iaroQ, 
KotXiav  yiviffOai  Kai  iraoav  virodoxi)v  r^c  Ti  rpofilc  Kai  rov  ircpim!»f(aroCi  rov 
ik  irvtifuaroQ  iiafropivOkvr^g,  roi^Q  /Avcr^pac  dvappayiivaif  **  lu  like  manner  also 
spoke  tne  ancient  and  primary  natural  philosophers.  As  that  through  the  flow  of 
water  the  belly  and  all  the  receptacles  of  the  food  and  excrements  became  such  as  they 
are;  and  when  the  breath  escaped  the  nostrils  were  opened.**  But  Aristotle  deservedly 
castigates  these  vain  and  foolish  opinions  ;  and  Gassendi  has  also  well  and  strenuously 
argued  against  these  follies,  Physics,  sect  3.  last  clause,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  p.  232.  vol.  2. 
of  his  Works. 

*  De  Grenerat.  Animal,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  p.  629.  torn.  2.  opp.  But  I  should  think 
that  this  answer  of  Democritus  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely  and  literally,  as  if 
that  philosopher  would  not  at  all  inquire  into  the  causes  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
members  of  men  and  animals  were  formed  in  ^he  way  we  see  them.  For  Aristotle's 
books  De  Generatione  Animalium,  and  also  those  De  Paitibus  Animalium,  earum- 
que  Causia,  abound  in  causes  and  reasons  assigned  by  Democritus  for  elucidating  the 
origin  of  the  bones,  teeth,  parts  of  generation,  and  other  organs  of  animals  ;  which 
causes  indeed  of  Democritus,  being  for  the  most  part  drawn  flrom  the  necessary  motions 
of  matter,  are  often  refuted  and  exposed  by  Aristotle.  Besides  Aristotle  himself 
praises  Democritus,  and  greatly  prefers  him  to  Empedocles  and  Plato,  because  he  had 
with  singular  diligence  investigated  the  causes  of  the  limbs,  flerii,  bones,  &c  a  branch 
of  inquiry  which  the  other  philosophers  had  entirely  neglected.  See  De  Partibus 
Animalium,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  475.  vol.  2.  of  his  Works,  and  elsewhere.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  then  that  this  sajring  of  Democritus  refers  to  a  part  only  of  this  inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  animal  members.  And  this  is  plain  from  the  t^  passage  of  Aristotle 
which  contains  his  opinion,  which  speaks  not  of  the  causes  generally  which  produced 
individual  members,  but  only  of  the  reason  why  they  are  produced  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are,  or  why  one  member  preceded  another  in  its  production.  Democritus  there- 
ibre  thought  that  this  one  inquiry  might  be  with  propriety  Delected,  and  denied  that 
any  clear  explanation  could  be  given  why,  for  instance,  the  heiurt  is  produced  in  animals 
sooner  than  otiher  parts;  but  he  thought  that  this  should  be  ref^Brred  solely  to  necessity, 
that  is  to  the  mechanical  causes  of  motion.  In  short,  Democritus  thought  it  entirely 
useless  to  dispute  from  what  causes  it  resulted  that  animals  are  framed  in  the  womb 
in  the  usual  method  and  order ;  but  in  reference  to  the  separate  parts  and  their  objects, 
be  was  sufBdently  ingenious  and  well-informed. 
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ceming  it*  We  conclude  therefore,  thmt  Aristotle^i  jn^nneDt 
concerning  final  causee  in  philosophy  is  modi  to  be  prmrred 
before  that  of  Democritus  :*  Kai  fyf^i  fitv  n^  fvmtaf  AacrMt  ai 
atrtai,  fcaXXov  Si  j|  rivoc  Ivcica*  ofriov  yap  rovro  r^  vX^c^  <iXX' 
ovy  avni  rov  rAouc*  **  That  both  land  of  causes  (matei^  and 
final)  ought  to  be  declared  by  a  phyaiologer,  but  especially  the 
final ;  the  end  being  the  cause  of  the  matter,  but  the  matter  not 
the  cause  of  the  end.  And  thus  do  we  see  plainly,  that  the 
atomic  Atheists  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  cause,  roi^  cS  nil 
KoXcScy  ^*  of  the  r^ular  and  artificial  frame  of  the  things  in  na- 
ture," and  consequently,  the  whole  mundane  system,  the  true 
knowledge  whereof  necessarily  leadeth  to  a  Grod. 

But  it  is  prodi^ously  strange,  that  these  Atheists  should,  in 
this  their  imorance  and  sottishness,  be  justified  by  any  professed 
Theists  ana  Christians  of  later  times,  who,  atomizing  in  their 
physiology  also,  would  fain  persuade  us  in  lUce  manner,  that  this 
whole  mundane  system,  tc^ther  with  plants  and  animals,  was 
derived  merely  from  the  necessary  and  imguided  motion  of  the 
small  particles  of  matter,  at  first  turned  round  in  a  vortex,  or  else 
jumbled  all  together  in  a  chaos,  without  any  intention  for  ends 
and  good,  that  is,  without  the  direction  of  any  mind;  Grod  in  the 
meantime  standing  by,  only  as  an  idle  spectator  of  this  lusus 
atomorum,  this  "  sportful  dance  of  atoms,**  and  of  the  various 
results  thereof.^  ^ay,  these  mechanic  Theists  have  here  quite 
outstripped  and  outdone  the  atomic  Atheists  themselves,  they 

*  Nor  it  it  preciiely  true  that  Epicurus  has  said  nothing  at  all  respecting  genemtioo 
and  its  causes.  He  has  indeed  made  a  general  assertion,  though  it  be  ftxSish  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  probability.  For  he  supposes  that  the  atoms  have  graduallj  and 
imperceptibly  acquired  a  habit  of  arranging  themsclree  according  to  the  law  and  order 
in  which  they  are  now  arranged  in  animals ;  on  which  opinion  of  his  we  have  recently 
made  some  observations,  when  commenting  on  the  celebrated  passage  extracted  (torn  hii 
Epistle  to  Herodotus  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  10.  segm.  75.  p.  633.  (see  note  8.  p. 
596.)  Galen,  the  prince  of  Greek  physicians,  has  well  expressed  this  maane  opinioa 
in  his  book  Ilcpi  Kvov/iivwv  Aiair\d<rii^,  or  De  Foetuum  Formatione,  when  he  says 
that  the  Epicureans  supposed  ri}v  oKcXov^lav  t^q  ccv^^i wc  ytvivBai  rt xyucjyv  vt6 
rivoc  oMac  AXSjov,  **  the  continual  series  of  motions  to  be  artificially  produced  by 
some  unintelligent  oeing."  For  from  the  .words  it  is  plain  that  Epicurus  thought  thst 
a  heedless  and  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  had  in  the  lapse  of  time  gradually  become 
artificial,  and  that  this  was  attributed  by  him  to  a  certain  unconscious  and  uninteUigeiit 
nature.  But  what  this  nature  or  o^eria  ^Xoyoc  could  be,  except  a  frequent  repetition 
of  one  motion  or  action  gradually|inducin^  a  habit,  I  cannot  understand.  Old  Gargettins 
himself,  when  driven  to  the  last  extienuty,  still  wished  to  preserve  Uie  appearance  of 
reason  in  his  madness,  rather  than  acknowledge  the  baseness  of  the  sentiments  to  which 
he  was  enslaved. 

'  All  intelligent  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  these  matters  will  at  once  percara 
that  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  are  here  aimed  at  by  our  author.  But  peiiiaps  the 
followers  of  this  philosopher  will  complain  that  this  representation  is  calculated  only  to 
excite  prejudice  against  their  master,  while  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  his  physics, 
which  would  at  once  clear  him  from  suspicion,  is  omitted.  For  one  ftmdamenttl 
principle  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  is,  that  the  matter  of  which  the  universe  is  com- 
posed was  in  the  beginning  created  by  God,  divided  into  particles  of  a  certain  definite 
magnitude,  and  impressed  with  a  certain  amount  of  motion. 

*  Natur.  Auscult  lib.  2.  cap.  9.     [p.  478.  tom.  1.  opp.] 
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being  much  more  immodest  and  extravagant  than  ever  those 
were ;  for  the  professed  Atheists  durst  never  venture  to  affirm, 
that  this  regular  system  of  things  resulted  from  the  fortuitous 
motions  of  atoms  at  the  very  first,  before  they  had  for  a  long 
time  together  produced  many  other  inept  combinations  or  aggre- 
gate forms  of  particular  things,  and  nonsensical  systems  ofthe 
whole.  And  they  supposed  also,  that  the  regularity  of  things 
here  in  this  world  would  not  always  continue  such  neither,  but 
that  some  time  or  other  confusion  and  disorder  would  break  in 
again.  Moreover,  that,  besides  this  world  of  ours,  there  are  at 
this  very  instant,  innumerable  other  worlds  irregular,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  of  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  amongst  the 
infinite  worlds,  that  have  such  a  regularity  in  them.  The  reason 
of  all  which  is,  because  it  was  generally  taken  for  granted,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  common  notion,  that  riov  avh  rvx^ic  ^at  rov 
avro/uarov  ovSlv  acl  ovrw  yfvcroi,  as  Aristotle  expresseth  it,^  that 
**  none  of  those  things,  which  are  from  fortune  or  chance,  come 
to  pass  constantly  and  always  alike."  But  our  mechanic  or 
atomic  Theists  will  have  their  atoms  never  so  much  as  once  to 
have  fxunbled  in  these  their  fortuitous  motions,  nor  to  have  pro- 
duced any  inept  system,  or  incongruous  forms  at  all ;  but  irom 
the  very  first  all  along,  to  have  taken  up  their  places,  and  have 
ranged  themselves  so  orderly,  methodically  and  discreetiv,  as  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  done  it  better,  had  they  been 
directed  by  the  most  perfect  wisdom.  Wherefore  these  atomic 
Theists  utterly  evacuate  that  nand  argument  for  a  God,  taken 
from  the  phenomenon  of  the  artificial  frame  of  things,  which  hath 
been  so  much  insisted  on  in  all  a^ces,  and  which  commonly  makes 
the  etron^t  impression  of  anyl^er  apon  the  minds  of  men, 
the^  leaving  only  certain  metaphysical  arguments  for  a  Deity ; 
which,  though  never  so  good,  yet  by  reason  of  their  subtlety, 
can  do  but  little  execution  upon  the  minds  of  the  generality,  and 
even  amongst  the  learned  do  sometimes  beget  more  of  doubtful 
disputation  and  scepticism,  than  of  dear  conviction  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  the  Atheists  in  the  mean  time  laughing  in  their  sleeves, 
and  not  a  little  triumphing,  to  see  the  cause  of  theism  thus 
betrayed  by  its  professed  mends  and  assertors,  and  the  grand 
argument  K)r  the  same  totally  slurred  bv  them ;  and  so  their 
work  done,  as  it  were,  to  their  hands  for  tneuL^ 

'  Natur.  Auscult.  lib.  2.cap»4.  p.  469.  torn.  1.  opp. 

'  Des  Cartes,  whom  our  author  here  places  below  e?en  the  Epicureans  and  the  most 
Timlent  opposers  of  Deity,  has  been  defended  by  so  many  others  as  by  no  means  to 
stand  in  need  of  my  assistance.  I  will  rather  grant  that  this  great  and  ingenious  philo- 
sopher, being  carried  away  by  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  the  ferrour  of  his  thoughts, 
has  fiillen  into  many  opinions  more  bold  than  correct,  which  hare  afterwards  been 
used  for  their  own  purposes  by  the  opponents  of  God  and  religion.  Nevertheless  I 
think  the  comparison  here  instituted  between  Dcs  Gartes  and  the  ancient  Atheists  has 
in  it  less  truth  than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  possew.  For  whereas  the  followers  of 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  thou^t  that  the  univerae  came  into  its  present  state  after 
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N0W9  as  this  argues  the  greatest  insenability  of  mind,  or  sot- 
tishness  and  stupidity  in  pretended  Thasts,  not  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  the  re^lar  and  artificial  frame  of  things,  or  of  the  s^- 
natures  of  the  divine  art  and  wisdom  in  them,  nor  to  look  upon 
the  world,  and  things  of  nature,  with  any  other  eyes  than  ox^ 
and  horses  do ;  so  are  there  many  phenomena  in  nature,  wludi 
being  partly  above  the  force  of  these  mechanic  powers,  and 
partly  contranr  to  the  same,  can  therefore  never  be  solved  by 
them,  nor  without  final  causes,  and  some  vital  principle.  As  for 
example,  that  of  gravity,  or  the  tendency  of  bodies  downward, 
the  motion  of  the  diaphragma  in  respiration,  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart,  which  was  before  declared  to  be  a  muscular 
constriction  and  relaxation,  and  therefore  not  mechanical  but 
vital.  We  might  also  add,  amongst  many  others,  the  intersection 
of  the  planes  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  or  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion,  upon  an  axis  not  parallel  with  that  of  the  ecliptic,  nor 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  thereof.  For  though  Cartesius®  would 
needs  imagine  this  earth  of  ours  once  to  have  been  a  sun,  and  so 
itself  the  centre  of  a  lesser  vortex  whose  axis  was  then  directed 
after  this  manner,  and  which  therefore  still  kept  the  same  site  or 

infinite  and  various  ooncunions  of  Atoms,  while  Det  Caries  held  that  matter,  imme- 
diately after  being  endued  with  a  certain  quantity  of  motion,  fell  into  so  well  anmoged 
a  form,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  were  not  more  sober  and  circumspect  than  the 
latter,  while  he  was  more  rash  and  foolish ;  but  rather  it  is  manifest  that  /Afy  were  entirely 
devoid  of  common  sense  and  reason,  and  that  he  was  at  least  partly  rational  and  not 
altogether  absurd.      For  the  Epicureans  were  forced  to  imagine  so  many  and  such 
various  concureions  of  individual  cnrpuscules  in  the  immensity  of  space,  so  great  s 
multitude  of  pre-existing  orders  of  things  before  the  present,  and  other  similar  delusions 
here  enumerated,  because  they  denied  to  material  motions  all  wisdom  and  all  govern- 
ance of  the  Deity,  and  thought  that  the  atoms  were  moved  and  driven  by  some  blmd  and 
irrational  force.     For  it  was  incredible  that  atoms  not  under  the  impulse  of  any  intelli- 
gent or  designing  cause,  should  have  immediately  taken  so  regular  and  elegant  a  form 
as  is  presented  by  the  existing  universe.     But  lies  Cartes  stood  in  need  of  none  of  these 
idle  rancies,  since  he  held  mutter  to  be  a  creation  of  the  Deity,  from  whom  also  all  its 
motion  was  derived.     For  if  matter  and  its  motions  are  alike  derived  from  God,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  laws  according  to  which  it  is  moved  and  agitated  must  be 
divine.     But  where  laws  arc  in  force  proceeding  from  God  himself,  it  is  no  wonder  that  • 
order  and  beauty  should  immediately  arise,  and  that  all  things  should  be  wisely  and 
correctly  disposed  of,  from  the  very  commencement  of  motion.     So  for  then  is  the 
difference  between  Epicurus  and  Des  Cartes  from  being  at  all  to  the  disadvantage  <tf 
the  latter,  that  I  ruther  think  it  is  so  fitr  in  his  favour.     Dr.  Cudworth  seems  to  have 
conceiveil  a  dblike  for  Des  Cartes  principally  because,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  he 
wished  to  reject  final  causes  entirely  from  his  philosophy ;  which  every  one  imbued 
with  religion  and  piety  will  admit  to  have  been  on  his  part  a  rash  and  inconsiderate 
procedure. 

•  Vide  Priiicipia  ejus  Philosoph.  part  3.  sect,  155.  p.  136.  and  part  4.  sect.  2.  p. 
1 37.  I  should  perhaps  do  well  here  to  explain  Des  Cartes'  meaning  of  these  sentiments 
in  his  own  words;  but  besides  Dr.  Cudworth  several  others  have  more  fully  and 
copiously  treated  of  this  unheard  of  dogma  of  his,  of  whom  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  name  Dr.  Cudworth *s  fellow  countrymen,  Henry  More,  Enchiridion  Metaphysices, 
cap.  14.  p.  42.  Samuel  Parker,  Disputationes  de  t)eo  et  Providentia,  diss.  3.  sect  28. 
p.  335.  ficc.  David  Gregorj',  Astronomia  Physica  et  Geometrica,  lib.  1 .  prop.  76.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  others.  The  causes  which  have  prompted  Des  Cartes  to  entertain  this 
opinion  have  been  well  explained  by  Henry  More,  in  his  Epistle  on  the  Cartesian  Philo- 
sophy, sect.  26.  p.  52.  ed.  Lond.  1711.  8vo.  at  the  end  of  his  Enchiridion  Ethicl 
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poeture,  by  reason  of  the  striate  particles,  finding  no  fit  pores  or 
traces  for  their  passage  through  it,  but  only  in  this  direction ; 
yet  does  he  himself  confess,  that  because  these  two  motions  of 
the  earth,  the  annual  and  diurnal,  would  be  much  more  con- 
veniently made  upon  parallel  axes,  therefore,  according  to  the 
laws  of  mechanism,  they  should  perpetually  be  brought  nearer 
and  nearer  together,  till  at  length  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic 
come  to  have  their  axes  parallel  to  one  another ;  which,  as  it 
hath  not  yet  come  to  pass,  so  neither  hath  there  been,  for  these 
last  two  thousand  years  (according  to  the  best  observations  and 
judgments  of  astronomers),  any  nearer  approach  made  of  them 
to  one  another.  Wherefore  the  continuation  of  these  two  mo- 
tions of  the  earth,  the  annual  and  diurnal,  upon  axes  difierent  or 
not  parallel,  is  resolvable  into  nothing,  but  a  final  and  mental 
cause,  or  the  to  jSeAriorov,  because  it  was  best  it  should  be  so, 
the  variety  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  depending  hereupon.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  the  particular  phenomena  is  the  organization 
and  formation  of  the  bodies  of  anunals,  consisting  of  such  variety 
and  curiosity,  which  these  mechanic  philosophers  being  no  way 
able  to  give  an  account  of  from  the  necessary  motion  of  matter, 
unguided  by  mind  for  ends,  prudently  therefore  break  off  their 
system  there,  when  they  should  come  to  animals,  and  so  leave  it 
altogether  untouched.  We  acknowledge  indeed,  that  there  is  a 
posthumous  piece  extant,  imputed  to  (Tartesius,  and  entitled  De 
la  Formation  du  Fcetus,  wherein  there  is  some  pretence  made  to 
solve  all  this  by  fortuitous  mechanism.  But  as  the  theory  thereof 
is  wholly  built  upon  a  false  supposition,  sufficiently  confuted  by 
the  learned  Harvey  in  his  Book  of  Generation,  ^^  that  the  seed 
doth  materially  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  egg ;''  so  is  it 
all  along  precarious  and  exceptionable ;  nor  does  it  extend  at  all 
to  the  differences,  that  are  in  several  animals,  or  offer  the  least 
reason,  why  an  animal  of  one  species  or  kind  might  not  be  formed 
out  of  the  seed  of  another.^ 

It  is  here  indeed  pretended  by  these  mechanic  Theists,  that 
final  causes  therefore  ought  not  to  be  of  any  regard  to  a  philo- 
sopher, because  we  should  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  to  be  as  wise 
as  God  Almighty  is,  or  to  be  privy  to  his  secrets.  Thus  in  the 
metaphysical  meditations:^^  Atque  ob  hano  unicam  rationem 
totum  illud  causarum  genus,  quod  k  fine  peti  solet,  in  rebus 
physicis  nullum  usum  habere  existimo ;  non  enim  absque  teme- 
ritate  me  puto,  investigare  posse  fines  Dei.  And  again  likewise 
in  the  Principles  of  Philosophy:^  Nullas  unquam  rationes  circa 
res  naturales  k  fine,  quern  Deus  aut  natura  in  iis  faciendis  sibi 

*  The  history  of  this  book  of  Des  Cartes,  De  Formatione  FcetAs,  may  be  seen  in 
Adrian  Baillet's  Life  of  that  Philosopher,  vol.  2.  lib.  7.  cap.  19.  p.  39S.  &c. 
'<»  Meditat.  4.  p.  26.  edit.  Amstelod.  1685. 
'  Vide  pait  1.  sect.  28.  p.  8.  and  part  3.  sect  2.  8.  p.  50. 
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proposuit,  admittimusy  quia  non  tantum  nobis  debemns  anogare, 
ut  ejus  oonsiliorum  participes  ease  poeaiinua.  Bnt  the  qnestkni 
is  not,  whether  we  can  always  reach  to  the  ends  of  Grod  Almiffh^r» 
and  know  what  is  absolutely  best  in  every  cas^  and  accorduigly 
make  conclusions,  that  therefore  the  thing  is,  or  ought  to  be  so; 
but,  whether  any  thing  at  all  were  made  by  Ood  for  ends  and 
good,  otherwise  than  would  of  itself  haye  resulted  from  the 
fortuitous  motion  of  matter.  NeverthelesB,  we  see  no  reason  at 
all,  why  it  should  be  thought  presumption,  or  intrusion  into  the 
secrets  of  Grod  Almighty,  to  affirm,  that  eyes  were  made  by  him 
for  the  end  of  seeing  (and  accordingly  so  contrived  as  might  best 
conduce  thereunto)  and  ears  for  the  end  of  hearing,  and  the 
like.  This  heins;  so  plain,  that  nothing  but  sottish  stupidity,  or 
atheistic  incredulity  (masked  perhaps  under  an  hypocritical  yeil 
of  humility)  can  make  any  doubt  thereof.  And  therefore  Aris- 
totle* justly  reprehended  Anaxagoras  for  that  absurd  aphorism 
of  his :  Aca  to  xccpac  ^X^^Vy  ^povifiutrarov  ilvat  twv  tiwuv  rhv 
avOpuyroVi  **  That  man  was  therefore  the  wisest  (or  most  solert) 
of  all  animals,  because  he  had  hands."  He  not  -  doubting  to 
affirm  on  the  contrary :  £SAoyoi;  Sia  to  ^povifiurrarov  dvat  rutv 
tiwu}v^\i7pa^  t\Hv*  Y|  yap  ^{xtiq  acl  Siavifiei,  Ka^airtp  avOpbnroQ 
tfipovtfjiog^  rcji  Swafiivt^  \pii<rOai  tKatrrov'  wpotniKU  yap  rcf  ovri 
ot/X?rry  Sovvai  fxaWov  avXovg,  tj  Ttf  avXovg  t\ovTi  irpofrdsTvai 
avXtrnicnvy  "  That  it  was  far  more  reasonable  to  think,  that 
because  man  was  the  wisest  (or  most  solert  and  active)  of  all 
animals,  therefore  he  had  hands  given  him.  For  nature  (saith 
he)  distributcth,  as  a  wise  man  doth,  what  is  suitable  to  every 
one  ;  and  it  is  more  proper  to  give  pipes  to  one  that  hath  musical 
skill,  than  upon  him,  that  hath  pipes,  to  bestow  musical  skill' 

'  De  Partib.  Animal.  lib.  4.  cup.  10.  p.  559.  560.  torn.  2.  opp. 

'  I  could  here  go  to  some  length,  were  I  to  enumerate  and  explain  the  accnntiont 
and  excuses  brought  ngninst  and  for  Des  Cartes.  But  it  is  unnece«saiT  to  ref^eat 
what  is  already  well  known  to  all  who  are  versed  in  these  matters.  The  whole  of  this 
argument  on  final  causes  has  been  most  laboriously  and  ingeniously  treated  by  that 
greatest  of  natural  philosophers  of  the  last  century,  Robert  Boyle,  the  eternal  honour 
of  Great  Britain,  in  his  book  De  Caussis  Finalibus,  London,  1 688,  8vo.  a  book  which  I 
wish  were  better  known  at  the  present  time  than  it  is.  In  sect.  1.  p.  10.  &c.  of  this 
work  he  specifically  and  powerfully  op{K)ses  Des  Cartes.  And  also  John  Ray,  the 
fiunous  English  naturalist,  in  his  work  entitled,  The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  the 
Works  of  the  Creation,  part  1.  p.  28,  ha.H  transcribed  and  approved  Cudworth's  whole 
argument,  p.  33.  All  that  can  be  said  in  fevour  of  Des  Cartes  has  been  studiously 
collected  by  Peter  Poiret,  in  his  Meditationes  dc  Deo,  Anima,  et  Homine,  lib.  3. 
cap.  15.  sect.  8.  9.  For  my  own  part  I  will  be  content  with  a  few  brief  observations. 
I.  First,  then,  I  could  easily  be  induced  to  believe  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  final 
causes  horn  his  physics,  not  through  any  innate  depravity  of  mind  or  impiety  towards 
God,  but  principally  through  his  fondness  for  the  philosophy  of  which  he  was  the 
author.  For  since  he  put  forth  many  conjci-tures  and  guesses  concerning  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  even  made  many  unheard-of  and  marvellous  assertions,  he  foresaw  that 
many  would  inquire  into  the  cnuses  why  God  had  constituted  nature  according  to  Des 
Cartes'  suppositions.  To  this  philosopher  therefore  nothing  appeared  of  greater  utility 
in  keeping  off  these  troublesome  inquirers,  and  setting  his  doctrines  free  £rom  innu- 
merable questions,  than  to  lay  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  hia  physical  philo- 
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Wherefore  these  mechanic  Theists  would  further  all^e,  and 
that  with  some  more  colour  of  reason,  that  it  is  below  the 
dignity   of  God  Almighty  to  condescend  to  all  those  mean  and 

sophy  that  attention  should  be  giTen  onlj  to  things  in  themselves,  but  that  no  great 
degree  of  research  should  be  bestowed  on  those  causes  of  phenomena  which,  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  cannot  be  ascertained.     He  seems  therefore  rather 
to  have  consulted  his  own  ease  and  credit  than  to  have  intended  any  injury  to  the  cause 
of  God  and  religion;  though  at  the  same  time  I  will  not  deny  that  others  have  been 
opposed  to  final  causes,  only  in  order  that  they  might  in  their  absence  more  securely 
make  their  attacks  upon  the  existence  of  a  Deity.     I  remember  that  this  has  been 
already  well  observed  by  Henry  More,  in  his  Epistle  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy, 
sect  2.  p.  6.     But  II.  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  Des  Cartes  had  no  other 
reason  than  this  for  entertaining  the  opinion  in  question.     For  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  his  purpose  of  warding  off  impertinent  inquiries,  if  he  had  declared,  what 
was  most  true,  that  the  causes  of  many  of  the  divine  procedures  were  unknown  to 
mankind.     But  Des  Cartes  went  much  Airther  than  this,  and  freely  ventured  to  main- 
tain the  dangerous  position  that  we  cannot  discover  any  cause  whatever  of  the  works 
of  Deity.     For  he  thus  speaks  in  his  Responsio  ad  Objectiones  Gassendi,  in  Gaasendi's 
Works,  tom.  3.  p.  359.  **  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,"  says  he,  '*  that  any  ends  of  the 
Deity  are  more  evident  than  any  other  possible  ones  ;  for  ali  are  alike  concealed  in  the 
inscrutable  depth  of  his  wisdom."    To  which  remarks  Gassendi  gives  a  good  answer, 
ibid.  p.  361.     Some  other  motive  must  therefore  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Des 
Cartes  to  prompt  him  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  followers  fi-oin  the  consideration  of 
final  causes  ;  and  I  think  an  attentive  view  of  the  method  of  his  physics  will  easily 
show  what  this  is.     For,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  boast  of  Strato,  he  dispensed 
with  the  divine  interposition  in  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  taught  that  all  things 
were  made  by  the  weights  and  velocities  inherent  in  the  laws  of  motion  which  he  had 
laid  down.     And  he  was  apprehensive  that  great  injury  would  ensue  to  thb  tenet  and 
his  other  inventions,  in  which  he  had  spent  so  much  labour,  if  it  should  be  admitted 
that  all  surrounding  corporeal  existences  were  created  by  God  with  a  settled  and  fixed 
design.     For  every  one  must  perceive  that  there  is  so  wide  a  diiierence  between  sup- 
posing that  any  thing  has  been  made  with  great  wisdom  and  deep  design  for  certain 
uses  to  the  human  race,  and  at  the  same  time  entirely  separating  the  govemment'and 
power  of  the  great  Artificer  from  his  work,  that  no  rational  method  can  possibly  be 
found  of  reconciling  these  discrepancies.     A  person  who  has  no  doubt  that  the  sun 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  gi\ing  light  to  the  world,  and  rendering  its  surface  fertile, 
cannot  possibly  avoid  believing  that  an  all-wise  Being  has  collected   together  the 
particles  which  compose  the  sun,  and  has  skilfully  arranged  and  disposed  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  subservient  to  these  uses.     And  in  a  similar  manner  we  may  reason 
about  other  things.     As  soon  as  we  conceive  of  the  object  of  any  corporeal  existence, 
whatever  mental  efforts  we  use  to  persuade  ourselves  that  nothing  was  in  existence 
prior  to  its  formation  except  necessity  and  the  laws  of  motion,  yet  a  certain  internal 
consciousness  will  still  protest  against  this,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  at  rest  till  we 
have  recourse  to  the  wisdom  of  some  intelligent  cause.     Des  Cartes  readily  perceiving 
this,  and  observing  that  his  interests  were  greatly  endangered  by  this  feeling  of  our 
minds,  thought  fit  to  lay  down  as  a  primary  law  that  in  his  school  there  should  be  a 
perpetual  silence  observed  respecting  final  causes,  as  subjects  that  come  not  within  the 
cognisance  of  any.     This  was  a  dangerous  measure,  to  say  no  worse.     But  what  is  too 
hard  for  an  undue  fondness  for  those  opinions  on   the  discovery  of  which  we  have 
bestowed  long  and  strenuous  labour.     Perhaps  also  Des  Cartes  was  influenced  in  this 
deddon  by  the  same  consideration  as  Lord  Bacon  before  him.    For  Bacon,  having  a 
strong  desire  of  investigating  true  natural  philosophy,  was  afraid  lest,  after  final  causes 
were  once  inquired  into  and  settled,  all  research  after  natural  causes  should  be  entirely 
omitted  and  neglected.    See  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.     But  Bacon 
himself  would  readily  confess  the  groundlessness  of  this  fear,  were  he  to  return  to 
earth  and  see  the  many  excellent  volumes  of  recent  naturalists.     I  XL  If  in  the  mean 
time  we  pay  attention  to  the  very  first  principles  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  sup- 
pose (as  equity  requires  of  us)  that  its  acute  and  ingenious  author  really  meant  wliat 
he  said,  he  cannot  in  any  way  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  universe  was  not  created 
with  a  view  to  certain  ends.     For  he  asserted  that  the  amount  of  motion  which  actually 
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trivial  offices,  and  to  do  the  things  of  nature  himaelf  inmefi- 
ately :  as  also,  that  it  would  be  but  a  botch  in  nature^  if  the 
defects  thereof  were  every  where  to  be  supplied  bj  minck 


exists  in  matter  was  introdaoed  into  it  by  the  Deity*  fay  wbom  abo  he  hdd  thafcntts 
itself  was  created.    Nor  did  he,  I  beliere,  deny  th^  God  might  havte  created  mttcr  rf 
a  different  kind,  or  could  hare  united  to  it  when  created  a  burger  or  anallcr  qnatity  rf 
motion.    And  doubtless  he  granted  that  the  Deity  foieeaw  all  that  would  hsppca 
through  the  impnrtation  to  matter  of  the  quantity  of  motion  which  it  actually  poawwd. 
But  if  all  these  principles  be  granted,  it  is  most  certain  that  God  acted  with  a  ipedfie 
design  in  the  creation  and  setting  in  motion  of  matter,  and  is  to  be  accounted  the  oolj 
parent  and  author  of  all  the  CTents  which  that  motion  has  produced  and  is  still  pro- 
ducing.   Suppose  that  Archimedes  really  could  hare  pofbrmed  the  imaginary  fett  of 
not  only  moving  the  earth  from  its  place,  but  also  of  impressing  on  it  any  quantity  and 
kind  of  motion  that  he  chose;  and  imagine  further,  that  he  accurately  foresaw  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  motion  he  was  about  to  gire  to  the  globe  ;  would  he  not,  if  be 
had,  after  due  consideration,  preferred  an  extremely  swift  circular  motion  to  all  otben, 
hare  acted  with  the  highest  propriety  and  wiadom,  and  have  evidently  appeared  to  be 
the  sole  caune  and  author  of  the  efiects  produced  by  the  motion  described  ?    IV.  Bnt 
1  wonder  how  those  philosophers,  who  inth  Des  Gaites  refer  all  things  to  medumicsl 
causes,  and  yet  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God,  csn  pe^ 
suade  themselves  to  assert  that  the  uses  of  things  are  known  to  us,  but  not  thax  objedi 
or  ends.     For  I  would  draw  out  the  argument  thus :  — Since  the  uses  of  thinga  are 
known  to  us,  and  Grod  has  arranged  material  existences  with  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom, 
therefore  we  cannot  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  design  of  the  things  which  have  been  created 
by  God.     For  instance,  when  God  created  matter  which  had  been   previously  non* 
existent,  and  endowed  it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  motion,  undoubtedly  he  foresaw 
that  mankind  would  be  produced  furnished  with  hands,  feet,  ears,  eyes,  and  other 
organs  ;  he  also  foresaw  that  men  would  use  those  eyes  for  seeing,  luid  ears  for  bearing. 
But  if  he  foresaw  and  perceived  this,  did  he  not  at  the  same  time  allow  these  orgau  to 
be  prepared  out  of  matter,  and  arranged  for  these  uses  ?     I  do  not  so  much  wonder 
that  a  follower  of  Democritus  or  Epicurus  should  grant  the  uses  of  things  but  deny 
their  design  ;  this  is  required  by  the  philosophy  to  which  they  adhere.     But  that  thia 
should  be  done  by  one  who  supposes  that  God  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
results  of  the  motion  impresaed  by  him  upon  matter,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  incon- 
eistcnt  witli  reason  and  the  nature  of  the  philosophy  he  professes  to  believe.     On  the 
contrary  1  In-lieve  tliat  every  Intimate  and  rational  use  of  any  thing  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  denigns  of  God.     If  any  human  architect  were  so  powerful  and  so  wise  as 
to  be  able  to  arrange  the  materials  brought  by  his  servants  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a 
compact  and  well-framed  house  should  be  produced  from  the  motions  he  occasioned, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  well  aware  of  the  purposes  to  which   this  bouse  would  be 
applied  by  its  future  inhabitantn,  would  he  not  with  the  greatest  propriety  be  said  to 
have  built  that  house  for  those  purposes  and  uses?     What  then,  pray,  is  the  reason 
why  our  mechanical  philosophers,  who  make  God  to  have  a  foreknowledge  of  all  tbingi. 
And  to  be  the  author  of  all  motion,  should  so  cautiously  distinguish  between  uies  and 
designs,  and  insist  that  the  one  are  known  and  the  other  unknown  to  us  ?     Is  it  some 
secret  impiety  ?  or  a  love  of  the  science  to  which  they  are  addicted  ?  or  some  other 
undefinable  reason,  pcrliaps  unknown  even  to  themselves?     V.  But  let  these  philo- 
sophers leani  (if  they  will  not  allow  us  to  have  any  great  acquaintance  with  tbor 
affairs,)  from  a  ])rofane  author,  ignorant  of  true  religion,  whither  the  way  leads  in  which 
they  are  going,  and  how  small  is  the  interval  between  them  and  professed  Atheistii. 
Plutarch  in  his  book  Do  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunae,  tom.  2.  p,  9*27.  opp.  so  justly  cas- 
tigates the  Stoics  for  admitting  the  existence  of  a  God  and  yet  attributing  all  thingi 
to  mechanical  causes,  that  it  is  worth  while  here  to  transcribe  a  part  of  his  ohsn^rations : 
£(  fiiv  ydp,  he  says,  ovik    dWo  rt  ruiv  rov   tSafiov  fttp&v  Trapd  ^vntv  c^xcy, 
dXXd  tKaTTov  y  we^i'icc  ccirai,  fifj^ifiidg  fiiOiSpvauMtQ  fuj^k  fiiraKo<rfifi<nmQ  7c6- 
fiivov,  /iij^i  iv  dpxy  ^njOkv,  dtropa,  ri  r»}c  t^povoiaQ  tpyov  iariv,  ^  rivoQ  yiyovi 
iroirjTrfc    Kai    war>}p    CijfuovpyoQ  6  ZivQ    dpnTTorkxyrjQ'    ov    yAp  Iv  ffrparoTrif^ 
raKTiKMV  otptXo^^  I'linp  ticku  ruiv  frrpaTiotTuv  ItKacTOQ  a^*  iavrov  rd^iv  ri  tax 
X«^pav  Kai  Kaipbv^  ov  hi  Xapilv  Kai  Tia^fXairfffci''  oitfk  ffi|7rovpiuv,  oifik  oteoiofnaVf 
ti  rrg  fiiv  avrb  rb  \iiup  d^'  avrov  wt^vKiv  Itrilyai  rols;  StofiivotQ  Kai  KaTOp^uv 
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But  to  this  also  the  reply  Is  easy,  that  though  the  divine  Wisdom 
itself  contrived  the  system  of  the  whole  world  for  ends  and 
goody  yet  nature,  as  an  inferior  minister,  immediately  executes 
the  same ;  I  say,  not  a  dead,  fortuitous,  and  merely  mechanical 
but  a  vital,  orderly,  and  artificial  nature.  Which  nature,  asserted 
by  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  were  Theists,  is  thus 
desoribed  by  Proclus  :**  H  ^vmc  iffxarfi  fdv  itm  twv  to  crcD/ua- 
roecScc  rotrro  koI  alaOriTov  SfijiiovpyoivTwv  alrliavy  teal  ro  irl/oac  tov 
TWV  a<ra;/iarcDV  oifnUuv  irXarovg'  irXriori^  Si  \6ywv  Koi  SvvafiiEwv, 
ii  Siv  KarevOvvH  ra  iyK6<rfia'  roiavrri  oi  ovaa  wpotXriXvOiv  airo  r^c 
Zwoy6vov  dcacy 

Tf^oif;  ^  ifJ^^lf  ^ide  ^vaif;  dvXirog  ywpijrcu* 

a^*  He  iraaa  ^oii}  irpoeicrivy  ^  r€  votpa  Koi  ri  a\tljpi(rTog  rtov 
hotKOVfiivtov'  l^ilpTtifiivri  S*  iicecdcv  Koi  inrgwptifiiviiy  ipoirq.  Sea 
iravra  aictoiXi5T0>c>  Koi  wavra  ifiwvuy  St  fjv  ra  iip^X"'^^  ^'^X^C 
fiiTi\H  Tivog,  Koi  ra  fpOeipofiiva  filvti  SiaiwvlwQ  iv  rc^  K6(rfJif^i  race 
iv  airry  rCrv  tl^wv  cXrlaig  <TVVB\6fieva' 

*Apx(i  i^  ad  ^(Kfic  dKafidrri  K6<rfi(av  ri  Kal  ipyiuv 

♦ijal  t6  \6ytov, 

Oipavbg  o^pa  dky  tpofiov  dtdtov  KaravirptiV 

Koi  ra  i^figy  *'  Nature  is  the  last  of  all  causes  that  fabricate  this 
corporeal  and  sensible  world,  and  the  utmost  bound  of  incorporeal 
substances.  Which  being  full  of  reasons  and  powers,  orders  and 
presides  over  all  mundane  affairs.  It  proceeding  (according  id 
the  Mamc  Oracles)  from  that  supreme  goddess,  the  divine  wis- 
dom, Avhich  is  the  fountain  of  all  life,  as  well  intellectual,  as  th{it 
which  is  concrete  with  matter.  Which  wisdom  this  nature 
always  essentially  depending  upon,  passes  through  all  things 
unhinderably  ;  by  means  whereof  even  inanimate  things  partake 
of  a  kind  of  life,  and  things  corruptible  remain  eternal  in  their 
species,  they  being  contained  by  its  standing  forms  or  ideas,  as 

kwippkov,  wy  fk  irXivOoi  Kai  (vXa  tal  XlOot  rate  leard  ^vtnv  xpctf/Mva  rpovaXfi 
KoX  viiffKnv  l^  iavTwv  KaraXafijidvuv  ri)v  irpo<rfiKOvaav  dpfioviav  cat  x^^p^v, 
"  If  no  part  of  the  universe  were  affected  contrary  to  its  nature,  but  each  lie  just  as  it 
was  produced,  requiring  no  motion  or  alteration,  even  from  the  very  beginning,  I 
woDder  what  is  the  duty  of  Providence,  or  of  what  the  creative  Father  and  chief  Artificer 
Jupiter  can  be  the  maker.  For  in  an  army  there  would  be  no  need  of  tactics,  if  every 
aoldier  knew  his  own  rank,  place,  and  station  which  he  ought  to  take  and  keep.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  necessity  lor  gardeners  and  builders,  if  the  water  would  of  its  own 
accord  flow  to  the  plants  that  required  it,  and  if  the  bricks,  timber,  and  btoncs  would 
by  natural  turns  and  motions  take  their  own  proper  place,  and  harmonise  with  each 
other."  Those  who  are  curious  in  these  matters  may  consult  Plutarch  ftirther  in  the 
context,  in  which  are  many  very  excellent  remarks. 

*  Comment,  in  Timeum  Platon.  lib.  1.  p.  4.  edit.  Gfbbc 

•  Step.  Poet.  Philos. 
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their  causes.  And  thus  does  the  oracle  describe  natnre^  as  Re- 
siding over  the  whole  corporeal  worid,  and  {perpetually  tanun^ 
round  the  heavens."  Here  have  we  a  description  of  one  uni- 
versal substantial  life^  soul,  or  spirit  of  nature,  subordinate  to 
the  Deity :  besides  wUch  the  same  Produa  ekewhere^  supposeth 
other  particular  natures,  or  spermatic  reaacHiB,  in  those  words  of 
his:  Mera  rriv  i/^fY^v  rriu  irpwrtiVf  ^X^i'  aool  fifra  r^  {Xipr 
^vaivj  ipvaug,  ^^  After  the  first  soul,  are  there  particular  soolii^ 
and  after  the  universal  nature,  particular  natures."  Where  it 
may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  this  ProduSy  though  he  were 
a  superstitious  Pagan,  much  addicted  to  the  multiplying  of  gpds 
(subordinate  to  one  supreme)  or  a  bigotic  Poly  theist,  who  had  a 
humour  of  dcifyiug  almost  every  thing,  and  therefore  would  haye 
this  nature,  forsooth,  to  be  called  a  goddess  too;  yet  does  he 
declare  it  not  to  be  properly  such,  but  abuttvely  only  (viz.  be- 
cause it  was  no  intellectual  thing)  as  he  saith  the  bodies  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  supposed  to  be  animated,  were  called  gods 
too,  they  being  the  statues  of  the  gods.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
those  words :  Kal  ^eoc  /liv  Ttf  iK^tovoOai,  icac  ovk  airroOiv  e Yov<ra 
TO  ilv€U  3'coc*  KQ^  yap  ra  ^ua  awixara  dcovc  icoAoi/fttv,  cue  oyoA- 
fiara  rwv  ^iiov,  "  Nature  is  a  god  or  goddess,  not  as  having 
godship  properly  belonging  to  it,  but  as  the  divine  bodies  are 
called  gods,  because  they  are  statues  of  the  gods." 

Wherefore  we  cannot  otherwise  conclude  concerning  these  our 
mechanic  Theists,  who  will  thus  needs  derive  all  corporeal  things 
from  a  dead  and  stupid  nature,  or  from  the  necessary  motions  of 
senseless  matter,  without  the  direction  of  any  mind  or  intention 
for  ends  and  good ;  but  that  they  are  indeed  cousin-germans  to 
Atheists,  or  i)osse8scd,  in  a  degree,  with  a  kind  of  atheistic  en- 
thusiasm, or  fanaticism,  they  bein^  so  far  forth  inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  infidelity,  which  is  the  spirit  of  atheism. 

But  these  mechanic  Theists  are  again  counterbalanced  by 
another  sort  of  Atheists,  not  mechanical  nor  fortuitous;  namely, 
the  Ilylozoists,  Avho  are  unquestionably  convinced  that  opera 
natunc  sunt  opera  intclligentise,  that  ^^  the  works  of  nature  are 
works  of  understanding;"  and  that  the  original  of  these  cor- 
poreal things  was  not  dead  and  i^tupid  matter  fortuitously  moved : 
upon  which  account  Strato  derided  Democritus'  rough  and 
crooked  atoms,  as  mere  dreams  and  dotages.  But  these  notwith- 
standing, because  they  would  not  admit  of  any  other  substance 
besides  matter,  8up{>ose  life  and  perception  essentially  to  belong 
to  all  matter  as  such  ;  whereby  it  hath  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
whatsoever  itself  could  do  or  suffer  (though  without  animal 
consciousness)  and  can  form  itself  to  the  best  advantage,  some- 
times improving  itself  by  organization  to  sense  in  brutes,  and  to 

•  Comment,  in  Timxum.  Pluton.  lib.  2.  p.  118. 
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reason  and  reflexive  understanding  in  men.  Wherefore^  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  these  Hylozoists,  there  is  not  any  need 
of  a  Grod  at  all ;  that  is,  of  one  perfect  Mind  or  understanding 
Being  presiding  over  the  whole  world ;  they  concluding,  accord- 
ingly, the  opinion  of  a  God  to  be  only  a  mistaking  of  the  in- 
adequate conception  of  matter  in  general,  its  life  and  energetic 
nature  taken  alone  abstractly,  for  a  complete  substance  by  itself. 
Nevertheless  these  Hylozoic  Atheists  are  no  way  able,  by  this 
hypothesis  of  theirs  neither,  to  solve  that  phenomenon  of  the 
r^ularity  and  harmony  of  the  whole  universe ;  because  every 
part  of  matter  being,  according  to  them,  a  distinct  percipient  by 
itself,  whose  knowlolge  extendeth  only  to  its  own  concernment ; 
and  there  being  no  one  thing  presiding  over  all,  the  things  of 
the  whole  world  {iv  cj  wavra  (Tvvriraicraiy  "  in  which  all  things 
are  co-ordered  together)  could  never  have  fallen  into  one  such 
agreeing  and  conspiring  harmony. 

And  as  for  those  other  Cosmo-plastic  Atheists,  who  suppose  the 
whole  world  to  be  as  it  were  but  one  huge  plant,  tree,  or  vege- 
table, or  to  have  one  spermatic,  plastic  and  artificial  nature  only, 
orderly  and  methodically  disposing  the  whole,  but  without  sense 
and  understanding ;  these  can  no  way  do  the  business  neither, 
that  is,  solve  the  forementioned  phenomenon,  it  being  utterly 
impossible  that  there  should  be  any  such  artificial  and  regular 
nature,  otherwise  than  as  deriving  from,  and  depending  upon,  a 
perfect  mind  or  wisdom. 

And  thus  do  we  see  plainly,  that  no  Atheists  whatsoever  can 
solve  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  this  particularly  of  the 
r^ular  frame  and  harmony  of  the  universe ;  and  that  true  phi- 
losophy, or  the  knowledge  of  causes,  necessarily  leadeth  to  a 

But  besides  these  phenomena  of  cogitation,  or  soul  and  mind 
in  animals,  local  motion  in  bodies,  and  the  artificial  frame  of 
things  for  ends  and  uses,  together  with  the  conspiring  army  of 
the  whole,  wluch  can  no  way  be  solved  without  a  Deity ;  we 
might  here  further  add,  that  the  fortuitous,  that  is,  the  Anaxi- 
mandrian  and  Democritic  Atheists,  who  universally  asserted  the 
novity  of  this  mundane  system,  were  not  able  to  give  any  toler- 
able account  neither  of  the  first  beginning  of  men,  and  those 
greater  animals,  that  are  no  otherwise  begotten,  than  in  the  way 
of  generation,  by  the  commixture  of  male  and  female. 

Aristotle,  in  nis  book  of  the  generation  of  animals,*  writeth 
thus  :  Htpi  r^c  rcuv  avOptinwif  koI  rtrpairdStov  yivi<riEO)Q  vnaiXa^oi 
TiQ  ov,  Mirep  iylyvovTo  irorc  yriyivug,  iftnrtg  i^aal  rivig,  Bvo 
rp^TTWv  ytvB<rOai  tov  trtpov*  rj  yap  ci>c  fficciXijicoc  <n;v«<iTa/ulvou  ro 
wpiJTovy  ri  IS  iwv,  "  If  men  and  four-footed  animals  were  ever 

•  Lib.  3.  c.  ult.    [P.  665.  torn.  2.  opp.], 
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generated  out  <^  the  earth,  as  some  affirm,  it  may  be  orobaUy 
conceived  to  have  been  one  of  these  two  ways^  either  toat  thej 
were  produced,  as  worms,  out  of  patie&ctioDy  or  dae  formed  in 
certain  eggs,"  growing  out  of  the  earth.     And  then*  after  t 
while,  he  concludes  agun  :^  Ecircp  i|ir  ric  ipx^  ^^  jtvitnmc  vm 
rocc  K^otQ,  ivXoyov  Svdv  rodrw  fivoi  n|v  In&Niv,  **  That  if  then 
were  any  beginning  of  the  generation  of  all  animals,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  think  it  to  have  been  one  of  these  two  forementioDed 
ways."    It  is  well  known  that  Aristotle,  though  a  Theist,  else- 
where affirmeth  the  world's  eternity ;  according  to  which  hypo- 
thesis of  his,  there  was  never  any  first  male  nor  female  in  any 
kind  of  animals,  but  one  begat  another  infinitely,  without  any 
b^nmng:  a  thing  utterly  repugnant  to  our  human  faculties, 
that  are  never  able  to  frame  any  conception  of  such  an  infinity  of 
number  and  time,  and  of  a  successive  goneration  from  eternity. 
But  here  Aristotle  himself  seems  staggering,  or  sceptical,  about 
it,  "  if  men  were  ever  jzenerated  out^  the  earth,''  and  **  if  there 
were  any  beginning  oi  the  veneration  of  animals  ;**  as  he  doth 
also,  in  his  Topics,*  propound  it  for  an  instance  of  a  thing  cUs- 
putable :  Uorhpov  6  koojjlo^  aiSiocy  v  oi;  ^  Whether  the  worid 
were   eternal   or  no?"   he  ranking  it  amongst  those,  mpii  wv 
\6yov  fArj  i\ofiiVf   ovrufv   fityaXufv,  ^'  Those   great   things,  for 
which  wc  can  give  no  certain  reason  one  way  nor  other."    Now 
(saith  he)  if  the  *'  world  had  a  beginning,*'  and  if  men  were  onoe 
yriyevuc,  or  avrovOoi/cC)    "  earth-born,"  then  must   they  have 
been,  in  all  probability,  either  generated,  as  worms,  out  of  putre- 
faction, or  else  out  of  eggs ;  he  supposing  (it  seems)  those  ^gs 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  earth.     But  the  generality  of  Atheists 
in  Aristotle's  time,  as  well  as  Theists,  denying  this  eternity  of 
the  mundane  system,  as  not  so  a^eeablc  with  their  hypothesis, 
because  so  constant  and  invariable  an  order  in  the  world,  firom 
eternity,  hath  not  such  an  appearance  or  semblance  of  chance, 
nor  can  be  easily  supposed  to  have  been  without  the  providence 
of  a  perfect  mind  presiding  over  it,  and  senior  to  it  (as  Aristotle 
conceived)  in  nature,  though  not  in  time ;  they  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  concluded  likewise,  men  at  first  to  have  been  gene- 
rated one  of  these  two  ways,  either  out  of  putrefaction  or  from 
eggs ;  and  this  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of  matter,  without  the 
providence  or  direction  of  any   Deity.     But  after   Aristotle, 
Epicurus  fancied  those  first  men  and  other  animals  to  have  been 
formed  in  certain  wombs  or  bags  growing  out  of  the  earth : 

Cre80cbant  uteri  terrs  radicibus  apti  '^ 

*  Comment,  in  Timieum  Platon.  p.  666. 

•  Lib.  1.  c9.     [Cap.  11.  p.  265.  torn.  1.  opp.] 
^  LucretiuB,  lib.  5.  rer.  806.  p.  3S5. 
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And  this  no  otherwise  than  by  the  fortuitous  motion  of  atoms 
also. 

But  if  men  had  been  at  first  formed  after  this  manner,  either 
in  wombs  or  eggs  (growing  out  of  the  earthy  or  generated  out 
of  putrefaction,  by  chance;  then  could  there  be  no  reason 
imaginable,  why  it  should  not  sometimes  so  happen  now,  the 
motions  of  atoms  being  as  brisk  and  vigorous  as  ever  they  were, 
and  so  to  continue  to  all  eternity :  so  that  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  at  all  for  that  precarious  fancy  and  pretence  of  Epicurus,^ 
that  the  earth,  as  a  child-bearing  woman,  growing  old,  became 
at  length  effete  and  barren.  Moreover,  the  men  thus  at  first 
excluded  out  of  bags,  wombs,  or  egg-shells,  or  generated  out  of 

Eutrefaction,  were  supposed  by  these  Atheists  themselves  to 
ave  been  produced,  not  in  a  mature  and  adult,  but  an  infant- 
like, weak  and  tender  state,  just  such  as  they  are  now  bom  into 
the  world ;  by  means  whereof  they  could  neither  be  able  to  feed 
and  nourish  themselves,  nor  defend  themselves  from  harms  and 
injuries.  But  when  the  same  Epicurus^^  would  here  pretend 
ako,  that  the  earth,  which  had  been  so  fruitful  a  mother,  became 
afterward,  by  chance  too,  as  tender  and  indulgent  a  nurse  of  this 
her  own  progeny,  and  sent  forth  streams  or  rivers  of  milk  after 
them  out  of  those  gaps  of  her  wounded  surface,  which  they  had 
before  burst  out  of,  as  Critolaus  long  since  observed,*  he  might 
as  well  have  feigned  the  earth  to  have  had  breasts  and  nipple^ 
too,  as  wombs  and  milk;  and  then  what  should  hinder,  but  that 
she  might  have  arms  and  hands  also,  and  swaddling-bands  to 
boot  ?  Neither  is  that  less  precarious,  when  the  same  atheistic 
philosopher  adds,  that  in  this  imaginary  state  of  the  new-bom 
world,  there  was  for  a  long  time  neither  any  immoderate  heat 
nor  cold,  nor  any  rude  and  churlish  blasts  of  wind,  the  least  to 
annoy  or  injure  those  tender  earth-bom  infants  and  nurslings. 
all  which  things  being  considered,  Anaximander^^  seems  of  the 

•  Vide  Lucretius,  lib.  6.  Ter.  823.  824. 

Sed  quia  finem  aliquam  pariendi  debet  habere, 
Destitit,  ut  mulier  spatio  defessa  vetusto. 

etlib.  2.  Tene  1149. 

•  Vide  Lucretius,  lib.  6.  ver.  810.  p.  336. 

•  In  Philo  Quod  Mund.  Incorr.     [P.  945.] 

'^  Vide  Censorinum  de  Die  Natali,cap.  4.  p.  26.  Edit.  Lindenbrogii.  "Anaximander, 
the  Milesian,  says  that  it  appears  to  him  that  from  water  and  earth  under  the  influence 
of  warmth,  arose  either  fishes,  or  animals  Tery  much  resembling  fishes  ;  and  that  in 
these  men  grew,  and  embryos  that  were  retained  inwardly  until  mature  age  ;  that  then 
at  last,  they  being  ruptured,  men  and  women,  now  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  came 
forth.'*  Several  opinions,  or  rather  follies,  of  the  'ancient  poets  and  philosophers  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  human  race,  have  been  collected  by  Lambinus,  in  his  notes  on 
Lucretius,  lib.  5.  p.  335.  Samuel  Parker,  Disputationes  de  Deo  et  Providently  Diving, 
disp.  5.  sect  2.  p.  433.  Franc.  Baltus,  Jugement  des  Saints  Pires  sur  la  Morale  de  la 
Philosophic  Payenne,  chap.  15.  p.  1 1 1  ;  and  more  recently  by  the  late  J.  F.  Buddeus, 
in  his  Hkrtoria  Seles.  Vet  Testament!,  period  1.  sect.  1.  sect.  8.  p.  61.  &c. 
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two  to  have  concluded  more  wisely  that  men,  becanse  they 
require  a  longer  time  than  other  animals  to  be  hatched  up  in, 
were  at  first  generated  m  the  bellies  of  fishes,  and  there 
nourished  up  for  a  good  while,  till  they  were  at  length  able  to 
defend  and  shift  for  themselves,  and  then  were  di^orged  and  cast 
up  upon  dry  land.  Thus  do  we  see,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  monstrous  nor  prodigiously  absurd,  which  men,  athe- 
istically  inclined,  will  not  rather  imagine  and  swallow  down, 
than  entertain  the  notion  of  a  God. 

Wherefore,  here  is  dignus  vindice  nodus,  and  this  phenomenon 
of  the  first  beginning  of  mankind,  and  other  greater  imimals, 
cannot  be  solved  otherwise,  than  according  to  the  Mosaic 
history,  by  admitting  of  ^^ov  airo  /ifixav^c^  "  a  god  out  of  a 
machine,"  that  is,  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  the  Deity, 
in  forming  man  and  other  animals,  male  and  female,  once  out  of 
the  earth  ;  and  that  not  in  a  rude,  tender,  and  infant-like  state, 
but  mature  and  adult,  that  so  they  might  be  able  immediately  to 
shift  for  themselves,  multiply  and  propagate  their  kind  by  gene- 
ration :  and  this  being  once  done,  and  now  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity of  such  an  extraordinary  way  of  proceeding,  then  putting 
a  stop  immediately  thereunto,  that  so  no  more  terrigense,  nor 
autochthones,  ^^  earth-bom  men,"  should  be  any  longer  produced. 
For  all  these  circumstances  being  put  together,  it  plainly  appears 
that  this  whole  phenomenon  surpasses  not  only  the  mechanical, 
but  also  the  plastic  powers ;  there  being  much  of  discretion  in 
it,  which  the  latter  of  these  cannot  arrive  to  neither,  thev 
always  acting  fatally  and  necessarily.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
not  here  determine  whether  God  Almighty  might  not  make  use 
of  the  subservient  ministry  of  angels  or  superior  spirits,  created 
before  man,  in  this  first  extraordinary  efformation  of  the  bodies 
of  animals  out  of  the  earth,  in  a  mature  and  adult  state;  as 
Plato,  in  his  Timaeus,*  introduceth  the  supreme  God  (whom  he 
supposeth  to  be  the  immediate  Creator  of  all  immortal  souls) 
thus  bespeaking  the  junior  gods,  and  setting  them  a  work  in  the 
fabrication  of  mortal  bodies:  To  il  Xoiwov  v/Jtug^  aOavart^ 
^vrjTov  7r/oo(Tu0aivoi;r€Cj  oTrepya^ccr^c  $wa  ical  -ycvvarc,  "It  is 
your  work  now  to  adaptate  the  mortal  to  the  immortal,  and  to 
generate  or  make  terrestrial  animals;"  he  afterwards  adding:^ 
Mera  tov  (Twopov,  roig  vioig  TraplSoiKC  ^{occ>  CFwjxara  irXarruv 
^vrtTQi  "  That  after  the  sowing  of  immortal  souls  (the  supreme 
God)  committed  to  these  junior  gods  the  task  of  forming  mortal 
bodies."  Which  of  Plato's  some  conceive  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  Moses,  "  Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image." 

Moreover,  these  Atheists  are  no  more  able  to  solve  that  other 
common  and  ordinary  phenomenon  neither,  of  the  conservation 

>  Sect.  27.  p.  250.  *  Sect.  29.  p.  252. 
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of  the  species  of  all  animals,  by  keeping  up  constantly  in  the 
world  a  due  numerical  proportion  between  the  sexes  of  male  and 
female.  For  did  this  depend  only  upon  fortuitous  mechanism, 
it  cannot  well  be  conceived,  but  that  in  some  ages  or  other,  there 
should  happen  to  be  either  all  males  or  all  females ;  and  so  the 
species  fail.  Nay,  it  cannot  well  be  thought  otherwise,  but  that 
tnere  is  in  this  a  providence  also,  superior  to  that  of  the  plastic 
or  spermatic  nature,  which  hath  not  so  much  of  knowledge  and 
discretion  allowed  to  it,  as  whereby  to  be  able  alone  to  govern 
this  afiair. 

Lastly,  there  are  yet  other  phenomena,  no  less  real,  though  not 
physiological,  which  Atheists  can  no  way  solve;  as  that  of 
natural  justice,  and  honesty,  duty  and  obligation;  the  true 
foundation  both  of  ethics  and  politics ;  and  the  rh  itfi*  iificu, 
"  liberty  of  will,"  properly  so  called,  not  that  of  fcwrtuitous  deter- 
mination, when  there  is  a  perfect  equality  or  indifierency  of 
eligibility  in  objects ;  but  that  whereby  men  deserve  commenda- 
tion and  blame,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  so  become  fit 
objects  for  remunerative  justice  to  display  itself  upon,  a  main 
hinge  upon  which  religion  tumeth ;  (though  those  two  be  not 
commonly  so  well  distin^shed  as  they  ought.)  For  when 
Epicurus,  (an  absolute  Atheist)  departing  here  from  Democritus, 
pretended  to  solve  this  by  his  eziguum  cllnamen  principiorum, 
this  attempt  of  his  was  no  other  than  a  plain  delirancy,  or 
atheistic  frenzy  in  him. 

And  now  have  we  already  preventively  confuted  the  third 
atheistic  pretence  also,  to  solve  the  phenomenon  of  reli^on  and 
the  belief  of  a  God,  so  generally  entertained  ;  namely,  from  the 
fiction  and  imposture  of  politicians :  we  having  not  only  mani- 
fested that  there  is  a  natural  prdepsis  and  anticipation  of  a  God, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  object  of  their  fear,  preventing 
reason ;  but  also  that  the  belief  thereof  is  sustained  and  upheld 
by  the  strongest  reason;  the  phenomena  of  nature  being  no 
way  solvable,  nor  the  causes  of  things  assignable,  without  a 
Deity ;  so  that  religion  being  founded  both  upon  the  instincts  of 
nature,  and  upon  solid  reason,  cannot  possibly  be  any  fiction  or 
imposture  of  politicians.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  speak  some- 
thing particularly  to  this  also.  The  Atheists  therefore  conceive, 
that  tnough  those  infirmities  of  human  nature,  men's  fear  and 
ignorant  credulity,  do  much  dispose  and  incline  them  to  the 
belief  of  a  God,  or  else  of  a  rank  of  bein^  superior  to  men, 
(whether  visible  or  invisible)  commonly  called  by  the  Pa^ns, 
gods;  yet  would  not  this  be  so  generally  entertained  as  it  is, 
especially  that  of  one  supreme  Deity,  the  first  original  of  aU 
things,  and  monarch  of  the  universe,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fraud  and  fiction  of  law-makers  and  civil-soverei^s,  who,  the 
better  to  keep  men  in  peace  and  subjection  under  them,  and  in  a 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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kind  of  religious  and  superatitioiis  obeenratioD  of  their  kws,  and 
devotion  to  the  same,  devised  tbh  notion  of  a  Grod,  and  then 
possessed  the  minds  of  men  with  a  belief  of  his  ezistencey  and 
an  awe  of  him. 

Now,  we  deny  not  but  that  politidans  may  sometimes  aboae 
religion,  and  make  it  serve  for  the  promoting  of  their  own 
private  interests  and  designs ;  which  they  could  not  do  so  wdl 
neither,  were  the  thing  itself  a  mere  cheat  and  figment  of  their 
own,  and  had  no  reality  at  all  in  nature,  nor  any  thing  solid  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  But  since  religion  obtains  so  universally 
every  where,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  civil  sovereigns  through- 
out the  whole  world,  some  of  which  are  so  distant,  and  have  80 
little  correspondence  with  one  another,  should,  notwithstanding, 
all  so  well  agree  in  this  one  cheating  mystery  of  government,  or 
piece  of  state-cozenage ;  nor,  if  they  could,  how  they  should  be 
able  so  effectually  to  possess  the  generality  of  mankind,  (as  well 
wise  as  unwise)  with  such  a  constant  fear,  awe,  and  dread,  of  a 
mere  counterfeit  thing,  and  an  in\'isible  nothing ;  and  which  hath 
not  only  no  manner  of  foundation  neither  in  sense  nor  reason, 
but  also  (as  the  Atheists  suppose)  tends  to  their  own  great 
terror  and  disquietment,  and  so  brings  them  at  once  under  a 
miserable  vassiilage  both  of  mind  and  body.  £speciaUy  since 
men  are  not  generally  so  apt  to  think  that  how  much  the 
more  any  have  of  power  and  dignity,  they  have  therefore  so 
much  the  more  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  philosophy  and  the 
things  of  nature,  above  others.  And  is  it  not  strange  that  the 
world  should  not  all  this  while  have  suspected  or  discovered  this 
cheat  and  juggle  of  ix)Iiticians,  and  have  smelt  out  a  plot  upon 
themselves,  in  the  fiction  of  religion,  to  take  away  their 
liberty,  and  enthrall  them  under  bondage ;  and  that  so  many 
of  these  politicians  and  civil  sovereigns  themselves  also,  should 
have  been  unacquainted  herewith,  and  as  simply  awed  with  fear 
of  this  invisible  nothing,  as  any  others  ?  All  other  cheats  and 
juggles  when  they  are  once  never  so  little  detected,  are  pre- 
sently thereupon  dashed  quite  out  of  countenance,  and  have 
never  any  more  the  confidence  to  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  world.  But  though  the  Atheists  have  for  these  two 
thousand  jears  past,  been  continually  buzzing  into  men's  ears, 
that  religion  is  nothing  but  a  mere  state  juggle  and  political 
imposture;  yet  hath  not  the  credit  thereof  been  the  least  im- 
l)aircd  thereby,  nor  its  power  and  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men  abated:  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  is  no 
counterfeit  and  fictitious  thing,  but  what  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  intellectual  nature  of  man;  a  thing  solid  at  the  bottom, 
and  supported  by  its  own  strength.  \Vhich  yet  may  more 
fully  appear  from  Christianity,  a  religion  foundd  in  no  human 
policy,  nor  tending  to  promote  any  worldly  interest  or  design ; 
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which  yet  by  its  own,  or  the  divine  force,  hath  prevailed  over 
the  power  and  policy,  the  rage  and  madness  of  all  civil  states, 
Jewish  and  Pagan,  and  hath  conquered  so  great  a  part  of  the 
persecuting  world  under  it;  and  that,  not  by  resisting  or 
opposing  force,  but  by  suffering  deaths  and  martyrdoms,  in  way 
of  adherence  to  that  principle,'  "  That  it  is  better  to  obey  God 
than  men."  Which  thing  was  thus  presignificd  in  the  prophetic 
scripture  :*  "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine 
a  vain  thing  ?  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the 
rulers  take  counsel  together,  against  the  Lord  and  against  his 
Christ,  &c  He  that  ditteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh;  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision.  Then  shall  he  speak  unto 
them  in  his  wrath,  &c  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Sion.  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheri- 
tance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession. 
Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings,"  &c.* 

»  Acta  V.  29.  ♦  Psalm  ii.  4. 

*  It  is  a  great  and  almost  incredible  piece  of  folly  shamelessly  to  affirm  that 
religion  is  an  invention  of  the  lawgivers  of  states.  For,  I.  such  ingenious  disputants  as 
these  beg  the  question,  and  take  for  granted  that  reb'gion  is  a  fiction  and  a  fable.  Tliey 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  an  crrror,  before  they  have  demonstrated  the  opinion  whose 
rise  and  origin  they  seek  to  bean  error  at  all  ;  than  which  I  know  of  nothing  that  can 
be  considered  more  foolish  and  wicked.  II.  Their  only  foundation  for  this  conjecture  is 
that  they  have  asoertxuned  from  ancient  annals  and  histories,  that  there  were  formerly 
among  kings  and  tyrants,  some  who  perverted  religion,  or  rather  superstition,  to  tho 
confirmation  .of  their  own  power.  No  wise  man,  indeed,  can  deny  this ;  and  if  any 
modem  examples  of  this  detestable  fraud  be  required,  they  may  be  easily  found  in 
abundance  among  the  Papists.  Bu(  to  suppose  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
religion  is  the  invention  of  rulers,  is  as  rational  as  to  suppose  that  Pythagoras  invented 
lyric  poetry,  because  he  taught  his  disciples  to  use  music  as  a  means  for  quieting 
and  composing  their  minds.  On  the  contrary,  the  principal  force  of  this  argument 
goes  to  show  that  religion  was  in  existence  before  any  one  thought  of  politics.  For 
those  who  vnsh  to  circumvent  others,  usually  convert  to  their  own  purposes  those 
feelings  of  the  mind -which  they  perceive  already  to  exist,  and  do  not  introduce  into 
the  mind  entirely  new  ones.  Numa,  for  instance,  would  never  have  feigned  his 
colloquies  with  Egeria,  and  have  pretended  that  laws  and  ordinances  were  given  to  him 
by  that  goddess,  unless  he  had  observed  in  the  Roman  people  some  idea  of  a  Grod,  and 
some  propensity  towards  religion.  III.  If  religion  were  invented  in  order  to  retain 
the  people  within  their  duty,  those  wise  men  who  easily  saw  through  the  tricks  and 
frauds  of  the  rulers,  must  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  it  But  these,  who  were 
best  adapted  for  laying  open  all  fiillades,  were  often  the  most  strenuous  defenders 
of  religion.  Lactantius,  De  Ira  Dei,  chap.  10,  p.  929,  not  badly  observes,  *'  If  they 
invented  religion  for  the  sake  of  deceiving  us  and  all  the  human  race,  then  they  were 
not  wise,  since  fidsehood  is  inconsistent  with  wisdom  ;  but  if  indeed  they  were  wise, 
what  good  fortune  must  they  not  have  experienced  in  their  deception,  so  easily  to  delude 
not  only  the  unlearned,  but  also  Plato  and  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Zeno,  and  Aristotle, 
the  heads  of  the  greatest  sects.^^  IV.  If  religion  proceeded  from  the  magistrates, 
those  who  live  without  laws,  and  obey  only  their  own  wills,  would  be  without  reli- 
gion. But  who  among  literary  men  can  be  so  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  to  be 
unaware  that  even  in  the  minds  of  those  tribes  which  are  bound  together  by  no  civil  or 
social  ties,  the  seeds  of  true  religion  are  to  be  found  ?  Other  observations  are  usually 
made  on  this  subject  by  those  who  expressly  set  themselves  to  defend  the  truth  of 
religion ;  and  Thomas  Wise,  in  particular,  who  made  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Cudwonh's 
work,  has  inserted  among  that  author's  reflections  a  copious  digression  against  these 
Atheistic  triflings,  cap.  6.  p.  436^52.  My  only  reason  for  not  trimscribing  these 
arguments,  powerful  and  excellent  as  they  are,  is  that  Dr.  Cudworth>  own  discussion  of 
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But  that  theism^  or  religion  is  no  gullery  or  impoBtore^  will 
be  yet  further  made  unquestionably  evident.  That  the  eene- 
TdXity  of  mankind  have  agreed  in  Uie  acknowledgment  of  one 
supreme  Deity,  as  a  Being  eternal  and  neoessarily  existent, 
absolutely  perfect  and  omnipotent,  and  the  maker  of  the  whde 
world,  hath  been  already  laigely  proved  in  the  foregoing  diseoiine. 
To  which  purpose  is  this  of  Seztus,  the  philosopher  :^  Koivhvyip 
irp6\ii\l/iv  l\ov<rt  wavng  avOpwwoi  inpi  GcoD,  ica0*  Jiv  /cioKopiov  ri 
c<iTc  Zi^ov  Koi  ifp^aoTOv  KQi  r Acioy  iv  cvSoi/iovf^,  xai  vavro^  kokov 
aviEiridiKTov9  "  AH  men  have  this  common  prolepais  concerning 
God,  that  he  is  a  living  Being  incorruptible,  perfectly  happy, 
and  incapable  of  all  manner  of  eviL**  And  the  notion  of  that 
God,  which  Epicurus  opposed,  was  no  other  than  this,  '^  An 
understanding  Being,  having  all  happiness,  with  incorruptibility, 
that  framed  the  whole  worldL'^  Now,  I  say,  that  if  there  be  no 
such  thing  as  this  existing,  and  this  idea  of  God  be  a  mere 
fictitious  thing,  then  was  it  altogether  arbitrarious.  But  it  is 
inconceivable  how  the  generality  of  mankind  (a  few  Atheists 
only  excepted)  should  universally  agree  in  one  and  the  same 
arbitrarious  figment  This  argumentation  hath  been  formerly 
used  by  some  Thcists,  as  appeareth  from  the  forementioned 
Sextus  :*  TtXlutg  8'  ttrriv  aXoyovy  to  Kara  t6 y»)v  iravrag  toiq 
aifToig  €7ri/3aXXe(v  iSidfiatriVy  aXXa  firi  ipvuiKwg  ovrwg  hcKivuG^aif 
"It  is  altogether  irrational  to  think  that  all  men  should  by 
chance  light  upon  the  same  properties  (in  the  idea  of  God) 
without  being  naturally  moved  thereunto."  Neither  is  that  any 
sufficient  account,  which  the  Atheists  would  here  give,  that 
statesmen  and  politicians  every  where  thus  possessed  the  minds 
of  men  with  one  and  the  same  idea;  the  difficulty  still  re- 
maining, how  civil  sovereigns  and  law*makcrs,  in  all  the  distant 
parts  of  the  world,  and  such  as  had  no  communication  nor  inter- 
course with  one  another,  should  universally  jump  in  one  and  the 
same  fictitious  and  arbitrarious  idea. 

Moreover,  were  there  no  God,  it  is  not  conceivable  how  that 
forementioned  idea  should  ever  have  entered  into  the  minds  of 
men,  or  how  it  could  have  been  formed  in  them.  And  here  the 
Atheists  again  think  it  enough  to  say,  that  this  notion  or  idea 
was  put  into  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  mankind  by  law- 
makers and  politicians,  telling  them  of  such  a  Being,  and  per- 


the  subject  is  abundantly  conclusive.     Besides,  now  every  one  poasesses  books  whidi 
learnedly  and  acutely  defend  religion  from  all  kinds  of  antagonists. 

•  Lib.  1.  Ad  vers.  Physicos,  sive  lib.  8.  Ad  vers.  Mathemat.  sect.  I.  sect.  33.  p.  556. 
Ed.  Fabricii. 

'  Epicurus  has  nowhere  said  that  he  opposes  this  definition  of  a  Deity ;  but  as 
much  as  this  may  be  easily  collected  from  his  arguments  and  reasonings  against  a  Divine 
Being,  which  may  be  found  collected  together  in  liucretius. 

•  Ad  vers.  Mathemat.  p.  314.     [Page  557.] 
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Buadin^  them  to  believe  his  existence ;  or  that  it  was,  from  the 
first  feigner  or  inventor  of  it,  propagated  all  along  and  conveyed 
down  bj  oral  tradition.  But  this  argues  their  great  ignorance 
in  philosophy,  to  think,  that  any  notion  or  idea  is  put  into  men's 
minds  from  without,  merely  by  telling,  or  by  words ;  we  being 
passive  to  nothing  else  from  words  but  their  sounds  and  the 
phantasms  thereoi,  they  only  occasioning  the  soul  to  excite  such 
notions,  as  it  had  before  within  itself  (whether  innate  or  adven- 
titious), which  those  words,  by  the  compact  and  agreement  of 
men,  were  made  to  be  signs  of;  or  else  to  reflect  also  further 
upon  those  ideas  of  their  own,  consider  them  more  distinctly, 
and  compare  them  with  one  another.  And  though  all  learning 
be  not  the  remembrance  of  what  the  soul  once  before  actually 
understood,  in  a  pre-existent  state,  as  Plato  somewhere  would 
have  it,  according  to  that  of  Boetius  :^ 

Quod  si  Platonis  miua  personal  Terum,. 
Quod  quisque  dlscit,  immemor  recordatur  :| 

yet  is  all  human  teaching  but  maieutical,  or  obstetricious ;  and 
not  the  filling  of  the  soul  as  a  vessel,  merely  by  pouring  into  it 
from  without,  but  the  kindling  of  it  from  within ;  or  helping  it 
so  to  excite  and  awaken,  compare  and  compound  its  own  notions, 
as  whereby  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  that  which  it  was 
before  ignorant  of:  as  the  thing  was  better  expressed  by  the 
forementioned  philosophic  poet,  in  these  words, 

Hseret  piofbcto  semen  introraum  yexi, 
Quod  exdtatur  ventilante  doctrinft. 

Wherefore  the  mere  telling  of  men,  there  is  a  God,  could  not 
infuse  any  idea  of  him  into  their  minds;  nor  yet  the  further 
giving  this  definition  of  him,  that  he  is  a  being  absolutely  per- 

■  De  Consolat  PhiloA.  lib.  3.  p.  79.  80.  The  passage  itself  of  Plato  quoted  by 
Boetius  may  be  found  in  his  Phaedon,  where  Socrates,  just  before  his  death,  explains 
this  opinion,  p.  382.  £cc.  See  also  his  Menon,  p.  18,  where  a  boy  is  introduced  giving 
apt  and  correct  answers  to  the  various  questions  of  Socrates  respecting  the  measure- 
ment of  the  square,  which  Socrates  says  was  owing  to  the  iwoiaQt  or  ideas  implanted 
in  human  minds.  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  with  great  propriety  abandoned  this  opinion  of 
Plato,  which  is  supremely  adapted  to  foster  fiuiatic  delusion  and  folly.  For  if  you  can 
firmly  persuade  any  one  that  there  were  in  his  mind,  long  before  he  was  bom,  the 
impressed  images  of  all  truths,  he  will  neglect  his  reason  and  the  education  to  be 
derived  from  others,  and  will  give  himself  up  solely  for  instruction  to  the  emotions  and 
fimdes  of  his  own  mind,  receiving  without  hesitation  all  its  products,  however  fiilse  and 
foolish,  for  divine  verities.  Nevertheless  many,  who  deny  the  existence  of  any  innate 
ideas,  may  perhaps  think  Dr.  Cudworth  here  more  attached  to  the  Platonic  dogmas 
than  truth  will  permit.  This  controversy  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide;  since  it  is  not 
at  all  to  the  present  purpose,  and  this  subject  has  been  touched  upon  in  some  degree 
several  times  already.  I  will  merely  observe  that  I  think  Uiose  who  dispute  respecting 
internal  and  innate  ideas  do  not  generally  express  their  opinions  with  sufficient  plain- 
ness and  perspicuity,  but  make  use  of  words  and  expressions  which  are  very  ambiguous, 
from  which  if  they  were  to  abstain  perhaps  there  would  be  less  difference  between  them 
than  at  first  nght  appears. 
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feet,  eternaly  and  self-exiBteiit*  make  them  midentand  any  tldng 
of  his  nature,  were  they  not  able  to  excite  notions  or  ideas  firam 
within  themselves,  correspondent  to  those  several  words.    How- 
ever the  difficulty  still  remains,  how  those  civil  soTereigns  and 
law-makers,  or  how  Critias'  very  first  inventor  of  that  chest  of 
a  God,  could  form  that  idea  within  themselves ;  einoe  upon  sap- 
position  of  his  non-existence,  it  is  the  idea  of  nothings  or  (tf  t 
nonentity.     And  this  was  judiciously  hinted  also  by  the  nme 
Sextus:      0<    Si   Sia/Li^oSoKOvvrfCy    4^a<T\vy    &ri   vofio^trai  rivlc 
iviwotiirrav  rocc  ivOpunroig  rfjv  wipX  Otov  Sci^av,  fiti  ccSortc  Srt 
TO  ap\fidBv  oroTToy  aitrovg  ircpi/ulvci,  ^iirticrayroc  av  rivog^  toOcv 
Si  oc  vo^iO^lroi,  /LitiSiuoc  Trporcpoy  wapaZovroCf  ^X^ov  fic  ivivwav 
Gcov,  "  The  Atheists  aJBBrming,  that  certain  law-makers  first  put 
this  notion  of  a  God  into  the  minds  of  men,  do  not  consider  that 
they  still  remain  entangled  in  the  difficulty,  if  any  one  further 
demands  of  them  how  those  law-makers  themselves  could  first 
form  that  idea?''    From  whence  it  is  afterwards  concluded:^ 
Ov    Totvvv    OlcTu,    otiSc    Kara    riva    vofioOialav,    irapsSt^avro  cm 
iraXaiol  twv  avOpwirtav^  ilvat  Qi6vy  **  That  therefore  the  notion  of 
a  God  sprung  not  from  the  arbitrarious  fiction  of  law^nakers 
and  politicians." 

But  some  Atheists  will  yet  further  reply,  that  there  is  a 
feigning  power  in  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  can  frame  ideas 
or  conceptions  of  such  things  as  actually  never  were  or  will  be, 
as  of  a  centaur,  or  of  a  golden  mountain ;  and  that  by  such  a 
feigning  power  as  this  the  idea  of  a  God,  though  there  be  no 
such  thing  existing,  mi^ht  be  framed.  And  here  we  deny  not 
but  that  the  human  soul  hath  a  power  of  compounding  ideas  and 
things  together,  which  exist  severally  and  apart  in  nature,  but 
never  wero,  nor  will  be,  in  that  conjunction :  and  this  indeed  is 
all  the  feigning  power  that  it  hath.  For  the  mind  cannot  make 
any  new  cogitation,  which  was  not  before,  but  only  compound 
tliat  which  is.  As  the  painter  cannot  feign  colours,  but  must 
use  such  as  exist  in  nature;  only  he  can  variously  compound 
them  together,  and  by  his  pencil  draw  the  figures  and  lineaments 
of  such  things  as  nowhere  are ;  as  he  can  add  to  the  head  and 
face  of  a  man  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  body  of  a  horse.  In  like 
manner  that  more  subtle  painter  or  limner,  the  mind  and  ima^- 
nation  of  man,  can  frame  compounded  ideas  of  things  which 
nowhere  exist,  but  yet  his  simple  colours,  notwithstanding,  must 
be  real ;  he  cannot  feign  any  cogitation  which  was  not  in  nature, 
nor  make  a  !)08itive  conception  of  that  which  is  absolutely 
nothing ;  which  were  no  less  than  to  make  nothing  to  be  some- 
thing, or  create  something  out  of  nothing.  And  though  the 
whole  of  these  fictitious  ideas  (as  of  a  golden  mountain)  docs  not 

*  Advert.  Mathcmat.  313.  31 1 .    [l*.ige  5ot».]  •  Ibid.  p.  557. 
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any  where  actuallj  exist,  yet  forasmuch  as  it  doth  not  absolutely 
imjdy  a  contradiction  for  it  so  to  do,  therefore  hath  it  also  a 
possible  entity  too,  and  otherwise  it  could  not  be  conceivable. 
As  a  triangular  square,  for  example,  being  a  contradictious  thing, 
hath  not  so  much  as  a  possible  entity,  and  therefore  is  not  con- 
ceivable as  such  (though  both  a  triangle  and  a  square  severally 
be  conceivable) ;  it  being  mere  nonsense,  nothing,  and  no  idea 
at  all.  Nay,  we  conceive,  that  a  Theist  may  presume  with 
reverence  to  say,  that  God  Almighty  himself,  though  he  can 
create  more  or  fewer  really  existent  things,  as  he  pleaseth,  and 
could  make  a  whole  world  out  of  nothing,  yet  can  he  not  make 
more  cogitation  or  conception,  than  is,  or  was  before  contained 
in  his  own  infinite  mind  and  eternal  wisdom,  nor  have  a  positive 
idea  of  any  thing,  which  hath  neither  actual  nor  possible  entity. 

But  the  idea  of  God  is  not  a  compileracnt  or  aggregation  of 
things  which  exist  scatteredly  and  apart  in  the  world  ;  for  then 
would  it  be  a  mere  arbitrarious  thing,  and  it  might  be  what 
every  one  pleased,  one  adding  more  things  together,  and  another 
fewer,  but  each  of  them  writing  the  name  or  title  of  God,  as 
bungling  painters  did,  under  these  their  several  figments;*® 
whereas  we  have  already  proved  that  the  idea  of  God  is  one 
most  simple  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  Being,  though  having 
several  partial  and  inadequate  conceptions,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  added  to  it,  nor  detracted  from  it,  there  being  nothing 
included  therein  but  what  is  demonstrable  of  a  perfect  Being, 
and  therefore  nothing  at  all  arbitrarious. 

Moreover,  many  of  those  partial  conceptions  contained  in  the 
entire  idea  of  God  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
world,  existing  singly  and  apart ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  no 
God,  they  must  needs  be  absolute  nonentities ;  as  immutability, 
necessary  existence,  infinity,  and  perfection,  &c.  So  that  the 
painter  that  makes  this  idea,  must  here  feign  colours  themselves, 
or  create  new  cogitation  and  conception  out  of  nothing,  upon  the 
atheistic  supposition. 

Lastly,  if  there  be  no  God  now  existing,  it  is  impossible  that 
ever  there  should  be  any,  and  so  the  whole  idea  of  God  would 
be  the  idea  of  that  which  hath  no  possible  entity  neither ;  whereas 
those  other  fictitious  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  of  men,  though 
they  be  of  such  things  as  have  no  actual  existence,  yet  have  they 
all  a  possible  entity,  as  was  said  before. 

But  that  we  may  conceal  nothing  of  the  Atheists*  strength, 
we  must  here  acknowledge  that  some  of  them  have  jet  pretended 
further,  that  besides  this  power  of  compounding  things  together, 
the  human  soul  hath  also  another  ampliating,  or  increasing  and 

*"  See  iElian,  Variie  Ilistoriac,  lib.  10.  cap.  10.  p.  184,  who  anys  that  the  old  painters 
used  to  depict  animals  so  badly  that  they  were  obliged  to  write  under  their  pictures, 
."  This  is  an  ox,"  "  That  is  a  horse." 
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improying  power ;  by  both  which  together,  though  there  be  no 
Goid  existiDg,  nor  yet  possible,  the  idea  of  him  may  be  fictitiously 
made ;  those  partial  ideas,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
arising,  as  they  say,  from  a  fitrafiatn^  awo  rutv  av^ptiwwv^  ^a 
transition  and  gradual  procession  from  men,  in  way  or  amplificar 
tion,  augmentation,  and  improvement.''  *  Thus  do  we  read  in 
Sextus :  To  atSiov  tlvai  tov  Gcov,  koI  i^Qaprovy  Koi  r(ktiov  iv 
thZaifioviq^  irap^X^s  Kara  rriv  otto  rwv  avOpunrwv  fiera^amv'  a»c 
yap  TOV  Koivhv  avdptovov  aifKii<ravTe^  ry  fltavratrli^j  v6fifTiv  i)(OfUv 
KuicXa>7roc*  ovtw^  avOptairov  iv^tfxova  vofitravrtg  Kal  fiaKaptov  Ka\ 
oi;/L(irc7rXi)pciififvov  ira<n  roig  aya^diCf  cira  ravra  hnretvavrt^y  tov 
Iv  auroic  liatvotg  aKpov  ivo{}<rafiev  Qk6v'  kqX  iraXiv  iroXvxp^^t^&oir 
Tiva  ^avraaKo^ivTig  avOpt»)iwov  ol  naXaidi,  lirriv^iiaav  tov  y/e>ovov 
€ic  airccpov,  clra  cvrcO^cv  €ic  twouiv  atSiov  vapaykv6juiBvoi,  i<ffa<rav 
ical  aiStov  ilvai  tov  Gcov,  "  The  ideas  of  the  eternity,  incor- 
ruptibility, and  perfect  happiness  of  the  Deity,  were  fictitiously 
made  by  way  of  transition  from  men :  for  as,  by  increasing  a 
man  of  an  ordinary  stature  in  our  imagination,  we  fictitiously 
make  the  phantasm  of  a  Cyclops ;  so  wnen  beholding  a  happy 
man,  that  aboundeth  with  all  good  things,  we  ampli^,  intend, 
and,  as  it  were,  swell  the  same  in  our  minds  higher  and  higher, 
we  then  arrive  at  length  to  the  idea  of  a  Being  absolutely  happy, 
that  is,  a  God.  So  did  the  ancients,  taking  notice  of  a  very 
longeve  man,  and  increasing  this  length  of  age  further  and 
further  infinitely,  by  that  means  frame  the  notion  or  idea  of 
eternity,  and  attribute  the  same  to  God." 

But  to  this  we  reply,  first,  that  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Atheists  themselves,  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  such 
amplifying  and  feigning  power  of  the  soul,  as  whereby  it  could 
make  more  than  is ;  because  they  suppose  it  to  have  no  active 
power  at  all,  but  all  our  conceptions  to  be  nothing  but  mere 
passions  from  the  objects  without ;  according  to  that  of  Prota- 
goras in  Plato's  Theaetetus  if  Ovre  yap  to.  fifj  ovra  SvvaTOv 
ooKaaai,  ovre  oAXa,  Trap'  a  av  Tra<r\y,  "It  is  neither  possible  for 
a  man  to  conceive  that  which  is  not ;  nor  any  more  or  otherwise 
than  he  suffers."     Again,  as  Sextus*  the  philosopher  also  inti- 

•Adv.  Math.  p.  317.  [Lib,  8.  seu  adv.  Physic  lib.  1.  sect.  2.  sect.  46.  p.  559.  560.] 
But  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  not  quoted  this  passage  entire;  but  has  omitted  some  words 
without  which  it  cannot  be  clearly  understood. 

t  Page  167.Serr. 

*  Vide  lib.  8.  adv.  Mathemat.  sect.  2.  sect.  47.  p.  560.  Since  Dr.  Cud  worth  goea 
on  here  to  paraphrase  the  passage  he  refers  to  out  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  it  will  be  only 
fair  here  to  give  Sextus'  own  words,  so  that  his  opinion  may  be  the  more  plainly 
apparent.  01  dk  Toiavra  Xiyovrec.  viOavrjc  fiiv  rrpotaravTai  SoKflC  ^p^fia  ik  iiq 
rbv  St*  ciXKrjXiov  kfiiriirrovat  TpSwov,  8c  iffrai  drropwraros*  iva  yatp  irpdrov 
eifdainova  vorjtrto^ev  dvOpiOTrov,  Kai  dirb  tovtov  Kard  fiird^amv  rbv  Qibv^ 
6<pii\ofitv  voiitraif  ri  iroTk  i<mv  thdatfioviaf  ^c  KOTd  fitroxi^v  voiXrai  6  tif^aifiutv 
'AXX*  iiv  yi  Maifiovia  Kar'  a{/Tot>Q  daifiovia  tiq  Kai  Oua  ^vtriQ,  cat  Maifiwv 
iKoXiiro  k  cd  rdv  Mfiova   diaKtifievov  ix*»»^*  ^<^'  '^v  f^v  Xdioi/icv  n}v  vipi 
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mates,  the  Atheists  are  here  plainly  guilty  of  that  fallacy  or 
error  in  ratiocination,  which  is  commonly  called  a  circle,  or  Si' 
ttXA^Aciiv.    For  whereas  they  could  not  otherwise  judge  the 

dvOpiairov  Maifioviav,  TrpSrtpov  ^X^tv  6^iiXofjuv  v6ri<nv  Oiov  gal  Saifiovoc'  Iva  ik 
rby  Otbv  vo¥i<nafUv,  irpirtpov  ix^iv  d^iXo/uv  ivvoiav  Maifiovo^  dvOpiavov 
Toivw  iicdrtpoy  ircpi/civov  Tt)v  Ik  darlpov  v6fi<nVf  dvfiriyofjTOV  yivirai  tipXv^ 
**  Those  who  say  these  things  have  indeed  a  probable  opinion  to  defend,  but  gradually 
they  fidl  into  the  way  of  proving  one  thing  by  another,  a  way  which  is  most  doubtful. 
For  if  first  of  all  we  are  to  imagine  a  happy  man,  and  thence  by  transition  form  an 
idea  of  God,  what  is  the  felicity  in  the  participation  of  which  he  is  to  be  esteemed 
happy  ?  But  felicity  is  according  to  them  a  certain  superhuman  and  divine  nature, 
and  is  called  in  Greek  Mai/iovia  because  it  possesses  a  well  disposed  demdh  [or  god]; 
wherefore  in  order  to  conceive  of  human  felicity  we  must  first  have  an  idea  of  God  and 
of  a  demon.  But  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  God  we  must  first  have  a  conception  of 
a  happy  man.  Each  idea  therefore  reciprocally  depending  on  the  other,  both  become 
incomprehensible  to  us/* 

I  have  already  fully  explained  my  opinion  respecting  that  idea  of  supreme  perfectioo 
which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  to  be  innate  in  the  human  mind;  nor  do  I  perceive 
any  thing  said  here  which  should  move  me  from  that  opinion.  I.  Why  our  author 
should  deny  the  faculty  of  augmenting  and  amplifying,  I  do  not  at  all  perceive.  A 
fiunilty  of  this  description  certainly  exists  in  our  minds,  nor  is  the  admission  of  it 
injurious,  but  rather  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  Grod  and  of  religion.  For  as  soon  as 
we  perceive  any  thing  to  possess  a  particular  perfection  or  power,  we  immediately, 
mider  the  express  guidance  of  nature  itself,  conclude  that  it  is  produced  by  some  cause, 
and  does  not  exist  necessarily  of  itself.  But  when  we  think  of  this  cause,  we  cannot 
refi^n  from  attributing  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  we  perceive  to  exist 
in  what  is  produced  by  it,  or  firom  amplifying  and  increasing  the  perfection  found 
in  the  effect.  From  this  cause  we  again  ascend  to  another  and  different  cause,  the 
attributes  of  which  we  amplify,  until  we  arrive  by  meditation  at  a  cause  of  such  a  kind 
as  can  have  nothing  added  to  it.  Every  one  who  has  only  moderately  attended  to  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds  will  perceive  the  correctness  of  these  statements. 

II.  But  how  the  existence  of  this  mental  faculty  of  increase  and  amplification  can  in 
any  way  serve  the  cause  of  Atheists,  I  can  indeed  by  no  means  discover.  Suppose 
any  one  to  reason  thus :  Mankind,  from  the  contemplation  of  imperfect  existences, 
gradually,  through  dint  of  reasoning,  attain  to  the  formation  of  the  idea  of  a  supremely 
perfect  being :  therefore  there  is  no  being  of  this  supremely  perfect  description.  How 
are  we  to  class  such  a  reasoner  ?  among  the  wise  or  the  foolish  ?  For  my  own  part  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  made  perpetual  mayor  of  Gotham.  It  would  be  as  wise  and 
rational  to  conclude  that  all  the  clocks  of  a  dty  have  been  their  own  makers,  because 
all  who  see  such  machines  attribute  greater  ability  and  skill  to  the  maker  than  to  the 
machine  itselE  What  kind  of  reasoning,  pray,  is  this  ?  Because  all  mankind  feel 
certain  that  nothing  can  take  place  without  a  cause,  and  infer  that  the  cause  must  be 
of  a  more  exalted  nature  than  its  effect,  therefore  no  cause  whatever  exists !  How  can 
the  advocates  of  such  an  argument  as  this  claim  for  a  moment  a  place  among  the  wise  ? 

III.  I  am  rather  of  opinion  that  the  power  our  minds  possess  oJT  exalting  the  perfec- 
tions and  attributes  that  we  encounter  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  religion.  For  it  ia 
plain  from  it  that  we  have  an  idea  of  supreme  and  infinite  perfection  which  no  human 
being,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  can  possibly  expel.  For  as  when  any  one,  after  a  view 
of  many  clocks,  skilfully  and  ingeniously  constructed,  still  desires  a  higher  degree  of 
elegance  and  finish,  he  has  undoubtedly  by  some  means  or  other  in  his  mind  an  inward 
idea  of  a  firstrate  timepiece,  so  also  when  a  person,  after  a  contemplation  of  the  best 
and  most  perfect  existences  in  the  universe,  still  amplifies  and  exalts  the  perfections  he 
sees,  he  must  necessarily  be  endued  with  the  image  and  idea  of  a  supremely  perfect 
nature.  IV.  But  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  suppose,  with  our  author  and 
the  Platonists,  that  this  idea  of  a  supremely  perfect  Being  is  innate  in  all  men,  and 
brought  with  them  at  their  birth  into  the  world.  As  respects  the  cause  of  religion,  it  is 
perfectly  indifferent  whether  it  be  supposed  innate  or  adventitious.  It  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  incontrovertible  &ct  that  mankind,  as  soon  as  they  obtain  the  use  of 
reason,  cannot  refrain  from  adopting  this  opinion,  that  there  is  some  supremely  perfect 
Being,  unless  they  be  more  influenced  by  their  own  prejudices  than  by  the  doctrinal 
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greatest  perfection  and  hiq>inne88,  whioh  e^er  tbey  had  ezperi* 
ence  of  in  men,  to  be  imperfect,  than  bj  an  anticipated  idea  of 
perfection  and  happiness,  with  which  it  was  in  their  minds  com- 
pared (by  virtue  of  which  idea  also  it  comes  to  pass  that  they 
are  able  to  amplify  those  lesser  perfections  of  men  fiirther  and 
farther,  and  can  take  occasion,,  nom  imperfect  thingsi,  to  think 
of  that  which  is  absolutely  perfect);  that  is,  whereas  these 
Atheists  themselves  first  nmke  the  idea  of  imperfection  from 
perfection ;  they,  not  attending  to  this,  do  agam  go  about  to 
make  up  the  notion  or  idea  of  that  which  is  absolutely  perfect 
(by  way  of  amplification)  from  that  which  is  imperfect.  But 
that  men  have  a  notion  of  absolute  perfection  in  them,  by  which, 
as  the  rule  or  measure,  they  (comparing  other  things  therewith) 
judge  them  to  be  imperfect,  and  which  is  therefore  in  order  of 
nature  first,  may  appear  from  hence,  because  all  theologers,  as 
well  Pagan  as  Christian,  gave  this  direction,  for  the  conceiving 
of  Grod,  that  it  should  principally  be  done  per  viam  remotionis, 
"by  way  of  remotion  of  all  imperfection  from  him."  Thus 
Alcinous :'  UpJrrri  fiiv  avroi;  v6^<ri^  i?  Kara  a^alptmvy  "  The  first 
way  of  conceiving  of  Grod  is  by  remotion  or  abstraction."  We 
add,  in  the  last  place,  that  finite  things  put  together  can  never 
make  up  infinite,  as  may  appear  from  that  instance  of  human 
longevity  proposed;  for,  if  one  should  amplify  that  never  so 
much,  by  adding  of  more  and  more  past  time  or  years  to  it,  yet 
would  he  never  thereby  be  able  to  arrive  at  eternity  without 
beginning.  God  difiers  not  from  these  imperfect  created  things 
in  degrees  only,  but  in  the  whole  kind.  And  though  infinite 
space  may  perhap  be  here  objected,  as  a  thing  taken  for  granted, 
which  being  nothing  but  extension  or  magnitude,  must  therefore 
consist,  or  be  made  up,  of  finite  parts,  as  it  was  before  declared, 
we  have  no  certainty  of  any  more  than  this,  that  the  finite  world 

and  dictates  of  correct  reason.  But  we  have  already  touched  upon  this  more  fully 
above.  V.  Nor  is  the  opinion  of  the  Platonists  more  correct,  that  there  is  actually 
in  all  minds  an  innate  idea  of  supreme  perfection,  proving  it  by  the  same  argumenta- 
tion which  Dr.  Cudworth  here  uses  in  the  investigation  of  the  divine  attributes  by  the 
method  of  exclusion.  This  **  method  of  exclusion,"  which  is  very  generally  followed 
by  theologians,  proves  indeed  that  they  are  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  supremely 
perfect  and  eternal  Being,  and  that  they  themselves  have  some  idea  or  notion  of  such  a 
Being;  but  it  can  in  no  way  be  thence  inferred  that  this  idea  is  actually  existent  in  the 
infant  mind  immediately  after  birth.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  individual  on  behold- 
ing a  book  defaced  by  certain  &ults,  should  make  use  of  this  **  method  of  exclusion  " 
to  discover  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  book,  or  to  conclude  that  none  of  these 
fiiults  existed  in  an  immaculate  volume,  it  would  certainly  be  correct  to  say  that  that 
person  had  an  idea  of  an  immaculate  and  perfect  book  ;  but  you  con  never  thence 
prove  that  he  possessed  the  idea  of  a  faultless  volume  fh)m  the  very  time  he  was  first 
bom.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Platonists  usually  confound  these 
two  widely  different  things,  the  having  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  any  thing,  and  the  bring- 
ing with  one  into  the  world  an  innate  notion  of  it.  On  this  subject  our  preceding 
observations  may  be  referred  to. 

'  Introduct.  in   Doctrin.  Platon.  cap.],  10.  p.  602,  printed  at  the  end  of  Dan. 
lleinaius'  edition  of  Mazimus  Tyrius. 
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mi^ht  have  been  made  bigger  and  bigger  infinitely,  or  without 
end ;  which  infinity  or  magnitude  is  but  like  that  of  number, 
potential ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  as  well  of  the  one  as 
the  other,  that  it  can  never  be  actually  infinite.  Wherefore, 
were  there  no  infinitely  perfect  being  in  nature,  the  idea  thereof 
could  never  be  made  up  by  any  amplifying  power  of  the  soul,  or 
hy  the  addition  of  finites.^  Neither  is  that  of  any  moment  which 
Gassendus^  so  much  objecteth  here  to  the  contrary,  that  though 
there  were  no  Grod,  or  infinite  Being,  yet  might  the  idea  of  him 
as  well  be  feigned  by  the  mind,  as  that  of  infinite  worlds,  or  of 
infinite  matter,  was  by  some  philosophers:  for  infinite  worlds, 
and  infinite  matter,  are  but  words  ill  put  together,  infinity  being 
a  real  thing  in  nature  (and  no  fiction  of  the  mind),  as  well  as  the 
world  or  matter,  but  yet  proper  to  the  Deity  only.  But  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  they,  who  denied  a  God,  yet  retaining  this  notion  of 
infinity,  should  misapply  the  same,  as  they  did  also  other  pro- 
perties of  the  Deity,  to  matter. 

To  conclude  this ;  our  human  soul  cannot  feign  or  create  any 
new  cogitation,  or  conception,  that  was  not  before,  but  only 
variously  compound  that  which  is ;  nor  can  it  ever  make  a  posi- 
tive idea  of  an  absolute  nonentity,  that  is,  such  as  hath  neither 
actual  nor  possible  existence;  much  less  could  our  imperfect 
beings  create  the  entity  of  so  vast  a  thought,  as  that  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  Being,  out  of  nothing ;  this  being  indeed  more 
than  for  God  Almighty,  or  a  perfect  Being,  to  create  a  real 
world  out  of  nothing ;  because  there  is  no  repugnancy  at  all  in 
the  latter,  as  there  is  in  the  former.  We  affirm  therefore,  that 
were  there  no  God,  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  or  infinitely  perfect 
Being  could  never  have  been  made  or  feigned,  neither  by  politi- 
cians, nor  by  poets,  nor  philosophers,  nor  any  other.  Which, 
may  be  accounted  another  argument  for  a  Deity.^ 

But  that  religion  is  no  figment  of  politicians,  will  further 

'  Here  may  be  consulted  our  previous  copious  obserTntions  on  the  nature  of  infinity 
(note  3.  p.  541).  Dr.  Cudworth  here  foUows  Des  Cartes,  who  has  followed  precisely 
the  same  line  of  argument  in  his  Responsiones  ad  Gassendi  Dubitationes,  p.  324.  vol.. 
3.  of  Grassendi'B  works. 

*  In  Disquisit.  Metaphys.  seu  Dubitationibus  et  Instantiis  ad  Cartesii  Metaphys. 
Dubit  4.  p.  336.  torn.  3.  opp. 

^  Many  remarks  might  be  made  here  in  confirmation,  illustration,  and  qualification 
of  our  author's  reflections;  but  since  this  whole  subject,  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
conceptions  and  ideas  has  been  already  treated  of  by  those  who  are  fiir  superior  to 
myself  in  ability  and  learning,  and  even  the  wisest  can  scarcely  escape  unblemished' 
and  uninjured  from  this  strife,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  reader  to  an 
unbiassed  decision  on  the  whole  question.  I  am  almost  ready  to  believe,  that  if  all 
the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  among  authors,  respecting  the  idea  of  Grod  being 
adventitious  or  innate,  were  accurately  examined  with  a  view  rather  to  real  meaning 
than  to  words  and  phrases,  there  would  be  found  much  less  difference  than  is  at  first 
apparent  But  if  this  matter  be  discussed  by  those  whose  contests  are  like  the  battles 
of  the  pigmies  and  the  cranes  of  old,  destitute  of  order  and  method,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  mutt^  misunderstandings  take  place,  and  that  discord  is  increased  and  inflamed 
lather  than  extinguished. 
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unquestionablj  appear  from  that  whidi  now  shall  follow.  As  the 
religion  of  an  oath  is  a  necessary  vinculiim  of  civil  sociebr ;  so 
obligation  in  conscience,  respecting  the  Deity  as  its  original,  and 
as  the  punisher  of  the  violation  thereof,  is  the  very  foundation  of 
all  civu  sovereignty:  for  pacts  and  covenants  (into  which  some 
would  resolve  ful  civil  power)  without  this  obligation  in  con- 
sdence,  are  nothing  but  mere  words  and  breath ;  and  the  laws 
and  commands  of  civil  sovereigns  do  not  make  obligation,  but 
presuppose  it,  as  a  thing  in  order  of  nature  before  them,  and 
without  whidi  they  would  be  invalid.  Which  is  a  truth  so 
evident,  that  the  writer  De  Give  could  not  dissemble  it  (though 
he  did  not  rightlv  understand  this  natural  obligation)  but 
acknowledgeth  it  m  these  words:*  Obligatio  ad  obedientiam 
civilem,  cujus  vi  leges  dviles  validse  sunt,  omni  le^e  civili  prior 

est. Qudd  si  quis  princeps  summus  legem  civilem  in  hanc 

formulam  condperet,  non  rebellabis,  nihil  efficeret     Nam  nisi 

Srius  obli^ntur  cives  ad  obediendum,  hoc  est,  ad  non  rebellan- 
um,  omnis  lex  invalida  est:  et  si  prius  obligentur,  est  superflua, 
"  The  obligation  to  civil  obedience,  by  the  force  of  which  all  the 
civil  laws  become  valid,  is  before  those  civil  laws.  And  if  any 
prince  should  make  a  law  to  this  purpose,  that  no  man  should 
rebel  against  him,  this  would  s^ify  nothing,  because  unless 
they  to  whom  it  is  made  were  beifore  obliged  to  obe^,  or  not  to 
rebel,  the  law  is  invalid ;  and  if  they  were,  then  is  it  super- 
fluous.'*^  Now  this  previous  obligation  to  civil  obedience  cannot 
be  derived  (as  the  forementioned  writer  De  Give,  and  of  the 
Leviathan  supposes)  from  men's  private  utility  only ;  because 
every  man  being  judge  of  this  for  himself,  it  would  then  be  law- 
ful for  any  subject  to  rebel  against  his  sovereign  prince,  and  to 
poison  or  stab  him,  whensoever  he  could  reasonably  persuade 
himself  that  it  would  tend  to  his  own  advantage,  or  that  he 
should  thereby  procure  the  sovereignty.  Were  the  obligation 
to  civil  obedience  made  only  by  men's  private  utility,  it  would 
as  easily  be  dissolved  by  the  same.  It  remaineth  therefore,  that 
conscience,  and  religious  obligation  to  duty,  is  the  only  basis, 
and  essential  foundation,  of  a  polity  or  commonwealth :  without 
which  there  could  be  no  right  or  authority  of  commanding  in 
any  sovereign,  nor  validity  m  any  laws.  Wherefore  religious 
obligation  cannot  be  thought  to  be  the  fiction  or  imposture  of 
civil  sovereigns,  unless  civil  sovereignty  itself  be  accounted  a 
fiction  and  imposture,  or  a  thing  which  hath  no  foundation  in 
nature,  but  is  either  wholly  artificial  or  violent  J 

•  Imper.  cap.  14.  sect.  21.     [Page  109.] 

*  These  last  words  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Cudworth  a  little  differently  from  what  they 
are  to  be  read  in  Hobbes,  whose  expressions  are,  "  All  law  is  invalid ;  but  an  obligation 
which  binds  to  what  was  already  an  obligation  is  superfluous." 

'  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  this  argumentation  is  not  of  force  against  all  who 
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Moreover,  had  a  religious  regard  to  the  Deity  been  a  mere 
figment  or  invention  of  politicians,  to  promote  their  own  ends, 
and  keep  men  in  obedience  and  subjection  under  them,  then 

suppose  religion  to  be  a  figment  of  rulers,  but  only  against  some  who  hold  this  opinion. 
Our  author's  reasoning,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  is  as  follows: — Religion  is  not  a 
crafty  invention  of  the  6rst  founders  of  states  and  governments,  for  before  governments 
could  be  established,  there  must  have  been  in  men's  minds  a  strong  conviction  that 
they  were  under  an  obligation  to  obey  and  be  submissive  to  laws.  But  this  strong 
conviction  could  arise  only  from  religion.  Therefore  religion  must  have  been  prior  to 
all  governments,  and  if  so,  it  cannot  have  been  invented  by  rulers.  I  willingly  grant 
that  all  real  and  permanent  obligation  arises  from  religion,  nor,  apart  from  religion,  can 
any  government  continue  safe  and  uninjured.  But  the  argument  deduced  from  these 
premises  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  sufficient  force  at  once  to  overthrow  all  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  prate  of  the  frauds  and  tricks  of  legislators,  in  discussing  the 
origin  of  religion.  An  Atheist  will  grant,  when  opposed  in  this  way,  that  religion  is 
necessary  for  the  firm  establishment  of  governments,  and  that  magistrates  cannot 
depend  upon  the  obedience  of  their  citizens  except  in  so  fiir  as  their  minds  are  imbued 
with  a  reverence  for  some  Deity,  the  punisher  of  wickedness  and  crime.  But 
he  will  add  that  this  very  thing  induced  statesmen  to  instil  the  principles  of 
reh'gion  into  the  minds  of  ignorant  men  ;  that  certain  chief  men  plainly  foresaw  this 
previously  to  the  foundation  of  governments,  and  therefore  took  care  of  religion  before 
politics,  and  assumed  the  guise  of  fanatics  before  they  put  on  the  robes  of  kings  and 
magistrates.  That  this  was  the  case  with  Mohammed,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  his  empire  after  he  had  inculcated  into  the  minds 
of  his  followers  the  opinion  that  he  was  a  prophet  sent  from  Grod,  whose  com- 
mands it  was  wicked  to  resist.  That  a  like  part  was  played  in  England  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  opened  his  way  to  power  by  fanaticism  rather  than  by  virtue  or 
courage.  That  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  religion  from  preceding  govern- 
ment, and  yet  at  the  same  time  being  nothing  but  a  deceitful  invention  of  magistrates, 
and  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  power.  Perhaps  Atheists  will  say  that  they  do  not 
mean  that  all  religion  proceeded  from  magistrates;  that  there  existed  in  the  minds  of 
nost  people  an  amount  of  superstition  which  was  produced  by  a  fear  of  futurity  and 
an  ignorance  of  causation,  previously  to  their  coalescing  in  civil  societies;  and  that  this 
superstition  was  only  nourished,  amplified,  and  confirmed  by  certain  laws,  through  the 
influence  of  rulers.  But  neither  will  they  admit  it  to  be  necessary  that  religion  must 
have  preceded  government  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind;  but  will  assert  that  fear 
and  other  natural  causes  first  induced  mankind  to  give  up  their  personal  liberty  and 
submit  themselves  and  their  property  to  the  will  of  a  single  individual;  that  these  new 
societies  did  not  at  first  require  the  aid  of  religion,  but  that  the  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  magistrates  and  the  people,  the  sense  of  past  inconveniences,  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  other  methods,  for  a  time  restrained  the  people  within  the  bounds  of 
duty  ;  but  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  when  ambitious  persons,  more  studious  of  their 
own  advantage  than  of  the  public  weal,  excited  disturbances  in  the  state,  rulers  then 
foresaw  that  a  stronger  tie  was  needed  for  curbing  the  minds  of  their  citizens;  on  which 
account,  perceiving  the  dispositions  of  the  multitude  to  be  prone  to  receive  the  belief 
of  a  certain  unseen  Deity,  they  made  use  of  this  propensity,  and  availed  themselves  of 
religion^  as  a  defence  and  protection  against  seditions  and  tumults.  Nor  will  the 
deniers  of  a  Deity  be  much  affected  by  our  author's  final  observation,  that  those  who 
reckon  religion  among  the  fhiuds  and  tricks  of  rulers,  cannot  have  a  better  opinion  of 
that  government  which  is  supported  by  religion.  For  some  of  this  party  will  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  this,  and  will  include  to  a  certain  extent  oppo- 
sition to  civil  institutions  in  their  hostility  against  religion.  All  these  considerations  I 
admit  to  be  the  nonsense  and  vain  fancies  of  senseless  men,  which  will  at  once  lose  all 
their  speciousness  and  value  with  any  individual  possessing  the  least  discernment  and 
furnished  with  Dr.  Cudworth'B  other  arguments;  but  still  they  greatly  weaken  the 
force  of  our  author's  argumentation  in  tlus  place.  Therefore  I  think  it  better  not  to 
use  it  against  atheists  without  great  caution,  more  especially  since  there  is  more  than 
suflScient  force  in  other  arguments  to  refute  all  their  cavils,  as  here  referred  to.  Long 
experience  has  taught  me,  that  there  is  never  greater  need  of  prudence  and  wisdom 
than  when  disputing  against  those  who  employ  their  taints,  to  the  utmost  -of  their 
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would  tbey  doubtless  have  so  filmed  and  contrived  it»  as  ibai  it 
should  have  been  every  way  fleuble  and  compliant ;  naroelv>  by 
persuading  the  world,  that  whatsoever  was  commanded  by 
themselves,  was  agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  and  whatever  was 
forbidden  by  their  laws  was  disnleasinff  to  Gtod  Almighty,  and 
would  be  punished  by  him;  God  mung  over  the  world  no 
otherwise  than  by  and  in  these  civil  sovereigns  as  his  vice- 
gerents, and  as  the  only  prophets  and  interpreters  of  his  will  to 
men.  So  that  the  civil  law  of  every  country,  and  the  arbitrary 
will  of  sovereigns,  should  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  measure 
of  just  and  unjust  (there  being  nothing  naturally  such)  the  only 
rule  of  conscience  and  religion :  for,  from  reli^on  thus  modelled, 
civil  sovereigns  might  think  to  have  an  absolute  power,  or  an 
infinite  right  of  doing  or  commanding  whatsoever  they  pleased, 
without  exception,  nothing  being  unlawful  to  them,  and  their 
subjects  being  always  obliged,  in  conscience,  without  the  least 
scruple,  to  obey. 

But  this  is  but  a  mere  larva  of  religion,  and  would  be  bat  a 
mocking  of  God  Almighty ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  only  religion 
that  can  be  called  a  political  figment.^  Neither  could  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  be  ever  yet  thus  persuaded,  that  the  arbitrary 
will  of  civil  sovereigns  was  the  only  rule  of  justice  and  con- 
science ;  and  that  God  Almighty  could  command  nothing,  nor 
reveal  hia  will  concerning  religion  to  mankind  otherwise  than  by 
these,  as  his  prophets  and  interpreters.  True  religion  and  con- 
science are  no  such  waxen  things,  8er\'ilely  addicted  to  the 
arbitrary  wills  of  men,  but  immorigerous,  stiff,  and  inflexible; 
they  respecting  tlie  Deity  only,  his  eternal  or  everlasting  laws, 
and  his  revealed  will ;  with  which  whensoever  human  laws 
clash  (a  thing  not  impossible),  they  conclude,  that-  then  God 
oug^ht  to  be  obeyed,  and  not  men.  For  which  cause  the  profane 
IK)iiticians  declare  open  war  against  this  religion,  as  a  thing 
utterly  inconsistent  with  civil  sovereignty;  because  it  introduces 
a  fear  greater  than  the  fear  of  the  JLeviathan,  namely,  that  of 

power,  in  carrying  on  opposition  against  God  and  religion.  For  since  most  of  them 
have  fallen  into  this  madness  not  so  much  through  reasoning  as  through  a  love  of  lusts 
and  pleasures,  and  cannot  feel  certain  that  there  is  no  God,  but  only  desire  to  ascertain 
this  supposition  for  a  tnith,  in  order  the  more  securely  to  indulge  in  sin,  they  therefore 
eagerly  catch  at  the  smallest  slip  of  the  advocates  of  religion,  and  absurdly  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  whole  question  from  one  weak  }K>int  of  argumentation.  For  men  believe 
nothing  more  readily  than  what  they  perceive  to  correspond  with  their  own  wishes  and 
desires.  Other  observations  would  have  to  be  made  here  if  the  doctrine  of  civil  obedi- 
ence were  now  under  discussion ;  but  the  present  is  plainly  an  entirely  diflierent  ques- 
tion. Some  remarks  on  this  passage  of  Dr.  Cudworth  have  been  made  by  Le  Clerc, 
Bihiiotbequc  Choisie,  vol.  5.  p.  101.  who  has  shown,  first,  that  religion  and  the  fear  of 
God  is  not  opposed  in  the  ndministnition  of  civil  government  to  the  advantage  of  man- 
kind, and  secondly,  that  public  and  not  private  advantage  is  the  chief  end  of  civil 
government. 

*  This  is  aimed  at  lIobl)eA,  who  l>oth  in  his  Leviathan  and  in  his  Elranenta  de  Cive, 
commends  that  kind  of  religion  here  called  by  Dr.  Cudworth  a  lanra  of  religion. 
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him  who  can  inflict  eternal  punishments  after  death;  as  also 
because  it  clashes  with  that  monstrous,  infinite,  and  unlimited 
power  of  theirs,  which,  is  such  a  thing  as  is  not  attributed  by 
genuine  Theists  to  God  Almighty  himself;  a  power  of  making 
their  mere  arbitrary  will  the  rule  of  justice,  and  not  justice  the 
rule  of  their  wUL  Thus  does  a  modem  writer  of  politics  con- 
demn it  for  seditious  doctrine,  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  a 
commonwealth  :*  ^*  That  subjects  may  make  a  judgment  of  good 
and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  or  have  any  other  conscience  besides 
the  law  of  the  land."  As  also  this  :t  "  That  subjects  may  sin  in 
obeying  the  commands  of  their  sovereign."  He  likewise  adds : J 
^^  That  it  is  impossible  a  commonwealth  should  stand,  where  any 
other  than  the  sovereign  hath  a  power  of  giving  greater  rewards 
than  life,  and  of  inflicting  greater  punishments  than  death. 
Now,  eternal  life  is  a  greater  reward  than  the  life  present,  and 
eternal  torment  than  the  death  of  nature."  Wherefore,  God 
Almighty  being  the  dispenser  of  eternal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, this  is  all  one  as  if  he  should  have  said,  it  is  impossible  a 
commonwealth  should  stand,  where  the  belief  of  a  God,  who  can 
punish  with  eternal  torments  after  this  Ufe,  is  entertained.^ 
Thus  does  the  same  writer  declare,§  that  if  the  ^^  superstitious 
fear  of  spirits"***  (whereof  God  is  the  chief)  and  things  depending 
thereupon,  were  taken  away,  men  would  be  much  more  fitted 
than  thev  are,  for  civil  obedience:"  and  that  they  who  assert  the 
immortality  of  souls,  or  their  capability  of  receiving  punishments 
after  death,  ||  "  fright  men  from  obeying  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, with  empty  names,  as  men  fright  birds  from  the  com,  with 
an  empty  doublet,  a  hat,  and  a  crooked  stick."  And  accordingly 
he  concludes,  that  civil  sovereigns  do  not  only  make  justice,  but 
religion  also;  and  that  no  scripture  or  divine  revelation  can 
oblige,  unless  it  be  first  made  law,  or  stamped  with  their  author- 
ity. Now,  since  that  which  can  make  religion  and  gods,  must 
itself  needs  be  greater  than  all  gods,  it  follows,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  civil  sovereign  is  in  reality  the 
supreme  Numen ;  or  else  at  least,  that  the  Leviathan  (the  king 

♦  Leviathan,  p.  168.     [Cap.  29.  p.  152.  ed.  Batav.] 

t  De  Civ.  cap.  12.  sect.  2.     [Page  83.]  t  Leviathan,  cap.  38.  p.  238. 

*  This  monstrous  conclusion  is  correctly  deduced  from  Hobbes'  doctrines.  But  that 
author  himself  draws  a  widely  different  consequence,  which  I  will  express  in  his  own 
words :  "  It  is  therefore  worthy  the  utmost  attention  of  those  who  desire  by  civil 
obedience  to  avoid  confusion  and  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  to  investigate  what  is 
meant  in  the  scriptures  by  eternal  life  and  eternal  torments,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the 
crimes  on  account  of  which,  and  the  persons  on  account  of  injuries  to  whom,  eternal 
torments  are  denounced,  as  well  as  into  the  deeds  which  ensure  everlasting  life.^* 

§  Leviathan,  page  8. 

'^  The  word  "  spirits"^  does  not  occur  in  the  Latin  edition  of  Hobbes;  but  instead 
of  it  the  word  '*  spectres  ;'*  which  gives  a  much  leas  objectionable  turn  to  the  whole 
sentence. 

I  Page  373. 
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over  all  the  children  of  pride)  is  the  highest  Deity,  next  to 
senseless  omnipotent  matter;  the  one  of  these  being  the  Atheists' 
natural,  the  other  their  artificial  god.  .  Nevertheless  we  shall 
here  observe  by  the  way,  that  whilst  these  atheistic  politicians 
thus  endeavour  to  swell  up  the  civil  sovereign,  and  to  bestow 
upon  him  an  infinite  right,  by  removing  to  that  erfd  out  of  his 
way  natural  justice,  conscience,  religion,  and  Grod  himself,  they 
do  indeed  thereby  absolutely  divest  him  of  all  ri^ht  and  author- 
ity, since  the  subject  is  now  no  longer  obliged  in  conscience  to 
obey  him ;  and  so  instead  of  true  right  and  authority,  they  leave 
him  nothing  but  mere  brutish  force.  Wherefore,  since  theism 
and  true  reRgion  are  thus  plainly  disowned  and  disclaimed  by 
these  politicians,  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  designs, 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  figments  of  civil  sove- 
reigns, or  the  mere  creatures  of  political  art.  And  thus  have 
we  abundantly  confuted  those  three  atheistic  pretences  to  solve 
the  phenomenon  of  religion ;  from  fear,  and  the  ignorance  of 
causes,  and  the  fiction  of  politicians. 

But  since,  besides  those  ordinary  phenomena  before  men- 
tioned, which  are  no  way  solvable  by  Atheists,  there  are  certain 
other  phenomena  extraordinary,  that  either  immediately  prove  a 
God  and  Providence,  or  else  tnat  there  is  a  rank  of  understand- 
ing beings,  invisible,  superior  to  men,  from  whence  a  Deity  may 
be  afterwards  inferred ;  namely,  these  three  especially,  appari- 
tions, miracles,  and  prophecies  (where  the  Atheists  obstinately 
denying  matter  of  fact  and  history,  will  needs  impute  these 
things,  either  to  juggling  fraud  and  knavery,  or  else  to  men's 
own  fear  and  fancy,  and  their  ignorance  how  to  distinguish 
dreams,  and  other  strong  imaginations,  from  vision  and  sense; 
or  lastly,  to  certain  religious  tales  or  legends,  allowed  by  the 
public  authority  of  civil  sovereigns,  for  political  ends) :  we  shall 
here  suggest  something  briefly,  to  vindicate  the  historic  truth  of 
those  phenomena  against  Atheists. 

First,  therefore,  as  for  apparitions,  though  there  be  much  of 
fabulosity  in  these  relations,  yet  can  it  not  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded, that  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  truth  in  them;  since 
something  of  this  kind  hath  been  averred  in  all  ages,  and  many 
times  attested  by  persons  of  unquestionable  prudence,  and  un- 
suspected veracity.  And  whereas  the  Atheists  impute  the  ori- 
ginal of  these  things  to  men's  mistaking  both  their  dreams,  and 
their  waking  fancies,  for  real  visions  and  sensations;  they  do 
hereby  plainly  contradict  one  main  fundamental  principle  of 
their  own  philosophy,  that  sense  is  the  only  ground  of  certainty, 
and  the  criterion  of  all  truth  :^   for  if  prudent  and  intelligent 

^  These  remarks  are  principally  levelled  at  Hobbes,  who,  in  his  Leyiathan,  cap.  2. 
p.  6.  7.  after  affirming  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  dreams  and  other  phan- 
tasms from  real  appearances,  plainly  says,  p.  8.  **  From  this  ignorance  of  the  dlBtinctioii 
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persons  may  be  so  frequently  mistaken,  in  confounding  their 
own  dreams  and  fancies  with  sensations,  how  can  there  be  any 
certainty  of  knowledge  at  all  from  sense  ?  However,  they  here 
derogate  so  much  both  from  sense,  and  from  human  testimonies, 
as  that  if  the  like  were  done  in  other  cases,  it  would  plainly 
overthrow  all  human  life. 

Wherefore  other  Atheists,  being  apprehensive  of  this  incon- 
venience, of  denying  so  many  sensible  appearances,  and  testimo- 
nies, or  relations  of  fact,  have  chose  rather  to  acknowledge  the 
reality  of  apparitions;  nevertheless  concluding  them  to  be 
things  caused  and  created  by  the  power  of  imagination  only :  as 
if  the  strength  of  imagination  were  such,  that  it  could  not  only 
create  fancies,  but  also  real  sensible  objects,  and  that  at  a  dis- 
tance too  from  the  imaginers,  such  as  whereby  the  sense  of 
others  shall  be  for  the  time  affected,  though  they  quickly  vanish 
away  again.'    From  which  prodigious  paradox,  we  may  take 

of  dreams  and  other  vivid  hallucinations  from  actual  sense  and  vision,  principally 
originated  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Pagans,  satyrs,  £Eiuns,  nymphs,  and  other  ima- 
ginary beings*  and  the  modem  opinion  entertained  by  ignorant  people  of  ghosts  and 
spectres."  But  a  little  afterwajrds  he  seems  not  absolutely  to  deny  all  such  appear- 
ances whatever.  "  There  is  however  no  doubt,"  says  he,  "  but  that  supernatural 
appearances  can  be  produced  by  the  Deity ;  but  that  he  has  done  this  so  often  is  not 
an  article  of  Christian  fidth." 

*  Henry  More,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  quotes  this  same  opinion  with  just  severity 
in  his  **  Antidote  against  Atheism,"  lib.  3.  cap.  16.  p.  137 ;  but  no  one  has,  like  Dr. 
Cudworth,  menUoned  the  author  of  so  marvellous,  portentous,  and  unheard  of  a  senti- 
ment. Thomas  Wise,  who  has  made  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Cudworth's  work,  in  cap. 
6.  p.  460.  confounds  this  opinion  with  that  of  Democritus  explained  by  our  author  a 
little  further  on.  Le  Clerc,  who  is  well  known  to  have  made  pretty  copious  extracts 
from  this  book,  has  entirely  omitted  it,  Bibliothdque  Choisie,  vol.  5.  p.  107.  as  if  it 
were  incredible  that  any  one  should  have  entertained  so  absurd  an  opinion.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  possessing  the  least  sparic  of  reason  should  have  been 
so  mad  as  to  dream  that  real  and  sensible  existences  could  be  produced  by  our  own 
cogitations.  I  could  therefore  wish  that  the  writers  had  been  named  who  have  chosen 
to  philosophize  in  so  absurd  and  silly  a  manner.  I  wonder,  however,  that  Atheists 
have  taken  so  much  pains  to  explain  the  origin  of  visions  and  spectres,  that  in  order  to 
defend  themselves  they  have  not  feared  to  descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  folly.  For 
if  they  be  willing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  their  chosen  masters,  Epicurus,  Metrodorus, 
and  Democritus,  they  may  easily  by  a  much  shorter  way  and  method  free  themselves 
from  these  embarrassments.  For  these,  as  is  related  by  Ludan  in  hb  Pseudomantis, 
p.  758  of  the  1st  vol.  of  his  works,  had  an  ''adamantine"  mind  against  things  of  this 
description,  which  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  explain ;  and  when  they  could  no 
lon^r  find  an  answer  they  nevertheless  boldly  averred  that  every  thing  alleged  by 
their  opponents  was  falae :  Tb  Sk  odv  vay  ^j/fvSS^  iort  ica2  ytvitr^ai  ddirvarov, 
**  Whatever  it  might  be  it  was  fiUse  and  impossible."  An  audacity  certainly  worthy 
of  thb  set  of  persons,  who  care  neither  for  God  nor  man,  and  which,  if  it  had  been 
imitated  by  those  who  in  modem  times  represent  their  phUotophy  or  rather  their 
impiety,  would  free  them  from  many  troubles,  and  from  Uie  necessity  of  refuting  the 
arguments  of  Theists.  In  reference  to  the  general  question,  I  thmk  the  argument 
against  atheism  drawn  from  visions  and  spectres  caimot  be  mayde  use  of  by  any  wise 
man  without  great  caution  and  circumspection.  For,  not  to  mention  the  great  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  freeing  narrations  of  this  description  from  all  controversy,  and  that 
those  who  are  obstinately  incredulous  will  never  want  exceptions  against  the  authority 
and  veracity  of  witnesses,  some  of  the  doctrines  of  atheism  are  of  that  description  that 
fWym  them  some  kind  of  exphmation  can  be  given  of  visions  and  spectres.  The  Epi- 
cureans, fbr  instance,  who  maintain  that  the  human  race  is  made  up  of  chance  atoms, 

VOL,   II.  T   T 
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notice  of  the  fanaticism  of  some  Atheists,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  monstrously  absurd,  which  men  infected  with  atheistic 
incredulity  will  not  rather  entertain  into  their  belief^  than  admit 
of  any  thing  that  shall  the  least  hazard  or  endanger  the  existence 
of  a  God.  For,  if  there  be  once  any  in\dsible  ghosts  or  spirits 
acknowledged  as  things  permanent,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  any 
to  ^ve  a  reason  why  there  might  not  be  one  supreme  ghost  also, 
presiding  over  them  all  and  the  whole  world. 

In  the  last  place  therefore  we  shall  observe,  that  Dcmocritus 
was  yet  further  convinced  by  these  relations  of  apparitions,  so  as 
to  grant  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  permanent  beings,  and 
independent  upon  imagination,  superior  to  men,  which  oould 
appear  in  different  forms,  and  again  disappear  at  pleasure,  called 
by  him  idols  or  images ;  he  supposing  them  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  exuvious  effluxes  that  stream  continually  from 
the  surface  of  bodies ;  only  he  would  not  allow  them  to  have 
any  thing  immortal  at  all  in  them,  but  their  concretions  to  be  at 
length  all  dissolvable,  and  their  personalities  then  to  vanish  into 
nothing.  Thus  Sextus  the  philosopher:*  At}/ti({ic/>iroc  ccSci^Xa 
Tiva  «pri(nv  linrtXaZiiv  to7c  avOpumoigy  Kal  tovtwv  ra  filv  tivai 
ayadowoia,  ra  Si  KaKOWOia'  evOiv  Koi  iV)^iTai  iv\6yu*v  TV\iiv 
ilcdjXwv'  elvai  SJ  ravra  fityaiXa  tc  koi  virtpfiiylOiit  Koi  Svcr^Oapro 
/Lciv,  ovK  a^Oapra  Si*  wpofrrifiaivHv  re  ra  /LilXAovra  toTc  avOpiovot^f 
dtwpovfieva  koI  ^fxovag  a<lnivTa, "  Democritus  affirmeth,  that  there 
are  certain  idols  or  spectres,  that  do  often  approach  to  men,  some 
of  which  are  beneficent,  and  some  maleficent.  Upon  which  ac- 
count he  wisheth,  that  it  might  be  his  good  hap  to  meet  with 
fortunate  idols.  And  he  addeth,  that  these  are  a  vast  bigness, 
and  very  longeve,  but  not  incorruptible ;  and  that  they  some- 
times do  forcsignify  unto  men  future  events,  both  visibly  appear- 
ing to  them,  and  sending  forth  audible  voices.**  Now,  though 
Democritus  were  much  blamed  for  this  concession  of  his  by  his 
fellow  Atheists,  as  giving  thereby  too  great  an  advantage   to 

might  safely  allow  that  the  lighter  and  subtler  atoms  sometimes  lo  cohere  as  to  present 
before  the  human  eye  a  form  such  as  of  men,  animals,  and  other  things,  and  again 
suddenly  ^Tinii^h  and  disappear.  If,  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  in  past 
times  bodies  were  produced  such  as  those  of  men  and  animals,  why  should  not  bodies 
of  the  same  shape,  but  of  greater  tenuity,  and  less  stable  and  lasting,  be  produced  at 
the  present  time  from  the  same  blind  coalition  ?  See  the  observations  of  Bayle  on 
this  subject,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Historiquc  et  Critique,  vol.  2.  art.  Lucretius,  note  F. 
p.  1804.  1805.  some  of  whose  remarks,  however,  have  less  real  solidity  than  at  first 
view  they  seem  to  possess.  He  has  also  endeavoured  to  prove  that  neither  Hobbes 
nor  Spinoza  could  give  any  probable  reason  for  denying  the  existence  of  visions, 
ghosts,  and  spectres.  See  vol.  2.  art.  Hobbes,  note  N.  p.  1481.  and  vol.  3.  art  Spi- 
noza, note  Q,  p.  2642.  I  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  order  to  concede  anything  to 
those  who  entirely  ridicule  and  reject  all  visions  and  spectres.  They  appear  to  me 
like  children,  who  cannot  understand  that  air  is  a  substance,  because  they  cannot  see 
it  My  design  is  merely  to  recommend  prudence  to  those  who  take  upon  themselvet 
to  dispute  against  atheism. 
*  Adv.  Math.  p.  31 1.     [Lib.  8.  adv.  Physic  sect.  19.  p.  552.] 
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Theists ;  yet,  in  his  own  opinion^  did  he  sufficientlj  secure  him- 
self a^inst  the  danger  of  a  Q4d  from  hence^  b^  supposing  all 
these  idols  of  his  to  be  corruptible,  they  being  mdeed  nothing 
but  certain  finer  concretions  of  atoms,  a  kind  of  aerial  and  ethe- 
real animals,  that  were  all  body,  and  without  auy  immortal  soul, 
as  he  supposed  men  also  to  be :  so  that  a  God  could  be  no  more 
proved  from  them,  than  from  the  existence  of  men.  For  thus  he 
adds  in  Sextus  :  "OOty  rourtov  avrufv  fjiavratrtav  XaEovrcc  ol 
jraXaioi  viriv6ti(Tav  ilvai  Gc^v,  /liijScvoc  iXXov  irapa  ravra  ovtoq 
Gcou,  Tov  iipOapTov  f^vaiv  cYoin-oc>  "Men,  in  ancient  times, 
haying  a  sense  of  these  apparitions  or  idols  fell  from  thence  into 
the  opinion  of  a  God,  although  there  be,  besides  these  idols,  no 
other  God  that  hath  an  incorruptible  nature.  Howeyer,  though 
Democritus  continued  thus  grossly  atheistical,  yet  was  he  further 
conyinced  than  our  modern  Atheists  will  be,  that  the  stories  of 
apparitions  were  not  all  fabulous,  and  that  there  are  not  only 
terrestrial,  but  also  aerial  and  ethereal  animals ;  nor  this  earth  of 
ours  alone  peopled  and  inhabited,  whilst  all  those  other  yast 
regions  aboye  fie  desert,  solitary  and  waste.^    Where  it  may  be 

'  I  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  opinion  of  Democritus, 
especially  since  I  perceive  that  some  worthy  and  eminent  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  have  &llen  into  a  mistake  respecting  it.  If  no  other  result  should  follow  from 
what  I  am  about  to  sajr,  it  will  at  least  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, and  especially  of  Democritus,  are  not  so  well  understood  by  us  at  the  present 
time  that  we  can  dispute  about  them  without  fear  of  mistake ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
also  be  hence  apparent,  that  verbal  ambiguities  have  prevented  many  from  correctly 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients. 

I.  Our  first  object  will  be  to  give  the  whole  opinion  of  Democritus,  which  is  not 
recorded  by  Sextus  with  entire  perspicuity.  From  the  passage  of  Sextus,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Cud  worth,  it  appears  that  Democritus  thought,  1.  That  there  were  certain  beings 
composed  of  very  thin  and  subtle  atoms,  who  appeared  to  mankind  only  at  certain 
times,  and  principally  in  the  dark.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  supposed  that  the 
very  nature  of  these  beings  prevented  their  being  seen  at  all  times  by  mankind,  but 
that  a  certain  condition  of  their  bodies  and  certain  affections  of  our  eyes  were  required 
in  order  to  their  being  perceived  by  us.  No  doubt  much  was  taught  by  Democritus 
concerning  these  things,  of  which,  since  his  writings  are  lost,  we  are  at  present  ignorant. 
2.  He  supposed  that  these  beings  were  of  large  size,  greatly  exceeding  the  human 
stature.  3.  That  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  dissipate  and  destroy  them  than  it  was 
the  bodies  of  men  ;  but  that  after  a  long  time  they  perished  and  were  dissolved.  4. 
'  That  they  uttered  certain  sounds  and  voices,  doubtless  resembling  the  human  voice  and 
language.  For  Democritus  adds  that  these  spectres  informed  men  of  future  events ; 
but  this  they  could  do  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  faculty  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in 
the  words  used  by  those  among  whom  they  dwell  or  to  whom  they  appear.  Whence 
it  would  seem  that  Democritus  allowed  to  them  a  knowledge  of  human  languages,  and 
the  use  of  speech  as  ordinarily  current  in  the  world.  5.  He  takes  for  granted  that  they 
foresee  fUture  events,  and  sometimes  predict  and  prognosticate  them  to  mankind  before 
they  happen.  6.  That  they  were  of  two  kinds,  some  beneficent  and  others  malevolent, 
and  that  the  latter  possessed  the  power  of  injuring  mankind.  On*  this  account  the 
philosopher  wished  that  benign  apparitions  might  appear  to  him.  To  these  particuhirB 
may  hoe  be  added  what  is  specified  in  other  places  respecting  these  spectral  beings  of 
Democritus.  Sextus  himself,  lib.  8.  Adv.  Mathemat  sect*  42.  p.  559.  gives  two  other 
cbaiBcteristici  of  these  beings,  viz.  7.  That  Democritus  imagined  them  to  exist  and  dwell 
in  the  dicumambient  air  ;  and,  8.  That  they  possessed  the  fi^[ure  and  ibim  of  human 
beings.  Td  ^  iltvika  tlvat  iv  rt2  wtptixovri  vwtp^vji  km  AvOpunroititXg  ix^vra 
ftopfde,  Kol  KaB6Kov  rotavra,  cwcia  fiodXtrai  airif  dvawX^rrciy  AtmSKpirog, 
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observed  again,  that  divers  of  the  ancient  fathers,  thoiigfa  thej 
agreed  not  so  far  with  Democritus,  as  to  make  the  angelical 
beings  to  be  altogether  corporeal,  yet  did  they  likewise  suppose 

iravrcXflc  ^^ri  iwwapdStKrov,  **  That  there  are  in  the  sorrounding  air  huge  appari- 
txona  posMMing  the  human  form,  in  short  such  as  Democritua  choae  to  imagine  to  him- 
•elf,  ii  very  difficult  to  believe."  Most  of  these  particulars  are  confirmed  by  Cicero, 
although,  as  will  be  presently  apparent,  he  is  not  entirely  to  'be  trusted  when  speak- 
ing of  Democritus'  opinion.  lie  adds,  however,  9.  that  **  Democritua  thought  that 
some  of  these  beings  were  of  such  a  size  that  they  could  externally  comprehend  the 
whole  world."  How  this  is  to  be  understood  I  confess  I  do  not  know.  Pfeihapi 
Cicero,  as  often  happens,  did  not  understand  the  opinion  of  Democritua.  However  this 
may  be,  it  appears  to  me  obviously  ridiculous,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  diaracter 
of  so  acute  a  man  as  Democritus  is  represented  to  be,  to  suppose  that  there  are  beingi 
larger  and  taller  than  the  whole  world.  Compare  St.  Augustine's  obaervations 
against  this  opinion,  Epist  118.  ad.  Dioscor.  sect.  29.  p.  258.  vol.  2.  of  his  works.  In 
the  mean  time  I  will  transcribe  the  whole  passage  of  Cicero,  De  Naturd  Deorum,  lib.  1. 
cap.  43.  p.  2948.  voL  9.  of  his  works :  "  Democritus  supposes  that  there  are  in  the 
universe  forms  endowed  with  divinity ;  he  both  calls  the  principles  and  minds  which 
are  in  the  universe  gods,  and  also  animated  forms,  which  are  either  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  us,  as  well  as  certain  shapes  so  large  as  externally  to  comprehend  the  whole  world.** 
To  which  he  adds,  in  my  opinion  very  justly :  **  All  which  things  are  more  worthy  of 
Democritus'  country  than  of  himself."  I  am  aware  that  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary, 
ToL  2.  art.  Democritus,  note  P.  p.  984.  has  objected  to  this  censure  of  Cicero's,  and  has 
contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  opinions  are  rather  the  marks  and  proofii  of  a 
great  and  excellent  genius.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  author, 
out  of  a  love  for  disputation,  often  calls  things  great  and  excellent  which  wiser  men 
rightly  reckon  among  the  refuse  of  genius.  Yet  Democritus  would  still  more  justly 
have  deserved  the  censure  if  he  had  indulged  as  many  opinions  respecting  the  nature 
of  God  as  Cicero  here  recounts,  and  had  been  as  slippery  and  inconstant,  as  he  is 
by  him  reported  to  have  been  in  explaining  the  natures  of  the  gods.  But  it  will  be 
obvious  on  a  comparison  of  the  passages  here  quoted  from  Sextus  Empiricus  with  the 
remarks  of  Cicero  (to  say  nothing  of  other  ancient  authorities),  that  one  and  the  same 
opinion  of  Democritus  is  by  him  divided  and  torn  into  several  tenets.  For  these  ^^  forms 
endowed  with  divinity,**  *'  principles  and  minds,"  "  animated  "  and  "  huge  forms  "  of 
which  Cicero  speaks  as  if  they  were  diiferent  kinds  of  beings,  are  only  one  description  of 
beings  after  all,  namely  what  are  called  by  Democritus  ct^biXa,  or  "apparitions.**  Perhaps 
here  as  in  other  cases,  Cicero  has  designedly  perverted  the  opinion  of  this  philosopher, 
in  order  the  more  eloquently  and  with  better  effect  to  confute  and  ridicule  him  ;  or 
perhaps  he  fell  into  this  error  through  negligence,  or  trusted  more  than  was  proper  to 
his  memory.  Another  passage  of  his  is  extant,  De  Nature  Deorum,  lib.  l.cap.  12. 
p.  2896.  in  which  he  speaks  with  no  greater  accuracy  respecting  this  tenet  of  Demo- 
critus, and  moreover  falls  into  another  error,  which  we  shall  presently  point  out.  This 
is  well  worthy  of  being  observed  by  those  who  receive  as  oracular  the  account  given  by 
Cicero  of  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Leibnitz  gives  an  example  in  the 
case  of  Aristotle,  Epistles,  vol.  11.  p.  116. 

II.  The  steps  by  which  Democritus  was  brought  to  this  opinion  are  not  difficult  to 
discover.  It  appeared  to  him  bold  and  rash  to  repudiate  and  reject  all  the  relations 
which  have  been  given  with  so  universal  a  consent  of  ail  nations  respecting  visions  and 
spectres  ;  nor  could  he  easily  persuade  himself  that  the  opinion  he  perceived  existing 
among  all  mankind  originated  out  of  nothing.  He  therefore  thought  it  devolved  upon 
him  to  find  out  a  tenet  that  might  so  explain  both  these  fiicts  as  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  no  support  or  confirmation  to  religion,  and  to  do  no  injury  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  own  philosophy.  But  how  this  opinion  agreed  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  doctrine  is  not  easy  to  understand,  since  only  a  few  fngmenta  of  his 
works  remain  to  us.  The  ancients  all  agree  that  the  primary  principles  ^  his  physical 
philosophy  consisted  of  a  vacuum  and  atoms  destitute  of  all  qualities  ;  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus  subsequently  was  almost  exactly  the  same.  I  am  not  unaware 
that  Augustine  and  some  others  suppose  that  he  allowed  his  atoms  to  possess  some 
qualities.  But  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  this  is  correct,  and  I  prefer  to  trust 
to  io  many  ancient  authorities  who  had  read  the  volumes  of  Democritus,  rather  than  to 
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them  to  have  their  certain  subtle  ethereal  or  aerial  bodies.  In 
which  respect  St.  Austin  in  his  115th  epistle,*  calleth  angels, 
sethereos,  and  devils,  aereos  animantes.     Thus  Psellus,  in  his 

Ai]gu8tine»  whom  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show  was  not  over  accurate  in  the 
ezpkination  of  Democritus'  philosophy,  and  blindly  followed  Cicero.  The  question 
therefore  is,  how  the  reception  of  the  abovementioned  tenets  and  opinions  can  be  ren- 
dered consistent  with  a  fundamental  belief  of  the  origination  of  all  things  from  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  I  will  therefore  try  whether  in  any  way  it  can  be  shown 
that,  without  injury  to  his  atomic  theory,  Democritus  might  defend  this  tenet.  And  if 
in  this  I  should  err,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  convict  me  of  the  error,  since  the  numerous 
monuments  of  Democritus'  genius  which  once  existed  have  perished  by  the  lapse  of 
time. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  or  incredible  that  any  who  cir- 
cumscribes all  nature  within  the  empire  of  atoms  should  at  the  same  time  maintain 
that  there  are  certain  atomic  concretions  more  subtle  than  those  which  are  called  men 
and  animals,  and  that  these  aggregations  might  bear  the  human,  form  and  figure.  For 
what  reason  is  there  to  deny  that  there  are  atoms  much  lighter  and  subtler  than  those 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  composed  ?  And  if  the  heavier  and  grosser  have  so  coalesced 
as  to  form  men  and  animals,  why  should  not  the  more  ethereal  have  had  the  same  good 
fortune  ?  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  atomic  hypothesis  to  endow  these  more  subtle 
and  ethereal  concretions  with  life,  reason,  and  language.  For  if  the  heavier  and  grosser 
atoms  chanced  to  &11  together  so  fortunately  as  to  produce  reason,  mind,  will,  sense, 
and  speech  in  men  and  in  animals,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  may  not  be  supposed 
true  of  the  lighter  and  subtler  ones.  I  will  go  further,  and  assert  that  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  to  attribute  divination  and  a  foreknowledge 
of  future  events  to  his  ghosts  and  apparitions.  For  without  doubt  the  lighter  and 
subtler  atoms  might  generate  senses  much  more  accurate  and  acute  than  our  own ;  and 
if  this  be  the  case,  these  beings  might  of  course  see  much  that  was  hidden  from  every 
human  eye,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  inspect  the  very  v^sels  of  our 
bodies,  and  perceive  the  interior  motions  of  the  blood  and  animal  fluids.  It  would  not 
therefore  be  wonderful  if  these  beings  could  predict  events  that  were  to  take  place  long 
after.  Suppose  that  any  being  had  so  acute  a  vision  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  the 
interior  state  of  the  body  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  internal  motions  of  his  blood, 
then  certainly,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  it  could  understand  his 
thoughts  respecting  the  Persian  war  from  the  motions  of  the  atoms.  It  might  therefore 
prophetically  predict,  if  it  chose,  that  Alexander  would  attack  Darius;  and  in  the  same 
way  it  could  at  its  pleasure  signify  an  impending  doom  to  culprits  and  male&ctors,  loss 
of  royal  &vour  to  courtiers,  disease  and  death  to  individuals.    For  the  internal  motions 


*  Epist.  9.  ad  Nebridium,  p.  9.  torn.  2.  opp.  edit  Benedict  Augustine's  words  are 
to  the  following  effect :  **  Whence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  our  thoughts,  though  not 
apparent  to  ourselves  on  our  own  bodies,  may  yet  be  visible  to  aerial  or  ethereal 
beinpSf  whose  senses  are  more  acute,  and  in  comparison  with  which  our  own  are 
scarcely  to  be  esteemed  senses."  In  these  words  Dr.  Cudworth  supposes  the  ^  aerial 
beings  "  to  mean  good  angels,  but  the  **  ethereal,"  demons  or  bad  angels;  and  that  these 
names  were  thus  assigned  to  each  by  Augustine  because  they  had  bodies  composed  of 
air  and  of  ether.  But  I  think  this  interpretation  seems  more  ingenious  than  correct, 
and  should  rather  suppose  ( 1^  that  the  "  aerial  and  ethereal  beings  "  signify  only  one 
kind  of  creatures,  namely  maugnant  genii  or  demons;  and  (2)  that  these  were  so  called 
by  Augustine  not  from  the  material  of  their  bodies,  but  from  their  habitation  and 
dwelling-pUce.  For  almost  all  the  ancient  &then,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  held 
that  demons  lived  in  the  air.  This  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  corroborated  by 
another  of  the  same  author,  analogous  in  every  respect  to  this,  adv.  Academicos,  cap. 
7.  sect.  20.  p.  194  of  the  first  vol.  of  his  works:  **  And  therefore,  since  such  Uiings 
occur  to  our  memories,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  can  be  perceived  by  certain  abominable 
ereaiures  of  the  air,  who  are  called  demons,  by  whom  I  grant  we  may  be  surpassed  in 
acuteness  and  subtlety,  but  not  in  reason."  I  shall  perhaps  have  occasion  presently  to 
make  some  remarks  respecting  the  bodies  which  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
by  spirits,  both  good  and  bad. 
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Dialogue:*  IIc/oi  ^Evt^itag  Aaifi^vMv*  'AAA*  oJk  awfiarov,  i 
ytvvaity  TO  SaifAovtov  core  ^vAov,  fiera  fr&fiaxoq  Si  'Vt  ical  aft^ 
trwiiaroq  diarirpv^e'     Ka<  T0vr6  iari  filv  koI  ini(>*  avrHv  /iaOuv 

of  bodies  being  known,  it  could  easily  know  and  Ibietee  the  eflbcta  oi  tboM  mctioBS. 
In  like  manner  such  beings  as  these,  on  pefceiving  the  agitations  of  the  air  and  the 
Tarious  concursions  of  atoms  in  it,  could  aasilj,  if  thej  so  pleaaed,  foretell  Ittiipiirti, 
lightning,  thunder,  and  storms,  to  sailors  or  to  husbandmen.  To  thia  it  may  be  added 
that  the  other  senses  of  these  genii,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and  taste,  mmt  neoesmly 
be  more  perfect  and  excellent  than  our  own,  and  it  will  therefore  be  leas  a  matter  of 
astonishment  if  wc  find  Democritus  attributing  to  them  a  power  of  divination.  Nor 
will  it  be  more  difficult  to  expkiin,  upon  the  atomic  hypothesis,  bow  it  is  that  then 
beings  should  be  more  longs?al  than  others,  though  they  could  not  pretend  to  immor- 
tality. For  the  more  ethereal  and  subtle  atoms  are,  the  more  closely  do  they  cohere, 
so  that  a  long  time  is  requisite  before  such  beings  as  these  can  be  dissolved  and  diso- 
pated.  Perhaps  Democritus  also  gave  some  reasons,  drawn  from  the  shape  of  the 
atoms,  and  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  why  his  apparitions  lived  much  longer 
than  men  or  animals.  Nor  is  it  again  difficult  to  reconcile  the  different  beneficent  ud 
malevolent  dispositions  assigned  to  these  apparitions  and  spectres  vrith  the  philosophy 
of  Democritus.  For  if  individual  atoms,  of  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  thli 
philosopher,  all  mankind  are  exclusively  composed,  could  go  so  for  as  to  fonn  men  of 
wonderful  diversities  of  genius,  manners,  nature,  and  propensities,  some  good  and  otheii 
bad,  why  should  not  the  lighter  and  more  subtle  atoms  be  supposed  to  follow  a  similar 
course  ?  It  will  nut,  I  presume,  be  inquired  why  Democritus  assigned  the  air  to  these 
beings  for  a  habitation.  The  very  necessity  of  the  case  required  it.  It  only  remains 
thcrcfiire  to  speak  of  the  lofly  stature  and  gigantic  size  of  the  apparitions;  and  in  this 
there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  Democritus.  For  there  is  no  reason  why 
atoms  that  can  proiluce  a  pygmy  should  not  also  generate  a  giant  if  accident  and  fb^ 
tunc  should  so  order  it.  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  out  of  his  philosophy  that 
he  supposed  all  these  spectres  to  be  large  and  gigantic,  and  not  some  to  be  of  a  taller 
and  some  of  ii  more  diminutive  stature.  I  therefore  suspect  that  Democritus,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  entirely  rejected  the  popular  opinions,  here  followed  the  ordinary 
belief;  for  it  was  an  ancient  opinion,  lioth  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  god«, 
genii,  and  hennm  uFually  ap)>eared  of  n  much  taller  and  larger  stature  than  mankind. 

III.  But  until  lately  this  tenet  of  Democritus  has  neither  been  correctly  understood 
nor  accurotely  distinguished  from  his  other  doctrines.  Before  I  explain  this,  I  will  in 
the  first  instance  point  out  the  first  cause  and  origin  of  the  error.  In  the  philoeopby  of 
Democritus  there  are  two  kinds  of  apftaritions,  or  more  properly  speaking  he  called 
two  very  different  things  by  the  common  name  of  tlcwXa.  In  the  first  place,  he  called 
by  this  term  those  iK'ings  or  siKHrtres  of  which  wc  have  already  treated  ;  and  secondly, 
he  used  the  same  deei^ation  for  the  B])ectm  which  lie  supposed  to  be  given  off  from 
all  things  and  to  n.*ach  our  eyes.  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  9.  segin.  44.  p.  573.  ssjs: 
'Op^v  ^'  t'tfiiiQ  Kar  t  i£u\at  v  t/iTrrwirctc,  **  That  Democritus  taught  that  we  see  by 
means  of  spectm  fulling  upon  us."  Cieero,  Epist.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  2.  ep.  4.  p.  1012. 
vol.  7.  of  his  works,  ol>«erves:  "  For  if  we  fee  kut  tUtuXtav  j/iwr^^irccc,  the  ci^wXa  will 
bo  in  great  (ttntits.*'  In  which  passage  he  evidently  alludes  to  this  tenet  of  Democritus. 
Another  passage  of  his  is  still  more  to  the  purpose.  Epist.  ad.  Familiar,  lib.  1 5.  ep.  16. 
p.  HG4.  vol.  G.  of  his  wtirks,  he  Sfiys  that  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Democritus,  and  observes  that  these  ei^wXa  were  in  Latin  called  spectra,  **  For  let 
it  not  escape  you  that  Catius  Insuher,  the  Epicurean,  who  died  lately,  calls  by  the  name 
of  sjtectra  what  Gargettius,  even  before  Democritus,  had  called  f  i^*»Xa."  For  Demo- 
critus, in  explaining  the  nature  of  vision,  affirmed  that  from  the  surfoce  of  bodies  were 
always  flowing  off  images  of  the  bodies  themselves,  and  that  these  reached  our  eyei, 
and  producetl  the  sense  of  vision.  See  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  38.  p.  2940. 
The  same  opinion  was  afterwards  entertained  by  Epicurus,  whose  meaning  has  been 
explained,  among  others,  by  Lucretius,  De  Naturft  Rerum,  lib.  4.  line  238.  &c.  p.  40.  &c. 
These  images  or  reprvsentJttions,  called  exuvia  by  others,  continually  flowing  oft' from  the 
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rijv  fripLvC)V  irartpwv*  Koi  BaatXBiog  Si  6  ^Hog,  ov  Salfiotri  fiovov, 
aXka  Koi  toXq  axpavroig  ayyiXoig  ivtXvai  awfiara  Siardverai,  ola 
Tiva  Trveifxara  AcTrra  koI  iiptiSti  koX  axpavra^  Kai  i^nCy  "  ^ut  you 

surfiices  of  bodies  to  our  eyes,  he  also  called  iiSuXa,  There  are  therefore  these  two  kind  of 
tpectrOf  which  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  entirely  distinct,  and  to  have  nothing  in  common. 
But  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  both  ancients  and  moderns  who  have  expounded 
Democritus'  doctrines,  misled  by  the  identity  of  the  name,  have  confounded  these  two 
different  sorts  together,  and  what  Democritus  said  of  one  they  have  inadvertently 
understood  of  the  other.  This  error  was  committed  in  particular  by  Cicero  himself, 
who,  as  I  have  already  observed,  did  not  explain  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  tenets  of 
Democritus  respecting' the  gods.  "  What  of  Democritus,^*  says  he,  "  who  reckons  both 
images  and  their  circuits,  and  also  the  being  that  gives  off  these  images,  among  the 
number  of  the  gods?"  De  Natur^  Deorum,  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  p.  289G.  The  "  images  " 
spoken  of  in  this  passage  by  Cicero  are  the  liduiXa,  which  were  called  by  the  Roman 
Epicureans  exuvw  and  simulacra.  This  is  evident  not  only  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  speaks  of  a  certain  being  or  body  which  gives  off  these  images,  which  will  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  other  kind  of  Democritus*  tc^cuXa,  but  also  because  he  attributes 
**  circuits  "  to  them.  For  these  **  circuits  "*"  are  no  doubt  the  very  same  as  Democritus 
in  Greek  called  kfivruKrtic.  But  it  is  altogether  incorrect  to  say  that  Democritus 
reckoned  those  exuma  of  bodies  which  he  supposed  to  meet  our  eyes,  among  the 
number  of  the  gods ;  which  if  he  had  done,  not  even  among  his  own  stupid  citizens  of 
Abdera  could  he  have  retained  the  least  standing.  For  what  could  be  more  egre- 
giously  foolish  than  to  say  that  the  spectra  given  off  from  the  body  of  a  horse  or  an  ass 
were  gods  ?  But  the  ^rst  kind  of  ct^wXa,  of  which  we  have  more  copiously  treated 
above,  were  considered  by  Democritus  to  be  the  same  as  what  men  called  *'  gods." 
Whence  it  is  evident  that  Cicero  incautiously  and  irrationally  transferred  what  had 
been  said  by  this  philosopher  of  one  sort  of  spectra  to  the  other.  Augustine  has  fallen 
into  this  mistake  even  more  grossly  than  Cicero ;  and  ^as  his  words  here  quoted  will 
show)  followed  Cicero  as  his  chief  guide  in  explaining  tno  philosophy  of  Democritus. 
For,  in  his  118th  Epistle  to  Dioscorus,  sect.  27.  p.  257.  vol.  2  of  his  works,  he  says  : 
"  For  how  much  better  would  it  have  been  that  I  should  not  have  even  heard  the 
name  of  Democritus,  than  that  I  should  reflect  with  sorrow  on  one  who  was  strangely 
esteemed  a  great  man  in  his  own  day,  who  thought  that  the  images  given  off  from  solid 
bodies  were  gods,  but  that  the  solids  themselves  were  not  so;  and  that  the  former  by 
circulating  to  and  fro  with  their  own  peculiar  motion,  and  gliding  into  the  minds  of 
men,  cause  the  belief  of  there  being  a  divine  power;  while  at  the  same  time  the  body 
from  which  the  image  proceeds,  as  it  is  more  solid,  so  it  is  more  worthy  of  being 
esteemed  excellent."  Augustine's  method  of  exposing  the  madness  and  folly  of 
Democritus  would  have  been  weighty  and  important,  if  indeed  he  had  been  correct  in 
his  ideas  of  the  philosopher's  opinions.  For  even  schoolboys  can  understand  that  a 
man  must  be  crazy  to  deny  that  an  ass  is  a  god,  and  then  to  allow  that  the  shadow  of 
an  ass  is  worthy  the  title  of  a  deity.  For  why  should  not  the  ass  itself  with  much 
greater  propriety  be  held  a  god,  if  the  image  or  spectrum  flowing  from  its  body,  and 
striking  on  our  eyes,  ought  to  be  considered  divine  ?  But  I  am  certain  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  ever  entered  the  imagination  of  Democritus.  He  did  not  suppose  the  images 
flowing  from  kolid  bodies  to  be  gods,  but  spectra,  or  beings  of  quite  a  different  kind, 
more  dignified  and  excellent,  longer-lived,  and  endowed,  among  other  properties,  with 
the  factlty  of  divination.  Previously  to  Augustine  Irenaeus  seems  to  confound  together 
these  two  different  kinds  of  tho  spectni  of  Democritus;  at  least  he  very  confusedly 
explains  this  tenet  of  the  philosopher.  Adv.  llsrescs,  cap.  14.  p.  133.  ed.  Masset. 
*•  Democritus,"  says  he,  '*  first  says  that  many  and  various  figures,  expressed  from  the 
universe,  have  descended  into  this  world."  IreniBus  is  here  controverting  the  Valen- 
tinians,  who  drivelled  about  some  luidefined  resemblances  of  celestial  things,  and 
maintains  that  they  derived  this  opinion  from  Democritus  and  Plato.  Which  kind  of 
Democritus'  spectra  he  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  this  passage  is  not  immediately 
apparent  from  his  words ;  but  whichever  wray  we  take  it,  there  will  still  be  a  difficulty 
in  accommodating  the  expressions  to  either,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  good  father  was 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Democritus*  philosophy,  and  confounded  together  in 
his  thoughts  things  entirely  distinct.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  "  figures  "  here  spoken 
of  are  the  ec^aiXa  which  Democritus  supposed  to  .inhabit  the  air,  and  sometimes  to 
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are  to  know,  that  demons  or  deyik  are  not  altogetlier  inooi^ 
porcoly  but  that  they  are  joined  to  bodies,  and  bo  oonvene  'with 
l)odic8 ;  which  may  be  learned  also  from  the  fatbers,  the^  divine 
Basil  contending  that  there  are  bodies,  not  only  in  devils,  bat 
also  in  the  pure  angels  themselves,  as  certain  subtle,  ury,  defis- 
cate  spirits."  Where  afterwards  he  shows  how  the  ^f^f^ 
ayyiXoig  acj/ua,  that  ^'  body  which  is  connate  with  angels,"  differs 
from  that  whidi  devils  are  united  to,  in  respect  of  the  radiant 
splendour  of  the  one,  and  the  dark  fuliginous  obscurity  of  the 
other.  Moreover,  that  devils  are  not  without  bodies,  he  endea- 
vours further  to  confirm  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  that 

predict  future  evcnti  to  mankind,  it  is  certainly  a  miitake  to  awociatft  thew  with  the 
•* species*'  or  •*  ideas "  of  Plato;  since  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  these  liimXm 
and  Plato's  **  ideas."  But  if  the  exuvim  flowing  from  corporeal  sur&ces  to  our  ejes  be 
intended,  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  said  tluit  these  **  figures,  expressed  from  the 
univerw,  have  descended  into  the  world;**  an  expression  which  can  in  no  sense  be 
understood  of  those  representations  l^  whose  fiiirriMrfic*  or  **  circuits,**  Democritoi 
supposed  the  sense  of  vision  was  occasioned.  If  such  errors  as  these  were  made  bf 
the  ancients,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  philosopher's  own  times,  and  while  his  woiki 
were  still  extant,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  modems  have  erred  in  the  same  way.  Tbs 
learned  Fabricius,  in  p.  553  of  his  notes  on  the  passage  of  Sextus  Empiricus  quoted  by 
Dr.  Cud  worth,  influenced,  as  would  appear,  by  the  authority  of  Cicero,  compares  tbs 
ci^tuXa  of  Democritus  with  the  forms  supposed  by  Epicurus  to  flow  to  us  from  the 
gods.  With  all  deference  to  this  great  man,  who  I  am  well  aware  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  nncicnt  philosophv,  I  think  this  is  hardly  correct.  There  are,  I  admit,  in  the 
philosophy  of  Epicunis  sucfi  forms  as  are  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Democritus ;  sod 
this  I  have  already  observed :  but  those  iiititXa  of  Democritus  mentioned  by  Sextus 
are  widely  different  from  the  forms  bupposed  by  Epicurus  to  reach  us  fhrni  the  gods  and 
other  objects.  A  still  greater  error  lias  been  committed  by  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  His- 
torique  et  Critique,  vol.  2.  art.  Democritus,  note  P.  p.  984;  where  he  explains  the 
opinion  of  Democritus  rcs|H?cting  the  gods  as  if  he  not  only  supposed  the  representa- 
tions, but  even  the  notions  of  things,  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  to  be  gods.  **  He 
allowed,"  he  there  says,  *'  the  name  of  god  to  the  images  and  ideas^of  objects,  and  ts 
the  net  of  understanding  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  them.**  In  which  tliere 
are  two  errors  :  first  that  Democritus  supposed  the  images  of  things  to  be  gods,  and, 
secondly,  that  he  thought  the  same  honour  due  to  the  notions  of  our  minds.  Both 
these  Hiippositions  arc  evidently  wide  of  the  philosopher*s  meaning.  But  Bayle  goes 
still  further  than  this,  and  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  opinion  of  Malebranche,  who 
taught  that  all  thinj^s  were  set^n  tn  the  Deity,  was  identical  with  the  doctrine  of 
Democritus,  and  only  a  further  development  of  it  •*  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  whether 
any  one  has  ohnervL^,  that  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  subtli>st  geniuses  of  the  age,  viz. 
that  we  see  all  things  in  the  Infinite  Being,  in  God,  is  only  a  development  and  revival 
of  Democritus*  doctrine."  But  thi»  is  mere  dreaming.  For,  as  will  be  evident  from 
what  has  already  bec>n  observed,  there  is  greater  afiinity  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb 
than  between  Democritus  and  Malebranche.  But,  not  content  with  this,  Bayle  per- 
tinaciously contends  that  the  oftinion  which  he  supposed  Democritus  entertained  could 
not  have  proceeded  but  from  a  most  perspicacious  and  finished  genius.  "  I  venture  to 
say,**  he  writes,  **  that  this  error  will  never  Ikj  the  product  of  a  snuill  mind,  and  only 
great  geniuses  are  capable  of  producing  it"  And  the  comparison  he  makes  is  thoughts 
good  one  by  D*Argens,  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque,  vol.  7.  p.  191.  Yet  though  I  bow  to 
the  superior  sapicit y  and  acutencss  of  Bayle,  1  will  freely  confess  that  if  any  one  should 
bid  me  lielievo  that  the  shadows  and  forms  of  a  horse,  a  cock,  or  an  ass,  and  even  the 
notions  of  my  own  mind,  were  gods,  I  should  imitate  the  eiample  of  the  Abderites, 
who  sent  their  citizen  Democritus  to  l)e  cured  and  purged  of  his  madness  by  Hippo- 
crates. The  greatest  blundi-r  of  all  has  been  made  by  Feuardentius,  who  in  his  notes 
on  Ireneeus,  p.  141.  e<l.  Grab.  conft>unds  the  images  of  Democritus  mentioned  by 
Irenaeus,  with  h'la  indivisiblo  corpuscules  or  atoms.  But  it  would  be  tedious  any  longer 
to  battle  with  the  spectre  of  Democritus. 
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they  shall  be  punished  with  fire;  which  (saith  he)  were  a  thing 
impossible,  were  they  all  of  them  incorporeaL  And  some  per- 
haps will  attempt  to  prove  the  same  concerning  angels  too,  from 
those  other  words  of  our  Saviour,  where,  speaking  of  the  resur- 
rection state,  he  affirmeth  that  they  who  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  thereof,  shall  neither  marry,  nor  be  given  in  marriage, 
but  be  laayyeXoi,^  "equal  to  the  angels:"  which  comparative 
expression  of  men,  as  to  their  bodies  with  angels,  would  be 
thought  not  so  proper  were  the  angels  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
body-^    But  of  this  we  determine  not. 

To  this  phenomena  of  apparitions  might  be  added  those  two 
others  of  magicians  or  wizards,  demoniacs  or  Energumeni; 
both  of  these  proving  also  the  real  existence  of  spirits,  and  that 
thev  are  not  mere  mncies,  and  imaginary  inhabitants  of  men's 
brains  only,  but  real  inhabitants  of  the  world.  As  also,  that 
among  those  spirits  there  are  some  foul,  unclean,  and  wicked 
ones  (though  not  made  such  by  God,  but  by  their  own  apostacy), 
which  is  some  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the 
scriptures  insisting  so  much  upon  these  evil  demons  or  devils, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  one  design  of  our  Saviour  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world,  to  oppose  these  confederate  powers  of  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  and  to  rescue  mankind  from  the  thraldom  and 
bondage  therefore.  As  for  wizards  and  magicians,  persons  who 
associate  and  confederate  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  with 

*  Luke  XX.  34.  36. 

*  Dr.  Cudworth  here  did  not  hazard  a  mere  conjecture.  For  since  his  day  John 
Christian  Loerse,  a  learned  divine  of  Duisburg,  who  thought  fit  lately  to  revive  the 
ancient  opinion  respecting  the  bodies  of  genii,  and  defended  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
ability,  placed  one  diicf  foundation  of  his  argument  on  this  comparison  instituted  by 
our  Saviour  between  spiritual  beings  and  mankind  after  the  resurrection.  See  his 
"Dissertation  on  the  Bodies  of  Angels/'  Duisbui^g,  1719.  4to.  sect  16.  p.  33.  &c. 
But  I  do  not  tliink  this  comparison  of  sufficient  weight  to  prove  all  that  some 
authors  think  it  capable  of  proving.  The  laws  of  sound  intrepretation  forbid  that  any 
comparison  should  be  puriied  beyond  the  limits  which  Uie  author  intended  to 
assign  to  it,  or  beyond  its  **  common  third/'  as  it  is  often  termed.  Before  we  attempt 
therefore  to  prove  any  thing  from  this  expression  of  our  Saviour's,  we  ought  to 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  precise  ])oint  he  had  chiefly  in  view  when  he  compared 
celestial  intelligences  with  risen  men.  But  this  he  has  plainly  expressed  in  Luke  xx. 
36,  while  in  the  other  passages.  Matt  xxii.  23,  and  Mark  xii.  18,  in  which  the  same 
comparison  is  found,  his  language  is  concise,  and  therefore  not  so  plain  and  per- 
spicuous. In  the  gospel  of  Luke,  afler  Jesus  Christ  has  said  that  there  would  be  no 
marriages  among  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  he  adds  the  reason  why  such  unions  would 
not  be  necessaiT :  OCrc  ydp  AvoOavuv  in  Hpavraif "  Neither  can  they  die  any 
more." .  For  where  death  reigns,  there  marriages  are  requisite  to  prevent  the  entire 
extinction  and  extirpation  of  the  human  race.  But  from  heaven,  the  habitation  of  the 
blessed,  death  will  be  for  ever  excluded,  and  therefore  that  holy  community  will 
require  no  marriages  for  its  preservation.  He  then  proceeds  to  assign  a  fresh  reason 
why  they  should  not  die :  'Itrdyyikoi  ydp  tlm,  "  For  they  are  equal  to  the  angels," 
equally  immortal  and  perpetual  with  the  angelsi  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the 
immortality  of  the  angels  was  their  only  attribute  that  the  Saviour  had  in  view  in 
making  this  comparison.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  overstep  these  limits,  and  to 
compare  angels  and  saved  men  together  in  other  respects,  about  which  Christ  himself 
has  maintained  silence. 
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these  eril  sfHrits,  for  the  putification  of  their  oiwii  TeveogSt  Imty 
ambition,  and  other  passions,  beddes  the  scriptures,  there  hath 
been  so  full  an  attestation  given  to  them  by  persons  unoonoemed 
in  all  ages,  that  those  our  so  confident  ezpioaers  of  them,  in  this 
present  age,  can  hardly  escape  the  suspidon  of  haying  some 
nankering  towards  atheism.  But  as  for  the  demoniacs  and 
Energumeni,  it  hath  been  wondered,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  of  them  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  hardly  any,  or  none,  in 
this  present  age  of  ours.  Certain  it  is,  from  the  writings  of 
Joscphus,  in  sundry  places,  that  the  Pharisaic  Jews  were  then 

Senerally  possessed  with  an  opinion  of  these  £oi/£ovc^o/in>o(, 
emoniacs,  men  possessed  with  devils,  or  infested  by  them. 
And  that  this  was  not  a  mere  phrase  or  form  of  speech  only 
amongst  them  for  persons  very  ill  affected  in  their  bodies,  may 
appear  from  hence,  that  Josephus^  declares  it  as  his  opinion 

'  Dc  Bcllo  Judaico,  lib.  ?•  cap.  6.  lect.  3.  p.  417.  torn.  2.  edit.  HaTercampu. 
Joaephus  there  treats  copiously  of  the  rirtues  of  the  root  Baaraa,  betrayiDg  no  small 
degree  of  auperatition,  and  among  other  things  says  it  was  good  for  driring  away 
demons :  Td  ydp  xaXovuiva  iaifiovia,  raura  H  rroviipwv  loriv  avB^iiiTtiv 
wvtvfiarat  rate  ^w<nir  tiacvofitva  cat  critvovra  rode  /3oj|9€tac  Mi?  rvyxdvoyrac^ 
aZrti  rax^wc  ^cXauvii,  k^v  irpo<nvix^V  fiovov  roTc  votrovtrij  **  (or  what  are  called 
demons  are  the  spiritn  of  wicked  men,  and  enter  into  living  persons,  and  kill  those 
who  do  not  obtain  help ;  these  it  (|uickly  drives  away  if  it  only  be  brought  near  to  those 
thus  atHicted.**  I  think  it  worth  while  to  make  a  few  obserrationa  in  illustration  of 
these  wonls. 

I.  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  proved  that  the  opinion  contained  in  these  words  was 
that  of  ull  the  Pharisaical  Jews.  Josephus  held  many  peculiar  sentiments,  which  were 
api>rovod  of  perhaps  by  none  of  his  nation.  Besides  it  is  very  evident  the  Pharisees 
held  a  variety  of  tenets  among  themselves. 

II.  But  neither  does  it  appear  to  me  probable  that  we  have  here  the  opinion  of 
JoiK.'phut  liimself.  .\nd  indeed  I  almost  think  that  the  words  ravra  !k  irovi\pnt¥ 
lariv  avOpuirtuv  irifiv^ara  are  not  Josephus's  own,  but  were  at  6r&t  written  by  some 
one  in  the  margin,  and  utlerwards  interpolated  by  some  unskilful  copyist  into  the  text.  The 
sentence  will  certainly  re:id  i(uite  as  well  without  them.  Josephus,  as  is  wt-11  knovn, 
was  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharuecs;  and  in  other  places  he  gives  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  soul  afler  death,  according  to  the  Pharisiiiail  doctrine,  quite  inctmsistent  with 
what  he  here  s:iys  about  demons.  In  this  passage  he  says  that  demons  ore  the  s*du1s 
of  wicked  men,  tninsferred  into  other  bodies,  but  elsewhere  he  writes  that,  according 
to  the  Pharisees,  transmij;ration  was  a  privilege  gninted  only  to  the  souls  «)f  the  i^ocnl. 
As  in  his  Atiti({uities  of  the  Jews,  lib.  lH.  cap.  1.  sect.  3.  p.  l\7\  :  'AOovarov  r«  hxi'^ 
ralr  Cvxnltj  TritrriQ  ^apitraion;  ih'oi  rot  i'trb  \0oroc  f icaiw<r«ic  rt  cai  rt/idc,  oic 
at)irt)r  »/  KaKiaQ  ijriTfi^iVfTiij  iv  np  /ii<^  y'fyoi't'  xal  rwv  fAiv  tipyfiov  autov 
irpoariOttrOai^  Tutv  ck  pif,<TTwvriv  rov  dva^^iovv,  *'Th\?  P!..:risees  also  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  souls,  and  that  they  are  rewarded  or  puni-'ied  under  the  earth,  accord- 
in;;  as  they  have  oddictetl  theuisi^Ues  to  virtue  or  vice  in  the  present  life;  and  that 
some  are  shut  up  in  an  eternal  prison,  while  others  have  un  opportunity  of  living 
again  ;'^  tlint  is,  as  api>ears  from  another  {tossage,  of  tniws:nigration  into  other  bodies; 
for  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews, lib.  2.  ciip.  8.  sect.  14.  p.  lO'G,  he  says:  ^w^^v  c«  rraaaw 
fitv  a^OapToVf  aira^aivtiv  Ik  kiq  'iripov  trZua  r^v  rwv  dyaOwv  fi6yi^Vt  ^'1^  ^^ 
Tuv  ipat'Xuty  uiCi^  rifnopii/,  coXd^frOai,  tliat  the  Pharisees  believed  **tlu^  all  louls 
are  iuunortal,  but  that  only  the  souls  of  the  good  pass  into  other  bodies,  while  those 
of  the  wicked  are  afflicted  with  everlasting  punijhment."  If  then  the  souLi  of  the 
wicked  had  no  opiiortunity  of  returning  to  the  present  state  of  existence,  how  could 
the  demons  who  po<»essed  the  bodies  of  mankind  possibly  be  the  souls  of  wicked  men? 
If  therefore  Josephus  entertained  such  an  opinim  as  is  expressed  in  the  words  in 
question,  that  demons  were  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  he  differed  widely  from  the 
Pharisees  and  other  Jews  of  his  own  dav. 
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concerning  the  demons  or  devilsy  that  they  were  irovtipiijv 
ivOpdjirwv  TTViifiara  rdiq  l^daiv  tl(T^v6fjiivaf  "  the  spirits  or 
souls  of  wicked  men  deceased  getting  into  the  bodies  of  the 
living. "  From  hence  it  was  that  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  were  not  at  all  surprised  with  his  casting  oitt  devils,  it  being 
usual  for  them  also  to  exorcise  the  same;   an  art  which  they 

Sretended  to  have  learned  from  Solomon.  Of  whom  thus 
osephus:*  Uapitrxe  8'  avrc^  /JLaOnv  6  9€oc>  koI  rriv  Kara  twv 
BaiiA6vtov  Tl)(yfiv  iic  o/^cAciav  Koi  d^pairtiav  toTc  avOpoiWOic' 
iwi^Sac  re  avvra^a/ucvoc^  ale  iraptiyopHrai  ra  votrfifiaraf  icat- 
Tp6Trov^  i^opKtij(Ti(ov  KariXuireVf  oTc  ivSoifABva  ra  Saifiovia  i>g 
firiKir  iiraviXOBiv,  iKSidjKOvm^  Kal  avrri  iityjpi  vvv  n  dipawtta. 
irAcccrrov  WYvet,  ^^God  also  taught  Solomon  an  art  against 
demons  and  devils,  for  the  benefit  and  cure  of  men ;  who  com- 
posed certain  incantations,  by  which  diseases  are  cured,  and  left 
forms  of  exorcisms,  whereby  devils  are  expelled  and  driven 
away.  Which  method  of  curing  prevails  much  amongst  us  at 
this  very  day."     Notwithstanding  which,  we  think  it  not  at  all 

Erobable  what  a  late  atheistic  writer^  hath  asserted,  that  the 
eads  of  the  Jews  were  then  all  of  them  so  full  of  demons  and 
devils,  that  they  generally  took  all  manner  of  bodily  diseases, 
such  as  fevers  and  agues,  and  dumbness  and  deafness,  for  devils. 
Though  we  grant  that  this  very  thing  was  imputed  by  Plotinus 
afterward  to  the  Gnostics,  that  they  supposed  all  diseases  to  be 
devils,  and  therefore  not  to  be  cured  by  physic,  but  expelled  by 

III.  And  this  is  more  apparent  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Pharisees  about  demons  are  often  mentioned.  There 
ctun  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pharisees  with  whom  our  Saviour  disputed  had  a  verj 
ditferent  opinion  about  demons,  and  firmly  believed  that  they  constituted  a  peculiar 
community  under  the  government  of  a  chief.  Among  other  charges,  they  accuse  our 
Saviour  of  expelling  malignant  spirits  from  human  bodies  by  the  power  of  the  chief 
of  the  devils.  Jesus  answers  them  that  this  was  an  absurd  accusation,  for  that  it  was 
most  improbable  that  evil  spirits  would  oppose  and  war  against  themselves ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  he  does  not  deny  that  the  chief  of  the  demons  possessed  consideml)le 
power,  which,  however,  he  was  to  terminate  by  his  advent.  See  Matt.  xii.  25,  &c 
Every  impartial  person  will  at  once  see  that  our  Saviour  could  not  aigue  in  this  way 
against  the  Pharisces«nf  they  had  lielioved  the  demons  by  whom  men  were  possessed 
to  l>e  the  spirits  of  wicked  men.  But  Antony  Van  Dalen,  De  Divinationibus  Idolola- 
tricis  sub  Vet.  Tcstam.  cap.  5.  p.  518.  bitterly  inveighs  against  Josephus  on  account  of 
this  opinion,  and  suspects  that  he  spoke  so  absurdly  about  demons  in  order  to  brins 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  into  contempt.  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  this  learned 
author *s  conjecture;  and  if  he  had  taken  into  consideration  what  we  have  already  ob- 
served, he  would  perhaps  rather  have  supposed  that  this  opinion  is  incorrectly  attributed 
to  Josephus. 

*  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  8.  cap.  2.  p.  419.  420. 

*  Uobbes.  See  Leviathan,  cap.  40.  p.  306.  The  passage  is  to  the  foUowing  effect : 
— **  The  Jews  considered  every  thing  remarkably  excellent  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
every  thing  extraordinarily  evil  to  be  a  demon  or  devil  They  therefore  called  de- 
moniacs those  whom  we  call  madmen,  insane  persons,  lunatics,  or  epileptics,  as  well  as 
those  who  spoke  unintelligibly.  They  also  said  that  an  unclean  man  had  in  him  an 
unclean  spirit,  and  a  dumb  man  a  dumb  spirit"  This  opinion,  by  the  way,  has  been 
copiously  defended  by  an  anonymous  writer,  respecting  whom  see  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nica,  vol  8.  part.  2.  p.  818,  &c. 
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words  or  charms.     Thus  he,  Ennead  2.  lib.  9.  cap.  14 1^  N3v  Si 

iwotmiaafiBvoi  r^c  v6ffovc  Saifi6vta  elveu,  Kot  ravra  l^oipccv  XSyt^ 
^atTKOvriQ  Svvavdai  Koi  iirayyBk\6fJievotf  <rcfiiH{repoc  filv  av  tlvm 
o6KaiBv  wapa  rote  iroXXdic,  6i  ra^  irapa  rocc  ftay<u^  Svvafitiq 
davfiaZovrri,  rov^  fjiivroi  cv^povovvrac  ovk  av  trcfdoicv,  ii>c  ovk 
oi  v6<TOi  TQQ  acr/ac  ixovm,  ri  ir\ri<r/jiovaiQj  tj  ivBilai^,  &C.  SqXovirc 
Si  KoL  al  dtpawitai  avrHv'  yatrrpo^  yap  pucfoifc  4  ^opfiaKW 
iodivroQ,  SccYaipi|0'C  Karai  ro  v6<rfi/jia'  koL  aTfiaroc  a^ppqtflvov 
Ko)  JvSt/^  Si  latraro'  ti  irccviftravroc  rov  SaifAovtov  Kal  rov  ^pfiaicov 
irociiaavroc  rfiKioOat,  ^^Now,  when  they  aflirm  diseases  to  be 
demons  or  devils,  and  pretend  that  they  can  expel  them  by 
words,  undertaking  to  do  the  same,  they  hereby  indeed  render 
themselves  considerable  to  the  vulgar,  wno  are  wont  not  a  little 
to  admire  the  powers  of  magicians.  But  they  will  not  be  able 
to  persuade  wise  men,  that  diseases  have  no  natural  causes,  as 
from  repletion,  or  inanition,  or  putre&ction,  or  the  like ;  which 
is  a  thing  manifest  from  their  cure,  they  being  oftentimes 
removed  by  purgation,  and  bleeding,  and  abstinence;  unless 
perhaps  these  men  will  say,  that  the  devil  is  bv  this  means 
starved,  and  made  to  pine  away."  Nor  can  we  think  that  the 
Jews,  in  our  Saviour^s  time,  either  supposed  all  madmen  to  be 
demoniacs,  or  all  demoniacs  madmen  (though  this  latter  seems 
to  be  asserted  by  an  eminent  writer  of  our  own)  we  reading  of 
devils  cast  out  from  others  besides  madmen ;  and  of  a  woman 
which  had  a  spirit  ^^  of  infirmity  only,  and  was  bowed  together, 
and  could  not  lift  up  herself,"  which  is  said  by  our  Saviour 
Christ  to  have  been  "  bowed  by  Satan."  Wherefore,  the  sense 
of  the  Jews  formerly  seems  to  have  been  this,  that  when  there 
was  any  unusual  and  extraordinary  symptoms  in  any  bodily 
distemper,  but  especially  that  of  madness,  this  being  lookra 
upon  as  something  more  than  natural,  was  imputed  by  them  to 
the  possession  or  infestation  of  some  deviL  Neither  was  this 
proper  to  the  Jews  only  at  that  time,  to  suppose  evil  demons  to 
be  the  causes  of  sucn  bodily  diseases  as  had  extraordinary 
symptoms,  and  especially  maoness ;  but  the  Greeks,  and  other 
Gentiles  also,  were  imbued  with  the  same  persuasion;  as 
appeareth  from  Apollonius  Tyanajus'  curing  a  laughing  de- 
moniac*°  at  Athens,  he  ejecting  that  evil  spirit  by  threats  and 
menaces,  who  is  said,  at  his  departure,  to  have  tumbled  down  a 
royal  porch  in  the  city  with  great   noise;   as  also,^  from  his 

•  Page  212.  opp. 

'»  Vide  Philostrat  de  Vil^  Apollonii  Tyaniei,  Ub.  10.  cap.  20.  p.  157.  But  the 
ejected  demon  did  not,  as  Dr.  Cud  worth  has  it,  overturn  the  wliole  royal  portico,  but 
only  destroyed  one  of  the  statues  that  stood  round  it. 

*  Id.  Ibid.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  p.  147.  &c  Both  these  tales  prove  Apollonius  to  have 
been  grossly  Fuperstitious,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a  sage.  If  the 
last  story  be  true,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  madman  caused  a  harmless  old  man  to  be 
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freeing  the  dty  of  Ephesns  from  the  plague,  by  stoning  an 
old  ragged  be^ar,  said  by  Apollonius  to  have  been  the  plague, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  demon,  by  his  changing  himself  mto 
the  form  of  a  shagged  dog.^ 

■toned,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit  among  the  ignorant  Tulgar,  and  after  this  worthy 
deed  persuaded  the  mob  that  he  bad  taken  the  form  of  a  dog  that  accidentally  passed 
by.  If  the  other  event  really  happened,  the  demon  that  overthrew  the  statae 
in  the  royal  portico  was  no  doubt  Apollonius  himself,  who  being  full  of  craft  and 
cunning,  and  anxious  to  deceive  the  people,  had  previously  so  undermined  the  figure, 
that  it  must  necessarily  foil  at  a  certain  moment,  and  thus  produce  in  the  minds  of  the 
Tulgar  a  high  opinion  of  the  magic  powers  of  Apollonius.  But  this  is  a  rude  and 
clumsy  trick  compared  to  some  of  those  by  which  certain  professing  Christians  have 
endeavoured,  by  means  of  feigned  miracles,  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  foith  which  they 
could  not  claim  for  their  arguments. 

*  I  think  it  very  possible  to  make  a  few  observations  on  these  subjects,  if  with  less 
learning  and  ability,  at  least  with  rather  m^  distinctness  and  perspicuity. 

I.  It  is  agreed  among  learned  men  that  the  eastern  nations,  as  the  Chaldeans, 
Egyptians,  and  others,  referred  natural  causes  and  phenomena  to  demons.  Nor  was 
the  natural  philosophy  prevalent  among  Ihese  nations  any  thing  else,  properly 
speaking,  than  a  doctrine  about  demons,  their  various  kinds,  properties,  powers,  and 
offices.  For  of  every  event,  some  demon  was  supposed  to  be  the  author.  An  endless 
number  of  demons  were  by  them  supposed  to  be  set  over  herbs,  trees,  animals,  the 
human  body  and  its  several  parts,  and  what  not  besides.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
Celsus,  in  Origen,  lib.  8.  adv.  Celsum,  p.  416.  assigned  the  human  body  and  its  various 
members  to  the  care  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  demons.  Hence,  these  nations  had  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  all  the  diseases  that  happened  to  afflict  the  human  body,  entirely 
to  the  power  of  malignant  demons.  If^  for  instance,  they  saw  any  one  afflicted  with  a 
fever,  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  cause  and 
origin  of  the  disease;  for  they  imagined  that  a  demon  concealed  in  the  body  of  the 
patient  was  the  original  source  of  all  the  calamity,  whose  power  could  be  broken  only 
by  hymns  and  incantations,  and  barbarous  words.  And  similar  opinions  were  enter- 
tained respecting  many  other,  especially  internal,  complaints. 

II.  From  this  foolish  notion,  which  anciently  pervaded  a  great  part  of  the  east, 
originated,  I  think,  the  very  ancient  and  gross  superstition,  which  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Jews,  and  from  them  to  the  Christians,  that  diseases  could 
be  cured  and  expelled  by  certain  names,  words,  verses,  gems,  and  other  similar  trifles. 
Many  instances  of  this  are  given  by  Robert  Keuchen,  in  his  Observationes  ad  Serenum 
Sammonicum,  p.  54,  &c. ;  William  Spencer,  ad  Origenem  contra  Celsum,  p.  17  ; 
Antony  Van  Dalen,  De  Divinationibus  Idololatricis  sub  Vet  Test.  cap.  5.  p.  508.  &c. 
and  others.    But  they  have  not  pointed  out  the  prime  origin  of  so  stupid  an  error, 
which  therefore  I  shall  briefly  explain.     Almost  all  superstitious  rites  and  customs  are 
derived  from  certain  popular  opinions;  and  often  afler  the  opinions  themselves  have 
become  obsolete  and  extinct,  through  lapse  of  time,  yet  the  rites  and  customs  which 
result  fh>m  them  still  remain.    Thus  .it  comes  to  pass  that  the  things  themselves  are 
well  tmderstood,  while  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  them  are  not  equally  apparent. 
There  was  an  opinion  amongst  ancient  nations,  especially  in  the  east,  that  certain 
names  and  sounds,  for  the  roost  part  of  a  horrid  and  barbarous  description,  were  very 
grateful  and  acceptable  to  demons,  while  others  were  equally  unpleasant  and  hateful. 
This  opinion  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient  authors  who  touch  upon  magic  and  the  art 
of  conciliating  or  expelling  demons ;  Origen,  Jamblichus,  Sjmesius,  Psellus,  and  others, 
the  passages  from  whom,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  onu't.    Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  belief,  lest  we  should  wander  too  far  fh)m  the  subject  in  hand. 
This  persuasion,  however,  could  not  but  produce  a  belief  that  demons  could  be  pleased 
and  attracted  by  the  pronunciation  of  certain  names  and  words,  and  oould  be  put  to 
flight,  expelled,  and  affirighted  by  certain  others.  Hence  arose  exorcisms,  incantations,  ex- 
cantations,  magic  Teraes,  and  similar  follies.   For  those  who  desired  the  fovour  and  hel  p  of 
the  demons  composed  their  verses  of  words  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  that  kind  of  beings ; 
while  those  who  wished  .to  drive  them  away  from  themselves  or  others,  made  use  against 
them  of  words  which  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  were  terrible  to  them.  Those  there- 
fore who  wera  penuaded  that  diseases  could  be  cured  by  divine  names,  «md  obaoVcfte  and 
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But  that  there  is  some  trath  in  this  opinion,  and  that  at  thb 
very  day  evil  spixitfiy  or  demons,  do  sometimea  really  act  upon 
the  bodies  of  men,  and  either  inflict  or  augment  bodily  dLstempers 

barbarous  words,  or  who  ordered  such  names,  engraven  on  gems,  or  written  on  paper, 
to  be  tied  about  the  necks  of  invalids,  did  so,  I  think,  on  account  of  the  optnioo 
that  some  demon  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  to  whom  such  a  name  was  so  hiatefol 
that  u|>on  hearing  or  seeing  it  he  would  immediately  depart.  Serenua  Sammonicus, 
whose  "  medical  precepts'*  we  have  extant  in  hexameter  verse,  thought  that  the  word 
**  Abracadabra,'*  written  on  paper,  was  a  specific  for  the  double-tertian  ague,  while 
Marcellinus  thought  nothing  was  better  than  the  word  ILaptdyiutv  for  allaying  pain  in 
the  heart  Another  instance  may  be  seen  in  Cato,  De  Re  Rustic^,  cap.  160.  p.  121. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first  inventors  of  these  excellent  cures  were  of  opinion  that 
some  demon  was  the  cause  of  the  ague  and  the  heartburn,  and  that  Abracadabra  and 
ILapiayKiitv  were  names  and  sounds  which  he  could  not  endure  to  see  or  hear.  But 
perhaps  the  physicians  themselves  who  prescribed'  these  remedies  were  ignorant  of  this 
first  origin  of  them  ;  since  in  their  times  ^e  absurd  philosophy  of  the  Chaldeans  had 
less  authority  than  previously.  Superstitrous  persons  are  indeed  mad  and  senseless ; 
but  still  their  madness  is  such  as  always  to  have  causes  for  it,  however  vain  and  fotile 
they  may  be.  From  the  same  source  originated,  I  think,  the  profane  custom,  some 
vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  among  Christians,  of  having  fostened  to  the 
necks  or  beds  of  the  sick,  words  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  the  beginning  of  John's 
gospel,  and  little  gospels,  as  amulets  .to  expel  the  disease  ;  a  practice  universally 
tondemned  by  the  ancient  fathers.  For  they  thought  that  the  demons  who  tormented 
mankind  would  immediately  take  to  flight  on  a  sight  of  these  sacred  words.  A  super- 
stition of  this  kind  is  still  to  be  found  amongst  the  Jews,  a  nation  which  is  well  knowa 
to  have  retained  from  the  ancient  barbaric  philosophy  several  ridiculous  and  noxious 
tenets. 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  Pythagoras  transferred  many  parts  of  the  ancient  oriental 
philosophy  into  his  own  doctrine.  Therefore  he  and  his  followers  adopted  the  opinion 
that  many,  if  not  all  diseases,  were  occasioned  by  indwelling  demons.  This  is  not  only 
evident  from  what  is  here  said  by  Dr.  Cud  worth  out  of  Philostratus  about  Apolloniui 
TyanaBUS,  who  mimicked  Pythagoras,  and  adopted  all  his  tenets  ;  but  also  from  whst 
is  said  by  his  biographers,  that  many  diseases  were  cured  by  the  incantations  of 
himself  and  his  disciples.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  diseases  curable  by  magic 
verses  must  have  been  caused  by  demons.  Jnmblichus,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras, 
sect.  164.  p.  1*29.  says  of  the  Pytluigoreans :  XpijTSai  Sk  koI  rate  irrt^BaiQ  vpbc 
tvia  tUv  df>puKTTrnidTiM»Vy  "  That  some  also  cureid  diseases  by  incantations."  This 
ho  repeats  again,  sect.  243.  p.  195.  Porphyry,  who  also  wrote  a  Life  of  I'ythagorss, 
still  extant,  gives  a  similar  account,  sect.  30.  p.  35 :  KarcKi^Xct  ik  pvOfiolc  Kai 
fikXitTi  Kal  IwiftSaXc  rd  >//t;xuc^  wddi;  rat  rd  ^ui^arat  "  He  soothed  tne  sufferings 
of  the  mind  and  body  by  songs,  melodies,  and  incantations.**  And  a  little  further  on 
he  snys  that  this  method  of  cure  was  chiefly  used  by  Pythagoras  for  diseases  of  the 
mind  :  Kai  rd^  if/v^df  ^k  votrovvTag  trapf^vOiiro,  roifc  fikv  iwy^ai^  Kal  fiayiiaiQ^ 
Tovc  ^k  u.ov(TiKy,  *'  He  soothed  those  who  were  mentally  diseased,  some  with  incanta- 
tions and  magic  songs,  and  some  with  music."  Whence  it  appears  that  not  only 
bodily  diseases,  but  also  mental  perturbations,  as  melancholy  madness,  lust^  &c.  were 
considered  by  him  to  proceed  from  demons.  The  distinct  mention  of  music  among 
the  remedies  of  Pythagoras  also  in  some  degree  corroborates  this  view  of  the  matter. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancients  attributed  great  power  to  music  in  putting  demons 
to  flight.  Very  similar  things  are  also  related  of  Empedocles,  a  well-known  leader 
among  the  Pythagoreans.  Of  him  it  is  said  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromata, 
lib.  fi.  p.  754  :  UapaKoXovOtXv  Ttf  ai/rtf  Iktyov  roifQ  fikv  fiavTO<TVvwv  ccxf>i7/iivovc, 
Tovc  ^*  ^Ti  vovaov  triSripov  ^t)  xaXewoTiri  Trewap/ilvov^,  "  And  they  said  that  some 
followed  him  who  needed  divinations,  and  others  wlxi  had  been  long  afflicted  with 
severe  diseases.**  And  that  Empedocles  was  supposes  I  to  have  power  over  demons  is 
more  copiously  related  by  Clemens  in  the  same  place.  The  more  recent  Platonists, 
being  very  favourably  disposed  towards  Pythagoras,  aigued  more  subtly  than  he  did 
respecting  the  powers  and  various  sorts  of  demons;  so  that,  as  may  be  easily  collected 
from  Jamblichus  and  others,  they  also  inclined  to  fovour  this  opinion  of  his.  So  that 
I  wonder  the  more  that  Plotinus  so  severely  reprehended  this  opinion  in  the  Gnostics, 
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and  diseases,  hath  l)een  the  judgment  of  two  very  experienced 

)hysicians,  Senncrtus  and  Fcmclius.     The  former  in  his  book 

o  Mania,  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  writing  thus:  Etsi  sine  ulla  corporis 


i 


when  nt  the  ^iinc  time  his  own  ciiaciplc  Porphyr}'  was  not  far  from  holding  it,  as  is 
evidont  from  Iiin  hook  On  Ah^tinc■nce. 

IV.  There  is,  liowever,  iiu  reiison  to  wonder  that  the  Gnostics  were  adUicteil  to  this 
superMtition,  nnd  had  many  tenets  nlmut  the  inenntiitions  of  demons,  amulets,  nnd  other 
siuiiliir  things.  Fur  tlie  whole  of  this  sect,  though  cut  up  into  several  suUlivuuons, 
f«i!!o\ved  the  Oriental  philosopliy.that  is  the  dreams  of  the  Chaldeans,  Uubylonians,  and 
K^\l>tian!*;  and  tlieir  only  care  was  to  e8tal)Ii»h  S4ime  kind  of  conMsteney  U'tween  this 
phiio«i«i]d)y  and  the  (')iri<%tian  reli^'ion.  On  which  account  the  Kxtmcta  of  'llieotlotus, 
{•ppi-niied  to  ('len:ens  Ale\andrinuM,iuid  which  are  plainly  of  this  descrijitiun.  are  entitled 
**  Kxtinetsfroni  the  Oriental  PhiloMiphy."  I  will  illustrate  this  l)y  a  remarkable  ]iassagc 
from  the  author  of  the  hi  Kik  called  the  (Mementine,  a  work  apparently  of  the  third  century. 
I'or  tliMn^h  he  <lid  nut  approve  of  the  (inoi<tic  duetrine,  Imt  furmed  fur  liimHelf  a  singular 
and  uni<|ue  i<yiitem  of  relij^ion,  he  yet  drew  from  the  same  impure  sources  as  tho 
(incistic;*  thenl^elves,  namely,  the  alMiird  fictions  of  the  Kg>'ptians  and  Orientals  re- 
sjiedin^  denmns  and  other  matters,  which  it  is  ver}'  evident  from  the  whole  of  the 
Volume  he  unite<l  with  the  Kicred  tenets  or  Chriittiainity.  In  homily  9.  sect  12.  p. 
(•HI),  he  thuM  remarks:    'IVu  ftfv  ovv  t&v  rate  ipv^atc    avrCav   iv^oftvxo(n'Twv 

cotftariKiic  foftiw  Dtor  »'/  ('•\i/«;  rpi/anrc,  i)  X^^VCi  V  ^Xfy/iaroc.  1/  aiuaro^ 
rt/i*nii«r.  II  filii'tyyatj  0^t77H»I•l/r,  i)  iiWu?'  rirof  ti  it  rai  tovto  »}>*,  ovft  avTo 
dTn)\\aKrai  vai/iovoc  flfiij;  *ir«i.  *' Thereftire  it  is  f^iven  them  to  nndemtand  by  the 
dcmuns  latent  in  their  minds,  that  tliev  are  not  troubled  bv  a  demon,  but  by  a  hodilv 
diM-nse;  :is  for  example  by  Mime  acrid  matter,  or  bile,  or  mucus,  or  an  overflow  of 
bloiid,  or  intlannnation  of  the  bmin,  or  something  iiimilar.  Dut  even  if  this  were 
the  case,  it  wtiujtl  nut  the  less  on  that  account  \k  a  kind  of  demon."  If  Christians 
then  bi'lieved  this,  they  would  have  utterly  renounced  metlicnl  nd\ice,  and  havesou^lit 
aid  and  cure  from  (iml  alone,  the  f*uprenie  Kuler  of  demons,  fir  all  kinds  of  diseases. 
\'.  Nor  did  tlii.s  opinion  rnnain  solely  anmn^  corrupt  heretics,  but  found  several 
fidlowi-rs  and  fri<.-nds  amon^  the  diK-tors  of  the  purer  |>art  of  the  clmrch.  A  few 
instance?*  M-ill  sulliee.     TertuMiitn,  in  hi:i  Ajolojjy,  rap.  *J*J.  p.  -17.  wiites  thus  :  "The 

()>>■( (t  of  demons  is  the  overtlip  w  of  nninkind Tlu-ri-fire  thcv  also  inflict 

corpon  al  disi'ases  and  severe  accidents.  :is  well  an  sudden  and  extniortiinarr  piuvionii  of 
the  mind."  And  I.-ictantiiis,  Intititut.  Divin.  lib.  *J.  cap.  l.**.  p.  ■_*.■».'<:  "Demons,  tincr 
they  are  subtle  an«I  intangible  spirits,  insinuate  theniM-lves  into  human  ImkHi'S,  and 
wifikiiij;  Ntretly  in  the  inteatines,  »<p«iil  the  health,  excite  diseiiH's,  terrify  the  mind 
with  dreams,  and  brin^  on  madness."  The  ancient  fathen«  used  to  avail  themselves  of 
thi>  method  of  accountiiijZ  fur  disi'ases,  in  order  to  meet  the  apf;ument  derived  by  the 
l\i:;an:4  frtim  the  cure  of  maladies  by  the  aid  of  the  {;«ids,  which  was  then  sup- 
jiosed  to  be  of  Mime  ftirce  against  the  Christians.  For  they  ^rantiHl  the  correctness  of 
the  heat  lien's  preMsi*s  on  this  subject,  that  many  had  ])cen  and  then  were  apparently 
cured  by  the  gods  ;  but  they  added  that  cuiming  and  crafty  demons  usually  excitiil 
these  diM-:ioe>,  and  afterwards,  u]>on  vows  licin^  made  by  the  sirk  in  the  temples  uf  the 
gods,  (i])iiiitan('ou*>ly  departed  ;  in  oriler  that  the  gods  might  Ik>  believed  to  be  the 
authors  of  the  cures,  am!  t!)ii7  the  nations  might  Ik>  eonfirmcil  in  their  BM)H*r8titiouA 
feehnip*  t-iwards  tlienu  Thus  Tertullian,  in  his  A]H)logy,  eap.  'J'J.  p.  2'J'J  :  "  They  are 
plainlv  poixuiers  even  in  their  eure** :  for  they  fir^t  of  all  injure,  and  then  onler  certain 
miraculously  new  or  cintrary  remedies;  after  which  they  uitlidiaw  their  injuriiuis 
influence,  antl  are  l)e'iievcd  to  have  etiectetl  a  cure."  And  Minucius  Felix,  Oetavius, 
oip.  '27.  p.  -7"» :  "  Deniet's  dniw  downwards  from  heaven,  and  call  «»rt'  from  the  true 
G(m1  to  matter,  disturb  the  life.  diH|uiet  the  sleep,  and  iH?cretly  crt*eping.  as  subtle 
spirits,  into  bodies,  futnt/  on  tlin'OMs^  terrify  the  mind,  distort  the  limbs,  in  onler  to 

compel  per!>4)!is  to  wort<l lip  them and  afterwards  relaxing  what  they  have  iKiund, 

seem  to  have  eti'ected  a  cure."  A  similar  passage  occurs  in  Cyprian,  I)e  Ididorum 
Vanitate,  p.  'J'J<i  of  his  Works,  ed.  Riluz.  Tntian,  in  his  Oration  apiinst  the  Greeks, 
Bixrt.  30.  p.  (!f).  sjiys:  'O  3ai'/i  rmwraroc  'lovtrrTvoc  opOwc  lit^(in'ti*fn\  ioinrai 
roi'C  rrt'oupqfi'n'ov^  Xj/ffraTc'  uiffn-ip  yup  iccivoic  t^hc  itrri  ^tuypttv  .rn'Oi*,  iiru 
rorr  aerut't;    /itcrOtp    roic  uiViiuif    airoKaOtvrfv    ovru  Kai  ui    vofii^ofitvot^  3rioi 
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morbo6&  dispositione,  Deo  pennittente»  hominem  obadere  et 
occupare  dsemon  possity  tamen  qtiandoque  morbis,  et  pnecipai 
melancholicis,  sese  immiscet  daBinon;  et  foraan  frequentiiU  noc 
accidity  qu^m  saepfi  creditur,  "  Although  the  devil  may,  by  divine 

EermiBsion,  possess  men  without  any  morbid  disposition,  yet  doth 
e  usually  intermingle  himself  with  bodily  diseases,  and  espedally 
those  of  melancholy ;  and  perhaps  this  cometh  to  pass  oftener 
than  is  commonly  believea  or  suspected."  The  other  in  his 
De  abditis  Rerum  Causis,  where  having  attributed  real  effects 
upon  the  bodies  of  men  to  witchcraft  and  enchantment,  he 
addeth :  Neque  solilm  morbos,  veriim  etiam  dtemonas,  scelerati 

roTc  nvwv  iwtfoiT&vnQ  fxIXiviv,  ifrtira  ^i'  dytipttv  rijv  tic  alro^c  wpayiia- 
riv6fUV0i  S6KaVf  Brinoei^  rt  roic  toioWovq  irpoiivai  KcXc6<ravrcCt  irdvr^v 
hpdfvriaVt  lirii^dv  rwv  iyKOVficcwv  iToXavfrutrnVf  itroirr&tuvoi  rQv  KafAv6yT^v, 
hv  lirpayfiari^Kjavro  v6vov  wtpiypd6ovriQ,  rode  dvBpiafrovc  tic  r6  <&pxaZoy 
airoca0urr*»<rtv,  **  The  most  admirable  Justin  has  rightly  compared  the  before-men- 
tioned [demons]  to  robben.  For  as  it  is  the  custom  with  them  to  take  some  peiBom 
alire,  and  then  upon  the  payment  of  a  ransom  to  restore  them  to  their  friends ;  so 
also  those  who  are  thought  to  be  gods,  insinuating  themselres  into  the  members  of 
certain  individuals,  afterwards,  for  ue  sake  of  their  own  glory,  command  them  to  go 
forth  into  public ;  and  when  they  have  obtained  mundane  things  according  to  thor 
desires,  fly  away  from  the  sick,  and  obliterating  the  disease  produced  by  their  own 
fraud,  restore  the  persons  to  their  former  condition."  In  subsequent  agea,  when  the 
minds  of  most  Christian  teachers  were  freed  from  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  oriental 
and  Platonic  philosophy,  we  do  not  find  by  any  means  so  many  to  believe  that  diseases 
were  the  tokens  of  demoniacal  possession ;  but  perhaps  no  age  was  entirely  destitute 
of  some  who  had  a  tendency  to  this  sentiment.  Not  all  the  light  which  after  the 
revival  of  letters  was  thrown  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  could  entirely  extinguish  this 
opinion.  The  memory  is  still  fr^sh  in  England,  of  Valentine  Greatrix,  an  Irishman, 
who  in  the  last  century  pretended  that  all  kinds  of  diseases  were  produced  by  demons 
afflicting  mankind,  and  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  expelling  them  by  hi's  words  ; 
and  his  folly  has  been  condensed  by  Henry  Stubbs,  a  physician  of  some  standing,  into 
a  work  of  his  own.  See  (Euvres  Melees  de  St.  Evremont,  vol.  2.  p.  219.  &.c  where 
the  history  of  this  man  is  well  narrated. 

VI.  To  come,  after  all  this  circuit,  to  the  Jews,  1  liave  no  doubt  that  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  the  common  people  were  considerably  imbued  with  the  opinion,  thnt  if 
not  all,  at  least  acute  and  extraordinary  diseases  were  the  tokens  of  demons  concealed 
within  mankind,  and  on  this  account  there  existed  in  that  nation  so  many  magicians  and 
impostors,  who  professed  to  be  able  by  roots,  sacred  names,  and  other  similar  follies,  to 
destroy  the  power  of  diseases,  that  is,  of  demons.  For,  not  to  menUpn  what  has  been 
already  quoted  from  Josephus  and  others,  the  Jews  brought  with  them,  on  returning 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  all  the  oriental  absurdities  about  good  and  bad  spirits, 
which  were  wonderfully  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the  frequent  communication 
they  held  with  Egypt  But  how  this  being  admitted  should  prove  that  all  the 
demoniacs  whom  our  Saviour  delivered  were  only  afflicted  with  natural  diseRses,  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand.  What  kind  of  logic,  pniy,  would  this  be?  The 
Jewish  nation  erroneously  supposed  that  many  diseases  proceeding  frtim  natural 
causes  were  occasioned  by  demons,  therefore  there  were  none  in  those  days 
really  possessed  by  a  devil.  It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  equally  rational  to 
syllogize  thus :  The  Stoics  vainly  and  stupidly  believed  all  that  differed  from 
them  to  be  foolish;  therefore,  none  of  those  who  opposed  the  Stoics  were  foolish. 
But  except  this  argumentation,  I  know  not  what  ground  there  is  for  concluding  that 
because  the  Jews  assigned  an  undue  power  to  dem>>ni,  therefore  no  power  at  all  wss 
ever  ponessed  by  them  over  the  bodies  of  mankind.  Supposing  there  was  such  a  su- 
perstitious notion  among  the  Jews  as  is  maintained  by  Uobb^,  who  is  here  chiefly 
aimed  at  by  Dr.  Cudworth,  it  might  indeed  follow  from  hence  that  various  errors  were 
prevalent  in  that  nation,  but  never  that  all  that  has  been  recorded  respecting  demoniacs 
is  fiibulous. 
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homines  in  corpora  immittunt.  Hi  quidem  visuntur  furoris 
quadam  specie  distorti ;  hoc  iino  tamen  k  simplici  furore  distant, 
quod  summ^  ardua  obloquantur,  prseterita  et  occulta  renuntient, 
assidentiumque  arcana  reserent,  "  Neither  do  these  wicked 
ma^cians  only  inflict  diseases  upon  men's  bodies,  but  also  send 
devils  into  them ;  by  means  whereof  they  appear  distorted  with 
a  kind  of  fury  and  madness,  which  yet  differs  from  a  simple 
madness  (or  the  disease  so  called)  in  this,  that  they  speak  of  very 
high  and  difficult  matters,  declare  things  past  and  unknown,  and 
discover  the  secrets  of  those  that  sit  by.  Of  which  he  subjoins 
two  notable  instances  of  persons,  well  known  to  himself,  that 
were  plainly  demoniacal,  possessed,  or  act^  by  an  evil  demon ; 
one  whereof  shall  be  afterwards  mentioned.  But  when  maniacal 
persons  do  not  only  discover  secrets,  and  declare  things  past,  but 
future  also^  and,  besides  this,  speak  in  languages,  which  they  had 
never  learned ;  this  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  and  question,  that 
they  arc  not  mere  madmen,  or  Maniaci,  but  demoniacs  or  Ener- 
gumeni.  And  that  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour  Christ  there 
have  been  often  such,  may  be  made  evident  by  the  records  of 
credible  writers.  Psellus  m  his  book  Utpi  ^Evtfyydag  Aac/novoiv, 
De  Operat  Dasm.  avers  it  of  a  certain  maniacal  woman,  that 
though  she  knew  nothing  but  her  own  mother  tongue,  yet,  when 
a  stranger,  who  was  an  Armenian,  was  brought  into  the  room  to 
her,  she  spake  to  him  presently  in  the  Armenian  language: 
'HfjLug  Si  TiOriTTOTeg  ijjucv,  on  kut  'Ap/ici/foiv  c^S^-y-yero,  yuv^  /ui^Sl- 
TTOTC  /iijS'  tig  oxpiv  atfiiyiuLivri  rovTOiQf  /iijSi  icEpK^ooc  «8u7a  wXiov 
oifSlv*  "  Wc  all  stood  amazed,  when  we  heard  a  woman,  that 
had  never  seen  an  Armenian  before  in  all  her  life,  nor  had  learned 
any  thing  but  the  use  of  her  &taff,  to  speak  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage readily."  Where  the  relater  also  affirmeth  the  same 
maniacal  person  to  have  foretold  certain  future  events,  which 
happened  shortly  after  to  himself  rf  2u  8J,  <rr/oa0€iV  ^poc  t/ut, 
fityaXu)v  Iv  XPV  o'VA^^P^v  {motrrfitry'  XoXq.  yap  (roi  Seivwg  ra 
Saifiovia  irapaXvovTi  tclq  avrwv  Xarpdag'  a/LcAee  roi  koi  xaXtirovc 
ivippa\pov<n  Koi  /3ape7c  KivSvvovQy  ovq  ouk  av  Sia<lttv^a(Tdai  Swr)- 
0€/i)C9  ^i  pLij  Tig  Svvafiig  icpc/rraiv,  17  Kara  iatfiovag^  air  avrtdv 
i^Ap,  "  Then  looking  upon  me,  she  (or  rather  the  demon)  stud, 
Thou  shalt  suffer  wondenul  pains  and  torments  in  thy  body,  for 
the  demons  are  extremely  angry  with  thee,  for  opposing  their 
services  and  worship ;  and  they  will  inffict  great  evils  upon  thee, 
out  of  which  thou  shalt;,  not  be  able  to  escape,  unless  a  power, 
greater  than  that  of  demons,  exempt  thee  from  them.  All  which 
things  (saith  he)  happened  shortly  affcer  to  me,  and  I  was  brought 
very  low,  even  near  to  death  by  them ;  but  was  by  my  Saviour 
wonderfully   delivered."      Whereupon  Peellus  concludes:    Tig 

*  Page  6<>.     [Page  105.]  +  Page  65.     [Page  99.] 
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oSv  Ikhvov  rov  \pii<TiJ,6v  iwpaKwgy  ipn  roc  fiavta^  irairaci  vXt^ 
irXiififX(\ovQ   Kiv{i<fH^,  aWa  iradi|  rpayiKa  cai/iovwvj  "  Who  is 
there  therefore,  that  considering  this  oracle  or  prediction,  will 
conclude  (as  some  physicians  do)  all  kind  of  madnesses  to  be 
nothing  but  the  exorbitant  motions  of  the  matter  or  humours, 
and  not  the  tragic  passions  of  the  demons."    But  because  this 
instance  is  remoter  from  our  present  times,  we  shall  set  down 
another  remarkable  one  of  a  later  date,  out  of  the  forementioned 
Fernelius,  who  was  an  eye-witness  thereof.     A  young  man  of  a 
noble  family,  who  was  strangely  convulsed  in  his  body,  having 
sometimes  one  member,  and  sometimes  another,  violently  agi- 
tated, insomuch  that  four  several  persons  were  scarcely  able  to 
hold  them ;  and  this  at  first  without  any  distemper  at  all  in  his 
head,  or  crazedness  in  brain.     To  whom  Fernelius,  with  other 
skilful  physicians,  being  called,  applied  all  manner  of  remedies ; 
blisters,   purgations,    cupping-glasses,    fomentations,    imctions, 
plasters,  and  strengthening  medicines,   but  all   in   vain.     The 
reason  whereof  is  thus  given  by  the  same  Fernelius :  Quoniam 
omnes  longe  aberamus  k  cognitione  vcri,  nam  mcnse  terdo 
primilm  deprehensus  daemon  quidam  totius  mali  auctor,  voce, 
msuetisque  verbis  ac  sententiis  tum  Latinis  tum  Grascis  (quan- 
quam  ignarus  lingua;   Grsecae  laborans  esset),  se  prodens;  is 
multa  assidentium  maximaque  medicorum  secreta    detegebat, 
ridens,  qu6d  trritis  pharmacis  corpus  hoc  paend  jugulassent,  ^^  Be- 
cause we  were  all  far  from  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  for  in 
the  third  month,  it  was  first  plainly  discovered  to  us,  that  it  was 
a  certain  demon  who  was  the  author  of  all  this  mischief;  he 
manifesting  himself  by  his  speech,  and  by  unusual  words  and 
sentences,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  (though  the  patient  were 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue) :  and  by  his  revealing 
many  of  the  secrets  of  those  who  stood  by  him,  especially  of  the 
physicians,  whom  also  he  derided  for  tormenting  the  patient  in 
that  maimer  with  their  frustraneous  remedies."     Here  therefore 
have  we  an  unquestionable  instance  of  a  demoniac   in   these 
latter  times  of  ours,  and  such  a  one  who  at  first,  for  two  months 
together,  had  no  manner  of  madness  or  mania  at  all  upon  him, 
though  afterwards  the  demon  possessing  his  whole  body,  used 
his  tongue,  and  spake    therewith.      Fernelius   concludes    his 
whole  discourse  in  this  manner :  "  These  things  do  I  produce, 
to  make  it  manifest  that  evil  demons  (or  devils)  do  sometimes 
enter  into  the  very  bodies  of  men,  afflicting  and  tormenting 
them  after  an  unheard-of  manner;    but  that  at   other  times, 
though  they  do  not  enter  into,  and  possess  their  whole  body, 
yet  partly  by  exagitating  and  disturbing  the  profitable  humours 
thereof,  partly  by  traducing  the  noxious  into  the  principal  parts, 
or  else  by  obstructing  the  veins  and  other  passages  with  them, 
or  disordering  the  stnicture  of  the  members,  they  cause  innu- 
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mcrabic  diseases.  There  arc  manv  other  instances  of  this  kind, 
recorded  by  modem  writers  unexceptionable,  of  ])erson8  either 
wholly  demoniacal,  and  i)ossessed  by  evil  demons  (this  appearing 
from  their  discovering  secrets,  and  speaking  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned)  or  else  otherwise  so  affected  and  infested 
by  them,  as  to  have  certain  unusual  and  supernatural  symptoms ; 
wliich,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  shall  here  omit.  However,  we 
thought  it  necessary  thus  much  to  insist  upon  this  argument  of 
demoniacs,  as  well  for  the  vindication  of  Cnristianity,  as  for  the 
conviction  of  Atheists ;  we  finding  some  so  staggering  in  their 
religion,  that  from  this  one  thing  alone  of  demoniacs  (they  being 
!>o  strongly  i)ossessed  that  there  neitlicr  is  nor  ever  was  any 
such)  they  are  ready  enough  to  suspect  the  whole  gospel,  or 
New  Testament  itself,  of  fabulosity  and  imposture."' 

^  Sonic  great  admirers  of  their  own  wisdom  hare  Intelj  clawed* among  vti?^nr  errors 
all  tlie  Ktories  of  demoniacal  posscsttion.  The  Platonists  and  those  addicted  to  oriental 
iili>a.«,  both  lH.'fore  and  ailcr  Christ,  related  wondrous  tales  of  the  cunning  of  demons, 
and  their  tttroiig  deture  of  entering  into  human  bodies.  Whenever  any  were  aildicted 
to  flagrant  vietni,  avaricious,  libidinous,  revengeful,  and  vindictive,  they  were  conbidered 
to  be  the  prisons  and  homes  of  nuilignant  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  that  these  sagacious 
(lemon-hunters  did  not  look  for  tliem  also  in  animals  possessing  properties  resembling 
human  vices,  lions,  swine,  foxes,  and  others  ;  fbr  if  demons  were  the  authors  of  human 
vices,  why  should  they  not  be  belieTed  to  be  equally  so  of  bestial  ?  The  Japanese, 
indeed,  arc  not  far  from  holding  this  sentiment ;  for  Kaempfer  relates  in  his  Hifttory  of 
Japiui,  that  they  believe  foxes  to  be  possesbcd  hy  cmfty  and  malignant  demons.  Nor 
had  they  in  ancient  times  a  more  favourable  opinion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the 
sick  and  deformed.  But  all  were  not  (|uite  so  stupid  as  to  sutfer  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded into  an  approbation  of  this  doctrine.  The  philosophical  emperor,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  gratefully  acknowledges  that  he  was  taught  hy  Diognetus  to  despise  these 
(leluAiuns,  and  to  l>clieve  none  of  the  fictions  mpi  kirtfifwi\  Xipi  yoiirw,  xai  Tipi 
fatfiovuv  niroirofiirriQt  **  about  incantations,  magicians,  and  the  expulsion  of  demons,** 
hb.  1.  ad  Se  Ipsum,  sect.  (i.  p.  4.  ed.  (ialaker.  Lucitm  unhesitatingly  referred  to  the 
t>en.seli>!»  delutiions  of  tlie  vulgar  all  that  was  said  about  the  art  of  exorcism  ;  and 
£icetious]y  observes  tliat  he  did  not  at  all  wonder  that  the  Platonists  could  see  the 
demons  <|uitting  human  bodies,  when  their  vision  was  so  acute  that  they  could  see  the 
repnsenUitions  or  **  ideas"  of  things  fly  ofl'  from  surfaces,  Philopseudes,  torn.  2. 
p.  'AM.  'MW»  opp.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt  at  the  present  day  that  the  ancient  fathers 
transferred  many  tenets  out  of  Platonism  and  its  cognate  systems  into  C*hristianity. 
On  which  account  nearly  the  same  views  are  found  in  their  works  respecting  the  power 
vi  evil  tspiritrt  over  the  Imdies  of  mankind,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of 
the  Platonists;  nor  was  there  any  kind  of  disi-asi'S  or  vices  the  blame  of  which  they 
(lid  not  lay  upon  5«)me  demon  ;  a  fact  that  could  easily  he  proved,  were  it  necessary, 
by  inminicrableinstana'sand  ({notations.  The**  Pastor"  of  one  Hermas,  written  in  the 
i\T<  century,  may  ite  consultetl  on  this  point,  and  also  Archbishop  Potter  on  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  p.  17-1.  On  due  consideration,  however,  I  ft.'cl  unable  to  maintain  the 
trutli  of  all  that  has  Ix-en  written  by  the  Aiwilogists  and  other  ancient  (^hristian  writers 
respecting  the  power  of  exorcism,  and  such  multitudes  of  demons  ejected  by  the  words 
ot  Christians.  Nor  can  1  agree  with  those  who  think  all  the  examples  given  in  ancient 
writiiiij.H,  of  persons  set  free  by  Christians  from  the  |»ower  of  dcm(ma,  an.*  wholly 
fictitious  ;  an  opinion  entertained,  among  others,  by  Hasmigo,  .\nti({uites  Judn'iques, 
Umi.  J.  cap.  H.  and  by  I^  Clerc,  Dibliotheiiue  C'hoisie,  torn.  \X  p.  -1I».  For  1  fmx 
that  this  Ix'ing  admitted  would  not  only  undermine  the  authority  of  all  the  primitive 
(iiri'^ti.ins,  but  would  also  o|H;n  the  way  to  pntfane  i>enonH  of  perverting  and  cor- 
rupt iii;;  the  histor}-  of  our  .Si^iour  himself.  Hut  I  do  ni»t  think  it  inconsi^timt  with 
truth,  or  nith  the  reverence  due  to  the  ancient  Christians,  to  say  tliat  it  is  proliable  that 
among  those  whom,  in  accordance  wiUi  the  errors  and  opiniuus  of  their  own  times,  they 
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thought  to  be  poaaeased  by  demons,  there  were  some  under  the  influence  of  natural 
calamities  and  setere  diseases ;  nor  is  this  any  derogation  from  the  importance  of  the 
miracles  recorded  to  have  been  done  by  the  ancient  Christians.  For,  as  respects  the 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  by  the  name  of 
the  Saviour,  inveterate,  fatal,  and  incurable  diseases  were  cured  by  Christians,  ordemcms 
were  ejected  from  the  bodies  of  the  possessed.  [The  author  of  a  work,  De  Dannoniacis 
Nov.  Test.,  Bibliotheca  Britann.  tom.  8.  p.  314.  seems  here  to  have  ploughed  with 
my  heifer.]  Both  these  performances  exceed  human  ability,  and  are  a  proof  of  divine 
interpositioit.  Nor  does  this  error  of  the  Christians,  deriveid  from  the  opinions  of  their 
own  age,  detract  from  the  authority  of  the  religion  they  professed  ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  some  remains  of  superstition  and  error  might  still  remain  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  imbued  with  the  holiest  doctrines.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  there 
were  among  the  Christians  wise  and  respectable  men,  who  perceived  that  the  common 
opinion  was  not  entirely  correct,  and  that  all  were  not  really  demoniacs  who  were  vul- 
garly esteemed  so.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  foUoMring  ages  there  were  some  Chxistians  who 
entirely  disbelieved  ,the  traditions  about  the  power  and  dominion  exercised  by  demons 
over  mankind,  and  were  bold  to  declare  that  diseases  incorrectly  ascribed  to  demoniacal 
powerarose  from  natural  causes.  Psellus  relates  with  indignation  that,  some  phyadans 
were  of  this  opinion,  De  Opcratione  Diemonura,  p.  84. :  'AXX',  &  Mopcc,  ciroy, 
«r«p'  drra  irtiBovrnv  ijfJidQ  ^povtiv  iarputv  iraiSec  ov  ^aifiovtjv  tKyova  rd  ird9ii 
ravra  Xiyovrt^  ilvai,  XvfAutv  Sk  cat  aifxfi^v  rat  irvtvfidnav  fioxOripwv  ixdvrWt 
ifjiiXn  ^apfiuKOiQ  Kai  ^lairiifiatnv,  aXk'  ovk  Ivt^daig  Kal  KaOapfioXg  ravra 
^epaTTCvftv,  axowcipuivrat,  **  But,  0  Mark,  I  say,  ph\'sicians  endeavour  to  persuade 
us  other  things  than  these,  saying  that  these  affections  are  not  the  results  of  demons ; 
but  that  the  humours,  joints,  and  spirits  being  affected,  they  endeavour  to  cure  these 
maladies  by  medicine  and  diet,  not  by  incantations  and  purificationa.**  But  yet  I 
should  not  suppose  that  these  physicians,  and  other  Christians  who  herein  agreed  with 
them,  entirely  denied  all  power  of  the  devil  over  the  human  body,  or  imagined  that 
those  who  were  cured  by  our  Saviour  were  only  diseased  persons  falsely  supposed  by 
the  people  to  be  possessed.  In  the  last  century  the  opinion  just  named  was  pubh'cly 
and  undisguisedly  put  forth,  and,  through  the  immoderate  freethinking  of  the  day, 
eagerly  taken  up.  To  pass  over  Vaninus,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  othera,  who  have  evi- 
dently seemed  desirous  of  overthrowing  all  religion,  there  was  published  at  London  in 
lt)76  an  octavo  volume  entitled,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Devils,  whose  author,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  strongly  opposed  to  Socinianism  (according  to  Des 
Maizeaux,  Notes  to  Bayle's  Letters,  tom.  2.  p.  435),  both  denies  altogether  the  power 
of  demons,  and  maintains  that  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  were  persons 
diseased  and  mad.  Subsequently  the  able  and  learned  Benjamin  De  Daillon.  a 
minister  among  the  French  refugees,  proceeded  further  than  this,  and  in  his  book 
entitled  Examen  de  T  Oppression  des  Reform^s  en  France,  Amsterdam,  1607.  l*2n:o. 
held  that  there  is  only  one  devil,  and  that  the  demons  said  to  be  ejected  by  our 
Saviour  were  simply  diseases.  Respecthig  this  book  consult  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheque 
Historique  ct  Universelle,  tom.  7.  p.  339.  And  the  brother  of  this  Daillon  enter- 
tained a  similar  opinion,  on  whicH  he  copiously  expatiated  in  a  singular  book  entitled 
Aat/iovoXoyio,  or  u  Treatise  of  Spirits,  London,  17'23.  five.  I  pass  over  Biilthazar 
Becker,  who  deliberately  attacked  the  power  of  demons ;  nor  is  there  any  necesaity  of 
saying  much  respecting  those  who  have  more  recently  suffereil  themselves  to  bo  drawn 
into  the  same  opinion,  since  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  them  have  been  well 
affected  towards  religion.  A  number  of  learned  works  aro  extant  confuting  this  rash 
sentiment  ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  it  worth  wliile  to  spend  much  time  about 
them.  Nor  shall  I  undertake  to  examine  and  explain  the  stories  and  controversies 
about  demoniacal  possessions  in  more  modern  times;  or  the  discussions  among 
medical  men  respecting  magical  diseases.  It  will  be  sutficient  if,  omitting  all  else,  I 
make  the  following  observations. 

I.  To  refer  all  that  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  ejection  of  demons 
to  ordinary  diseases  or  vulgar  error,  appears  to  me  very  dangerous  and  inimical  to  the 
Christian  religion.  For  if  this  opinion  be  correct,  I  think  it  evident  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  and  witnesses  can  scarcely  claim  the  character  of  wise  men,  while  using 
language  which  no  sensible  person  would  make  use  of,  if  desirous  of  being  understood 
by  his  readers.  To  make  this  plain,  1  shall  first  of  all  remark  that  Christ  and  his 
disciples  were  under  no  necessity  of  expressing  themselves  thus.  (See  Sciurin,  Dis- 
cours  sur  Le  Bible,  tom.  4.  p.  4-2.  and  493.)  Je^us  Christ,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  and  other  places,  is  disputing  against  the  Pharisees  who  accused  hi  m  of  per- 
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forming  his  miracles  by  the  power  and  aid  of  demons ;  and  he  answers  them  just  as  if 
all  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  at  that  time  about  demons  were  correct.    If  however 
all  the  traditions  about  demoniacal  possession  were  false,  our  StiYiour  would  have 
replied  with  the  utmost  truth  and  propriety  that  the  stories  about  the  craft  and  power 
of  demons  were  vulgar  errors  and  old  wives'  fables.    Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  prevent 
him  from  freely  avowing  this.    Such  an  avowal  would  not  have  been  miprecedented 
among  the  Jews,  nor  so  hateful  to  them  as  not  to  be  tolerated.     For  the  Sadducees, 
who  were  allowed  to  speak  their  sentiments  in  the  supreme  council,  and  to  fill  the  most 
honourable  posts,  publicly  professed  that  there  were  no  such  beings  as  demons,  and 
considered  it  the  extreme  of  folly  to  believe  in  their  existence  ;  nor  did  they  on  this 
account  incur  the  execrations  of  the  common  people.    Christ  could  therefore  without 
invidiousness,  or  injury  to  his  sacred  mission,  have  opposed  and  rejected  the  vulgar 
fables  respecting  demons.     And  our  adversaries  themselves  shall  be  judges  what  kind 
of  person  he  could  be,  who,  urged  by  no  necessity,  should  not  only  tolerate  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers  the  most  ridiculous  and  pestilential  errors,  but  even  confirm  and 
strengthen  them  by  his  expressions  and  argumentation.     And  the  same  reasoning 
applies  to  those  sent  forth  by  our  Saviour  to  propagate  his  religion.    There  were  indeed 
among  the  common  people,  among  the  Platonists,  and  among  the  Jewish  doctors,  not 
a  few  who  would  have  been  offended  by  the  apostles^  declaring  to  be  talte  all  that  was 
said  respecting  the  nature  and  power  of  demons,  and  their  possession  of  mankind. 
[For  a  reply  to  this,  see  Bibliotheca  firitannica,  tom.  8.  part  2.  p.  326.]     But  there 
wa8  a  larger  rather  than  a  smaller  number  of  philosophers,  who  gave  no  credit  to  any 
of  these  tales  ;  such  as  the  Epicureans  and  Aristotelians,  whose  systems  had  very 
many  followers  in  the  time  of  Christ  amongst  the  nobility  and  great  men,  who  did  not 
however  on  that  account  incur  any  danger  to  their  safety  or  reputation.    And  perhaps 
many  of  the  wise  men  of  that  day  would  have  been  gained  over  by  the  apostles,  had 
they  freely  declared  their  dissent  from  the  popular  opinions  respecting  evil  spirits. 
What  wise  man  then,  who  foresaw  no  danger  in  opposition  to  vulgar  errors,  but  on  the 
contrary  an  accession  of  converts  to  his  cause,  would  adopt  as  his  own  and  confirm  by 
his  authority  the  fanatical  fancies  of  the  common  people  ? 

II.  But  even  supposing  that  much  danger  and  opposition  were  the  result  of  a  free 
profession  of  the  truth  respecting  demons  and  their  nature,  I  can  never  persuade  myself 
that  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  were  so  timid  as  on  tha  account  not  only  to  tolerate 
but  even  openly  to  approve  false  and  childish  tenets.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mo- 
saical  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  Jews,  the  gods  in  whom  the 
heathen  placed  their  only  trust,  and  many  other  popular  prepossessions  mordinately 
beloved,  were  boldly  and  in  spite  of  all  perils  by  our  Saviour  and  hisfollowera  oppugned 
and  condemned.  How  can  it  be  believed  then  that  men  endowed  with  such  courage  to 
attack  the  strongholds  of  impiety  and  superstition,  would  not  have  dared  to  oppose 
opinions  which  were  neither  approved  by  all,  nor  even  by  their  admirers  reckoned 
among  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  ?  Much  more  probably  would  Hercules, 
after  braving  Cerberus,  have  fled  at  the  sight  of  a  boar  or  a  lion. 

III.  Our  opponents  will  perhaps  say  that  prudence  required  our  Saviour  and  his 
disciples  not  to  refute  and  reprehend  all  the  errors  of  the  people  ;  that  Christ  in  his 
wisdom  bore  for  a  time  with  certain  errors  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  which  he  perceived 
to  be  not  altogether  opposed  to  the  increase  of  true  reb'gion ;  and  that  his  apostles- 
followed  his  example.  In  a  certain  sense  I  would  not  deny  the.  truth  of  this  ;  but 
then  this  remark  throws  no  light  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Our  Saviour  indeed  bore  for 
a  time  with  some  erroneous  opinions  of  his  friends  and  of  the  multitude  ;  but  he 
neither  commended  them  publicly  nor  adopted  them  as  his  own  by  his  words  and 
phrases.  But  how  evident  is  it  that  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  respecting  demons 
and  their  possessions  were  by  our  Saviour  adopted,  illustrated,  and  emend^  ?  See 
Matt.  xii.  17 — 30,  43—45  ;  and  Luke  xi.  24.  How  can  this  be  attributed  to  pru- 
dence ?  It  is,  I  allow,  the  duty  of  a  wise  physician  to  prepare  remedies  for  more 
serious  diseases,  and  to  leave  to  time  the  cure  of  those  that  are  less  important,  and  of  a 
prudent  man  first  to  assail  the  most  dangerous  errora  and  to  be  less  concerned  about 
the  more  trifling  ;  but  it  must  be  a  mark  of  folly  to  provide  against  the  extinction  of 
slighter  evils,  and  to  fortify  secondary  errors  with  fresh  defences.  It  would  have  met 
the  requisitions  of  prudence  had  our  Saviour  been  entirely  silent,  and  neither  openly 
rejected,  adopted,  nor  approved  the  false  ideas  of  the  Jews  about  evil  spirits,  if  he 
perceived  any  just  cause  why  they  should  not  at  that  time  be  confuted. 

IV.  But,  to  descend  to  lower  ground,  I  will  grant  (but  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument) that  prudence  required  our  Saviour  to  speak  according  to  the  popular  opinion, 
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and  act  in  accordance  with  the  errors  of  the  Tulgar.  I  hope  it  will  then  be  granted  bj 
Diy  opponents  that  it  is  Uie  part  of  wisdom  to  take  care  that  silly  errors,  wlule  spared 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  offence,  do  not  become  perpetual  and  descend  to  the  latest 
generations.  Was  this  then  done  by  our  Saviour?  The  oontiary,  on  their  sap- 
position,  is  apparent  Neither  the  huiorians  of  bis  life,  nor  the  messengers  of  his  reli- 
gion, who  explained  it  fully  in  their  epistles,  have  let  fall  a  word  to  imply  that  our 
Saviour's  discourses  respecting  demons  and  possessions  contained  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews  and  not  his  own,  and  were  only  adapted  to  the  superstitious  commonalty.  There- 
fore if  the  opinion  of  the  non-existence  of  any  power  of  demons  be  correct,  I  must 
remain  in  very  great  doubt  and  uncertainty  what  to  think  respecting  our  Saviourls  love 
towards  mankind,  in  leaving  them  under  the  influenceof  a  noxious  error,  what  to  think 
respecting  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  even  respecting  the  Christian  religion  itseUl 

v.  In  short,  those  who  entertain  these  opinions  seem  to  me  entirely  to  abrogate  the 
authority  of  the  sacred  writings.  For  to  agree  with  them  we  must  confess  tbst  our 
Saviour  uttered  fiklsehoods  when  speaking  of  the  power  of  demons-  or  oommanding 
evil  spirits  to  come  out  of  human  bodies  ;  and  his  discourse,  for  instance,  in  Matt.  xii. 
17 — 30,  43 — 45.  is  a  series  of  empty  sounds  destitute  of  import  or  meaning ;  we 
must  admit  that  Paul  when  saying,  Eph.  vi.  12.  that  Christians  "  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  ralers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  makes  use  of 
empty  sounds  under  the  appearance  of  a  solemn  admonition ;  lastly,  we  most  allow 
that  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  speak  so  perversely  and  corruptly  UiaA  thej  can  be 
read  without  danger  of  error  only  by  those  who  under  the  guidance  of  reason  can 
separate  the  gold  from  the  dross.  But  if  these  things  be  so,  if  some  parts  of  the 
Soiptures  contain  popular  errors  under  the  semblance  of  truth,  if  others  consist  of 
mere  sounds  destitute  of  sense,  they  can  scarcely  be  esteemed  worthy  of  our  entire 
confidence  with  reference  to  our  salvation,  or  our  implicit  fidth  in  matters  of  belief 
For  if  the  sacred  writers  depart  so  fiir  from  the  common  usage  of  language  nj^eckei 
and  other  deaiers  of  the  reality  of  demons  and  demoniac»  maintain,  thei9 itasM  be 
reason  to  fear  that  they  also  used  popular  and  not  strictly  correct  language  in  parts 
wherein  we  imagine  to  exist  the  mysteries  of  salvation  and  the  most  sacred  doctrines. 

VI.  Finally,  the  arguments  made  use  of  by  those  who  so  strenuously  deny  the 
exbtence  of  dcmolis  seem  to  me  to  be  self-contradictory.  They  assume  that  our 
Saviour  and  his  disciples  accommodated  themselves  in  their  speeches  and  writings 
to  popular  opinions,  and  spoke  of  demons  and  their  power  over  the  human  body,  as 
well  as  other  particulars,  just  as  if  there  was  no  doubt  on  these  points,  though  they 
well  knew  that  the  popular  belief  was  entirely  unfounded.  And  no  doiU>t  they  think 
that  our  Saviour  and  his  followers  in  this  respect  acted  with  prudence  and  wisdouL  I 
should  therefore  like  to  inquire  why  they  will  not  themselves  imitate  this  example, 
and  not  rather  depart  from  the  sacred  precedent  set  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  perhaps  quite  as  many  as  in  the  time  of  Christ,  who  believe 
in  the  existence  of  demons  and  their  occasionally  inh{U)iting  the  human  f'Tmr  Am 
much  offence  may  be  occasioned  at  the  present  time  by  a  denial  of  thiajfEmon^  ss 
could  bo  during  the  days  of  our  Saviour  and  the  apostles.  And,  after  all,;&s'jtenet  hi 
not  one  involving  peril  of  eternal  salvation;  for  if  it  were,  there  can  be  no  dowbi  that 
our  Saviour  would  have  taken  care  wholly  to  extirpate  it  from  the  minds  of  men. 
What  reiison,  then,  is  there  why  they  should  not  act  in  the  same  manxier  as  they 
maintain  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  did,  and  speak  like  the  multitude,  while  they 
think  with  the  wise  ?  Why  attack  with  so  many  objections  and  cavils  an  opinion  not 
only  shown  by  our  Saviour  to  be  harmless,  but  even  corroborated  by  him  ?  Unless  I 
am  mistaken  there  will  be  reason  to  suspect  some  occult  mischief  must  be  hidden  here. 
Perhaps  those  who  so  pervert  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  to  suppose  tliey 
spoke  inconsistently  with  their  own  sentiments,  act  by  them  as  they  suppose  they 
acted  by  the  demons  and  the  possessed,  and  speak  of  them  according  to  popular 
opinion,  while  their  secret  sentiments  are  fiir  different.  I  am  not  so  uncharitable  as  to 
suppose  this  to  be  the  case  with  all  who  entertain  these  opinions;  but  I  should  wish 
all  persons  of  this  description  seriously  to  consider  whither  the  tenets  lead  which 
they  so  boldly  propound  and  defend. 

END   OF    VOLUME    II. 


J.  lUddon,  Printer,  Caatle  Street,  Finibury. 
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